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PREFACE. 


I  did  not  set  about  this  work  under  the  persuasion  that  I  was  the 
most  fitting  person  for  a  task  so  arduous ;  or  that  I  possessed  either  the 
necessary  facilities  for  so  wide  a  field  of  Statistics,  or  could  appropriate 
sufficient  time  to  its  preparation.  The  fiict  is,  at  the  outset,  it  was  the 
result  almost  of  necessity ;  a  preparation  for  temporary  and  specific  pur- 
poses, of  a  series  of  comparative  detaib  relating  to  the  coal  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  of  certain  other  countries.  The  information  required 
was  not  accessible  m  any  single  work,  nor  even  in  a  number  of  works ; 
it  was  no  where  to  be  found.  The  materials,  therefore,  had  to  be  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  degrees,  and  to  be  drawn  from  original  sources; 
and  in  this  manner,  the  data  sought  for  became  the  nucleus  which  has 
gradually  expanded  into  the  substance  and  capacity  of  a  considerable 
Tolume.  Of  the  incompleteness,  the  multifold  imperfections  of  such  a 
work,  especially  its  first  edition ;  the  tendency  to  error ;  the  innumera- 
ble gaps  and  blanks  that  remain  to  be  filled  up,  no  one  can  be  so  well 
awaie,  probably,  as  its  author.  An  unequal  acquisition  of  statistical 
details  is  the  inevitable  result  of  all  such  undertakings.  It  will  not, 
we  admit,  be  difficult  to  point  out  these  deficiencies,  and  critics  may 
suggest  abundant  omissions  and  emendations,  in  this  volume.  How- 
ever, as  there  must  be  some  limit  to  the  accumulative  process  and  some 
cessation  from  the  collector's  toil,  it  has  now  become  necessary  to 
bring  it  to  a  close,  and  to  commit  it  to  the  indulgence  of  the  public. 

R.  C.  T. 
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PLAN  OF  THIS  WORK. 


Tn  growu^  demand  for  the  species  of  practical  information  which  it  haa 
been  our  object  in  the  fi^wing  pages  to  concentrate,  has  oAen  suggested 
itidf  to  the  anthor,  and  doubtless  to  numberless  others.  Perhaps  in  no 
eoontry  hare  more  fireqnent  inquiries  been  made  in  relation  to  Coal  ;  to  its 
infinite  TarietieSy  adaptations  and  modifications ;  its  innumentble  depositories 
and  its  geographical  distributiony  than  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  desire,  probably,  originates  in  the  circumstance  that  in  no  country  has 
sndi  rapid  progress  been  made  in  the  development  of  mineral  fuel,  not  only 
far  an  domestic  purposes,  but  as  a  powerful  agent  in  every  department  of 
mandactnring  industry ;  notwithstanding  that  enormous  and  almost  unbroken 
foresu  still  overshadow  the  land.  The  increasing  demand  and  corresponding 
supply,  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  field  of  mdustrial  operations,  have  no  doubt 
awakened  this  solicitude  for  information — locals  general,  statistical,  commer- 
cial and  scientific,  on  the  subject  of  coal. 

We  have  reason,  however,  to  be  assured  that  the  demand  for  this  species 
of  knowledge  is  not  limited  to  the  country  from  whence  we  date.  It  prevails 
more  or  less  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  that  inestimable  substance 
haa  been  investigated  and  brought  into  the  service  of  man.  It  was  obvious 
that  a  statistical  work,  embodying  all  the  important  details  in  relation  to  the 
mineral  combustibles  of  the  world,  would  be  an  acceptable  contribution  to 
practical  science. 

Until  some  such  work  appeared,  it  were  a  fruitless  task  to  seek  for  details 
which  no  one  had  undertaken  to  collect  in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume; 
and  which  yet  remained,  like  the  mmeral  itself,  scattered  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth. 

Acting  under  this  impression  the  author  has  sought  and  gathered  together 
the  materials— -a  great  number  at  least,  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  which  we 
speaL 

Hii  design,  at  the  outset,  was  limited  to  the  collection  of  such  coal  statis- 
-  tics  as  seemed  sufficient  for  his  private  guidance.  As  in  all  labours  of  this 
description,  the  materials,  during  the  progress  of  the  undertaking,  accumulated 
to  an  extent  far  greater  than  was  anticipated.  An  extended  arrangement  led 
to  gready  increased  labour.  The  sources  of  information  as  regards  foreign 
oooatrifls,  being  remote,  its  acquisition  is  neoessarilly  uncertain  and  tedious : 
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in  fact  it  has  no  limit,  for  eyery  day  fumishes  new  facts  to  be  r^ste 
The  process  never  ends,  because  the  elements  are  inexhaustible.  We 
reminded,  howeyer,  by  the  bulk  of  the  matter  on  hand  that  we  have  reac 
a  point  at  which  we  may  consign  the  work  to  the  press. 

Preparing  these  pages  in  the  United  States,  we  are  not  umfWare  of 
disadvantages  which  result  from  the  want  of  access  to  many  official  Euroj 
documents,  and  of  reference  to  minor  authmties  such  as  rarely  find  their  i 
into  American  libraries.  We  may,  in  some  degree,  counteract  these  i 
ciencies  by  communicating  to  Europeon  inquirers  a  great  amount  of  in 
mation  which  our  position  has  enabled  us  to  acquire  in  America.  Tt 
persons  cannot  but  contemplate  with  interest  the  enormons  extent  of 
North  Americ  n  coal-fields,  whose  very  existence,  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  < 
tury  back,  was  unknown,  even  on  their  actual  sites. 

Of  the  surprising  impulse  to  the  interests  of  the  New  Worid  which 
been  communicated  by  this  recent  knowledge,  this  newly  acquired  pon 
of  the  influence  it  has  manifested  in  many  of  the  oommercid  and  on  al 
the  industrial  departments ;  of  the  moral  consequences  which  are  percept 
m  a  thousand  forms,  we  shall  hereafter  submit  abundant  proofii.  It  wiS 
much  more  difficult  to  speculate  as  to  the  position  to  which  these  combi 
elements  of  prosperity  may  conduct  us  in  the  next  quarter  or  half  cenli 
We  draw  the  most  sanguine  inferences  with  relation  to  the  future,  bees 
the  experience  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  fully  justifies  such  flattei 
anticipations.  In  that  comparatively  small  period,  the  consumption  of  mi 
ral  fuel  in  America  has  wonderfully  augmented :  and  yet,  in  the  correspc 
ing  time  in  Europe,  we  are  not  less  astonished  to  observe  the  parallel  adva 
in  the  production  of  coal,  and  in  the  extension  of  manufactures  through 
all  the  principal  countries.  In  fact,  the  whole  civilized  work!  seems  to  fa 
made  a  simultaneous  advance  in  productive  industry.  It  will  be  our  tasi 
point  out  the  exact  relative  proportions  of  the  progren  thus  made  by  e 
country,  during  a  long  series  of  years  and  in  several  successive  periods 
intervals. 

Something  further  yet  remains  to  be  said  in  relation  to  the  objects  conti 
plated  in  this  volume,  and  of  the  several  matters  to  which  we  have  give 
place  therein. 

Our  range  would  have  been  but  narrow  had  we  limited  the  investigatioi 
mineral  coal  alone.  It  is  well  known  that  vast  deposits  of  combustible  s 
stances  have  been  denominated  and  described  as  coal,  which  the  lighti 
science  now  shew  belong  to  a  more  recent  class,  and  to  a  variety  of  geolqg 
ages  or  epochs.  We  refer  to  the  brown  coal  or  lignite  class,  so  abundax 
distributed. 

In  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Austrian,  Belgian,  French  \ 
Prussian  dominions,  the  distmction  is  perfectly  well  understood,  and  all  q 
cial  minipg  statisties  are,  in  these  eoontrioh  tmiformly  arranged  under  tl 
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appcopriate  dassificatum.  Id  many  cases  where  errors  have  prevailed,  we 
haTe  been  enabled  to  correct  them  by  the  aid  of  recent  geological  investiga- 
tksns.  Stili,  modern  science  has  not  yet  penetrated  every  where.  There 
fcmains,  at  nnmeronSv  but  rarely  visited  points,  vast  fields  of  so-called  coal, 
whoee  true  geological  age  we  have  yet  to  learn.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we 
are  unable  to  dass  these  combustibles  either  with  the  true  coals  as  the  dder 
seiies,  or  with  the  tertiary  lignites  as  the  newer,  or  with  any  intermediate 
deposits.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  obviously  inexpedient  to  exclude  the 
Liamrxs  from  our  pages,  independently  of  their  intrinsic  value  as  combusti- 
bles. Brown  coal  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  older  coal  where  there  is  a 
•earaty  of  the  superior  variety,  as  we  shall  have  many  opportunities  of 
•bowing. 

In  like  manner,  while  describing  the  lignites,  Pbat  seemed  to  demand  a 
proportionate  share  of  our  attention,  and  to  claim  a  place  in  our  columns. 
The  transition  from  one  condition  of  these  combustibles  to  another  is  often- 
time  so  imperceptible  that  they  seem  to  have  almost  equal  claims  on  our 
nociee.  In  its  remarkable  diffusion  over  the  northern  hemisphere  where 
artificial  heat  is  so  indispensable,  and  where  timber  and  other  descriptions  of 
fbei  are  so  little  abundant,  turf  or  peat  forms  a  substitute  of  inestimable  worth. 
In  its  adaptation  to  numberless  useful  purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  the  production  of  gas,  ^.,  modem  science  has  shown  that  it  possesses 
qualities  which  heretofore  were  but  little  suspected.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen, 
our  list  comprehends  a  large  series  of  valuable  products ;  extending  upwards 
from  carbonized  peat  at  one  extremity  to  hard  coals  and  compact  anthracites 
at  the  other. 

So  dosely  do  some  bituminized  coals  approach  to  the  mineral  bitumens,, 
some  of  which  have  even  been  denominated  coal,  as  those  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  that  we  have  found  it  advisable  to  include  the  bitumi^ 
Hors  AND  RXsiNOUs  viivxRALS.  We  were  unwilling  to  reject  this  numerous 
daas,  which  comprises  the  solid  bitumens  of  the  tropics ;  the  asphalts  of 
France,  of  Italy,  of  Syria  and  numberless  other  countries  ;  the  petroleum  of 
Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Birmah  and  Ava ;  the  Naphtha  of  Rangoon,  and  Tartary 
and  Geor^a;  the  amber  of  Pomerania,  of  Saxony  and  Siberia;  the  mellite 
or  honeystooe  of  Thuringia,  and  the  retinites  of  Moravia  and  England.  A 
number  of  these  substances  accompany  the  carboniferous  formations  ;  others 
arise  from  the  midst  of  primary  and  roetamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  while 
still  oiore  accompany,  or  are  embedded  m  the  lignite  beds  and  tertiary  coals 
of  every  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  even  added,  to  complete  our  series  of  combustibles,  ofiicial 
returns  of  the  annual  amount  and  value  of  the  wood  and  timber  furnished  by 
the  fomts  of  France,  Austria,  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  Illyria,  Galicia,  Bohemia,  A».- 

We  did  not  contemplate,  in  preparing  this  work,  to  enter  extensively  into 
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the  important  topic  of  the  statistics  of  iron,  but  we  have  (bund  it  so  in 
woven  with  matters  essential  to  our  main  subjecty  that  a  considerable  m 
of  information  has  been  necessarily  incorporated  in  our  pages,  where  wUj 
found  the  latest  estimates  and  returns  of  the  amount  of  manufactured  iroi 
all  the  principal  producing  countries,  illustrated  hj  a  diagram  of  their  reap 
ive  proportions. 

Explanatory  tables  of  the  current  monies,  weights  and  measures  of  all 
leading  nations ;  a  variety  of  statements  of  commercial  facts ;  details  of 
respective  tariffs,  customs  and  mtemational  regulations,  in  relation  to  o 
the  progress  of  raikoads  and  canals ;  of  steam  power  and  navigation,  an 
vast  series  of  analytical  tables,  besides  the  maps  and  diagrams,  also  oco 
portions  of  the  present  volume.  Among  other  duties,  that  of  bringing  to 
form  denominations  and  a  conmion  standard  the  weights,  measures  and  < 
rency  of  so  many  nations,  is  by  no  means  the  lightest.  The  principal  rea 
in  our  tables  have  been  calculated  in  the  three  standards  of  France,  £n^ 
and  the  United  States. 

Where  the  range  of  inquiry  is  so  wide,  the  number  of  documents  w) 
we  have  had  to  investigate  is  correspondingly  large.  We  have  endeavoi 
to  designate  our  authority  for  every  material  fact  which  we  have  ado; 
This  recognition,  we  conceive,  is  not  only  in  strict  justice  due  to  those 
thorities,  but  it  bestows  the  sanction  of  their  names,  and  the  weight  of  t 
testimony  to  every  page  and  paragraph  of  this  volume. 

Let  us  add  further,  that  the  practice  is  attended  with  a  convenience  w 
every  inquirer  can  appreciate^^^the  enumeration  of  standard  authors  and 
direct  reference  to  their  pages.  The  whole  series  thus  forms,  in  the  a{ 
gate,  a  copious  catalogue  of  statistical  and  scientific  authorities.  The  In 
we  cannot  but  think,  will  be  found  to  concentrate  a  vast  mass  of  informi 
which  has  heretofore  been  dispersed  through  hundreds  of  volumes  in  diffi 
languages,  and  constitutes  of  itself  an  epitome  or  condensation  of  the  e 
work. 

Of  course  some  embarrassments  have,  from  time  to  time,  beenexperie 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  statistics.  Discrepancies,  for  instance,  frequi 
appear  m  the  conunercial  returns  of  different  countries.  Thus  the  retun 
the  coal  exported  to  France  from  Great  Britain  do  not  strictly  corrcs] 
with  the  French  tablee  of  imports  from  the  latter  country.  In  hke  mai 
similar  variations  appear  in  the  official  reports  of  Belgium,  Prussia 
France.  Under  the  different  circumstances  of  commercial  dassificaUo 
of  local  registration,  and  probably  of  occasional  changes  of  destinatio 
would  be  unreasooahle  lo  expect  exact  conformity. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  central  statistical  commission  of  the  kingdo 
Belgium,  something  is  said  on  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  comparing  d 
ments  drawn  up  at  different  sources.  Great  Britain,  it  is  remarked,  ha 
corps  of  state  engineers,  notwithstanding  that  a  desire  has  been  express 
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liferent  times,  even  by  persons  yersed  in  the  art  of  mming  operations.  In 
Be^iom  and  in  France^  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry 
oecopy  themsdves  with  energy  in  its  details,  but  submit  to  the  control  of  the 
administratioo,  by  whose  agents  every  important  particular  is  ascertained  and 
carefully  registered.  In  England,  the  information  of  necessity  is  less  precise. 
The  produce  of  her  coal  mines  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  tons  trans- 
ported by  sea  to  foreign  or  domestic  ports,  and  on  the  canals  and  railroads 
iobnd,  chiefly  to  the  port  of  London.  A  rough  estimate  remains  to  be  made 
of  the  amount  conveyed  in  the  interior  or  consumed  upon  the  spot.  It  is 
impossible  therefore,  to  be  precise  as  to  the  quantity  really  produced  annually 
in  that  country. 

One  European  government  in  the  public  mining  returns,  confines  itself 
only  to  statements  of  total  production,  as  In  Prussia.  In  this  country  they 
gJcttlate  the  value  of  the  combustibles  at  the  places  of  extraction :  m  that» 
at  the  centres  of  consumption ;  and  in  a  third,  at  the  places  of  embariLation. 
Here,  the  tables  furnish  the  estimated  value  of  the  crude  minerals ;  there, 
their  value  aAer  they  have  undergone  different  preparations.  The  elements 
of  comparison  are  often  wanting. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  in  so  new  and  extensive  a  country  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  any  organized  system  is  in  efiective  operation  for 
determining  the  amount  of  coal  yearly  raised  there.  In  regard  to  anthracite, 
the  great  avenues  from  the  mines  to  tide  water  admit  of  exact  returns  of  the 
quantity  annually  transported,  and  means  exist,  in  fact,  of  ascertaining,  through 
the  returns  of  the  mining  establishments,  the  true  yearly  production. 

Not  so  with  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  interior.  Of  this  we 
are  wholly  uninformed,  and  the  area  of  the  coal-fields  is  so  large,  that  it  * 
seems  futile  to  hazard  even  the  roughest  calculation.  In  1840,  an  official 
attempt  was  made  to  acquire  that  information  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Che  Census  Act,  but  it  proved,  as  might  be  expected,  a  decided  and  acknow- 
ledged failure.  In  1845,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  conformity  with 
the  direction  of  the  Senate,  made  a  report  of  419  pages,  6th  January,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States.  From  no  county  or  state  in  the 
Union  was  a  single  return  obtained  as  to  the  coal  mines.  During  the  same 
year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pursuing  the  inquiry,  with  reference  to 
the  settlement  of  the  proposed  tarifl*,  issued  circulars  throughout  all  the  states, 
asking  information,  among  odier  statistics,  as  to  the  mines,  their  produce  and 
prices.  His  report  thereon  of  967  pages,  dated  3d  December  1845,  elicited 
DO  useful  result  on  this  head,  nor  a  single  return  relative  to  coal. 

The  wide  distribution  of  property  in  America  is  unfavourable  to  the  coUec- 
tkm  of  such  statistics.  The  process  must,  at  all  times,  be  unpopular,  and  the 
remits  extremely  uncertain.  This  species  of  investigation  savours  too  much 
of  tcmtiiiy  into  the  private  concerns  of  men,  and  is  unsuited  to  the  spirit  of 
wepoMkm  institntions. 
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INTRODUCTORT  SKETCH. 


Wi  uke  ibr  granted  that  every  one  who  may  chance  to  peruse  the  sum- 
fflary  of  statistics  of  nUnerai  fuel  which  we  have  embodied  in  the  present 
lection,  will  be  impressed  with  the  immense  importance  of  those  substances, 
particularly  as  developed  of  late  years ;  how  vastly  enlarged  the  area  and 
bulk  of  their  production  in  all  countries ;  how  essential  they  now  are  to  the 
eomfort  of  the  human  fiimily;  how  much  they  have  done  towards  the  exten- 
sion of  the  useful  arts;  how  gloriously  they  have  aided  the  progress  of 
invention  and  improvement;  how  mighty  are  the  results  which  have  followed 
their  increased  application  I  For  ourselves,  we  may  remark,  that  during 
the  investigation  into  the  geographical  distribution  of  coal  and  the  subordi- 
nate combHiistibles,  nothing  has  struck  us  more  forcibly  than  the  abundant 
supply  with  which  Providence  has  furnished  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe, 
particularly  in  its  northern  hemisphere.  We  were  astonished  at  the 
almost  numberless  positions  where  mineral  fuel  is  attainable ;  especially  in 
North  America  and  Europe.  With  very  inadequate  guides  at  the  outset,  we 
have  brought  together  an  enormous  mass  of  geological  and  statistical  details, 
which  exhibit  an  amount  and  variety  of  fossil  combustibles  which  far  ex- 
ceeded our  original  expectations.  We  have  seen  how  recent  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  immense  regions  occupied  by  coal,  and  that  every 
year  new  positions,  new  deposits,  become  known  to  the  traveller,  or  are 
demonstrated  by  the  geologist  Through  them,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
miner,  a  rich  store  of  intelligence  has  been  acquired,  yet  much  remains 
behind.  We  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  our  knowledge  as  regards  vast  areas 
of  country.  Busy  as  the  geologist  has  been  during  the  last  half  century, 
how  much  is  yet  to  be  investigated ;  how  wide  the  space  yet  untrodden ; 
bow  ample  the  fields  yet  open  to  the  scientific  explorer  1 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has,  more  especially,  been  prolific  in  the 
discovery  of  the  sites  of  useful  mineral  combustibles,  and  in  the  extended 
application  of  their  products  to  the  service  of  the  community.  Man  has  not 
only  been  taught  increased  facilities  in  adapting  them  to  the  useful  arts,  but 
practical  science  has  apprised  him  of  the  great  value  of  substances  heretofore 
accounted  of  little  worth,  yet  inexhaustibly  abundant,  and  almost  every 
where  within  his  reach.  He  has  acquired,  for  example,  many  new  facts 
r^ative  to  the  value  of  ptat,  hitherto  among  the  humblest  of  the  combusti- 
bles, yet  the  almost  universal  production  of  cold  or  temperate  climates,  and 
of  regions  which  are  entirely  incapable  of  producing  a  growth  of  timber  or 
of  the  larger  plants.  Independent  of  its  applicability  to  the  usual  domestic 
and  agrieoltora]  purposes,  he  has  seen  that  it  can  be  successfully  applied  for 
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gas-lighting,  for  steam  engines,  for  evaporation,  and  for  every  branch  o! 
iron  manufacture,  commencing  with  smelting  in  the  high  furnaces, 
ending  with  the  most  delicate  manipulations  practised  in  the  workin, 
steel.  Thus,  in  compensation  for  the  absence  of  the  supposed  superioi 
scriptions  of  fuel,  coal,  for  instance,  nature  has  been  bountiful  of  anoi 
where  most  needed;  and  one,  loo,  which,  unlike  fossil  coal,  is  reproduct 
always  renewable  and  renewing.  The  fear,  therefore,  entertained  by  s 
theorists,  that  the  earth  will  be  exhausted  of  its  mineral  combustibles, 
be  alleviated  by  the  contemplation  of  that  enormous  supply  of  vegetable 
which  prevails  where  eventually  it  will  be  most  needed. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  show  in  figures  how  vastly  more  profit 
is  the  application  of  labour  in  the  mining  and  working  and  transportin 
coal,  than  in  that  of  the  precious  metals.  The  annual  production  of  all 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  North  and  South  America  was  estimated  by  Bi 
Humboldt  at  ;^,243,000,  and  at  present  at  less  than  ;f5,000,000.  I^ 
the  value  of  the  coal  produced  annually,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  is  < 
puted  at  near  ^10,000,000  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  at  from  ^15,000,00 
;^20,000,000  sterling  at  the  places  of  consumption.  At  the  same  time, 
value  of  the  iron,  lm>ught  into  a  manufrctured  state  through  the  ageni 
this  coal,  is  ^17,000,000  more.  We  shall  enter  more  particularly  into 
subject  in  a  future  page.  We  cannot  but  mark  also  the  superior  chart 
and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coal  producing  and  consuming  o 
tries,  such  as  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  especially  since  the  i\ 
duction  of  steam  power,  to. that  of  the  people  of  the  soathem  and  tro] 
latitudes,  to  whom  coal  has  either  been  wholly  denied,  or  is  not  applic 
any  use.  The  industry,  activity,  moral  culture  and  intelligence  concenti 
around  any  of  the  great  depositories  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  temp< 
regions — in  the  anthracite  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance — hav 
parallel  in  the  countries  from  which  such  treasures  have  been  withheld. 

The  two  important  mineral  substances,  coal  and  iron,  have,  when  n 
available,  afforded  a  permanent  basis  for  commercial  and  manufactu 
prosperity.  Looking  at  the  position  of  some  of  the  j;reat  depositories  of 
and  iron,  one  perceives  that  upon  them  the  most  m>uri8hing  populatio 
concentrated— the  most  powerful  and  roagnifieent  nations  of  the  earth 
established.  If  these  two  apparently  coarse  and  unattractive  substances  1 
not  directly  caused  that  high  eminence  to  which  some  of  these  coun 
have  attained,  they,  at  least,  have  had  a  large  share  in  contributing  to  it 

In  preparing  this  volume,  our  investigations  have  in  great  measure  I 
directed  to  one  only  of  these  simple  mineral  substances,  coal,  although 
iron  has  not  altogether  been  lost  sight  of.  We  will  take  the  liberty  of 
roinating  this  passage,  in  the  words  of  M .  Aug.  Vischers. 

'<  Coal  is  now  the  indispensable  aliment  of  industry ;  it  is  a  prin 
material ;  engendering  force ;  giving  a  power  superior  to  tfiat  which  nat 

*  Let  ai  be  pennitted  to  eite  a  veiy  intereftiot  Uleitratioii  of  the  foregoinf  remark, 
the  tute  orPenofjWanU,  jatt  rarerred  to.  In  1$S5  comoMnoed  the  first  nininff  oper« 
in  Schujlkill  coaoty,  and  the  first  cooceotration  or  tettlers  from  all  coantries.  Id  1841 
central  town  of  PotHrille,  originating  at  a  later  date  than  we  have  quoted,  conuinec 
following  esubljahinenti  for  the  edacation  of  the  children  of  the  miners  and  newly  ee 
residents. 

Six  private  schools,  nambering  479  pupils ;  eight  public  schools,  numbering  472  pupi 
the  annual  average  eipense  for  each  pupil  being  only  $6.82 ;  eight  Sunday  schools,  t 
bering  1137  papiis{  teachers,  166{  toul,  2254,  with  a  library  of  1699  volumes. 

It  is  but  just  to  add,  thst  of  the  Catholic  school,  comprising  439  of  this  number,  a 
individual  had  taken  the  pledge  of  toul  abstinence  firom  intozicatiog  drinks /or  /(^c.--lt 
from  the  Sfiner't  Joamal  of  PottatUle,  Jasnary  1, 1842. 
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igfots,  such  as  water,  air,  ^  c,  procure.  It  is  to  industry  what  oxygen  is 
to  the  lungs,  water  to  the  plant,  nourishment  to  the  animal.  It  is  to  coal  we 
ove  steam  and  gas ;  it  replaces,  in  the  workshops  and  the  domestic  hearths, 
the  charcoal  which  had  become  too  costly.  Under  the  last  head,  in  our 
northerly  latitudes,  it  is  destined  always  to  acquire  increasing  and  more 
general  use.  The  employment  of  coal  will  henceforward  be  no  other  than 
a  question  of  cheapness ;  and,  in  the  present  age,  the  first  interest  of  industry 
ii,  above  all,  to  see  ameliorated  the  ways  of  communication ;  to  lower  the 
tolls  upon  the  routes  and  the  canals.  If  custom-house  officers  still  oppose 
shackles  on  manufiictured  products,  they  lower  their  barriers  for  the  passage 
of  the  raw  material." 

PROPORTIONATE  AREAS  OF  COAL  LAND  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  principal  coal 
piodacing  countries,  and  their  respective  areas  of  coal  land,  together  with 
the  proportions  which  they  severally  bear  to  each  other.  Those  of  France 
and  Spain  are  consideraUy  less  than  the  actual  amount.  Coal  occurs  in 
ilmoot  every  principal  subdivision  of  Spain,  but  we  have  only  included  the 
Astnrias  region. 
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Great  BnUia,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales, 

120,290 

11,859 

1-10 

64 

Spain,  'A«tahas  region] 

177,781 

3,408 

1-62 

18 

Fraoce,  firea  of  fixed  concessiom]  in  1845, 

203,736 

1,719 

1-118 

9 

BelfiQin  conceded  lands, 

11,372 

51S 
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PenoffjlTania,  U.  States, 

43,960 

16,437 

1-3 

84 

Bntjfh  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 

Scoua,  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland, 
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18,000 

M* 

98 
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The  railed  States  of  America, 
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1-17 

The  twelve  principal  coal  producing  Statea, 

665,283 

133,132 

1-4 

724 

184,073 
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Hence,  as  regards  European  countries,  Great  Britain  takes  the  first  rank : 
Bel^um,  as  regards  territorial  proportion,  occupies  the  second  rank,  although 
in  relative  coal  area  she  is  the  least  of  the  four.  Pennsylvania,  in  respect 
of  territorial  proportion,  is  higher  than  any  of  these,  being  relatively  one 
third:  but  in  absolute  area  of  coal  formation,  the  four  eastern  colonies  of 
British  America  united  exceeds  them  all,  being  larger  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Spain  conjoined.  This  table  is  not  strictly 
perfect ;  since  we  possess  the  areas  of  the  concessions  only  in  France ;  and, 
in  Spain,  only  the  single  coal  region  of  Asturias.  We  add  the  areas  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  but  cannot  state  the  proportions  of  coal  formations 
therein.  The  American  area  of  coal  is  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
aoaount  in  our  table. 


PROPORTIONATE  AREAS  OF  COAL  FORMATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Ubie  we  here  add  will  be  observed  with  great  interest,  on  account  of 
the  enormous  breadth  of  coal  formations,  in  the  United  Sutes.     There  are 
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yet  several  coal  producing  States  not  enumerated,  of  which  we  possess 
imperfect  information. 
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In  the  persuasion  that  the  diagram  form  always  conveys  more  acci 
impressions  than  mere  tables  which  embrace  a  number  of  figures,  we 
prepared   the  annexed   diagram    showing   the   Coal   Areas  of  vai 
countries,  and   the  best   illustration  of  the   preceding  statement 
details  of  the  coal  areas  in  the  United  States  of  America  follow  in  the 
table. 


Diagrtmu  of  the  superfitiai  Coal  AreoM  of  varmu  Ctmniries. 
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*  We  ha?e  Adopted,  in  the  eolomn  of  iqatre  mUet,  the  areu  of  Mitchell,  publk 
1836,  rather  than  thoee  of  Derby  or  MeCvUoch. 
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The  mijoritj  of  these  States  show  a  far  greater  proportion  of  coal  than 
io  those  of  Europe.  We  omit  from  the  above  table  some  detached  coal 
ueas  in  Arkaosas,  Missouri  territoiy,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island, 
respecting  which  our  information  is  incomplete. 

GENERAL  SUBOCARY  OF  COAL  STATISTICS. 

We  present,  in  this  place,  a  comparatiye  ? iew  of  the  coal  operations  of 
the  larger  coal-producing  countries  of  the  world.  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  baye  arranged  the  results  simultaneously,  in  all  of  these  countries ; 
bot  u  the  dates  of  the  latest  returns  are  not,  generally,  contemporaneous,  we 
are  compelled  to  a  slight  deviation  from  an  arrangement  otherwise  desirable. 
In  geoeraJ,  we  adopt  the  year  1845,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

EUROPE. 

Belgium. — In  1844-5  there  were  in  full  operation  212  mines,  and  not  in 
work  97  others,  making  in  all  309  mines,  comprising  540  coal  piu  in  ope- 
ntion  and  construction;  and  employing  38^00  miners  and  500  steam- 
csgines,  of  an  aggregate  force  of  22,841  horse  power.  The  product  of  their 
labour  was  4,445,240  tons,  which  were  returned  at  the  value  of  39^44,191 
Cranes,  at  the  places  of  extraction ;  equal  to  97,689,900,  or  to  jf  1,660,000 
iterliog.     In  1845,  the  quantity  raised  was  4,960,077  tons. 

Pbcsma. — ^In  the  year  1840  there  were  about  752  mines  or  pits  of  coal, 
anthracite  and  lignite  in  operation.  These  employed  24,024  miners,  and 
produced  3,245,607  tons,  whose  value  is  given  in  the  official  returns  at 
19,687,704  francs,  equivalent  to  83,806,289,  or  to  j6793,860  sterling. 

In  1844,  the  four  coal  provinces  of  Prussia  produced  3,650,000  tons,  of 
tbe  value  of  22,500,000  francs.  Three  German  States  of  the  Zollverein 
yielded  250,000  tons  of  the  value  of  2,250,000  francs. 

Tbe  Prussian  collieries  in  1844  employed  25,000  miners: — these  returns 
ippear  to  be  incomplete. 

FsAXCE. — During  the  year  1845,  there  were,  according  to  official  docu- 
ment*, 449  coal  mines  worked  and  unworked  ;  employing  30,778  miners, 
lod  producing  4,141,617  tons  of  mineral  fuel.  Their  value  at  the  pit's 
mouth  was  39,705,432  francs  »  97,663,000,  or  to  <£1, 603,106  sterling. 

The  average  quantity  raised  in  each  of  these  three  kingdoms  in  1845  was 
reiDirkably  similar  ;  but  there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  value  assigned 
to  the  coal  at  the  point  of  production.* 

Great  Britain. — As  the  details  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
coal  in  this  country,  [except  as  regards  the  coasting  trade  and  foreign  expor- 
tation,] are  not  officially  registered,  as  in  the  continental  states  we  have 
previously  cited,  an  exact  comparison  with  them  can  scarcely  be  instituted. 
We  may  sUte,  however,  that  about  1845-6  the  current  estimate  of  the  total 
production  of  coal  in  the  British  mines  was  thirty-one  and  a  half  millions  of 
tons;  whose  value  at  the  place  of  extraction  was  considered  to  be 
/9, 100,000  sterling,!  »  232,000,000  francs,  or  $44,000,000  annually. 

*  The  PniMUii  officid  valoations  and  the  Englifh  estimatef  are  mnch  lower  than  those  of 
France  or  Belgium.  While  the  aggregate  cost  of  all  descriptions  of  mineral  fuel  in  France 
vu  fttad  at  more  than  111  franca  per  English  ton,  the  coal  and  anthr^ite  of  Pmssia  were 
at  7  francs,  nad  lignite  only  3  franca.  While  the  coals  of  France  are  valued  at  14  fVanca 
per  ton,  and  tboee  of  Belgium  at  13^3  francs,  those  of  Great  BriUin  have  only  been  nomi- 
•lied  at  7.43  CmBCt. 

tMr.TaaMstfla  184ff. 
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We  hare  before  us,  howe? er,  another  statement,  in  which  the  produc 
for  the  year  1845,  is  rated  as  high  as  34,754,750  tons ;  of  which  one  t 
was  exported  or  shipped  coastwise,  and  two  thirds  were  consumed  in 
interior.    The  value  assigned  is  ;£9,450,000,  equal  to  945,738,000. 

Austria. — The  fifth  European  government  in  whose  provinces  co 
lignite  abounds,  and  in  which  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  ii 
extraction  of  those  substances  of  late  years,  is  the  Austrian  Empire, 
are,  however,  unable  to  institute,  with  accuracy,  a  comparison  with  t 
countries  we  have  just  cited.  The  provinces  which  contain  coal  and  lij 
comprise  an  area  of  about  150,000  English  square  miles,  but  how  mu* 
this  is  covered  by  coal  formations  does  not  appear  to  be  determined,  ei 
partially.  In  1845,  there  were  only  659,340  tons  produced.  The 
sumption,  since  that  period,  has  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  extei 
of  iron  works,  manufactures,  railroads,  and  steam  navigation  on  the  Dai 
on  the  Adriatic,  &c.    Bohemia  alone  produces  the  greater  half  of  this 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  this  immense  country,  ii 
of  the  enormous  areas  of  forest  and  mountain,  which  remain  almost  in 
primitive  solitude.  Within  these  regions,  vast  ranges  of  coal  formi 
exist ;  their  limits,  imperfectly  defined  by  the  geologist,  and  scarcely 
productive  now  than  at  the  period  of  the  earth's  first  occupation  by  the 
riginal  races.  Under  such  a  condition  of  things,  it  were  scarcely  ju 
compare  them  with  the  well  worked  fields  of  European  industry.  It 
suffice  that  we  exhibit  the  proportionate  extent  of  surface,  occupied  b; 
formations,  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  area  of  the  whole  country.* 
we  have  partly  effected  in  a  previous  page,  and  we  can,  to  some  extent, 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  production. 

In  a  few  of  the  older  states  which  border  on  the  Atlantic,  the  extri 
of  mineral  fuel  commenced,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday.  Yet  has  it  advi 
with  a  rapidity  unprecedented  in  the  world,  and  already  has  attained  a 
portance  among  the  industrial  occupations,  which  it  would  be  diffic 
estimate  in  figures. 

ProportionaU  areas  tf  coal  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and 
coal  producing  states. 

Square  miles.  Acr 

The  United  States  contains,  exclusive  of 

Texas  and  Oregon,  2,%0,000  »  1459,2( 

The  exact  boundaries  or  areas  of  coal 
and  anthracite  formations  cannot  yet  be 
exactly  defined,  in  each  state :  in  a  pre- 
vious table  we  have  detailed  the  closest 
approximation  to  those  results,  at  pre- 
sent attainable. 

The  aggregate  area  of  the  twelve  coal 

producing  states  is,  565,283  -»    361,7^ 

The  United  States  coal  area  is  thus  shown  to  be  one  seventeenth  i 
the  entire  area  of  the  states,  (with  the  exceptions  stated,)  and  to  I 
fourth  part  of  the  aggregate  area  of  the  twelve  principal  coal  states. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  census  returns  in  1840,  the  relative  proporti 
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eapiul  empbjed  in  ooal  mining,  iron  mtking,  and  lead  and  other  minerals 

Biined,  was,  then  as  follows,  fiz. : — 

Emplojed  in  the  iron  trade  in  the  United  States,  -       •20,432,131 

In  lead  and  other  minerals, 1,^0,061 

In  coal  operations, 6,224,464 


•28,476,656 


We  shall  demonstrate,  in  the  progress  of  this  volume  how  rapid  and 
enormous  has  been  the  increase  in  these  matters,  but  e^>ecially  as  relates 
to  coal  operations  in  the  United  States. 

Production  of  coal  and  anthracite  in  the  United  States. — By  returns  to 
Congress,  made  under  the  census  act  of  1940,  the  following  summary  of 
the  coal  trade  of  that  year  was  obtained.* 


Kmber  of  tons  of  SS40  Ibi.  each, 
Hiabcr  of  workmen  emplojed, 
Ctpital  iBTested, 
Freportioa  of  capital  to  prodoction, 


Anthracite. 


863,4S9 

3043 

•4,356,60S 

♦6  per  ton. 


Bitaminom  coal 

28  baaheli  to  one 

ton. 


986,828 

3,768 

1,868,862 

$2  per  ton. 


Total. 


1,849,317 

6,811 

6,224,464 


We  well  know  that  these  returns  are,  in  general  much  understated,  and  it 
is  also  understood  that  no  returns  whatever  were  received  from  whole  dis- 
tricts, 8o  that,  for  statistical  accuracy,  few  persons  place  any  reliance  upon 
the  results.  The  difficulty  arose,  partly  from  inattention  in  the  agents,  but 
still  more  from  a  natural  unwillingness  among  individuals  concerned,  to 
make  known  their  private  affairs,  their  capital,  and  the  amount  of  their 
business  undertakings. 

Production  of  anthracite  in  1845,  2,023,052  tons,  entirely  derived  from 
Pennsylvania.     In  1846,  2,343,992  tons.     In  1847,  2,982,309  tons. 

Of  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  annually  consumed  it  is  impossible  to 
haztrd  even  a  guess,  but  it  is  doubtless  considerably  less  than  that  of 
anthracite. 

Were  we  to  offer  a  very  rough  approximation  to  the  result  for  the  year 
1847,  we  might  say,  aggregate  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  nearly 
5,000,000  tons.  Value  at  the  place  of  production,  $7,500,000.  Value  at 
the  place  of  consumption,  $20,000,000. 

Id  each  case,  being  probably  below  the  actual  result. 

Among  all  the  states  in  the  American  Union  we  can  only  make  selection 
of  one,  which  admits  in  strict  fairness  of  being  compared,  in  its  details, 
with  the  coal  countries  of  Europe.  This  comparison  is  interesting,  and 
gires  a  striking  proof  of  the  remarkable  mineral  importance  and  the  flat- 
tering prospects  of  a  country  so  advantageously  circumstanced. 

Pe.NNSTLVANiA. — Unlike  the  countries  of  continental  Europe,  mineral 
statistics  are  here,  owing  to  the  free  character  of  its  political  institutions, 
attainable  with  considerable  difficulty.  There  are  no  records  of  the  number 
of  mines  in  operation,  of  the  number  of  workmen  employed,  the  popula- 
tion supported  in  the  coal  districts,  the  amount  of  production,  its  cost,  and 
nomeroas  details  of  interest  with  which  the  periodical  returns  of  France, 
Prossia,  Belgium,  &c.,  minutely  abound.     The  attempt  to  acquire  this  in- 

!JS**^'*J^.-  ?•  ^"«ic*l  Regitter  of  1840,  p.  369 ;  alio  HoBt't  Merchanfi  Mag.  184J, 
p.S87}mim  Baltuaora  Kaport,  Hot.  16, 1843. 
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formation  dnrinff  the  pcocen  of  taking  the  United  States  census  of  16 
was  only  partialTj  successful.  The  objections  and  difficulties  attending 
former  inquiry,  will  scarcely  be  obviated  even  by  a  more  perfectly  digei 
plan,  and  a  more  eflfectif  e  organization  on  a  future  occasion. 

Pennsylvania  couUins  43^60  square  miles  ■■  88,134,400  acres.  1 
areas  in  this  state  which  are  occupied  by  anthracite,  semi-bituminous  ) 
bituminous  coals,  equal  to  9,862,(K)0  acres. 

Hence,  it  appears,  that  Pennsylvania  has  more  than  one-third  of 
whole  superficies  covered  by  productive  coal  formations ;  a  proportion  n 
than  three  times  greater  (relatively)  than  Great  Britain,  the  most  produo 
of  the  European  countries,  and  almost  double  the  proportionate  coal  i 
of  the  British  American  coal  producing  provinces.  Our  previous  table 
shown  that  there  are  three  other  states,  in  the  Union,  namely,  Kentm 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  that  preserve  the  same  ratio  of  one-third,  as  Pennsy 
nia.  Indiana  has  one-fifih,  and  Illinois  has  no  less  than  three-fourths  of 
entire  area  occupied  by  the  carboniferous  strau.  These  six  sovereign  st 
comprise  279,755  square  miles,  and  average  each  46,026  square  mi 
approaching  nearly  to  the  size  of  England,  which  has  49,643. 


Production  in  1840. — ^The  census  return  shows  of 
anthracite,        ....... 

Of  bituminous  coal,  returned  in  bushels, 


Tom. 

859,686 
415,023 


Mil 

2 

1 


In  Pennsylvania,         •       -  14^^4,709        4 

The  foregoing  abstsacts  illustrate  the  coal  statistics  of  the  most  impor 
countries  in  the  world.  We  now  proceed  to  present  the  details  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  in  a  concentrated  form.  The  resulu,  for  the 
time  brought  under  review,  are  of  a  very  interesting  nature. 


PRODUCTION  OF  COMBUSTIBLES. 

Table  of  the  Comparative  Production  of  the  Six  Principal  Coal  Count 
in  the  Worlds  in  the  year  1845. — ^To  enable  us  to  exhibit  the  rela 
annual  production  and  value  of  the  coal,  anthracite  and  lignite  or  br< 
coal,  in  the  six  great  coal-producing  countries  of  our  globe,  in  the  year  1^ 
which  is  the  latest  year  in  which  we  can  now  present  a  series  of  cont 
poraneous  statistics,  we  have  prepared  the  following  illustrative  statem 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  two  succeeding  years,  u| 
the  time  of  publishing  this  work,  a  regular  increase  has  been  siroultaneo 
going  on,  in  all  the  countries  enumerated,  and  apparently  at  about  a  coi 
ponding  ratio.  The  present  table  shows  the  relative  proportions,  in  € 
1000  parts,  yielded  by  each  country,  in  1845. 


Order 

in 

GoWTBtSi. 

S^Mr*    milM 
of  Coal  For- 

MtlOM. 

roRf  or  Fuel 
rttotd     In 
llM      /Mr 
184ft. 

RtlatliF* 
pnruof 

looo. 

OfltotalttttoMled  vtloe  at 
placat  of  prodactlon. 

184^ 

UntlMl    Sutta 
Dollan. 

Bn.,..  S 

1 
9 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Great  Britain, 
Belgium, 
United  States, 
Franee. 

Prussian  States, 
Austrian  States, 

11,859 

518 

133,139 

1,719 

not  defined, 

do. 

31,500,000 
4,960,077 
4,400,000 
4,141,617 
3,500,000 
659,340 

649 
101 
89 
84 
70 
14 

•45,738,000 
7,689,900 
6,650,000 
7,663,000 
4,199.945 
800,000 

je9,450,( 

1,660,( 

1,373,S 

1,603,1 

856,2 

165,^ 

Total, 

49,161,034 

1000 

79t663«e45 

U,10S,^ 

Hie  •ccowfupyini 
staple  and  iateliigilNe  ibrou 
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represents  these  proportiooate  results  in  a 


Dmgrmm§9f  therdathtamounU  of  produdion  of  Mineral  ComhutHbkainthe  Six 
Friidpai  Cod-pndueing  CawUrieB  of  the  World,  in  the  year  1845. 


Bflyiiun. 

4-.  961X077 


Fiaiire 

4^,141,617 

Tbns 


3. 


United  Slait^b 
of 

America. 
Anthracit  € 
3,650,000   tons 

Btium-Voat 
l.?5aOO0  tm^ 


Tuns 
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The  retorna  of  the  prodaclion  of  coal  during  the  years  1846  and  1< 
have  not  all  reached  us :  those  received  will  be  found  under  their  ap| 
priate  heads. 

Comparatioe  ratio  of  Increased  Production  in  Twenty  Years,— li  i 
matter  of  very  great  statistical  interest,  in  illustration  of  the  condition  c 
highly  important  branch  of  industrial  economy,  to  ascertain  the  actual  | 
gress  which  has  simultaneously  been  made,  in  the  demand  for,  and  coi 
quent  consumption  of,  the  mineral  combustibles,  during  some. years  p 
With  a  view  to  eflect  such  a  result,  and  thereby  to  indicate  this  progres 
a  comprehensive  form,  we  have  computed  the  contemporaneous  advance 
five  principal  coal  producing  countries,  during  the  space  of  twenty  y 
prior  to  1st  January,  1846 — that  is  to  say  from  1825  to  1845  inclua 
For  a  portion  of  these  countries  we  have  official  returns  for  1846,  and  c 
as  late  as  1847 ;  but  we  are  constrained  to  omit  them  in  this  uble,  beci 
their  insertion  would  prevent  a  just  and  accurate  comparison  with  the  r 
more  especially  as  the  latest  years  show  a  greatly  accelerated  ratio  of  incre 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  advance,  per  centum,  during  the  twenty  y 
aforesaid,  in  the  mining  countries  named. 

IncrMM  per  < 
in  tweotj  j« 

I.  Pennsylvania,  production  of  anthracite  only,  that  of 

bituminous  coal  being  unknown,  5654 

II.  Great  Britain,  the  production  and  general  consump- 
tion are  not  rei^stered. 

Exports  to  foreign  countries  and  British 

settlements  abroad,  713 

General  shipments  at  the  mines,  for  ex* 

portation  and  for  home  consumption,  07 

Brought  into  the  port  of  London,  63 

III.  Prussia,  indigenous  production,  124 

IV.  France,        do.  do.  It:^! 
V.  Belgium,      do.              do.  Ill 

Hence  it  appears  that  as  regards  the  highest  rate  of  increase,  Pennsyl v 
far  outstrips  all  her  contemporaries  of  the  old  worid  within  the  coroi 
period  of  twenty  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  means  exist  for  ascen 
ing  the  advance,  made  in  her  production,  by  Great  Britain,  during 
same  interval.  The  increase,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  well  known  to  be  • 
siderable,  and  it  certainly  must  bear  some  analogous  proportion  to 
enlargement  of  the  manufacturing  departments.  The  home  consumptio 
coals  in  South  Wales  alone  is  not  less  than  5,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
our  next  table  we  shall  pursue  this  subject  of  accelerated  production 
more  in  detail. 

Onward  ntooemaU  of  the  Coal  7Va<&.— The  purport  of  the  folloi 
comprehensive  statement  b  to  show  the  advance,  per  cent,,  in  the  proi 
tion,  the  importation,  the  exportation,  and  the  consumption,  of  mineral 
in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  We  have  compute 
where  practicable,  during  three  periods;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  ten, 
fifteen,  and  (he  twenty-five  years  prior  to  1846: — the  first  period  being  I 
1835  to  1845,  and  the  second  from  1830  to  1845,  and  the  third  from  1 
to  1845  inclusive.  The  production  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  exi 
known  and  compared ;  we  therefore  merely  exhibit  the  increase  in  reli 
to  shipments,  exports,  consumption  in  LondoUi  &c 
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iV^MrfMiMle  i»ar€au,per  untum,  of  the  Production,  In^fmiaHon,  Export 
tahom,  amd  Qmiumpium  of  Mineral  Combustibles,  in  conten^oraneoui 
periods. 


^ 

o 

ll 

d 

CovntriM. 

n 

01 

II 

Importa- 

B  ? 

1^ 

1«  PMuMj  iT&niif 

I 

la 

15 

254 
1057 

ditninM, 

incraasing. 
to  Canada. 

General  ohip'ig, 

■f. 

15 
25 

94 

iiiereaB$i 

It  GfMI  BHiuii,' 

Pon  of  Landau, 

;: 

15 
35 

66 
101 

Foreign  ExportB, 

:; 

15 
35 

401 
904 

nL  Aitititt, 

; 
; 

10 
IS 

90 
410 

mpimce. 

15 
25 

126 
284 

S30 

688 

370 

c 

10 

71 

T.  B^lpnttt 

I 

15 
^5 

95 

5U 

48 

c 

10 

C5 

328 

166 

TLPtnMti, 

i 

15 

112 

1126 

220 

c 

25 

154 

777* 

^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  these  proportions  bear  no  relation 
to  the  ammtnt  of  production,  &c ,  in  any  of  the  countries  named ;  but,  as 
already  announced,  they  simply  represent  the  comparative  periodical  pro- 
gress made,  per  centam,  in  each  of  those  countries.  We  have,  in  the  fore- 
going tables,  made  our  computations  on  the  four  epochs  of  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years ;  because,  by  such  subdivision,  we  are  enabled 
to  illustrate  more  faithfully  the  contemporaneous  increase  than  if  the  com- 
parison had  been  limited  to  a  single  term. 

We  have  now  placed  before  the  reader,  in  the  most  concentrated  form  of 
which  the  matter  is  susceptible,  the  means  of  judging,  with  perfect  accuracy, 
of  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  mining  and  commercial  disposition  of 
mineral  fuel  that  has  taken  place  in  our  own  times.  We  here  observe,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  fifteen  years  prior  to  1846,  Belgium  increased  95  tons 
CO  every  100,  in  1830;  that  Prussia  added  112  to  every  100;  that  France 
added  125  to  every  100 ;  and  Austria's  rate  of  increase  was  not  less  than 
410  on  each  100.  The  ratio  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  pointed  out,  except 
that  flhe  increased  her  foreign  exportation  ftve-fold  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
But  the  most  remarkable  advance  on  record  is  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania, 
where,  on  every  100  tons  of  coal  produced  in  1830,  the  absolute  increase 
it  represeoted  by  1057  tons  in  1845. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  MINERAL  FUEL. 

The  (bllowing  pages  conuin  a  resum^  of  what  we  have  elsewhere  exhi- 
bited m  deUil;  viz.  of  the  entire  range  of  our  present  knowledge,  regarding 
the  pffodoctioD,  importation,  exportation,  and   consumption  of  fossil  fuel, 
*  Tkb  M  tb«  iBcraated  ezporUlion  to  France  only.    Thit  to  Holland  it  greater. 
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within  all  the  principal  coal  producing  and  coal  consaming  coantries  in 
world ;  together  with  their  periodical  rates  of  increase  down  to  the  prei 
time ;  deri? ed  from  every  official  return  accessible  to  us. 

Great  Britain — Increased  General  Produciian. — Owing  to  the  abse 
of  official  records,  applying  to  the  general  production  of  the  collie 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  constrained  to  leave  this  as  a  i 
ter  of  inference,  from  the  results  which  we  have  to  adduce.  We  kn 
however,  that  its  rate  of  increase  has  been  rapid,  especially  in  all  the  mi 
facturing  districts ;  probably  even  much  more  so  than  that  of  exportatioi 

Increased  Shipments  for  Home  and  Foreign  Consumption,  from  the  P 
of  Production.— From  4,365,000  tons  in  1619,  to  11,254,750  tons  in  18 
being  at  the  rate  of  158  per  cent,  in  twenty-six  years.  This  quantil 
supposed  to  be  about  one-third  of  the  entire  production  of  the  United  K 
doro.  The  declared  value  advanced  from  ^^145,943  in  1828,  to  J^TO, 
in  1645 ;  or  569  per  cent  in  seventeen  years. 

Increased  Exportation  of  Coal. — ^To  the  colonies  and  British  posse8si< 
from  71,000  tons  in  1619,  to  375,302  tons  in  1645;  or  426  per  cent 
26  years;  to  France,  from  39,180  tons  in  1625,  to  647,967  tons  in  U 
«»  1561  per  cent  in  20  years;  do.  from  24,600  tons  in  1620,  to  647; 
tons  in  1645,  »  ^12  per  cent  in  25  years;  to  Russia,  1450  per  ceni 
25  years ;  do.  375  per  cent  in  15  years ;  Denmark,  1600  per  cent  is 
years;  Pruasia,  1214  per  cent  in  15  years;  United  States,  267  per  c 
in  15  years;  do.  British  and  Colonial,  164  per  cent  in  15  years;  1 
Indies  and  Ceylon,  2025  per  cent  in  15  years ;  British  West  Indies, 
per  cent  in  15  years;  Germany,  417  per  cent  in  14  years;  Italy,  323 
cent,  in  9  years.  Increased  number  of  British  vessels  laden  with  coal 
foreign  ports,  in  the  six  years  from  1840  to  1846  inclusive,  142  per  cen 

Increased  Shipments  from  the  Collieries  of  the  North  of  England^ 
from  the  ports  of  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  Stockton  on  Tees,  for  fon 
and  home  consumption  collectively. — From  820,620  tons  in  1710 
6,123,262  tons  in  1642,  «->  646  per  cent  in  132  years;  from  2,965, 
tons  in  1610,  to  6,123,262  tons  in  1842,  »  151  per  cent  in  32  ye 
from  3,160,956  tons  in  J632,  to  6,123,282  tons  in  1842,  =  93  per  cent 
10  years.     For  home  consumption,  50  per  cent  in  18  years,  ending  164S 

For  Foreign  Consumption  only. — From  157,014  tons  in  1820,  to  1,7 
988  tons  in  1845,  »  1036  per  cent  in  25  years.  In  1773,  there  v 
only  13  collieries  in  the  Newcastle  district,  which  number  increased 
16^8,  to  59,  with  an  annual  productive  power  of  6,123,922  tons.  In  \i 
this  productive  power  was  estimated  at  13,000,000  tons,  and  the  nun 
of  collieries  had  increased  to  124,  and  of  pits,  to  192;  besides  6  other 
lieries  in  other  parts  of  the  same  field,  and  300,000  tons  which  were  su 
seded  by  the  inland  coal.  The  shipments  of  coal  to  foreign  parts,  from 
district,  has  increased  from  50^605  tons  in  1610,  to  1^84,988  tons  in  18 
being  at  the  rate  of  3468  per  cent  in  35  years. 

Increased  Importation  of  Coal  into  the  port  of  London  by  Sea  and  Li 
—From  1,667,301  tons  in  1822,  to  3,461,199  tons  in  1845,  »  108 
cent,  in  23  years;  from  300,000  tons  in  1699,  to  3,461,199  in  1645, 
1037  per  cent  in  146  years;  from  2,079,275  tons  in  1630,  to  3,461, 
tons  in  1845,  a  66  per  cent  in  15  years. 

Increased  fkfreign  Shipments  of  Coal  from  Hull.—7,4GQ  tons  in  1839 
42,769  tons  in  1845,  a  477  per  cent  in  12  years.  From  Liveip 
50,561  tons  in  1833,  to  123,456  tons  in  1845,  -i  146  per  cent  in  12  ye 
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ScoTLANi^— Has  a  greatly  increased  production  of  coa),  bat  for  the  same 
reason  as  in  the  case  of  England,  we  possess  no  precise  returns  of  the  ag- 
gregate. This  enlarged  production  is,  in  great  measure,  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  home  coosomption,  especially  to  the  ? arious  departments  of  iron 
making,  which  has  advanced  with  surprising  rapidity  since  the  discovery 
oftbe  Black  Band  ore. 

Es^ariaiiom  to  Fdrtign  parts  increased  from  31,^0  tons,  in  1828,  to 
339^513  tons^  in  1845;  equivalent  to  617  per  cent,  in  seventeen  years. 
Bot  the  recent  excess  of  production  is  mainly  reserved  for  home  use. 

South  Wales. — We  have  no  returns  in  relation  to  the  advanced  pro- 
dacliocL  Judging  from  the  increased  number  and  power  of  the  Welsh  iron 
works,  the  home  consumption  of  coal  must  be  greatly  augmented.  It  has 
been  asserted,  in  1844,  that  one  third  of  the  iron  consumed  in  the  known 
world,  is  produced  in  the  mineral  basin  of  South  Wales,  and  upwards  of 
fire  millioa  tons  of  coal  are  annually  consumed  in  its  manufacture,  and  for 
ocber  parpoees,  within  the  coal-field. 

For^gn  Exports. — ^The  exports  of  South  Wales,  in  1833,  amounted  to 
34381  tons.  In  1845,  fonr  only  of  the  principal  ports  exported  237,577 
tons.  The  entire  increase,  probably,  does  not  fall  short  of  1000  per  cent, 
in  twelve  years. 

SUpmsemts  to  2>md(m— Increased  from  34,000  tons,  in  1828,  to  81,725 
tons,  in  1843,  or  172  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years. 

Inereastd  General  Shipments  for  Home  and  Foreign  consumption* — From 
904396  tons,  in  1828.  to  1,700,000  tons,  in  1841,  =»  88  per  cent,  in  thir- 
teen years. 

The  shipments,  therefore,  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  home  consumption 
required  for  the  iron  works,  d&c. 

FaA.NCB. — Increased  Indigenous  Production  of  Coaly  Anthracite  and 
Usnite,  in  29  3^rar5.~From  869,410  tons,  in  1815,  to  3,639,446  tons,  in 
1843,  the  ratio  is  203  per  cent. 

Taibk  of  the  relative  Increased  Production  of  Mineral   Combustibles  in 
France;  representing  the  production  in  1787  as  1.00. 

Yean.  Fuel,  Time,  Proportion. 

Dmte.  Tona.  Years. 

1787  212,910  1.00 

1820  1,078.560  33  4.06 

1830  1,836,950  43  7.62 

1840  2,960,015  53  12.89 

1843  3,639,446  56  16.09 

1845  4,141,617  58  19.45 

Increased  value  of  Indigenous  Production  in  France,  in  28  (tnd  31  years. 

In  1814.        In  1842.        In  1845. 

Value  in  Francs,  6,082,447        33.497,779        39,705,432 

U.  S.  Dolls.,     1,316.950  6,476.237  7,663,000 

Engl.  Sterling,   272,097  1,352,472  1,603.106 

Increased  ratio  of  value  in  28  years  =  397  per  cent. :  in  31  yesrs,  489 
per  cent 
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In  1846. 
Tons. 


Increased  Importation  of  Mineral  Fuel  into  France,  sinu  18M. 

Peroei 
S5j6i 

24.800  to   647,907  »    251 
224,100  to  1.376.100  »    51 

27,500 
276,400 


Imported  in  1820, 
Tons. 

to 

to 
to 
to 


647,967 
1,376,100 

237,200 
2,116,272 


7« 


From  Great  Britain  to  France, 
From  Belgium  " 

From  Prussia  ** 

Total  imported  into  France, 

And  an  increase  on  the  total  importation,  since  1802,  of  1756  per  cen 
43  years. 

Ratio  of  increased  Constai^tian  of  Mineral  Combustibles  in  France-^ 
tinguishing  the  indigenous  fuel  from  the  indigenous  and  imported  < 
bined,  in  the  periods  of  thirtj  and  fiAj-eigbt  years,  prior  to  1846. 


Ditct. 

General  Couomptioo. 

Tons. 

Periods  of 
je«ra. 

Increaie 
per  ceot. 

Tons. 

locreate 
per  cent. 

1787 
1815 
1845 

919,910 

869,410 

4,141,617 

30 

58 

375 
1853 

399,130 
1,096,890 
6,951,790 

470 
1467 

Belgium. — Increased  number  of  C6alpiis  in  operaiion  or  in  construe 
—From  314  pits  or  points  of  extraction,  in  1830,  to  660  in  1840. 

Number  of  BTtners  increased  from  29,253  in  1830,  to  38,490  in  184' 

Production, — Within  about  thirty  years  there  have  been  one  or  tw< 
riods  of  ebb  and  flow.  Thus,  from  1802  with  2,635,000  tons,  to  183 
was  rfc/uc€(f  to 2,249,000  tons,  or  17  per  cent  decrease  in  thirty  years; 
from  2,249,000  tons  in  1832,  increaud  to  4,960,077  in  1845,  or  120 
cent  gain  in  thirteen  years. 

The  increased  value  in  the  same  interval  being  from  16,957^00  fir 
in  1832,  to  55,400,000  francs  in  1840,  or  226  per  cent,  in  eight  years. 

Liege,        1830  to  1845,    537,100  t 
Hainault,      "  "       1,757,346 

Namur,         "  "  111,873 


Increased  annual  production 
in  the  Belgian  Provinces,  ' 


Total  increase  from  2,553,000  tons  in  1830,  to  4,960,000  tons  in  11 
or  94  per  cent  in  fifteen  years. 

Increased  Importation  from  Great  Britain-^^From  770  tons  in  183! 
36,440  in  1841,  and  about  20,000  tons  in  1847.  The  import  trade,  b 
of  subordinate  importance,  was  reduced  to  only  11,071  tons  from  Engl 
and  about  the  same  quantity  from  France,  in  the  year  prior  to  1847. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  has  advanced  so  rapidly  that  there  were  o 
tons  produced  from  the  furnaces  of  a  single  province,  Hainault,  in  1846,  i 
in  the  entire  kingdom  of  Belgium,  only  five  years  before. 

Increased  Exportation  of  Bituminous  Coal  from  Belgium,  chiefs 
/Vonrc.— Advance  from  621,560  tons  in  1830,  to  1,356,973  in  1846,a' 
per  cent  in  sixteen  years.     Upwards  of  1 ,700,000  tons  in  1847. 

In  the  fifty-eight  years  from  1787  to  1845,  the  exportation  of  coal  f 
Belgium  into  France  increased  twenty-seven  fold ;  or  2708  per  cent.  1 
to  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  seven  years  between  1835  and  1842,  advan 
nineteen  fold.    To  other  countries  no  advance. 
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hurmsed  amuud  Omsumpiian  of  Coal  in  Be^'ton.— Advance  from 
2,162,000  tons  in  1830,  to  2,670,000  in  1640.  The  domestic  consumption 
io  1847  wwB  probably  upwards  of  4,000,000  tons. 

Holland. — ^The  quantity  of  coal  received  from  England  has  increased 
azty-MTen  per  cent  in  tbe  ten  years  between  1831  and  1841,  since  which 
it  hii  diminishsd  forty-eight  per  cent,  in  1846. 

Ttiat  from  Belgium  has  augmented  1940  per  cent,  in  tbe  seven  years 
from  1835  to  1842.    There  is  a  large  increase  from  the  Prussian  provinces. 

KiifODOM  OF  Prussia.— /jiereasecf  Importation  of  Bituminous  Coal, — Ad- 
Tance,  154  per  cent  in  twenty-six  years;  from  1832  to  1844, 112  per  cept. 
in  twelve  years. 

Imertasid  Importation  of  Coal  from  England. — From  15,956  tons  in 
1831,  to  184,487  tons  in  1845,  about  ten  fold,  or  1050  per  cent.,  in  four- 
teen yearsL 

Rhknish  Provlvces  op  Prussia. — Eiportation  to  France, — From  27,500 
loos  in  1820,  to  237,200  in  1845 ;  777  per  cent,  increase  in  25  years. 

In  tbe  fifty-eight  years  from  1787  to  1845,  the  exportation  into  France 
advanced  twenty-three  fold,  or  2322  per  cent,  increase. 

Increased  production  of  bituminous  Coal  in  the  provinces  of  the  Lower 
Rhone— SaarMuk.— From  233,000  English  tons  in  1817,  to  700,000  tons 
in  1844,  «■  200  per  cent  in  twenty-seven  years. 

Wrstpualia. — Increased  production  of  Coal, — From  370,268  English 
tons  in  1819,  to  1,200,000  tons  in  1844,  »  224  per  cent. 

Prcssian  Silesia. — Increased  production  of  bituminous  Coal — From 
285,000  English  tons  in  1817,  to  850,000  tons  in  1844,  =  200  per  cent,  in 
tweoty-eeven  years. 

Prussun  Sazont — ^Has  doubled  her  production  in  twenty-one  years. 

Hanse  Towns. — Increased  Importation  of  Coal  from  Great  Britain, — 
From  26,500  tons  in  1789,  to  227,539  tons  in  1845,  =>  759  per  cent  in 
fifty-six  years.    See  Zollverein. 

DcufifARK. — Increased  Importation  from  Oreat  Britain, — From  61,392 
tons  in  1828,  to  168,153  tons  in  1845,  =>  170  per  cent,  in  seventeen  years. 

Norway. — Increased  Importation  of  bituminous  Coal  from  England, — 
From  3771  tons  in  1831,  to  15,894  tons  in  1841. 

Sweden. — From  Great  Britain. — Increase  from  6150  tons  in  1831,  to 
26,941  tons  in  1841. 

KvssiA.^^Increased  Importation  of  bituminous  Coal  from  England. — 
From  42,061  tons  in  1835,  to  150,422  tons  in  1845,»  257  per  cent. 

«       2,316    "       1810,  "  "  "     =1150  do.  in  25  years. 

1820  "  "  "     =7400  do.  in  28  years. 

Hungary. — Increased  production  of  bituminous  Coal, — From  1823  (aver- 
age of  ten  years)  14,500  tons,  to  33,076  tons  in  1845;  207  per  cent,  in 
twenty-three  years. 

Bohemia. — Increased  consumption  of  Coal  in  Prague  in  ten  years.— From 
10,000  French  tonnes  in  1830,  to  24,000  in  1839. 

Production.— Advunced  from  122,000  tons  in  1832,  to  340,000  tons  in 

1845,  =  170  per  cent,  in  thirteen  years. 

Austria. — Increased  production  of  coal  in  the  empire,  from  1838  to 

1846,  216  per  cent. 
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Increased  consumption  of  Coal  in  Vienna  in  ten  years, — From  9 
French  toonea  in  1830,  to  10,000  in  1839. 

Upper  and  Lower  Austria  increased  production  47  per  cent,  in  four  y< 
from  1830  to  1834. 

Increased  production  of  combustibles  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  from  S 
000  tons  in  1832,  to  700,000  tons  in  1646, »  234  per  cent  in  14  yeai 

Gerbian  States. — Prussian  or  German  Custom-house  League — 
Deutsche  ^oiherein. — Increased  importation  from  Great  Britain,  from 
033  tons  in  1831,  to  227,539  tons  in  1845,  being  417  per  cent  in  foot 
years. 

General  exportation  from  the  Zolherein. — ^218,440  tons  in  1834,  to  i 
150  tons  in  1843,  being  60  per  cent  in  nine  years. 

Genera]  movement  of  coals  in  the  states  of  the  German  Associatio 
from  282,760  tons  in  1834,  to  605,900  in  1843,  »  1 1 1  per  cent,  of  incn 
in  nine  years. 

Spain.— Notwithstanding  our  inability  to  illustrate  with  precision 
mining  statistics  of  Spain,  we  must  not  o? erlook  the  fact  that  it  seems 
tined  to  become  one  of  the  most  faluable  of  the  continental  coal-proda 
countries.  In  superficial  area,  the  Asturian  coal-field  is  probably  no 
ceeded  by  any  other  on  the  continent,  and  as  regards  the  number  and  qu 
of  its  coal  seams,  it  is  no  less  distinguished,  although  it  is  one  of  the  li 
brought  into  operation. 

Great  expectations  have  been  formed  as  to  the  national  value  of  this 
trict,  and  much  enterprise  has  already  been  attracted  to  the  developmei 
its  important  mineral  resources;  especially  those  of  bituminous  coal 
iron  ore. 

The  coal  business  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  but  promises  a  i 
progress  in  future.  Thus  the  amount  shipped  coastwise  from  the  Pc 
Gijon,  in  1842,  was  14,100  tons,  and  in  1844  was  41,400  tons. 

United  States  of  America. — Imported  CdaL — ^The  only  countries 
which  coal  ever  finds  its  way  into  the  United  States,  are  Great  Britain 
British  America,  and  the  contributions  from  thence  appear  to  be  ann 
diminishing.  For  a  time  there  was  an  increasing  foreign  importation ; 
from  22,123  tons  in  1821,  to  181^1  tons  in  1839.  By  the  operatic 
the  American  tariff,  this  advance  was  not  only  checked,  but  a  retrog 
movement  was  produced,  so  as  in  1843  to  amount  to  only  41,163  ton 
the  United  Sutes  returns.  By  the  last  annual  return,  that  for  1847 
entry  of  foreign  coals,  whether  from  Europe  or  from  British  America, 
148,021  tons ;  of  which  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons  were  re-exported,  fo 
service  of  the  English  steam  ships. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  COAL  AND  ANTHRACITE. 

Bituminous  Coal. — We  have  already  indicated  that  we  possess  no  aul 
tic  data  for  determining  the  progressive  production  of  this  descriptic 
fuel,  in  the  United  States.  Such  informal  details  as  have  reached  us, 
appear  in  the  proper  place ;  and  we  can  only  remark  here  that  the  ra 
increase  is  evidently  very  rapid. 

Anthracite, — Of  this  important  combustible  we  shall  have  much  to 
and  we  possess  abundant  testimony  upon  which  to  found  our  calculat 
The  production  of  anthracite  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  confined  t( 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  possesses  a  numerous  and  interesting  groi 
coal  basins,  of  various  sizes  and  characters. 
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Our  returns  show  that  the  consumption  of  anthracite, — in  other  words, 
the  cotl  trade,— commenced  with  365  tons  in  the  year  1820;  that  the  pro- 
duction reached  48,047  tons  in  1827;  that  it  had  increased  to  881,026  tons 
in  1837,  and  adrancedto  three  millions  of  tons  in  1847;  without  including 
much  that  is  consumed  on  the  spot,  in  the  mining  di^ricts,  or  in  the  interior 
of  the  coootrj. 

The  increased  production,  therefore,  was,  in  the  first  ten  years,  riz :  from 
1827  to  1837,  1735  per  cent ;  in  the  second  ten  years,  ?iz  :  from  1837  to 
1847,  240  per  cent ;  and  in  the  twenty  years  previous  to  1848,  that  is,  from 
1827  to  1847,  6150  per  cent 

We  introduce  another  view  of  this  subject,  which  eihibits  this  accelerated 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  anthracite,  perhaps,  with  yet  greater  perspi* 
enity.  The  amount  which  was  periodically  forwarded  to  market,  exclusive 
of  the  consumption  in  and  near  the  places  of  production  and  which  has  not 
been  estimated,  is  as  follows : 

Aggregate  in  the  21  years  from  1820  to  1840,  inclusive,     6,847,172  tons. 
In  the  succeeding  7  years  to  1847,  inclusive,  12,371,961    " 

Total  furnished  from  the  commencement,  19,219,133  tons. 

With  this  we  terminate- our  compendium  of  the  coal  statistics,  into  whose 

details  we  shall  enter  at  large  further  on :  our  immediate  object  being  that 

of  showing  the  rapid  increase  in  the  annual  production  of  coal,  all  over  the 

globe,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 


PRODUCTION  OF  IRON. 

We  have  already  exhibited  in  the  diagram  form,  the  superficial  areas  of 
the  principal  coal  producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  also  the  squares  of 
the  coal  production  of  the  same  countries,  in  the  year  1845.  We  are  in- 
duced to  occupy  a  small  space  here,  by  a  similar  mode  of  illustration  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  iron,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  chief  manu- 
facturing countries. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  materials  forming  this  volume,  we  never  con- 
templated to  devote  any  part  of  it  to  the  subject  of  iron.  The  statistics  of 
eoal,  which  we  undertook  to  elucidate,  seemed  to  promise  a  task  of  quite 
sufficient  magnitude  to  keep  us  in  full  occupation.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
found  that  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  coal  trade  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  contemporaneous  process  of  the  iron  manufacture,  that  we 
have,  almost  unconsciously,  been  led  out  of  our  prescribed  path;  and 
having  collected  some  interesting  results  by  the  way,  we  give  them  insertion 
in  their  appropriate  places. 

We  now  only  propose  in  this  place,  to  introduce  a  diagram  showing  the 
condition,  as  to  production,  of  the  iron  manufactory  or  smelting,  in  the 
year  1 845,  the  latest  year  in  which  we  could  obtain  a  series  of  contempo- 
rary returns. 

The  respective  proportions  are  as  follows  :♦ — 

1.  Great  Briuin,              ....  2,200,000 

2.  United  Sutes,             ...            -  502,000 
a  France, 448,000 

•  S««  uble  of  ftaimal  prodoction  of  pig  and  catt  iron  in  the  principml  iron  minnficlnnnf 
connthM,  at  pag«  331  of  Uiii  Tolaroe.  Bj  aoroe  accident  the  deacriptiTe  pait  of  the  dia- 
grma,  which  we  have  given  above,  waa  omitted  there. 
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4.  Russia,  •  •  . 

5.  ZollvereiDy  or  Pruwian  States, 

6.  Austria,  •  .  . 

7.  Belgium, 

8.  Sweden,         .  .  . 

9.  Spain,  (1841) 

10.  All  other  European  countries. 


Total, 
Diagram  of  the  Production  of  iron  in  1845. 


400,000 
300,000 
190*000 
150,000 
145,000 
26,000 
50,000 

4,411,000 


Grett  BritaiB. 


United  Sutei. 


3 
France. 


4 
RoMia. 


ana 


2,200,000  tOM.  502/)00tonf.  448,000  lont.  400,000  tonf. 


6 
PniMiin 
ZollYerein. 


6 
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7 
Belginm. 


8 
Sweden. 


nana 

300,000  tons.  liK),000  tons.        150,000  tons.        145,000  tons. 


All  other  EH 
pean  coanti 
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76,000  tarn 


RAILROADS. 

After  passing  from  coal  to  iron,  we  are  almost  unafoidably  temptei 
diverge  yet  further,  to  the  subject  of  railoads,  steam  engines  and  sti 
vessels, — so  closely  do  all  these  matters  seem  interwoven  with  each  otl 
being,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  cause  and  effect,  in  relation  to 
enormous  increase  of  coal  production,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Thus 
are  impelled  to  notice  the  astonishing  extension  of  railroads  in  our  i 
whereby  the  coal,  the  iron,  and  the  other  minerals,  have  become  more  ge 
rally  accessible,  and  consequently  more  valuable,  in  proportion  as  they  i 
be  transported  with  cheapness  and  rapidity  to  their  several  markets. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  actual  number  of  miles  of  raili 
finished  and  in  progress  in  Europe  and  America  in  1844. 

Miles. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,   • 
In  Prussia  and  Germany, 
In  France  1241  wUUs^nisked, 
In  Russia,       ... 
In  the  United  States  of  America, 


2500 
1750 
1500 
3688 


11,507 

In  England,  in  1845,  there  were  obuined  from  Parliament  new  railii 
acts  for  3543  miles ;  up  to  1846,  the  total  number  of  miles  authorised 
be  made  in  Great  Britain  was  7494  miles,*  and  to  January  1st,  1847,  81 
miles,  besides  1862  miles  already  made. 

*  For  flirther  detiili  tee  page  338. 
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In  /VoncCy  in  the  same  year,  the  number  of  miles  completed,  commenced, 
and  proposed,  was  9874, — whose  estimated  cost  was  9297,320,000,  or 
£61,600,000. 

In  Belgiwm,  there  were  232  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  1842;  348 
miles  in  1844,  and  386^  miles  in  1846,— costing  ^^5,789,872. 

In  the  ZcHboeran^  there  were  completed  24  railroads  in  1843,  of  the 
length  of  1730}  miles.  ^ 

In  all  Otrmany,  in  1844, 3565  English  miles,  in  43  railroads. 

Vmiied  States  of  America. — By  an  unofficial  article,  dated  June,  1846, 
it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  operation  in  the  United  States  an 
aggregate  length  of  4731  miles,  which  was  constructed  at  the  cost  of 
9127,4 17,758,  equivalent  to  ^^26,325,983. 

From  the  data  furnished  up  to  that  time,  we  collect  that  the  capital  in- 
fested in  railroads  alone,  independent  of  private  and  local  undertakings, 
had  augmented  nearly  five-fold  in  ten  years. 

During  the  year  1846,  the  total  amount  of  completed  railroads  in  the 
United  States  had  reached  the  aggregate  of  4864}  miles. 

In  the  beginning  of  1847,  there  were,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
postmaster-general,  of  finished  railroads  4752  miles;  in  progress  and 
projected,  264  miles;  total  5016  miles.  Omitting  the  gigantic  project 
of  the  Oregon  railroad. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  1847,  we  find  that  the  number  of  miles 
of  completed  and  partly  finished  railroad  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  and  America,  amounted  to  no  less  than  20,000  miles;  being  within 
a  few  thousand  miles  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  globe.  Those  in 
Europe  were  supposed  to  require  6,157,000  tons  of  iron.  Added  to  this, 
the  government  of  British  India  has  had  surveys  undertaken  for  2000  miles 
of  railroad,  with  a  view  of  commencing  a  general  system  of  railway  in  that 
extended  empire. 


Sttam  tngints  employed  for  purposes  of  industry,  and  also  in  mining  enter- 
prise,  ezctusive  of  that  employed  in  navigation  and  locomotives. 


France.         I 

Belfinn. 

Yeiri. 

O.  Britain. 

France. 

Belgium. 

{    Fixed 
Te»n.      «««m 

1  eBfinei. 

IIorM 
power. 

Fixed 

fteam 

eofines. 

Howe 
power. 

Newcastle 
or  Doitbof 
England 
coal-field. 
Hor»e  pow. 

Fixed 

•team 

enginei. 

Hone 
power. 

Fixed 
•team 
en- 
ginei. 

Hone 
power. 

1S35  ,        946 
1>37        1.842 
)«3S  •     2.332 
IS39       2,459 

14,061 
24,144 
27,S77 
33,308 

662 
1,044 
1,044 

19,456 
25,3121 
35,612 

1840 
1843 
1844 
1845 

19,397 

Cornwall. 

44,000 

2,695 
3,645 
4,114 

35,197 

45,781 
50,188 

1,049 
1,448 

26,06S 
37,370 

Hence,  it  is  shown  that  the  amount  of  horse  power  employed  in  mining 
and  manufacturing  enterprise  in  France  increased  257  per  cent,  in  ten 
years ;  and  in  Belgium  94  per  cent,  in  only  five  years.  Our  English  returns 
are  incomplete. 
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Sltam  vessels  of  Great  Britain^  the  United  States,  France,  and  Russia, 
chiejly  engaged  in  Commerce, 


Ortat  Britain,  txdtuht  ofh^  Colonim. 

Yflare. 

No. 
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Guttt. 
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• 
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(  179 
\  134 
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Internal  navigation,            _        .        -        ,        - 

1840 
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57.017 
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1844 
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U                                   t*                                     It 

1S4d 
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*i 

80 
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ti                                 tt 

1S47 

8S 
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« 
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1S46 

11 
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gam,  and  reTenue  tesselB^    ^         -         *         ,         * 
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13 
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75 
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<<            *€ 
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£59 
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it 

6b 
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1B47 

32 

Such  are  the  results  which  our  recent  investigations  have  disclosed,  while 
seeking  to  trace  the  onward  march  of  productive  industry,  in  opposite  hemis- 
pheres. However  rapid  may  have  been  that  advance  in  the  Old  World,  in 
energy  and  perseverance — in  inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill — in  an 
extended  application  of  the  useful  arts — in  the  employment  of  mighty  agen- 
cies known  to  us  but  as  yesterday — and,  above  all,  perhaps,  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  wonderful  powers  of  steam — the  New  World  has  by  no  means 
suffered  herself  to  be  left  behind.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  latter  to  show 
how  fully  she  appreciates  and  avails  herself  of  this  newly  acquired  knowledge, 
by  her  rapid  advancement  in  the  operative  and  industrial  arts,  in  so  wide  a 
field  for  human  enterprise.  We  cannot  perform  this  duty  so  efficiently  as 
in  the  language  of  one  of  her  own  citizens  and  most  distinguished  engineers. 
The  admirable  and  truly  eloquent  address,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
extract,  was  delivered  at  the  successful  termination  of  one  of  the  most  im- 

*  Merchants*  Magasine,  February,  1846. 

t  Officiil  Report  of  the  Sec.  of  the  Treaaary,  1847. 

t  Report  of  toe  Society  Maritime,  1846. 
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porUnt  underUkinga  in  tbe  sjstem  of  internal  improvements  in  Pennsyha- 
nit.  It  reached  oa  aoon  after  we  had  embodied  in  tbe  preceding  pages  tbe 
atatiatical  resolta  wbich  were  elicited  during  tbe  preparation  of  tbe  present 
folome.* 

**  We  hare  already  alluded  to  tbe  indications  wbich  past  experience  affords 
of  tbe  probable  future  consumption  of  coal  in  this  country.  Tbe  subject  is 
of  primary  interest,  and  we  may,  therefore,  venture  still  to  add  some  reflec- 
tions upon  the  causes  which  are  now  at  work  to  extend  this  consumption. 

**  In  estimating  tbe  probable  growth  of  this  trade,  we  must,  to  some  extent, 
endeavor  to  free  our  minds  from  tbe  shackles  of  old  opinions,  and  tbe  influ- 
ence of  ancient  example.  We  must  learn  to  feel  the  truth,  that  we  live  in 
an  age  which  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  past,  and  the  progress  of  which 
casDoi  be  safely  judged  by  the  history  of  the  past 

**  This  is  essentially  the  age  of  commerce  and  of  steam— the  foundationa 
of  which  are  our  £00/  mines. 

"  In  tbe  machine-shop  and  factory— on  tbe  railroad  and  canal*-on  the 
rivers  and  the  ocean — it  is  steam  that  is  henceforth  to  perform  the  labor, 
overeome  reaistance,  and  vanquish  space.  And  it  is  not  for  human  intellect 
to  assign  a  limit  to  tbe  application  of  this  power,  in  a  country  like  that  which 
it  U  our  fortunate  lot  to  inhabit — intersected  by  noble  rivers,  and  penetrated 
by  numerous  bays — with  an  extensive  sea-board,  lined  by  flourishing  cities, 
and  poescssing,  along  with  boundless  enterprise,  all  the  elements  of  national 
weahh. 

**  But,  look  where  we  will,  the  evidence  of  tbe  truth  that  we  live  in  an  age 
of  which  the  progress  is  not  to  be  measured  by  examples  from  the  history 
of  the  past,  is  prominent  before  us. 

"  Taking  the  iron  trade  as  an  example,  we  find  that  the  mere  increase  of 
tbe  productioQ  of  this  metal,  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Schuylkill  alone,  during 
tbe  last  eighteen  months,  exceeds  the  entire  production  of  the  furnaces  of 
Great  Britain,  ninety  years  ago.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  has  increased  about  one  hundred  fold  in  the  last  seventy  years, 
and  of  the  same,  and  many  other  articles,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  this  coun- 
try, exhibits  results  almost  equally  striking. 

*'  There  was,  in  fact,  no  appreciable  iron  trade,  and,  indeed,  but  little  trade 
at  all,  in  the  present  ordinary  use  of  that  word,  anterior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  steam  engine — an  instrument  of  power  deriving  its  efficiency  almost 
entirely  from  coal,  which,  through  its  agency,  has  given  birth  to  modern 
eommerce,  to  modem  enterprise,  and  a  mighty  impulse,  too,  to  modem  civi- 
lization. 

•*  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago— within  the  memory  of  almost  all  here  pres- 
ent— those  magnificent  boats  which  now  give  life  to  the  Delaware  and  the 
Hndson — the  seven  or  eight  hundred  which  traverse  the  Mississippi — and 
tbe  thousand  which  circulate  on  other  waters  of  this  country,  had  no  exist- 
ence, except,  perhaps,  in  the  imaginations  of  those  who  were  then  consi- 
dered wild  and  visionary  enthusiasts.  Now,  every  year  brings  forth  new 
specimens,  each  in  ita  tum  regarded  as  the  noblest  creation  of  bold  inven- 
tion ;  and  each  week  presents  some  new  enterprise,  by  which  the  Atlantic 
cities  are  brought  into  closer  connection  with  each  other,  and  with  foreign 
ports. 

••  The  use  of  this  power  on  the  ocean  has  but  just  commenced ;  yet  enough 
has  already  been  accomplished  to  point  to  an  approaching  revolution  in  tbe 

•  RepArt  to  the  ttockholdera  of  the  Schaylkill  NafigatioB  Company,  by  Charlea  Ellet,  Esq., 
PrMidcat,  Jaaaary  4tb,  1847. 
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coasting  trade  and  foreign  commerce  of  all  coontries.     The  next 
promises  to  witness  new  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  connecting  this  coi 
with  England,  France,  Germany,  and  South  America,  and  tra? ersin| 
coast  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 

"  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  there  were  not  more  than  a  thou 
tons  of  anthracite  annually  raised  and  exported  in  all  this  Union ;  noi 
increase  alone  is  more  than  a  thousand  tons  per  diem,  and  compoun 
rapidly  upon  that 

<*  But  still  we  can  form  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  future  increase 
the  past.  New  elements  are  daily  introduced  into  the  problem,  of  w 
no  human  intellect  can  determine  the  value. 

*'  The  introduction  of  the  railway  system  ofer  all  Europe  and  even 
— over  this  continent  and  the  West  India  Islands—over  Russia,  and 
into  the  Papal  States,  offer  a  guarantee  of  a  future  consumption  of  iron 
coal,  and  all  the  chief  mineral  products  of  the  earth,  to  which  no  bo 
can  be  assigned. 

**  Each  railway  requires  iron  for  its  track,  engines,  cars,  and  fireqo 
for  its  stations.  Each  new  steamer  requires  coal  to  drive  it — iron  fi 
engine,  and  sometimes  for  its  hull— and  five  tons  of  coal  for  each  U 
iron  it  consumes. 

"  Every  steam  boat  that  is  launched,  and  every  road  that  is  forced 
the  interior,  gives  birth  to  new  enterprise,  new  wants,  and  new  commei 

"  The  manufacture  of  the  iron,  and  the  propulsion  of  the  roachiner 
quire  coal;  the  quantity  increases  with  the  expansion  of  the  railwa] 
tem ;  the  system  extends  the  area  of  civilized  |x>pulation,  and  consec 
agricultural  wealth.  This  wealth  needs  transportation,  and  this  transf 
tion  again  needs  coal  and  iron. 

"  In  this  country,  peculiarly,  the  consumption  of  this  fuel  is  increi 
with  the  general  increase  of  population  where  it  is  employed — with  the  i 
area  over  which  it  is  used — with  each  new  purpose  to  which  it  is  appli 
with  the  growth  of  every  description  of  manufacture  requiring  power— 
every  new  improvement  by  which  the  cost  of  its  conveyance  is  dimini 
and  with  the  extension  of  inland,  coast,  and  ocean  navigation."* 

Thus  far  has  been  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  pages  an  interesting  pi 
of  the  wonderful  advance  made,  in  our  day,  in  the  application  of  the  mi 
combustibles.  We  have  seen,  and  let  us  note  the  fact,  that  this  enori 
advance  has  not  been  limited  to  a  single  district,  but  that  it  has  simul 
ously  proceeded  in  all  the  coal-producing  countries  of  the  earth.  Doul 
a  very  large  portion  of  this  is  ascribable  to  the  prodigious  extension  of  s 
power,  occasioning  a  corresponding  demand  for  mineral  combustibles, 
should  exceed  our  prescribed  limits  were  we  to  adduce  the  evidences  ol 
increased  application  of  steam,  through  the  agency  of  coal.  Nor,  ini 
b  it  essential  to  our  purpose.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  cannot  i 
appropriately  terminate  this  introductory  section,  than  by  citing  the  fo 
ing  expressive  passage,  which  we  find  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Central  i 
mission  of  Statistics  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium ;  to  the  author  of  yn 
we  have  here  to  acknowledge  our  obligations. 

"Industry  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation  since  the  estal 

*  Tbe  power  that  coovertible  to  the  porpote  of  lightening  the  labour  of  man  wai  felicU 
illattrated  by  Sir  I.  F.  W.  Herachel,  in  tbe  remark  that  the  aacent  of  Meant  Rlane 
Chamoani  ia  conaidered,  and  with  juatice,  aa  the  moat  toilsome  Teat  that  a  auong  ma 
execute  in  twodaja.  The  combuation  of  two  ponnda  of  coal  would  place  him  on  the  aui 
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nent  of  machinery.  The  defelopment  of  mechanism  is  owing  to  the  appli- 
eation  of  steam  as  the  mo? ing  power.  Steam  has  been  substituted,  in  a 
■ultiiode  of  operations,  for  the  natural  agents.  If  we  had  to  write  the 
history  of  industry,  we  should  represent  man  seeking  at  first  to  direct,  to  his 
advantage,  the  elements  of  nature,  and  subsequently  creating  new  forces 
and  more  powerful  agents.  In  the  first  period,  man  finds  masters  in  every 
thing  which  surrounds  him ;  the  means  at  his  disposal  are  ? ery  confined ; 
his  knowledge  and  his  capital  are  limited;  regulations  badly  conceived; 
the  small  extension  of  outlets ;  the  difficulties  of  transportation ; — all  restrain 
hit  capability  of  production. 

**  In  the  second  period,  the  sUte  of  affairs  changes:  he  has  subdued  the 
natoral  elements ;  he  disposes  them  at  his  will ;  the  science  of  mechanics 
proeores  him  the  roost  powerful  agents ;  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  dis- 
cover to  him  a  part  of  their  treasures ;  capitals  are  no  longer  locked  up ;  the 
slender  profits  of  agriculture  impel  them  back  towards  industrial  occupa- 
tions. Interior  shackles  have  disappeared ;  treaties  of  commerce  establish, 
between  the  people,  fixed  relations,  which  daily  enlarge  their  social  and 
pobtical  connections.  Distances  are  effaced;  routes  are  multiplied;  and 
steam,  after  having  ploughed  the  rivers  and  the  seas,  skims  the  earth  in  a 
rapid  flight.  Commerce  unites  together  every  people ;  the  market  is  en- 
larged. Production,  which  outstrips  all  local  necessities,  urgently  demands 
new  oQtlets :  embarrassment  no  longer  attaches  to  production ;  the  trouble 
henceforth  rests  in  the  distribution. 

'*  The  employment  of  the  combustible  mineral,  coal,  in  the  smelting  of 
iron,  has  emancipated  the  iron  manufactory.  Henceforward  the  mineral 
comes  to  seek  the  fuel.  Steam  is  prepared  as  the  motive  power  :  the  forge- 
master,  the  founder,  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  the 
depths  of  the  forests,  far  from  the  inhabited  places.  Industry  has  broken 
herA^tters;  commerce  is  set  free,  at  least  in  the  interior.  Gigantic  high- 
fiiraaces  arise ;  forges,  bar-iron  works  multiply ;  iron  receives  every  shape ; 
manufactories  fill  the  world  with  machines.  One  might  even  say  that  each 
operation  of  industry  gives  birth  to  new  marvels,  and  that  all  contribute  to 
the  successive  and  unbounded  enlargement  of  productive  forces  and  of  new 
agents. 

"Thus,  coal  produces  steam ;  steam  fashions  the  metals  which  serve  to 
&bricate  the  machines.  The  implements  of  various  trades,  leaving  the 
workshops,  are  distributed  through  every  branch  of  industry.  Steam  be- 
oomes  the  universal  agent ;  if  she  is  the  producer,  she  is  at  the  same  time 
the  vehicle  of  production.* 

"  The  powers  of  man  are  centupled ;  he  is  no  longer  the  serf  of  the  cre- 
ation ;  he  is  rather  the  king.  The  barons  of  feudality  have  made  room,  by 
their  side,  for  the  nobility  produced  by  industry.  The  sword  commands  no 
more ;  it  is  capital  which  commands.  To  the  state  of  strife,  of  warlike 
antagonism,  succeeds  a  regime  of  industrial  competition  and  of  exchanges. 
Men  know  themselves  and  each  other  better;  national  characteristics  are 
obliterated;  it  seems  that  humanity  is  invested  with  a  new  form;  organiza- 
boo  is  established  between  states;  between  continents." 

•  "  It  ii  M  yesterday  only,  to  to  «iy,  that  iteain  hai  been  employed  ai  a  moTiog  power ; 
aad  yet  it  already  rumishea  the  globe  with  a  force  estimated  at  more  than  ten  milliona  of 
hmne;  or  Hxty  nuUioHM  qf  men,'*    M.  Michel  Chevalier. 

We  irt»«ld  here  refer  to  an  excellent  article  in  Hunt's  MerchanU»  Magaxine,  June,  1»40, 
by  Mr.  C.  Fraxar,  oa  <*  The  Moral  Influence  of  Steam.'* 
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«  Mineral  and  meuUurgic  industry  is,  with  agriculture,  the  roost  viul 
ment  of  our  country's  prosperity.  Coal  is  the  most  essential  agent  o 
industry;  Ihe  foundry,  the  iron,  constitute  merely  the  instruments,  thfl 
ments  ofricheSb"* 


SECTION  11. 

MISCELLJkJ^EOUS  NOTES  IN  RELATION  TO  COAL. 

Terms  of  synonymous  signification,  many  of  which  are  employed  ii 
work. 

EngKsh,  Coal,  Pit  Coal,  Brown  Coal,  Sea  Coal,  Stone  Coal ;  Collier,a 
miner;  Colliery,  a  coal  mine.  Saxon,  Col.  Dutch,  Koolen,  Steen 
Steenkoolen.  German,  Kohlen,  Steenkohle,  Schwarz  Kohle,  Pech  K* 
Kannelkohle,  Moor  Kohle,  Blatter  Kohle.  Danish,  Kul.  Swedish,  1 
Stenkol.  Cbmtsil,  Kolon.  7rt5A,Guel.  JVeitcA,  Houille,  Charbon-de4 
Belgic,  Houille,  Houillieres,  coal  pits.  liaRan,  Carboni  Fossili.  £ 
and  Greek,  Litb-anthrax.  Portuguese^  Canroes  de  terra,  ou  de  P* 
Russian,  Ugolj,  Kamennoe.  Spanish,  Carbon  de  tierra.  Rock  i 
Carbon  de  Piedra,  Stone  coal,     frdsh,  Culm.     Swedish,  Kolm. 

EngUsh,  Charcoal,  carbonized  wood.  haUan,  Carbone  di  legna.  C 
ligni.  French,  Charbon  de  bois.  German,  Reine  Kohle.  Spatdsh,  Ci 
de  lena. 

EngKsh,  Pitch.     German,  Pech.     French,  Poix. 

English,  Jet     German,  Jayet. 

English,  Coke.  Swedish,  Stenkolstybb.  French,  Charbon  de  t 
Charbon  de  bois.     English,  Charcoal.     German,  KohlenstoiT. 

Irish,  Peat.  Sr^ftch,  Peat.  English,  Turf.  German,  Torf  F\r 
Tourbe,  Tourbiere.     English,  Turbary.    New  England,  U.  S,  Tug. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COAL. 

In  his  25th  chapter  of  the*'  History  of  Fossil  Fuel/'  the  author  dilat 
the  influence  which  future  discoveries  of  deposits  of  coal  in  foreign  c 
tries  and  the  increased  employment  of  the  combustibles  in  manufac 
there  might  have  upon  the  industrial  operations  and  local  interests  of  I 
Britain.  Inquiries  of  that  sort  would  scarcely  be  expedient  here,  inati 
as  we  do  not  advocate  the  exclusive  interest  of  any  country,  and  ack 
ledge  no  preference  for  the  prosperity  of  one  section  to  the  disadvanta, 
its  neighbour.  We  espouse  no  cause  save  that  of  economic  geolog] 
the  useful  arts  associated  with  it ;  contemplating  these  subjects  with  i 
ence  to  their  practical  benefits,  to  their  commercial  and  productive  v 
present  and  prospective.  We  estimate  them  in  proportion  as  the 
interesting  in  science,  and  conducive  to  the  well-doing  of  the  mass. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Commistion  Centnde  de  Statittiqae,  Bnixellet,  1843. 
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fieh  ^iewt  we  seek  not  to  define  bow  far  the  possession  of  local  advantages, 
tbe  disoorerj  of  new  mineral  deposits  or  of  improved  appliances  and  facili* 
ties,  maj  retard  or  accelerate  rival  interests.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire 
into  the  iojory  which  particular  establishments  or  regions  might  sustain 
when  placed  in  m  state  of  competition  with  others  which  happen  to  enjoy 
a  more  £ivoiirable  state  of  circumstances. 

Two  great  facts,  beyond  all,  sUnd  prominent  It  is  certain  that  as 
manofiictoring  and  productive  industry  take  root  and  flourish  almost  ex* 
clnsively  in  the  cool  and  temperate  zones,  so  in  them  do  the  coal  formations 
and  all  tke  most  vseAil  mineral  productions  prevail  in  their  greatest  abund- 
ance. Our  sctenUfic  maps  and  investigations  confirm  the  one,  and  national 
statistics  determine  the  other.  Hence,  the  climates  which  are  most  con* 
genial  to  laborious  occupations,  the  latitudes  which  are  best  adapted  to  the 
more  energetic  pursuits  of  man,  are  precisely  those  where,  fortunately, 
have  been  placed  beneath  his  feet  the  raw  materials  moit  essential  to  his 
tse.  At  the  same  time,  the  process  of  acquiring  those  materials,  forms,  of 
itself,  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  his  prosperity. 

Between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  repose  all  the  prin- 
cipal carboniferous  formations  of  our  planet.  Some  detached  coal  deposits^ 
it  is  true,  exi«  above  and  bdow  those  limits,  but  they  appear,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  be  of  limited  extent.  Many  of  these  southern  eoaUfields  are  of 
doubtful  geological  age.  A  fow  are  supposed  to  approximate  to  the  class  of 
irae  coals,  as  ^y  are  commonly  styled ;  others  are  decidedly  of  the  brown 
coal  and  tertiary  period,  while  the  remainder  belong  to  various  intermediate 
ages,  or  possess  peculiar  characters  which  render  them  of  doubtful  geologi- 
cal origin. 

In  the  high  northern  latitudes  it  has  for  some  time  been  known  that  a 
species  of  coal  exists  on  both  sides  of  Greenland,  and  more  recently  it  has 
been  determined  at  various  points  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  between  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  Berhring's  Straits.  It  is  understood  that  the  coal  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  and  at  Disco  Island  and  Hasen  Island  is  of  the  species 
denominated  lignite,  or  the  most  recent  of  the  mineral  coals.  Of  the  carbo- 
niferous formations  discovered  by  the  several  exploring  expeditions  towards 
tbe  North  Pole,  some  are  of  the  acknowledged  brown  coal  acre,  others  have 
been  imperfectly  examined  and  described,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  the  same 
geological  age  as  those  enormously  extended  deposits  which  stretch  through 
tbe  central  part  of  the  American  continent.  The  coals  of  Mellville  Island 
tnd  Byam  Martin's  Island  certainly  appear  to  be  of  the  true  coal  period. 
We  know  that  coal  exists,  at  numerous  intermediate  points,  from  the  75th  to 
the  27th  degree  of  north  latitude,  in  America,  and  also  that  it  is  worked  on 
the  Salado  and  Rio  Grande  rivers  in  Mexico,  for  the  use  of  the  steamers. 

Southward  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  the  existence  of  coal,  corresponding 
with  the  European  and  American  hard  coals,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  There 
seems  to  be  none  on  the  South  American  continent,  unless  it  be  at  Cerro 
Pasco, — which  needs  confirmation, — or  in  the  province  of  Santa  Catherina, 
in  Brazil.  On  the  African  continent  we  have  had  vague  accounts  of  coal  in 
Ethiopia  and  at  Mozambique,  also  in  Madagascar,  and  quite  recently  we 
have  had  iutelligence  of  large  quantities  of  ccwJ  in  the  newly  ceded  territory 
•hove  Port  Natal  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  but  we  believe  no  geologist 
has  examined  those  sites.  In  the  Chinese  and  Birmese  empires  only  browp 
coal  appears  to  approach  the  tropic.  Southward  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
we  are  uncertain  of  the  exact  character  of  the  coal  deposits,  such  as  occur 
abundantly  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  and  neighbouring  islands. 
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In  New  Soath  Wales  the  great  coa)  range  on  the  eastern  margin  of  tl 
eontinent  was  formerly  sometimes  considered  to  be  like  the  Newcastle  en 
in  England,  and  sometimes  it  was  thought  to  be  only  brown  coal ;  and 
deed  it  is  very  certain  that  lignite  does  exist  there;  bat  the  recent  invai 
nations  of  Count  Strzelecki  suggest  that  the  epoch  of  the  principal  o 
formations  of  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  approaches  somewhat  to  1 
oolite  period.  This  coal  differs  essentially  from  that  of  any  known  Ea 
pean  formation,  but  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Burdwan  cod 
India. 

We  may  mention  here,  incidentally,  that  good  coal  is  not  essentii 
limited  to  the  carboniferous  period  of  the  European  ffeologists,  but  may  • 
does  exist,  of  excellent  quality,  in  formations  both  of  older  and  later  ori| 
The  Richmond  coal-field  of  America  is  now  shown  to  be  of  an  age  i 
much,  if  any,  anterior  to  the  older  oolite  series.  Mr.  Lyell  has  o^n 
that  no  estimate  of  the  probable  talue  of  the  coal  of  India  can  be  fora 
by  comparing  it  with  coal  of  the  same  age  in  Europe.  Sir  Henry  de 
Beche  has  also  remarked,  that  it  was  incorrect  to  suppose  that  in  all  oil 
countries  the  most  valuable  coals  would  be  found  in  rocks  agreeing  in  i 
with  the  English  coal  measures.  Those  of  Australia  and  Northern  Im 
for  instance,  resemble  each  other  in  quality  and  in  their  fossil  flora,  yet  b 
are  dissimilar  fit>m  tboee  of  the  English  coal-fields,  and  are  evidently,  I 
the  Virginia  coal  alluded  to,  of  an  entirely  different  origin. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  will 
found  in  detail  in  succeeding  pages,  and  is  especially  illustrated  by  the  n 
of  the  world,  prepared  (or  this  volume.  From  what  has  already  been  stal 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  impracticable,  in  numerous  instances,  to  annoui 
the  true  place  in  the  geological  scale,  of  formations  which  pass  under 
common  denomination  of  coal.  In  some  of  these  cases  they  have  recei 
no  scientific  investigation,  and  in  others  the  results,  if  ascertained  at 
have  not  reached  us. 

Of  course,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  period  when  we  could  | 
nounce  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  on  the  actual  number  of  coal  bai 
in  the  world.  Were  we  to  venture  an  opinion,  we  should  rate  the  nuno 
at  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  principal  coal-fields,  i 
many  of  these  are  subdivided,  by  the  disturbed  position  of  the  strata  i 
subordinate  basinsi. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  AND  OF  COAL  AND  IRO 

A  Spanish  writer,  not  long  since,  instituted  a  comparison  between 
productive  value  of  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  America  and  that  of 
coal  mines  of  England.  The  author  exhibits  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
ter  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  francs*«JS9,286,000  i 
ling,  annually. 
Baron  Humboldt,  at  the  commencement  of  the 

nineteenth  century,  estimated  the  produce 

of  the  gold  and  silver  in  North  and  South 

America  at  $43^00,000 

Which  sum  at  the  rateof  45. 3d,  a  dollar  amountt  to  ^^9,233, 

Mr.  Jacob  estimated  the  annual  value  of  the 

precious  metals  from  the  American  mines, 

between  the  years  1800  and  1810,  at  8,47,001,000  ;f  10,000, 

*  Hiftory  of  Fomd  Foel,  p.  474.  t  MeCuUoch't  G«o^phioal  GaiMtter,  p.  90 
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But  from  1810  to  1829,  the  average  annual  pro- 
daction  waa  only  ^4,036,000 

From  thence  to  the  prevent  time  the  produce 
is  certainly  tinder  •24,000,000    ^5,000,000 

Exports  of  gold  and  silver  from  Mexico  in  1842,"^    tlS^SOO^OOO    ^3,850,000 

An  estimate  has  been  recently  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  production  of  the  precious  metals 
to  the  following  eflfoct :  In  40  years,  from 
1790  to  1830,  the  production  of  Mexico, 
GUli,  Bnenos  Ayres,  and  Russia,  in  gold  and 
niver.  jf  188,000,000  sterling,  equivalent  to 
an  annual  average  of  ^4,700,000 

Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Heche  estimates  the  value  of 
the  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  Great  Britain,  ^  ^9,000,000 

Others  estimate  it  at  ^J,450,600 

Another  estimate  extends  the  value  tot  ;^10,000,000 

The  produce  of  the  British  coal  mines  is  va- 
riously calculated  at  from  31}  millions  to  34 
millions  of  tons.  At  the  respective  places 
of  consumption,  in  manufactures,  in  domes- 
tic use  and  that  exported,  •96,800,000 

The  value  is  probably  from  ;f  I7i  millions  to  ^20,000,000 

The  capital  employed  in  the  coal  trade  is  com- 
puted at  8  or  10  millions  more,(  ;^10,000,000 

The  value  of  the  iron  produced  through  the 
agency  of  this  coal  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
furnace,  ^£8,000,000 

Value  of  the  iron  when  manufactured,  in  its 
various  branches,  which  of  itself  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  of 
the  new  world,  in  the  most  productive  times,  982,280,000  ^17,000,000 

Or  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  gold  and  silver 
of  Mexico,  in  1842. 

The  yearly  value  of  the  coal  in  five  principal 
coal  countries  of  the  world,  viz  :  Great  Bri- 
tain, Belgium,  France,  Prussia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania at  their  respective  places  of  consump- 
tion, we  have  computed  to  be,  9145,200,000  .£30,000,000 

Which  is  nearly  nine  times  the  annual  value  of 
the  gold  and  silver  exported  from  Mexico, 
or  six  times  that  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
precious  metals  in  North  and  South  America 
and  Russia. 

In  1847,  a  statement  has  obtained  extensive  cir- 
culation, which  rates  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  produced  in  the  world  at  339,334,- 
000  francs,  965,489,000  ^13,710,407 

The  value  of  the  coal  produced  in  the  same 
year,  upwards  of  jf  17,000,000 

*  Commerce  and  Resources  of  Mexico. — Hunt's  Mag.,  toI.  z.,  1844,  p.  121. 
t  McCalloch.  t  Mr.  Buddie,  in  1829. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINERAL  COMBUSTIBLES. 

» 

in  Greai  Britain,  ooal,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  meotioi 
as  occurring  in  England  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  A.  D.,  853.  It  v 
certainly  known  and  applied  to  various  economical  purposes  in  the  mid 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  1239,  King  Henry  III.  granted  the  privilege 
<^'gging  coals  to  the  good  men  of  Newcastle.  But  it  is  little  more  tl 
two  hundred  and  fifly  years  since  coal  came  to  be  in  general  use,  as  fu 
in  London.  Upon  its  first  introduction  there,  one  or  two  ships  were  i 
ficient  for  the  whole  trade.*  At  the  present  day  there  are  several  thouai 
ships  constantly  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  that  combustible. 

It  appears,  from  a  charter  of  Edward  the  Second,  A.  D.  1315,  that 
coal  of  Derbyshire  was  at  that  time  known  and  in  use.    The  introdud 
of  coal  for  domestic  purposes  was  retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  employini 
conveniently,  and  by  the  natural  prejudice  against  such  a  description  of  ft 
as  a  substitute  for  wood,  in  cities. 

By  a  proclamation  of  Edward  the  First,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  dw 
Elizabeth,  we  find  that  stone  coal  was  prohibited  in  London  during  the 
ting  of  Parliament,  lest  the  health  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  should  i 
fer  during  their  residence  in  the  metropolis. 

Blythe,  an  old  agricultural  author,  writing  in  1649,  has  the  follow! 
passage  : — **  It  was  not  many  years  since  the  famous  city  of  London 
titioned  the  Parliament  of  England  against  two  anusances  or  offensive  C( 
roodities,  which  were  likely  to  come  into  great  use  and  esteem  :  and  C 
was,  Newcastle  coals,  in  regard  of  their  stench,  d&c,  and  hops,  in  reg 
they  would  spoyle  the  taste  of  drinck,  and  endanger  the  people." 

Jn  France,  the  precise  period  of  its  adoption  as  a  substitute  for  wo 
is  not  ascertained  :  its  introduction  was  probably  rery  gradual.  The  cc 
mencement  of  its  use  in  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  1520,  the  coal  be 
drawn  not  from  the  mines  of  France,  but  from  the  collieries  of  Newcai 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  at  the  outset  it  met  with  little  favour  in  Ps 
as  for  some  time  was  the  case  in  London,  doubtless  owing  to  the  difin 
ties  attending  its  application.  It  was  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  fact 
of  medicine,  in  the  former  city,  how  far  this  new  description  of  fuel  i 
prejudicial  to  the  public  health.  It  was  not  probably  before  the  middh 
the  sixteenth  century  that  coal  mining  in  France  had  commenced  to  In 
any  importance.t 

Jn  Scotland  mineral  coal  was  known,  probably,  much  earlier  than 
France.  The  privilege  of  digging  coal  is  mentioned  in  a  grant  to  a  i 
gious  house,  A.  D.  129 1.| 

In  Belgium,  the  earliest  reference  to  mineral  coal  was  in  1196  or  19 
in  the  country  of  Liege,  where  tradition  gives  the  credit  of  the  applicati 
as  a  fuel,  to  a  blacksmith.  From  this  time  there  seems  to  be  evidence 
iu  being  in  ordinary  use,  and  that  the  business  of  its  extraction  had,  fr 
a  remote  period,  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  been  subject  to  the  su| 
vision  of  an  especial  court  or  jury.§ 

In  these  and  some  other  countries,  we  have  already  shown  the  extn 
dinary  accelerated  demand  for  coal  since  the  application  of  steam  pow 
more  especially  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.     We  have  also  poin 

*  Willitmt*  Mineral  Kin^^oin. 

t  Retomi  dm  trtTaoi  tiatittlqaef,  Paris,  1S39. 

t  Se«  many  historical  notes  in  tlie  *'  History  of  Fossil  Fad.** 

%  Bnlletin  d«  la  Commissioa  ceatnto  da  StatitqM,  1843,  Br«Mels» 
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out  the  vast  capital  which  this  substance  keeps  in  motion;  the  numerous 
population  vhich  it  employs  and  sustains. 

Great  as  has  been  the  rate  of  advance  in  England,  that  of  France  and 
of  Prussia,  within  the  same  time,  has  somewhat  exceeded  hers,  while  that 
of  Pennsjlfania,  in  the  United  States,  has  far  surpassed  them  all. 

The  Tjrne  and  Wear  districts,  in  Northumberland,  are  the  most  remark- 
able instaoeei  of  coal  production  in  the  world.  They  supply  above  six 
millioiw  of  toBs  annually ;  employ  about  23,000  miners ;  support  140,000 
persons  in  manual  labour;  and,  with  their  families  and  dependents,  sustain 
700,000  individaala. 

From  SmOk  Wales  we  have  received  no  recent  returns  of  the  annual 
quantity  of  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite,  or  of  the  number  of  persons 
eng^[ed  in  their  production.  The  bulk  of  the  former  has  always  been 
ooaenmed  in  iron  making  in  the  interior,  besides  a  vast  amount  exported 
eoisiiiiac.  Since  the  uses  of  anthracite  have  been  made  apparent,  the  con- 
mmp^km  of  that  mineral  has  greatly  increased.  As  far  back  as  1835,  the 
Baking  of  bar  iron  in  that  region  employed  28,000  persons. 

The  total  number  employed  in  England  on  this  branch  of  manufactory 
was,  al  that  time,  near  70,000  persons ;  while  the  aggregate  of  persons  de- 
pendent on  these  was  upwards  of  250,000.  Proceeding  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  in  iron  manufactures,  it  was  announced  that  the  value  of  the  hard- 
ware and  cutlery  annually  made,  was  above  $82,280,000,  giving  employ- 
Bient  to  325,000  persons.  Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  persons 
directly  or  indirectly  drawing  support  from  the  production  and  employment 
of  the  two  substances,  iron  and  coal,  amount,  on  a  rough  estimate,  to  a 
million  and  half  of  persons. 

**  It  is  hardly  possible,"  says  Mr.  McCulIoch,  **  to  exaggerate  the  advan- 
tages England  derives  from  her  vast  beds  of  coal.  In  this  climate,  fuel 
ranks  among  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  it  is  to  our  coal  mines  that  we 
owe  abundant  and  cheap  supplies  of  so  indispensable  an  article.  Our  coal 
mines  are  the  principal  source  and  foundation  of  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity.  Since  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  coal  has 
become  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  moving  power ;  and  no  nation,  how- 
ever favorably  situated  in  other  respects,  not  plentifully  supplied  with  this 
mineral,  need  hope  to  rival  those  that  are,  in  most  branches  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  To  what  is  the  astonishing  increase  of  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  &c.,  and  the  comparatively  sta- 
tionary, or  declining  state  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  other 
towns  in  the  south  of  England,  to  be  ascribed  ?  The  abundance  of  coal 
in  the  north,  and  its  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price  in  the  south,  is  the 
real  canse  of  this  striking  discrepancy. 

"  Our  coal  mines  have  conferred  a  thousand  times  more  real  advantage 
on  us  than  we  have  derived  from  the  conquest  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  or 
than  we  should  have  reaped  from  the  dominions  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
They  have  supplied  our  manufacturers  and  artisans  with  a  power  of  unbound- 
ed energy,  and  easy  control ;  and  they  have  enabled  them  to  overcome  dif- 
ficalues  insurmountable  by  those  to  whom  nature  has  been  less  liberal  of 
her  choicest  gifts."* 

Mmeral  Coal  applied  to  Iran  Making.^The  earliest  employment  of  this 
feel  in  England,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  was  in  1713,  at  Colebrook- 
dale.    In  Scotland  it  was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

*  Statiiliet  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
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century,  and  in  France  in  1782 ;  in  the  coal  field  of  Creasot.  Numb 
less  notes  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  volume,  in  illustration  of  I 
interesting  subject. 

GEOLOGICAL  POSITION  OF  COAL  BEDS. 

<<  Coal  is  found  in  beds,  and  its  presence  characterizes,  in  an  especial  m 
ner,  the  carboniferous  formation.  We  have  to  seek  it  then,  above  the  tc 
sition  series  and  below  the  secondary  deposits ; — above  the  schistose  bf 
the  insoluble  clays  and  trilobite  limestones  ;  below  the  arenaceous  depQ 
which  contain  the  debris  of  porphyries,  the  limestones  with  ammoni 
gryphites,  belemnites,  d&c. 

The  coal  formation  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  appearance  {fad 
of  its  micaceous  sandstones  and  its  argillaceous  shales.  In  the  ccwl  as 
stones,  the  elements  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  in  very  nearly  equal  pr€| 
tions,  spangled  with  mica  in  little  scales,  passing  in  the  lower  portions,  i 
breccias  and  conglomerates  with  large  fragments,  are  evidently  the  resul 
the  action  of  the  waters  upon  pre-existing  transition  rocks.  The  gran 
and  gneiss  have  furnished  the  principal  amount  of  these  elements;  and 
can  often  determine  the  points  from  whence  they  have  been  driAed.  ' 
argillaceous  schists,  rarely  soluble,  but  always  falling  to  pieces  in  the 
form  the  passage  of  the  transition  argillaceous  schists  into  the  true  claj 
the  posterior  strata.  They  are  evidently  decomposed  parts  of  the  re 
which  constitute  the  sandstones.  An  impure  melange  of  kaolin,  of  s 
and  of  mica,  of  which  the  elements,  fine  enough  to  have  been  held  in 
pension,  were  only  deposited  when  the  stagnation  of  the  waters.permic 
These  beds  alternate  with  a  great  predominance  of  the  sandstoics ;  all 
frequently  colored  bj  the  disseminated  carbon,  which  gives  to  Aeensen 
a  grey  tint  and  a  characteristic  duskiness.  The  presence  of  the  cai 
manifests  itself  also  by  that  of  the  carbonate  of  iron— ^  carbm 
Uthaidt — which  is  found,  either  in  subordinate  beds,  or  in  dissemiu 
nodules — rognans — in  certain  beds  of  clay.  Finally,  it  manifests  itselt 
numerous  vegetable  impressions,  and  by  the  frequent,  but  not  essen 
presence  of  seams  of  coal,  sometimes  fat  and  sometimes  dry. 

The  influences  which  have  determined  the  characters  of  the  rocks 
are  associated  with  the  coal  beds,  have  been  so  constant,  that  not  only 
they  identical  all  over  the  globe,  but  in  the  cases  where  coal  beds  are  fc 
in  other  formations  than  the  coal  formation,  the  rocks  of  those  formal 
abandon  their  special  characters  to  borrow  those  which  we  have  descri 

Thus,  in  the  anthraxiferous  formation,  which  immediately  precedes 
coal  period,  the  lean  coals  which  are  worked  in  the  west  of  France,  ar< 
oompanied  by  feldspathic,  micaceous  sandstones,  and  carbonaceous  set 
with  impressions  of  calamites,  ferns,  and  sigillaric  Black  argillao 
schists,  with  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron,  accompany  equally  tli^  ba 
secondary  coal  which  are  found  in  certain  points  of  the  lias  near  Mil 
(Aveyrou)  and  in  Yorkshire. 

To  sum  up  the  various  geognostic  positions  of  coal :  they  are  met  ^ 
ist,  In  the  anthraxiferous  formation;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  upper  parte 
transition  series,  even  above  the  silurian  beds.  2d.  In  the  coal  forma 
oroperly  speaking.  3d.  In  the  marnes  iris^es,  where  are  found  the  coa 
Noroy  and  Gemonval.    4th.  In  the  lias  formation.     [Environs  of  Mill 

Above  this  last  position,  the  vegetable  debris  is  found  most  general 
the  state  of  lignites.    We  find,  but  rarely,  in  the  lignites  of  the  cretac 
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and  tertiary  fivmatioas,  portions  from  which  the  ligneous  texture  has  dis- 
appeared, and  which  present  the  appearance  of  coal ;  but  this  case  is  ex- 
ceptional. Thus  certain  lignites  in  the  environs  of  Marseilles,  and  others 
which  exist  in  the  tertiary  beds  of  Italy,  present  the  tissue  and  the  charao- 
Cersof  eoal,  hot  these  accidental  facts,  which  establish  between  the  coals  and 
the  lignites  raioeralogical  transitions  that  exist  even  between  rocks  the  most 
diatinety  strikes  no  blow  at  the  rules  of  position,  established  undeniably  by 
geological  observations.  It  is  the  same  with  that  other  geognostic  law 
which  aasigns  peat  solely  to  the  alluvial  epoch,  or  the  actual  existing  epoch. 

Tlie  meagre  coals  and  anthracite  appear,  in  general,  to  be  of  a  more  an- 
cient age  than  the  fat  or  flaming  coals.  This  classiflcation  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  general  dry  nature  of  the  combustibles  mined  in  the  an- 
tlwaxifefoas  formation  of  the  west  In  the  north,  the  lean  coals  of  Fresne, 
Vieax^Cood^y  Vicoigne,  are  evidently  inferior  to  the  fat  beds  of  Anzin  and 
]>eiiain.  The  beds  foond  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  at  Ch&teau-l'Ab- 
heye  are  tme  anthracites.  The  anthracites  of  the  environs  of  Roanne,  and 
those  of  the  United  States,*  belong  to  the  upper  formation  of  the  transition 
•eriea.  Bot  it  is  necessary  again,  more  than  in  the  preceding  cases,  to  ab- 
stain from  taking  this  rule  in  an  absolute  manner ;  for  the  anthracite  state 
n  very  often  the  metamorphic  state  of  the  coal,  and  even  of  the  lignites. 
Tbe  interesting  researches  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  upon  the  anthracites  of 
the  Alpine  regions  have  demonstrated  this  fact,  otherwise  easy  to  conceive." 

FioflB  each  of  the  four  classes  or  epochs  of  combustibles,  M.  R^gnault 
Ins  selected  the  most  characteristic,  and  after  having  submitted  them  to 
analyns,  he  has  acknowledged  that  this  general  succession  of  characters  in 
the  fossil  combustibles  is  in  accordance  with  a  successive  approach  towards 
the  composition  of  the  vegetation ;  in  such  manner  that,  from  the  anthracites 
of  the  transition  series,  even  to  the  lignites  and  to  the  peat  of  the  existing 
epoch,  the  foesil  combustibles  form  a  series  of  which  almost  pure  carbon 
forms  the  base,  and  which  is  gradually  charged  with  four,  five  and  six  per 
cent  of  hydrogen,  and  with  four,  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  and  thirty  per  cent 
of  oxygen. 

We  may  lay  down  this  principle,  abstraction  being  made  for  the  anomalies 
of  metamorphism,  that  the  more  of  gas  that  a  combustible  contains,  and  the 
higher  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  so  much  the  more  modern  is 
the  combustible. 

LOCAL  POSITION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  BEDS  OF  COAL. 

Coal,  whatever  may  be  the  formation  in  which  it  is  found,  affects  the  form 
ciheds,  of  very  variable  thickness  and  continuity,  but  whose  constant  cha- 
racter is  that  of  conforming  to  all  the  courses  [allures]  of  the  beds  of  schist 
and  carboniferous  sandstones  between  which  they  are  included.  This  stra- 
tification is  not  only  indicated  by  the  limits  of  the  roof  and  the  wall  or  floor, 
but  also  by  natural  variations  in  purity,  the  positions  of  which  generally  pur- 
sue or  occupy  lines  parallel  to  those  of  the  roof  and  floor;  by  the  bands  of 

•  Rctpectinf  the  geologicil  age  of  iho  tnlhracite  of  the  United  Sute«,  we  think  thtt 
tbere  i»  good  groand  for  dissenting  from  the  views  ofM.  Uural,  in  placing  this  carbonilerous 
fATHMtioB  in  the  superior  part  of  the  transition  series.  It  is  true,  the  present  writer  formerly 
J»ld  aad  ad«oeat«l  precisely  the  same  opinions,  but  subsequent  investigations  have  clearly 
cstablisbcd  the  geological  fact,  that  the  Pennsylvania  anlhracHes  are  simply  in  the  metamor- 
pbic  flUte;  that  they  are  based  upon  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  that  the  numerous  basins  in 
which  th«y  »r«  deposited  are  but  isolated,  or  out-lying  portions  of  the  great  bituminous  coal, 
ftetd  of  tiM  AU«chaoj  MoonUini. 
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iatercalated  slate,  and  by  the  continuous  barres  which  divide  the  beds  i 
several  courses.  Finally,  the  coals  themselves  often  present  a  great  oi 
ber  of  interruptions,  and  of  veins  which  render  its  structure  striped,  Ian 
lar,  and  following  the  direction  of  the  stratification. 

The  stratification  of  coal  ought  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as  abaoli 
and  to  be  compared  to  that  of  tlie  calcareous  or  argillaceous  beds  of 
sedimentary  formations,  nor  even  to  that  of  the  sandstones  and  shales  wl 
alternate  with  them.  Certain  beds  present  massive  undulated  forms^ 
without  these  undulations  having  been  occasioned  by  the  course  or  sti 
of  the  formation.  This  shows  that  the  origin  of  the  coid  permits,  at  one  i 
the  same  time,  thin  layers,  continuous  and  of  the  greatest  regularity,  i 
thick  beds,  so  limited  and  irregular,  that  they  may  be  assimilat^  to  mu 
The  ulterior  details,  respecting  the  forms  and  courses  of  the  principal  i 
deposits,  will  decide  perfectly  our  ideas  in  this  respect.  The  thin  and  n 
lar  beds,  although  yery  much  disturbed,  of  the  basins  of  the  north  of  Fra 
and  Belgium,  and  the  thick  and  limited  beds  of  Montchanin  represent 
two  extremes  of  position. 

The  number  of  coal  beds,  in  the  same  formation,  as  well  as  their  thi 
ness  and  continuity,  appear  to  be  subject  to  very  great  variations.  Nei 
tbeless,  there  is  a  certain  connection  between  these  diflferent  conditii 
The  thin  and  regular  beds  are  commonly  continuous  and  multiplied; 
thick  and  unequal  masses  are,  on  the  contrary,  limited  in  their  extent, 
there  are  rarely  more  than  two  or  three  superposed  in  the  formation  wl 
encloses  them.  Thus,  in  the  basin  of  Mons,  in  Belgium,  more  than 
hundred  distinct  seams  of  coal  are  counted,  whose  ordinary  thickness  va 
from  eight  inches  to  near  five  feet  In  the  collieries  of  the  departmen 
the  North,  in  France,  there  are  few  centres  of  exploitation  which  do 
count  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  more  beds  of  coal ;  but  their  maximum  thickr 
does  not  exceed  three  feet,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  which  are  wor 
have  only  about  twenty  inches. 

Although  coal  beds  have  frequently  been  traced  along  a  distance  of  m 
miles,  yet  we  ought  not,  even  in  the  case  of  very  great  regularity,  to  sup| 
that  certain  beds  of  coal  are  absolutely  coextensive  with  the  whole  for 
tion.  For  example,  there  is  an  interruption  between  Valenciennes  and 
Belgian  frontier,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  beds  of  Anzin  are  not  thos 
Mons,  and  these,  again,  have  no  relation  of  continuity  with  the  bedf 
Liege  or  Charleroy.  The  same  remarks  can  be  applied  to  other  coal  bai 
Thus,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  the  beds  of  Rive-de-Gier,  are  not  the  si 
as  those  of  Saint-Etienne.  We  may,  then,  in  a  basin  of  some  extent,  i 
sider  the  coal  as  forming,  within  the  beds  of  sandstones  and  shales,  spe 
districts;  often  isolated,  the  one  from  the  other,  by  sterile  portions,  an* 
whicii  the  coal  beds,  differing  in  number  and  power,  have  no  relatioi 
continuity. 

Although,  then,  even  if  we  have  discovered  the  sandstones  and  the  sb 
of  the  coal  formation,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  have  also  found  the  c 
though  we  were  on  the  prolongation,  in  direction  or  inclination,  of  km 
beds.  To  fjrma  probable  hypothesis  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  necesi 
first  to  study  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  formation  on  which  to  opei 
and  calculate,  from  the  known  portions,  the  chances  that  we  may  have. 

The  strata  of  the  basin  of  the  Saone-ei-Loire appear  to  form  basins  i 
ordinate  to  the  principal  basin,  which  is  filled  up  with  coal,  sandstones 
schists.      These  subordinate  basins  are  bounded  like  the  basin  which  i 
tains  them,  and  have,  besides,  nearly  similar  proportions  between  the  a 
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Further,  the  coal  appears  there  to  diminish  in  length  in  proportion  as  it 
acquires  thickness.  In  the  valley  of  Creuzot,  the  great  bed  which  is  work- 
ed has  twelve  metres,  or  forty  feet,  of  mean  thickness.  In  the  enlarged  por- 
tions it  has  40  metres,  or  130  feet  from  wall  to  roof.  In  direction  it  is  not 
prolonged  above  2000  yards;  and,  with  regard  to  its  limits,  its  divided  ex- 
tremities, there  impoverished,  present  all  the  symptoms  of  a  total  suppression. 

The  bed  of  Moutchanin,  greatly  inclined,  whose  thickness  attains  even  to 
70  metres,  or  nearly  230  ^t,  measured  from  roof  to  floor,  representing, 
consequently,  the  thickest  known  coal  bed,  is  equally  one  of  the  most  limit^ 
in  exteostOQ.  In  fact,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  exploitation,  this  direction  is 
about  650  yards,  at  the  end  of  which  the  bed  terminates  abruptly,  and  is 
confused  or  entangled  in  the  rocks  of  the  roof  and  floor.  At  a  lower  stage, 
about  thirty  yards  below  the  first,  the  length  is  reduced  to  450  yards,. and  it 
is  probable  that  at  the  depth  of  about  150  yards  the  bed  will  terminate. 

The  basin  of  the  Loire  contains,  in  the  region  of  Rive>de-Gier,  but  three 
beds,  of  which  the  average  united  thickness  does  not  exceed  32  feet;  but, 
in  the  district  of  SaintpEtienne,  the  sum  of  the  regular  beds  amounts  to  114 
feet,  in  fifteen  to  eighteen  beds.  At  Brassac  they  amount  to  from  27  to  40 
feet ;  45  feet  at  Comentry  and  Doyet ;  and  48  to  65  feet  in  the  basin  of 
Anbin.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  these  basins,  the  coal  beds,  of  15  to  30 
feet,  are  occasionally  reduced,  by  contractions,  to  6  or  10  feet,  and  at  times 
are  swelled  out  to  the  thickness  of  60  to  90  feet,  an  ordinary  and  normal 
feet. 

In  the  department  of  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  30  feet  of  total  thickness 
are  divided  into  14  beds,  worked  at  Fresne  and  Vieux-Cond^.  The  12 
beds  of  Aniche  only  form  22  feet ;  four  successive  beds  at  Douchy  have  only 
II  feet  aggregate  ;  at  Denin  7^  feet  only  ;  and  38  feet  are  occupied  by  not 
less  than  eighteen  beds  at  Anzin.  There  are  also  still  more  veins,  which 
are  unworked,  and  whose  thickness  is  below  one  foot  each.  But  these  beds 
are  regular  and  prolonged,  and  are  not  disturbed  by  those  enlargements 
and  enunglements  so  frequent  in  the  beds  of  the  southern  basins. 

This  difference  of  power  and  continuity  in  the  coal  beds  agrees  also  with 
some  very  important  differences  indicated  by  geological  observation. 

The  southern  basins  of  France  appear  to  have  been  deposited,  during  the 
coal  period,  in  isolated  lakes  of  fresh  water ;  encircled,  and  entirely  com- 
manded by  the  neighboring  summits,  from  whence  the  materials  have  often 
been  drifted  with  violence:  forming  breccias  and  conglomerates.  In  study- 
ing this  debris,  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  deposit,  we  can  recognize 
the  transition  rocks  of  the  surrounding  countries.  The  northern  basin  of 
Belgium  and  France,  containing  at  its  base  the  carboniferous  limestone,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  only  composed  of  sandstones  and  fine  schists.  It  appears, 
from  the  character  of  the  fossils,  to  have  been  formed  in  marine  waters,  and 
thus  represents,  with  the  coal  basins  of  England,  the  pelagic  accumulations 
of  an  epoch,  of  which  the  basins  of  the  south  are  but  the  lacustrine  termina- 
tions. It  id,  then,  natural  to  discover,  in  these  northern  deposits,  a  regular 
and  continuous  disposition  which  comports  not  with  the  deposits  of  the 
south. 

The  southern  basins,  deposited  in  isolated  lakes  of  fresh  water,  form  the 
principal  riches  of  France.  The  aggregate  Uiickness  of  the  cpal  is,  besides, 
nearly  as  great  as  in  the  basins  of  the  north.  To  sum  up  tU,  we  can  lay 
down  no  absolute  rule  for  the  number  and  power  of  the  beds  of  coal,  any 
more  than  for  their  continuity.  The  indices,  which  result  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stratification,  have,  nevertheless,  a  real  value,  even  in  the  coun- 
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tries  where  the  eontinaity  presenU  the  most  frequent  exceptions ;  bed 
they  always  conduct  to  the  possibility  of  finding,  if  not  the  prolongs 
of  the  beds,  at  least  to  formations  analogous  to  such  as  have  been  aire 
discovered. 

ACCIDENTS,  FAULTS,  AND  IRREGULARITIES  OF  COAL  BEDS. 

The  beds  of  coal  are  rarely  in  the  position  where  they  have  been 
duced,  for  that  position  would  approach  sensibly  to  the  horizontal ;  a  co 
tion  compelled,  if  not  by  the  mode  of  production  of  the  coal  itself,  at  I 
by  that  of  the  beds  of  sandstone  and  slates  between  which  it  is  strati 
Most  frequently,  the  uniformity  of  the  formation  is  disturbed,  not  onl 
inclinations,  more  or  less  great,  but  also  by  the  folds  which  change  t 
inclinations,  and  distort  the  beds  to  such  an  extent  that  a  vertical  shaft  n 
cut  them  several  times.  There  oflen,  also,  prevails  one  or  several  sys( 
of  faults  [failUs]  which  change  the  levels  and  isolate,  one  from  the  o) 
the  divers  parts  of  a  bed. 

This  aeddentatian,  subsequent  to  the  production  of  the  beds,  and  re 
ing  from  dynamic  perturbations,  commonly  influenced  by  determinable 
ditions  of  direction,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  contemporaneous  i 
dents  inherent  even  to  the  production  of  the  coal ;  such  as  the  undulat 
of  the  roof  and  floor,  which  swell  or  contract  a  bed,  and  the  intercalai 
of  layers  or  of  amygdaloid  rocks,  which  interrupt  the  regular  order  ol 
stratification.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  evident  connection  between  t 
two  causes  of  irregularities ;  because  the  dynamic  perturbations  appo 
have  sometimes  operated  upon  the  coal  beds  before  they  were  solidified 
at  least,  when  they  were  in  such  a  state,  that  they  were  capable  of  b 
compressed,  squeezed,  and  even  completely  suppressed,  by  a  comprei 
between  the  rocks  of  the  walls,  and,  consequently,  enlarged  at  other  jxi 

The  distorted  structure,  often  smooth  and  polished,  of  the  shales  m 
accompany  the  coal,  thus  troubled;  the  state  of  the  coal  itself,  whic 
there  not  only  more  crushed  than  at  other  places,  but  sometimes  twisti 
contorted  and  in  a  manner  kneaded,  seem  to  confirm  the  existence  of  t 
almost  contemporaneous  perturbations. 

We  may,  besides,  by  attentive  observations,  frequently  distinguish 
dynamic  and  violent  perturbations  of  such  as  result  even  from  the  cir 
stances  of  the  deposit.  The  regular  seams  [ntrfs]  of  shale  and  their 
or  bands  [Intrres]  of  clay,  which  are  almost  always  interposed  in  be 
coal,  following  the  direction  of  the  stratification,  can  furnish  many  in 
in  this  respect.  Thus,  in  a  natural  expansion,  not  only  the  seams  (r 
and  bands  which  exist,  do  not  experience  perturbations,  but  they  add  * 
parallels  to  the  increasing  thickness  of  the  coal.  A  natural  contract! 
often  produced  by  the  dilatation  of  the  "  barres,"  and,  at  other  timet 
barres  submit  gradually,  like  the  coal  itself,  to  the  influence  of  diminu 
In  the  dynamic  accidents,  on  the  contrary,  the  *'  nerfs"  and  barres  arc 
ken  suddenly,  and  their  fragments,  blended  with  the  coal,  announce,  i 
▼ance,  to  the  miner  the  accident  which  comes  to  modify  the  "allure"  < 
bed. 

The  accidents  to  which  coal  beds  are  subjected,  are  those  of  the  im 
iian,  the  folds,  ihefaultSf  the  displacements  and  the  disturbances. 

Indination  is  the  most  general  casualty :  it  is  rarely,  in  fact,  that  the  s 
are  presented  in  ii  horizontal  position.  These  inclinations  are  evidentl 
result  of  perturbations,  of  upheavings  or  of  sinkings  of  the  earth,  s 
qaently  to  the  deposit  of  the  formation. 
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The  direcUoo  of  all  the  heds  is  commonly  the  same  in  a  coal  basin,  but 
their  ioclination  Taries.  Thus,  it  is  remarked  that,  upon  the  opposite  bor- 
ders of  a  basin,  the  slopes  were  most  frequently  directed  towards  each  other ; 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  sometimes  there  was  a  junction  of  the  two 
slopes  in  the  middle  of  the  basin  by  a  plane  or  curved  portion  which  has 
beeo  called  the  bottom  of  the  hoot — ["Jbnd  de  batteew,**]  because,  in  fact, 
the  section  of  the  two  slopes,  thus  united,  bears  resemblance  to  the  section 
of  a  boat  This  disposition,  which  has  been  too  generalized  for  the  en* 
semble  of  the  formation,  it  having  been  very  frequently  deranged  by  acci- 
deou  of  another  nature,  and  as  regards  the  coal  beds,  when  the  continuity 
is  not  always  established  between  the  beds  of  which  the  slopes  tend  theo- 
retically towards  each  other,  is  nevertheless,  with  these  exceptions,  a  very 
commoo  occurrence. 

This  fktX  indicates  that  coal  basins  have  generally  been  compressed  by 
lateral  apbeavings  or  pressure. 

The  change  of  inclination  oflen  involves  the  existence  of  curves  of  adjust* 
■Moi,  which  are  only  the  folds  [plis]  of  the  beds.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
ctfconschbed  basins,  these  folds  are  of  great  radius :  but,  in  the  beds  of 
the  great  northern  basin  of  France,  the  folds  are  sometimes  so  sudden  and 
decided  that  they  change  the  inclination  of  from  10''  or  IS"",  to  that  of  TS""  or 
80^  at  any  given  point. 

Hie  section  of  the  basin  of  Mons,  in  Belgium,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
plicatioo  or  doubling  back  of  the  coal  beds  of  the  northern  basin,  even  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  permit  the  vertical  shafts  to  pass  two  or  three  times 
through  the  same  beds.  Most  frequently  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
thickness  at  the  angle  or  bend  [*'  crochon"]  of  a  ply,  and  the  thickness  of  a 
bed  of  one  yard  is  increased  to  one  and  a  half  or  two  yards.  Those  beds 
whose  inclination  is  below  twenty  degrees,  permit  the  establishment  of 
working  galleries  according  to  the  method  which  bears  the  name  of  flats — 
** plats,"  and  they  call  uprights — "  droits" — those  which  possess  a  high  in- 
clination. The  same  beds,  therefore,  that  occur  in  our  section  of  Mons, 
assume  alternately  the  disposition  of  flats  and  uprights. 

These  folds  have,  at  the  same  time,  both  a  direction  and  an  inclination, 
and  form  a  sort  of  sloping  gutter  which  is  called  by  the  Belgian  and  French 
miners  **  ennoyage" 

The  plications  are  evidently  the  efiect  of  dynamic  causes,  which  have 
produced  these  inclinations ;  they  result  from  upheavings  which  have  undu- 
lated the  surface  of  the  basin,  and  from  lateral  pressure,  which  has  forced 
the  groups  thus  undulated,  to  occupy  a  greatly  contracted  space. 

Contractions  and  enlargements  are  frequent  accidents  in  coal  beds ;  they 
both  exist,  generally,  in  the  same  vein,  and,  in  some  basins,  the  miners  are 
in  the  habit  of  saying,  when  the  roof  and  floor  widen  suddenly,  **  the  bed 
enlarges,  we  are  going  to  lose  it.''  A  gradual  and  prolonged  contraction,  a 
division  of  the  bed,  whose  planes  of  stratification  become  entangled  in  the 
rocks  of  the  roof  and  floor ;  in  fine,  the  alteration  of  the  coal  which  becomes 
more  and  more  mixed  with  argillaceous  slate,  constitute  an  impoverishment 
which  is  the  ordinary  precursor  of  a  total  suppression. 

When  the  two  walls  of  the  vein,  approaching  each  other,  come  to  unite, 
and  for  a  while  to  suppress  the  coal  bed,  the  accident  takes  the  name  of 
/os/f,  \arain  or  coujgUe,] 

Faults  are  more  frequent  accidents  in  the  thick  beds  than  in  those  which 
do  not  exceed  a  yard.  By  following  the  carbonaceous  thread  which  almost 
always  exists  as  a  trace  lefl  by  the  coal  ijiself,  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  fol- 
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lowing  the  rooks  of  the  roof  and  floor,  of  which  nature  furnishes  indi 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  plane  of  stratification,  the  bed  will  be  recovei 
aAer  an  interruption  of  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  mines  of  Riw^ 
Gier,  the  lines  of  white  slate  serre  as  a  guide,  in  default  of  carbon,  bj  wh 
to  pass  over  or  go  by  the  &ults.  In  the  mines  of  the  environs  of  Nan 
where  the  suppression  is  equally  complete,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  atl 
tively  the  rooks  of  the  walls,  in  order  to  pass  by,  without  deviation,  the  v 
considerable  spaces  which  often  separate  the  prolongation  of  the  same  \h 

Miners  are  sometimes  very  much  embarrassed,  when  they  have  pur» 
the  trace  of  a  feult  during  a  long  space ;  for,  not  finding  again  any  indi 
tion  of  resumption,  they  do  not  know  whether  the  interruption  should 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  fault  or  to  the  definitive  cessation  of  the  a 
No  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  this  case ;  the  observation  of  the  structun 
the  whole  can  only  furnish  the  data  which  we  have  already  indicated  ab( 

Faults'  are  very  common  accidents.    They  are  fractures  which  aflect 
entire  character  of  the  formation,  and  cause  greater  or  less  disturban 
These  faults  have  a  determinate  direction,  and  frequently  a  basin  is  aflfec 
by  a  system  of  faults  parallel  with  each  other.     At  other  times,  there 
several  systems  which  follow  different  directions,  but  are  each  composes 
faults,  connected  with  each  other,  by  a  parallelism  of  direction. 

The  intensity  of  the  faults  is  very  variable ;  sometimes  they  scarcely  ia 
rnpt  the  formation,  and  appear  as  fissures  which  have  changed  the  leve 
the  two  ruptured  paru,  but  not  enough  to  constitute  the  total  interrupi 
of  the  coal,  which  is  always  ^sy  to  follow,  when  the  oflset  is  not  ffre 
than  the  thickness  of  the  coal.  The  bed  of  Lucy,  in  the  basin  of  Saonc 
Loire,  frequently  presents  such  faults. 

The  section  of  the  coal  bed  of  Monceau  furnishes  an  example  of  in 
ruptions  of  continuity  caused  by  movements  subsequent  to  the  formatioi 
the  coal  deposit,  and  of  a  confusion  [brouUlage]  which  totally  interrupts 
ooal. 

The  brauiBages  are  nothing  but  the  intervals  comprised  between 
planes  of  fracture ;  in  these  intervals  all  the  beds  are  broken  and  reducei 
angular  blocks  mingled  together. 

When  these  faults  form  part  of  those  which  have  determined  the  out) 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  offsets  or  upthrows  are,  in  some  measi 
proportionate  to  the  inequalities  which  it  presents.  Thus,  there  are  off 
and  upthrows  of  several  hundred  feet  in  the  basins  of  England,  of  Wa 
and  of  Rive^e-Gier,  whose  surface  is  highly  disturbed. 

In  the  basins  of  the  Saone-et^Loire,  they  are  rarely  more  than  from  th 
to  ninety  feet,  and  are,  notwithstanding,  in  agreement  with  the  undulati 
of  the  surface. 

Endeavours  have  been  made  to  establish,  from  the  most  detailed  i 
available  information,  agreements  between  the  arrangement  of  the  fa 
of  coal  and  the  superficial  accidents  of  the  soil.  Thus,  in  a  great  nuni 
of  basins,  the  direction  of  their  beds  coincide  with  that  of  the  great  axi 
the  coal  formation,  and  this  great  axis  is  itself  directed  in  the  same  cot 
as  the  existing  valleys,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  direction  of  the  bed( 
confounded  with  that  of  the  dividing  lines  of  the  waters  and  the  prinei 
valleys.  In  some  other  basins,  the  planes  of  stratification  of  the  format 
have  not  only  the  same  direction,  but  also  the  same  inclination  as  tha 
the  aurface  declivities. 

The  bun  of  Bert  offers  a  striking  example  of  this  agreement.  1 
iadinatioM  of  its  ooai  beds  ohangp  as  often  as  five  times  whilst  conft>rm 
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to  the  indinations  of  the  surface,  and  the  range  of  the  valleys  corresponds 
with  the  direction  of  the  beds.  The  greater  part  of  the  basins  which  affect 
the  boat  form,  present,  at  their  surfaces,  an  analogous  disposition ;  that  is  to 
aj,  the  waters  follow  the  direction  of  the  strata,  and  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  basins  are  generally  more  elevated  than  the  axes.* 

EmgKih  Coal-Fields, — Faults  and  interruptions  prevail,  more  or  less,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  most  coal-fields,  but  they  possess  different  characters 
in  different  regions.  The  Newcastle  coal-field  is  remarkable  for  its  number 
of  ftults;  fix>m  the  dimensions  of  a  few  inches  to  a  hundred  fathoms.  But 
in  the  southern  coal  basins,  particularly  those  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  and 
Sooth  Wales,  there  are  frequently  found  remarkable  irregularities,  called 
**  horses.'*  Where  these  horses  occur,  the  coal  disappears  all  at  once ;  but 
yet  without  any  &ult  at  all.  They  have  to  be  cut  through,  and,  after  a  time, 
the  cod  reappears.t  These  horses  appear  to  be  ascribable  to  interruptions 
in  the  original  deposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  coal  seams. 

Ckamieal  Geobgy,  as  applied  io  Coal, — At  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  as  reported  in  the 
Athencum,  Professor  Johnston  brought  forward  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
t»0R8  OQ  the  most  important  of  mineral  productions,  coal. 

Although  some  geologists  may  entertain  a  different  opinion,  he  assumes 
for  granted  the  vegetable  origin  of  coal.  Although  it  may  be  classified  in 
various  ways,  for  economic  or  geologic  convenience,  as  into  caking  or  not 
caking,  bituminous  or  non-bituminous,  the  true  basis  of  the  classification 
must  depend  on  the  chemical  composition.  Carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
are  tlie  component  parts  of  living  vegetables,  and  the  same  elements  com- 
pose coal,  but  in  different  proportions. 

In  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  there  are  two  agents  always  at 
work — viz.  atmospheric  air  and  water,  which  resolve  it  into  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen  ;  forming,  with  one  another,  those  combinations— carburetted 
hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  Vegetable  matter,  consequently,  in 
different  states,  showed  different  proportions  of  these  elements. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  in  all  the  different  varieties  of  coal,  in  Mr.  John- 
ston's table,  was  taken  as  a  constant  quantity  ;  and  from  lignite,  downwards, 
we  $ee  a  progressive  loss  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  until,  in  anthracite,  the 
carbon  is  the  chief  component. 

This  is  borne  out  by  experience.  In  the  change  from  lignite  to  fossil 
wood  we  find  that  carbonic  acid  only  is  parted  with ;  and  this  continues, 
without  variation,  in  all  the  kinds,  down  to  cannel  coal. 

In  mines  of  lignite  and  cannel  coal,  we  find  only  carbonic  add,  or  choice 
damp;  while  in  mines  of  coal  lower  in  the  scale,  we  find,  in  addition,  car' 
burtitcd  hydrogen  otjire  damp.  This  also  appears  in  tlie  table  referred  to ; 
the  hydrogen  diminishing  in  each  variety  as  we  approach  anthracite. 

In  some  mines  we  find  a  perfect  confirmation  of  this  theory.  In  certain 
Yorkshire  mines,  coal  of  different  kinds,  cannel  coal  being  at  the  top,  evi- 
dendy  prove  that  those  below,  having  been  longer  subjected  to  chemical 
action,  had  parted  with  more  of  their  hydrogen.  Tlie  same  occurs  in  mines 
in  Lancashire. 

In  conclusion.  Professor  Johnston  asserted,  that  bituminous  matter  must 
be  of  vegetable  origin — in  fact,  chemistry  proved  it.  Distillation  of  vegetable 
matter  in  a  gas  work,  or  in  the  laboratory  of  a  volcano,  was  the  same  process. 

In  further  support  of  this  conclusion,  we  cite  the  following  high  authority: 

*  G^olofie  appliqo^e,  par  M.  Amed^e  Burst,  1846. 
t  ProfeMor  Aotted't  Geological  Lectures,  1847-8. 
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Table  of  Analysis  of  Coal  and  certain  allied  Combustibles,  by  Berthu 


Compotition  in  100 

LiKoUe  or 

Biiominoat 

Penntylvania 

Graphite 

parti. 

Peat  or  Tarf. 

Brown  Coal. 

Coal — rich. 

Anthracite. 

Plamba 

Carbon, 

38 

54 

73 

94 

95 

Hydrogeiif 

04 

05 

2.55 

Oxygen, 

96 

20 

2.56 

Ashes, 

17.4 

14 

02 

Volatile  matter. 

28 

Iron, 

5 

These  different  yarieties  of  brown  coal,  peat,  bitaminous  coal,  anthra 
and  graphite,  correspond  so  exactly,  that  this  alone  would  show  the  vegel 
origin  of  them  all ;  from  the  peat  up  to  the  graphite,  if  no  other  proofs  i 
at  hand. 

VARIETIES  OP  COAL,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  ADAPTATON  TO  1 
MAKING  OF  IRON. 


Countriei  and  claaiUlcation. 


I. 

Fat,  bitamfnoat,  ad- 
hetiT<i  coalt ;  the 
greater  part  cl0$§  bum'-* 
tng  or  ttronf  bnminf 
blaainf  coala. 


'America, 

England, 
A, 


Localitlet  of  Coala. 


do.    B, 

do.    C, 
France, 


II. 

Dry  coals,  not  very  f 
adhesive  :  can  be  needj  gcoUand, 
E. 


crude  in  the  f\imace 
with  heated  air. 


Optn  burning  e«mU. 

III. 
Less  adbeaiTe  or 
caking. 


IV. 

Steam  coals,  Tery  dry 
coals,  with  excesa  of 
carbon. 

Opf  n  buTuinjft 
intermediate  claat, 
aeml-bltamlnoQs. 


.1 


W.  Penn'a,  Ohio,  VIrg.  lUinoia, 
C  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  BIrtley, 
J  Northumberland,  Tvne  worka, 
(,8uffordahlre,  Apdale  worka, 
?  *•  Wedneabury, 

V  Derbvahlre,  Butterley,  Cherry, 
(       •^    Codnor  Park,  loA  coal, 
1  Lancaahire,  cannel  coal, 
<  Scotch,  «*       Lismahago, 

(Derbyshire,    ••      Morely  P% 
rAnzin, 
^  RiTe  de  Oier, 
(.Saint  Etienne, 

fClyde,  splint  coal, 
'*       clod  coal,  richeat, 
**       near  Glasgow, 
I  Cald^r,  near       ^ 
LMonkland,  ** 


fPennsylTanla,  Philipsburg, 
.  Statea,!        "  Karthaas, 

F,       ^.  VirginU,  Richmond, 
Ullinois,  Otuwa, 


8.  Wales,' 


fDowlals,  iron  works, 
Mefthyr  TydTil,  •* 
Pen-y-Daran,     " 
Aberdare, 


By  whom 
analysed. 


Var'tts  peraona, 
Berthier, 


Kaiaten, 
Mnahet, 

Berthier, 

Gmner, 

Masbet, 

Berthier, 

Johnson, 
«• 

Clemson, 
Fraaer, 


Mnshet, 
Unknown, 


V. 

Anthracite, 


Rbymney  it  Tredegar,  works,  iMushet, 
L  eteam  c*l,  Pembrey  St  Llanelly ,        **    [mean] 
Belgium,      Mens,  Dour.  iBerthler, 

France,        Auvergne,  Saint  Etienne,  Gruner, 

r  Dauphin  Co.  Pa.  Rattling  Run,  Lea, 
America,   f  Maryland,  SaTage  Rirer, 
U.  S.      ]  PennsylTania,  Bloseborg, 
L  "  Broad -top, 

r  C  South  Wales.  Neath  Valley, 

S.  Wales,^  "  Ystal-y-ferra, 

L  **  Cwm  Neath, 

fPennsylTania,  Potts ville. 

**  Black  8p.  Gap, 

"  Mauch  Chunk, 

**  Sugar-loaf, 

Rhode  Island,  PorUroouth, 
.Massachusetts.  Mansfield, 
^Russia.        Territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 


U.  Statea, 


Jackson, 
Clemson, 


Moshet, 


Rogers, 

Lea, 

Rogers, 

Johnson, 

Jackson, 

Voskressensky. 


SSLO 
60.5 
W.5 
09.4 
•7.5 
57.0 
51.5 
500 
39.4 
45.0 
70  5 
00.5 
74.3 


li 


35. 
30J 
31. 
30. 
40j 
45. 
36. 
50. 
46 
19. 
31. 
S4. 


50.0  SO. 
70.0  to. 
04.41  31. 

51  0,  45. 

50.9^41. 

06.0  91 
fl6.ll  10. 
04.9,10. 
09.0  35. 


79.5 
76.4 
86.0 
87.0 


610  15 
80.0  17 

65.0  11 

74.8ill, 
761  10 
77.0'  10 
75.4!  10 

70.1  10 


91.0 

93.5 

95.7 1 

91.1, 

88.6 

88.5 

90.7 

85.0;  10 

99.0,   0. 

94.2, 


A,  Coala  which  cannot  be  employed  in  iron  works,  in  the  crude  state. 

B,  Coala  which  cement  leas  in  the  fire,  and  which  it  ii  practicable  to  use  raw  in  fur 
worked  with  heated  air. 

C,  Chieflj  for  UlomiBatiog  gaa . 
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III  the  belief  that  e^erj  species  of  inforniatioD  which  makes  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  various  mineral  combustibles  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  better 
understood,  must  be  useful  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the 
present  work,  we  have  arranged  the  foregoing  practical  details.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  management  of  fuel, 
and  in  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  each  species  is  held  by  operative 
and  scientific  men.  It  is  proper  to  know  the  conclusions  to  which  those 
persons  have  arrived.  We  cannot  here  give  all  those  results  in  detail ;  and, 
moreover,  this  is  not  a  treatise  on  iron  making.  But  we  have  sought  to 
concentrate  certain  material  facts  on  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties.  It  will  then  be  easy  to  compare  them  with  others  of  corre- 
sponding character.  We  have  therefore  given,  in  the  preceding  page,  a 
comparative  table  and  characteristic  analysis  of  the  principal  descriptions  of 
coal  employed  in  the  iron  works  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  MINERAL  COALS. 

In  the  foregoing  table  of  analysis  of  coals  and  anthracites  we  have  so 
arranged  them  as  to  exhibit  their  varieties  or  gradations,  and  their  distinguish- 
ing properties,  in  different  countries.  Hence,  the  European  coals  can  readily 
be  compared  with  those  of  America,  and  the  adaptations  of  either  may  be 
a«gned  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  We  proceed  to  note  these 
characteristic  differences  and  agreements  more  in  detail. 

L  Fat  Bituminous,  blazing,  coking. — In  the  first  class,  series  A,  of  the 
table,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  English  coals  of  the  north,  and  some  of 
the  coals  of  Silesia,  of  Hesse,  of  France,  and  of  America,  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  are  chiefly  fat  and  very  adhesive  or  caking ;  swelling  much  in  the 
fire.  The  hot  air  blast  is  successfully  applied  with  these  in  the  high  fur- 
naces. But,  as  their  tendency  to  cement  together  in  a  solid  mass,  when  in 
the  fire,  is  such  as  to  prevent  a  free  draf\  or  passage  of  the  air  through  the 
furnace,  it  has  been  found  indispensable  to  submit  the  coals  to  a  preliminary 
process,  and  to  reduce  them  to  coke.  Thus,  the  difficulty  is  wholly  re- 
moved; and  a  light,  cellular,  and  purely  carbonaceous  substance,  easily 
ignited,  is  substituted  for  the  unmanageable  coal  in  its  crude  state.  The 
average  quantity  of  carbon  which  the  English  coals  possess,  is  stated  to  be 
iixty-nve  per  cent. 

Series  B,  more  southward,  in  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire :  these  coals, 
although  containing  as  much,  and  even  more  bitumen,  do  not  melt  together 
like  those  of  Northumberland.  They  scarcely  change  their  form  even  in 
the  state  of  coke.  The  varieties,  having  this  property,  admit  of  their  being 
Qsed  in  the  raw  state,  but  require  the  introduction  of  hot  air  into  the 
furnaces.  Some  of  the  American  coals  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountain 
hare  also  these  characters. 

In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  the  type  of  perfection, 
in  the  series  C,  is  the  Scotch  cannel ;  then  comes  after  it  the  l^ancashire 
cannel,  and,  in  the  third  order,  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  cannel. 
With  this  class  we  would  place  the  cannel  coals  of  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  This  series  can  be  assimilated,  in  many  respects,  to 
the  coal  of  the  basin  of  Mons  in  Belgium.  The  splint  coal  of  Scotland  is 
only  a  coarse  variety  of  cannel,  as  are  the  greatest  part  of  all  the  Scotch 
coals. 

The  Newcastle  coals  have  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Anzin,  of  Saint- 
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Etienne,  and  of  Rive-de-Gier^  the  analysis  of  which  we  ha?e  placed  in 
series  D. 

II.  Series  E. — In  the  second  class,  the  Scotch  coals,  although  contaii 
as  much  bitumen  as  those  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  are  of  the  kind 
nominated  dry  coals.  They  cement  together,  but  without  change  of  f 
and  are  not  so  adhesive  as  the  fat  English  coals.  These  were  heretf) 
coked  before  being  put  into  the  furnaces;  but  recent  improvements! 
shown  that,  with  the  application  of  heated  air,  they  can  be  empK 
without  being  previously  carbonized.  Their  average  proportion  of  cai 
is  about  sixty  per  cent.,  and  of  bitumen  36  per  cent.  Some  oi 
Alleghany  coals  will  probably  be  found  to  assimilate  with  these.  Appi 
mating  to  the  same  class,  to  a  certain  point,  will  be  found  the  coal 
Auvergne  and  of  a  part  of  the  south  of  France. 

III.  Series  F. — ^We  ha?e  assigned  an  intermediate  space  for  a  series  of  < 
in  the  American  coal  basins  which  differ  little  from  E,  except  that  they 
tain  somewhat  less  of  bitumen  and  more  of  carbon,  viz.  about  66  per  i 
of  carbon  and  27  per  cent,  of  bitumen  and  volatile  matter,  and  are 
adhesive  and  caking.  The  Heraclea  coal,  in  Anatolia,  appears  to  be 
to  this  series,  and  those  of  the  Cantal  and  Puy  de  Dome  in  France.  T 
are  convertible  into  coke. 

IV.  Intermediate  Series,  very  dry  codU, — Sem-bituminous  coeds, — iS 
coeds, — In  the  fourth  class,  of  which  the  Welsh  coal  of  the  southern 
eastern  districts  is  the  type,  and  which  possess  only  from  twelve  to  tw 
per  cent  of  volatile  matter  and  bitumen,  may  be  arranged  those  den 
nated  *'  very  dry  coals,  with  excess  of  carbon."  These  do  not  call 
cement  together  in  a  mass,  although  each  individual  fragment  is  suscep 
of  conversion  separately  into  coke,  and  consequently  do  not  offer  a  \ 
lar  obstruction  to  the  current  of  air  in  the  furnace,  like  those  of  the 
class.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  that  they  may  be  employed  in  a  c 
state  in  the  cold  air  furnaces  of  South  Wales.  This  class  contains  a  \\ 
proportion  of  carbon  than  the  two  others,  being  eighty-one  per  cent 

There  exist  both  in  France,  Saxony  and  Belgium,  coals  which  bear  t 
resemblance  to  these.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  particular 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  some  species  which  cl 
assimilate  with  the  foregoing,  usually  denominated  «  open-burning,'* 
sometimes  *'  semi-bituminous,"  and  are  not  surpassed  by  any  known  sp 
for  certain  valuable  properties. 

Under  this  bead  may  be  arranged  the  culm  of  Kilkenny  and  of 
morganshire,  and  the  quality  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  southern  8 
of  the  Welsh  coal-field,  and  now  universally  known  by  the  name  of  "a 
coal,"  being  supplied  to  the  British  marine  steamers,  and  even  to  tho 
France  and  Egypt  The  Welsh  culm  is  a  very  light  coal,  of  loose  tei 
very  glossy,  and  composed  of  capillary  fibres  arranged  in  divergent  rayi 
burns  easily,  and  without  smoke,  makes  a  lively  fire,  and  is  in  great  re 
in  Swansea  and  Cornwall  for  the  smelting  of  copper.  Depots  of  a 
coals  are  formed  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  various  parts  o 
world,  for  the  service  of  the  English  steamers. 

There  is  in  England  another  variety  of  coal,  but  not  abundant,  c 
jiint  coal,  because  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  flint,  and  has  a  shining  fra 
approaching  to  anthracite.  The  fiew  coal  of  the  mines  of  Wedgebu 
Staffordshire,  belongs  to  this  series.  In  Cumberland,  at  Alston  Mo 
variety  of  coal  is  found,  almost  without  bitumen,  called  crow  coal,  n 
approaches  to  the  French  coal  of  Fresnes. 
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Y.  Id  the  fifth  dass  are  comprised  the  anthracites,  or  non-hituminous 
eoala.  We  shall  enter  more  into  detail  when  we  treat  of  the  coal  districts 
of  Wales  and  the  United  States.  Our  tables  of  analysis  exhibit  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  this  mineral  from  all  the  principal  known  deposits.  In  Penn- 
sjlf  anm  it  contains  from  85  to  92  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  in  South  Wales 
from  86  to  95;  in  France  80  to  83 :  in  Saxon j  81,  and  in  Russia  reaches 
94  per  cent 

After  manj  years  of  unsuccessful  trial  in  endeavouring  to  adapt  this 
taluable  mineral  combustible  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  difiicqities, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  insurmountable,  were  overcome,  both  in  Wales 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  many  furnaces,  using  the  hot  blast,  are  now  in 
full  activity.  The  domestic  use  of  anthracite,  in  the  United  States  is  very 
extensive,  and  annually  increasing ;  all  the  original  objections  to  its  use 
having  vanished. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  investigation  of  coal  is  of  so  recent 
a  date  that  we  have  scarcely  had  time  to  institute  comparisons  with  the 
corresponding  combustibles  in  Europe.  Nor  have  we  acquired  more  than  a 
meagre  amount  of  information  in  relation  to  the  economic  value  of  similar 
substances  in  other  countries. 

While  in  the  new  world,  remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  the  most  simple 
properties  of  mineral  fuel  have  scarcely  been  known  half  a  century ;  while 
the  first  anthracite  found  its  way  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1812;  from  the  Lehigh  region  in  1814,  and  from  Wilkesbarre  in  1820  ; — 
while  the  first  bituminous  coal  reached  tide  water  down  the  Susquehanna 
only  in  1804,  the  coals  of  England  had  been  employed  for  fuel  and  manu- 
factures from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  those  of  Scotland 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  century ;  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  Belgium  the  coal  mines  had  been  in  operation 
at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1198. 

The  amount  of  current  information  as  to  what  has  been  eflfected,  and  as 
to  what  is  the  existing  condition,  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  relation  to 
coal  mining  industry  and  the  enormous  developments  of  this  mineral  in 
various  countries,  even  during  our  own  time,  forms  a  department  in  in- 
dustrial statistics  which  greatly  needs  elucidation,  for  the  details  which  it 
embraces  are  by  no  means  of  easy  access  to  the  inquirer,  either  in  the  new 
or  the  old  world.  It  is  the  growing  necessity  for  such  information,  the 
demand  for  a  multitude  of  essential  data  for  which  we  have  so  often  to  seek 
in  vain,  that  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume,  and  has 
encouraged  its  author  to  persevere.  We  feel  assured,  moreover,  that  in  the 
concentration  of  such  a  multitude  of  useful  facts  which  time  has  developed, 
but  which  are  now,  in  great  measure,  for  the  first  lime  brought  together,  we 
are  conferring  no  slight  accession  to  the  generally  prevailing  knowledge,  on 
a  subject  which  is  annually  acquiring  importance,  and  becoming  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  advancement  of  the  human  race. 

It  may  be  useful  to  pursue  these  preliminary  notes  on  the  classification  of 
mineral  combustibles  somewhat  further ;  and  we,  fortunately,  are  not  with- 
out ample  scientific  authority  for  extending  this  section  as  far  as  our  space 
will  permit 

It  has  been  perceived  that  similarity  of  results  in  analysis,  is  not  of  itself 
an  entire  and  decisive  guide  to  the  ascertainment  of  all  the  properties  of 
coal.  Even  as  regards  chemical  results,  apparently  parallel,  discrepancies 
are  discoverable,  when  the  investigation  is  carried  further,  which  show  the 
absence  or  presence  of  principles  that  materially  influence  operative  results. 
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Thus,  in  coals  containing  similar  quantities  of  carbon,  those  of  the  north 
England  and  in  Scotland,  for  instance,  the  analytical  results,  acquired 
Dr.  Thomson,  pro?e  that  the  relative  quantities  of  hydrogen,  carbon  i 
azote,  materially  differ.  Again,  external  properties  and  characters  n 
likewise  be  consulted.  The  structure  and  texture  of  the  coal,  the  dena 
the  mode  in  which  it  bums  in  the  fire,  swells  or  decrepitates,  and  oi 
phenomena  must  be  attended  to.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  sooM 
the  English  coals  oossess  so  strong  a  tendency  to  melt,  cement,  and  coke 
to  form  a  hollow  nre,  and  cannot  be  used  in  iron  works  without  previ 
coking ;  while  other  coals,  even  such  as  possess  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  n 
of  bitumen,  swell  but  little;  and  although  their  fragments  cohere  in  the  I 
they  do  not  change  their  form  and  bulk,  even  in  the  process  of  coking. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  which  has  been  employed  to  compare,  v 
still  greater  delicacy,  the  respective  qualities  and  composition  of  these  o 
bustibles.  This  is  by  means  of  the  relative  proportions  of  carbon  and  m 
ous  matters,  ascertained  more  completely  than  is  exhibited  in  the  usual  C 
of  analysis.  For  a  knowledge  of  these  results,  and  some  others  that 
propose  to  introduce,  we  are  indebted,  in  great  measure,  to  the  work  of 
Pelouze  on  gas.* 

"  Ail  the  compact  eoab,  even  the  fattest,  thd  most  coking,  the  moel 
flammable^in  a  word,  those  which  the  English  designate  by  the  nam< 
"  closc'buming  coal"  and  which  yield  to  distillation  a  coke,  always  mor 
less  abundant,  dense,  and  of  better  quality  than  those  of  the  light  coa' 
ought  to  be  avoided  for  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

But  among  the  eligible  coals,  how  many  distinctions  still  remain  U 
made.  We  are  often  astonished  to  find  that  the  lightest  coal — that  wl 
leaves  the  least  residuum  afler  its  combustion — above  all,  that  which  posse 
characters  entirely  bituminous;  which  kindles  rapidly,  and  gives  out  ^ 
and  elongated  flame,  yields  much  less  gas  to  distillation  than  some  o 
variety  of  the  light  coals  which  possess  the  same  apparent  characteris 
or  which  were  even  far  from  promising  as  much. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  analyses  of  coal,  made  at ' 
ous  periods;  but  all  at  a  time  when  the  science  of  the  analysis  of  org 
bodies  had  made  little  advances.  Besides,  the  only  object  of  those  anal 
was  that  of  stating  the  respective  proportions  of  coke,  or  de-bitumin 
coal,  and  the  incombustible  residuum  which  the  coke  yielded  by  a  < 
plete  incineration.  Little  attention  was  given  to  determining  the  coi 
nent  parts  of  the  bituminous  portion. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  devoted  himself  to  researches  in  the  laboratoi 
Professor  Liebig,  at  Giesen.     He  has  examined  the  English  coals. 

We  give  the  results  of  his  analyses,  the  more  willingly  that  his  exan 
tions  have  been  directed  to  the  produce  in  coke,  and  to  the  elements  o 
bituminous  portion. 

British  Bituminous  Coals. 

With  the  certain  means  that  chemists  possess,  now-a-days,  for  anal] 
organic  substances,  such  a  work,  published  by  a  person  so  competei 
these  matters,  ought  to  inspire  confidence.  Now  we  see  that  in  the 
roinous  portion  of  the  coals  assayed  by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  proportic 
oxygen  varies  from  14.54  for  6.33  of  hydrogen,  to  5.50  for  5.31  of  hydn 
There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  think,  that  in  the  distillation  of  the  first  vai 

*  Tnit^  d«  l*^oUirage  aa  Gas,  avec  24  pUnchet,  par  Pelouxe  Pere,  Parii,  1S39. 
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in  eonseqaence  of  the  formation  of  water,  there  would  remain  very  little 
hydrogen  for  the  production  of  gas  for  illumination ;  while  the  second 
variety  would  have  yielded  a  much  more  abundant  result  of  carbonated  hy- 
drogen gas. 


0MtltS  of 

Loeallty. 

Composttton. 

Composition  after 
detfacting  the  ashes. 

OoMtasUUs. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 
gen. 

Oxygen. 

Aibes  or 
Cinder. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 
gen. 

Ozygen. 

SplistCoal, 
CaanelCoa], 
Cherrf  Coaly 
CakiKCoal, 

Wylam, 
Glasgow, 

Edinbargb, 

Newcastle, 

Glasgow, 

NewcasUe, 

Glasgow, 

74.823 
82.924 
83.763 
67.697 
84.846 
81.204 
87.962 
83.274 

6.180 
6.491 
6.660 
5.406 
6.048 
6.462 
6.239 
6.171 

6.085 
10.467 

8.039 
12.432 

8.430 
11.923 

6.416 

9.036 

13.912 
1.128 
2.648 

14.666 
1.676 
1.421 
1.393 
2U519 

86.91 
83.87 
86.94 
79.13 
86.29 
82.38 
89.19 
86.43 

7.18 
6.55 
5.81 
6.33 
6.14 
6.63 
6.31 
6.30 

6.91 
10.68 

8.26 
14.64 

8J57 
12.09 

6Jk) 

9.27 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Richardson  was  operating  at  Giesen,  M.  Rey- 
naolt,  an  aspiring  mining  engineer,  was  devoting  himself  at  Paris  to  similar 
reteirches,  with  much  assiduity.  We  give  below  the  principal  results  which 
he  has  obtained. 

European  Bitttminous  Coals, 

Analysis  per  cent,  the  earthy  residuum  being  previously  abstracted. 
The  results  show  the  mean  of  three  different  assays  for  each  species  of  coal. 


LocaliUei. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

1.  Coal  of  Alais,  baiin,  No.  23,  mine  ofRochebelle,  France, 

90.55 

4.92 

4.53 

2.  Coal  of  LaTajsse,  Dep.  of  the  Aveyron, 

(( 

82.12 

6.27 

7.48 

3.  CoaJ  ofMons.  1st  Tsriety  of  F/enu, 

Belgium, 

86.49 

5.40 

8.11 

4.           "             2nd     "            «' 

« 

87.07 

5.63 

7.30 

5.  Coal  of  Epinac,  basin  No.  11, 

6.  Coal  of  Blanij,  No.  10, 

France, 

83.22 

5.23 

11.66 

<< 

78.26 

5.35 

16.39 

7.C&nnel  Coal  of  Lancashire, 

England, 

85.81 

5.85 

8.34 

S.Coal  ofCommentry,  basin  No.  13, 

France, 

82.92 

5.30 

11.78 

9.  Coal  of  RiYO^e-Gier,   "     No.  20,  Grande-Croix,        •< 

89.04 

5.23 

5.73 

10.        ««             "                "        "         Raesaud, 

89.07 

4.93 

6.00 

11.        "             "                "        *'         Corbeyre, 

90.53 

5.05 

4.42 

12.        «*            "               "        "         Cimetiere, 

85.08 

5.46 

9.46 

13^        •«            ««                <(        <(                <« 

87.45 

6.77 

6.78 

14.        "            ••                "        "         Couzon, 

84.49 

5.75 

9.36 

15^         *<             ti                ((        ((                (( 

86.30 

5.27 

8.43 

16.  Coal  of  NoroT,  basin  No.  3,  Vosges, 

78.32 

5.38 

16.30 

17.  Coal  of  Oberkirchen, 

Westphalia, 

90.40 

4.8S 

4.72 

l\  Coal  of  St.  Girons,  Dep.  of  L'Arriege, 

France, 

76.05 

5.69 

18.26 

We  remark  how  much  the  proportions  of  oxygen  in  relation  to  hydrogen, 
vary,  even  in  their  roost  extended  limits:  and  if  we  admit  that  the  abun- 
dance of  the  first  is  injurious  to  the  production  of  gas  for  lighting,  all  the 
uncertainty  which  is  generally  observed  in  the  result  of  the  manufacture  is 
explained. 

Many  of  the  coals  comprised  in  the  preceding  table  are  defective  by  an 
absolute  want  of  hydrogen;  but  several  others,  even  those  rich  in  hydrogen, 
by  the  association  of  that  with  a  too  strong  proportion  of  oxygen,  which  in 
the  dislillatioD  of  coal  disengages  itself  with  the  hydrogen,  both  being  in  a 
nascent  sute,  are  found  in  conditions  favorable  to  combination ;  that  is  to 
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• 
say,  to  the  production  of  water^to  the  detriment  of  the  quantity  of  illumin 
ting  gaa. 

Anthracites, 

LocalltiM. 

GarboB. 

Hydrofen. 

Oxyr 

1.  Anthracite  of  PenntyWania,          •..                  United  States, 

2.  Coaly  Anthracite  of  Rolduc,  near  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  Belgium, 
8.  Anthracite  ofMayenne,                                    France, 

4.  "         of  South  Walea,                               Walca, 

5.  "         ofLa  Mure,  Dep.  oflaere,             France, 

6.  "         ofMacot,                                        La  Tarantaiie, 

94.89 
92.85 
93.66 
94.05 
94.07 
97.23 

2.55 
3.96 
4.28 
3.38 
1.75 
1.26 

2.6 
3.1 
ftA 
2Ji 
4.1 
IJ 

We  here  perceive  that  the  anthracites  are  absolutely  wanting  in  hydrog< 
independently  of  the  consideration  of  oxygen.  It  explains  then  very  w 
why  this  species  of  combustible  is  the  least  convenient  substance  for  I 
manufacture  of  illuminating  gas."* 

The  results,  according  to  the  ElngUsh  engineer,  Luke  Herbert,  obtain 
from  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  each  of  the  three  classes  of  Engl 
bituminous  coals,  and  in  each  case  by  the  distillation  of  one  ton  of  the  c< 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Cannel  coal  of  Lancaster  produced  11, 600  English  cubic  feet  of  gi 

2.  Coal  of  Newcastle,  (Hartley  mine,)  9,600  do. 

3.  Coal  of  Staffordshire,  best  quality,     6,400  do. 

By  experiments  on  a  similar  scale  to  the  last,  were  obtained  the  follow; 
results : 

1.  Wallsend  coal,        -        -        -        10.300  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

2.  Temple  Main,     ....      8.100  do. 

3.  Primrose  Main,        -        -        -  6.200  do. 

4.  Pembrey, 4.200  do. 

The  gas  obtained  possessed  an  illuminating  power  much  inferior  to  I 
from  the  coal  of  the  first  class ;  but  there  was  much  coke  of  good  qualif 

In  this  class  the  series  terminates  with  the  drier  and  less  adhesive  cc 
called  "  open  burning  coals."  Those  of  this  kind  are  preferred  by  bli 
smiths  because  they  better  bear  the  blast  of  the  bellows. 


ADAPTATION  OF  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  COAL  TO  THE  PURPOSES 
STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

There  has  been  recently  published  a  very  elaborate  report,  of  607  pa 
"  to  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States,  on  American  coals  a] 
cable  to  steam  navigation  and  to  other  purposes,  by  Prof  Walter  R.  Johnsi 
It  includes  two  hundred  and  one  tables,  prepared  by  the  author  with  unu 
care  and  under  peculiar  advantages,  and  furnishes  the  results  of  a  long  sc 
of  experimental  investigations  conducted  at  Washington. 

Our  space  precludes  our  quoting  extensively  from  this  voluminous  d< 
roent ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  selecting  the  following  table  of  the  reli 
degree  of  evaporative  power  of  different  coals  under  similar  or  uniform  6t 
We  select  this  table,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  in  preference  to 
which  exhibits  "  the  order  of  evaporative  power  under  equal  weights" 
remarks  that  coal^  •*  when  sold  by  weight  and  used  on  shore,  the  weight 

*  Peloue  oa  6u. 
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eobic  foot  is  a  point  of  litde  moment.  Space  for  stowage  is  easily  obtained. 
But  in  steam  naTipiion,  balk,  as  well  as  weight,  demand  aHention  and  ft 
dlference  oT  twenty  per  ctnL,  which  experiment  shows  to  exist  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  diflTerent  coab, 
iKumes  a  value  of  no  little  magnitude.  This  is  obviously  true,  since,  if 
oaberibmgs  be  equal,  the  length  of  a  voyage  must  depend  on  the  amount  of 
efiponiife  power  afforded  by  the  fuel  which  can  be  stowed  in  the  bunkers 
of  a  flteamer,  always  of  limited  capacity." 


f  s . 

— cr — 

The  same  Ooali. 

Cfagriftalioa  i»f  Ameiic«ii  Coak,  la  the  order  of  evaporfttive 
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ADAPTATION  OF  COAL  TO  STEAM  POWER. 

We  learn,  through  various  cbaunels,  that  the  Lords  of  the  AdiDiralty, 
England,  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  coal,  not  solely  as  relates  to  i 
economic  working  and  consumption,  but  with  reference  to  the  probafa 
quantities  absolutely  workable  in  Great  Britain,  the  most  economic  metho 
of  combustion,  and  the  chemical  properties  and  combinations  of  coal,  i 
inquiry  was  announced  as  in  progress,  in  the  close  of  1846,  in  reference 
the  value  of  coals  for  the  use  of  Uie  British  steam  navy.  It  is  designed  o 
merely  to  ascertain,  by  chemical  analysis,  the  constituents  of  different  sa 
of  coal,  but,  by  an  extensive  series  of  comparative  experiments,  to  determi 
their  practical  applicability.  With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  announced  tl 
steam  boilers  and  furnaces  have  been  erected  at  the  Engineering  College 
Putney,  and  the  examination  is  intrusted  to  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  and  I 
Lyon  Playfair,  and  those  associated  with  them. 

The  editor  of  the  Mining  Journal  remarks,*  **  our  beds  of  coal  have  be 
the  undoubted  production  of  ages ;  and,  vast  as  they  are,  it  appears  the  hei|| 
of  the  ridiculous  to  assert,  that  they  are  inexhaustible.  Every  succeedu 
year  brings  its  increasing  consumption,  not  simply  of  tons,  but  of  million 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  question  in  the  range  of  political  econoi 
that  deserves  so  much  patient  investigation,  and  no  body  of  men  so  higl 
competent  to  the  task  as  the  gentlemen  alluded  to." 


Oeneral  View  or  Tabk  of  the  relative  density  of  diflerent  species  of  Gh 
and  Anthracite^  at  various  parts  of  the  World. 

In  a  previous  page  we  took  occasion,  by  means  of  the  requisite  tables, 
exhibit  the  relative  amounts  of  carbon  and  volatile  matters  which  exist 
the  principal  bituminous  coals  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Belgium,  Fran 
and  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  hence  to  show  their  comparat 
adaptation  to  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  following  table  offers  anotl 
method  of  making  useful  comparisons  of  the  bituminous  and  non-bitumin( 
combustibles  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  by  means  of  their  respect 
specific  gravities  and  weights  per  solid  cubic  yard,  in  pounds,  avoirdupoii 


^' 

1 

M 

It 

It. 

Localitief  of  Anthracftes  and 
Antbracitoot  Coals. 

It 

^1 

1 

Urited  States. 

Urited  States. 

Penmylvania, 

/'ennty/Mifiia,— Sfmi-WftMRi- 

PitUburg, 

1.265 

2134 

nota,  intermediate  coali,  dry. 

Mercer  county, 

1.276 

2151 

blazing. 

Karthaut, 

1.263 

2131 

Somerset  co.,  IS  p.  ct.  bitu'n, 
Blossbarg,  15  to  IS  p.  ct.  bit.. 

1.382 

S3 

Farrandtville, 

1.339 

2257 

1.400 

23 

Philipibarff, 

1.358 

2292 

Dauphin  co.,  Rattling  run. 

1.391 

23 

Bloatburg, 

1.371 

2313 

Lebanon  co.,  Yellow  Springs, 

1.395 

23 

Broad  Top  Mn.,  Bedford  co. 

1.700 

2S 

Virginia. 

Wheeling, 

1.230 

2075 

Maryland, 

Kanawha,  Mlinet, 

1.250 

2109 

Frostburg,  12  to  20  p.  ct.  bit., 

IM2 

26 

1.246     2102 

*  Bfining  Joanial,  August  1st,  1846. 
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LOttlttlMOfOMl. 

11 

1^ 

Locmlities  of  Antbradtet,  ^. 

$1 

It 

Sg5 

U«rrci)  Statem* 

CiftTED  Stated* 
TefiTuitut. 

stsr^ 

Cumberland  MouaUina, 

1.450 

3447 

2^'    . 

IJTO 

3140 

Meai]  weight  in  the  U»  S. 

2475 

S;*~^^" 

h2m 

3106 

latoait 

i.seo 

2126 

Pmn^y^oart  Ml  J— j|ft/Aracil«». 

IBwmf 

1J73 

3140 

LjJieni  vallcjj 

K337 

2240 

ATvnfs  i«  n«  Stat«t. 

3160 

LcbuDno  CO.,  grej  rein. 

1.379 

2327 

Sctau>lkiJl  eo,,  Lofberrj  c'k. 

t.472 

3484 

Potli  faille  J  Sharp  MouDUio, 

1.413 

23S2 

Xtmoffs. 

"        Peach        *< 

1.446 

2440 

•*         Salem  TeiOj 

1.574 

2649 

EMfftBwL 

Tatnaqua,  v©in  N., 

1,600 

3700 

Hcwcaatlc,  ckert;  «o&l. 

1.S60 

SI  36 

Mapch  Chunkj 

1.-550 

2616 

«          cakiDf, 

i,r?Q 

3143 

Neaquebooiag, 

1-558 

2646 

Wif*o, 

1.275 

3151 

Wilkcharrc,  beit» 

1.472 

2434 

Blrrbu*^          " 

L274 

2160 

We  it  Mahonoy, 

1.371 

3313 

M9d 

5K)23 

Beaver  M^nAoWf 

],60O 

2700 

1.2^4 

2133 

CirardfUle, 

1.600 

3700 

Slinipiiar«,               " 

ijea 

3140 

Hazelton^ 

1.550 

3613 

Broad  MounUin, 

1,700 

2869 

SeottamiL 

Lackawanna, 

1.609 

2715 

Gli^ow,  dberry  co«], 

1JM8 

3140 

iplist. 

1.307 

230^ 

Miusathus£lU* 

1,302 

2t97 

Mansfield  J 

1.710 

2SSd 

IJJS 

2324 

RAodt  hlantL 

Fronw, 

Portimptith^ 

1.810 

3054 

P?T^e.I>anc» 

t.3IO 

nn 

Average  ta  U.  B. 

2601 

Culal,                                        1 

1,300 

2\93 

AoTerfne, 

1.330 

3252 

EUBOFB. 

AUi«r, 

1.330 

2244 

S(mth  Wales. 

Swanftea, 

1,263 

2131 

Bi/f/««. 

Cjlkrlhfa, 

1.337 

2256 

EuAUt, 

1.370 

3140 

ftTerage, 

YniaKiedwin, 

1,350 

327S 

Lie|., 

1.300 

21»3 

1.354 

22S4 

soma. 

JreliuvJ,  mean. 

1.445 

2376 

IVedcricti, 

L3G3 

2U1 

Giiuw  grobe. 

1,270 

2140 

France. 

Avcragv  In  Europe, 

2164 

Alller, 

1.3S0 

3207 

CaotaL, 

1,390  1  2283 

Bracaae, 

1.430 

3413 

JkMlA* 

Btlgivm^  aotliimc'i  coal  of 

BeagiJ,  Hardwir, 

1.36S 

2308 

Moo., 

1.307 

2105 

"         Cbirrm  Panj**, 

1,447 

2441 

WestphaTia, 
PrtiMiaD  S*iony, 

K350  :  227S 

Atnm,  K»ji  hilli^ 

K275 

2151 

1.406     3474 

Atican,  Birmcce, 

1.30S 

3207 

Savony^ 

1,300     21  &3 

Avenge  in  Awii* 

2277 

Average  orEtirope* 

3281 

From  the  foregoing  table  several  iisefii  facta  are  made  apparent.  The  first 
is,  the  greater  weight  of  the  American  anthracites  than  those  of  Europe ; 
second,  that  the  bituminous  coals  very  closely  coincide  in  both  quarters  of 
the  globe. 


A*eraf  a  ye^ght  of  a  cable  yard. 


lihumiiioiM  coals,  i 


AnthracUn. 


Inlermetllikte  ipeclae. 


wciglit  of  the  Americao, 
■  "        EuTopeaa, 

'  "        Aajntic, 


S560  tha. 
2164  '* 
2277    " 


2601  lbs. 
22S1    ** 


2475  lb>« 


Wc  have  nciiiter  added  the  weight  of  the  intermediate  i^cies  of  coal  to 
ihe  hituniinotis  column  nor  to  the  anthracites;  because,  in  either  case,  it 
wouJd  have  unduly  affected  the  true  character  of  the  averages.    Third,  as 


Ix  nrmoDucnoif* 

regards  the  table  of  American  anthracites — and  it  may  be  correct  also 
include  that  of  the  bituminous  coals — it  will  be  seen,  with  the  assistance  • 
a  map,  that  their  specific  gra? itj  increases  as  we  advance  from  west  to  eas 
confirming  also  the  fact,  noted  elsewhere,  that  the  weight  of  the  combustib 
decreases  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  bitumen  with  which  it  may  1 
charged. 

The  Anthracites  ofPennsyhaniaf  commonly  distingtdshed  as  White  At 
or  Ned  Ash  Cotds,  (md  selected  according  to  their  respective  quaMHes^ 
Whilst  treating  on  the  comparative  value  of  the  varieties  of  Pennsylvai 
anthracite,  as  applied  to  iron  making,  we  have  said  but  little  in  relation 
their  relative  values  for  domestic  use.  It  seems  established  that,  for  clot 
furnaces,  for  warming  houses,  the  white  ash  variety,  being  the  most  compa 
dense,  and  slow  burning,  is  more  durable,  and  consequently,  more  preferat 
than  the  softer  red  ash  coal.  In  open  grates,  for  warming  apartmentSi  i 
latter  is  decidedly  preferred.  We  have  observed  a  recent  statement  of  1 
result  of  an  experiment,  in  relation  to  this  point,  which,  as  regards  the  wai 
ing  of  apartments,  seems  tolerably  decisive. 

A  very  important  and  interesting  experiment  was  recently  made  (or  t 
purpose  of  testing  the  comparative  value  of  the  red  and  white  ash  coals 
domestic  purposes.    Two  rooms  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  having 
same  temperature,  were  selected  to  ascertain  how  many  pounds  of  ei 
kind  would  be  required  to  heat  them  to  a  temperature  of  65  degrees,  dur 
a  period  of  15  hours,  when  the  temperature  out  of  doors  at  9  A.  M.  wai 
ten  degrees  below  the  freezing  point    Two  days  were  occupied  in 
trial,  so  that  the  red  and  white  ash  coals  might  be  used  in  aUemate  rooi 
Fires  were  made  at  9  A.  M.  and  continued  until  12  P.  M.    Two  thermoi 
ters  (one  in  each  room)  were  suspended  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
grates,  and  the  temperature  was  carefully  register^  every  hour.    The  rei 
was  as  follows : — 

Thirty-one  pounds  each  day  of  the  Schuylkill  red  ash  coal  gave  a  m 
temperature  of  64  degrees ;  and  thirty^seven  pounds  each  day  of  the  « 
ash,  taken  from  a  vein  of  high  repute  in  the  Lehigh  region,  gave  a  m 
temperature  of  63  degrees.  Making,  2000  pounds  of  the  red  ash  to 
equal  to  2387  pounds  of  the  white;  or,  red  ash  coal  at  95.50  per  ton,  tc 
equal  to  white  ash  at  $4.61.    This  settles  the  question  on  the  scon 
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DEPTHS  OP  COAL  MINES. 

The  following  statement  has  been  prepared  from  a  much  more  exten 
series,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  minimum,  the  maximum,  and  the  avei 
depths  beneath  the  surface  at  which  beds  of  coal  are  at  this  time  product! 
worked,  in  the  principal  mining  regions  of  the  world. 


Cdl-Fieldi. 

Depths  of  Coal  Mines. 

No.  of 
Coal-FicUt. 

Minimam 
feet. 

Aversfe 
feet. 

Maxii 

fee 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIV. 

XVUI. 

Grtal  Britain. 
Ashby  de  la  Zoocht  depth  reached  in 

the  works, 
South  Staffordshiie,  Christcharch, 
Coalbrook  Dale, 
North  Staffordshire,  or  Pottery, 

Pendleton, 
SiMft  at  Sankey  Brook,  near  Si.  Helens, 
ViolonapitJ>akiBfi6ld,eastofBfan'tab 

cc 

ido 

100 

it 
498 

450 

760 

IK 

8' 
71 
T. 

15! 
13' 
10( 

'  A 
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No.  of 

Depths  of  Coal  Mines. 

Coal-Flddi. 

Minimum 

Average 

Maximum 

feet 

feet. 

feet. 

Great  Britain, 

XX.J 

Torfafaire,  near  Wakefield, 

870 

DefbyshiTe,  near  Chesterfield, 

The  Swan  Banka  eoUiery,  near  Halifax, 

300 

500 

818 

XXIIl. 

¥niitehaTen, 

600 

990 

' 

Newcasde,  IVne  district, 

"          Wear  district,  Monkwear- 

id6 

510 

1030 

XXV. 

month, 
"          Do.           Mnrton  colliery. 

180 

450 

1794 

1488 

Tees  district. 

180 

233 

480 

XXVI. 

Berwick  npon  Tweed. 

360 

XXIX. 

Victoria  colliery,  Nitshill,  Glasgow, 

1038 

XXXDL 

North  Wales,  or  Flintehiie, 

450 

XL. 

South  Wales,  worked  by  adit  leyels, 
chiefly, 

Duffryn    collieiy,     near 
Aberdare,  shafts  94  yds, 
Irtland. 

480 
883 

XLV. 

Kilkenny,  anthracite  district. 

66 

103 

180 

LI. 

Limerick,  culm  beds, 
France, 

70 

340 

I. 

Valenciennes,  coal  pits,  upwards  of 
Maximum  of  the  collieries  of  France, 
503  metres, 

1500 
1635 

n. 

Basin  of  Hardinghen, 

331 

LVIIL 

Alais,  in  Gard, 

. 

235 

XVUl. 

Decize,  in  Nieyre, 
Belgium, 

845 

I. 

Mens  district,  Hainault  proyinee. 

810 

1140 

n. 

Charleroy,    "            " 

483 

ITL 

Lie^    province,    L'Esperance 
mme,  at  Liege,  450  metres. 
North  Jmerica,  United  Staid, 
In  this  country,  the  short  period  in 
which  the  coal  beds  have  been  worked, 
has  not  occasioned  the  sinking  of  ver- 
tical shafts  to  any  considerable  depth. 

The   deepest   anthracite    mines    of 
Pennaylvania  are  commonly  worked  by 
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sloping  shafts,  which  follow  the  inch- 

uaUon  of  the  seams. 

In  numerous  positions  the  coal  can 

be  mined  by  adit  level  as  in  Wales, 

several  hundred  feet  below  the  moun- 

tain summits. 

V. 

Virginia,     Richmond    coal-field,    the 

Midlothian  shaft, 
Heth*s  pits. 
Wills, 

Anderson's  shaft, 
Cowrie  pits, 
Britiih  Jmeriea. 

775 
700 
700 
450 
460 

Nova  Scotia,  Pictou  minest 

60 

1      340 
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SYSTEMS  FOR  WORKING  COAL  MINES. 

We  have  deToted  but  small  space  to  this  subject ;  not  that  we  are  inse 
sible  of  its  extreme  imporUnce,  but  because  it  was  somewhat  out  of  tl 
scope  we  had  assigned  to  the  present  volume,  and  also  because  this  kno^ 
ledge  may  be  separately  obtained  through  the  medium  of  numerous  pu 
lications  by  experienced  persons;  conveying  that  precise  description 
information,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  practically  engaged  in  tl 
service,  or  are  interested  in  this  description  of  property.  It  would  be  i 
vidious,  perhaps,  to  make  mention  of  some  of  these,  without  including  al 

The  Parliamentary  Reports  embody  a  great  amount  of  practical  inforn 
tion  on  the  methods  employed  in  excavating  coal  mines.  The  pages 
the  Mining  Journal,  during  many  years,  have  been  rich  in  valuable  deta 
of  the  same  kind  :  and  among  the  most  recent  of  its  articles  is  one  frc 
Mr.  Dunn,  "  on  the  various  systems  practised  in  the  conducting  of  ci 
mines,  and  of  the  methods  employed  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  i 
flammable  air."*  This  article  has  elicited  criticism  and  additional  (ai 
from  others,  equally  paractical,  through  the  same  useful  channel. 

This  subject  is  also  treated  on  at  some  length,  in  Dr.  Ure's  Dictions 
of  Mines,  6lc,  The  method  of  working  the  thick  coal  veins  of  Fran 
will  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  at  page  332,  showing  the  practi 
adopted  in  the  mine  of  Blanzy.  The  mode  of  working  the  main  or  t 
yard  coal  at  Dudley,  in  England,  is  also  described  at  page  286  and  ill( 
trated  by  fig.  20. 

At  page  420,  we  have  supplied  a  brief  account  of  an  extremely  intere 
ing  coal  mine,  that  of  Anzin,  in  the  coal  basin  of  Valenciennes.  T 
coal  measures  are  here,  as  at  Mons  in  Belgium,  covered  by  an  enormc 
thickness  of  horizontal  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata,  through  which  it 
necessary  to  penetrate.  These  overlying  beds  are  called  by  the^Fren 
miners  "marts-terrains"  or  dead  lands,  and  being  highly  charged  w 
springs  of  water,  require  great  skill  and  enormous  expense  in  sinking  1 
shaf\s  through,  until  they  reach  the  inclined  coal  seams,  at  the  depth 
from  two  hundred  and  twenty  to  eight  hundred  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

In  order  to  show  more  distinctly  the  position  and  arrangement  for  t 
ventilating  fires  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafls,  we  introduce  the  follow! 
enlarged  figure  of  those  employed  in  the  mines  of  Anzin. 

Diagram  ihowing  the  arrangement  of  a  ventilating  furnace,  "foyer  cTaerage."* 


*  Mining  Jonrnal,  March  21  and  28,  1846.  The  reader  will  derive  much  interea 
iaforniatioo,  retpecting  coal  mining  operationa,  from  the  lectarea  orProfeaaor  Anatead 
reported  in  the  Loodon  Miaiag  Journal,  1847-S. 
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The  annexed  figure  affords  a  remarkably  instructive  view  of  these  circum^ 
nances,  both  in  a  mining  and  geological  sense ;  showing  the  revetement  or 
impeniooa  lining  of  the  shaft,  through  the  "dead  formations;"  the  mode 
0f  woent  and  descent  provided  for  the  miners,  and  the  position  of  the 
ventilating  fire,  near  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  shaft. 


Shaft  of  the  Coal  Mine  ofAnzin  in  France, 
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Il  is  obserred  bj  M.  Bunt,  that«  aa  a  genenl  fiu^t,  applicable  to  ill  ? 
■Mibods  of  expkfUaiim^  il  b  Deceasarj  to  be  watchful  that  the  pillan  b^  i 
softred  to  femain  isolated,  and  for  a  loog  time  exposed  to  the  aotioo  of  I 
«ir,  before  pdliBg  tbem  down.  Coal  alters  in  the  mines  almost  «s  mi 
as  at  the  surfiice;  the  pjrites,  contained  therein,  decompose,  and  tbe  bjA 
ide  of  iron,  which  is  the  result,  gives  to  the  coal  a  rusty  stain  which  de| 
ciates  its  value.  FinaUj,  the  schists  disintegrate,  effloresce,  and 
selection  of  the  coal  becomes  much  more  difficult  It  is  necessary,  tb 
fore,  to  proportion  the  excavation,  by  preparatory  works,  to  the  extract 
which  may  be  required  during  the  year. 

Coal  is,  without  contradiction,  among  the  useful  minerals,  the  one  wl 
exploitation  presents  the  greatest  difficulties.  In  fact,  it  requires  to  be 
tracted  in  very  large  masses ;  its  primitive  value,  scarcely  more  consider; 
than  the  stones  of  the  mines,  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  important  thai 
should  not  abandon  the  smallest  poesible  amount  of  it.  Left  in  the 
workings,  it  is  lost  forever;  besides,  the  interior  sources  of  water  an 
deleterious  gases  incroach  sometimes  upon  the  immense  subterrai 
surfaces  that  are  exposed.  It  needs  all  the  resources  of  science 
industry  to  render  possible  the  working  of  certain  basins,  which  would  I 
remained  in  abandonment  without  the  modern  means  of  safety  and  ? ei 
tion  and  the  progress  of  the  steam  engine. 

Obstructions  generally  develope  themselves  in  connection  with 
surfaces  fJaced  under  investigation.  The  engineer  can  then  unfold, 
gressively,  bis  means  of  action  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remain  always  m 
of  the  exploitation.    But  it  is  the  sadden  accidents  which  defy  all  hu 

Erudence,  which  endanger  the  safety  of  the  miners,  and  which,  in  i 
ours,  destroy  the  fruits  of  long  labour  and  of  powerful  capital, 
roost  terrible  of  these  accidents  arise  from  the  collection  of  water  ai 
gas,  which  in  nearly  all  of  these  basins,  are  found  accumulated  in  an« 
workings,  of  which  tradition  has  scarcely  preserved  the  remembr 
When  a  cutting  approaches  the  vicinity  of  one  of  these  accumulations,  al 
of  the  pick  or  a  blast  of  the  mine  suffices  to  put  the  works  in  communic 
with  the  dan^r;  and  when  it  manifests  itself,  there  is  neither  time 
nor  to  resist  it 

To  avoid  these  sad  rencounters,  the  miners  are  preceded  in  the 
where  danger  is  to  be  feared,  by  horizontal  borings,  sandages,  some  of 
straight,  others  divergent.  These  soundings,  to  furnish  sufficient  sec 
ought  to  be  about  thirty  feet  around ;  if  one  of  them  reach  a  chasm,  a 
work  of  excavation  ought  to  cease  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  asc< 
its  nature.* 

VENTILATION  OP  COAL  MINES. 

On  the  causei  which  vitiaU  the  air  in  mines. — "  The  means  of  mai 
ing  in  the  mines  an  atmosphere  constantly  respirable,  and  of  preservir 
workmen  from  the  accidents  which  result  from  deleterious  gases,  cons( 
one  of  the  capital  parts  of  the  art  of  working,  exploiter. 

The  causes  which  most  frequently  vitiate  the  air,  are  these  :  the  n 
tion  of  the  workmen ;  the  combustion  of  the  lamps;  the  explosions  oi 
der;  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  certain  mineral  substances,  si 
the  sulphurets  which  change  into  sulphates;  the  coal  which  heats  and 
spontaneously;  the  corruption  of  the  wood;  the  striking  of  the  tools  a 

*  Bnrtt  GMof  !•  appliqo^,  p.  416. 
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locks  which  contain  ores  of  arsenic  or  mercury;  in  addition  to  which  is  the 
■aloral  disengagement  of  deleterious  gases  which  penetrate  the  rocks,  or 
are  accomiilated  in  the  cre?ices  and  natural  cavities,  and  sometimes  in  old 
workings. 

The  gas  thos  produced  or  disengaged  disposes  itself  in  the  drifts  or  gal- 
leries according  to  the  order  of  density,  as  follows : 

Specific  graritj. 
Carbonated  hydrogen,  fire-damp,  or  inflammable  gas,       -    0.558 
Azote  or  nitro^n  gas,  ....      0.976 

Atmospheric  air,  ....  ].ooo 

Snlpboretted  hydrogen,  •  -  -  -      1.191 

Caibonic  acid,  or  iAoke-damp,  ...  1.534 

Anenical  and  mercurial  vapours. 
The  general  precautions  employed  to  get  rid  of  these  gases  as  soon  as 
they  are  formed,  in  creating  currents  sufficiently  active  to  effect  their  diffu- 
sion with  the  atinospheric  air,  and  to  draw  the  mixture  out  of  the  works 
before  it  is  prejudicial,  constitute  the  art  of  ventilation — aSrage,  But  these 
general  means  do  not  always  suffice,  and  it  is  necessary  to  add  special  means 
to  avoid,  or  at  least  to  restrain  the  sudden  disengagements,  until  the  com- 
mon methods  shall  have  restored  the  equilibrium.  It  is  necessary,  then, 
to  be  able  to  recognize  the  presence  of  each  of  these  gases,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy them  in  time,  and  even,  if  possible,  to  diminish  the  causes  of  their 
production. 

When  the  working  of  a  mine,  pit  or  gallery  is  commenced,  if  no  particu- 
lar phenomenon  facUitate  the  renewal  of  air,  the  respiration  alone  of  the 
workmen  and  the  combustion  of  their  lamps,  are  not  slow  to  modify  it  sen- 
sibly. In  hctj  a  workman  respires  an  average  of  800  litres  >=  210  gallons 
of  air  per  hoar,  from  which  he  absorbs,  in  part,  oxygen,  and  substitutes  for 
this  oxygen,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  24  to  25  litres,  a  6^  gallons  of 
carbonic  acid ;  his  lamp,  operating  nearly  with  the  same  intensity  as  his 
respiration  produces  as  much  carbonic  acid,  and  augments  besides  the  pro- 
portion of  unconnected  azote. 

The  carhamc  add,  or  choke-damp,  which  is  thus  the  most  immediate  and 
most  general  product  of  the  workings  in  the  mine,  is  recognized  by  its 
weight ;  it  always  occupies  the  lowest  parts  of  the  excavations ;  its  inter- 
mixture with  air  manifests  itself  by  the  difficulty  of  combustion  in  the 
lamps,  whose  flame  diminishes,  in  brilliancy  in  proportion  as  the  acid  in- 
creases, and  ends  by  extinction,  when  the  mixture  attains  to  one-tenth. 

Upon  the  miners,  the  carbonic  acid  manifests  itself  by  an  oppression 
which  overwhelms  them ;  nevertheless,  temperament  and  habit  will  greatly 
vary  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  which  some  men  are  able  to  breathe. 
Certain  miners  can  yet  work  when  the  lights  have  ceased  to  burn ;  there  are 
even  some  whose  acquired  habit  is  such  that  they  pass  through,  we  are  as- 
sared,  galleries  where  there  is  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid. 
Nevertheless,  we  shoald  watch,  on  pain  of  the  greatest  dangers,  that  the 
lamps  can  everywhere  bum  with  facility,  and  that  the  proportions  never  ex- 
ceed five  per  cent ;  for  this  gas,  which  the  French  miners  commonly  cal 
mufetie,  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  isolate  after  generation,  and  will  then 
cause  an  instantaneous  asphyxia. 

A  single  example  will  demonstrate  this  energetic  action.  The  workmen 
of  the  Creozot  mine  descended  one  morning,  the  one  following  the  other, 
in  roution,  into  a  shaft  below,  in  which  carbonic  acid  had  accumulated 
during  the  night.    Arrived  at  the  level  of  the  **  bain"  at  a  few  yards  from 
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the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  first  fell,  struck  with  asphyxia,  without  having 
time  to  utter  a  cry;  the  second  followed  immediately;  the  third  saw  his 
comrades  prostrated  on  the  ground,  almost  within  reach  of  his  arm;  he 
stooped  to  seize  them,  and  fell  himself;  another  quickly  shared  the  same 
fate,  in  his  desire  to  sa?e  the  others,  and  the  catastrophe  would  not  have 
been  arrested  had  not  the  fifth  been  an  experienced  master  miner,  who 
obliged  those  who  followed  him  to  reascend. 

These  accidents  are  often  to  be  dreaded  in  coal  mines,  where  sponta- 
neous disengagements  are  capable  of  producing  in  a  little  time  large  quan- 
tities of  carbonic  acid.  In  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  have  within  reach 
ammonia,  caustic  potash,  or  lime,  of  which  a  solution  must  rapidly  be  made, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  invaded  workings,  either  by  letting  it  fall  from  a 
watering  pot,  if  it  be  in  a  shaA,  or  projected  from  a  pump,  if  it  is  in  a  slope 
or  a  gallery.  It  is  also  necessary  to  fight  incessantly  against  the  production 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  to  prevent  its  accumulation  by  leaving  no  wood 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  proscribing  all  combustion  beyond  that  of 
the  lamps  necessary  for  lighting.  Finally,  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the  spoii« 
taneous  heating  and  firing  which  is  so  frequent  in  coal  mines.  When  a  fire 
is  ascertained,  it  should  immediately  be  circumscribed  by  impermeable 
walls,  called  corrois;  walls  constructed  of  rubbish  with  a  mortar  of  clay. 

The  gases  which  result  from  the  subterraneous  decomposition  of  the  coal, 
have,  besides  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  azote,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
the  carburets  of  hydrogen,  which  have  a  special  odour.  Before  the  coal 
takes  fire,  the  interior  air  is  already  heavy  and  heated  by  the  gaseous  disen- 
gagements which  are  the  precursors  of  ignition.  As  quickly  as  these  symp- 
toms are  remarked,  the  coals  already  mined  should  be  raised,  and  we  should 
isolate  from  the  surrounding  air  the  region  or  the  crevices  which  enclose 
the  fire ;  employing  at  this  work  the  labourers  whose  organization  is  known 
to  be  the  best  adapted  to  support  the  deleterious  influence  of  these  gases. 

Azote,  or  nitrogen  gas,  is  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  carbonic 
acid ;  because  its  action  upon  the  animal  economy  is  less  energetic ;  besides, 
its  production  can  only  take  place  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  it  does  not  naturally  exist  in  the  fissures  or  cavities  of  the  rocks.  It 
has,  then,  no  spontaneous  disengagement ;  but  if  we  penetrate  into  the 
works  which  have  been  a  long  time  abandoned,  and  where  there  has  been 
combustion,  the  azote  will  occnpy,  in  consequence  of  its  lightness,  the 
higher  parts  of  the  excavations,  while  the  carbonic  acid  will  occupy  the 
lower  parts ;  the  respirable  air  forming  the  intermediate  zone.  Azote  is 
found  isolated  in  certain  mines,  where  there  exist  pyrites  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition; the  sulphurets  changing  into  sulphates,  absorb  the  oxygen 
and  isolate  the  azote ;  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is,  in  this  respect,  the  mosi 
active  agent. 

Azote  manifests  itself  by  the  red  colour  of  the  flame  of  the  lamps,  which 
ends  by  extinction ;  it  renders  respiration  difficult,  produces  a  heaviness  of 
the  head,  and  a  hissing  or  singing  in  the  ears,  which  seems  to  indicate  a 
mode  of  action  different  from  that  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  ordinary  lamp  of  the  miner  is  extinguished  when  the  air  contains 
no  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  oxygen :  [the  atmospheric  air  is  composed  of 
21  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  79  per  cent,  of  azote,]  it  is  also  at  this  propor- 
tion of  85  per  cent,  of  azote  that  asphyxia  or  suffocation  is  caused. 

Proi(hcarbonated  hydrogen,  or  inflammable  air,  designated  by  the  French 
and  Belgian  miners  under  the  name  of  grisou,  is  of  all  the  gases  the  moal 
dangerous ;  that  which  occasions  the  greatest  number  of  accidents,  not  by 
asphyxia,  which  it  can  nevertheless  produce  when  it  is  not  mixed  with  at 
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least  twice  its  fdameof  air,but  for  its  property  of  igniting  when  in  contact 
with  lighted  flames,  and  of  exploding  when  it  is  mixed,  in  certain  propor- 
tioiis,  with  atmospheric  air. 

This  gas  is  frequent  in  nature,  and  often  designated  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  wuursk  gas,  because  it  disengages  from  the  stagnant  waters  which 
retain  regetabJe  matters  in  decomposition.  Some  muddy  volcanoes  called 
salses,  emit  it  in  large  quantities;  it  also  penetrates  certain  rocks,  such  as 
the  coal  series  and  the  saliferous  strata,  where  it  is  accumulated  and  con- 
densed in  catems  and  natural  vacancies ;  so  that  by  soundings  or  borings 
its  true  soorces  can  often  be  determined.  There  even  exist  natural  or  arti- 
ficial sooroesy  which  can  be  lighted  and  which  have  persistance  enough  to 
be  brooghl  into  useful  service. 

The  grisou  is  more  abundant  in  the  fat  and  friable  coals,  than  in  the  dry 
and  meagre  coals;  it  particularly  disengages  itself  in  the  crushed  places, 
ibmdtmaUs^  in  the  recent  stalls  whose  surfaces  are  laid  bare,  and  that  so 
vigorously  as  often  to  decrepitate  small  scales  of  coal  and  produce  a  slight 
rustling  noise.  The  fissures  or  fractures  of  the  coal,  and  even  the  clefts  oi 
the  roof  or  the  floor,  give  sometimes  outlets  to  sovfflards  or  jets  of  gas. 

The  action  of  this  gas  upon  the  flame  of  the  lamps  is  the  most  certain 
guide  in  ascertaining  its  presence  and  proportion.  The  flame  dilates, 
elongates,  and  takes  a  bluish  tint,  which  can  readily  be  distinguished  by 
placing  the  hand  between  the  ^e  and  the  flame,  so  that  only  the  top  of  it 
can  be  seen.  As  soon  as  the  proportion  is  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
ambient  air,  the  mixture  is  explosive,  and  if  a  lamp  be  carried,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  detonation  proportionate  to  the  volume  of  the  mixture.  When, 
therefore,  a  miner  perceives  at  the  top  of  the  flame  of  his  lamp  the  bluish 
nimbus  which  decides  the  presence  of  the  fire-damp,  he  ought  to  retire^ 
either  holding  his  light  very  low  or  even  to  extinguish  it. 

The  eiqieriroents  conducted  by  Sir  H.  Davy  show  that  the  most  violent 
explosions  uke  place  when  a  volume  of  proto-carbonated  hydrogen  gas  is 
mixed  with  seven  or  eight  volumes  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  chemical  effects  of  an  explosion  are,  the  direct  production  of  the 
vapours  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  and  the  separation  of  azote.  The 
physical  effects  are,  a  violent  dilatation  of  gas  and  of  the  surrounding  air, 
followed  by  a  reaction  through  contraction.  The  workmen  who  are  ex- 
posed to  this  explosive  atmosphere  are  burned,  and  the  fire  is  even  capable 
of  communicating  to  the  wood  work  or  to  the  coal ;  the  wind  produced  by 
the  expansion  is  so  great  that,  even  at  considerable  distances  from  the  site 
of  explosion,  the  labourers  are  thrown  down,  or  projected  against  the  sides 
of  the  excavations ;  the  walls,  the  timbering,  are  shaken  and  broken ;  and 
crushing,  or  falling  down,  is  produced.  These  destructive  effects  can  be 
propagated  even  at  the  mouths  of  the  pits,  from  which  are  projected  frag- 
ments of  wood  and  rocks  accompanied  by  a  thick  tempest  of  coal  in  the 
form  of  dust. 

The  evil  rests  not  there ;  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and 
azote,  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  become  stationary  in  the 
works,  and  cause  those  who  have  escaped  the  immediate  action  of  the  ex- 
plosion to  perish  by  suffocation.  The  ventilating  currents,  suddenly  arrested 
by  this  perturbation,  are  now  much  more  difficult  to  re-establish,  because 
the  doors  which  served  to  regulate  them  are  partly  destroyed ;  the  fires  are 
extinguished,  and  often,  even  the  machines  fixed  at  the  mouths  of  the  shafts, 
to  regulate  the  currents,  are  damaged  and  displaced,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  becomes  impossible  to  convey  any  help  to  the  bottom  of  the  works. 
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Some  examples  will  give  a  jast  conception  of  the  intensity  of  these  e^ 
sions  and  of  their  effects. 

In  a  gallery  of  a  coal  mine  of  Saarbruck,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  expl 
si?e  air  took  fire  on  the  arrival  of  a  miner  carrying  a  common  lamp.  Ser 
dykes  or  walls  of  bricks  bailt  in  the  lateral  works  and  at  twenty  feet  ffc 
the  gallery,  forming  with  them  sharp  angles,  in  such  a  manner  that  tb 
could  not  be  struck  by  the  dilatation  of  the  air  in  the  direction  of  the  < 
plosion,  but  only  by  contraction,  were  nevertheless  thrown  down.  We  i 
fer  from  tlie  description  that  these  walls  fell  inwards ;  that  is,  towards  i 
point  of  explosion.  At  nine  hundred  feet  from  the  explosion  timbei 
eight  inches  diameter  were  broken  ;  a  door  for  rentilation  was  torn  op,  i 
violent  effects  of  the  same  nature  were  manifested  even  at  near  2000  feet  i 
tance. 

In  a  mine  of  «Schaumbnrg,  the  fire^lamp,  which  filled  a  gallery  anr 
shall  of  1000  cubic  yards  in  capacity,  took  fire  in  1699.  Stones  wh 
weighed  more  than  a  ton,  serving  as  the  foumlation  of  a  hydraulic  mach 
of  the  weight  of  twelve  tons,  were  displaced,  notwithstanding  the  strc 
wooden  props  which  consolidated  them  against  the  direction  of  the  ejL\ 
sion  and  which  were  themselves  broken.  In  another  mine  of  the  si 
principality,  the  coal  was  set  on  fire,  and  this  coal  was  coked,  by  that  cai 
even  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  yard. 

The  explosion,  coup  dtfm^  of  the  mine^f  Esperance,  which  occurre 
Liege,  in  June,  1838,  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  such  fatal  effecti 
analogous  phenomena  have  elsewhere  done.  The  fire  being  propagi 
without  explosion,  to  the  right  and  lefl  of  a  working,  by  the  effect  of  a  fc 
in  the  mine,  produced  an  explosion  in  a  distant  working.  Sixty-nine  mil 
were  killed.  In  the  place  of  explosion  they  were  burned  and  brokeo 
that  where  the  fire  had  first  taken  place  all  the  corpses  were  arranged  i 
their  heads  directed  towards  the  very  point  where  the  combustion  orig 
ted ;  these  unfortunate  people  having  evidently  sought  to  protect  themse 
thus  against  the  gas  which  burned  behind  them.*  In  the  other  worki 
the  miners  had  only  perished  by  asphyxia. 

The  relation  of  these  accidents  suffices  to  indicate  the  general  precaot 
which  should  be  taken.  Thus,  it  is  essential  to  place  the  lamps  only 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  excavations;  to  avoid  all  methods  of  working  w 
ascend  without  outlets ;  to  work,  if  possible,  by  descending,  rather  thai 
ascending,  and  to  redouble  the  usual  precautions  on  entering  into  ex< 
tions  aHer  an  interruption  of  the  work.  A  great  number  of  accidents 
taken  place,  for  example,  on  Monday  mornings,  when  the  miners  dea 
after  having  quitted  the  mine  on  Sunday. 

M .  Bischof  reports  that  having  visited  a  gallery  which  had  been  aband 
for  several  days,  he  found  the  gases  liquated  to  such  an  extent  that 
were  inflammable  in  every  part  of  the  area ;  detonating  in  the  middle 
tion,  while  the  almost  pure  atmospheric  air  filled  the  lower  part. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  allow  these  liquations  to  be  produced ;  it  is  n 
sary  that  the  current  of  air  be  sufficiently  active  to  produce  immediate! 
diffusion  of  the  gas  in  the  air  and  its  withdrawal  out  of  the  mine  befor 
mixture  has  become  explosive.  But,  notwithstanding  the  precautioi 
ventilation — oarage — many  mines  would  be  completely  unworkable  if 
had  not  been  found  the  special  means  of  guarding  them  from  the  fire  dai 

*  1%  it  not  more  probable  that  these  bodies  were  instantaneously  thrown  into  thispo 
by  the  great  reaction,  the  collapsing  of  the  air  towards  the  focus  or  Tacuam  caused 
explosion  f— T. 
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griamu  The  coal  bedi,  most  dangerous,  are  those  which  are  the  most  valu- 
able for  their  good  qoalities;  science  and  industry  have  therefore  beea 
called  on  to  seek  the  means  of  combatting  the  effects  of  the  grisou,  and  we 
proceed  to  ezpoee  those  which  have  been  successively  employed. 

MEANS  TO  DESTROY  OR  CHECK  THE  FIRE-DAMP  OR  6RIS0U  IN  SUB- 
TERRANEAN WORKS. 

The  first  idea  which  presented  itself  to  the  explorers  was  to  disembarrass 
themselves  of  the  gas  by  allowing  the  liquation  to  establish  itself  and  by 
seitiDg  il  on  firei  eo  as  to  burn  it,  in  the  absence  of  the  miners.  For 
this  purpose,  a  workman,  clothed  in  vestments  of  moistened  leather,  his 
visage  protected  by  a  mask  with  spectacles  of  glass,  advanced,  crawling  on 
his  belly,  in  the  gallwies  where  the  fire  damp  was  known  to  exist,  and  hold- 
ing forward  a  long  pole,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  lighted  torch;  he 
aoonded  thus  the  irregularities  of  the  roof,  the  front  of  the  excavations,  and 
set  fire  to  the  grisous.  This  method,  which  has  been  employed,  within 
twenty  years,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  and  even  occasionally  at  the  present 
day,  in  some  of  the  EInglish  fiery  collieries,  has  numerous  inconveniences. 
The  workmen,  whom  they  called  penitcntSg  were  exposed  to  dangers  to  such 
an  extent,  that  a  great  number  perished.  When  the  gas,  instead  of  being 
simply  inflammable,  was  detonating,  the  solidity  of  the  mine  was  constantly 
compromised  by  the  explosions ;  the  fire  attacked  the  coal  and  the  timbers ; 
the  gases,  which  resulted  from  the  combustion,  became  stationary  in  the 
works,  and  menaced  the  workmen  with  asphyxia;  at  length  it  became 
necessary,  in  certain  mines,  to  repeat^  even  three  or  four  times  a  day,  this 
pehloos  operation,  and  yet  it  in  no  respect  obviated  the  rapid  disengagements 
which  caused  these  numerous  accidents.  This  method  was  equally  in  use 
in  the  English  collieries ;  only  the  penitent  or  fireman,  instead  of  carrying 
the  fire  himself,  caused  it  to  be  moved  by  means  of  a  slider  placed  over  a 
line  of  poles  connected  together,  and  directed  by  a  system  of  pullies  and 
cords.  The  danger  was  thus  diminished  for  the  fireman,  who  retired  into  a 
niche  formed  in  a  neighbouring  gallery;  but  in  the  mean  while  many  were 
still  overtaken,  and,  b«ides,  all  the  other  inconveniences  remained. 

The  method  called  the  eternal  lamps  was  evidently  better.  It  consisted 
in  placing  towards  the  top  of  the  excavation,  and  in  all  the  points  where  the 
fire-damp  collected,  lamps  constantly  lighted,  which  burned  the  grisou  as  fast 
as  it  was  produced ;  the  danger  was  diminished  in  a  considerable  degree, 
because  there  could  not  be  formed  such  large  accumulations  of  inflammable 
or  detonating  gas.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was,  however,  renounced  in  a 
great  number  of  mines,  on  account  of  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and 
of  azote;  a  production  the  more  sensitive,  since,  to  facilitate  the  liquation 
of  the  gases,  the  air  ought  not  to  be  ?ery  strongly  agitated. 

At  length  it  was  devised  to  profit  by  the  property  possessed  by  platina  in 
sponge  to  facilitate  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  with  which  it  brought 
in  contact,  and  pellets,  composed  of  one  part  of  platina  and  two  parts  of 
clay,  were  made,  and  were  placed  near  the  points  at  which  the  grisou  or 
fire-damp  concentrated.  But  all  these  efforts,  based  upon  the  incited  com- 
bustion of  the  inflammable  gas,  proved  to  be  only  dangerous  and  incomplete 
palliatives,  which  substituted  for  a  great  peril  a  series  of  other  dangers,  less 
imminent,  doubtless,  but  equally  distressing. 

From  that  time  all  the  well  disposed  continued  to  search  for  processes 
based  upon  another  principle.    Two  only  could  conduct  to  a  good  result : 
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1.  The  withdrawal  of  the  gases  out  of  the  mine;  2.  a  mode  of  lighting  d 
ferent  firom  that  which  was  in  use,  and  which  would  suffice  for  the  purpoi 
of  the  miner  without  compromising  his  safety. 

The  principle  of  withdrawing — enirmnement-^of  the  gases  by  a  rap 
ventilation  is,  without  contradiction,  that  which  was  the  most  natural 
conceive ;  because  it  was  already  applied  to  all  the  other  deleterious  gasi 
Dr.  V^hrle  proposed  at  first  to  effect  the  decanting  of  the  gases  by  roakt 
the  exca?ations  (stalls?^  communicate  by  ascending  passages  with  a  galli 
embracing  all  the  worxs,  and  uniting  with  an  ascending  shaft  But  tl 
project,  otherwise  impracticable,,  offered  a  remedy  for  only  a  part  of  thi 
accidents ;  the  execution  alone  of  the  necessary  works  could  not  have  be 
made  without  the  greatest  danger,  if  these  works  had  been  undertaken  in  I 
coal ;  while,  in  the  rocks  of  the  roof,  the  expenses  would  have  rendered  tht 
impracticable.  But  a  good  ventilation  alone  could  not  suffice  to  place  i 
miners  in  security;  it  was  an  excellent  auxiliary  means,  but  it  always  I 
unsolved  this  important  problem :  the  prevention  of  the  inflammation  of  i 
gases  which  disengage  themsehes  from  the  surfaces  of  the  stalls. 

The  lighting  alone  could  conduct  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  i 
numerous  attempts  had  been  made,  under  this  head,  when  Davy  discovei 
the  safety-lamp.  Before  him,  they  had  operated  with  a  small  number 
lights,  placed  in  the  lowest  positions,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  stalls ; 
workmen  kept  these  lamps  in  view,  and  when  the  blue  nimbus,  the  indi 
cation  of  hydrogen,  began  to  show  itself,  they  extinguished  them  or  wi 
drew,  covering  them  with  their  hats.  They  made  use  of,  also,  in  the  m 
infected  mines,  various  phosphorescent  matters,  and  particularly  a  mixti 
of  ffour  and  lime  formed  from  oyster  shells,  called  Canton  phosphora 
although  the  uncertain  and  ephemeral  light  which  these  materials  prodoc 
was  but  a  very  feeble  resource.  At  length  it  was  observed  that  the  proton 
bonated  hydrogen  was  somewhat  difficult  of  ignition,  and  that  the  red  li 
was  instifficient  to  accomplish  it ;  thus  it  was  practicable  to  carry  a  red  en 
or  a  red  hot  iron  into  the  fire-damp  without  inflaming  it,  the  white  li 
alone  having  the  necessary  temperature.  They  profited  by  this  discov 
by  lighting  the  stalls  by  means  of  a  wheel  of  steel,  which  was  made  to  t 
against  a  fragment  of  flint :  a  workman  was  detailed  to  this  service,  and 
sparks,  which  were  thus  produced  in  a  continuous  manner,  sufficed  to  li 
the  miners.  It  happened,  occasionally,  that  these  sparks  set  fire  to  the  , 
sou ;  but  this  discovery,  imperfect  as  it  was,  was  not  the  less  a  real  benel 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question,  when  Davy  commenced  the  serie 
experiments  which  conducted  him  to  the  object  in  view.  Many  mines  ! 
been  abandoned  notwithstanding  the  palliati?es  in  use,  and  a  numbei 
those  which  were  maintained  in  activity,  only  produced  coal  at  the  pric< 
the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  men.  Davy  discovered  that  the  gas,  contaii 
in  a  vase,  which  only  communicated  with  the  exterior  by  long  and  strai 
tubes,  could  not  be  set  on  fire ;  that  the  flame  was  difficult  of  transmisi 
in  proportion  as  the  tubes  were  reduced,  and  that,  consequently,  the  n 
their  diameters  were  reduced,  the  more  their  lengths  might  he  shorter 
He  thus  arrived  at  the  proof  that  a  plate  of  thin  metal,  pierced  with  h 
of  about  one  hundred  in  an  inch,  did  not  communicate  fire  to  the  exte 
gas,  although  the  interior  was  charged  with  lighted  gas ;  the  cooling  produ 
by  the  gas  in  this  small  passage  sufficed  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
white  heat  of  the  interior  down  to  the  red  heat  of  the  exterior,  and 
inflammation  could  not  be  communicated.    Such  was  the  series  of  ic 
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which  eoDdacted  Davy  to  sarround  the  flame  of  the  lamps  with  an  envelope 
of  metallic  gaaze,  aod  thus  to  construct  the  safety-lamp.^ 

ILOCAL  VENTILATION. 

In  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  the  work  would  soon  be  stopped  by  the  want  of 
air,  were  it  not  K>r  the  plan  of  dividing  its  total  section  into  two  unequal 
parts,  by  means  of  a  partition  of  planks,  the  joints  of  which  are  hermetically 
ckised  with  moss,  dtc.  The  smallest  compartment  is  reserved  for  the  ladders ; 
and  a  cunent  of  air  is  established  between  these  two  compartments  in  the 
manner  of  an  excavation  having  two  orifices.  This  movement  is  sometimes 
facilitated  by  carrying  up  the  level  of  the  orifice  of  the  small  compartment, 
by  means  of  |4anks,  built  up  as  a  chimney. 

The  excavation  of  a  long  gallery  or  tunnel  would  become  impossible, 
through  the  want  of  air,  if  a  spontaneous  ventilation  were  not  produced  by 
similar  means.  Thus,  there  are  directed  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
towards  the  gallery,  troughs  which  are  arranged  similarly  to  the  works  which 
have  two  orifices  of  different  levels  and  unequal  sections.  At  other  times 
they  establish  npon  the  gangways  a  floor  for  carriages  [roulage] ;  reserving 
the  lower  part  of  the  gallery  beneath  for  draining  and  for  a  current  of  air, 
which  enters  by  the  lower  part  and  returns  by  the  principal  or  upper  section. 

If  this  precaution  do  not  suffice,  the  current  may  be  rendered  more  active 
by  means  of  a  small  shaft  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  accelerate  the  circu- 
lation during  all  the  working  time.  For  this  purpose,  two  doors  are  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  so  that  one  of  the  two  shall  always  remain 
closed  daring  the  work,  and  the  air  is  forced  to  leave  by  the  shafts.  This 
disposition  is  equivalent  to  the  case  of  an  excavation  having  two  orifices  of 
different  levels. 

We  have  translated  freely  from  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Burat,  already 
frequently  quoted,  most  of  the  matter  which  is  comprised  in  the  preceding 
pages  in  relation  to  the  deleterious  gases  which  are  constantly  generated  in 
coal  mines,  and  on  the  means  resorted  to  for  ventilating  them.  Our  work 
would  be  incomplete,  without  adverting  to  a  subject  so  immediately  con<* 
nected  with  the  mining  of  coal,  and  with  the  safety  of  the  operators,  whose 
lives  are  hourly  perilled,  who  are  exposed  to  accidents  inseparable  from  its 
extraction,  and  peculiarly  attendant  on  this  branch  of  mining  economy. 

VENTILATION  OF  FIERY  COLLIERIES. 

There  have  been  numerous  suggestions  on  the  ventilation  of  those  coal 
mines  which  are  subject  to  explosions;  among  others  we  may  mention  the 
published  views  of  Mr.  Dunn  of  Newcastle.  We  hope  to  be  pardoned 
here  for  remarking  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  an  important  practical 
science,  and  especially  embarrassing  to  inquirers  into  these  subjects,  that 
the  valuable  information  conveyed  by  the  most  capable  English  authorities, 
is  so  compounded  of  absolute  technicalities,  for  the  most  part  also  entirely 
local  and  unscientific,  as  to  be  almost  untranslateable.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  main  cause  why  the  English  mining  processes,  from  Cornwall  to  Scot- 
land, varying  in  their  progress  through  every  district,  continue  to  be  so  little 
comprehended  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Dunn,  at  page  341  of  Volume  X.,  of  the  London  Mining  Journal, 
furnishes  a  sketch  of  the  general  principles  of  ventilating  the  collieries  in 
Northumberland,  which  are  moderately  troubled  with  inflammable  air.     At 

*  Bunt  G^ologie  appliqufee,  1846,  p.  472. 
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page  405  of  the  same  volume,  he  follows  up  the  first  communication  b| 
description  of  the  more  elaborate  process,  as  practised' in  Northumberlai 
of  ventilating  fiery  collieries.  We  can  do  little  more  here  than  refer  I 
reader  to  those  articles,  and  to  the  instructive  diagrams  which  accompe 
them.  Our  description  would  be  unintelligible  without  the  elaborate  draugl 
which  are  necessary  to  elucidate  the  whole  process. 

The  object  aimed  at  by  this  system  is  by  one  series  of  channels  to  rain 
through  every  part  of  a  mine,  currents  of  respirable  air,  while  by  anoll 
series  to  withdraw  from  it  and  to  discharge  at  the  surface  the  impure 
and  inflammable  or  deleterious  gases. 

Mr.  Dunn  observes,  that  until  late  years  the  said  current  of  impure 
was  kept  as  much  as  possible  together  or  united ;  and  it  was  no  uncomn 
circumstance  to  have  it  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles  before  reaching  the ' 
cast  pit,  and  then  loaded  with  gases,  which  steamed  from  the  candle,  i 
even  the  furnace  fire,  in  thick  vapours  and  flakes  of  blue  flame,  alarmia 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But,  in  modern  practice,  these  currer^ts  of  air 
divided  and  subdivided  in  countless  branches,  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  wh 
becomes  adulterated  in  one  quarter,  from  spreadinff  the  contagioB  ami 
the  workmen  of  another.  They  are  conducted  through  passages  eif 
adopted  for  the  purpose,  or  provided  by  anticipation  in  the  laying  out  of 
works.  To  guurd  against  the  dangerous  influx  of  jp^  during  the  work 
of  pillars,  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger  at  the  mrnace,  a  *'  dumb  di 
is  provided,  sloping  up  into  the  shaft  some  fathoms  above  the  furnace 
which  point  the  inflammable  air  effects  a  junction  with  the  general  air  of 

{>it,  and  is  earned  upwards  in  safety,  so  that  the  furnace  may  be  blazing 
ow  with  good  and  secure  air,  and  a  perfectly  inflammable  portion  maj 
coming  in  from  above.     (See  the  diagram,  page  Ixii.) 

The  fall  of  the  barometer  is  a  sure  presage  of  increasing  discharg« 
inflammable  gas ;  for  when  the  baromet^  stands  steadily,— say  at  29^-— 
the  pressure  is  uniform,  nothing  exudes  but  the  ordinary  "  makings"  of 
mine : — but  when  a  sudden  iall  of  the  barometer  portends  a  lighteninj 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  a  change  in  the  counterpoising  pressure  « 
the  orifices  whence  the  gas  escapes,  or  upon  the  main  body  accumulate 
the  wastes,  then  it  is  that  extraordinary  eruptions  take  place,— -enoug 
overpower  and  adulterate  even  the  main  current  of  air,  and  consequenil 
subject  the  mine  to  explosion. 

<*  Blowers''  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  coal,  but  more  generally  in 
stone,  and  contiguous  to  the  fissures  of  dykes.  They  originate  in  the  d 
or  crevices  and  other  receptacles,  which,  being  filled  with  inflammabli 
under  high  compression,  are  discharged  momentarily,  and  without  prev 
warning.  They  are  often  known  to  endure  for  many  years;  altho 
generally,  they  decline  as  the  supply  of  pent-up  gas  is  exhausted.  Ji 
very  calamitous  events  have  arisen  from  the  miners  unexpectedly  cor 
ID  contact  with  these  blowers;  for  the  discharge  is  so  sudden  that  the  gei 
air-course,  although  previously  safe  and  satisfactory,  becomes,  in  the  co 
of  a  few  minutes  a  mass  of  inflammability,  and  that  without  time  bein| 
lowed  to  notify  the  workmen  or  to  prevent  an  explosion. 

In  many  collieries,  but  especially  those  of  the  north  of  England,  an  a< 
is  going  on  whereby  cavities  are  formed  in  the  roofs  of  old  worked  se 
by  a  portion  of  the  roof  giving  way,  and  forming  a  dome  or  inverted  < 
dron.  These  cavities  form  dangerous  receptacles  or  reservoirs  in  whicl 
carburetted  hydrogen  collects  in  large  quantities,  and  renders  the  i 
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liable  to  frequent  eiploaon,  especially  during  periods  of  the  change  of 
denaty  in  the  atmoi^here.    These  cavities  are  locally  termed  goavesJ* 

In  1839  was  appointed  a  committee,  called  '*  the  South  Shields  Com- 
mittee/' immediately  after  the  explosion  of  the  Hilda  pit,  South  Shields,  in 
which  fifty-two  liyes  were  lost.  The  report  of  this  committee  was^rst  pub- 
lished in  1843,  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  it  may  with  every  propriety,  be 
extolled  as  a  monument  of  ability  and  perseverance.!  We  make  a  few 
extracts. 

SafdUf  Xm^s.— Such  is  the  immense  abundance  of /re^ov^  in  most  of 
the  northern  mines,  that  to  obtain  a  natural  light,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  bore  a  small  hole  in  the  coal  seam,  insert  a  tube,  and  a  perpetual 
flame  may  be  obtained.  From  the  report,  it  appears  that  in  twenty  years,  up- 
wards of  680  miners  were  destroyed  by  this  dreadful  mean9,  in  the  district 
of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  alone.  The  various  kinds  of  safety  lamps  are  inves- 
tigated, and  the  reporters  give,  as  their  opinion,  that  the  lamps  most  to  be 
relied  upon  in  mines  charged  with  the  destructive  gas,  are  those  on  the 
principle  of  Clanny  in  England,  and  Mueseler  in  Belgium.  Even  with 
these  the  utmost  attention  must  be  always  paid  to  their  condition ;  the  gauze 
examined  daily,  and  every  part  of  their  construction  ascertained  to  be  per- 
fect; the  workmen  to  be  warned  never  to  continue  working  in  an  inflamma- 
ble atmosphere,  with  an  overheated  lamp;  and  that,  instead  of  impressing 
them  with  the  idea  that  they  are  perfectly  safe  instruments,  they  should  be  con- 
vinced that  a  reliance  on  lamps  is  fatal  error,  and  that  no  mere  safety  lamp, 
however  ingenious,  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  secure  a  fiery  mine  from  ex- 
plosion. 

Fenit/ofioii,— -When  it  is  considered  that  the  explosions  are  always  from 
a  Tery  limited  portion  of  the  mine,  and  that  the  air  has  commonly  not  a 
motion  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  per  hour,  in  the  greatest  part  of 
the  mine^  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  these  lamentable  occurrences,  instead 
of  being  occasional,  are  not  incessant  and  overwhelming.  living  thus  al- 
ways on  the  verge  of  destruction,  it  has  excited,  among  the  officers  and  men 

*  Glouary  of  local  miDing  phrates,  employed  in  the  Noithamberltnd  collieries,  aied  by 
Mr.  M.  Dano,  in  the  Mining  Jonmal,  1840. 

Soard*— principal  working  places,  five  yards  wide. 

Drifts — leading  places,  (galleries)  in  the  direction  of  the  boards. 

Headway — the  coarse  of  passages  at  right  angles  to  the  boards. 

Winning  headway9-^prei»niOTy  leading  places,  two  yards  wide. 

Stenting» — the  holings  between  the  winning  headways. 

RolUy-ways  or  rotf>tray*— main  horse-roads  to  the  distant  workings,  six  feet  high. 

Pillar — the  whole  coal  left  daring  the  first  working. 

Stopfing9 — brick  wallings  to  force  the  air  to  the  parts  required. 

Watte--^he  mine  once  worked  over,  and  pillars  standing* 

Hjfdrogen  or  ir\fiammaJbie  gas — lighter  than  common  air. 

Choke  damp  or  carbonic  acid  gas — ^heavier  than  common  air. 

Brattice — temporary  partitions  of  slit  deal,  to  ventilate  the  leadinjz  places. 

Blowers — orifices  in  coal  or  stone,  leading  a  constant  stream  of  infiammable  gas,  attended 
with  a  great  noise— hence  the  derivation  ofthe  name. 

Goaf— the  cavities  which  result  from  the  falling  down  of  portions  of  the  roof,  and  in 
which  fire  damp  accumulates. 

Creep — where  the  pillars  or  rill  give  way,  under  the  sa perinea mbent  strata. 

Air  courses — principal  passages,  [thirty  feet  area]  along  which  the  air  is  conveyed,  and 
in  which  the  sUndard  quantity  is  taken  to  be  upwards  of  two  thousand  cubic  feet  per 
ninate. 

£ra//ieef— wooden  partitions  to  direct  the  currents  of  air  in  the  system  of  ventilation. 

Sntake  drtyT— the  passage  through  which  the  current  of  pure  air  circulates. 

Return  drift — that  by  which  the  impure  air  is  withdrawn. 

Dwnb  drift — for  the  passage  of  the  deleterious  gases. 

XJpcoMt  pU—yhe  shaft  by  which  the  foul  air  ascends,  and  is  occupied  by  the  ventilating 
furnace. 

Anmcotf  ptt— .(hat  by  which  the  atmospheric  air  deecendf  into  tli«  workings. 

t  Mining  Joonul,  Fobmtry,  1843. 
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in  the  mines,  a  continaal  watchfolneas  and  knowledge  of  dangerous  symp- 
toms that  alone  enable  them  to  proceed  with  any  degree  of  safety  in  npih 
a  situation,  but  in  which,  on  the  smallest  error,  or  a  contingency  unforeseen, 
as  a  boy  at  sleep  or  at  play,  a  heated  lamp,  a  broken  wire,  a  sudden  erupt ioa 
of  gas,  or  change  in  the  wind,  or  a  sudden  pressure  of  the  atmospheric 
whether  from  the  falling  of  parts  of  the  roof  or  otherwise,  the  bounds  ci 
safety  can  no  longer  be  preserved ;  but  tremblingly  alive  to  their  dangaff 
they  are  plunged,  unresisting  victims  into  the  abyss. 

In  regard  to  indications  by  means  of  instruments,  the  report  states  thU 
*'  the  combined  indications  of  the  barometer,  thermometer  and  wind,  teH 
the  state  of  a  mine  with  the  greatest  nicety.  When  the  barometer  indioatei 
a  fall,  the  thermometer  a  rise,  and  the  wind  blows  from  the  E.  S.  E,  or  souths 
an  ordinary  fiery  colliery  wilF  be  certain  to  pass  rapidly  into  a  state  of  greH 
danger. 

VENTILATION  OF  COLLIERIES,  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE  NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND. 

A  report  was  issued,  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Tremenheere,  the  commissiona 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  5  and  6  of  Victoria,  in  reto 
tion  to  the  mining  population  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Thk 
and  other  previous  reports  have  formed  the  subject  of  an  able  article  in  thf 
North  British  Review,  for  November,  1847.  We  take  the  liberty  of  quottii| 
somewhat  irregularly,  the  substance  of  a  portion  of  that  article. 

"Although  some  of  the  principal  collieries  in  Scotland  are  pretty  wd 
ventilated,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  arrangement 
connected  with  ventilation  ift  Scotland  are,  as  compared  with  England,  m 
very  imperfect  state.    Happily,  our  mines  are  almost  entirely  free  from  tin 
dangerous  element  which  so  frequently  produces  such  awful  havoc  an 
devastation  to  our  neighbours  in  the  south.     In  this  respect,  therefore,  os 
necessities  have  not  required  us  to  be  so  particular  in  carrying  fresh  air  I 
the  mines.     Hitherto,  most  of  the  mining  operations  in  Scotland  have  bee 
situated  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  surface,  and  the  ease  wit 
which  one  pit  could  be  sunk,  to  relieve  the  workings  of  another,  supersede 
the  necessity  for  great  outlay  in  connection  with  ventilation,  and  to  son 
extent  caused  it  to  be  overlooked,  and  a  matter  of  indifference.    In  some  < 
the  old  mining  districts,  the  workings  are  now  extending  to  a  great  dept 
and  the  method  of  ventilation  is  assuming  the  most  important  aspect,  and 
conducted  on  the  most  improved  principles;  but  at  the  small  country  c< 
lieries,  when  sinking  a  new  pit,  little  preparation  is  made,  even  now,  to  ha 
it  properly  ventilated. 

**  Accordingly,  for  several  weeks — some  seasons,  even  months,  during 
continuance  of  warm  weather  in  summer,  the  colliers  at  such  places  a 
either  partially  or  altogetlier  idle ;  the  extent  of  their  work  being  regulat 
by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  irregularities  occasioned  by  this  ii 
perfect  ventilation  tell  very  materially  both  on  the  profits  of  the  coal  masl 
and  the  incomes  of  the  men,  and  ultimately  on  the  price  of  coal  in  t 
market,  besides  doing  terrible  injury  to  the  health  of  the  people  employe 
by  causing  them  to  breathe  in  an  impure  atmosphere.  The  persons 
charge  of  such  works  have  generally  not  only  a  limited  education,  but  p< 
sess  very  limited  means  of  observation ;  and  to  them  the  advice  of  a  pt 
perly  qualified  inspector  will  be  an  incalculable  boon. 

"  In  respect  of  Scotland,  therefore,  the  way  for  an  inspector  is  perfeo 
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clear,  and  his  appcuDtment  may  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good  in  other 
departments  as  well  as  that  of  ventilation.  But  what  shall  we 'say  of  Eng- 
landy  the  scene  of  so  many  terrible  calamities  ?  That  which  has  baffled  the 
ingenniqr  and  s&ill  of  the  most  talented  and  accomplished  coal-viewers 
that  the  worid  ever  saw,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Buddie,  and  has  proved  the 
ingenioos  scientific  theory  of  Messrs.  Faraday  and  Lyell  to  be  impracticable, 
is  Dd  likely  to  be  controlled  by  a  government  inspector  of  mines.  We 
have  often  felto{^ressed  and  o?erpowered  at  the  thought,  that  the  mightiest 
efforts  of  man  could  not  prevent  these  awful  explosions,  which  cause  such  a 
sacrifice  of  human  life.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  at  the  immediate  cause, 
some  hope  might  be  entertained  of  at  least  mitigating  the  evil ;  but  from 
the  scene  of  those  accidents  no  one  has  ever  letumed  to  tell  the  truth. 

"  The  system  of  ventil&uon  pursued  at  the  collieries  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  where  most  of  these  explosions  occur,  is  of  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  kind,  and  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific truth.  But,  however  sound  the  principles  on  which  the  ventilation  is 
conducted,  practice  declares  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  distance  to  which 
atmospheric  air  can  be  conveyed  with  safety  underground,  from  the  im- 
purities it  mixes  with  on  its  way ;  and  however  mudi  the  question  may  be 
avoided,  by  those  who  have  capital  invested  in  the  deep  collieries,  to  this  it 
must  come  at  last, — more  openings  must  be  made  from  the  surface ;  more 
pits  must  be  sunk.  The  question  must  be  brought  to  this  practical  issue, — 
whether  is  capital  or  human  life  to  be  sacrificed  ?  and  when  it  does  appear 
in  this  shape  before  the  British  Parliament,  we  do  not  fear  the  result 

'*  It  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Faraday  and  Lyell,  in  their  report  on  the  explo- 
mon  which  occurred  at  the  Haswell  collieries  in  1844,  that  *  when  attending 
the  late  inquest,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  Tact,  that  more  than  half  of 
the  pitmen  who  gave  evidence,  were  unable  to  write,  or  even  to  sign  their 
names  as  witnesses.' 

'*  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  accidents  from  fire  damp  have  gene- 
rally occurred  with  a  low  barometer ;  and  when  we  consider  that  a  fall  to  a 
very  small  extent  will  render  a  place,  which  it  was  safe  to  work  in  at  night, 
perfectly  unsafe  and  dangerous  in  the  morning,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
there  is  something  grievously  wrong  in  allowing  men,  who  cannot  write 
their  names,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  ventilation  at  all " 

MfiDICAL  TREATMENT  AFTER  EXPLOSION. 

The  report  of  the  South  Shields  committee,  previously  referred  to,  goes 
at  considerable  length  into  an  explanation  of  the  condition  in  which  miners 
meet  their  death  by  explosions ;  the  proportionate  quantities  of  the  gases, 
which  create  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  qfter'damp. 

This  after-damp  is  formed  of 

8  parts  of  nitrogen,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9722. 

2  parts  of  aqueous  vapour. 

1  part  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  specific  gravity,  1.5277. 

The  latter  takes  its  place  towards  the  bottom  of  the  passages,  and,  pro- 
bably, extends  little  more  than  six  inches  high.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that 
when  the  men,  after  explosion,  if  not  struck  down  at  once  by  it,  attempt  to 
lea? e  the  mine  through  an  atmosphere  of  after-damp,  they  are  at  first  ren- 
dered partially  insensible  by  the  nitrogen,  which  has  been  substituted  for 
atmospheric  air,  and  then,  falling,  they  come  in  contact  with  a  still  more 
deleterious  gas,  a  positive  poison,  [the  carbonic  acid  gas],  which  having 
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inhaled  (o  a  small  extent,  thej  pass  rapidly  into  a  state  of  asphyxia,  owii 
to  the  state*to  which  their  systems  have  been  previously  reduced. 

Two  practical  inferences  are  thus  deduced — 

1 .  Where  carbonic  acid  gas  is  abundant,  the  lights  are  instaotaneooi 
extinguished,  and  bum  with  a  dull  red  fiame  as  they  approach  it;  on  tiM 
indications  the  miner  is  warned  to  retire,  as  here  jCanie  is  extinguUhid  b^ 
Ufe;  but  when  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  nitrogen,  the  lamp  contiat 
to  burn,  as  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  even  when  the  miner  has  been  stn 
down — life  in  this  case  hdng  exiingtdsked  before  flame, 

2d.  That  asphyxia,  arising  from  nitrogen,  and  completed  by  carbonic  m 
gas,  might  probably  indicate  a  different  system  of  medical  treatment  fei 
that  hitherto  pursued.  The  symptoms  of  asphyxia,— always  easy  to  J 
known, — are  the  sudden  cessation  of  respiration ;  of  the  pulsations  of  *  j 
heart,  and  of  the  action  of  all  sensitive  functions ;  the  countenanofti 
swollen,  and  marked  with  reddish  spots ;  the  eyes  become  protruded,  4 
features  decomposed,  and  the  face  often  livid.  '; 

It  is  necessary  to  succour  an  asphyxed  person  with  the  utmost  prooH 
tude,  and  to  continue  the  remedies  with  perseverance,  until  it  is  certain  II 
life  is  completely  extinguished.     The  following  general  remedies  should 
adopted :  immediate  removal  into  fresh  air ;  undress  and  dash  the  body  m 
cold  water ;  endeavour  to  make  the  patient  swallow  water  slightly  acidulai 
with  vinegar;  clysters  of  two4hirds  water  and  one-third  vinegar,  to  be^i 
lowed  by  others  of  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  or  of  senna  and  eni 
salts ;  introduce  air  into  the  lungs  by  blowing  with  a  nozzle  of  a  hello 
into  one  of  the  nostrils,  and  compressing  the  other  with  the  finger.    Sbo 
these  means  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  the  body  sUll  retaia 
natural  warmth,  recourse 'must  be  had  to  blood-letting,  the  necesait] 
which  will  be  clearly  indicated  by  the  red  face,  swollen  lips,  and  eyes  i 
tniding.     If  blood  fails  to  flow  from  the  jugular  vein,  an  attempt  shouU 
made  on  the  foot ;  the  last  effi>rt  which  can  be  made  is  to  make  an  opei 
in  the  trachea,  and  introduce  air  to  the  lungs  by  means  of  a  small  pipe 
a  pair  of  bellows.    These  various  remedies  should  be  applied  with 
greatest  promptness.     The  absence  of  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  and 
want  of  respiration  are  not  certain  signs  of  death,  nor  should  all  be  reaai 
as  dead  whose  breath  or  pulmonary  transpiration  does  not  bedim  the  bri 
ness  of  glass ;  nor  those  whose  members  appear  stiff  and  insensible, 
ffiving  these  brief  instructions,  the  committee  hope  that  some  of  them 
be  judiciously  practised,  instead  of  the  injurious  plans  sometimes  ado] 
until  the  arrival  of  a  medical  practitioner,  who  will  thus  find  the  pa 
prepared,  uninjured,  for  his  professional  skill,  and  his  object^facilitat€>d| 
obstructed,  by  the  previous  treatment  he  has  received. 

DRAINAGE  OF  COAL  MINES. 

In  the  mines  which  are  situated  in  hilly  or  mountainous  countries, 
generally  easy  to  intersect  the  beds  by  galleries  which  commence  a 
lower  part  of  some  valleys ;  these  galleries  furnish  a  natural  outlet  fo 
waters  of  all  the  works  which  are  above  their  level,  and  on  this  accour 
called  in  France  gaUries  (Tecaulement,  or  drainage  galleries ;  in  Eng 
Wales  and  the  United  States,  adits,  or  adit  kvtls^  and  occasionally  < 
and  tunnels :  but  the  word  adit  is  the  most  distinctive  of  its  objec 
uses. 

The  advantages  of  these  adits  are  numerous,  and  have  of\en  decide 
undertaking  of  long  and  expensive  works. 
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In  fact,  ihej  are  not  only  preferable  to  mechanicaJ  means  of  drainage, 
because  when  once  made  they  require  very  little  management  or  attention, 
bat  in  giving  isaue  to  the  upper  waters,  they  also  create  a  moving  power 
which  can  l^  employed  in  the  service  of  extraction,  or  in  the  draining  of 
the  lower  works;  finally,  they  furnish  the  most  economical  means  for  the 
other  aervioes  of  the  mine,  such  as  the  forced  ventilation,  or  the  extraction 
of  the  aobatancea  mined. 

An  adit  level  can  often  be  so  arranged  as  to  serve,  at  the  same  time,  the 
woriung  of  several  veins.  On  account  of  all  these  united  advantages,  there 
has  been  undertaken  in  the  district  of  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  a  gallery  of 
20,000  yards  in  length,  or  about  11^  miles,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
principal  mines  of  the  district,  under  the  double  service  of  draining  the 
waters,  of  the  carriage  or  gangway,  and  the  creation  of  mechanical  powers; 
it  has  been,  besides,  directed  with  a  view  to  explore  the  ground  for  the  dis- 
covery of  new  veins.  At  the  Hartz,  the  great  "  galerie  d'^coulement"  of 
the  mines  of  Clanstbal,  which  is  13fi00  yards  in  length,  serves  equally  for 
a  great  number  of  mines,  in  different  branches  of  the  service.  The  use  of 
these  galleries  is  common  in  the  countries  where  the  mines  are  numerous 
and  near  together. 

In  relation  to  pumps,  and  the  varieties  of  hydraulic  machines  employed 
in  mines,  for  the  purposes  of  drainage,  we  must  refer  to  the  various  autho- 
rities who  have  written  either  in  England  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe  on 
this  important  subject,  and  which,  moreover,  would  require  the  aid  of  nu- 
merous illustrations  to  render  any  description  intelligible. 

At  page  445  of  the  present  work  is  an  account  of  the  machine  for  drain- 
ing the  lignite  mines  of  Rocher-Bleu,  Bouches-d&-Rh6ne,  in  France. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Mining  Review,  p.  302,  our  readers  will  find 
a  description  of  the  pumps  used  in  the  deep  mines  of  Cornwall,  by  Mr. 
John  Taylor.  The  machinery  brought  to  such  perfection,  and  operating 
with  so  much  economy  and  simplicity,  is  celebrated  throughout  the  world. 
At  the  period  of  this  communication,  the  steam  engines  of  the  district  per- 
formed the  work  of  44,000  horses. 

TRACING  OF  COAL  BEDS  IN  THE  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICTS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  these  basins,  where  the  outcrops  of  the  coal  seams  almost  always 
present  themselves  at  a  very  high  angle,  they  are  in  general  readily  traced, 
by  the  subordinate  depressions  which  may  be  observed  ranging  longitudi- 
nally along  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountain  ridges;  pursuing,  of  course, 
the  direction  or  .strike  of  the  strata.  These  depressions  are  obviously  formed 
by  the  removal  of  the  decomposable  and  so(\  materials  of  the  coal  seams ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  shales,  the  under-clay,  and  the  coal  itself,  and  they  are 
conspicuously  in  contrast  with  the  rocky  siliceous  beds  which  flank  them, 
and  which,  being  composed  of  less  destructible  materials,  have  longer 
resisted  the  atmospheric  agencies.  Thus,  in  numberless  instances,  these 
longitudinal  grooves  afford  an  unerring  clue  to  the  subjacent  beds  of  anthra- 
cite. In  the  great  bituminous  coal  region  of  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
where  the  strata  closely  approximate  to  a  horizontal  state,  such  guides  as 
those  we  have  mentioned  can,  of  course,  have  no  existence,  and  we  have 
there  to  seek  for  other  phenomena  which  may  indicate  the  presence  of  coal. 
Happily  these  arc  so  abundant,  that  no  coal  region  in  the  world,  probably, 
presents  more  ready  facilities  for  tlie  ascertainment  of  what  lies  at  so  insig- 
nificant a  depth  beneath  the  surface. 
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To  return  to  the  more  disturbed  region  which  is  occupied  by  anthracii 
in  Pennsylfania.  The  disposition  of  the  outcrops,  to  which  we  have  allude 
materially  influences  the  physical  features  of  these  coal  districts,  and  mod 
fies  the  contour  of  the  surface  by  a  numerous  succession  of  terraces,  8t0|i 
or  benches,  on  the  inner  slopes  of  the  mountains,  facing  the  centres  of  tl 
basins.  Those  who  have  ascended,  from  either  side,  the  long  paraUel  mofi 
tains  which  border  the  southern  coal  region  of  Schuylkill  county,  to  tl 
height  of  1350  feet  abo? e  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  more  than  1650  ft 
above  tide-water  level,  need  not  to  be  reminded  of  these  characteristic  d 
tails. 

Between  the  external  margins  of  the  principal  coal  basins  of  Peonff 
vania,  subordinate  axes  of  elevation  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Even  ll 
undulations  of  the  surface  between  these  limits  are  all  attributable  to  thfl 
minor  axes,  and  correspond,  in  great  measure,  with  the  local  inclination 
the  upheaved  stratification  beneath.  These  undulations  of  groups  of  oc 
seams,  so  imporUmt  to  the  proprietor,  yet  whose  existence,  until  of  ll 
years,  was  scarcely  suspected,  are  daily  becoming  more  familiar  to  00, 
the  progress  of  development  and  practical  investigation  gradually  advanci 

The  long  narrow  troughs,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  central  Pea 
sylvan  ia,  owe  their  contour  to  parallel  synclinal  axes,  which  present  higl 
inclined  or  vertical  coal  beds ;  and  occasionally  even  exhibit  the  strata 
one  of  their  sides  tilted  or  leaning  over  so  much  that  their  inclination  I 
comes  almost  parallel  to,  or  conformable  with,  those  of  the  opposite  si 
the  basin. 

In  proportion  as  the  anthracite  basins  become  wider,  their  interior  is  t 
more  disturbed  or  broken  by  undulations,  consisting  of  one,  two  or  thi 
subordinate  axes,  each  maintaining  itself  for  a  space  as  a  parallel  inferi 
ridge,  and  thus  interrupting  the  general  trough^like  arrangement  of  I 
stratification.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  carboniferous  beds  in  t 
vicinity  of  the  centres  of  these  synclinal  axes  are  liable  to  be  too  ma 
crushed  to  permit  an  advantageous  working  of  their  contents. 

The  southern  anthracite  region,  in  particular,  furnishes  numerous 
stances  of  the  modified  arrangement  of  which  we  speak,  and  we  rai| 
introduce  several  illustrations  from  our  own  observation,  which  would  exc 
plify  the  extent  of  the  forces  to  which  the  anthracite  country  has  b« 
subjected,  in  the  area  between  the  Lehigh  and  the  Susquehanna. 

Beginning  near  the  eastern  extremity,  at  Nesquehoning,  we  see  the  01 
nary  basin-form  arrangement  modified  by  an  upheaving  or  saddle  in 
centre,  it  being  here  scarcely  one  mile  in  width. 


Next  westward  is  a  section  in  the  meridian  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  sural 
mines,  where  the  basin  has  now  expanded  to  almost  double  the  breadth  ti 
it  occupied  at  Nesquehoning.  The  structure  of  the  interior  is  now  o 
siderably  complicatCKl,  and  the  enlarged  breadth  allows  of  a  triplication 
least  of  the  coal  series.  So  confused  is  its  aspect  at  this  point  that  we 
by  no  means  certain  that  our  section  embraces  all  the  details. 
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Fortber  westward  we  hafe  the  very  interesting  and  magnificent  trans- 
verse section  forined  by  the  stream  of  the  Little  Schuylkill,  at  Tamaqua, 
where  the  basin  has  again  contracted  to  the  simple  synclinal  axis,  of 
scarcely  one  mile  in  breadth. 


Oor  figure  exhibits  this  section  with  the  accuracy  resulting  from  an  origi- 
nal sorvejy  and  it  is  the  more  memorable  from  the  presence  of  a  par- 
ticolar  seam  in  the  Sharp  Mountain,  which  is  worked  to  the  breadth  or 
thickness  of  no  less  than  seventy  feet. 

At  Poltsville,  the  saime  region  has  widened  to  the  extent  of  about  five 
nilesy  aficMrding,  by  the  repetition  of  the  coal  beds,  a  vast  industrial  area ; 
and  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Swatara  river  there  is  now  a  breadth  of  no  less 
than  six  miles.  In  the  Pinegrove  coal  district  we  have  at  least  three  miles 
of  breadth.  Thus  we  perceive  that  in  propo^tioti  to  the  space  or  breadth 
between  the  geological  margins  of  the  Schuylkill  coal-field,  so  is  the  fre- 
quency of  the  undulations,  the  number  of  anticlinal  elevations  or  axes,  and 
the  consequent  repetitions  of  the  same  series  of  coal  seams. 

Westward  of  the  Swalara  or  Pinegrove  coal  region,  it  bifurcates  and 
stretches,  with  ftninished  breadth,  for  many  miles  towards  the  Susquehanna. 
The  geological '  structure  of  these  two  forks  is  illustrated  bjT.  the  above 
diagram. 

Section  thoiting  the  North  and  South  Forki  qf  the  Southern  Coal  Region,  Pa. 
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Remsck  Oap,         SeaZ«  tkr§e  mUee  te  an^nek.  Bear  Fall9f  C/ap. 

The  figure  represents  a  cross  section,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  of  a 
part  of  the  coal  region  near  the  western  boundary  of  Schuylkill  county,  cross- 
ing both  the  forks  of  that  basin.  It  shows,  in  the  first  place,  at  A,  the  simple 
synclinal  axis  which  forms  the  south-western  fork  of  the  region,  and  its 
nearly  vertical  strata  on  the  southern  margin  of  Sharp  Mountain.  On  the 
tame  meridian,  crossing  the  north  fork  at  B,  is  a  specimen  of  more  compli- 
cated structure ;  not  a  simple  anticlinal  axis,  but  a  trough  which  exhibits  a 
snbordinate  antidinal  ridge,  or  central  saddle  at  B. 
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The  enlarged  details  of  the  portion  A,  are  shown  in  the  sketch  below, 
few  miles  lo  the  eastward,  at  Black  Spring  Gap. 


We  have  been  led  somewhat  astray  from  our  purpose  of  devoting  di 
section  to  the  consideration  of  the  usual  means  of  tracing  the  coal  aeaii 
along  their  outcrops  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania.  We  h» 
previously  remarked  that  in  the  horizontal  beds  of  the  bituminous  coal-fiah 
of  North  America,  their  position  was  very  readily  ascertained.  We  sbowf 
also  that  in  the  highly  inclined  anthracite  areas,  the  range  of  the  outcro| 
was  ordinarily  distinguishable  by  parallel  depressions  along  the  mounlai 
flanks  of  the  basins. 

During  our  own  investigations  we  have  remarked  that  the  true  positiqi 
of  those  veins  which  had  their  bassets  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  wer 
in  most  cases,  rendered  obscure  by  the  curvatures  of  the  crops,  almost  ) 
right  angles  to  the  true  inclination  of  the  veins.  We  ascribe  this  to  ll 
atmospheric  agency,  operating  to  a  given  depth  below  the  surface,  and  > 
the  mechanical  influence  of  surface  waters,  decomposition,  the  sliding  doi 
of  the  higher  masses,  dtc  In  every  instance  which  has  come  under  o 
observation,  in  relation  to  the  outcropping  of  coal  seams  on  these  slopes^i 
have  perceived  the  manifestation  of  theMU^e  influences,  which  havedeflectf 
the  **  wash"  or  decomposed  materials  of  the  coal  veins  from  their  tr 
courses  and  thrown  them  over  among  the  alluvial  detritus,  generally  hi 
curve,  as  shown  by  the  next  figure,  which  is  merely  the  rqiresentativt 
numerous  corre^nding  cases. 

Coal  Cfropi  on  the  Fourth  Mountain. 


ON  THE  MAPS  OR  PLANS  OF  MINES. 

In  every  working  a  good  plan  of  the  mine  is  of  great  utility ;  it  is  at 
all  indispensable  when  the  subterranean  works  are  considerably  develo 
In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  works  in  the  limits  of  the  propi 
in  order  to  avoid  contests  with  neighbouring  owners,  and  there  always  < 
some  points  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  removed,  under  risk  of 
greatest  dangers.  Finally,  when  it  is  suggested  to  effect  a  junction  wi 
point,  fixed  beforehsnd  by  a  pit  or  gallery ;  if  there  was  not  a  plan  consti 
ed  with  precision,  we  should  run  the  risk  of  missing  the  object,  and  of  i 
jag^  eostlj  works  to  no  purpose. 
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The  drawing  of  the  plans  of  mines  presents  great  difficulties.  The  mines 
being  composed  of  crooked  passages,  isolated  one  from  the  other,  how  should 
we  determine,  singly,  the  form  and  the  position  of  each  of  them,  and  reader 
them  conformable  to  the  plans  of  the  whole?  These  difficulties  are  still  in- 
creasing from  the  necessity  of  working  in  obscure  galleries,  of\en  low  and  diffi- 
cult of  access.  To  construct  correctly  a  map  of  the  works  which  only  com- 
municate with  the  surface,  by  sinuous  galleries  or  by  shaAs,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  hare  recourse  to  the  needle.  The  dial,  or  mining  compass,  is 
composed  of  a  magnetic  needle  tinted  with  blue  steel  at  the  north  point,  and 
balanced  on  a  cap  of  agate. 

The  mining  compass  is  suspended  from  the  middle  of  two  axes  or  spindles, 
tounOmu,  upon  the  support  of  the  brackets,  crochets;  the  line  N  and  8 
corresponding  with  the  axis  of  the  crochet.  If  then,  afVer  having  strongly 
held  a  cord  or  copper  wire,  following  the  axis  of  the  gallery  of  which  the 
direction  is  required,  the  compass  be  suspended  at  this  cord,  the  deviation 
of  the  needle  from  the  north  and  south  line,  will  give  the  angle  of  the  direc- 
tion. In  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  this  course,  the  letters  E.  and  W. 
are  commonly  transposed,  so  that  the  true  point  of  the  course  may  be  read 
in  degrees  and  minutes,  by  means  of  the  figure  which  approaches  the  nearest 
to  the  blue  point.  This  method  is  also  applicable  to  the  compass  which  is 
carried  in  the  hand,  and  appears  to  be  generally  in  use  in  Germany  and 
France.  The  difficulty  of  reading  off,  with  sufficient  exactness  with  an  un- 
certain light,  and  in  positions  often  incommodious,  the  angles  marked  by 
the  needle  which  oscillates  during  a  long  time,  is  one  of  the  many  obstacles 
to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  observations,  and  it  is  admitted  that  by  this 
method  an  observation  cannot  be  taken  with  greater  nicety  than  a  quarter 
of  a  degree,  or  fifteen  minutes. 

In  mines  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  where  the  action  of  the  needle  is 
deranged  by  its  proximity  to  the  mineral,  the  compass  cannot  be  employed, 
and  the  graphometer  is  used.  A  theodolite,  for  subterranean  service,  is 
also  adopted  in  France,  with  which  plans  and  surveys  of  mines  can  be 
constructed  with  equal  celerity  as  with  the  compass,  and  in  a  more  exact 
manner. 

MINE  SURVEYING. 

In  England  the  usual  surveys  in  mines  of  all  descriptions  were  made  with 
the  dial.  The  most  useful  treatise  on  the  art  and  on  the  practice  of  this  in- 
strument, is  that  of  Mr.  Budge,  of  Cornwall,*  an  eminent  mine  surveyor. 
Although  constantly  employing  the  dial  in  his  business,  he,  from  the  first, 
by  no  means  viewed  it  as  the  most  accurate  that  can  be  employed,  and  re- 
marks, ^  There  doubtless  are  instruments  much  better  adapted  to  the  work, 
both  for  speed  and  accuracy,  than  the  dial ;  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that 
they  have  not  been  more  generally  introduced  in  our  mines  :  of  these  instru- 
ments the  theodolite  certainly  stands  unrivalled,  for  taking  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  angles." 

In  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the  au- 
thor devotes  a  section  to  the  subject  of  "  surveying  without  the  magnetic 
needle/'  This  is  a  valuable  modern  discovery ;  and  as  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  iron  railways  and  tram  roads  in  mines  drove  the  surveyor  to  seek 
some  substitute  for  the  needle,  which  the  attraction  of  iron  rendered  useless, 
be  has  haf^ily  succeeded.    The  best  circumferentors  are  now  made  with 

^  The  Practical  Miacr'i  Gaide,  by  J.  Bodge,  focond  edition,  1845.  ^ 
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an  externa]  graduation  and  vernier  scale,  on  the  theodolite  principle, 
purpose  for  the  performance  of  this  work. 

The  author  enters  into  all  the  necessary  details  for  proceeding;  with-l 
observations  ascertained  by  this  improved  instrument,  and  for  protract! 
and  calculating  the  work  thus  performed. 

IRON  ORE  OF  THE  COAL  FORMATION. 

In  the  coal  formation,  iron  only  exists  in  the  state  of  carbonate :  il 
generally  concentrated  in  particular  beds  of  a  basin,  and  upon  a  much  OM 
limited  superficies  than  that  of  the  beds  themselves.  The  usual  form  ofi 
carbonate  of  iron  of  the  coal  series  is  that  of  oval  or  kidney  shaped  balliy 
rogwms,  having  a  brown  or  greyish  fracture;  it  is  a  mixture,  more  or  ij 
rich,  of  clay,  and  carbonate  of  iron.  These  balls  occur  stratified  in  f 
argillaceous  beds.  They  appear  to  be  assembled  and  precipitated  dmi 
periods  of  repose,  when  the  waters  deposited  at  the  same  time  the  argil 
ceous  particles  with  which  they  were  charged.  These  spheroidal  q( 
cretions  or  rognons,in  consequence  of  their  mixture  with  clay,  are  oftea 
ranged  in  concentric  lamins,  and  frequently  also  present  in  their  centn 
nodule  of  clay  or  of  pyrites ;  sometimes  even  a  fossil  substance, — nod 
which  appear  to  have  attracted  around  them  the  chemical  precipitation. 

The  position  of  the  nodules  of  lithoide  carbonate  of  iron  is  in  strata, 
rallel  to  the  coal  seams.  This  is  the  case  at  the  mine  of  Treuil,  in  Fno 
and  almost  every  coal-field  in  England  presents  a  similar  deposition.  , 
those  of  North  America,  we  find  a  smaller  amount  of  argillaceous  carboa 
of  iron  so  interstratified  with  the  coal  beds,  than  in  Europe,  and  the 
stances  where  iron  works  are  supplied  from  these  sources  in  America 
the  present  day,  are  but  rare. 

In  the  coal  basins  of  England,  the  carbonate  of  iron  is  almost  alw 
found  in  the  same  beds,  extending  over  very  large  districts.    There  are 
large  beds  of  ferriferous  clay  in  the  Dudley  basin,*  and  sixteen  or  raoff 
the  great  anthracite  district  of  South  Wales. 

According  to  M.  Burat,  the  numerous  coal  basins  of  France  are  far  ( 
containing  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  same  abundance  as  those  of  Engli 
Few  of  the  argillaceous  beds  contain  these  balls,  and  still  more  seldon 
they  contain  those  which  are  concentrically  formed.  At  Saint  Etienne 
instance,  there  exist  two  which  furnish  in  the  concession  of  Treuil,  flattc 
rogDons  of  fair  quality,  and  contribute  to  supply  the  furnaces  of  Janon  ,* 
in  the  other  concessions,  the  balls  are  not  recognized  in  the  equivalent  fa 
or  they  are  so  small  as  to  be  neglected.  At  some  other  points,  the  ci 
nate  of  iron  appears  in  great  abundance,  but  with  very  different  charact 
at  the  mine  of  Cros,  it  penetrates  the  entire  beds  of  clay,  of  one  or  two  j 
thickness,  and  gives  to  that  rock  a  remarkable  solidity  and  density, 
these  massive  beds  are  much  more  impure  than  the  beds  with  disscmir 
nodules :  besides  a  large  proportion  of  clay,  they  also  contain  pyrites 

*  The  Dodley  coal-field  it  remtrktble  aa  being  one  or  the  earliest  positions  whei 
argillaceous  iron  was  anielted  by  means  of  pit-coal.  The  experiment  waa  made  b 
founder  of  the  noble  booae  of  Dudley  and  Ward,  who  published  an  account  of  it  in  tbf 
of  Charles  II.  lie  atatea  that  in  a  large  stone  furnace,  twenty-seven  feet  square,  he 
aeven  tons  of  iron  per  week,  "  near  which  furnace  the  author  discovered  many  nev 
mines,  ten  yards  thick,  and  iron  mines  underneath,  which  coal-worka  having  brougl 
perfection,  the  author  waa  by  force  thrown  out  of  them,  and  the  bellows  of  his  new  f\i 
and  invention  bv  riotous  persons  cut  in  pieces,  to  bis  no  small  prejudice,  and  loaa 
inventioo  of  making  iron  with  pit-coal." 
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precipiutions  of  dark  silex,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  working  which  ought 
to  hafe  been  developed,  remains  almost  unproductive. 

The  coal  basin  of  Aubin,  in  France,  contains  the  iron  ore  in  the  most 
abundance.  It  exists,  in  the  first  instance,  in  balls  in  the  beds  of  clay  which 
accompany  the  coal,  and,  as  at  Saint  Etienne,  under  that  form  it  is  the 
purest  mineral.  In  the  other  cases,  it  constitutes  a  somewhat  schistose  bed 
of  from  three  to  fiAeen  feet  thickness,  which  appears  to  extend  under  the 
greater  part  of  the  coal  area.  This  bed  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
sents al  several  points  a  series  of  contractions  and  enlargements,  which  con- 
stitute the  arrangement  called  en  chapelet ;  like  a  string  or  chaplet  of  beads, 
— an  arrangement  very  frequent  in  all  the  substances  which  result  from 
chemical  precipitations  in  sedimentary  waters,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  often 
presented  by  the  flints  in  chalk.  This  structure  is,  in  other  respects,  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  accidents,  faults  or  disturbances,  which  equally  affect 
this  bed  as  those  of  the  coal  series.  The  kidney  ores  and  the  bed  of  stony 
carbonate  of  iron  are  worked  at  several  places  in  the  basin,  and  supply  the 
high  furnaces  of  Decazeville. 

There  are  but  very  few  basins  which  do  not  possess  beds  analogous  to 
the  argillaceoas  carbonate  of  iron ;  but  they  are  in  such  slight  amount,  that 
there  are  no  other  workings  than  those  of  the  two  basins  of  Saint  Etienne 
and  Aubin,  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  compare  the  beds  of  lithoide  carbonate  of  iron  with 
the  mass  of  coal  formations,  we  see  that  their  existence,  but  little  developed, 
althoogh  frequent,  must  only  be  considered  an  accidental  circumstance.  It 
is  equally  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  every  case  where  there  was  a  formation 
of  coal  in  the  series  subsequent  to  the  true  coal,  viz.,  the  ferruginous  ele- 
ments have  anew  resumed  the  composition  and  the  characteristic  aspect  of 
this  epoch. 

Thus  in  the  coals  and  the  shales  with  vegetable  impressions  of  the  epoch 
of  the  lias  of  Yorkshire,  we  find  the  carbonate  of  iron  stratified  in  balls ; 
whilst,  in  the  same  formations,  when  their  appearance  is  in  the  normal  state, 
the  ferruginous  infiltrations  appear  only  in  the  state  of  oxides. 

These  variations  of  composition  in  the  ferriferous  minerals,  establish  no 
real  difference  in  the  origin  to  which  they  may  be  attributed.  They  tend 
merely  to  demonstrate  that  the  iron,  collected  at  certain  intermittent  epochs 
and  at  isolated  points,  most  commonly  in  the  state  of  oxides,  has  undergone 
through  the  influences  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  a  mineralogical  trans- 
formation. The  coal  period  appears  generally  to  have  been  a  period  of 
tranquil  deposits.  It  is,  then,  natural  to  find  that  in  it  the  ferruginous  in- 
filtrations are  more  concentrated  than  in  the  periods  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  even  of  the  trias,  where  the  products  of  these 
infiltrations  are  blended  with  the  general  materials  of  the  deposit. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  these  infiltrations  only  become  valuable 
according  to  their  concentration:  the  formations  before  mentioned,  so  highly 
coloured  by  the  per-oxide  of  iron,  contain,  perhaps,  altogether  much  more  iron 
than  the  coal  formation  ;  but,  in  the  latter,  it  is  collected  together,  and  of\en 
possesses  a  concentration  of  30  and  40  per  cent.,  constituting  serviceable 
beds.  In  the  red  or  mottled  sandstone  formations,  we  find  iron  everywhere ; 
but  the  concentrations  even  amounting  to  ten  per  cent,  are  but  rare  excep- 
tions. The  presence  of  the  iron  would  then  be  scarcely  remarked,  if  the 
glaring  colour  of  these  red  and  variegated  formations  did  not  contrast  with  the 
gray  and  dark  rocks  of  the  coal  deposits  which  they  cover,  and  with  the  white 
and  greenish  colours  of  the  thick  limestones  and  clays  which  are  above  them.* 
*  Borat.— G^ologie  appliqae,  p.  108. 
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SECTION  III. 

FOSSIL  BOTANY  AND  GEOLOGICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VEGETABLE  REMAINS. 

In  intimate  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  present  volume,  a  knon^ 
ledge  of  the  forms,  the  botanical  classification,  the  geological  arrangemenl 
of  the  vegetable  remains  of  an  ancient  world,  seems  to  be  almost  indispen- 
sable. It  embraces  facts,  at  least,  sufficiently  valuable,  to  ensure  for  it,  ii 
a  collateral  branch  of  natural  science,  a  conspicuous  section  of  this  book 
Independently  of  its  usefulness,  there  is  a  never  failing  interest  attached  U 
such  an  investigation,  which  enables  us  to  trace  the  history,  as  it  were,  thf 
past  condition,  the  present  adaptation  of  the  primeval  flora ; — that  roagnl 
ficent  vegetation  which,  amidst  the  mutations  of  our  planet,  yet  survives  fii 
our  use ;  its  characters  changed,  it  is  true,  but  only  to  become  more  service 
able  to  man. 

A  happy  provision  was  it  that  secured  for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  th 
human  race,  ages  before  its  appearance  upon  the  globe,  the  trees  of  giganti 
size,  the  densely  growing  shrubs,  the  most  delicate  even  of  the  lesser  plant 
— that  flora  which  covered  in  such  profusion  the  islands  and  plateaux,  an 
filled  the  humid  valleys,  of  the  early  wosld.  A  happy  provision  was  it  tht^ 
amidst  the  early  catastrophes  of  the  earth, — those  convulsions  which  modifie 
its  entire  surface,  overwhelmed  its  primeval  forests,  and  buried  them  beneat 
enormous  accumulations  of  earthy  debris,  of  sediment  and  of  rocky  debad 
— still  perpetuated  and  matured  during  the  lapse  of  countless  ages,  thi 
primitive  vegetation,  which,  finally,  in  the  form  of  mineral  combustibles, « 
are  now  busy  in  exploring,  and  mining,  and  appropriating,  in  a  thousai 
ways,  and  for  a  thousand  purposes.  A  happy  provision  was  that — a  ben 
ficent  one,  surely — which  at  the  moment  when  man  is  compelled  to  lev 
the  existing  forests,  to  make  room  for  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  tl 
cultivation  of  the  present  surface,  he  finds  nigh  at  hand,  yet  buried  benea 
that  surface,  within  the  shallow  basins  and  woody  islands  of  the  antedil 
vian  world,  those  inexhaustible  stores  of  a  combustible  now  render 
infinitely  more  precious  and  effective  than  that  existing  vegetable  fuel,  who 
destruction  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  advancing  civilization. 

Respecting  the  wondrous  influence  which  the  employment  of  mine 
combustibles  has  had,  even  in  our  own  days,  upon  the  whole  world,  by  t 
acquisition  of  new  forces ;  by  the  extension  of  mechanical  powers,  of  mar 
facturing  capabilities;  by  the  impulse  given  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  t 
creation  of  new  sources  of  wealth ;  by  rapid  and  cheap  modes  of  transpor 
tion,  and  enlarged  commercial  facilities  :  above  all,  by  the  improved  con 
tion  of  the  people,  we  will  not  here  dilate.  Abundant  evidence  of  all  th* 
will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

FOSSIL  BOTANY. 

Classification  of  Plants :  their  families,  classes,  and  orders, — We  si 
occasionally  have  to  make  mention  of  the  varieties  of  plants  which  occur 
a  fossil  state,  and  which,  in  common  with  all  other  organic  remains. 
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characteristic  of,  or  distingaish  with  remarkable  precision,  every  geological 
epoch.  It  maj  sare  the  reader  some  trouble  in  referring  to  elementary 
books,  if  we  briefly  explain  here  the  mode  observed  in  the  classification  of 
this  foesil  vegetation  ;  of  which  the  true  coal  formation  alone  contains  about 
four  hundred  known  species. 

The  system  generally  adopted  by  botanists  is,  that  of  Jussieu,  which  is 
termed  the  **  natural  system,"  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Linnseus,  which 
is  denominated  the  **  artificial  system."  Mr.  Loudon  states  that  the  former 
method  has  for  its  object  the  arrangement  of  plants  according  to  their 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  resemblance,  both  externally  and  internally. 

The  seed  is  considered  the  most  important  part  of  the  plant ;  as  being 
destined  for  its  reproduction  and  continuance  in  the  world.  The  funda- 
mental divisions  of  this  arrangement  are,  therefore,  founded  on  the  charac- 
ters of  seeds. 

The  firet  grand  division  is  derived  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  seed- 
lobes;  the  next  on  the  union  or  division  of  the  seed-lobes  in  such  as  have 
them.  Thus  we  have  the  three  primitive  divisions  of  CotyUdonea,  Monocth 
tyUdomea,  and  AcofyUdanea,^ 

Every  one  allows,  M.  Decandolle  observes,  that  plants  which  resemble 
each  other  by  their  exterior  forms,  resemble  each  other  also  in  their  internal 
structure ;  their  mode  of  vegetation  and  their  properties.  The  three  primi- 
tive divisions  are  divided  by  this  botanist  into  eleven  classes ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jussieuan  method,  all  vegetables  are  furnished  with  seeds  which 
arrange  themselves  under  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads. 


COTYLEDONE^. 


Ezogemms  stems, — Furnished  with  two  or  more  cotyledons,  or  seed- 
lobes;  as  the  bean  or  the  acorn ;  having  a  central  column  or  pith,  and  an 
external  band  called  the  bark,  the  two  being  connected  by  medullary  rays; 
this  division  being  thus  subdivided  into  I.  Dicotyledons ;  II.  Monocotyle- 
dons ;  III.  Acotyledons. 


I.  DICGTYLEDONE^. 


HftTinff  the  calfx  and  corolla  diatlnct. 


Six  claM««  and  eigbtj-tbree  ordert. 


Ranaocalace 

Magnoliacec, 

Papaveracec, 

Cnjciferec, 

Caryopbyllec, 

Linneae,  fcc. 


Samaroabee, 

Ochriaces, 

Terrebinthaces, 

Legumenoaex, 

Oleinec, 

JasmioeaB,  &c. 

Cacti,  Eric»,  &c. 


embracing  1255  genera,  and  8612  species. 


Having  the  calyx  and  corolla,  forming  only 
a  liDgle  envelope. 


One  claes,— AfonocUomydetf. 
Seventeen  ordere. 


PInmbagines, 
Planuginec, 
Euphorbiace, 
Aroentaces,  &c. 


Lanrins, 
SanUlaces, 
Urticeae, 
Conifers, 


comprising  172  genera,  and  1249  species. 


Beside  53  genera  and  71  species  whose  orders  are  not  fully  determined. 


FossU  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  coal  formation. — Until  recently  the 
fossilized  dicotyledones  were  supposed  to  occur  not  lower  than  the  Tilgate 
or  Upper  Oolite  beds.  The  conifene  also  were  considered  as  not  older 
than  the  oolite  series.  But  recent  investigations,  by  distinguished  naturalists, 
have  shown   that  these  groups  formed  the  greater  portion  of  the   coal 


*  London  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  p.  113. 
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vegetation.  Thus,  for  iostance,  some  fossil  trees,  which  were  discovered 
rooted  in  a  coal  bed  in  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  were  identified  by  Mr. 
Bowman  as  sifillaris,*  while  at  the, same  time  he  showed  that  medullary 
rays  and  coniferous  structure  existed;  a  fact  which  M.  A.  Brongniart, 
Lindley  and  Hutton,  Humboldt  and  others  have  fully  corroborated. 
Hence,  it  seems  that  botanists  are  inclined  to  withdraw  the  Sigillaria  alto- 
gether from  the  fam^  of  tree  ferns,  with  which  they  have  been  heretofore 
classed,  and  even  from  the  Endogenous  class,  or  Monocotyledones.  We 
are  therefore  to  understand  that  the  Sigillaria  is  a  dicotyledonous  aad 
coniferous  plant,  and  that  the  arborescent  ferns,  Caulopters,  belong  to  the 
monocotyledonous  group. 

Among  the  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  coal  formation  are  now  arranged 
Sigillaria,  59  species,  Asterophillites, 

Stigmaria,  30      •*  Annularia, 

Catamites,  18      '<  Sphenophyltumi 

Cycadea,  Conifers. 

Lepidofloyas, 

II.  MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

Endogenous  Stems — furnished  with  only  one  cotyledon  or  seed  lobe,  [as 
the  lily,]  and  having  neither  pith,  concentric  circles  of  woody  fibre,  nor  true 
bark :  distinguishable  as  follows,  in  the  existing  series : 


Tboie  in  which  Uie  (VacUflcaUon  la  ▼bible. 

unknown,  or  Irreffolar. 

One  clut,                  Phaneroganu^. 

One  claaa,                     Cryptogamem. 

Tycadec,       Bromelec, 

"Tf  aides, 

Orehidcmy      SciUuninea,  kc. 

Eqaiaeucea 

Irklea. 

Marailiacec, 

26  ordert.      4 

Lilia, 
Jaocev, 

6  ordera.    4 

Ljrcopodiacee, 

Palme, 

Including  the  arborescent  tmi 

Cannec. 

berbaceoue  ferns. 

l^Graminec,  Itc. 

99  genera,  and  261  apeciea. 

33S  genera,  and  1945  apeciet. 

or  doubtful  genera,  53  genera  and  71  apeciea. 

Distribution  of  Fossii  Vegetation. — In  a  memoir  "  on  the  Ancient  Flor 
of  the  Earth,"  written  some  years  ago  by  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburg) 
Philosophical  Journal,  the  author  concludes  with  the  following  summary : 

1st.  That  among  the  universally  distributed  rock  formations,  [groups 
since  the  first  appearance  of  organic  beings,  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  whic 
the  remains  of  a  contemporary  land  vegetation  are  not  to  be  observed. 

2d.  That  the  different  periods  of  the  vegetation  of  a  former  age  are  gradi 
ally  characterized  by  the  continual  entrance  of  new  and  always  more  perfect! 
organized  [T]  families  of  plants ;  but  there  is  not  a  complete  disappearanc 
of  all  the  species  of  the  preceding  periods. 

3d.  That  species  of  the  most  perfectly  developed  class,  the  dicotyledonou 
are  first  traced  in  the  oldest  strata  of  the  secondary  formations,  while  th< 
uninterruptedly  increase  in  the  successive  formations.  To  similar  viev 
Humboldt  opposes  some  objections,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  theory  • 
the  supposcdt  simplicity  of  the  first  forms  of  organic  life,  and  especially  tl 

*  Proceedings  Geological  Society,  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  270;  also  MantelPs  Medals 
Creation,  p.  132. 
t  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Joaraal^  Ja&iiary»  1830. 
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assamption  that  Te^retable  life  was  awakened  sooner  than  animal  life  upon 
the  face  of  the  old  earth.* 

With  respect  to  the  Tegetation  of  the  trae  coal  formation,  Sir  Alexander 
Chrichton  obsenr ed,  that  every  coal  country  in  every  part  of  the  world,  which 
has  been  hitherto  examined,  abounds  in  the  fossil  remains  of  similar  or 
corresponding  vegetables.  TJiere  is  no  material  variety,  let  the  latitude  or 
longitude  or  devatioo  be  what  thej  may.  Recent  examinations  of  the  fossil 
flora  of  remote  coal  beds,  such  as  those  of  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  Northern  India,  would  seem  to  point  out  some  exceptions  to  the  rule 
heretofore  adopted,  but  the  evidence  is  by  no  means  complete  that  these 
fields  were  really  of  the  true  coal  period.  *'  Every  plant  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  globe,  independently  of  its  natural  dwelling-place,  has,  as  it  were, 
a  centra]  spot  in  which  it  flourishes  best ;  and,  considering  this  spot  as  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  or  rather  as  a  zone,  the  plant  degenerates  in  proportion  as 
it  approaches  the  limits  of  this  district."  The  writer  goes  on  to  point  out  a 
very  important  circumstance,  namely,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  mean 
temperature,  at  present,  of  forty-one  degrees  of  heat  between  the  parallels  in 
which  coal  has  been  discovered.f  Between  these,  as  regards  the  existing 
vegetation,  the  diversity  in  the  genera  and  species  of  plants,  at  present,  is 
very  great ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
floras  of  the  two  extreme  points.  At  the  time,  however,  of  the  true  coal 
formation,  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  flora  of  these  two  remote  parallels  was 
nearly  the  same,  both  as  to  genera  and  species,  and  in  this  respect  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  present  condition  of  things. 

Fossil  Plants  of  the  class  Phanerogamea. — The  monocotyledonous  family 
of  this  class,  in  the  fossil  state,  commence  in  the  London  clay  tertiary  forma- 
tion, and,  until  lately,  were  thought  not  to  descend  lower  in  the  geological 
series  than  the  oolites,  or  the  Wealden  beds,  the  Portland  oolite  and  the  Lias. 

The  cycadeae  [Cycas  Zamia]  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  ferns 
and  the  palms,  while,  according  to  the  authorities  last  cited,  the  sigillaires 
differ  not  more  from  the  arborescent  ferns  [Caulopteris  J  yet  existing,  than 
the  stems  of  the  calamites,  the  bactris,  and  other  arundinaccous  palms,( 
which  order  contains,  in  the  recent  slate,  eighteen  genera  and  twenty-nine 
species.  Zamis  were  very  abundant  in  the  oolite  period.  Eleven  species 
occur  in  the  coal  of  the  Yorkshire  oolite  alone. 

Distribution  of  the  Vestiges  of  Palms  in  the  Geological  Formations. ^'^ 
Prof  Unger  states, ^rs/,  That  no  vestiges  of  palms  have  been  detected  in  the 
earliest  rocks  which  contain  the  organic  remains  of  maritime  and  terrestrial 
plants. 

Second^  That  palms  bore  some  small  part  in  the  vegetation  at  the  period 
of  the  coal  formation.  He  names  four  species  or  forms,  two  of  which  occur 
in  the  coal  schist  of  Swina,  Bohemia,  one  in  sandstone  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and  one  from  Rajemahl,  North  India;  also  two  undescribed  species 
from  the  coal  formation  of  Silesia. 

Third,  The  flora  of  the  red  sandstone,  above  the  coal  series,  although  it 
has  been  very  imperfectly  preserved,  and  its  scanty  remains  but  little  studied, 
Unger  thinks  was  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the  coal  formation. 
But  the  fossils  of  this  era,  which  have  been  referred  to  palms,  he  thinks  are 
very  doubtful.     In  the  Quadersandstein,  Gceppert  found  some  vestiges  in 

*  Cotmos,  A.  Von  Humboldt. 

t  Thii  approaches  closely  to  the  range  we  hare  assigned  to  the  coal  formations. 

t  Histoire  des  Vegeuoi  Fossiles. 

%  American  Joornal  of  Science,  Jalj,  1846. 
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Silesia.  From  the  next  series,  the  oolites,  the  four  species  of  Carpolyihes, 
described  by  Lindley  and  Hutton,  may  be  mentioned. 

Fourth,  and  finally.  In  the  tertiary,  palms  reappear,  and  the  number  of 
species  far  surpass  that  of  all  the  other  formations  together. 

Subdivision  of  tertiary  positions, — 


In  the  chalk  and  eocene, 
"       miocene 
"      pliocene, 


4  species,  also  fruits. 
2(5  species  on  the  European  continent 
4  species,  island  of  Antigua. 


Fossil  Crifptogamea.'^Mvinj  years  ago.  Count  Sternberg  noticed  that 
out  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  species  of  plants  belonging  to  tlie  old  coal  for- 
mation, one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  vascular  cryptogamea;  soon 
aflerwards  M.  A.  Brongniart  stated  that  the  vascular  cryptogamous  plants 
had  a  vast  numerical  proportion  in  our  great  coal-fields ;  and  in  fact,  evea 
at  that  early  period,  he  had  ascertained  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
species,  discovered  in^that  formation,  two  hundred  and  twenty  belonged  to 
this  class. 

This  arrangement  has  of  late  received  very  considerable  modifications ; 
chiefly  through  the  aid  of  a  microscopic  elucidation  of  their  structure,  as  we 
shall  proceed  to  show.  Messrs.  Lindley  and  Hutton,  A.  Brongniart  and 
others,  now  withdraw  the  sigillaris,  the  stigmarias  and  the  calamites,  from 
this  numerous  group ;  separating  them  from  the  associated  fihces  or  herba- 
ceous ferns,  and  the  caulopters,  which  only  comprise  the  true  arborescent 
ferns. 

The  fossil  cryptogamous  series  embraces  the  following : 


Speciet. 
Sphenopteris,      36  ] 
Cyclopteris, 
Nevropteris, 
Pecopieris, 
Caulopteris, 
Equisetaceae, 
Lycopodiaces, 


6  [  146  species  belonging  to  the  filices  or  herbaceoas 
28  I      ferns,  chiefly  of  the  coal  beds. 
76] 

"      The  true  arborescent  ferns. 
"       Some  species. 

8  )  48,  belonging  to  lycopodites  and  club  mosses,  of 


Lepidodendrons,  40  j      the  coal  formation. 


III.  ACOTYLEDONELE,  OR  IMPERFECT. 

Vegetable  beings  composed  of  a  cellular  tissue  unprovided  with  vessels, 
and  of  which  the  embryo  is  without  cotyledons.  The  divisions  of  this 
family  are  as  follows: 


With  leafy  expanilons  and  known  lezes. 


1  Clais,  Foliacee. 
«  n^^mm      S  Miisci  or  mosaet. 
a  uraera,  -^Hepatica— liverworU. 
645  apeciea  are  nativea  of  Great  Briuin. 


Without  leafy  expaniiona,  and  not  of  known 
aezei. 


1  Claaa,  Aphyllee. 

rLichenea-fuci,  conferoe,  fcc 

6  0rderaorJ?yP°"y*^";*-. 
,ub..cUon..  \  lFXS^-«" 
I^Fungi. 
About  1350tpeciea  nativea  of  Great  Britain* 


Fucoides,  of  many  species,  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  silurian  or 
transition  formations,  from  the  coal  series  down  to  the  primitive  rocks.  In 
certain  portions  of  the  silurian  series  of  North  American  rocks,  this  class 
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of  plants  is  sorpristngly  prerdent,  and  characteristic.  The  oldest  of  these 
fermalions  present  us  with  nothing  but  cellalar-]ea?ed  marine  plants.  Man j . 
species  of  fueoides  in  the  copper  slate  of  Mansfeld. 

The  prevailing  Tegeuble  forms  of  the  chalk  formation  are  those  of  marine 
•ad  frtthwater  plants — fuci  and  najades. 

Of  eonfenr«  are  three  fossil  species;  of  alge,  nine  species ;  and  of  naides, 
fear  species,  in  the  cretaceous  group. 

DutnbuUon  •f  fhnti  Vegetation, — M.  Alex.  Von  Humboldt  has  stated 
in  a  recent  work,  that  it  is  in  the  Devonian  strata  that  a  few  cryptogamic 
fenas  of  Tsscular  vegetables,  equiseucece  and  lycopodiacee,  are  first  encoun* 
tercd.  After  these  strata,  we  arrive  at  the  coal  formation,  the  botanical 
aaalomj  of  which  has  made  such  brilliant  progress  in  recent  times.  These 
cooiprise  nearly  four  hundred  species,  including  in  their  number  not  onlf 
Iflni4ike  cryptogamic  plants,  and  phanerogamous  monocotyledons,  grasses, 
yucca-like  lUaceoos  vegetables,  and  palms,  but  also  gynospermic  dicotylO' 
dons,  conifers  and  cycades.  Fossil  conifers  have  k^etn  found  in  the  old 
coal  formation  of  England  and  Upper  Silesia ;  while  cycades  are  contained 
in  that  of  Radnitz,  in  Bohemia,  and  Konigshiitte,  in  Upper  Silesia.  The 
cycades  attain  their  maximum  in  the  Keupfer  strata  and  the  lias,  where 
about  twenty  different  forms  make  their  appearance. 

The  lignitic  or  brown  coal  strata,  which  are  at  present  in  every  one  bf  the 
divisions  of  the  tertiary  period,  amongst  the  earliest  forms  of  cryptogamic 
bad  plants,  exhibit  a  few  palms,  many  conifers  with  distinct  annual  rings, 
and  froodiferoos  trees,  of  more  or  less  decided  tropical  character.  In  the 
middle  tertiary  period  we  observe  the  complete  recurrence  of  the  palms  and 
cycadeans;  and  in  the  last  members  of  this  epoch,  at  length,  strong  resem- 
blances to  oar  present  flora.  We  come  suddenly  upon  our  pines  and  firs  ; 
our  cupuliferous  tribes ;  our  planes,  and  our  poplars.  The  dicotyledonous 
stems  of  the  lignites  are  frequently  distinguished  by  ffigantic  thickness  and 
vast  age.  A  trunk  was  found  near  Bonn,  in  which  Noggerath  counted  7d2 
annual  rings. 

With  relation  to  coal  vegetation,  M.  Humboldt  remarked  that  where 
several  series  of  coal  strata  lie  over  one  another,  the  genera  and  species  are 
not  always  mixed  ;  they  are  rather,  and  for  the  major  part,  generically 
arranged,  so  that  only  jycopodites  and  certain  ferns  occur  in  one  series  of 
beds,  and  stigmarie  and  sigillaris  in  another.* 

In  elucidation  of  the  progress  made  in  fossil  botanical  discovery,  Mr. 
Adolpbe  Brongniartt  has  lately  observed  that  the  further  we  proceed  in  the 
series  of  ages  towards  the  earliest  geological  periods,  the  further  are  we 
removed  from  the  actual  creation,  and  the  greater  do  the  differences  be- 
tween the  living  and  fossil  beings  become. 

Thus,  most  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  tertiary  strata  belong  to  genera  in 
actual  existence,  and  merely  present  specific  difierences. 

Those  of  the  secondary  strata  may,  undoubtedly,  almost  always  be  re- 
ferred to  known  families^  but  appear  in  most  cases,  to  require  the  forma- 
tion of  new  genera. 

Lastly,  in  the  older  strata,  particularly  in  the  coal  formations,  many  of  the 
foatil  plants  cannot  be  classed  in  families  at  present  existing,  and  ought  to 
constitute  new  groups  of  equal  importance. 

He  adds  that  new  and  hitherto  very  rare  specimens,  which  have  been 
odleoted  and  carefully  studied  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  have 


t  CMiptM  Rcada,  Dee.  S9th,  1845— tad  Anoaal  Md  Mig.  NaL  Hi«t,  Febniarj,  1846. 
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oaosed  important  changes  relatife  to  the  plants  which  he  had  prefioaslf' 
considered  as  vascular  cryptogamia.  This  advance  is  owing  to  the  discovery 
of  portions  of  stems  of  these  plants  having  the  internal  stractare  in  a  state 
of  preservation.  They  have  shown  that  the  sigillaria,  stigmarie,  and  pro- 
bably most  of  the  calamites,  are  not  plants  nearly  related  to  the  ferm^  fyc^ 
podia,  and  equiseia,  bat  to  distinct  families  of  the  dicotyledonous  gymnoe- 
permous  group,  more  nearly  approaching  the  eamferm  and  eycadtm. 

Hence,  at  the  period  of  the  coal  formation,  vegetation  would  have  con- 
sisted entirely,  or  nearly  so  of  two  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom :  the  aorogenous  cryptogamia,  represented  by  the  herbaceoM 
and  arborescent  ferns,  [the  latter  reduced  to  the  true  cavlapteris^  the  Uijpidf* 
dindrea,  a  family  nearly  related  to  the  fycnpodiacea,  and  some  eguiseiaeemi 
and  the  gtmnospermous  dicotyledons,  comprising  the  sigiUarim,  [sigitiari&f 
stigmaria,  lepidojloyo$^  the  calamitact^,  the  camfer^B,  and  probably  tiN 
oiierophylUiB,  [asterophyUites,  anmdaria,  and  sphenophyibim, 

Mr.  Brongniart  proceeds  to  describe  a  plant  which  closely  approaches 
family  of  the  gymnospermous  dicotyledons  still  in  existence,— -the  eycadum 
and  of  the  genus  noggerathia.  This  plant,  at  first  known  to  M.  de  Stern 
berg,  by  the  impression  of  a  single  leaf,  from  the  coal  formation  of  Bohemia 
has  since  been  observed  in  the  coal  shales  of  Newcastle,  in  those  of  Silesia 
in  the  Permian  sandstones  of  Russia,  and  many  new  species  of  the  sam< 
genus  are  in  the  schists  and  coal  sandstones  of  France. 

He  considers,  with  M.  Humboldt,  that  each  stratum  of  coal  is  the  prodoc 
of  a  peculiar  vegeution,  frequently  different  from  that  which  precedes  an< 
that  which  follows  it, — vegetations  which  have  given  rise  to  the  soperio 
and  inferior  layers  of  coal ;  each  stratum  resulting,  in  this  manner,  from 
distinct  vegetation,  is  frequently  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  cei 
tain  impressions  of  plants,  and  the  miners,  in  numerous  cases,  distinguis 
the  different  strata,  which  they  remove,  by  the  practical  knowledge  the 
possess  of  the  accompanying  fossils.  Any  seam  of  coal  and  its  overly  in 
rock  or  slate,  should  consequently  contain  the  various  parts  of  the  livin 
plants  at  the  period  of  its  formation ;  and  by  carefully  studying  the  associi 
tion  of  these  various  fossils,  which  form  so  many  special  floras,  containin 
generally  but  few  species,  we  may  hope  to  be  able  to  reconstruct  thet 
anomalous  forms  of  the  ancient  world. 

Distribution  of  fossil  plants, — Notes  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  tl 
Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  I.,  1845,  p.  566,  and  Vol.  II.,  184< 
p.  83. 

The  following  extract,  [with  some  modifications  derived  from  Mr.  Mo 
chisson's  paper  on  the  Permian  system,]  from  a  memoir  by  M.  Goeppert, 
Breslau,  well  known  for  his  investigations  concerning  the  fossil  remaina 
vegetables,  possesses  great  interest,  as  offering  a  general  view  of  the  relati 
distribution  of  these  remains. 

Foroiationt.  Ftmiliet.  Speci* 

Lower  Palaazoie  System : 
Grauwack^, Silurian,  or  formations  older  than  the  carboni- 
ferous series,  including  the  Devonian   series,  and  the 
oldest  coal  or  culm  bed?,         -  -  -  •  8        52 

Permian  system,  or  Upper  PaUeozoic  : 
Carboniferous  limestone,        ....  33 

True  coal  measures  of  Europe  and  North  America,         -         18      816 
Lower  new  red  sandstone,  Permian  series,  containing,  among 
others,  a  few  s|)ecies  common  to  the  carboniferous  era,  4        39 


nrraoDucnw. 

FormatioBt. 
Mmtautn  limettooe  and  kupfer  schiefer,  chiefly  marine 
fecoids,  Permian  system,         .... 

Gres  bigarr^,  Bunter  sandstein,  ... 

Tnauic period;  or  Lower  Secondary : 
Mosdielkalk,      .  ...  .  . 

Keaper  marls,  marnes  iris^es,  ... 

Jftc&ft  emd  Upper  Secondary: 

I^ 

Oolitic  series,     ...... 

Wealdeo  formation,  .... 

Lower  cretaceous  beds,  .... 

Chalk. 

Lower  7Vrluir3f.— Monte  Boica  beds,      - 
Other  lower ^  tertiary,  .... 

Middk  emd  upper  tertiary, — Miocene  and  pliocene. 
Unknown  gCMogical  position,  ... 


Families.  SpeeiM. 


3 

8 

2 

8 

12 

9 

8 

15 

1 

4 

10 

52 

4 


19 
32 

2 
52 

75 

159 

16 

59 

3 

7 

120 

327 

11 


169  1792 

Recapitolatioa.  Families.  Species. 

Older  Paleozoic  rocks  below  the  coal  mea- 
sures,      -        .  ... 

Coal  measores,  ... 

Newer  Paleozoic  or  Permian  system,  above, 

Triass'tc  and  secondary  formations, 

Tertiary,  -  .  .  . 

Unknown,  .... 

Fossil  plants,  -  -        ___     

Sttmmary  of  M.  Gceppert's  numerical  distribution  of  Fossil  planfs.^^The 

foiiowing  ubie  presented  by  Sir  R.  T.  Murchisson  at  the  meeting  of  the 

British  Association,  in  1845,  embodies  the  same  facts  as  are  already  an* 

nounced  in  detail  above. 

Paleozoic  rocks,           •            -            .  -        52 

Carboniferous  group,            -            -            •  819 

Permian,           •            •            .            .  -        58 

Triassic,      .....  86 

Oolitic,             .            .            .            .  .234 

Wealden,                 ....  16 
Cretaceous,       .....        62 

Tertiary,     .....  454 

Unknown,         .            •            .            .  r         H 

Total,      ....      I792 
It  was  further  stated,  that  the  number  of  fossil  plants  known  to  M. 

Adoiphe  Brongniart,  in  1836,  was  527.      In  the  new  list  they  amount  to 

IT92!  and  it  is  seen  that  the  carboniferous  group  contained  more  than. 

half  the  known  species  of  fossil  plants;  a  remarkable  circumstance,  when 

it  wa^  considered  that  the  great  herbivorous  land  quadrupeds  had  no  ascer* 

tairied  existence  before  the  tertiary  period.* 

For  a  notice  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  amber  forests  of  the  countries 

bordering  on  the  Baltic,  our  readers  are  referred  to  p.  5*28  of  this  volume, 

under  the  head  of  Prussian  Pomerania. 

^  Eaport  of  the  British  Association,  1845. 
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MICROSCOPIC  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  COAL,  LIGNITE  AND 

PEAT. 

Among  other  collateral  subjects  of  interest,  tending  to  throw  li|^t  oo 
the  age,  the  history  and  the  composition  of  co&l,  the  mode  of  in?e8tigaiioB 
through  the  agency  of  the  microscope,  is  not  altogether  inappropriate. 

Mr.  Hutton,  of  Newcastle,  has  instituted  a  series  of  examinations  of  Uw 
substance  of  coals,  through  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Professor  Phillips  addressed  some  obsenrations  to  the  British  AssociatiMi, 
in  1842,  on  this  new  test. 

In  consequence  of  the  facilities  afibrded  for  polishing  coal,  and  of  ezam; 
inmg  it  by  means  of  transmitted  light,  some  progress  has  been  made  ia  tbii 
mode  of  investigation. 

By  the  process  of  combustion  another  method  had  suggested  itsdC  Am 
making  apparent  to  the  eye  the  vegetable  tissues  of  which  certain  coal  plaDi 
were  composed.  In  the  ashes  of  Staflbrdshire  coal, — a  variety  not  strictl; 
bituminous  or  caking, — Mr.  Phillips  was  impressed  with  the  analogy  the; 
presented  to  the  combustion  of  certain  sorts  o(  peat,  of  a  laminated  texture 
and  their  microscopic  examination  showed  abundant  traces  of  a  vegetabi 
character. 

In  some  anthracite  ashes  furnished  by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  vegetaU 
tissues  were  also  found ;  and  the  same  fact  is  also  visible  in  the  ashes  of  tli 
Pennsylvania  anthracites. 

A  paper  was  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Jan.  9, 183{ 
entitled  "  Observations  on  Coal,"  by  W.  Hutton.  The  author  was  led  < 
this  subject  by  pursuing  the  method  of  microscopic  examination,  so  sa< 
cessfully  employed  by  Mr.  Witham;  and  from  these  observations  muo 
interesting  information  has  been  acquired,  respecting  the  fine,  distinct  relici 
lation  of  the  original  vegetable  texture,  still  discernible  in  the  various  specif 
of  coal,  and  showing  the  presence,  in  the  Newcastle  coals,  of  cells  whk 
are  filled  with  bituminous  matter,  extremely  volatile. 

Another  system  of  cells  was  discovered,' different  from  the  others,  whic 
he  conceived  was  adapted  for  containing  gas.  These  supposed  gas  eel 
are  found  empty,  and  of  a  circular  form,  and  in  groups  which  communica 
with  each  other ;  each  cavity  having,  in  its  centre,  a  small  pellet  of  carbon 
ceous  matter.  The  author  establishes  a  clear  distinction  between  these  tn 
classes  of  cells ;  for  the  anthracite  of  South  Wales  contains  the  gas  cdl 
but  is  quite  free  from  those  which,  in  the  other  coals,  are  filled  with  bit 
minous  matter.  The  anthracite  of  South  Wales  affords  a  free  disengag 
ment  of  inflammable  gtis  when  first  exposed  to  the  air.* 

Additional  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  a  paper  of  M.  Link, 
Berlin,  "  on  the  origin  of  coal  and  lignites,  according  to  microscopic  obM 
vations."t 

The  professor  remarks  that  there  still  prevail  two  different  opinions  rd 
tive  to  the  origin  of  coal.  The  one  sustains  the  view  that  it  is  a  turf,  pc 
or  marsh  of  the  primitive  world ;  the  other  that  it  consists  of  the  trunks 
forest  trees  which  have  been  brought  together  and  here  buried. 

Ordinary  peat  consists  of  earthy  matter  penetrated  by  the  roots  or  radi< 
fibres  of  vegetables,  with  here  and  there  some  portions  of  leaves.    Tl 

*  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  of  Lon.  vol.  i.  416. 
t  AonalM  det  MmM,  vol.  xvii,  p.  693.  1S40.  j 
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etrthj  part  is  composed  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  whose  structure  has 
been  so  flattened  by  pressure,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  recognise  them. 

A  second  and  better  description  of  peat  is  sold  at  Berlin,  under  the  name 
of  tmirbe  fie  UnrnM^  which  consists  of  cellular  tissue,  compressed  in  exceed- 
inglj  thin  laminae. 

A  tbird  variety,  dug  in  Lower  Pomerania,  has  acquired  the  appearance  of 
fiiflsil  wood;  being  compact,  and  its  fracture  conchoidal  and  bright;  yet  still 
cootaining  parts  which  resemble  the  debris  of  leaves.  There  remains  no 
tnce  of  ligneous  structure.  Some  portions  of  this  peat  become  partially 
tnnspareoi  when  plunged  in  olive  oil ;  and  still  more  so  when  they  are 
coated  with  rectified  oil  from  coal  tar. 

By  observing  a  similar  process  with  regard  to  coals,  we  are  enabled  to 
tender  a  great  portion  of  their  parts  transparent  It  has,  in  this  way,  been 
feaod  tbat  the  lignite  or  brown  coal  of  New  Granada,  and  the  coals  of  New- 
castle, of  Bridgewater,  Saint  Etienne,  and  Lower  Silesia,  present  a  structure 
■oalogous  to  peat,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  compact  tourbe  de  linum. 

In  these  coala  M.  Link  did  not  observe  a  ligneous  structure,  resembling 
that  of  solid  wood. 

The  coals  of  Upper  Silesia  have  enabled  us  to  make,  by  means  of  calcina- 
tion, a  comparison  with  wood  charcoal,  particularly  with  that  of  birch,  pine, 
and  palm— the  bactris  spinosa.  Calcination  has  restored  to  the  cells  or 
vessels  all  their  distinctness,  but  did  not  effect  any  change  in  the  pores  or 
openmgs. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  fibrous  coal  which  covers  more  or  less  the 
compact  coal  of  Beuthen,  in  Upper  Silesia,  resembles  burnt  charcoal,  seeing 
that  its  compact  portion  is  peaty.  All  these  coals  belong  to  the  most  an- 
cient ibrmations. 

The  M uschelkalk  coal  in  Upper  Silesia,  is  turfy,  but  that  of  Diester,  in 
the  lias,  appears  to  approach  to  wood. 

The  coal  of  the  Cluadersandstein  of  Quedlinbourg,  exhibits  evidently  the 
wood  of  conifers. 

The  lignites  of  Greenland,  in  which  retinasphalt  occurs,  are  peaty  in 
structure,  as  are  those  of  Meissner,  in  Hesse. 

In  those  of  New  Granada,  the  wood  of  the  palm  is  discernible  by  means 
of  the  microscope. 

In  those  of  numerous  positions  in  Germany  can  be  traced  the  wood  of 
conilera ;  while  among  those  lignites  which  belong  to  the  dicotyledones, 
but  not  to  the  conifera,  may  be  ranked  the  Surterbrand,  the  Berateinholz,  the 
lignite  of  Meissner,  and  that^of  Brohlhaie  on  the  Rhine. 

M.  Goppert,  professor  at  Breslau,  has  also  pursued  similar  researches,  with 
interesting  results;*^  and  has  determined  with  great  precision  the  character 
of  many  lignites  in  Prussia.  Among  the  additional  localities  of  lignites, 
which  contain  wood  of  the  family  conifera,  and  genus  pinuSf  are  those  of 
Siegen  in  Westphalia ;  of  Friesdorf  near  Bonn ;  of  Salzhausen  in  Wettei- 
aria ;  near  Konigs-Bergen-Prusse,  and  in  Hungary. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without  adverting  to  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  Mantell  therein.  We  regret  that  our  limited  space 
forbids  us  to  extract  more  than  the  following  passage  from  one  of  his  latest 
publications. 

"  Although  the  vegetable  origin  of  all  coal  will  not  admit  of  question,  yet 
evidence  of  the  original  structure  is  not  always  atuinable.     The  most  per- 

*  AiiMlef  det  Minet,  vol.  xviii.  p.  448. 
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feet  bituminous  coal  has  undergone  a  complete  liquefaction,  and  if  any  portion! 
of  organization  remain,  tbey  appear  as  if  imbedded  in  a  pure  bituminooi 
mass.    The  slaty  coal  generally  preserves  traces  of  cellular  or  fascula) 
tissue ;  and  the  spiral  vessels,  and  the  dotted  cells,  indicating  coniferov 
structure,  may  readily  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  in  chip 
or  slices.    In  many  examples  the  cells  are  filled  with  an  amber-oolourec 
resinous  substance :  in  others  the  organization  is  so  well  preserved,  that  of 
the  surface  exposed  by  cracking  firom  heat,  vascular  tissue,  spiral  vessels,  am 
cells  studded  with  glands  may  be  detected.    Even  in  the  white  ashes  Id 
after  the  combustion  of  coal,  traces  of  the  spiral  vessels  are  discernible  b; 
a  high  magnifying  power.  Some  beds  of  coal  appear  to  be  wholly  compoaei 
of  minute  leaves,  or  disintegrated  foliage ;  for  if  a  mass  be  recently  extracts 
from  the  mine,  and  split  asunder,  the  exposed  surfaces  are  found  coverei 
with  delicate  pellicles  of  carbonized  leaves  and  fibres,  matted  togelhet 
and  flake  after  flake  may  be  peeled  ofi*  through  a  thickness  of  many  inche 
and  the  same  structure  be  apparent.  Rarely  are  any  larse  trunks  or  brandM 
observable  in  the  coal ;  but  the  appearance  is  that  of  an  immense  depot 
of  delicate  foliage,  shed  and  accumulated  in  a  forest,  (as  may  be  observaU 
in  existing  pine  districts,)  and  consolidated  by  great  pressure,  while  ande 
going  that  peculiar  fermentation  by  which  vegetable  matter  is  changed  inf 
a  carbonaceous  mass."* 

Professor  J.  W.  Bailey  has  communicated  an  article  in  the  Americf 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  on  some  microscopic  examinations  whii 
he  has  instituted,  of  the  ashes  of  anthracite  coal.  He  observed  that  on  tl 
surfaces  of  partly  burned  lamine  of  coal,  vegetable  structure  could  I 
readily  detected,  and  that  often  the  tissues  were  presented  in  a  state  of  o 
hoped-for  preservation. 

These  specimens,  the  description  of  whose  beauty  and  perfection  oi 
scarcely  be  exaggerated,  present  all  the  original  markings  of  the  vessc 
with  a  distinctness  which  leaves  scarcely  anything  to  be  wished  for. 

They  may  be  examined  either  as  opaque  objects,  in  which  the  silex  a 
pears  in  relief  against  the  black  coal,  and  shows  the  form  and  markings 
the  tubes  very  finely ;  or  still  more  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  i 
melting  some  inspissated  Canada  balsam  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and,  whi 
in  a  melted  state,  applying  it  to  a  surface  of  the  coal  upon  which  the  dw 
had  been  previously  found  to  exist  When  the  balsam  has  hardened  t 
coal  may  be  taken  ofl*,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  leaves,  fixed  upon  t 
balsam,  a  thin  layer  of  silica,  containing  perfectly  preserved  dotted  vessc 
which,  when  viewed  as  transparent  objects,  are  nearly  as  distinct  in  tbi 
markings  as  if  freshly  obtained  from  a  recent  plant 

Among  other  inferences,  derived  from  his  early  examinations,  Profeai 
Bailey  draws  the  following : 

1.  That  almost  every  layer  of  coal  is  composed  of  vegetable  matt 
which  still  retains  very  distinct  traces  of  the  original  organic  structure,  a 
which,  consequently,  proves  that  it  could  never  have  been  reduced  tc 
homogeneous  pulp. 

2.  That  the  plants  which  chiefly  contributed  to  form  the  mass  of  the  o 
were  not  the  ordinary  dicotyledonous  or  monocotyledonous  plants,  but  tl 
more  probably  belonged  to  the  acotyledons,  among  which  the  ferns  i 
lycopodiaces  present  similar  vascular  bundles. 

Mr.  A.  Brongniart,  however,  has  decided,  with  Lindley  and  other  ini 

^  Mtat«ll*i  Madalt  of  CrMtioo,  vol.  i.  p.  9S. 
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tigitors,  to  remofe  the  calamites,  the  sigillaria,  stigmara  and  lepidodendrons 
(rom  the  monocotyledons,  and  group  them  with  the  dicotyledons. 

The  presence  of  bitumen*  and  the  consequent  swelling  and  partial  fusion 
of  the  ordinary  bituminous  coal,  in  making  these  experiments,  render  it 
diffieah  to  obtain,  from  that  species  of  coal,  the  tissues  in  the  perfection  in 
which  they  may  be  found  in  anthracite.* 

Carbamnathm  rf  IFaoi/.— -Dr.  Mantell  has  treated  at  length  on  this  inter- 
esting subject  in  his  *'  Wonders  of  Geology."  In  a  more  recent  work  he 
remarks, — **  that  the  structure  and  composition  of  a  plant  affected  its  car- 
booizatjon  there  can  be  do  doubt ;  for  in  the  same  layer  of  stone,  [in  the 
calcileroiis  grit  of  Tilgate  forest,]  the  stems  resembling  palms,  Endogenke$^ 
invariably  possess  a  thick  outer  crust  of  coal';  while  the  stems  and  roots  of 
the  CfaikraHiB^ — plants  allied  to  the  yucca,  or  drac«na, — ha?e  not  a  particle 
of  carbonaceous  matter,  but  are  surrounded  by  a  reddish  brown  earthy 


IThe  nature  of  the  stratum  in  which  the  plants  were  imbedded,  must,  of 
course,  hate  also  influenced  the  bituminous  fermentation.  Vegetable  re- 
aninsv  when  interposed  between  beds  of  tenacious  clay,  by  which  the  escape 
of  the  gaseous  elements,  set  free  by  decomposition,  was  prevented,  appear 
to  have  been  most  &vourably  situated  for  their  conversion  into  lignite  or 
coal.  Experience  has  shown  that  although  the  true  coal-measures  are  only 
found  beneath  the  saliferous  formation  [of  England,]  the  production  of 
good  combustible  coal  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  any  period  or  series  of 
»trata ;  but  may  occur  wherever  the  local  conditions  were  favourable  to  the 
complete  bituminization  of  beds  of  vegetable  matter.  In  fact,  the  produc- 
tive coal-fields  of  Buckeburg,  in  Hanover,  are  situated  in  deposits  of  the 
Wealden  epoch."t 

Comiferous  Fossil  Wood  in  the  newer  coal  formation  of  Nova  <Sf  o^ia.— For 
a  knowledge  of  these  fossil  trees  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dawson.  Accord- 
ing to  his  relation,  at  a  particular  level,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  newer  coal 
strata,  calcareous  petrifactions  of  coniferous  wood  are  very  abundant,  in 
some  instances  appearing  to  have  belonged  to  extensive  rafts  of  drift-wood. 
A  bed  of  sandstone,  containing  one  of  these  petrified  rafts,  is  well  exposed 
on  the  shore  between  Cape  Malagash  and  Wallace  Harbour,  and  is  there 
associated  with  a  bed  of  gypsum,  and  a  thin  layer  of  limestone  containing  a 
lew  marine  shells  of  species  found  in  the  lower  carboniferous  rocks. 

In  the  bed  of  coniferous  wood  at  Malagash,  the  structure  of  many  of  the 
trunks  has  beeu  very  perfectly  preserved  ;  and  slices  exhibit,  very  distinctly, 
polygonal  discs  on  the  walls  of  the  cells,  like  those  of  the  genus  Araucaria. 
On  comparing  them  with  others  from  different  parts  of  Nova  Scoiia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  Mr.  Dawson  found  that  the  species  of  coniferous  trees  most 
abundantly  found  in  the  coal  formation  of  Pictou  and  Cumberland  counties 
have  the  structure  of  Araucarian  pines.  On  the  weathered  ends  of  trunks 
of  Araucaria,  in  the  sandstones  at  Pictou  and  near  Wallace,  rings  of  growth 
are  often  very  apparent  In  some  instances,  the  layers  of  yearly  growth 
having  separated  in  the  progress  of  decay,  as  is  often  seen  in  recent  wood, 
they  have  left  vacant  spaces,  occupied,  in  the  fossils,  by  calcareous  spar. 
Id  a  transverse  slice  the  rings  of  growth  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eve.    They  do  not  exceed  in  width  those  of  vigorous  individuals  of  many 

*  9tlltmmn*t  Journal,  May,  1846. 

t  M»oiell— Woodera  of  Geology,  p.  373,  6S3.    Medals  of  CreaUoo,    1844.    Vol.  i.  p. 
&9.90. 
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recent  coniferous  species,  but  their  limits  are  much  less  distinctly  market 
than  in  any  conifene  now  growin^jr  in  this  climate. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  alteration  effected  from  the  ortgi 
nal  structure  of  these  calcareous  fossils,  consists  merely  in  the  filling  ap  o 
the  cavities  of  the  cells  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  the  carbonization  o 
their  walls.  When  fragments  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  diluted  hydra 
chloric  acid,  the  calcareous  matter  is  removed,  and  a  flexible  carbonaceoo 
substance,  retaining  the  form  of  the  fragment,  remains.  This  residua 
woody  matter  bums  like  touchwood,  and  leaves  a  very  little  white  ash. 

Coniferous  wood  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  nodules  of  iron-stone,  indodM 
in  the  great  coal-bed  at  the  Albion  mines.  More  rarely  they  afford  firag 
ments  with  the  stracture  of  stigmaria. 

Stigmaria,  At  the  extremity  of  Malagash  Point,  Mr.  Dawson  discovers 
in  a  bed  of  shale,  a  fossil  stump  of  a  tree,  having  connected  with  it  rooi 
with  regular  scars  like  stigmaria,  A  portion  of  one  of  the  main  roots,  tm 
inches  in  length,  was  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  stump,  and  other  portioa 
appeared  in  the  surrounding  clay.  The  trunk  exhibited  an  external  coal 
envelope  or  bark  irregularly  corrugated :  its  stony  cast  showed,  indistinctl] 
alternate  smooth  and  rough  vertical  stripes,  and  internally  it  possessed  an  m 
centric  core,  probably  corresponding  with  that  of  the  roots,  and  having  laig 
transverse  prominences,  which  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  fibres  c 
bundles  of  vessels,  whose  remains  extend  outward  and  downward  throii| 
the  outer  part  of  the  cast 

Artisia  or  Stembergia,  Fragments  of  plants  of  this  genus  are  frequent) 
found  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Pictou  coal-field;  usually  in  be^ 
which  also  contain  caknmies.  They  are  in  the  state  of  stony  casts,  alwa; 
invested  with  a  thin  bark  or  coating  of  lignite,  whose  outer  surface  is  snaoo 
and  without  transverse  wrinkles.  Mr.  Dawson  saw  none  with  any  trace 
roots,  leaves,  or  fruit,  or  even  of  a  conical  termination :  all  were  cylindrie 
fragments,  and  so  similar  in  their  markings,  that  they  may  have  belongf 
to  one  species. 

Transversely  ridged  stems,  of  a  character  very  different  from  the  aboi 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  carboniferous  beds  of  this  province.  Th 
are  stony  casts,  having  irregular  and  often  large  transverse  markings,  ai 
enclosed  in  a  thick  coat  of  lignite  or  fossil  wood.  Transverse  sectio 
showed  cellular  tissue  apparently  with  medullary  rays,  and  much  rescmbli 
the  wood  of  conifene.  These  last  are  refeited  to  casts  of  the  pith  of  tre 
Those  previously  mentioned  apparently  belonged  to  a  plant  having  a  ▼< 
large  pith  and  a  comparatively  thin  woody  envelope — in  short  a  gigaa 
rush-like  plant,  perhaps  leafless  and  nearly  cylindrical,  like  some  modi 
species  of  juncus,*  In  this  view  Mr.  Bunbury  fully  concurs,  and  reoc 
mends  an  adherence  to  the  name  Artisia  given  to  these  bodies,,  rather  tl 
that  of  Stembergia^  whicli  name  belongs  to  a  genus  of  recent  plants  v 
different  from  these  fo88ils.t 

0>a/  vegetation  of  Prosthurg  in  Maryland. — There  are  some  detaili 
the  fossil  forms  at  the  Frostburg   mines,  deserving  note,  in  an  article 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  May,  18 
by  Mr.  Bunbury.    These  beautiful  plants  are  figured  and  named  as 
1.  Peeopteris  ewunrginata.     [Diplazites  emarginatvs  o(  Qoppeti^ 

*  Dawflon  on  Nora  Scotim  Coal  plants.    Qoarterlj  Joarn.  Geol.  Soc.  Loodos,  May,  1 
p.  1S3. 
t  Biinborj,  Ibid.,  p.  138.    Alao  Mr.  Dawes,  on  SteraberguD,  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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2.  PecopUris  eUhHeo. 

3.  Dammies  asfdmioides.    (Goppert) 

With  iheee  feanJ  feniB  Mr.  Bunbury  describes  the  following  less  rare 
pilots,  which  were  ooUected  at  Frostburg  by  Mr.  Lyell. 

4.  Neurepteris  cmrdaia — ^very  abundant,  and  certainly  identical  with  the 
English  ptont 

5.  N giganteat 

7.  Pteaptens  arboreseau. 

a  p (f) 

10.  Lepidodemdron  Utragmum. 

11.  jL  aatUatum. 

12.  L  {?)  resembling  in  its  markings  the  SigiUaria  mmardi  of 
Broogniart 

J3.  SigiUaria  renijmmisf 

14.  Siigmaria  ficoides, 

15.  AsteropkylUies  foUosa. 
Ifi.  A tuhercuhia  ? 

17.  A equisetiformis  f 

18.  A undescribed,  but  said  to  be  found  in  the  **  middle  coal/' 

near  Manchester. 

19.  Artisia f 

20.  CaUmutes  nodosus. 

21.  C duhiusf 

Mr.  Banbury  remarks  that  the  very  striking  similarity  between  the  coal 
plants  of  North  America  and  those  of  Europe  makes  it  probable  that  a  simi^ 
lar  kind  of  climate  also  existed  in  both  countries  at  that  era ;  and  whatever 
conclusions  we  may  arrive  at,  in  relation  to  the  carboniferous  period  in  the 
one  continent  seems  equally  applicable  to  the  other.  Nothing,  he  continues, 
that  has  yet  been  ascertained  relative  to  the  coal  formations  of  either  conti- 
nent seems  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lyell,*  touching 
the  climate  of  the  period  in  question. 

This  view  is,  that  the  climate  was  then  characterized  by  excessive  mois- 
ture ;  by  a  mild  and  steady  temperature,  and  the  entire  absence  of  frost  ; 
but  perhaps  not  by  intense  heat.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  our  materials 
for  the  foundation  of  this  theory  are  perhaps  somewhat  scanty ;  being,  chiefly, 
the  general  character  of  luxuriance  of  the  carboniferous  vegetation ;  the 
great  abundance  of  ferns ;  and  the  presence  of  large  leaved  monocotyledo- 
nns  plants  of  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  aspect :  for,  with  regard  to  the  sigil- 
laris,  stigmariae,  asterophyllites,  calamites,  &c.,  their  real  affinites  are,  he 
thinks,  too  doubtful  to  allow  us  to  found  any  arguments  on  them. 

That  extreme  heat  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  very  luxuriant 
and  qoasi-tropical  vegetation,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  Mr.  Darwin's  inte- 
resting observations  on  Chiloe  and  other  islands  of  the  southern  temperate 
zone.t  Chiloe,  situated  in  the  42d  degree  of  south  latitude,  enjoying  little 
summer  heat,  and  subject  to  perpetual  rains  and  mists,  is  covered,  as  he  states, 
with  forests  of  extraordinary  density,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  is 
such,  that  it  reminded  him  of  Brazil.  Large  and  elegant  ferns ;  parasitical 
monocoCyledonous  plants,  and  arborescent  grasses,  reaching  to  the  height  of 

*  TraTelt  in  North  America,  toI.  i.  p.  148. 
t  Dirwia'a  JoomaJ,  Sd  edit.  p.  S4S. 
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thirty  or  forty  feet,  are  abundant.  Indeed,  in  the  southern  hemisphere  gene- 
rally, owing  to  the  equable  climate  produced  by  the  great  proportional 
extent  of  sea,  tropical  forma,  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  range  much 
farther  from  the  equator  than  in  our  hemisphere.  It  appears  very  probable 
that  the  climate  of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  during  the  epoch  in  which 
the  coal  measures  were  formed  may  have  been  similar  to  that  now  existing 
in  Chiloe  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  South  America. 

Still,  considering  that  the  principal  coal-fields  of  England  are  situated 
from  13°  to  15°  farther  north  than  that  of  Frostburg,  the  close  resemblance 
of  their  vegetation  is  very  striking.  The  absolute  identity  of  some  species 
is  not  perhaps  so  remarkable  as  the  very  great  general  similarity  of  the  whole ; 
for  those  among  the  Frostburg  plants,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  iden- 
tified with  the  British  species,  are,  in  every  instance,  very  closely  allied  to 
them.  We  should  not  find  so  great  a  degree  of  resemblance  on  comparing 
the  recent  floras  of  two  regions  separated  by  so  many  degrees  of  latitude, 
whether  in  Europe  or  North  America.  If  we  may  reason  at  all  as  to  climate, 
from  the  fossil  vegetation  of  a  country,  we  must  suppose  that  the  climate 
varied  less  rapidly  with  the  latitude  than  it  does  at  present. 

In  concluding  this  valuable  paper,  the  writer  suggests,  that  the  plants,  of 
which  we  now  find  the  remains  embedded  in  the  carboniferous  strata,  may 
probably  be  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  which,  at  that  time,  flouri^ed 
on  the  earth.  If,  as  seems  to  be  now  most  generally  believed,  the  coal  bed9 
are  derived  from  the  vegetation  of  ancient  swamps  or  lakes,  existing  in  the 
very  localities  now  occupied  by  such  beds  of  coal,  we  could  not  expect  to 
find  in  them  the  remains  of  other  plants  than  such  as  grew  in  those  bogs, 
or  lakes,  or  swampy  forests,  or  immediately  around  them ;  together  perhaps 
with  some  which  might  be  washed  into  them  by  occasional  inundations. 
May  there  not  have  existed  at  the  same  time,  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
[nay,  perhaps  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  carboniferous  regions^^ 
great  tracts  of  country,  indeed  whole  continents,  in  which  the  local  circum- 
stances were  unfavorable  to  the  preservation  of  vegetable  remains,  and  of 
which,  consequently,  the  flora  is  wholly  lost  to  us? 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  theo- 
rizing with  respect  to  the  vegetation  and  climate  of  the  carboniferous  era. 
I  believe  that  the  preponderance  of  ferns  in  the  flora  of  the  coal  measures, 
together  with  the  other  characteristics  of  the  fossil  vegetation  of  that  period, 
affords,  to  a  certain  degree,  good  evidence  respecting  the  climate  of  those 
particular  regions  in  which  the  coal  measures  occur ;  but  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  extending  our  inferences  farther.  Those  parts  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  in  which  the  coal-fields  were  accumulated,  may  have  existed, 
at  that  time,  in  the  state  of  islands,  like  those  of  the  present  Pacific  ocean ; 
but  it  would  be  rash  to  infer,  as  M.  A.  Brongniart  seems  disposed  to  do, 
that  no  extensive  continents  at  that  time  existed  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 
If,  in  all  departments  of  geology,  it  is  necessary  to  advance  with  caution, 
and  to  avoid  dogmatism  and  rash  generalizations,  it  is  more  especially  neces- 
sary in  the  department  of  fossil  botany,  where  so  much  of  the  evidence  we 
possess  is  fragmentary  and  imperfect.* 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  AS  TO  COAL  AND  FOSSIL  VEGETATION. 

Iq  continuation  of  this  subject,  we  proceed  to  advert  to  the  results  of  some 
observations  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  by  individual  naturalists. 

*  Buobury  on  f'ossil  Ferns.    Qaarterly  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  No.  6.  p.  82. 
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Were  we  to  incorporate  in  this  work  the  faets,  theories,  tnd  specnlations 
which  have  been  discuBsed  at  different  times  on  the  coal  subject,  we  should 
occupy  at  least  an  entire  volume.  There  are  many  excellent  treatises 
embracing  these  topics,  which  the  reader,  if  seeking  more  information,  may 
consult  to  advantage.  The  few  notes  we  add  here  are  inserted  with  little 
lenrd  to  classification. 

The  discovery,  in  1839,  during  the  progress  of  excavating  a  part  of  the 
route  of  the  Manchester  and  Bolton  Railway,  within  the  limits  of  the  Lan- 
cashire coal-field,  of  numerous  fiMsil  trees  of  the  family  sigillaria,  standing 
in  a  vertical  position,  with  their  roots  embedded  in  a  thin  coal  seam,  gave 
rise  at  the  time  to  much  discussion.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  described  these  trees 
in  two  communications  to  the  Geological  Society.*  These  trunks  wete 
wholly  enveloped  by  a  coating  of  friaUe  coal,  varying  from  one-quarter  to 
three-quaiters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Their  internal  casts  consisted  of 
shale,  traversed  beneath  the  place  of  the  bark  by  irregular  longitudinal 
fiutings,  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  broad  and  about  two  inches  apart 

Mr.  Bowman  communicated  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  He  is  opposed 
to  the  drift  theory  in  accounting  for  coal  beds,  because  they  would  have 
been  intermixed  with  more  earthy  matter  than  is  now  proved  to  be  the  case 
in  coal ;  and  because  they  could  not  have  maintained  that  singular  uniformity 
of  thickness  and  character  throughout  so  many  square  miles,  and  such 
extensive  areas  that  we  find  prevails  in  the  coal  measures ;  as  an  instance  of 
which  the  author  cites  the  thin  seam  below  the  Gannister  or  Rabbit  coal, 
which  extends  in  a  linear  direction  thirty-6ve  miles.  It  is  much  more 
rational  to  suppose,  that  the  coal  has  been  formed  from  plants  which  grew 
on  the  areas  now  occupied  by  the  seams ;  that  each  successive  race  of  vege- 
utmo  was  gradually  submerged  beneath  the  level  of  the  water,  and  was 
covered  up  with  sediment,  which  accumulated  till  it  formed  another  dry 
surface  for  the  growth  of  another  series  of  trees  and  plants,  and  that  these 
submergences  and  accumulations  took  place  as  many  times  as  there  are 
seams  of  coal  within  the  confines  of  each  basin. 

Mr.  Bowman  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  fossil  trees  discovered  in  the  railroad  excavations  above  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Hawkshaw.  He  describes,  generally,  the  markings  on  the  internal 
casts  of  the  trees.  The  only  indications  of  scars  which  he  could  find,  his 
practised  eye  recognized  to  be  those  of  a  sigillaria. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  fossils, 
the  author  is  convinced  that  they  stand  where  they  originally  flourished ;  that 
thej  were  not  succulent,  but  dicotyledonous,  hard-wooded,  forest  trees;  and 
that  their  gigantic  roots  were  manifestly  adapted  for  taking  firm  hold  of  the 
soil;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  swollen  base  of  the  trunks,  to  support  a 
solid  tree  of  large  dimensions,  with  a  spreading  top. 

With  reference  to  fossil  trees  in  general,  and  especially  to  those  nent 
Manchester,  Mr.  Bowman  proceeds  to  show;  1st,  that  they  were  solid, 
hard-wooded,  timber  trees,  in  opposition  to  the  common  opinion  that  they 
were  soft  or  hollow ;  2d,  that  they  originally  grew  and  died  where  they  have 
been  found,  and  consequently  were  not  drifted  from  distant  lands ;  and  3d, 
that  they  became  hollow  by  the  decay  of  their  wood  from  natural  causes, 
similar  to  those  still  in  operation  in  tropical  countries,  and  were  afterwards 
filled  with  inorganic  matter,  precipitated  from  water. 

The  author  stales  his  reasons  for  believing  that  these  were  solid  timber 
trees.     In  soft  monocotyledonous  trees,  their  stems  never  expand  laterally, 
•  Proceediagf  G«ol.  Soc.  Loo.,  Vol.  III.  p.  139  $  and  2601  1840. 
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but  are  as  thick  when  only  a  few  years  old,  and  a  foot  high,  as  when  they 
attain  the  height  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  feet.  Their  roots,  also,  instead  of 
being  massire  and  forking,  generally  present  a  dense  assemblage  of  straight, 
BQcculent  fibres,  like  those  of  an  onion  or  a  hyacinth. 

Mr.  Bowman  then  combato  the  view  generally  entertained,  that  foosil 
stems,  with  perpendicular  furrows,  as  in  the  sigillaris,  were  succulent  or 
hollow  plants.  He  showed  by  specimens  of  recent  dicotyledonous  wood 
from  New  Zealand,  that,  both  upon  the  bark  and  on  the  naked  wood,  longi- 
tudinal ribs  and  furrows,  as  regular  as  those  on  sigillaris,  were  displayc» ; 
proving,  therefore,  that  these  characters  are  not  incompatible  with  a  dico 
tyledonous  structure.  By  sliced  and  polished  specimens  of  the  bark  of  one 
of  these  fossil  trees,  he  showed  evidence  of  coniferous  structure,  proving, 
also,  further,  their  dicotyledonous  character.  We  note  this  decision  wiUi 
the  more  particularity,  since  M.  Brongniart  at  the  same  time  had  asserted 
that  **  no  wood  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  properly  speaking,  have  been  foand 
in  the  coal-fields,"*  but  has  since  materially  changed  his  views  on  that  point. 

The  roots  of  these  trees  are  fixed  in  what  is  now  a  seam  of  coal  nine 
inches  thick.  Mr.  Bowman  infers  that  one  hundred  years  roust  be  the 
minimum  of  time  which  would  be  required  for  the  production  of  the  veg^ 
table  matter  out  of  which  the  nine  inches  of  coal  were  produced ;  and  he 
estimates  that  the  thickness  of  the  solid  coal  is  equal  to  about  one-third  that 
of  the  vegetable  matter  out  of  which  it  was  produced.t 

An  instance  very  similar  to  this  was  detailed  by  Mr.  Witham,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  entitled,  "  On  the  vegetation  of 
the  first  period  of  the  world,  during  the  deposit  of  the  transition  and  coal 
series."  The  author  illustrates  by  a  diagram  the  fossil  stems  of  sigillaria, 
which  occur  beneath  the  main  seam  in  the  great  Newcastle  coaMdd,  al 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  beneath  the  surface. 

The  fossil  plants  sund  erect  in  the  sandstone,  their  roots  being  imbedded 
in  the  ten  inch  seam  of  coal  below.  ''  These  stems,  [as  shown  in  the  figure,] 
are  truncated  aOer  passing  through  the  sandstone,  and  are  lost  in  the  main 
coal  seam ;  leaving  room  to  believe  that  they  may  have  formed  part  of  this 
combustible  mass  or  bed."  The  saginaric,  the  stigmarie,  and  the  calamites, 
he  observes,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  have  resisted 
the  force  of  a  current  of  water,  but  are  placed  horizontally.^ 

Position  occupied  by  Sigiliarue. — ^The  trunks  of  these  trees  are  found 
both  in  the  floor  and  the  roof  of  coal  seams;  their  position  commonly  bein| 
the  upper  part  of  the  coal  and  the  lower  part  of  its  roof.  The  sigillarie  arc 
arranged  by  M.  A.  Brongniart  among  the  conifera ;  by  Dr.  Lindley  undef 
the  name  of  caulopteiis,  and  by  Ck>unt  Sternberg  as  syringodendroos 
Some  discussion  and  much  new  light  have  arisen,  and  it  seems  neari] 
settled  that  the  numerous  tribe  of  sigillarie  are  to  be  removed  altogethe 
from  the  arborescent  ferns  to  the  dicotyledon  family.  M.  Brongniart  ha 
been  able  to  take  the  measurement  of  one  of  these  stems,  which  was  hori 
lontally  extended  to  the  distance  of  more  than  forty  feet ;  but  has  rarely  hai 
opportunity  to  examine  their  height,  their  general  form,  and  their  mode  o 
termination,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  mines. 

In  FtMiiisiylvania  wo  have  had  some  favourable  opportunities  of  observin, 
and  illustrating  the  position  of  enormous  trunks  in  the  anthracite  mine 
The  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  contain  a  memoi 
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on  the  fowil  stems  of  large  trees  belonging  to  the  family  of  sigillaria,  which 
ooeur  both  in  the  roof  aiMi  floor  of  a  coal  seam  in  Dauphin  county.*  They 
consist  of  seYeral  species  of  these  trees,  which  are  displayed  in  a  very  inter- 
esting roanoer  upon  the  nearly  vertical  walls  of  the  vein  for  several  hundred 
feet  in  length. 

Tke  FUor, — ^As  usual  in  Pennsylvania,  the  '*  bottom  slate"  consists  of 
iadorsted  day  and  shale,  more  or  less  laminated.  This  lamination,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  principally  due  to  the  flattened  sheets  of  enormous  sigillaria. 
Very  few  of  these  compressed  trunks  are  of  a  less  diameter  than  two  feet ; 
■any  of  tlwm  are  three  feet;  several  are  four  and  four  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
and  one  specimen  is  at  least  five  feet  broad  in  its  flattened  diameter.  More 
than  a  hondred  of  these  are  exhibited  in  the  drawing  which  illustrates  the 
paper  referred  to.  The  coal  seam  had  not  at  the  time  commenced  to  be 
worked ;  and  as  its  position  was  approaching  to  vertical,  the  gallery  of  explora- 
tkm  wo  conducted  longitudinally  along  it,  having  the  floor  on  the  riffht 
hand  and  the  roof  on  the  left.  Consequently,  although  several  hundred  feet 
in  length  of  walls  were  exposed  on  either  side,  the  height  denuded  was 
comparatively  limited,  and  afforded  little  chance  for  determining  the  length 
of  tiM  tranka.  In  no  instance  was  the  area  of  excavation  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  exhibit  either  extremity  of  these  gigantic  stems,  notwithstanding  that 
many  of  them  are  inclined  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  exposed  for  thirty, 
forty,  and  fifty  feet  of  their  length,  without  much  apparent  diminution  or 
Upiiing  upwards,  and  are  perfe<uly  straight. 

7^  Rm^.'^Th'iB  is  the  north  or  hanging  wall  of  the  vein,  and  consists 
of  coarse  siliceous  conglomerate  of  white  quartz  pebbles.  Between  it  and 
the  coal,  and  embossed,  as  it  were,  upon  the  surface  of  the  pudding  stone, 
is  a  very  thin  coating  of  clay  slate,  and  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
prostrated  trunks  of  sigillarise.  In  diameter  they  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  species  which  form  the  floor.  Instead  of  being  straight  like 
them,  these  are  bent  or  curved,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  be  dichotomous, 
and  to  possess  the  characters  of  8,  elegans.  Such  is  the  scale,  as  regards 
height,  of  these  trees,  that  the  extent  of  cleared  space  was,  as  in  the  floor, 
inadequate  to  elucidate  their  entire  developement  at  any  point  or  in  any 
bstince. 

One  specimen,  although  laid  bare  for  a  length  of  more  than  flfty  feet, 
showed  no  signs  of  either  termination,  and  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
extended  thirty  or  more  feet  further.  Another  exhibited  sixty-five  feet  in 
length,  of  a  flexoous  stem,  which,  apparently,  extended  at  least  thirty  feet 
beyond.  A  third,  the  most  interesting  of  the  group,  showed  at  its  base 
what  obscurely  seemed  to  be  the  root  Near  this  base  the  stem  was  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Forty  feet  up  the  trunk  it  measured  two 
feet  broad,  and  continued  in  about  this  rate  of  diminution  as  far  as  it  was 
traced.  Seventy  feet  in  length  of  this  specimen  occur  above  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  gallery.  It  was  followed,  by  direction  of  the  author,  several 
feet  further,  below  the  floor,  and  in  all  was  perhaps  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  high  when  growing ;  but  of  this,  and  of  the  character  of  that 
foperior  termination,  we  have  no  present  knowledge.  It  was  covered  with 
a  bark  of  anthracite,  about  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  or  more  thick. 
The  interior  cast  consisted  of  shale  or  Are  clay. 

On  applying  to  this  interesting  illustration  of  the  ancient  flora,  Mr.  Loffan's 
views  as  to  the  universal  presence  of  the  stigmaris  in  the  argillaceous  floors 
of  coal  scams,  and  of  their  absence  in  the  roofs,  it  was'  found  that  in  this 
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inBUnce,  where  t  surface  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  had  been  recently 
denuded,  stigoiarie  were  rare.  Only  two  well  deBned  specimens,  but  of 
small  size,  were  obserred.  One  of  these  was  seen  in  the  roof  above  the 
coal ;  the  other  in  the  floor,  below  il :  but  detached  leaves  were  abundant  in 
the  lower  shale.  Six  other  species  of  fossil  plants  were  observed  in  the 
roof,  and  seventeen  species  in  the  floor.*  As  usual  in  the  coal  seams  of 
this  country,  a  remarkable  contrast  appears  in  the  condition  of  the  roof  and 
floor.  While  the  appearance  of  the  floor  attested  the  state  of  tranqoillity 
under  which  the  mud  of  the  ancient  surface  had  accumulated,  and  the 
pressure  that  had  flattened  those  enormous  stems  of  sigillaris  upon  which 
the  coal  appears  to  be  based,  the  roof,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  the  usoal 
indication  of  violent  action  of  the  waters,  in  the  rolled  fragments  of  sab- 
jacent  rocks,  and  in  the  proetration  and  drifting  of  gigantic  trees,  such  as 
we  have  described  above.t 

A  few  of  these  prostrate  trees  are  very  imperfectly  represented,  as  regards 
scale  and  details,  in  the  following  figure,  which  has  been  reduced  from  a 
very  elaborate  drawing. 


For  further  details  of  fossil  vegetation  in  the  formations  between  th< 
carboniferous  series  and  diluvial  accumulations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  thi 
occasional  notices  under  the  heads  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  6lc 

USUAL  POSITION  OF  STIGMARLfi,  IN  THE  FLOORS  OF  COAL  BEDS. 

The  existence  of  beds  of  Stigmaria,  in  the  slate  and  fire  clay  which  sc 
generally  form  the  strata,  upon  which  coal  seams  repose,  has  been  pointe< 
out  by  various  persons ;  in  particular  by  Mr.  Loean,  who  found  it  to  hole 
good  in  the  coal-fields  of  both  the  European  and  American  continents.  It  h 
due  to  earlier  observers,  however  to  state  that  this  fact  had  long  since  beei 
noticed  by  Mr.  Martin,  Dr.  McCulloch,  and  others,  including  numberles 
working  miners. 

In  a  communication  to  the  British  Association  by  Mr.  Binney,  in  1849 
it  appears  that  the  workmen  in  the  principal  coal-fields  in  England,  mor 
especially  that  of  Lancashire,  regard  the  presence  of  stigmaria  as  a  favoui 
able  evidence  of  the  vicinity  of  coal. 

All  the  floors,  with  the  exception  of  one  rock  floor,  in  the  Lancashii 
region,  from  the  thin  coal  seams  in  the  Ardwick  limestone,  to  the  two  seam 
in  the  Millstone  Grit,  a  thickness  of  near  sixteen  hundred  yards,  contai 
Stigmaria  ficoides.  All  the  fifteen  floors  of  the  Manchester  coal-field  coi 
tain  them ;  and  at  least  sixty-nine  beds  in  the  middle  and  lower  divisior 
of  the  Lancashire  field. 

He  adds,  [a  fact  we  greatly  doubt,]  that,  in  all  instances  of  true  fioor 
the  stigmaria  occurs  without  any  intermixture  of  other  plants. 

Sir  Henry  T.  De  la  Beche  corroborated  the  former  portion  of  this  stat 
ment  as  regards  Glamorganshire,  Somersetshire,  Yorkshire,  Scotland,  ar 
Ireland  ;  and  said  that  he  had  never  seen  a  workable  coal  bed  which  did  ii 
bear  out  Mr.  Binney's  conclusions. 

*  Proeeedingfl  Americm  Philotophical  Society,  Vol.  III.  p.  149. 
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Mr.  Logan  showed  that  below  every  regalar  seam  of  coal,  in  South 
Wales,  [and  nearlj  100  are  known  to  exist  there,^  is  constantly  found  a  bed 
of  clay,  so  well  known  to  the  collier,  that  he  considers  it  an  essential  accom* 
puunent  of  the  coal ;  and  only  where  it  ceases,  does.he  give  up  his  expeo- 
Mioo  of  finding  coal. 

These  beds  are  most  strongly  marked  by  containing  innumerable  specimens 
idSiigmaria  JUaides.  The  stems  of  this  plant,  which  are  usually  of  const* 
denble  length,  are  said,  by  Mr.  Logan,  to  lie  always  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
tiie  bed,  ai^  nearer  to  the  top  than  to  the  bottom.  Portions  of  the  stem 
of  the  Stigmarim  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  coal  measures,  but  it  is  only 
in  the  imderclay  that  the  fibrous  processes  are  attached  to  the  stem,  or  are 
associated  with  it.*  The  same  rule  appears  to  hold  good  in  the  coal  form* 
iMioo  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  plant  whose  remains  have  chiefly  contribated 
to  form  our  coal  seams,  different  views  have  been  advocated  at  times,  by 
natunlists.  Without  assenting  to  the  doctrine,  **  that  each  bed  of  coal  ii 
an  ancient  Sdgmaria  bog,t  we  think  that  many  other  plants  united  to  make 
op  the  maas,  and  that  Sie  predominant  character  of  these  may,  in  great 
nnaoure,  be  inferred  from  an  inspection  of  the  shales,  slates,  clays,  and  sand- 
stones, which  occur  in  close  contact  with  the  coal  itself  In  Pennsylvania 
we  have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  observing  coal  seams,  whose  roofs  and 
ioors  were  crowded  with  sigillaria,  and  showed  but  rarely  the  traces  of 
Stigmaria,  or  of  those  forms  which  are  now  ascertained  to  be  the  roots  of 
the  Sigillaria  itself.  In  other  cases,  the  prevailing  plants  of  the  shales,  on  > 
which  the  coal  rested,  appeared  to  be  Stigmaris ;  while  the  roof  contained 
chiefly  Sigillaris,  and  Lycopodiaces.  On  the  whole,  we  were  at  one  time 
quite  indmed  to  adopt  the  view  of  M.  Brongniart,  that  the  mass  of  coal 
vegetation  was  more  likely  to  have  been  derived  from  Sigillaris  than  from 
Stigmaria.  The  great  number  of  leaves,  he  observes,  which  the  Sigillares 
bore,  along  their  whole  length,  and  which  evidently  were  disarticulated,  and 
bad  fallen  to  the  then  surface  of  the  earth,  announce  a  life  of  some  duration, 
and  a  growth  which  required  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.| 

One  thing  appears  to  be  pretty  certain, — that  the  coal-fields  exhibit  alter- 
nate intervals  of  repose  and  of  energetic  action  by  currents  of  water — in 
other  words,  of  a  series  of  epochs  of  dry  land  and  of  inundation.  These 
evidences  testify  that,  after  long  periods  which  favoured  the  quiet  growth 
and  accumulation  of  masses  of  vegetable  matter,  they  were  abruptly  termi- 
nated; and  that  this  state  of  things  was  succeeded  by  overwhelming  cur- 
rents, which  prostrated  the  forests  of  Sigillarise  or  arborescent  ferns;  rooted 
in  the  ancient  surface,  and  covered  them  with  a  debacle  derived  from  older 
formations,  and  which  we  now  recognize  under  the  term  conglomerates. 

During  an  investigation  of  the  coal  beds  of  Dauphin  county,  in  Penns34- 
vania,  we  had  ample  means  of  observing,  at  leisure,  these  facts :  and  it  was 
•een,  that  while  the  floor  of  every  coal  seam  consisted  of  shale,  its  roof,  iA 
the  majority  of  cases,  consisted  of  pudding-stone,  whose  lower  side  was  im- 
pressed and  embossed  with  enormous  casts  of  prostrated  Sigillarie. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  coal  vegetation,  or  rather  that  of  the  Sigil- 
Ivic  and  Stigmarie,  whose  exuvis  are  considered  mainly  to  form  our  coal 
seams,  the  progress  of  discovery  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  those  plants, 
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is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted  here.  M.  Brongniart,  sAer  dissecting  their 
stems,  ^ad  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Bowman,  that  these  fossils 
had  been  wrongly  classed  with  monocotyledonous  plants,  and  from  a  com- 
parison between  the  fqssil  and  the  stems  of  those  recent  vegetables  which 
present  the  closest  analogy,  M.  Brongniart  concludes  "  that  the  Sigillaris 
constituted  a  peculiar  fiimily  of  coni^rous  plants,  now  extinct,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  great  division  of  gymnospermous  dicotyledons.  In 
their  external  forms  they  somewhat  resembled  the  Cacte^  or  Evpkotinm; 
but,  by  their  internal  organization,  they  were  more  nearly  allied  lo  the 
Zomim  or  Qfcadut.  The  leaves  and  fruit  of  these  trees  are  unknown,  for 
no  satisfactory  connection  has  yet  been  established  between  their  sterns^  and 
the  foliage,  and  seed-vessels,  with  which  they  are  collocated."* 

But  the  most  important  discovery  yet  announced,  relates  to  the  character  of 
the  fossil  genus  Siigmaria^  which,  after  all  the  speculations  to  which  its  ap- 
pearance has  given  rise,  seems  to  result  in  determining  it  to  belong  to,  andt 
in  reality,  to  form  parts  of,  the  Sigillaria  itself  Instead  of  the  Stijnuarie  be- 
ing aquatic  plants,  as  it  has  been  customary  to  consider  them,  M.  Brongniart, 
author  of  the  elaborate  Memoir  on  the  Sigillarie,  **  from  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  internal  structure  of  the  Stigmaris,  contended  that  ihew  wtrt 
not  aquatic  plaitts,  hut  ike  roots  ofJ^giUma;  the  central  axis,  or  cylinder, 
bearing  a  close  analogy  in  organization  to  the  stems  of  those  trees." 

'*  This  opinion  of  the  eminent  French  Savant,  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
discovery,  near  Liverpool,  in  coal  strata,  of  an  upright  trunk  of  a  Sigillaria, 
nine  feet  high,  with  its  roots,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  still  attached,  and 
extending  in  their  natural  position.  These  roots  are  undoubted  Stigwusrim 
efike  usual  spedes^  S.Jicoides  ;  and  the  radkiUs^  formerly  considered  Uaiees^ 
are  spread  out  in  all  directions^  to  the  extent  of  severed  feetA 

The  existence  both  of  Conifers  and  Cycade®,  which  heretoi<M«  bad  been 
doubted,  in  the  coal  measures  of  the  former  world,  is  now  established  satis- 
factorily. M.  Alex.  Von  Humboldt  assures  us  that  the  Conifers  have  oof 
only  relationships  with  the  Cupulifere  and  the  Betulinee,  by  the  side  oi 
which  we  encounter  them  in  the  brown  coal  formation,  but  they  are  furthei 
connected  with  the  Lycopodits.  The  family  of  the  sago4ike  Cycadea 
approaches  the  palms  in  external  appearance  whilst  agreeing  essentially  witl 
the  Conifer®  in  the  structure  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  In  the  coal  mei 
sures  of  Nova  Scotia,  fossil  Conifers  are  very  abundant,  as  Mr.  Dawaon  ha 
shown.} 

Since  the  statement  of  Mr.  Binuey,  respecting  the  two  fossil  trees  witl 
marked  roots  resembling  Stigmaria,  which  were  discovered  at  St.  Helens  ii 
Lancashire,  Mr.  Dawson  has  described  numerous  corre^onding  instance 
in  the  coal-shales  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Mr.  Bunbury  states  that  Sie  syrom< 
thcal  quicuncial  arrangement  of  the  scars  in  the  Nova  Scotia  specimens,  th 
presence  of  the  eccentric  axis,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  fossils,  leai 
no  doubt  that  they  are  referable  to  the  supposed  genus  Stigwunria*  D 
Lindley,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  hint,f  that  Stigmaria  migl 
possibly  be  the  root  of  Sigillaria,  compares  the  dome-like  centre  and  radiatin 
arroa  of  Stigmaria  with  the  roots  and  base  of  the  stem  of  Sig.  packyderwudm 

Mr.  Bunbury,  in  discussing  the  progress  of  his  investigation  into  the  oh 


•  Medals  of  Creation,  Vo).  i.  p.  138—140. 

t  CommuDication  to  the  BritUn  Ataociation,  1843,  by  Mr.  Binuey. 

t  Quarterly  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  or  London,  May,  1846. 

%  Fenny  Cyclopedia,  art.  Coal  planta,  1837. 

II  Fotsil  Flora,  t.  64. 
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ncler  of  these  remarkable  eztioct  forms  of  vegetable  life,  obaerves  that  the 
■milaritj  of  the  Tasciilar  tisBue  of  the  Sigillarie  to  that  of  feroa  is  not  a 
sufficient  proof  of  any  real  affinity  to  that  tribe  of  plants,  since  Mr.  Brown 
hM  aaceruined  that  vessels  of  a  similar  structure,  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
woody  tissae  of  Mfyzodemdnm,  a  genus  of  parisitical  flowering  plants,  allied 
to  the  misietoe,  and  totally  dissimilar  to  ferns.* 

A  very  aatisfaetory  and  characteristic  specimen,  showing  unquestionably 
that  the  Stignwria  Is  the  root  of  the  Sigillaria,  has  lately  been  brought  to 
light  from  the  Victoria  pit  at  Dunkinneld,  in  the  Manchester  coaT-fieldy 
where,  at  the  depth  of  tOOO  feet,  the  fire  clay,  in  which  the  tree  was  imbed- 
ded, ooderliea  the  cannel  coal.  This  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  M.  Dunn, 
and  has  since  been  described  by  Mr.  Binney  ,-t  and  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  Mancheater  Geological  Society. 

The  stem  of  thia  fossil  is  unquestionably  that  of  a  Sigillaria ;  exhibiting 
all  the  ribs,  farrows,  and  scars  of  that  genus.  It  is  four  feef,  ten  inches  in 
eircimiference  at  its  base.  On  the  outside  is  a  coating  of  bright  coal,  one 
third  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  very  much  resembling  that  found  on  the 
Apackydenma.  In  every  respect,  Mr.  Binney  observes,  this  stem  resem- 
bles the  two  trees  found  in  the  St  Helen's  mine,  before  alluded  to,  and  also 
to  the  Dixon  Fdd  trees,  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowman.^ 

The  roots  mdoally  assume  all  the  true  characters  of  Stigmaria,  with 
depressed  are<Me,  dtc.,  and  have  been  traced  for  fifteen  feet ;  at  which  dis- 
tance they  average  about  six  inches  across,  without  any  signs  of  terminating. 

Mr.  Binney  concludes  his  description  of  these  fossil  trees  with  the 
remark,  that  it  seems  evident  that  Sigillaria  was  a  plant  of  an  aquatic  nature, 
from  the  position  of  the  St.  Helen's  trees,  which  were  found  on  the  identical 
spots  whm  they  grew,  imbedded  in  a  fine  silty  clay,  sixteen  yards  above 
and  sixteen  yards  below,  or  midway  between  two  seams  of  coal. 

SigiUarim  and  Stigmaria:  of  the  American  C^aUfields, — In  confirmation 
of  the  last  named  English  observers,  and  in  addition  to  those  discoveries  pre- 
viously cited,  by  several  geologists  in  British  America  and  the  United  States, 
we  have  more  recently  had  the  evidence  of  many  similar  fossil  trees  in  the 
Sydney  coal-field  of  Cape  Breton,  described  by  Mr.  Brown.^ 

The  sea  cliffii  on  the  north-west  shore  of  Sydney  Harbour,  present  an  inte- 
resting section  of  the  coal  measures,  and  unusual  facilities  for  observation. 
Fossil  trees  are  seen  therein  at  various  levels,  but  abundantly  in  a  stratum 
of  arenaceous  shale,  lying  almost  immediately  under  the  main  coal,  where, 
within  a  space  of  eighty  feet,  eight  erect  trunks  are  seen,  with  their  roots  and 
rootleu  attached  to  them.  They  all  occur  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of 
stratification,  and  belong  to  the  same  species ;  t^ing  evidently  young  indi- 
fiduals,  which  range  from  two  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  only.  Mr. 
Brown's  paper  is  illustrated  by  drawings  of  these  fossils  as  they  appeared  in 
their  native  sites.  Their  bark,  converted  into  bright  coal,  is  very  thin ;  it 
is  marked  with  longitudinal  furrows  and  ridges. 

The  roots,  which  are  true  Stigmaris,  with  rootlets  or  [as  they  generally 
have  been  called]  leaoes,  spreading  out  in  every  direction,  are  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  at  their  junction  with  the  stem.  Two  of  these  roots,  in 
the  phint  figured,  have  been  followed  to  their  terminations,  where  they  gra- 
dually thinned  oat  to  a  mere  line  in  one  direction,  being  about  three  quar- 

*  Mr.  Baobttfj  oa  Stigmirnft,  Qvurterly  Joornal  Geo].  Soe.  of  London,  Vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
^  Qawtcrlj  Jovrnil  of  the  Goolog Icml  Soeiety  of  London,  Vol.  ii.  p.  990. 
I  Trtanctiou  of  Uie  Maachoator  GoologicAi  Societj,  Vol.  i.  p.  111. 
S  QMrtnrij  JostmI  Gtol.  See.  Loadon,  Vol.  ii.  p.  WS. 
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TIkj  m  gtuenSij  thickly  stodded  with  tuberdeit, 
wfink  amngemeiit,  aod  are  covered  with  a  thin 


1W  jeatcs  or  rootkti^  wyiBg  in  length  from  three  to  twelve  inches,  are 
mmemoi;  hoag  mmtk  bmnikr  near  their  junction  with  the  roots  than  at 
aarocker  poinL 

Afl  ibese  eiii  ■■ii«hli  u  wetm  anfficieni  to  prove  that  Stigmarie  and  their 
leaves  are,  in  reatirr,  the  roots  and  roodeta  of  a  class  of  trees,  allied  probahly 
tni^  Sigittnrie. 

Oi  dm  Aoif  Figtimiim  rf  Jwrtctf— bj  J.  £.  Teschemacher— widi 


An  iayottam  sowce  of  infovnaiion  is  presented  by  the  vegetable  remains 
existii^  in  the  coal  itself;  leaving  out  of  consideration  time  in  the  shaly 
rm6  and  ckycy  ioots  of  the  mine&  The  Pennsylvania  anthracites  offer 
■any  spcciaaens  of  these.  What »  termed  charcoal  is  commonly  found  in 
seasKi  and  cnvieea  in  the  coal ;  and  in  most  of  this,  the  vegetable  tissues, 
aUnmgh  carbonised,  are  in  perfect  preservation. 

Mr.  T.  pioeee4s  m  descnbe  a  series  of  coal  plants  from  Carbondale,  in 


He  coosidcvs  S|f«lnr«r  as  the  stems  of  RUees^  observing,  "  It  seems  to 
■It  ainwst  laynanhlr  not  to  be  convinced,  by  the  arguments  of  Brongniart, 
ihnft  these  are  the  steasof  the  arborescent  fems,  whose  leaves  are  scattered 
in  such  oNJnsKMi  aionnd  thto^ — although  I  am  aware  that  both  Goppert 
ami  Liaidiey  have  witldicld  their  asBcnt  lo  this  opinion." 

TW  peeMt  »  piohably  the  most  fitting  place  to  allude  to  a  late  valuable 
os^ttihiifum  to  onr  knowkdge  of  the  intenial  structure  of  fossil  plants,  in 
ihn  ««ck  of  JL  J«  Cordis  entttled  **  Contributions  to  a  Flora  of  the  Ancient 
WofUL'''^  The  lolkMrinf  notices,  derived  chiefly  from  the  Journal  of  the 
GeMfagkdl  S<metv  of  London*  aie  sekcted  with  reference  to  their  bearing 
«a  tihr  6fluiiMn  c/ccnl  pbnis  which  we  have  been  considering. 

^%taii  i#>  TW  author  diflm  from  M.  A.  Brongniart,  respecting  the 
^fcm  1  01^  tWtie  pta^sw  He  believes  that  the  Sigillarie  were  succulent 
IhMvc^Mk^dk  cK^Kh  allied  to  the  recent  Eupborbie. 

TW  ^i<«  ol^  iW  SigiUaris  have  been  hitherto  unknown,  except  in  th< 
r^Hthwainni'ir  «>f  ^  hfMtdtmAnfdm^  as  figured  and  described  by  A.  Brong 


)!.  V\mi  W»  Atxwtted  t  W  leaves  of  S.  rkytidoiqns,  which  bear  a  stronf 
Tj^j^mJ^owK^  lk>  tWwir  v^*^  X  kmiUtrndn/bha^  and  other  species;  and  it  k 
^^a^  jwMW^  iWi  9caae  K>f  the  so-called  LqridapkyBa,  which  occur  ver 
tMi|aitwi>  itt  a  «nNa<W>i  ^laie*  in  tW  coal  formations,  may  be  the  leavea  o 

^^W  akMMe  «L  trt'vfMSMM^  in  agie^ttent  widi  a  M.  A.  Brongniart,  that  tb 
ilin|f«iiMitii«  w*K^  ?cirwM  linnnf  tW  period  of  the  coal  formation,  wa 

:i.  11^  >i  «Me^^  V  {M*if«M»  ii>  mention  abo  that  the  work  of  M.  Cord 
^^^Hi^il«^  iiiM%  «WA  94ii«  tW  nnaiber  of  fasti  plants  in  each  formatiof 
^  iKf  .*iin  4M  Ar  WMi4iit  WT  «M«a  ««»  m  pioportion  to  that  of  othc 
MbKK  %.  ^^uiiMi%Mfc<H  1«M«  ftntf^  disiriboted  by  tribes,  and  accordin 
.^  4Ki  ivMo,.  ^  %,.ntinnswtw  ^  mh^h  tW?  occni;  abo  a  list  of  fossil  fera 
V  fX*^  MKN^a^^  4Kr  Tiv^vtwat  vJT  tW  Kw*i  k»  tW  recent  species,  know 

^.;«^%   ^««.   ^x*«  H*r  ^Hr^<X     r<W<^  t^^«^ 

^iiNi.^.>  ^>l»^M^  ^4  ^iK^lML  51^  '^  !«•*•%  ^«l.ii.p.  ft*. 
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of  ench  tribe :  tnd  a  table  enamereting  the  arborescent  ferns,  known  in  a 
veeaot  and  in  a  foasil  state,  and  also  the  Mdrattiace€B,  known  in  each  of 
these  states,  comparing  them  with  the  total  number  of  ferns,  recent  and 
ibsmL 

As  to  the  doss  rf  Plants  which  form  the  Coal  Vegetation, — According  to 
M.  Burat,  there  are  about  three  hundred  species  of  coal  plants  recognized ; 
of  which  fi?e*flizth8  belong  to  the  cryptogamous  vasculaires  [?ascular  crypto- 
garni  1]  that  is  to  say,  to  the  ferns,  the  calamites  and  neighbouring  fiimilies. 
These  vegetables  form  one-sixth  of  the  actual  existing  flora. 

The  coal  vegetation,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  predominance  of  the 
ootjledonoos  species,  is  most  analogous  to  that  of  the  existing  epoch  where 
developed  in  certain  low  and  humid  islands  in  the  wannest  latitudes.  T%e 
researches  of  M.  A.  Brongniart  in  this  vegetation,  showing  that  it  resem- 
bles that  of  oar  equatorial  regions  in  the  abundance  of  equisetacesB,  palms 
and  arborescent  ferns,  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  the  origin  of  the  coaJ,  and 
we  can  even  find  direct  proo&  in  the  mechanical  analysis  of  certain  varie- 
ties 

Coal  Shales.'-^We  believe  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  nearly  every 
coal  seam  in  the  world  is  imbedded  upon  an  argillaceous  stratum,  more  or 
less  indurated,  in  every  gradation,  between  soil  fire-clay  and  compact  slate. 
These  argillaceous  beds  are  characterized  by  the  abundant  traces  of  the 
fossil  vegetable,  Stigmaria,  which  rule  is  sufficiendy  exact,  in  most  instances, 
to  enable  the  miner,  when  engaged  in  exploring  for  coal  beds,  to  distin- 
guish, with  the  aid  of  some  other  obvious  characters,  between  the  shales 
which  form  the  roof  and  the  floor  of  those  veins,  or  what  is  commonly 
termed  their  ''top  slates"  and  *'  bottom  slates." 

In  some  of  the  coal-fields  of  Europe,  the  **  top  slates"  or  roofs  are  as 
much  characterized  by  courses  of  nodular  iron  ore,  as  the  fine  clay  floors 
are  distinguished  by  their  fossil  vegetable  traces.  In  the  United  States,  the 
clay  iron  ore,  although  occasionally  present,  does  not  seem  so  abundant  as 
in  Europe. 

The  carboniferous  shales  contain  but  little  bituminous  matter,  in  America; 
and  generally  speaking,  we  believe,  not  in  England  or  Wales.  In  Scotland 
we  are  assured  the  shale  is  often  so  bituminous  as  to  be  used  for  fuel ;  as  at 
Pitfirrane  in  Fifeshire,  and  other  places ;  and  it  gradually  passes  into  pure 
coal.* 

The  upper  shales  or  ''  top  slates"  are  seldom  so  regular  as  the  bottom 
slate.  They  are  commonly  thin  interposing  seams  between  the  coal  and 
the  overlying  sandstone.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  of  very  common  occurrence 
that  beds  of  coarse  gritstone  and  conglomerate  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  underlying  coals ;  showing  that  the  period  of  quiet  which  marked 
the  deposit  of  mud  and  clay  in  which  the  stigmarise  are  imbedded,  and  that 
of  the  tranquil  accumulation]  of  vegetable  matter  which  forms  the  purest 
coal  veins,  was  abruptly  succeeded  by  a  period  in  which  the  waters  were  in 
a  state  of  tumultuous  agitation ; — when  the  trees  on  the  then  existing  sur- 
face were  prostrated  and  buried  beneath  thick  beds  of  pebbles  and  gravelly 
debris. 

Origin  of  Coal — In  relation  to  this  subject,  M.  Burnt  has  noticed  that, 
as  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  coal  contain  much  more  ashes  than  they 
had  in  the  vegetables  from  which  they  were  formed ;  as,  in  other  cases,  the 
ashes  are  not  of  the  same  nature  as  the  vegetable  ashes ;  as,  moreover,  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  we  find  very  small  lines  of  schist  intercalated  in 
*  Nicols*  Guide  to  the  Geology  of  Scotland,  p.  64. 
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the  cotl ;  as  erea  adeoled  portions  alwajrs  furnish  t  considenUe  pvopor> 
tion,  these  extraneous  matters  may  have  preserved  some  historical  facts  in 
negard  to  the  formation  of  coal. 

On  proceeding  to  the  mechanical  analysis  of  these  coals,  we  perceive 
that  they  are  formed  of  thin  and  superposed  lamina,  which  are  composed 
sometimes  of  pure,  specular  coal,  yielding  scarcely  two  per  cent  of  ashes, 
and  sometimes  a  dull  schistose  coal,  which  contains  twenty  or  twenty«five 
percent, 

The  results  of  these  alternations  of  layers  is  a  diversfied  structure,  in  the 
direction  of  the  stratification,  and  a  series  of  layers  which  present  frequent 
traces  of  vegetable  tissue.  This  analysis  demonstrates  that  the  coal  is  hete- 
rogeneous, and  is  composed  of  superposed  alternations,  the  one  consisting 
of  pure  particles  which  are  the  result  of  vegetable  decomposition,  the  other 
of  earthy  parts,  produced  by  the  action  of  water,  more  or  less  charged  with 
argillaceous  matter.  The  vegetables  of  which  the  coal  is  compond,  both 
IL  Brongniart  and  ML  Burat  conceive  belong  chiefly  to  the  small  species 
of  genus  calamite ;  in  that  respect  difiering  from  the  larger  plants,  whoae 
debris  is  found  in  the  slates  and  sandstones. 

Therefore,  from  these  data,  we  may  conclude  that  these  little  alternating 
bands  represent  a  production  and  a  periodical  destruction,  like  those  whica 
night  result  from  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  brilliant  or  specular  lamine 
are  the  decomposed  vegetables  of  this  period ;  the  dull  or  earthy  layers 
represent  a  portion  of  this  decomposition  mixed  with  impurities  such  as 
may  be  attributed  to  the  invasion  by  waters  holding  argil  in  suspension,  and 
whose  periodical  return  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  decomposition.  To 
the  influence  of  these  immersions  must  be  attributed  the  effects  of  erosive 
currents,  which  have  brought  together,  at  certain  poinu^  sometimes  thick 
zones  of  specular  coal,  and  sometimes  beds  wherein  cart>onaceous  schist  oi 
clay  predominates. 

Thus,  then,  the  coal-fields  may  have  been  produced,  in  great  measure,  bj 
the  growth,  on  the  spot,  of  small  vegetables,  in  the  manner  of  peat  or  tur 
baries ;  whilst  the  larger  vegetables  may  have  been  drifted  from  distant  am 
elevated  points,  when  the  oscillations  of  the  surface  produced  the  intermp 
tioQ  or  the  renewal  of  this  generative  action,  in  placing  the  coal  surfiici 
above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sedimentary  waters. 

This  hypothesis  explains,  not  only  the  formation  of  the  thin  and  multifbli 
beds,  in  the  basins  of  the  north  of  Europe,  for  instance,  but  they  also  agre 
with  the  generation  of  the  thick  and  limited  basins  of  the  south,  and  of  th 
great  accumulations,  like  those  of  Montchanin. 

The  distinctness  of  the  planes  of  separation  demonstrate  that  the  two  prii 
cipal  generators  were  not  susceptible  of  being  confounded ;  in  other  wordi 
the  deposits  of  sand  and  clay  were  efiectuated  in  the  water,  whilst  the  coal,  o 
the  contrary,  has  been  produced  above  these  wsters.  Coal,  then,  is  no 
properly  speaking,  a  sedimentary  deposit,  produced  by  the  transportation  < 
vegetables,  or  by  floating  rafb,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed ;  and  yel  i 
production  has  taken  place  very  near  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  since  it  hi 
had  frequent  penetrations  of  the  two  generating  influences,  which  thi 
accumulated,  side  by  side,  products  so  diflerent 

These  views  of  the  origin  of  coal  ought  evidently  to  be  extended  to  all  tl 
series  of  fossil  combustibles,  which  represent  the  vegetable  accumulations 
various  geognostic  periods.    The  anthracites  of  the  transition  formatioi 
owe  their  dry  and  meagre  nature  only  to  the  difierence  in  the  mode  of  d 
composition,  determined  by  the  special  conditions  of  the  surface  of  tl 
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globe  at  fbat  eailj  epoch.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  if  our  theoretical  ideas 
of  ibe  formatioo  of  the  globe  induce  us  to  attribute  this  difference  to  the 
phenomena  of  temperature  and  pressure,  which  appear  to  have  affected  the 
locks  of  the  anthraxiferous  epoch,  this  opinion  is  completely  confirmed  by 
ibe  anlbncitoos  state  of  the  combustibles,  subsequent  to  the  coal  pei'iod, 
which  we  encounter  in  the  metamorphic  formations.  We  cannot,  in  fact, 
doobt  that,  in  the  second  case,  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  pressure  are  the 
modifying  causes  of  beds  which  originally  consisted  of  coal  or  lignite. 

The  tertiary  uoHirKS  have  generally  preserved  their  ligneous  tissue  so 
fiilljy  that  we  can  recognize,  in  many  of  the  fragments,  the  nature  of  the 
coDstitaent  wood.  The  fir,  the  alder,  the  beech,  and  the  oak,  form  the 
Boat  fieqnent  debris  of  the  lignites  of  the  Alps,  and  they  thus  denote  a 
complete  change  in  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  since  the  coal  period.  They 
are  the  true  fossil  forests,  which  likewise  differ  from  the  coal  beds  by  a 
more  circumscribed  accumulation,  and  by  a  less  complete  stratification. 

In  certain  exceptional  cases,  the  lignites  have  a  compact  structure,  almost 
comparable  to  that  of  coal.  They  then  constitute  what  is  called  common 
Jef.  This  is  the  ordinary  character  of  the  lignites  in  the  environs  of  Mar- 
seilles; which  give  rise  to  an  annual  production  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  tons.  These  lignites  form,  seven  perfectly  regular  and  stratified 
beds,  within  the  tertiary  basin,  at  Fuveau,  Crest,  Auriol,  &c. ;  the  thickness 
of  each  of  which  beds  [from  one  to  three  feet,]  preserves  such  constancy 
that  it  may  be  recognized  by  this  character  alone,  in  the  divers  parts  of  the 
basin.  These  beds  are  comprised  between  calcareous  strata ;  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  numerous  movements,  inclinations,  folds,  faults,  and  upheavings 
which  have  disturbed  the  various  portions  of  the  tertiary  basin. 

Among  these  accidents,  there  is  one  which  is  peculiar  to  the  lignites, 
and  which  is  known  under  the  denomination  of  mouiUkres.  These  consist 
of  portions  of  beds  where  the  lignite  is  so  fissured  and  decomposed  that  it 
has  become  very  permeable  to  water.  The  workings  encounter  the  double 
difficulty  of  abundant  infiltration,  and  a  production  of  no  value.  In  their 
normal  state  these  lignites  have  much  the  appearance  of  coal,  but  they  have 
not  its  quality.  Nevertheless,  in  certain  positions,  in  Tuscany,  for  instance, 
we  find  some  small  beds  of  a  lignite  sufficiently  perfect  to  furnish  a  coke, 
on  distillation. 

The  general  character  of  lignite  is  such,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
poaseaaing  a  regularity  comparable  to  the  coal  beds. 

Pwrthmd  (Mite  Beds — ^Contain  Zamia,  fragments  of  which  are  found 
in  the  lower  calcareous  bed  of  the  group— or  perhaps  in  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  cretaceous  series.  These  plants  are  accompanied  by  paladinae  or 
helices,  which  consequently  indicate  the  passage  of  fresh  water  in  the  seas 
of  this  epoch,  where  are  seen  the  remains  of  large  coniferse,  rooted  in  the 
soil,  analogous  to  the  Araucaria,  now  strangers  to  the  present  climate  of 
England.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  coniferse  we  find  plants  which  have 
a  resemblance  to  the  Cycas  and  the  Zamias  of  the  tropical  climates,  and 
also  the  animal  relics  which  approach  to  those  of  the  same  zone.  The 
dirt  bed  of  Portland,  which  incloses  trees  still  in  place,  attests  the  existence 
of  a  vegeuble  soil,  of  earth  almost  dry,  which  rests  upon  the  marine  de- 
posits. This  bed  has  since  been  re-covered  by  very  powerful  beds  of  fresh- 
water limestone,  and  then  passes  under  the  green  sand  which  follows  the 
chalk. 

The  Wealden  group — incloses  various  vegetable  debris — some  of  which 
resemble  that  of  the  Portland  beds — and  we  meet  with,  in  place,  and  in  a 
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Siliceous  state,  the  tranks  of  Cycadeas:  MantdUa  Nidifarmis.  With  these 
occur  various  species  of  conifers,  besides  the  fragments  of  equisetace»  and 
forms  of  a  peculiar  species. 

TriaSf  or  the  Oris  Bigarri^  or  copper  group.  This  great  formation^ 
which  in  France  has  received  the  name  of  Trias,  because  it  incloses  three 
principal  parts,  is  composed  of  deposits  of  sandstone  and  marls,  of  varied 
colours,  which  have  given  to  the  sandstone  the  name  of  Gres  Bigarr^,  [red 
and  white]  and  to  the  marls,  that  of  Marnes  Irise^s.  The  two  latter  ^in 
England  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  upper  new  red  sandstamt  ami 
red  marl 

In  this  group  vegetation  has  undergone  great  modifications.  The  ferns 
and  the  gigantic  equisetacete  have  considerably  diminished ;  while  the  co- 
nifers, on  the  contrary,  have  become  more  numerous :  plants,  analogous  to 
the  Zamia,  and  perhaps  to  the  Cycas,  formed  at  that  time  an  important  por* 
tion  of  the  flora  of  Europe;  a  prelude  to  the  immense  development  which 
they  made  in  the  succeeding  epoch—'*  Pepoquejurassique"  or  lias. 

Vegetable  debris  and  combuatibles  of  the  Molasst,^  This  tertiary  forma* 
tion  occurs  above  the  Caleaire  Orossier,  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

The  Molasse  is  very  rich  in  combustible;  it  encloses  the  lignites  of 
Languedoc;  of  Switzerland ;  the  most  part  of  those  in  Germany,  as  well  at 
those  of  Cologne.  All  the  lignites  appear  to  have  been  principally  formed 
by  the  comfcnt^  of  which  we  are  able  to  recognize  the  tissue,  either  in  the 
mass  of  combustible  or  in  the  wood  which  is  disseminated  in  the  midst  ol 
the  various  deposits. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  in  this  formation  there  are  also  many  dicoty^ 
ledonous  plants,  the  wood  of  which  is  found  disseminated  here  and  there  | 
sometimes  in  a  silicified  state,  clearly  exhibiting  the  tissue  peculiar  to  thii 
class  of  vegetables,  and  characterized,  above  all,  by  the  presence  of  large 
longitudinal  vessels. 

Leaves  also  exist ;  oAen  abundantly,  even  in  the  clays  which  accompani 
the  lignites,  and  in  these  can  be  recognized  distinctly  the  characters  whiol 
the  dicotyledones  present.  Among  them  are  those  of  the  walnut,  th< 
maple,  elm,  birch,  &c. 

There  exist  even  fruits,  which  often  cannot  be  distinguished  from  thosi 
which  we  find  at  the  present  day  in  our  climate. 

Finally,  there  are  found  in  this  formation  the  remains  of  monocotylc 
donous  plants.  This  wood  presents  all  the  structure  of  the  palms;  that  i 
to  say,  an  aasemblage  of  ligneous  bundles,  disposed  longitudinally,  withou 
regularity,  in  the  middle  of  a  cellular  tissue,  as  in  Palmaciies  Lamatumis. 

CUPRIFEROUS  LIGNITES. 

Vegetable  remains  under  this  form  present  themselves  in  various  geo]< 
gical  positions  and  circumstances,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  progress  ( 
this  work. 

In  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  they  occur  in  tl 
regular  coal  measures.  Mr.  Hen  wood  has  mentioned  this  interesting  fact- 
that  lignites,  consisting  of  ferns  and  other  coal  plants  occur  impregnate 
with  rich  vitreous  copper  ore  and  coated  with  green  carbonate  of  copper,  c 
the  Nipisiguit,  near  Bathurst  in  New  Brunswick.t  These  vegetable  remaii 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Logan,  partly  converted  into  coal,  and  partly  rcplaci 
by  gray  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  same  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood 
Pictou  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  considerable  quantities,  and  also  within  the  limi 

*  Court  El^menUire  d^Hittoire  Nmtnrelle,  par  M.  F.  S.  Beudant. 
fMr.  Heowood  in  Timot.  Royal  Geol  Soc  of  Cornwall,  1840. 
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of  tlie  same  coal-field  at  the  Joggins^  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  On  the  Nipi- 
aiguit  it  baa  e? en  been  attempted  to  work  the  deposit  as  a  copper  mine ;  but, 
OB  aGCoant  of  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  organic  remains,  the  opera- 
tions became  unceruin  and  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  work.  This  bed 
is  fiom  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness.* 

In  Ptwuyhawia,  United  States,  beds  of  vegetable  stems,  impregnated 
with  YitreoQs  copper  and  green  carbonate,  occur  in  the  shale  or  argillaceous 
beds  at  the  base  of  the  Devonian  or  old  Red  Sandstone  series.  In  two,  or 
tliree  instances,  within  our  own  observation,  these  were  commenced  to  be 
worked  as  copper  mines,  but  the  quantity  of  ore  was  found  insufficient  for 
productive  operations.  The  mineral  occurs  in  the  form  of  rich  gray  sul- 
phoret  of  cc^yper.  So  far  as  our  remarks  have  extended,  it  is  only  the  ter* 
restrial  and  not  the  marine  vegetation  of  this  formation  that  is  cupriferous. 

In  the  JStaie  of  New  York,  cupriferous  lignites  occur  in  about  the  same 
geological  position,  in  the  Catskill  mountain  series.  They  consist,  like  the 
preceding,  of  vegetable  casts,  replaced  by  gray  sulphuret  and  carbonates  of 
Gopper.t 

Professor  Del  Rio  mentions  certain  beds  of  this  character  with  which  he 
had  become  acquainted. 

In  Russia,  in  the  carboniferous  beds  which  are  considered  by  Mr.  Mur- 
chisBon  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Zechstein  of  Germany  and  the  magne* 
aian  limestone  of  England.  The  flora  is  peculiar  to  it ;  and  the  fossil 
stems  and  leaves  of  plants  are  very  general  indications  of  copper  ore,  which, 
in  the  form  of  gray  oxide  and  green  carbonate,  is  disseminated  through  or 
arranged  around  them. 

The  Kupper  Schufer  of  Germany  represents  this  metalliferous  deposit 
on  a  smaller  8cale.| 

In  the  Tjfrol,  in  the  upper  tertiary  coal  beds  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn- 
cupreous  vegetable  fossils  occur.^ 

ThwriMgia  is  remarkable  for  a  cupriferous  schist,  with  lignites  and  fossil 
fishes. 

In  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  Mr.  Logan  examined,  within  the  coal  measures, 
a  bed  which  presented  a  combination  of  coal  and  gray  sulphuret  of  copper, 
in  the  form  of  vegetable  casts.  These  occupied  an  eighteen  inch  seam, 
cropping  out  regularly  and  extensively.  It  was  then  worked  as  a  copper 
mine,  and  promised  a  profitable  return. || 

In  Ireland,  in  a  bog  on  the  east  side  of  Glendore  Harbour,  the  peat  was 
fiwnd  to  be  highly  impregnated  with  copper,  which  was  extracted  from  the 
burnt  ashes.5J 

In  Scotland  and  England,  some  of  the  beds  of  the  old  red  sandstone  have  a 
green  tinge,  and  the  more  argillaceous  beds  are  mottled  with  red  and  green. 
The  former  hue  arises  from  the  oxide  of  iron,  the  different  tints  depending 
opon  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  beds  and  on  its  state  of  oxidation,  while  the 
green  colour  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  copper.  Whether  vegetable 
casts  occur  in  these  beds  as  in  the  United  States,  we  have  not  learned. 

TURBARIES,  PEAT-BOGS— TOU RBI CRES,  PEAT-MOSSES. 

In  varions  portions  of  this  work,  under  the  topographical  arrangemeiit 
which  we  have  adopted,  will  be  found  copious  details  in  relation  to  this 

*  Report  of  the  Geological  Sorrey  of  Canada,  1  May,  1846,  p.  63. 
tMa(ber*t  Fourth  Re^rt  of  New  York  Geology,  p.  229. 

X  ProceediogB  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  iii.,  p.  751.  ^  Ibid,  vol.  i. 

n  Logaa'i  Report  on  the  Geoloncal  Survey  or  Canada,  1  May,  1846,  p.  64. 

t  JaMMm's  Miiieralogy  of  the  ScottiBh  Isles. 
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osefol  combustible ;  the  most  recent  deposit,  if  we  may  so  employ  the  term, 
but  nevertheless  by  no  means  the  least  valuable,  of  the  class  of  fuels  whiel 
we  have  to  bring  under  consideration.  It  will  be  unnecessary,  therefore,  ti 
recapitulate  them  in  this  place.  Respecting  the  origin  of  these  moden 
deposits,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  coal- fields,  it  is  not  nninterestini 
to  trace  the  process  of  their  accumulation  or  development 

Turbaries^  formed  in  depressions  of  the  soil,  where  the  shallow  waten 
constandy  remain,  are  found  dispersed,  here  and  there,  on  the  sorfree  o 
plateaux  more  or  less  elevated,  or  upon  low  plains,  and  often  follow  tki 
direction  of  the  valleys,  whose  hollows  they  fill.  These  deposits  sometiHM 
present  several  beds  of  the  combustible,  separated  from  each  other  by  ar^il 
laceous,  sandy,  or  calcareous  matters ;  now  and  then  filled  with  the  remaiai 
of  aquatic  or  terrestrial  mollusques  which  still  live  in  the  country.* 

They  only  originate  under  peculiar  circumsunces.  They  are  fbrm« 
neither  in  running  waters,  nor  in  deep  lakes,  nor  in  the  transient  poob  o 
water  which  occasionally  dry  up.  It  is  only  produced  in  places  where  tli 
waters  stagnate,  or  are  slowly  renewed,  and  have  an  inconsiderable  depth. 

The  proiduction  of  peat  is  principally  due  to  the  accumulation  of  cellttli 
vegetables,  which  are  constantly  submerged  and  which  multiply  with  rapidity 
such  as  the  sphagnm^  cmifavdRy  dto.     To  these  are  added  a  great  number  c 
terrestrial  vegetables,  which  are  brought  thither  by  streams,  either  in  tfasi 
ordinary  condition,  or  daring  inundations.    Frequently,  also,  we  find  ltr| 
trees,  which  are  buried  more  or  lees  deeply  in  the  moss,  and  particularly  i 
the  lower  parts,  where  they  are  accumulated  upon  the  sands  and  clays  whic 
form  the  base.     Sometimes  these  trees  appear  to  be  standing,  but  most  ft 
quently  they  seem  to  have  been  broken  off  on  the  spot,  and  thrown  do« 
near  their  roots,  which  are  seen  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  turbary.    In  e( 
tain  cases  they  are  extremely  numerous,  and  seem  to  indicate  entire  forei 
which  have  been  buried  in  the  same  q)ot  where  they  grew,  before  the  fi 
malion  of  the  peat  bog.    All  these  plants  conform  to  the  existing  vegetatic 
They  consist  of  resinous  trees,  of  oaks,  birch,  sometimes  the  ash,  elms,  d^ 
The  first  are  generally  the  best  preserved ;  they  have,  especially,  maintain 
all  their  solidity, and  are  only  blackened:  the  others,  on  the  contrary,! 
to  a  certain  extent,  reduced  to  a  rotten  earth,  which  falls  into  powder  on  d 
ing.  We  also  frequently  find  the  remains  of  mammifera  in  these  peat4x>g8,a 
these  commonly  belong  to  animals  of  the  existing  epoch.    These  aret 
bones  of  oxen,  the  horns  of  stags  and  roe^nicks,  the  tusks  of  wild  boara,^ 

Turbaries  or  peat4>ogs  are  abundant  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  i 
cold  and  temperate  regions,  and  are  distributed  in  basins,  like  the  coal-6el 
more  or  less  expanded,  at  all  elevations,  and  occupy  the  various  depressii 
of  its  surface.  They  are  even  on  the  summiu  of  naountains,  as  in  the  Al 
on  elevated  plateaux,  as  in  the  centre  of  France ;  or  in  the  lowest  pit 
where  they  cover  sometimes  immense  spaces,  as  in  Silesia,  Prussia,  Hano 
Westphalia,  and  Holland.  Details  will  be  found  under  eaeh  of  these  k 
heads  in  this  volume. 

If  the  majority  of  turbaries  are  formed  on  the  main  land,  and  entirelj 
fresh  water  vegetables,  there  are  others  which  appear  to  have  been  depos 
in  the  marshes  which  communicate  with  the  sea;  as  the  greater  pai 
those  in  Holland.  Some  of  these  deposits  consist  of  wrack  or  drifted 
weed  and  marine  plants,  such  as  we  still  see  upon  the  fiat  and  sandy  ah 
of  the  ocean,  and  particularly  upon  those  of  Friezeland  and  Jutland. 

*  Bmdaat,  6«ologi6,  p.  98. 
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It  ia  remarked  by  M.  Beadant,  that  the  hypothesis  which  assimilates  the 
coal  beds  to  the  turbaries  is  fortified  by  the  different  characters  which  they 
present  These  are,  on  one  side,  the  numerous  debris  of  cellular  crypto- 
gaml,  which  microscopic  examination  discovers  in  such  combustibles  as 
turf,  the  trees  standing  rooted  in  the  middle  of  the  deposits,  and  the  remark- 
able preservation  of  the  leaves  in  the  schists ;  on  the  other,  the  disposition 
ia  basins,  more  or  less  extended,  and  isolated  from  each  other,  surrounded 
bj  the  earlier  rocks ; — all  circumstances  which  seem  to  indicate  pools  of 
vater,  and  marshy  places  formed  in  the  depressions  of  an  open  country. 
We  ^equently  also  observe  that  a  certain  number  of  small  independent 
deposits  form  portions  of  a  more  extended  basin ;  of  a  species  of  lake,  filled 
with  arenaceous  contemporaneous  matters,  at  the  surface  of  which  will  be 
Ibrroed  so  many  separate  heaps  of  combustible :  they  are,  as  it  were,  inclosed 
in  a  species  of  ancient  valleys,  along  whose  length  they  are  dispersed. 

Certain  desposits  of  lignite  are  evidently  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
eoal,  of  which  they  present  the  same  characters,  **  allures  f*  but  there  are 
othcnrs  which  exhibit  masses  of  wood,  thrown  pell-mell,  more  or  less  bitu- 
minized,  preserving  their  tissue,  buried  by  chance,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sedimentary  deposits;  reminding  us  of  those  which  are  driAed  by  great 
rivers,  which  deposit  them  in  the  lakes,  or  which  are  transported  to  the 
middle  of  the  seas.* 

In  France,  where  every  description  of  fuel  is  valuable,  the  working  of 
the  turf  pits  is  carefully  attended  to,  and,  in  great  measure,  but  not  entirely, 
is  under  the  surveillance  of  government  officers.  At  the  proper  place  we 
shall  quote  the  annual  returns  of  these  officers  to  the  minister  of  the  interior; 
when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  turf  is  very  far  from  inconsiderable, 
and  approaches  even  to  the  value  of  the  coal  itself. 

The  osnal  process  of  cutting  this  turf  is  as  follows.  When  the  peat  is 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  waters,  as  it  is  a  substance  always  soft  and 
easy  to  be  cut,  it  is  worked  by  digging  small  trenches  with  a  succession  of 
steps  or  grades  of  elevation,  whose  height  is  that  of  the  spade  which  cuts 
than,  say  about  one  foot,  lliese  steps  are  separated  by  a  breadth  of  at 
least  three  feet,  upon  which  the  workmen  walk  in  file,  one  after  the  other, 
taking  off,  from  each  side,  a  series  of  prisms  of  about  five  inches  in  thick- 
ness. These  prisms  are  immediately  collected  by  the  porters,  chargeurs, 
who  follow  the  cutters  with  wheelbarrows. 

To  raise  thus  a  line  of  prisms  from  the  whole  length  of  a  step  or  bench, 
is  what  is  called  raising  a  point  of  turf.  The  labourers  can  follow  on  the 
same  step,  grtuHn,  in  working  out  the  successive  points. 

The  extracted  turf  is  carried  to  the  drying  floors,  in  the  driest  and  best 
ventilated  places  in  the  vicinity.  At  first  they  deposit  these  prisms  of  turf 
flat  on  the  ground,  like  bricks,  and  superposed  to  a  trifling  height ;  then, 
when  they  have  acquired  sufficient  consistence,  they  are  piled  in  walls  open 
to  the  day,  about  three  feet  in  height,  which  form  a  series  of  broken  lines^ 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  solidity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  permit  the 
ab  to  circulate  without  the  wind  being  able  to  upset  them.  It  is  only  after 
complete  desiccation,  that  they  are  able  to  pile  the  peat  in  the  form  of  stacks, 
which  are  then  thatched  with  stubble,  to  prevent  deterioration ;  for  if  it  has 
not  been  well  dried,  it  will  heat,  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  attain  a  point  of 
desiccation  too  advanced,  it  will  be  crushed  so  as  to  occasion  much  waste. 

If  the  peal-bog  be  again  covered  by  water,  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  its 
cfiiginal  condition,  but  very  often  the  workmen  are  compelled  to  work  be* 

*  Bendaat,  Covn  M6meotaire  d'histoire  nttarelle,  p.  116. 
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Death  the  surface  of  the  water,  after  having  lowered  its  level  by  every  poesi- 
ble  means. 

The  consistence  of  the  turf  being  very  slight  when  first  withdrawn  from 
the  water,  they  employ,  in  extracting  it,  implements  called  Joucktett^  whoae 
forms  are  designed  to  increase  the  adhesion  of  the  cutting  surfaces  to  the 
matter  cut.  The  common  louchet  is  a  spade  with  a  lateral  wing  or  flange, 
making  an  angle  with  the  surface.  With  a  single  cut,  this  tool  can  detach 
a  prism  of  turf  whose  angular  surface  facilitates  the  raising.  Other  louchets 
carry  a  fork,  with  a  sprinff,  which  is  designed  to  press  the  prism  of  peat 
against  the  surface  of  the  blade. 

In  Bavaria,  towards  the  sources  of  the  M ein,  the  peat-beds  are  from 
six  to  twelve  feet  thick.  The  turf  is  mossy,  and  contains  numerous  buried 
and  decomposed  trees ;  among  whose  remains  we  are  still  able  to  recognize 
many  existing  species.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  numerous  facts  which  we  have  accumulated  in 
the  following  pages,  and  especially  from  the  illustrations  on  the  map  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  which  we  have  annexed,  how  far  they  sustain  a  theory  which 
supposes  a  zone  or  belt  of  coal  vegetation  around  the  earth.t 

A  difficulty  here  presents  itself  at  the  outset,  by  reason  of  the  comprising 
ander  one  common  denomination  of  coal,  deposits  of  sexy  different  agea 
It  is  true  that  carboniferous  formations  appear,  at  intervals,  in  almost  ever) 
quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  but  the  more  recently  produced  coals  and  lig' 
nites  have  no  apparent  conformity  with  the  arrangement  of  the  true  coa 
beds. 

The  greater  part  of  the  basins  of  true  coal  is  decidedly  limited  to  the  spaci 
between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Arctic  circle.  But  the  coals  of  late 
epochs, — those  from  the  oolites  up  to  the  tertiary  periods,  obey  no  such  lai 
of  arrangement  They  are  found  in  both  hemispheres,  extending  almof 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  crossing  the  range  of  the  old  coal  formations  almoi 
at  right  angles. 

Thus  we  have  detached  coal  deposits  of  later  origin  than  those  of  tru 
coal,  and  we  have  occasional  accumulations  of  tertiary  lignite  or  brown  coi 
southward  as  low  as  S.  lat.  50^,  and  as  high  northward  as  N.  lat  70^,  en 
bracing  the  extreme  accessible  points  upon  our  globe. 

There  is  an  immense  range,  although  with  many  interruptions,  eztendii 
in  a  north-west  direction,  over  nearly  half  the  circumference  of  the  glob 
from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Borneo,  Siam,  Ava,  and  Burmah,  and  aero 
Hindostan,  and  by  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  across  Europe,  even 
the  Baltic. 

We  are  by  no  means  certain,  in  many  cases,  of  the  relative  ages  of  wl: 
pasaea  under  the  ordinary  denomination  of  coal,  and  besides  many  extensi 
deposits  have  received  no  scientific  examination.  But  we  know,  for  instaru 
that  brown  coal  exists  as  far  to  the  southward  as  Kerguelen's  Land,  and 
each  extremity  of  North  and  South  America  and  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  at  t 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Algeria ;  throughout  Europe,  and  on  both  abor 
of  Greenland.  Lignite,  apparently  of  the  same  age,  stretches,  at  intervi 
through  125  degrees  of  latitude,  and  along  both  the  American  continei 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

We  need  not  repeat  here  that  these  newer  coals  are  at  once  distinguisl: 
by  their  inferior  calorific  power;  while  the  naturalist  recognizes  them 

*  Bunt,  Geologic  appliqu^,  p.  380. 

t  An  £«Mjr  on  Organic  RenaiiM,  bj  Thomas  Gilpin,  Philade^bia,  1S43. 
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their  geological  associations,  and  by  the  peculiar  animal  and  vegetable  races 
which  characterize  the  epoch  of  their  formation. 

ORGANIC  REMAINS  IN  THE  CARBONIFEROUS  PERIOD. 

Imneds. — Professor  Agassiz  remarks  that,  «  with  regard  to  insects,  their 
existence  has  been  already  ascertained  in  the  coal  formation,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  mach  more  intimately  connected  with  the  paleozoic  than  with 
the  secondary  formations,  by  the  whole  of  its  organic  characters." 

EmtomasinMea^  of  small  size,  abound  in  certain  coal  formations,  and  they 
are  found  after  that  period  in  a  multitude  of  deposits. 

TVtIaMef,  which  are  unquestionably  the  most  ancient  type  of  (he  class 
cmstacea,  appear  under  the  strangest  and  most  varied  forms,  from  their  first 
occurrence  in  the  most  ancient  palaeozoic  formations.  This  type,  however, 
does  not  go  beyond  the  period  of  the  coal  formation,  when  it  is  replaced  by 
gigantic  ISntomostraca,  which  are  in  some  degree  the  precursors  of  the 
Maentri, 

FUkes. — ^"^  When  I  commenced  the  publication  of  my  researches  on  fos* 
sil  fishes,  I  was  acquainted  with  no  species  more  ancient  than  that  of  the 
coal  formation,  and  even  with  a  very  smRll  number  of  these.  Now,  not 
only  is  the  list  of  species  and  even  of  genera  proper  to  these  formations  con- 
siderably increased,  but  the  more  ancient  deposits  are  daily  increasing  more 
and  more  the  number  of  types  to  add  to  our  catalogues.  The  strata  of  the 
Devonian  system,  and  those  of  the  Silurian  system,  have  in  their  turn  fur- 
nished a  contingent,  which  continually  goes  on  increasing." 

We  cannot  here  resist  the  desire  to  pursue  our  quotations  from  the  same 
Professor's  Fossil  Fauna  of  the  precursor  of  the  great  carboniferous  forma- 
tion, the  old  red  sandstone,  which  also  contains  the  most  ancient  deposits 
of  coal  that  are  yet  known.  **  The  ichthyological  fauna  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone appears  in  such  extraordinary  and  fantastical  forms,  that  the  most 
trifling  remains  of  the  beings  which  lived  at  that  epoch,  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest the  attention  of  the  naturalist.  In  no  other  formation  do  we/ind  an 
assemblage  of  fishes,  deviating  so  strikingly  from  all  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  in  our  own  days.  The  study  of  no  other  fauna  requires  so  many  years 
before  we  become  sufficiently  familiarized  with  its  types  to  venture  to  classify 
them,  and  fix  their  relations  to  those  of  other  creations. 

Comparisons  with  the  remains  of  anterior  formations  would  have  been 
impossible ;  because  it  is  in  the  old  red  sandstone  that  we  meet,  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  complete  ichthyological  fauna.  The  Silurian  formation,  it  is 
true,  contains  some  remains  of  fishes ;  but  hitherto  they  have  been  so  rare, 
and  the  number  of  species  so  limited,  that  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  it 
is  only  with  the  Devonian  formation  that  fishes  have  really  acquired  some 
importance  among  other  fossils ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  part  they  performed 
in  nature  becomes  appreciable." 

"  What  first  strikes  one,  on  studying  the  ancient  deposits  is,  that  fishes 
are  the  only  representatives  of  the  branch  vertebrata  which  exist  in  the  old 
red  sandstone,  or  even  in  the  coal  formation ;  in  so  much  that  we  have  a 
good  right  to  call  the  epoch  when  these  formations  were  deposited,  the  reign 
ef fishes. 

The  consideration  that  the  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone  really  represent 
the  embryonic  age  of  the  reign  of  fishes,  has  even  been  with  me  a  powerful 
niotive  to  undertake  the  examination  of  these  ancient  animal  remains,  as 
my  first  MH^nogrt^f  forming  a  continuation  of  my  researches ;  since  it  was 
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here  there  existed  evident  facts  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  great  law  of  the 
development  of  all  living  beings." 

In  concluding  the  introductory  article,  from  whence  these  few  brief  but 
comprehensive  passages  have  been  selected,  M.  Agassiz  remarks,  that  view- 
ing this  assemblage  of  fossil  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  as  a  simple 
groap  of  divers,  but  contemporary  species,  and  apart  from  all  systematic  con« 
aiderations,  we  are  struck  with  the  great  diversity  which  the  species  really 
present.  **  Who  would  have  expected  that  we  should  ever  find,  in  spaces 
so  limited  as  those  which  have  hitherto  been  explored,  above  a  hundred 
species  of  fossil  fishes,  in  the  Devonian  system  alone ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
stage  of  our  formations  which  was  believed  a  few  years  ago  to  be  confined 
to  the  British  Islands,  and  to  which,  in  consequence,  only  a  local  value  was 
assigned  ;  and  yet,  all  other  things  remaining  equal,  the  ichthyological  fauna 
which  this  formation  contains,  is  as  considerable  as  that  which  inhabits  the 
coast  of  Europe ;  and  even  although  the  species  of  the  old  red  sandstone  do 
not  belong  to  so  great  a  number  of  families  as  the  living  species,  they  are 
not  less  varied  in  their  forms  and  general  aspect,  nor  less  curious  in  tbetr 
external  characters  and  organization,  nor  less  different  from  each  other  in 
size,  and  the  degree  of  locomotive  power  with  which  they  were  doubtless 
endowed."* 

Fooi'-mttrlcs  discovered  in  the  coalmeasures  of  Pennsylvania.'^ln  Vol.  II. 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
30th  of  December,  1845,  is  an  account  of  fossil  foot  prints  in  the  sandstone 
of  the  coal  measures  of  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
King.  Those  particularly  described  are  reptilian  foot-marks,  and  occui 
about  three  miles  from  Qreensburg,  and  others  at  Derry,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  the  same  town,  which  seem  chiefly  to  have  been  made  by  riisi» 
na/fi  mamnuds. 

These  sites  have  subsequently  been  visited  by  Mr.  Lyell,  and  form  th< 
subject  of  a  preliminary  article,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Qeologica 
Society  of  London.t 

The  stone  on  which  the  Greensburg  impressions  occur,  is  a  sandston 
which  rises  up  from  beneath  the  well-known  and  widely  extended  main  c 
Pittsburg  ten  feet  coal  seam,  whose  outcrop  is  worked  in  this  neighboui 
hood.  The  slabs  of  sandstone  are  separated  by  layers  of  a  fine  unctuoc 
clay,  such  as  would  be  admirably  fitted  to  receive  the  most  delicate  an 
faithful. impressions  of  the  feet  of  animals  treading  upon  it 

Twenty-two  of  these  Cheirotherian  impressions  were  discovered  by  D 
King,  on  the  under  sides  of  the  sandstone  slabs,  standing  out  in  relif 
They  occur  in  pairs ;  each  pair  consisting  of  a  hind  and  fore  foot.  The) 
are  two  rows  of  these  tracks  which  are  parallel,  or  have  been  formed  the  oi 
by  the  right  fore  and  hind  feet,  the  other  by  the  left ;  the  toes  turning  oi 
set  to  the  right,  and  the  others  to  the  left;  and  the  distances  between  t 
successive  footsteps  being  about  the  same  throughout. 

Mr.  Lyell  concurs  with  Dr.  King  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  fw 
marks,  and  conceives  that  an  important  truth  has  been  brought  to  lig 
through  the  exertions  of  the  latter  gentleman ; — that  the  land  on  whi 
forests  uf  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendron  grew,  gave  support  also  to  large  a 
breathing  quadrupeds.  Few  ^reologists,  he  observes,  will  now  be  prepat 
to  believe  that  this  single  species  or  genus  of  reptiles,  or  that  one  class  oi 

*  From  Professor  Agstsit,  <•  Monographie  des  poissons  fossiles  du  vieox  gtht  rouge.'* 
Article  in  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Joiimal,  Juljr,  1846,  p.  17. 

The  nnnber  of  species  of  fossil  fishes,  in  the  entire  series  of  femutions,  tre  now  kn< 
io  M.  AgMtaix,  to  be  aot  Jess  tbta  two  tboosand.  X  Jounial,  Vol.  11.,  p.  418, 184< 
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of  Tertebriled  animab,  bad  possession  of  the  islands  and  continents^  on 
wliich  so  widely-exiended  and  magnificent  a  vegetation  flourished. 

With  regard  to  the  other  supposed  impressions  of  various  animals,  they 
appear  to  be  artificially  formed ;  probably  by  the  Indians  who  occupied  the 
coontry,  and  occor  under  entirely  different  circumstances  to  the  reptilian 
traeka  near  Greenaborg.  Dr.  King  agrees  with  Mr.  Lyell  in  abandoning  as 
aporiooa  all  the  imprints  except  those  of  the  large  reptile.  These  reptilian 
tracks  occur  in  one  locality  only ;  no  others  have  yet  been  found  in  the  same 
plaee,  nor  under  similar  circumstances  elsewhere. 

Ropecling  the  traces  of  organic  forms,  other  than  those  of  vegetables, 
in  the  noal  formation,  we  are  precluded  from  entering  into  details  which  do 
not  strictly  comport  with  the  plan  of  this  work.  The  shales  and  argillace- 
ODS  oro>beds  of  the  coal  measures,  in  most  coal-fields,  exhibit  numerous 
remains  of  amckiftra  and  mottusea.  In  several  instances  traces  otjiihes 
also  ocear,  as  we  have  previously  noticed. 

In  the  newer  coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Dawson  discovered 
scales  of  fishes,  and  traces  of  shells.  But  the  most  interesting  discovery 
in  that  quarter,  is  the  foot  marks  of  unknown  animals,  impressed  upon  the 
sandstones.  They  appear  to  be  those  of  birds,  such  for  instance  as  are  left 
by  the  common  sand  piper  when  running  over  a  firm  sandy  shore.  The 
ibot-marks  of  another  animal  were  subsequently  observed,  and  in  frequent 
instances  these  were  partially  obliterated  by  rain-marks.  Many  beds  are 
represented  as  rippled,  rain-marked,  or  covered  with  worm-tracks,  all  indica- 
tive of  a  littoral  origin.  The  footsteps  of  another  animal,  considered  to  be 
a  reptile  by  Mr.  Owen,  were  observed  by  Mr.  Logan.  This  detection  of 
animal  tracks  on  the  coal  measures,  is  announced  as  the  first  instance  we 
have  obtained  of  the  probable  existence  of  air-breathing  land-animals,  at  any 
period  anterior  to  the  new  red  sandstone. 

Dr.  A.  T.  King,  in  1845,  discovered,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  un- 
doubted reptilian  impressions  of  foot-steps  in  the  coal  measures  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, proving  as  subsequently  observed  by  Mr.  Lyell,  the  existence  of  large 
air-breathing  quadruped?,  on  the  same  soil  which  produced  the  forests  of 
Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendron. 

In  relation  to  these  interesting  indications  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  we  may  be  allowed  to  cite  an  eloquent  authority.  *'  It  is  strange  that,  in 
a  thin  bed  of  fire  clay,  occurring  between  two  masses  of  sandstone,  we  should 
thus  have  convincing,  but  unexpected,  evidence  preserved  concerning  some 
of  the  earth's  inhabitants,  at  this  early  period.  The  ripple-mark,  the  worm- 
track,  the  scratching  of  a  small  crab  on  the  sand,  and  even  the  impression 
of  the  rain  drops,  ao  distinct  as  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the 
time  of  the  shower, — these,  and  the  foot-prints  of  the  bird  and  the  reptile, 
are  all  stereotyped,  and  offer  an  evidence  which  no  argument  can  gainsay, — 
no  prejodice  resist,—- concerning  the  natural  history  of  a  very  ancient 
period  of  the  earth's  history. 

Bat  the  waves  that  made  that  ripple-mark  have  long  ceased  to  wash 
those  shores;  for  ages  has  the  surface,  then  exposed,  been  concealed 
onder  great  thicknesses  of  strata;  the  worm  and  the  crab  have  left  no  solid 
fragment  to  speak  to  their  form  or  structure ;  the  bird  has  left  no  bone  that 
has  yet  been  discovered  ;  the  fragments  of  the  reptile  are  small,  imperfect, 
and  extremely  rare.  Still,  enough  is  known  to  determine  the  fact,  and  that 
fact  18  the  more  interesting  and  valuable  from  the  very  circumstances  under 
vhich  it  is  presented."* 

*  Aofted*!  Pietaretqiie  SketchM  of  Canada. 
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SECTION  IV. 
MINING  CASUALTIES  AND  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

On  the  mining  casualties  or  accidents,  and  on  the  provident  institutions, 
relief  funds,  benefit  societies,  eaisses  de  prevoyance,  caisses  de  seeours,  and 
similar  institutions  which  ha?e  been  established  for  the  relief  of  working 
miners,  in  the  principal  coal  producing  countries. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  present  work,  we  had  collected  numerous 
statistical  facts  on  a  branch  of  our  subject  which  appeared  fraught  with  un- 
usual interest,  namely,  that  of  the  casualties  to  which  the  coal  miner's 
occupation  is  especially  subjected,  and  the  means  which  in  late  years,  have 
been  adopted  to  aflEbrd  him  aid  under  the  many  attendant  circumstances  of 
privation,  sickness  and  distress. 

We  had  originally  distributed  these  notes  under  their  local  heads,  but 
soon  perceived  that  that  arrangement  was  not  likely  to  prove  the  most 
useful  or  convenient ;  and  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  more  appro- 
priately disposed  in  a  distinct  section.  The  topic  had  acquired  addi- 
tional interest  in  proportion  to  the  accession  of  information,  until  it 
appeared  to  us  that,  in  a  philanthropical  sense,  few  were  more  entitled  to  our 
calm  consideration.  By  no  government,  probably,  has  its  investigation 
been  carried  to  a  more  praiseworthy  extent  than  by  the  Belgian,  and  with 
this  conviction,  no  apology  seems  necessary  for  adverting  to  the  opinions 
and  experience  of  some  of  her  most  enlightened  official  writers. 

It  will  be  born  in  mind  that  these  investigations  are  especially  directed 
to  the  case  of  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  mineral  fuel,  and 
not  in  the  mining  generally  of  the  metals.  There  appears  to  be  a  wide 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  classes  of  employment.  Each  has  its 
contingent  difficulties,  each  its  attendant  dangers,  but  superadded  to  these 
are  the  peculiar,  the  instantaneous,  the  uncontrollable  risks,  in  the  daily 
operations  of  the  coal  miner.  Of  all  descriptions  of  subterranean  under- 
takings, it  is  conceded,  that  of  coal  mining  is  accompanied  with  the  most  fre- 
quent dangers  to  the  workman;  and  the  most  appalling  of  these  dangers  arise 
from  causes  over  which  he  possesses  the  smallest  control,  and  which  do  not 
attend  the  extraction  of  the  metalliferous  ores.  It  is  this  sad  experience 
and  the  urgent  necessity  for  alleviating  its  calamitous  results,  which  have 
called  into  exercise  the  aid  of  the  economist;  has  awakened  the  sympathy 
of  the  philanthropist,  has  appealed  to  the  aid  of  the  rich  and  the  protection 
of  the  powerful,  and  has  united,  in  common  cause,  the  proprietor,  the  ex* 
plorer,  and  the  working  labourer. 

Influenced  by  considerations  suggested  by  these  and  some  other  obvioua 

circumstances,  we  have  concentrated  under  one  section,  and  proceed  tc 

exhibit  in  the  following  preliminary  chapter,  the  data  we  have  collected  on 

>the  subject  of  mining  casualties  and  miner's  provident  institutions,  com 

menciug,  as  we  feel  bound,  with  those  of  Belgium. 

BELGIUM. 

On  the  I9th  December,   1841,  M.   Desmaissieres,  minister  of  public 
•  works,  made  a  report  to  the  king,  on  the  provident  or  relief  funds,  "  caisst 
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it  S€09wr$*'  of  working  minen,  established  in  Belgium."*  We  proceed  to 
tnoe  the  siibtlaiice  of  that  excellent  report,  with  the  addition  of  some  sub* 
lequent  notes  from  the  papers  of  M.  Auguste  Visscherst  and  others. 

The  crettion  of  private  ^  caisses  de  secours"  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Belgian 
ooUieriesi  dates  onlj  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

With  the  enlargement  of  coal  mining  undertakings  arose  more  frequent 
easnalties  among  the  workmen  and  increased  demands,  on  very  inadequate 
resoarcesy  to  alleviate  the  consequent  distresses.  The  aid  afforded  to  the 
■ck  and  the  wounded  at  this  period  is  stated  to  amount  to  almost  nothing. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  appalling  accidents  and  deplorable 
loss  of  life  in  the  mines  of  Belgium,  principally  in  the  department  of 
Oarthe,  in  1812,  that  the  attention  of  the  imperial  government  was  attracted 
to  these  events,  and  to  the  means  of  ameliorating  them.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  26th  May,  1812,  the  first  "  relief  fund"  was  founded. 
By  another  imperial  decree,  3d  January,  1813,  regulations  were  established 
concerning  a  subterranean  police.  At  the  entrance  of  the  allied  armies  the 
relief  fund  or  chest  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Netherlands  government  did 
not  consent  to  its  re-establishment. 

The  casualties  to  which  we  have  alluded  were  chiefly  these. — On  the  10th 
January,  1812,  sixty-eight  miners  perished  in  the  coal  pit  of  Horloz; 
vietims  of  the  fire  damp.  The  28th  of  February,  following,  twenty-two 
workmen  were  buried  in  the  waters  of  the  mine  of  Beaujonc.  Hubert 
Goffin,  a  common  workman,  saved,  by  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
seventy  labourers,  who  were  buried  under  ground  five  days  and  nights.  For 
this  act  he  received  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honour. 

When  the  distressing  catastrophes  in  the  mines  of  Cockerill  and  of 
L'Gsperanee,  March,  1828,  and  August,  1829,  occurred,  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  granted  six  thousand  two  hundred  florins;  at  the  same 
time  public  charity  and  the  treasury  of  the  mining  companies  united  to 
alleviate  much  of  the  suffering.  Seventy-two  workmen  had  perished  by 
these  two  accidents ;  eleven  others  were  wounded ;  but  the  warning  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  solemn. 

On  the  3d  August,  1831,  thirty-six  workmen  perished,  victims  of  fire- 
damp, at  the  colliery  of  the  Grand  veine  du  hois  dEpinois. 

Upon  the  26th  June,  1833,  twelve  workmen  fell  by  the  same  cause,  at  the 
mine  of  Petit  Faret.  The  following  dth  of  August,  thirty-eight  miners  pe- 
rished by  an  inundation  in  the  coal  pit  of  Monceau  Fontaine.  The  3l8t  of  the 
same  month,  an  eruption  of  water  caused  the  death  of  thirteen  more  at  the 
coal  pits  of  Sartes.  On  the  16th  April,  1834,  fire-damp  caused  the  death 
of  nine  workmen  at  the  mine  of  Poirier.  The  18th  April,  1835,  fifteen 
workmen  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  fire-damp,  at  the  coal  pit  of 
Triet^KaisiH.  Sixth  of  December  following,  fifteen  miners  perished  by 
the  same  cause  at  the  coal  pit  of  Kessales ;  five  others  were  dreadfully 
wounded.  On  the  16th  May,  1836,  an  inundation  destroyed  twenty-nine 
workmen,  in  the  coal  pit  of  Sainte-Victoire.  Fourteenth  June,  following, 
twenty-two  woiicmen  fell  victims  to  the  detonation  of  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas,  at  the  colliery  of  Grand- Buis$on,  Sixty  workmen  perished,  choked, 
or  burnt,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1838,  at  the  coal  pit  of  VEsperance  at 
Seraing.  The  8th  of  April,  1839,  the  "  grisou^'  fire  caused  the  death  of 
fifty-five  miners,  at  Horloz. 

*  Rap]M>rt  cnr  le«  ctiiaes  de  pr^TOjance  en  faveur  dea  oovriera  miDenn. 

t  Ifetice  8«r  reaubliaaement,  en  Belgiqae,  de  caiasea  de  pr^TOjance,  Bmiellea,  Feb. 
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Of  the  soliurj  oates  of  ? ident  death  we  have  no  separate  record  before 
ua,  during  this  period,  and  many  victims  fell,  isolated,  without  the  pnblio 
remembering  to  compassionate  and  aid  their  families. 

In  some  of  the  disasters  we  have  recorded,  the  rojal  munilicenoe,  the 
treasury  of  the  state,  or  private  subscriptions,  came  to  the  succour  of  th« 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  victims.  But  the  great  majority  remained  with- 
out any  assistance. 

We  extract  the  following  table  from  official  documents,  concerning  the 
accidents  that  have  happened  in  the  mines  of  the  kingdom,  from  1821  to 
1840,  inclusive. 

Oeneral  Caus. 


Kmrnhti 

of 
accldMMi. 

Nonber  of  WorkaMS. 

Mlalaf  DiTWra*. 

KUted. 

Vtro«nd«d. 

Teul. 

l0t  diTitioo,  Provioee  of  HaiMolt,    ... 
Sd       *<      ProviRCM  of  Nunar  ud  Lnxemboiirg, 

693 

80 

679 

878 

62 

770 

440 

SO 

448 

1318 
92 

1182 

Totml  cMQAltiM  in  the  Kingdom,  . 

1362 

1710 

882 

2602 

These  cases  may  be  subdivided  under  eight  heads,  whereby  we  are 
enabled  to  show  the  nature  of  the  casualties,  their  frequency,  and  the  mor- 
tality attending  them.* 


Naturt  of  tb«  accldonu  botwoon  ISSl  nntf  1840. 


Nnnber 
of 


Nnuber  of  Workaoo. 


KUIod.   (Woandtd. 


TvUl. 


Falling  in  of  the  roof,  of  ttonea,  coal,  &c. 
Dif  era  accidenu  in  the  piu,       ... 
Ascending  or  deecending  bj  ropes  or  chaine , 
PiTera  caatea,  ..... 

Fire  damp,        ...... 

Ascending  and  descending  the  laddera,     . 
£iplosiont  bj  powder,       .... 

Inondationt,      ...... 


3S9 

262 

226 

146 

130 

96 

76 

29 


834 
232 
261 
106 
606 
73 
31 
168 


1362 


1710 


114 
63 
60 
68 

472 
30 
79 
16 


448 
286 
311 
174 
977 
103 
110 
184 


882 


2692 


Average  number  of  workmen  employed,  >  From  1821  to  1S30,        25,960 
in  the  Belgian  coal  mines,  3  From  1931  to  1840,        31,500 

Mean  of  20  years,        28,740 
Year  1842,  39,277 

The  cases  of  fire  damp,  [detonation  of  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,]  form 
the  most  murderous,  if  not  the  most  frequent  of  these  accidents.  Below  is 
a  summary  of  those  explosions  that  occurred  during  the  period  from  1821 
to  1840. 

Fire  Damp. 


Mining  Dlvlskma. 

Nombsr 

of 

accidents 

Nsnber  of  Woiknisa. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

toul. 

lit.— ProTince  of  Halnaolt,       .... 
3d. — Province  of  Liege,    ..... 

70 

2 

6S 

211 
293 

244 

3 
226 

466 

4 
618 

Total  in  the  Kiogdom, 

Of  37  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

130 

606 
26.16 

472 
23.60 

977 

48.86 

*  lUpport  as  Roi,  Stttistiqee  de  U  Belgiqee,  1842,  p.  ci. 
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Thus,  within  twenty  jean,  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  serious  acci- 
dents bate  taken  pUce,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two 
victims  have  perished,  or  have  been  grievously  wounded  or  maimed.  This 
forms,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons  a  year,  in  a 
population  that  may  be  placed  at  about  twenty-eight  thousand  persons. 
Nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven  individuals  have  fallen  victims  to  fire  damp 
alone.  But  the  seventeen  hundred  and  ten  miners  who  perished  during 
this  time,  had  wives  and  children,  left  in  want  and  misery.  In  valuing  at 
four,  the  number  of  unhappy  creatures,  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on 
these  victims,  and  who  were  abandoned  without  resources,  we  shall  have  an 
amount  of  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  sufiering  beings,  whose 
misfortunes  result  from  the  working  of  the  coal  mines. 

In  November,  1841,  a  dreadful  explosion  took  place  in  the  coal  mines  of 
P.  Felix,  Hainault^  at  a  depth  of  1450  feet,  causing  the  death  of  thirty 
miners. 

In  May,  1845,  another  disastrous  explosion  of  fire  damp  occmrred  in 
the  bottom  of  a  coal  pit,  at  Boussu,  near  Qutrrotn,  where  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  out  of  two  hundred  miners,  who  were  at  work  at  the 
time,  lost  their  lives. 

An  explosion  of  fire  damp  took  place  in  a  colliery  near  Mons,  March  23, 
1847,  at  a  time  when  fifty  men  were  below.  Of  these,  twenty-six  were 
killed,  and  the  remainder  were  all,  more  or  less,  wounded  seriously. 

The  recently  published  Report  of  the  Belgian  mines,  from  1840  to  1844, 
enables  us  to  complete,  so  far,  our  table  of  the  number  of  workmen  who 
were  killed  or  wounded  by  explosions  of  firt  damp. 


Number 

of 
caset. 

Number  of  Workmen  injured. 

Killed. 

:  Toul  at 
Wounded.  :  Victims. 

From  18S]  to  1840, 

1S40  to  1344, 

130 
64 

605 
122 

672 

180 

977 
303 

In  twentj-fbor  ycart,          -        -        .        . 

194 

627 

652 

1279 

Mining  Accidents— from  the  «  CompU  Rendu  de  1^39^1844." 

F^st  division  of  Mines — Province  of  Hainault, — During  the  period  from 
1840  to  1844,  inclusive,  the  working  the  mines  of  this  province  has  occa- 
sioned 572  grave  accidents,  and  caused  to  perish  291  workmen,  and  wounded 
494  others, — 785  victims. 

Hie  mean  mimber  of  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  first  divi- 
sion daring  this  period,  was  27,512.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  for  each 
thousand  miners,  there  were  twenty  accidents  and  twenty-eight  victims,  of 
which  eighteen  have  received  wounds,  and  ten  have  been  deprived  of  life. 

SecomS  division — Provinces  of  Namur  and  Luxembourg. — From  1840  to 
the  end  of  1844,  fifty  two  accidents  occurred.  The  number  of  victims  was 
sixty-six,  of  which  thirty-seven  perished,  and  twenty-nine  received  serious 
woonds. 

The  average  number  of  miners  employed  during  this  interval,  was  2450. 
Thus,  for  every  thousand  workmen,  there  were  twenty-one  accidents,— 
eleren  pertons  wounded  and  fifteen  others  killed ;  that  is  to  say  twenty-six 
TictiaBa. 

Third  dmnom — Prceinu  of  Liege. — One  hundred  and  fiftyone  acci- 
denu,  killing  218,  and  wounding  57 :  total,  275  victims. 
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The  average  number  of  minera  working  in  this  district  was  10,932. 
Consequently,  for  every  thousand  workmen,  were  thirteen  accidents,  five 
persons  wounded,  and  twenty  killed ;  that  is  to  say,  twenty-five  victims. 

General  Review  of  the  Accidents  which  happened  in  the  Coal  Mines  of 
Bdgiumfrom  1840  to  1844,  inclusive, — Number  of  accidents,  775;  deaths 
in  consequence,  546;  severely  wounded,  580, — total  number  of  victims,  1126. 

Average  number  of  miners  employed  at  this  period,  40,894.  This  is 
nineteen  accidents,  fourteen  persons  wounded,  and  thirteen  killed;  total 
victims,  twenty-seven  for  every  thousand. 

Table  of  the  Natwre  of  these  Accidents,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency  or  number. 

Number. 

Falling  of  stones,  crushing  of  roof,  dtc,  -        -  271 

Divers  causes,  --.•-..  159 

Accidents  in  the  pits, 120 

From  ropes  and  chains,     -        •        -        •        •  68 

Fire-damp,  coups  de  feu,  "grisou"         -        -  64 

Falls  from  ladders, 47 

Explosion  of  powder, 33 

Inundations, 13 

Total,  775 

In  the  table  below  the  same  accidents  are  classed  after  the  order  of  their 
importance. 


Naturt  ofUie  AeeidenU. 


Namber  of  Workmen. 


Woanded. 


KUed. 


Total  of 
TicUma. 


Firedamp,         -       .        -  - 
Fall  of  ttonei,  cmahiof  in,  fcc., 

Varioot  cautea,  *       .*  * 

VarioQi  accidenta  in  the  pita,  - 
From  rooea  and  chaina,     - 
FaUing  from  laddera, 
Exploaion  of  powder, 

Inondationa,      .       .       •  • 

ToUla,    -  - 


180 
15S 
107 
45 
27 
SO 
27 
6 


680 


122 
134 
64 
93 
72 
19 
12 
30 


302 
292 
171 
138 
99 
49 
39 

as 


646 


1126 


In  pursuance  of  this  momentous  subject  of  coal  mining  accidents,  the 
recently  published  report  of  the  mining  operations  between  the  years  I84C 
and  1844,  inclusive,  developes  some  interesting  statistics.  It  is  seen  thai 
while  the  production  of  coal  in  the  kingdom  has  increased  twenty  per  cent 
the  number  of  working  miners  has  only  augmented  seventeen  per  cent 

In  the  same  lapse  of  time  the  total  number  of  these  disasters  augroentei 
thirty-nine  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  victims  have  increased  only  nineteei 
per  cent.  This  augmentation  of  the  number  of  victims  bears  prindpall 
upon  the  wounded,  which  has  increased  fifty-two  per  cent,  while  the  nombc 
of  killed  has  diminished  to  fifteen  per  cent 

The  following  Uble,  derived  from  the  **  Compte  Rendu  de  1839-1844, 
is  arranged  in  the  order  of  importance  of  the  several  classes  of  accidentSy  f 
separate  periods  of  time,  and  calculated  by  the  actual  per  centage  in  evei 
thousand  workmen. 
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Nrntnra  of  the  Aeddentt. 


In  •▼•ry  1000  Workmen  killed  or 
wonndod,  tbe  rMUlt  k  tboa. 


Period  ftom  Period  from  Period  f)rom 
1831  to  1840.  16S5  to  1830.  1840  to  1844. 


Flfedamp,  -  -  .  -  - 
FalliAg  or  roeke,  etOBM,  eody  fce.»  - 
Div«f«  aoeadeats,  .... 
fUU  froa  ropesy  cbaiof ,  laddert,  fltc., 
Esplooioa  organpowdery  •       -       - 


377 
173 
177 
160 
42 
71 


378 
193 
185 
169 
38 
47 


368 
369 
274 
132 
35 
82 


ToUls, 


1000 


1000 


1000 


The  increase  or  decrease  in  each  class  of  accidents  is  rendered  sufficiently 
apparent  witlioat  farther  comment.  We  would  only  notice  that,  contrary 
to  prerailing  opinion,  founded  on  the  increased  depth  of  the  mines,  the  loss 
of  life  by  fire  damp  has  remarkably  declined.  The  accidents  attributable  to 
the  crashing  in  of  the  roof,  the  falling  of  stones,  coal,  d&c,  has  more  than 
proportionately  increased  within  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  that  occurred  at  the  coal  works  of 
L'Esperanee^  at  tength  attracted  serious  attention.  During  the  years  1839, 
1S40  and  1841,  the  subject  of  establishing  relief  institutions  in  the  mining 
provinces  was  advocated  by  the  ministry,  and  eventually  decided  by  several 
royal  decrees.  The  archives  of  the  ministry  contain  several  propositions 
which  were  made  upon  this  subject  M.  Auguste  Visschers,*  the  present 
director  of  the  administration  of  the  Belgian  mines,  published  an  article 
which  attracted  much  notice,  and  which  has  been  reprinted  in  1843.  It  is 
entitled, "  Notice  of  the  establishment,  in  Belgium,  of  Provident  Institutions, 
caisses  de  prevoyance,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Working  Miners.^t 

In  tbe  subjoined  note,  A,  will  be  found  the  titles  of  many  of  the  publica- 

*  To  whom  the  Author  of  the  present  volame  ii  personally  iodebed  for  valuable  documents 
on  this  interesting  branch  of  statistics,  and  from  which  he  has  not  hesitated  to  make  copious 
eitracts. 

t  Ltterallv,  «  foresight  chests  ;'*  the  object  being  not  merely  to  afford  relief,  but  to  encoar- 
ige  in  the  mining  population  habits  of  foresight.     Mining  Review,  Vol.  XII.  p.  167,  171. 

!iote  A.  Caiuet  de  prevoyance. — The  following  publications  treating  more  or  less  directly 
Qpon  this  subject,  have  been  printed  in  Brussels  of  late  years. 

I.  Rapport  mr  Us  Caisset  de  prevoyance  en  faveur  dei  ouvriert  Mineurt,  presented  to  the 
kuic  by  M.  Nothomb,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  24  June,  1839. 

II.  Rapport  tur  let  Caitses  de  prevoyance  enfaveur  det  ouvriert  Mineurt,  presented  to  the 
king  by  M.  Desmaisi^res,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  19  December,  1841. 

III.  'Rapports  Annuelt  det  Committiont  AdminittraJtivet  det  Caiuet  de  prevoyance  enfaveur 
det  omvriert  Mineurt,  inttUueet  dant  let  Provincet  de  Hainaut,  de  Liege  et  de  Namur  ;  seveial 
years. 

IV.  Rapportt  tur  let  Inttitutiont  de  Bief\faitance  du  Royaume;  official  reports  in  1S25, 
ISSS,  l»7,  1828,  fce. 

V.  Ettai  tmr  let  Moyent  d*ameliorer  le  tort  det  ouvriert,  by  Count  Arrivabene,  1832. 

VI.  Det  Caittet  d'epargne  et  de  leur  Influence  tur  let  Clastet  Labor ieutet,  by  M.  Ducpetiaux, 
IS3I. 

VII.  Dela  Condition  Phytique  et  Morale  det  jeunet  ouvriert  et  det  Moyent  de  l^ameliorer, 
by  tb«  tame,  1843. 

VIII.  De  Vettablittement  de  Caittet  de  prevoyance  en  Belgique,  en  faveur  det  ouvriert 
Mineurt,  by  Auguste  Visschers,  1839  et  1843. 

IX.  Eleven  publications  and  reports  upon  the  same  subject, in  relation  to  local  establish- 
■eats  IB  the  provinces  of  Liege,  Hainault,  Namur  and  Luxemburg,  and  the  arrondissemenU 
oTMons  and  Cbarleroi,— 1839,  1840  and  1841. 

Tbe  generous  bounty  of  the  king,  appreciating  the  acts  of  heroism  and  courage  to  which 
tbe  MCideBU  in  the  collieries  frequently  give  rise,  has  expressly  instituted  a  medal  of  recoro. 
pease  is  ftvoar  of  working  miners.  The  royal  decree  of  the  19th  October,  1840,  determined 
tbe  form  asMi  model  of  this  medal,  divided  into  two  classes,  [gold  and  silver!  Both  of 
tbetn  bMf  o«  one  aide  the  effigy  of  the  king,  and  on  the  reverse  the  insignia  of  the  miner'a 
profesiMMf  with  these  words  inscribed  opoa  the  exergue : 

ACTE  DE  DEVOUEMENT,  RECOMPENCE  NATIONALS. 
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tions  which  appeared  in  Bniasels,in  relation  to  this  sabject^by  distingnished 
.writers.  To  these  works  we  will  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  more 
detailed  information  on  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest. 

We  have  only  to  add  in  this  place  a  short  resum^  of  the  general  plan  and 
condition  of  these  useful  institutions,  chiefly  on  authority  of  the  reports  of 
M.  Desmaisieres  and  M.  Visschers. 

The  organization  of  the  caisses  de  privoyance  in  the  five  subdivisions  of 
the  Belgian  coal  basins,  is  the  same  throughout.  The  statutes  are  approved 
by  the  king :  the  governors  of  the  provinces  preside  over  the  administrative 
commissions,  which  are  composed  of  **  exploitants"  and  master  workmen, 
and  render  annual  accounts  to  the  governors.  The  resources  for  these 
institutions  are  derived  from  deductions  from  the  wages  of  the  men,  equal 
to  one-halfper  cent,  and  from  contributions  of  the  mine  owners  to  the  like 
amount.  Each  year,  since  1840,  the  legislature  has  voted  about  42,000 
francs;  three  important  societies  contribute  at  least  5000  francs ;  the  pro* 
▼incial  council  at  Hainault  annually  votes  6000  francs :  to  these  may  be 
added  the  funds  derived  from  endowments,  and  from  the  donations  and 
bequests  of  individuals.  Independently  of  the  temporary  relief  afforded  to 
the  widows,  orphans,  and  dependents  on  the  deceased,  the  benefits  are  still 
further  extended  by  furnishing  the  means  of  instruction  to  the  children. 
Thus,  the  institution,  in  providmg  for  the  moral  wants  of  living  generations, 
contribute  to  ameliorate  the  future  condition  of  the  working  miner.  The 
benefits  are  not  limited  solely  to  the  alleviation  of  the  physical  necessities. 

The  benefksial  efiects  of  this  system  are  best  evidenced  by  the  practical 
working  since  its  introduction.  On  the  1st  January,  1842,  the  proportion 
of  mining  establishments,  [exploitations,]  associated  on  the  foregoing  prin* 
ciples,  and  the  number  of  workmen  who  had  enrolled  themselves  as  mem- 
bers, were  as  follows : 

Exploitations.  Working  minera. 

Affiliated  exploitations,  forming  societies,        .         210  31,971 

Establishments  not  yet  associated,  .  160  7,306 

Total  in  the  kingdom,        ....  370  39,277 

Hence  we  perceive  that  the  affiliated  coal  establishments  of  Belgium 
amounted  to  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  and  the  workmen 
attached  to  the  provident  societies  were  not  less  than  eighty-one  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  mining  population.  This  is  the  best  indication  of  the 
ffeneral  approbation,  by  the  miners  themselves,  as  well  as  the  owners  and 
lessees  of  the  collieries,  of  these  institutions,  throughout  Belgium. 

"  Thus,  happily,"  concludes  M.  Desmaisieres,  "  have  these  humane  pro* 
jects  been  most  nobly  brought  about,  by  the  influence  of  the  proprietary, 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  government,  and  by  the  parental  solicitude  of  the 
sovereign." 

The  working  miner,  leA  to  himself,  has  not  the  foresight,  and  does  not 
possess  the  influence  necessary  to  bring  to  a  good  issue  such  projects  as 
these.  It  is  then  for  the  manufacturers  and  for  the  civil  administrations  to 
set  on  foot  the  establishment  of  beneficent  and  relief  funds.  Modem  phi- 
lanthropy has  nobly  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  workman.  What  is  important 
abote  all,  is  to  protect  him  against  the  reverses  which  continually  threaten 
industry,  in  all  the  gigantic  extension  to  which  it  has  reached.  It  is  not 
enouffh  to  provide  for  his  health — lor  his  comfort — he  ought  to  be  habituated 
to  reflect  as  to  the  future.  Once  accustom  him  to  do  this,  and  the  workman 
will  become  more  moral ;  because  he  will  be  persuaded  that  his  conditioi 
is  ameliorated. 
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The  mininff  art  was  early  diffused  through  the  states  of  Germany.  Various 
edicts  granted  privileges,  or  what  were  then  called  franchises,  to  the  cities  of 
the  mineral  districts. 

In  the  greater  part  of  these  ordinances  we  perceive  "  dispositions  pro- 
tectrices"  to  the  workmen ;  particularly  the  assurance  of  certain  aid  to  hinif 
self  and  to  his  fiunily,  in  cases  of  accident.    . 

The  ordinances  of  1534  and  1538,  made  for  the  mines  of  Hartz,  [Han- 
over,j  assured  to  the  wounded  labourer,  besides  medical  aid,  the  enjoyment 
of  his  pay,  for  eight  weeks,  if  the  working  company  made  profits ;  but  only 
during  lour  weeks  if  it  lost  Hence  we  observe  that  it  was  the  mining 
company  on  whom  the  expense  devolved. 

A  similar  ordinance,  of  the  22d  July,  1564,  made  in  the  dectorate  of 
Treves,  reserved  a  certain  weekly  sum  from  all  the  workmen's  wages, 
towards  these  objects.  This  is  the  earliest  edict  which  makes  mention  of  a 
reserved  fund,  introduced  by  fixed  regulation. 

An  edict  of  the  margrave  of  Brandebourg,  20th  Oct.  1509,  bestowed 
franchise  and  privileges  on  the  city  of  Tarnowitz,  in  Silesia.  Art.  I.  of 
this  act  foondeid  a  common  fund,  to  be  supported  by  moneys  retained  from 
the  pay  of  the  working  miners.  Its  object  was  to  contribute  to  the  founda- 
tion and  the  construction  of  churches  and  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afibrd  Christian  assistance  to  the  wounded  workmen ;  or,  in  case  of  death, 
to  their  widows  and  orphans. 

We  will  not  here  enumerate  all  the  ordinances  prescribed  in  favour  of 
the  raining  workman,  and  the  establishment  of  common  fiinds.  Similar 
institutions  exist  even  in  Sweden,  for  the  working  forgemen,  sick  or 
wounded ;  each  owner  of  forges,  every  master  forgeman,  contributes.  The 
simple  workman  bears  a  reserved  amount  equal  to  the  half  of  that  which 
is  contributed  by  the  master  forgeman. 

Germany  presents  us,  from  an  early  period,  an  example  of  two  institu- 
tions  by  which  we  might  profit.  1.  Mutual  insurance  funds  for  poor  mines: 
2.  Relief  societies — "  caisses  de  secours" — for  the  miners. 

The  first  of  these  institutions  is  especially  useful  in  the  infancy  of  the 
art  of  working  the  mines ;  but  when, — extraction  having  attained  consider- 
able amount, — the  production  tends  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  con- 
sumption, is  all  insurance  between  the  mines,  all  association  for  works  of 
general  utility  superfluous?  The  system  of  insurances  against  risks  of 
every  kind  has  only  been  developed  within  a  few  years,  in  Belgium  and  in 
France.  Mines  are  penetrated  with  the  necessity  of  remedies  against  the 
evils  of  unlimited  competition ;  against  the  disorders  which  it  has  tended 
to  produce.  Even  in  Belgium,  already,  one  of  our  financial  societies  has 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  species  of  institution,  [syndicat,]  for  the  in- 
dustry of  the  high-furnaces  and  forges.  These  ideas  should  not  be  lost 
Public  riches  as  well  as  private  fortunes  suffer  from  the  disorders  of  exces- 
sive competition ;  of  an  imprudent  excitement,  given  to  the  productive 
forces.     The  history  of  late  years  should  serve  us  as  a  warning. 

"  Caisses  de  secours*'  for  poor  miners,  wounded  or  sick,  at  length  exist  in 
Belgium,  but  the  government  alone  could  not  have  established  them.  In 
Germany,  the  development  early  given  to  the  "  exploitation"  of  mines ;  the 
important  number  of  workmen  devoted  to  this  branch  of  industry ;  the 

•  Abridmd  from  the  **  Notice  tur  l'^tubli«temcnt,  en  Belgique,  de  Cmiiic«  de  WToy^ 
lAce,  es  iwnui  dee  OsTrieri  Bfiieari."  BnueUee.  1843. 
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revenues  which  the  princes  derived  from  it ;  the  influence  which  they  en- 
joyed in  these  mine  operations,  by  virtue  of  the  principle  which  attributes 
them  to  the  sovereign,  [[droits  r^galienj  have  induced  the  depositories  of 
power  to  regulate  all  that  which  concerns  the  extraction  from  the  mine,  the 
duties,  and  the  relations  of  masters  and  servants.  Sacrifices  were  at  first 
alone  imposed  on  the  working  companies ;  subsequently  the  workmen  were 
called  on  to  contribute.  The  princes  granted  subsidies  or  privileges  to  the 
"  chests" ;  in  many  of  the  mines  firee  action  was  reserved  to  the  benefit  fund. 

These  institutions  were  regulated  by  some  suitable  persons,  chosen  by 
the  officers  of  the  prince.  The  funds  were  inclosed  in  boxes  having  several 
keys.    Sometimes  also  the  workmen  bore  a  part  in  the  directing  commission. 

The  working  miners  were  not,  in  Germany,  and  are  not  now,  abandoned 
bv  their  masters :  the  authorities  are  careful  to  provide  for  their  necessities. 
These  chests  were  sometimes  very  rich.  According  to  Jars,  the  revenues 
of  the  Caisse  of  the  poor  miners  of  the  department  of  Freyberg,  amount 
annually  to  24,000  livres :  about  the  year  1757,  the  capital,  invested  at  five 
per  cent  interest,  was  32,646  livres. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  STATES. 

As  regards  legislation  over  the  aid  aflbrded  to  the  workmen,  in  mining 
casualties,  the  articles  214  to  5K20,  of  the  general  code  of  the  Prussian  states, 
were  formed,  in  order  to  generalize  and  reproduce  the  various  local  statutesi. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  them  here. 

Finally,  public  authority  has  recently  sanctioned  regulations  for  the 
established  provident  institutions,  in  favour  of  working  miners,  in  Rkansk 
Pruuia, 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

What  the  wise  direction  of  public  authority  has  established  in  Germany, 
the  spirit  of  association,  the  sentiment  of  individual  independence,  the 
habit  of  calculation  and  of  observation,  have  consecrated  in  Great  Britain. 
The  associations  of  provident  institutions,  of  saving,  of  insurance,  of  chari- 
table, friendly  and  benefit  societies  and  clubs,  in  thb  country,  have  been 
clothed  with  the  popular  character,  always  visible  in  all  its  institutions. 
However,  the  patrona^  of  the  higher  classes  is  not  refused.  It  is  probable 
even  that  these  establishments  have  been  originated  by  the  masters  or  by  the 
mining  companies;  but  these  parties  have  plac^  themselves  in  the  back-ground 
of  the  picture.  The  charitable  or  friendly  societies  have  become  now  part 
of  the  customs  of  the  English  people.  The  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  covered 
with  them. 

We  have  consulted  the  documents  relating  to  the  benefit  societies,  or 
those  of  mutual  assistance,  in  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
general,  although  the  donations  of  distinguished  patrons,  or  those  of  the 
proprietors,  are  welcomed,  the  major  part  of  the  funds  is  supplied  by  the 
workmen ;  not  bv  means  of  a  voluntary  assessment,  but  by  virtue  of  statutes 
to  which  they  submit  on  entering  into  the  establishment. 

These  institutions  participate  in  the  character  of  insurance  societies,  but 
they  present  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  not,  to  any  one,  the  object  of  lucre 
or  of  a  speculation.  They  possess  the  defects  of  the  societies  of  mutual 
help ;  inasmuch  as,  in  general,  they  apply  only  to  a  small  number  of  indivi- 
duals. But  the  wisdom  with  which  the  funds  are  guarded,  the  prudence 
which  they  exercise  not  to  encroach  upon  the  reserve,  show  that  the  inooo- 
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Tenienc€8  are  at  least  but  slight.  The  workman  knows  that  the  "  chest"  is 
ocilj  maintained  by  his  contributions ;  he  knows  that  the  funds  cannot  be 
diTened,  and  he  makes  no  complaint,  in  any  case,  of  the  insignificance  of 
the  aid  he  receives  in  proportion  to  the  sacrifices  that  be  has  made. 

Nevertheless,  the  funds  are,  ordinarily,  sufficient,  and  in  affinity  with  the 
wants  of  the  members.  The  proprietor  of  the  English  mines  interests  him- 
self in  the  lot  of  his  workmen.  He  takes  pride  in  seeing  them  well-ordered 
and  economical.  For  his  own  advantage,  he  constructs,  for  the  use  of  his 
work-people,  habitations  convenient  to  the  seat  of  their  operations.  He 
gives  them,  sometimes,  dwellings  gratuitously.  He  founds  schools  for  the 
children ;  he  furnishes  a  place  for  a  common  library.  He  contributes  to 
the  stock  for  mutoal  assistance,  placed  under  his  patronage ;  he  holds  the 
funds,  and  pays  the  interest  on  them. 

In  England  especially, — and  the  attempts  to  reform  the  poor-laws  demon- 
strate it, — they  seek  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  those  institutions  which 
are  solely  charitable  or  purely  helpful.  The  superior  classes,  so  enlightened 
in  this  kingdom,  interfere  in  these  institutions  only  to  facilitate  their  opera- 
tion. The  government,  whose  action  ordinarily  remains  latent,  limits  itself 
to  the  publication  of  the  precise  formula  for  the  regulation  of  the  various 
societies  of  insurance  or  benefit. 

These  societies  when  they  have  acquired  some  extension,  are  very  careful 
to  solicit  and  secure  legal  sanction.  An  advocate  of  the  crown  is  appointed 
to  review  the  rules  of  the  associations  which  aspire  to  be  incorporated.  (The 
acts  of  Parliament,  10  Geo.  IV.  and  4  and  5  William  IV.,  fix  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  and  the  final  sanction  is  accorded  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county. 

The  numerous  philanthropic  societies  in  Great  Britain  second  the  ten- 
dency of  the  English  people  to  profit  by  the  benefits  of  co-operation.  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  times  to  come,  will  produce  such  wonders  as  we  owe,  in  the 
order  of  physics,  to  the  accumulation  of  steam,  or  to  electricity.  It  is  a 
lever  or  powerful  spring,  which  till  now  has  been  employed  but  imperfectly; 
but  whidi,  well  directed,  will  be  the  principle  of  prodigies  which  the  future 
viU  disclose. 

The  English  workman  is,  in  general,  better  instructed,  and  is  in  easier 
circumstances,  than  those  of  Belgium.  He  not  only  has  a  love  for  his  pro- 
fession, but  entertains  a  great  respect  for  his  superiors  and  for  the  laws. 
The  habit  of  economy,  the  advantage  he  finds  in  it,  the  pride  which  the 
sentiment  of  his  power  and  good  conduct  gives  him,  contribute  to  strengthen 
these  moral  ties.  We  speak  not  now  of  the  workers  in  the  great  manufac- 
tories :  reduced  to  the  state  of  paupers ;  ill  fed  ;  exposed  to  every  privation. 
But  the  working  miner  is,  in  this  kingdom,  in  a  more  favorable  position 
than  the  Belgian  miner. 

There  are  two  traits  of  character  in  the  English  workmen  that  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of: — the  care  that  they  take  to  provide  a  suitable  and  reli- 
gious burial  for  their  deceased  comrades,  and  the  importance  which  they 
atuch  to  the  education  of  their  children.* 

The  picture  thus  presented  by  M.  Visschers,  of  the  condition  of  the 
English  miners,  is  drawn  by  a  friendly  hand,  and  perhaps  may  be  considered 
somewhat  flattering. 

To  the  foregoing  liberal  views  of  this  philanthropist,  we  proceed  to  note 
some  prominent  statistics  on  the  miners'  Benefit  Societies, and  on  the  casual- 
ties of  coal  mining  in  England;  a  country  which  has  perhaps  a  greater  in- 
terest in  these  subjects  than  any  other,  being  the  largest  coal  producer,  and 

*  Notict  Mr  l*«lAbliM«meBt  de  CiiMes  de  Pr^Toyance.  M.  A.  Vinchen,  1843,  p.  18. 
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employing  a  more  namerous  population  in  its  extraction,  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  united. 

The  continuance  of  Toluntarj  subscriptions  to  the  innumerable  prorident 
societies  of  the  mining  districts,  proves  the  prevailing  reliance  on  their 
efficacy  in  times  of  emergency;  while  the  almost  universal  enrollment,  as 
contributing  members,  of  the  class  of  operatives  especially  interested  in 
the  result,  attest  the  estimate  which  has  b€«n  formed,  by  the  working  miners 
themselves,  of  the  salutary  influence  of  those  associations.  Ix>cal  instances, 
we  are  constrained  to  admit,  may  be  cited  where  abuses  have  existed ;  where 
the  system  has  been  rendered  less  operative  for  good  by  defective  arrange- 
ments ;  by  erroneous  calculations  at  the  outset ;  or  by  occasional  improri- 
dence  in  the  management ;  such,  for  instance,  as  has  been  shown  by  a 
Parliamentary  Report  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-fields;  a  district 
which  has  acquired  a  lamentable  notoriety,  for  the  habits  and  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  its  mining  population.  But  the  general  working  of  the 
relief  funds  and  provident  societies,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  is  satisfactory :  creating  habits  of  foresight  and  economy— com- 
pulsory probably  at  first— and,  above  all,  estimable  in  bringing  opportune 
succour  to  the  maimed  and  the  sick,  and  relief  to  the  infirm;  in  providing 
support  to  the  survivors  of  those  frightful  accidents  which  so  ofien  occur ; 
in  securing  decent  burial  to  the  dead,  and,  in  aflfording  consolation  to  the 
&milies  of  such  as  have  unfortunately  perished. 

The  drawback  on  the  utility  of  the  ordinary  country  clubs,  seems  to  con- 
sist in  their  local  operation  and  restricted  character ;  in  the  limited  and 
fluctuating  nature  of  their  resources.  0(\en  based  on  erroneous  data ;  fre* 
qnently  originating  with,  and  conducted  by,  the  uninformed ;  isolated  in  all 
respects; — they  want  the  power  and  uniformity,  almost  amounting  tonation> 
ality  which  the  coherence  of  the  Belgian  confederated  erploUaiunu,  guaran- 
teed by  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  government  and  laws,  seems  to  assure  to 
the  individual  societies  of  which  they  are  made  up. 

In  England  there  are  no  public  institutions  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
the  country  club  system.  It  has  been  even  considered  better  to  leave  the 
supposed  evils  to  be  corrected  by  the  interested  parties  themselves.  More- 
over it  is  contended  that  the  extension  of  especial  public  protection  and 
relief  in  favour  of  one  class  of  operatives,  is  incompatible  with  strict  justice 
towards  numerous  other  classes  who  also  pursue  hazardous  occupations ; 
sochy  for  instance,  as  the  sea  service,  in  which  2,000  British  sailors  are 
annually  estimated  to  perish  by  shipwreck ;  which  appears  very  little  to 
exceed  the  number  of  the  killed  and  disabled  miners. 

Violent  deaths,  which  occurred  in  55  mining  districts  of  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  year  1838. 

By  fiilling  down  shafts,     ....  63 

Breaking  of  ropes,  ....  1 

Ascending  and  descending,  -  -  -  10 

Drowned,  .....  22 

Falling  of  stones  and  coals,  ...  97 

Explosions  of  gas,  ....  88 

Explosions  of  gunpowder,  ...  4 

By  trams  and  wagons,       -  -  -  •  21 

By  various  injuries,  ....  43 

Total,  349 
Miming  CmsmMa  tn  the  89utk  Stafardshire  Coal  District.— ThiB  di 
trict  has  been  recently  investigated  by  the  "  Midland  Mining  Commission 
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"^nport,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tan- 

;><,  the  most  distressing  part  of 

::ls  which  I  am  persuaded  must 

■  fillude  to  the  frightful  amount  of 

hy  day  leaving  the  fatherless  and 

■  iic  midst  of  health  and  vigour,  of 

■Mft. 

•  »Mcd   to  investigate  this  subject  so 

«irM ruction  of  human  life  was  a  neces- 

•)t'  the  working  of  the  thick-coal  seam; 

1^  incurred.    On  the  contrary,  however, 

'viiig  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  shall 

itifying  contrast  to  the  general  course  of 

ihft  records  of  the  "  General  Registry  Oflice," 
J  appalling  results. 

.iiurs  in  the  Dudley  CoaUfieldf  in  5i  years,  yiz. 
>tT  1842,  and  the  proportion  of  such  deaths  as 
;  eleven  parishes,  whose  population  in  1841  was 
rvo  that  in  this  population  there  appears  to  be  no 
:iic  total  number  of  miners,  so  that  we  are  deficient 
'.ring  the  results  with  other  districts. 
•  >r  15  years  and  upwards,  in  5i  years,  -  1122 

liuT  killed  by  accidents,  -  -  610 

lit  [being  54.3  killed,  out  of  every  100  deaths,]     54.3 
miners  at  their  deaths,  years,        -  -  36§ 

tier  has  more  than  an  equal  chance  of  being  killed,  in  pur- 
nion. 
:  '  a  return  by  Mr.  Best,  manager  of  the  large  works  of  the 
t  tinipany,  the  proportions  of  casualties,  in  the  Netherton  col- 
:ii  1842,  or  rather  for  45  weeks  in  that  year,  as  follows : 

Men         Acci-     Of  which     Accidents     Deathi 
employed,    denti.    were  faul.    per  cent,    per  cent. 

i.k  coal  pits,  82        59  4  72  5 

Liri  coal  and  iron-stone  pits,     92        67  0  73  0 


174       126  4 

A-  during  this  year,  1842,  the  works  were  inactive  for  seven  weeks,  on 
o'uut  of  the  strike  of  the  men,  if  we  take  the  proportion  for  the  entire 
■  :.r  or  52  weeks,  the  result  shows  a  total  of  near  146  accidents,  sufficiently 
.'crious  to  prevent  men  from  working,  out  of  174  mines. 

Mr.  Best  adds,  that  in  the  same  year  was  paid,  to  the  sick  colliers,  miners' 
widows  and  orphans  in  that  establishment,  upwards  of  <£o60= 82,721. 

Mr.  Smith,  manager  of  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  employing 
1054  miners,  funishes  the  following  statement  also  for  the  year  1842,  or  for 
45  weeks  only. 

Thick  coal  colliers,         ....  429 

Thin  coal  and  ironstone  miners,  ...  290 

Limestone  miners,  ....  335 

1054  men. 
Medical  relief,  and  pensions  paid  to  wounded  and  superannuated  miners 
and  wkknrs,  ;£960  Os.— $4,658. 

*  Midland  Mining  CommiMion,  Fint  Report,  1S43,  p.  Uv. 
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Proin  the  deUiils  of  the  miDiog  caeualties  in  this  region,  it  appears  that 
none  have  been  occasioned  by  inundation^  and  very  few  by  explosions  of 
fire-damp.  This  gas  appears  to  be  not  engendered  by  the  Staffordshire 
coal,  so  abundantly  as  in  roost  other  fields ;  the  men  usually  working  with 
open  candles. 

The  reporter  goes  on  to  state  the  remarkable  circumstance  that,  with  so 
great  a  number  of  frightful  accidents,  constantly  occurring,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  hospital  in  the  whole  mining  district,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  in-door  patients  at  the  Wolverhampton  Dispensary.  All  other  cases, 
requiring  peculiar  skill,  must  be  sent  to  Birmingham. 

A  serious  case  of  explosion  occurred  on  the  Idth  August,  1845,  at  llvi* 
dale,  near  Dudley,  when  twenty  miners  lost  their  lives.  Among  other  cases 
may  be  added  that  at  Round's  Green  colliery,  near  Oldburg,  by  whic|i 
twenty  lives  were  lost,  on  the  1 7th  November,  1846,  leaving  fourteen 
widows  and  one  hundred  and  two  orphans  destitute. 

Benefit  Clubs  in  the  Dudky  or  South  Siafordshire  Coalfield.— Th^ 
report  from  which  we  have  last  quoted,  examines  into  the  nature  of  the 
associations  among  the  miners  of  this  district,  for  the  relief  of  the  members 
in  sickness,  and  for  their  burials,  and  allowances  to  their  widows.  "  lliese 
institutions,  so  beneficial  in  themselves,  and  so  well  calculated,  if  properly 
regulated,  to  counteract  the  habitual  improvidence  of  the  workmen,  and  to 
compensate,  in  some  small  degree,  for  the  absence  of  a  wealthier  class  living 
amongst  them,  are,  by  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  interested  parties,  converted 
into  one  of  the  numerous  means  by  which  the  hard«earned  wages  of  the 
miner  are  transferred  from  his  pocket  to  the  till  of  the  public  house." 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  details  which  appear  in  the  pages  of  the 
report.  It  is  evident  enough  that  the  practical  working  of  the  system  is 
greatly  in  need  of  amendment;  and,  indeed,  occasionally  is  productive  of 
injurious  consequences.  The  evidence  shows  that  these  clubs  are  always 
held  at  public  houses,  and  are  promoted  by  the  publicans  for  their  owo 
benefit.  By  reason  of  the  abuses  of  the  system,  and  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  funds  to  drinking  and  unnecessary  expenses,  the  results  are  far  less 
beneficial  than  they  might  be. 

The  **  friendly  societies  or  sick  clubs,**  are  very  numerous,  and  are  estab- 
lished on  various  principles.  They  engage  with  a  medical  man  to  attend 
the  members  during  sickness ;  and  he  is  paid  from  25.  to  4^.  [fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar]  per  annum,  for  each  member  enrolled.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that 
if  a  member  continues  a  charge  on  the  sick  fund  fisr  twelve  months  at  one 
Ume,  he  is  reduced  to  half  pay  for  life,  and  allowed  to  follow  his  emj^oy- 
ment  if  he  is  able. 

There  are  also  **  Odd  Fellows  and  Lodges**  established  oo  the  same 
principle  as  the  clubs,  with  the  addition  of  the  ceremonies  and  feasts,  but 
as  these  are  attended  with  considerable  expense,  the  steady  mechanics  pre- 
fer the  common  "  sick  dubs.** 

The  "  Fidd  Clubs**  are  confined  entirely  to  the  miners,  and  afford  medi- 
cal attendance  and  sick-pay  only  during  illness  from  accidents  occasioned 
by  the  work.  The  payments  to  these  clubs  are  compulsory,  and  the  em- 
ployer always  stops  the  contributions,  out  of  the  wages  of  the  men.  The 
miners  are  very  generally  in  a  sick  or  *<  life  club**  in  addition  to  their  "  field 
dub." 

Mr.  Simkiss,  from  whose  evidence  we  extract  the  foregoing  notes,  adds 
that  ''all  the  clubs  or  societies,  in  this  neighbourhood,  must  be  founded  on 
erroneous  principles,  as  they  are  of  short  duration.  The  oldest  I  can  find 
have  not  been  in  existence  more  than  seventy  years ;  and  by  far  the|majority 
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do  not  last  ooa  third  of  that  time."  For  aome  yeara,  when  new  membera 
aie  joining,  and  the  funds  are  oonseqiiently  increasing,  they  appear  to  be  ia 
a  prosperoua  condition.  But  when  the  original  members  grow  old  and 
become  a  aeriooa  charge  on  the  funds,  young  men  look  out  to  join  younger 
chiba.  The  original  club  first  becomes  stationary;  then  as  the  deatha 
increase  the  fundi  decline,  the  numbers  diminish;  and,  after  struggling  for 
awhile,  they  ultimately  diride  whst  little  stock  is  left  among  the  few  sur^ 
▼irors.  Thus,  those  who  have,  during  life,  contributed  regularly,  with  an 
assurance  of  prof  isioo  in  their  old  age,  are  now,  when  they  want  the  moat, 
left  with  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  psrochial  relief. 

The  miners  and  mechanics,  generally,  make  no  profision  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  clubs,)  for  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  old  age.  There  are  teiy 
few  who  efer  make  any  deposits  in  the  savings'  bank^  and  the  instancea  of 
mioen  becoming  depositors,  are  so  few,  that  we  may  almoat  say,  there  are 
•one  of  that  class." 

Besides  the  voluntary  clubs  above  mentioned,  establi^ed  by  minera 
Ihemaelves,  there  is  a  regular  system  of  relief  for  men  wounded  or  killed  in 
the  service,  and  alao  to  their  widows. 

In  the  thick-coal  mines,  [ten  yard  coal]  the  custom  is  for  the  owner  of 
the  mine  to  allow  6f.  a  week  to  (he  wounded ;  and  Is.  6d.  a  week  to  the 
widowof  any  man  killed ;  together  with  Is.  a  week  to  each  child  which  ahe 
may  have  under  the  ase  of  ten.  The  men  on  their  part,  make  a  special 
collection  at  every  weekly  pay,  for  any  wounded  man,  or  widow  of  a  fellow 
workman,  of  as  much  ss  will  make  up  another  6s.  weekly.* 

The  most  mischievous  sort  of  clubs,  both  to  the  finances  and  the  morals 
of  the  miners,  are  what  are  called  **  money  clubs;"  being  subscriptions  to 
certain  fonds,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  South  Staffordshire  coal  dis* 
trict,  all  which  money  is  spent  in  drink  at  public  houses.  By  the  evidence 
of  the  resident  clergy,  the  regulations  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  clubs  here 
are  "terribly  destructive  of  the  morals  and  the  savings  of  the  workmen." 

It  is  due  to  the  clergy  of  this  district  to  state  that  they  strenuously  ex- 
erted themselves  to  induce  the  adoption  of  clubs  conducted  on  sounder 
principles,  as  well  as  other  institutions  calculated  to  remove  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  Here  are  "  PravirUni  societies"  for  savings  and  for  relief  in 
sickness,  in  connection  with  Sunday  and  day  schools.  There  are  also 
«  Weslryan  Clubs,"  and  "Clothing  Clubs;"  the  latter  have  a  beneficial  effect 
in  inducing  habits  of  saving.  To  these  we  may  add  the  "  Dorcas  societies" 
consisting  of  charitably  disposed  ladies,  who  hold  stated  meetings,  and  make 
articles  of  clothing  which  are  sold  to  the  poor  at  half  the  price  of  the 
materials^ 

A  series  of  articles  on  Benefit  Societies,  by  Dr.  Beard,  was  published  in 
the  "  People's  Joumar'  in  1847.  From  these  we  learn  in  detail  how  ex- 
tensive and  almost  universal  are  the  failures  of  the  English  Benefit  associ- 
ations, arising  from  defective  management,  and  from  tlie  erroneous  structure 
of  their  respective  constitutions. 

In  the  **  Odd  Fellow  and  Friendly  Societies"  the  scale  on  which  they 
have  failed^nd,  unless  great  changes  are  introduced,  will  fail — is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Nelson,  fearfully  large.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sherman  lately  stated 
at  a  public  meeting  in  Liverpool — '  Mr.  Ansell  had  told  him  of  two  thou- 
sand societies  having  been  submitted  to  him  in  three  years,  whose  aibirs 
were  proved  to  be  altogether  insolvent.'    "  But,"  observes  Dr.  Beard,  "  there 

*  Fim  Report  oTUm  BTidland  MiDinf  CommiMioB^  p.  U. 
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18  another  kind  of  failore:  the  staff  breaks  under  the  hand  of  the  poor  rick, 
aged  man,  the  first  time  he  leans  on  it  Benefit  societies,  in  oomberiess 
instances,  db  not  aflbrd  the  needfnl  aid." 

We  trust  there  needs  no  apology  for  calling  attention,  through  the  medium 
ci  the  foregoing  passages,  to  the  defective  construction  of  associations 
whicli  were  designed  for  the  most  useful  and  beneficial  purposes. 

The  extent  of  their  failure  can  scarcely  be  fully  ascertained;  for  the 
sufferers  are  in  humble  life ;  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  society,  and  have 
no  sufficient  means  of  making  their  injuries  known.  A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  only  resource  by  which  benevolent  men  could 
acquire  some  knowledffe  of  the  number  of  these  failures,  and  of  the  snftr- 
ings  they  have  entailed."*  , 

GtmwaXL'^f*  The  diseases  of  miners,"  forms  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  addressed  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall :  and 
also  another  by  Dr.  Barham.  They  contain  some  very  important  statistical 
statements  respecting  the  deaths  and  diseases  among  the  mining  population 
of  Cornwall,  and  a  series  of  comparisons  between  the  mining  districts  of 
Cornwall  and  the  coal  regions  of  Staffordshire,  Northumberiand,  dtct 

Miners*  Club, — ^It  does  not  appear  that  provident  associations,  of  mnch 
utility  or  permanent  character,  prevail  in  the  mining  districts  of  Comwalli 
and  the  want  of  a  better  system  there  has  been  frequently  deplored.  Various 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  mining  schools,  and  beneficial  soeie* 
ties,  founded  on  an  adequate  scale  and  based  on  correct  principles,  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  inefiectually  advocated  in  Cornwall.  That  of  a 
general  miners'  club  is  the  last 

In  1846,  efforts  were  made  to  engage  the  public  sympathy  in  ftvonr  of 
this  association,  and  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the  lords  and  adventurers 
to  ffive  their  countenance  to  the  plan,  and  to  support  the  wishes  of  the  mreat 
body  of  miners.  The  project  for  a  "  Miners'  Society"  had  previoudy  been 
abandoned,  for  want  of  the  requisite  co-operation  of  the  influential  classes. 

It  was  urged  that  necessity  and  policy  required  the  establishment  of  a 
provident  association  in  every  district,  or  of  branches  emanating  firom  one 
general  society  or  club,  which  should  be  based  upon  such  principles  as 
should  amply  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  labouring  miner,  when* 
through  the  various  risks,  inseparable  from  his  hazardous  avocation,  he 
should  be  incapacitated  from  labour. 

If,  as  we  infer  from  the  address  of  some  of  the  advocates  for  this  general 
club,  the  thirty  thousand  miners  are  to  contribute  their  full  share  of  the 
annual  funds,  and  the  lords  and  adventurers,  and  benevolent  persons  to  sup- 
ply the  other  moiety,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  " caisses  de  secours"  the 
project  appears  to  be  unobjectionable ;  for  it  has  been  well  proved,  that  no 
plan  works  well  as  a  merely  charitable  institution  giving  gratuitous  aid ;  no 
project  is  successful  in  teaching  the  importance  of  foresight  and  timely 
economy,  which  does  not  comprise  the  contributions  of  the  working  miners 
themselves,  and  constitute  them  joint  guardians  of  the  funds  destined  to 
relieve  their  future*  wants. 

Mining  Accidents  in  Great  Britain. — The  Mining  Journal,  January, 
1644,  published  a  list  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  deaths  and  acci- 
dents  noted  in  its  columns  during  the  previous  eight  months. 

Out  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  deaths  of  odliers  oolj 
among  that  class  of  population,  reported  by  the  Midland  Mining  Cwnaam 

•  Th«  People*!  JoutmI,  JqIj,  1847.  t  Miniiig  ReTiew,  Aof att,  18S9,  and  1841. 
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By  DO  lev  Ihaa  six  hundred  and  ten  arose  from  accidents ;  by  which  it 
ippeirs  there  is  a  frightful  advance  of  mining  mortality.  The  editor  con- 
ceifes  that  **  the  number  of  lives  sacrificed  annually,  cannot  be  less  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  exclusive  of  the  numerous  cases  recorded  in 
which  severe  injuries  have  been  received,  resulting  ultimately  in  the  loss  of 
lives."* 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  English  to  state,  that  he  has  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
done  his  utmost  towuds  the  humane  object  of  establishing  institutions  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  accidents  in  mines,  and  has  let  no  opportunity 
pass  of  awakening  sympathy  in  favour  of  that  unfortunste  class.  We  fear 
that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  following  severe  remark  :— 

''England  is  justly  proud  of  her  numerous  charities,  her  hospitals  for  the 
ack  and  maimed,  her  asylums  for  the  aged  and  decayed  members  of  society, 
and  her  institutions  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  widow  and 
oq)bto.  But,  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  a  country  indebted,  in  a  great 
neasore,  for  her  position  to  her  mineral  riches,  cannot  reckon,  amongat  her 
numerous  charitable  establishments,  one  which  is  devoted  to  the  maimed 
or  aged  collier  or  miner,  nor  a  [public]  fund  wherewith  to  support  the 
widow  and  the  &therless  who  may  be  bereaved  of  their  natural  protector 
by  accidents  in  mines."! 

The  same  gentleman,  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dsted  28th 
Januaiy,  1846,  atated  that  the  loss  of  life  in  mines  and  collieries  within  the 
preceding  year,  was  upward  of  a  thousand  individuals. 

A  printed  statement  has  subsequently  appeared,  wherein  it  is  shown  that 
in  twelve  cases  alone,  in  thirty-two  years,  there  was  sustained  a  loss  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-three  lives,  in  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  coal- 
field, chiefly  by  explosions  in  the  pits.     We  add  the  details  below. 


Date. 

Loctlitiei. 

Lirei  loit 

Causei. 

ldI3,  May  25tb, 

Felling, 

92 

Explosion. 

IdJo,  May  3d, 

Heaton, 

75 

Inundation. 

do.    June  2d, 

Newbottle, 

57 

Explosion. 

1921,  October  23d, 

WallKnd, 

52 

do. 

1823,  Norember  3d, 

Rainton, 

59 

do. 

1S35.  June  18th, 

Wallsend, 

102 

do. 

1839.  June, 

St.  Hilda, 

32 

do. 

do.    June  23d, 

South  Shields, 

51 

do. 

1841. 

Wellington  and 

Thornley,    41 

1843. 

King  pit, 

29 

1844,  Sept  38th, 

Haswell, 

95 

do. 

1845,  August  21st, 

Jarrow  colliery. 

39 

do. 

Cases  of  death,  723 
A  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1843,  by  the 
pitmen  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  in  which  they  state  that  within 
ihe  preceding  twenty  years  upwards  of  seven  hundred  pitmen,  the  friends  and 
companions  of  the  petitioners,  had  been  miserably  destroyed  in  the  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland  mines,  by  explosions  of  inflammable  gas,  and  that 
others  met  the  most  fearful  deaths  from  various  other  causes ;  that  these 
explosions  have  always  been  traced  to  the  want  of  suflicient  ventilation, 
permitting  the  accumulation  of  the  gas  in  such  masses  that,  when  set  fire  to. 
It  explodes  with  suflicient  force,  sometimes,  to  blow  men  up  a  shall  six 
hundred  feet  deep  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  and  to  shake  the  solid 

*  BTmiag  Joarnil,  Jtnutrj  20th,  1844. 

1  Mining  Jovroil,  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  391 ;  ilfo,  Slit  Jmutry,  1846. 
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grornid  similarly  to  an  earthqaake.  They  state  that,  knowing  the  Dafy 
lamp  is  liable  to  iire  an  explosive  mixture  under  certain  ctreomstaiices, 
they  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  their  lives  being  secured  by  an  inperfiecl 
instrument,  easily  deranged,  and  which  at  the  moment  of  greatest  danger 
l>rings  on  the  mischief  it  is  intended  to  prevent,  and  on  the  supposed  safety 
of  which  has  been  based  the  modern  practice  of  carrying  foul  underground 
workings  to  a  most  dangerous  extent. 

The  petitioners,  who  assembled  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  at  their 
meeting,  suggested  that  the  only  way  of  working  the  mines  with  security, 
would  be  by  sinking  two  shafts  at  the  "  winning,"  and  as  the  work  exteads 
making  additional  shafts.  The  mine  would  then  be  thoroughly  ventilal«d, 
the  coal  more  easily  worked,  and  the  petitioners  secured  firom  these  terrible 
accidents. 

Mhnng  CasuMts  in  ike  North  tf  England.'^The  list  we  have  given  of 
the  loss  of  life,  chiefly  by  explosions  in  twelve  cases  ak>ne,  in  the  conaties 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  by  no  means  exhibits  the  entire  number 
of  deaths  there  from  that  cause. 

The  subjoined  statistical  table  shows  that  they  comprised  in  eighty  yean, 
between  1756  and  1886,  the  destruction  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  miners.  The  cases  of  explosions,  more  than  one  hundred  in 
number,  were  attended  by  the  loss  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  one 
lives,  out  of  this  complement  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  tweaty- 
seven.  A  large  extension  to  this  catalogue  might  be  made  by  the  addition 
of  the  cases  since  1886,  in  fact,  amounting  to  many  hundreds. 


Period. 


1756  to  1800. 
1800  to  1815. 

1816  to  1836 


Cioiet. 


[  By  esploMoni, 
( By  iiaBdationi, 
^By  exploffioDf , 

InundaUoni, 

Borating  ortteam-boiler, 
locomotiYe, 
^By  explosion, 

Inuodfttion, 
'  SuflTocation, 

Ftlling  of  itonei, 

Bunting  of  •tetmboileri, 


No. 


305 

6 

S3S 

74 

18 
664 
3 
7 
6 

IS 


Total 
deaiht. 


811 

^  424 

>  692 
1427 


Annoal 
deathi. 


7f 

26i 

34i 


About    21,000 
employed  abore  and 

low  grOQMl. 


These  tables  can  only  be  usefully  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
results  of  other  mining  districts,  when  we  know  the  number  of  workmen 
actually  employed  at  those  times  and  places  respectively.  According  to  Mr. 
Buddie,  the  foregoing  list  of  deaths  does  not  comprise  those  which  result 
from  the  ordinary  casualties  of  life.* 

The  followin|[  sutement  has  been  published  of  six  cases  of  fire-damp  ir 
the  Jarrow  colliery,  on  the  Durham  side  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  number  o 
deaths  they  occasioned. 

In  1817,  1st  explosion,    -        •        . 
1820,  2d  «        .        -        - 

1826,  3d  «... 

1828,  4th  «•        •        .        . 

1830,  5th  "... 

1845,  6th  "... 


6  killed. 

2 

(1 

42 

«« 

8 

it 

42 

U 

M 

f« 

In  twenty-eight  years, 

•  M.  Piot  in  Aaaalee  dea  Mines,  V< 
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Hie  atieiUioQ  of  tha  goverainent  has  been  attracted  to  the  formidable 
nmture  of  these  exploeionsy  and  in  rooeot  important  caaet,  it  has  nominated 
•onmifnonty  conaiating  of  gentJemen  of  science  and  experience,  to  such 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Uaswell  and  the  Jarrow  explosions,  and  have  directed 
a  aearehing  iofailigaUon  to  be  instituted  into  the  causes  which  led  to  these 
calaanopbea. 

The  qnality  of  the  deleterious  gases  of  the  Jarrow,  the  Habburn  and  the 
Gateshead  collieries  was  examined  in  1846,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Graham,  and  the 
Miaing  Journal  of  June  I6th  contains  an  article  by  that  gentleman^  **  on 
fhe  eompositioii  of  the  fire  damp  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field,"  and  the  re* 
suit  (rf  his  invcfliigation.  From  this  paper  it  appears  that  the  gas  of  Kil« 
liBgwoith  colliery,  near  Jarrow,  where  the  great  explosion  of  1845  took 
placet  issues  from  a  fissure  in  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  and  has  been  kept 
enioterruplediy  burning,  as  the  means  of  lighting  the  horse  road  in  the 
BHne,  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  without  any  sensible  diminution  in  ita 
quantity.  At  the  Gateshead  colliery,  also,  the  gas  is  collected  as  it  isauei^ 
and  is  used  for  lighting  the  mine,  while  at  the  Hebburn  colliery  the  gas 
ascends  from  a  Iwre  made  down  into  the  Bensham  coal-seam,  which  is 
biffhly  charged  with  gas,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  many  accidents. 

We  add  to  the  table  in  the  foregoing  extract,  a  recent  incomplete  return 
cf  the  numbers  of  miners  that  have  perished  in  the  Durham  and  North- 
umberland ooal  mines  in  the  last  42  years.  ^ 

ToUl  deathtM 
TFrom  explosion,  1 05 ") 

1^  I  Inundated  by  water,  75  | 

i>^i*??Ui    <  Choke  damp,  9  >.  229 

IWM  to  1821.  I  g^j,^  bursting  and  other  J 

L    causes,  40J 

r  From  explosions,  732  \ 

192!  to  1843  *!  Falling  stone,  choke  damp  I   82n 

(^     and  other  causes,  89  j           I  About  990  cases 

r  Explosions,  in  two  cases  1           f    ^^  death. 

1S44  to  1845  <      only,  exclusive  of  other  V   1343 

I      accidents,  J 
Total  killed  in  42  years  in  one  district,  besides   %    — — - 

numerous  cases  which  have  been  omitted,  )    1184 

This  appalling  account  of  loss  of  life  in  this  class  of  working  men  has,  it 
is  said,  led  among  other  causes  to  the  association  of  colliers  in  the  north  of 
England,  called  *'  the  Union,"  which  lately  comprised  60,000  persons. 

This  association,  it  appears,  has  other  objects  besides  those  contemplated 
by  the  Belgian  provident  institutions,  or  the  «  caisses  de  secours"  of  the 
French  mines.  One  object  aimed  at  is  the  facility  it  affords  for  enabling 
large  bodies  of  operatives  to  strike  for  rise  of  wages,  &c,,  or  to  consolidate 
the  interests  of  an  important  and  numerous  class  in  the  community. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  is  not  a  colliery  in  the  kingdom  in  which  the  men 
are  not  daily  and  hourly  exposed  to  similar  fatal  accidents  as  are  recorded 
abote,  which  cannot  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  bad  ventilation,  and 
the  extent  of  the  underground  operations,  where  in  some  mines  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  of  passages  have  been  cut. 

Dr.  Barham  has  communicated  an  article  on  "the  accidents  and  diseases 
of  miners,"  more  especially  directed  towards  those  of  Cornwall.  He  instir 
tntes  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Cor- 
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nish  mines  of  copper  and  tin,  and  those  of  the  coal  districts.  ^The  chances 
of  fiolent  deaths  in  the  latter  greatly  preponderate. 

Thus,  there  were  in  the  Ijne  and  Wear  district,  in  the  40  years  from 
1800  to  1840,  1480  deaths  from  accidents,  oat  of  a  mining  population  of 
21,000  persons,  men  and  boys,  of  whom  fife  eighths  worked  underground. 

Out  of  the  1480  deaths  in  the  collieries,  1325  deaths,  or  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole,  were  caused  by  explosions  or  inundations — accidents  to  which 
Cornish  mines  are  rarely  subjected. 

From  official  returns  giren  by  the  Register-general,  we  are  furnished 
with  materials  for  comparmg  the  mortality  among  miners  with  that  in  other 
classes  of  the  community.  By  the  census  of  1841,  the  number  of  males^of 
twenty  years  and  upwards,  employed  in  the  coal  mines,  as  well  as  those  of 
salt  and  the  metals,  was  124,6iS7.  Among  these,  the  vident  deaths  regis- 
tered in  the  year  1840  were  498.  The  only  employment  which  was  equally 
fatal  was  that  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service.  The  elative  proportions^ 
of  deaths  in  an  equal  number,  are  as  fdlows: 

In  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  -  -      4006 

In  the  mines,  ....  3939 

In  the  agricultural  population  of  England,  -  •      1221* 

Frightful  as  is  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  mortality  in  the  northern 
ooal-field  mines,  we  derive  some  consolation  from  perceiving  that  it  falb 
very  short  of  that  in  the  Belgian  coal-field.    The  results  are  interesting. 

General  Cases.  In  Belgium,  out  of  20,000  miners,  the  total  numb^  of 
deaths  was  1710  in  twenty  years,  prior  to  1841,  averaging  85.5  per  annum, 
or  thirty  to  every  one  thousand  miners  employed,  annually. 

In  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  coal-neld  the  total  of  deaths  in  the 
mines  was  990  in  the  twenty-four  years  prior  to  1846,  averaging  41.28 
annually,  in  21,000  miners,  or  19.65  to  every  1000  annually. 

To  render  the  comparison  more  exact,  we  find  that  the  number  of  deaths  in 
Belgium,  proportionate  to  21 ,000  miners,  ^out  of  28,000)  is  64.12  per  annum. 

The  Durham  and  Northumberland  coal-field,  average  of  24  years  prior  to 
1846,  4L28  per  annum.  Do.,  average  of  20  years  prior  to  1837,  34.60 
per  annum. 

Thus  the  number  of  general  cases  of  death,  in  a  corresponding  number  of 
miners,  is  55  per  cent  greater  in  Belgium  than  in  the  English  northern 
coal-field.  When,  however,  we  analyze  the  causes  of  these  deaths,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  proportions  are  reversed,  and  the  fatal  cases  oi  firedamp  are 
far  greater  in  the  Newcastle  than  in  the  Belgian  coal-field. 

Explosions, — Belgium,  503  killed  out  of  28,000  miners,  or  377  ool  of 
21,000,  average  18.85  per  annum  in  20  years. 

Northern  c^-field,  out  of  28,000  miners,  or  866  out  of  21,000,  average 
36.09  per  annum  in  24  years. 

The  mortality  by  fire-damp  being  greater  in  the  English  coal-field  by  81 
per  cent,  than  in  that  of  Belgium;  or  thus,  annual  deaths  by  ezploaions  in 
the  Belgian  coal-mines,  0.89  out  of  every  1000  persons  employed.  lo  the 
Newcastle  coal-field.  1.72  out  of  every  1000  persons  employed. 

Our  data  is  somewhat  too  scanty  to  pursue  these  comparisons  far.  A 
statement  of  the  number  of  miners  killed,  from  various  causes,  in  fifteen 
years  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  in  France,  shows  the  deaths  to  be  in  the 
proportion  of  1  in  100  persons  employed.  This  ratio,  if  correct,  is  ello^ 
mous.  That  of  Belgium  averages  I  in  327.  The  Newcastle  cotl-fialdj 
1  in  508. 

*  Bfiiiiog  Joonia],  Jaaotry  1, 1841. 
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lifresi  of  Dean. — Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  inio  mines. — In  1842, 
ample  reports  were  mtde  bj  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Gloucestershire 
mining  district  He  says  that  this  woodland  and  mining  region,  although 
comprising  an  area  of  only  22,000  acres,  is  so  much  isolated  in  its  charac- 
ter and  local  customs,  that  it  presents  a  field  of  more  than  common  interest 

The  employment  of  females  in  the  mines  and  collieries  is  happily  almost 
imknown  in  the  forest.  Boys,  however,  and  those  often  of  a  very  early 
age,  are  employed  in  considerable  numbers,  as  the  thinness  of  the  seams  of 
coal  requires  the  labour  of  mere  children,  from  their  very  limited  height. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  commissioners'  report,  it  is  proved 
io  some  of  the  forest  mines,  that  the  subterranean  roadways  or  passages  are 
so  small,  that  even  the  youngest  children  cannot  mot(e  along  them  without 
crawling  on  their  hands  and  feet ;  in  which  unnatural  and  constrained  po- 
sition they  drag  the  loaded  carriages  or  hods  after  them.  And  yet,  as  it  is 
impomible,  by  any  outlay  compatible  with  a  profitable  return,  to  render  such 
coal  mines  fit  for  human  beings  to  work  in,  they  never  will  be  placed  in 
such  a  condition.  Consequently,  they  never  can  be  worked  without  inflicting 
great  and  irreparable  injury  on  the  health  of  children. 

From  the  peril  arising  from  the  destructive  influences  of  malaria  and 
inflammable  gases^  these  mines  seem,  in  a  great  degree,  happily  free ;  and 
the  accidents  from  explosions  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  excellent 
attention  given  to  the  system  of  ventilation,  adopted  in  the  Forest  collieries^ 
in  fact,  arords  a  very  general  protection  from  the  fatal  effects  also  of  car^ 
bonic  acid  gas,  or  choke-damp. 

StajfordSiirt. — Five  lives  were  lost  by  an  explosion  in  the  Yew-tree  col- 
liery, Sedgely,  2dd  March,  1847. 

June  2m/,  1847,  eight  men  and  three  horses  were  killed  by  an  explosion 
of  carburetted  hydrogen,  at  Gerard's  Bridge  colliery,  near  St.  Helen's.  In 
the  same  month,  by  an  explosion,  in  Croft  Pit,  near  Whitehaven,  four  lives 
were  lost.  In  the  same  month  were  nine  persons  killed  by  explosion  at 
Kirkless  Hall  colliery,  about  two  miles  from  Wigan ;  besides  which  there 
were  eight  or  ten  others  who  were  not  expected  to  recover,  and  about  twelve 
others  less  seriously  injured.  Also  in  the  same  month,  near  Wigan,  two 
persons  killed,  and  at  Felling  colliery,  near  Gateshead,  six  miners  killed  by 
explosion  of  fire-damp. 

Yorkshire  coal-field,  XX. — 15  persons  lost  their  lives  by  fire-damp,  Nov., 
1841,  at  Bamsley.  At  Huddersfield,  three  explosions  in  1841.  On  the 
5th  of  March,  1847,  an  explosion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  took  place  in  the 
Great  Ardsley  main  colliery,  near  Bamsley;  95  men  were  working  in  the 
pit  at  the  time,  66  of  whom  were  instantly  killed,  several  died  subsequently, 
and  only  10  escaped  unhurt 

At  Beeston,  near  Leeds,  17th  May,  1847,  an  explosion  led  to  the  death 
of  nine  miners. 

Lancashire  coal-field,  XVHI. — Haydock  colliery,  near  Newton. — On  the 
5th  Nov.,  1845,  an  explosion  took  place,  whereby  nine  persons  were  killed, 
and  ten  others  so  dreadfully  mutilated,  as  to  be  unable  to  survive,  with  the 
exception  of  one. 

In  the  Moyston  colliery,  ten  lives  were  lost  and  seven  wounded  by  fire- 
damp, in  1840,  and  six  persons  burned  and  five  hurt  in  May,  1846. 

An  explosion  from  fire-damp  in  a  colliery  near  Preston  took  place  on  the 
Wth  of  November,  1846,  and  on  the  same  day  another  occurred  at  Coppell 
colliery,  Standish.     Twelve  lives  were  sacrificed  in  these  two  cases. 

In  the  same  month,  by  an  explosion  at  Chorley,  eight  persons  were  in- 
stantaneously killed. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The  ordinary  ctsoalties  of  mining  occupations  prefail  here;  but  that 
arising  from  fire-damp  does  not  appear  to  be  so  common. 

Two  explosions  took  place  in  1845,  in  the  Victoria  colliery,  near  Nits- 
hill,  Glasgow,  but  without  loss  of  life. 

Ameliorations  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  mining  population  have 
taken  place,  within  a  few  years.  Amongst  these,  none,  perhaps,  is  more 
important  than  the  prevention  of  the  employment  of  females  in  the  coal 
mines,  both  of  Scotland  and  in  some  English  districts.  At  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  Lord  Ashley's  Act,  in  1842,  there  were  no  less  than  24(M)  females 
m  the  coal  pits  of  Scotland  ;  seven  hundred  women  in  those  around  Wigan ; 
many  in  Staffordshire,  dtc. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  loss  of  life  by  fire-damp  is  not  less  frequent,  al- 
though on  a  smaller  scale  in  this  coal-field,  than  in  the  highly  bituminous 
coal  basins  of  the  north  of  England.  Those  which  occur  are  in  great  mea- 
sure limited  to  the  bituminous  portion  of  the  Welsh  basin.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  accidents  was  an  explosion  in  the  Duffryn  colliery 
whereby  29  miners  were  killed,  on  the  2d  August,  1845.  Minor  cases,  of 
the  death  of  from  two  to  ten  persons,  are  less  rare,  and  scarcely  a  week 
passes  without  a  case  of  explosion. 

In  January,  1844,  twelve  persons  were  killed  by  this  cause,  at  Dinas  col- 
liery, and  several  accidents  from  the  fire-damp  took  place  in  other  cdlieries. 
Three  miners  were  destroyed  at  Nantyglo,  in  July  of  that  year.  In  1845, 
a  good  many  accidents  occurred,  by  explosions :  at  Patricroft,  at  Swansea, 
at  Mynydd  Newydd  colliery,  four  deaths.  In  May,  1846,  a  severe  case  of 
explosion  at  the  Rises  colliery,  and  in  the  following  month,  eight  persons 
were  burned  at  Homfray's  colliery,  Tredegar. 

The  employment  of  females  in  the  mmes  is  or  was  prevalent  in  South 
Wales,  but  it  is  hoped  the  degrading  practice  is  diminished.* 

Benefit  societies,  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  miners,  or  for  their 
families,  are  numerous  throughout  the  mining  regions,  and  are  productive 
of  considerable  good. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  MINING  POPULATION  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

This  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  for  some  years,  and  annual  re- 
ports have  been  made  to  government  Difliculties,  abuses,  and  grievances, 
under  which  the  working  miners  and  their  families  suffered,  have  been  dili- 
gently investigated  and  pointed  out,  and  remedies  have  been  suggested  and 
acted  upon.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  these  details.  It  is  evident  that 
remarkable  differences  in  the  habits,  morals,  and  comfort  of  the  same  classes 
existed  in  different  mining  regions  of  Great  Britain.  The  causes  of  these 
discrepancies  or  contrasts  have  been  traced  to  their  sources,  and  placed  before 
the  public  The  general  social  condition  of  this  class  of  population,  we  have 
every  reason  to  know,  has  been  greatly  ameliorated  by  means  of  these 
investigations. 

Some  colliery  districts,  it  is  well  known,  have  always  maintained  a  more 
moral,  a  more  respectable  and  intelligent  population,  than  others.  We  have 
no  means  of  classifying  these,  even  were  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Some  have 
been  more  prominent  Uian  others,  as  we  have  shown  in  relation  to  the  Dnd- 

*  Rojrtl  mUifig  commiaaioB  of  iDqairy  into  minei. 
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ky  eotl-field,  ind  fiMrmerly  some  of  those  in  Scotland :  but  in  all,  we  hafe 
iht  mtis&etioQ  of  stating,  great  improfements  have  taken  place,  of  late 
jeara. 

Thus,  we  read,  in  a  recent  article,  that  "not  a  little  of  the  success  of  the 
Goalbrookdale  coal  and  iron  works,  must  be  attributed  to  the  great  attention 
paid  to  the  religions  and  moral  training  of  the  workmen,  and  the  care  be- 
stowed on  their  phjrsical  condition.  Excellent  schools  are  provided  for  the 
children,  and  lecturers  are  occasionally  engaged  to  instruct  the  adults.  The 
training  and  education  of  the  children,  the  aids  for  mental  improvement, 
ofl^red  with  no  nignrd  hand  to  the  operatives — from  3000  to  40(M)  in  num- 
ber—have rendered  the  work  people  of  Goalbrookdale  a  very  superior  class 
to  those  Dsually  employed  in  mines  and  forges."* 

Education  of  the  youth  at  the  collieries,  through  the  untiring  agency  of 
the  benevolent  proprietors  and  the  exertions  of  the  clergy,  is  making  rapid 
progresi  in  many  districts.  At  the  Low-moor  Iron  Company's  colliery, 
near  Bradford,  where,  in  1841,  only  two  in  ten  could  read,  out  of  1100  em- 
ployed, there  were,  in  September,  1845,  out  of  494  boys,  between  ten  and 
eigliteen,  at  work,  411,  or  83  per  cent.,  who  could  read. 

Ofmdiiwm  of  ike  Mining  PapukOum  of  Great  Britain  in  1847.— By  an 
act  of  Piriiament,  passed  in  1842,  commissioners  were  appointed  "  to 
inquire  into  the  operations  of  that  act,  and  into  the  state  of  the  population 
in  the  mining  districts."  Four  reports,  between  1844  and  1847,  have  been 
presented  by  these  commissioners,  under  the  provisions  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  Lord  Ashley's  act,  and  refer  to  portions  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales.    We  have  extracted  freely  from  a  portion  of  these. 

An  excellent  article  on  these  reports,  but  more  especially  on  that  which 
relates  to  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  appeared  in  the  North  British 
Review  for  November,  1847.  No  apology,  we  trust,  is  necessary  from  us, 
for  introducing  a  sketch  of  the  article  to  which  we  refer,  particularly  as  it 
supplies  some  information  in  which  we  were  otherwise  defective. 

On  the  authority  slluded  to,  some  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  colliers 
in  the  north  are  detailed,  which  might  almost  appear  incredible. 

**  Whether  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the  employment  under- 
ground, or  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  cause,  we  shall  not  wait  to 
determine ;  certain  it  is  that,  till  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  colliers  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  bondage,  and  from  the  first 
Boment  of  their  existence  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  property 
which  gave  them  binh.  Without  the  permission  of  the  proprietor,  they 
could  not  receive  employment  in  any  other  place.  In  fact,  they  were  held 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  establishment  for  carrying  on  the  working  of 
the  coal ;  and  if  it  happened  to  be  let,  they  were  specially  described  in  the 
lease,  and  transferred  to  the  lessee,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
a  number  of  horses.  When  the  legislature  passed  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  generally,  the  colliers  were  expressly  exempted  from  the 
prifileges  which  such  measures  conferred.  Even  in  the  well-known  Habeas 
Corpus  act  it  was  declared,  '  that  this  present  act  is  no  ways  to  he  extended 
to eoOiers  and  sailers* 

•*  In  1775,  an  act  of  the  British  parliament  was  passed,  which  declared 
that  colliers  and  salters  were  to  be  no  longer  <  transfemble  with  the  col- 
lieries and  salt-works;'  but  upon  certain  conditions,  which  were  then 
deemed  *  reasonable,'  they  wiere  to  be  gradually  emancipated  and  set  free, 
and  others  prevented  from  coming  into  such  a  state  of  servitude.  But  the 
•  London  Art  Union,  1S47. 
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act  of  1775  does  not  seem  to  have  operated  satisfactorily ;  and  in  1799  an- 
other act  was  passed,  which  completely  freed  colliers  from  the  bondage  in 
which  they  had  been  previously  held,  and  ]^aced  them  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  other  labourers  of  the  kingdom." 

Another  evil,  of  great  magnitude,  which  had  long  exbted  in  Scotland, 
and  which  presented  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mining  population,  was  unquestionably  the  employment  of 
females  under  ground. 

The  arrangements  were  such,  that  the  labour  of  the  man  who  worked  or 
hewed  *the  coal  was  wholly  unproductive  without  the  assistance  of  his  wife 
or  daughter,  whose  occupation  it  was  to  carry  it  away ;  and  unless  trained 
to  it  from  their  infancy,  it  was  totally  impossible  for  females  to  engage  in 
such  employment. 

In  a  very  interesting  book,  entitled  "  A  General  View  of  the  Coal  Trade 
of  Scotland,"  published  by  Mr.  Bald,  in  1808,  a  graphic  description  of  (he 
work  performed  by  a  female  "  coal-bearei"  is  given.  We  are  compelled  to 
abbreviate  the  details.  <*  The  collier  leaves  his  house  for  the  pit,  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  [attended  by  his  sons,  if  he  has  any  sufficiently 
old,]  when  the  rest  of  mankind  are  retiring  to  rest.  Their  first  work  is  to 
prepare  coals,  by  hewing  them  down  from  the  wall.  In  about  three  hours 
after,  his  wife,  [attended  by  her  daughters,  if  she  has  any  sufficiently  grown,] 
sets  out  for  the  pit,  having  previously  wrapped  her  infant  child  in  a  blanket, 
and  left  it  to  the  care  of  an  old  woman,  who,  for  a  small  gratuity,  keeps 
three  or  four  children  at  a  time,  and  who,  in  their  mother's  absence,  feeds 
them  with  ale  or  whiskey,  mixed  with  water.  The  children  who  are  a  little 
more  advanced,  are  left  to  the  care  of  a  neigbour. 

The  mother,  having  thus  disposed  of  her  younger  children,  descends  the 
pit  widi  her  older  daughters,  where  each  having  a  basket  of  a  suitable  form, 
lays  it  down,  and  into  it  the  large  coals  are  roiled ;  and  such  is  the  weight 
carried,  that  it  frequently  takes  two  men  to  lift  the  burden  upon  their  backs ; 
the  girls  are  loaded  according  to  their  strength.  The  mother  sets  out  first, 
carrying  a  lighted  candle  in  her  teeth ;  the  girls  follow,  and  in  this  manner 
they  proceed  to  the  pitpboltom,  and  with  weary  steps  and  slow,  ascend  the 
stairs  till  they  arrive  at  the  hill  or  pit-top,  where  the  coals  are  laid  down  for 
sale ;  and  in  this  manner  they  go  on  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  almost  without 
resting. 

We  have  seen  a  woman,  during  the  space  of  time  above-mentioned,  take 
on  a  load  of  at  least  170  lbs.  avoirdupois;  travel  with  this  150  yards  up  the 
slope  of  the  coal  below  ground;  ascend  a  pit  by  stairs  117  feet,  and 
travel  upon  the  hill  20  yards  more  to  where  the  coals  are  laid  down.  All 
this  she  will  perform  no  less  than  twenty-four  times,  as  a  day's  work. 

The  whole  distance,  thus  loaded,  during  each,  day,  was       5016  yards 
And  the  unloaded  distance,  .  .  .        .     5016 


Total  of  the  daily  work,  5J  miles,  or  .  10,032  yards. 

In  those  pits  which  are  so  deep  as  to  prevent  the  women  from  carrying 
the  coals  to  the  surface,  the  distance  which  they  bring  their  loads  to  the  pit- 
bottom  may  be  stated  at  280  yards.  This  journey  they  will  perform  thirty 
times  with  the  weight  above-mentioned,  in  the  space  of  ten  hours ;  so  that 
the  journey  performed  each  day,  is  loaded,  8400  yards ;  not  loaded,  8400 
yards.  Total  length,  16,800  yards,  or  more  than  9|  miles.  The  perpen- 
dicular ascent  of  the  slope  of  the  coal  being  700  yards." 
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This  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bald,  who  has  been  for  half  a  century  at 
the  head  of  the  mining  of  Scotland,  and  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
nan,  not  merely  to  impro? e  the  method  of  working,  bat  to  elevate  the  chih 
laeter  of  the  worker. 

We  are  assured  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement  It  is  utterly  im- 
poasible  for  language  to  convey  to  a  stranger  anything  like  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  immense  toil  which  those  poor  women  had  to  undergo.  It  was 
reckoned  nothing  extraordinary,  at  a  Lothian  colliery,  for  a  woman  to  carry 
on  her  back  from  35  to  40  cwt.  of  coal  each  day,  a  distance  of  between 
300  and  400  yards ;  the  greater  part  of  the  road  being  not  higher  than  4} 
feet,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  covered  with  water. 

The  reviewer,  with  perfect  justice  remarks,  that  it  is  certainly  something 
very  remarkable  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  most  polished  city  in  the  king- 
dom, and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  it  with  an  important  necessary  of 
life,  there  should  have  been  in  existence,  until  as  it  were  yesterday,  one  of 
the  most  offensive  and  disgusting  systems  of  slavery  that  ever  disgraced  a 
civilized  country ! 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1842,  Lord  Ashley,  with  whom  the  commission  ori- 
ginated, rose  in  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  moved  "  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  regulations  respecting  the  age  and  sex  of  children 
and  young  persons  employ^  in  the  mines  and  collieries  of  the  United 
Kingdom."    In  introducing  the  subject,  this  philanthropic  nobleman  said— 

"It  is  not  possible  for  any  man,  whatever  be  his  station,  if  he  have  but  a 
heart  within  his  bosom,  to  read  the  details  of  this  awful  document,  without 
a  combined  feeling  of  shame,  terror  and  indignation.  But  I  will  endeavour 
to  dwell  upon  the  evil  itself,  rather  than  on  the  parties  that  misht  be  accused 
as,  in  great  measure,  the  authors  of  it  An  enormous  mischief  is  discovered, 
and  an  immediate  remedy  is  proposed ;  and  sure  I  am  that  if  those  who 
have  the  power  will  be  as  ready  to  abate  oppression  as  those  who  have  su& 
fered  will  be  to  forgive  the  sense  of  it,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  revival  of 
such  a  good  understanding  between  master  and  man  ;  between  wealth  and 
poverty ;  between  ruler  and  ruled,  as  will,  under  God's  good  providence, 
conduce  to  the  restoration  of  social  comfort,  and  to  the  permanent  security 
of  the  empire." 

After  describing  the  measure  in  detail.  Lord  Ashley  concluded  in  this 
striking  and  beautiful  language : — 

**  Is  it  not  enough  (o  announce  these  things  to  an  assembly  of  Christian 
men,  and  British  gentlemen !  For  twenty  millions  of  money  you  purchased 
the  liberation  of  the  negro,  and  it  was  a  blessed  deed.  You  may  this  night, 
by  a  cheap  and  harmless  vote,  invigorate  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  your 
coontrj  people;  enable  them  to  walk  erect  in  newness  of  life;  to  enter  on 
the  enjoyment  of  their  inherited  freedom,  and  avail  themselves,  (if  they  will 
accept  them,)  of  the  opportunities  of  virtue,  of  morality,  and  of  religion, 
l^ese,  sir,  are  the  ends  which  I  venture  to  propose :  this  is  the  barbarism 
that  I  seek  to  remove.  The  house  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  me  for  having 
detained  them  so  long;  and  still  more  will  they  forgive  roe  for  venturing  to 
conclude,  by  iroploring  them,  in  the  words  of  holy  writ,  *  to  break  off  our 
sins  by  righteousness,  and  our  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor,  if  it 
may  be  a  lengthening  of  our  tranquillity.' " 

We  have  been  informed,  that  during  the  delivery  of  Lord  Ashley's  speech, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  a  perfect  calm — not  a  whisper  was  heard.  The 
simple  announcement  of  the  injuries  inflicted,  the  sufferings  endured,  the 
degradation  and  ignorance  prevailing,  made  such  an  impression  in  the 
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houfle  that  many  a  stoat  heart  melted,  and  tears  were  shed,  where  seldom 
tears  had  been  shed  before. 

The  act  passed  in  the  autamn  of  1842.  It  has  now  been  five  years  in 
operation,  and  we  will  rentare  to  affirm  that  no  measure  was  ever  passed 
which  so  fully  realized  all  the  expectations  of  its  supporters,  or  so  com- 
pletely refuted  all  the  objections  of  its  opponents. 

FRANCE. 
Mining  CasuaUies  in  the  Coal  Basin  of  the  Loire  or  St,  Etienne. 


Workmen 
employed. 

Number  of  Workmen. 

Bnclffh  Ton»  (of 

10.146  met.  qnln.) 

Produced. 

Tewi. 

Killed. 

Wovnded. 

Toui. 

1817 

.     1,826 

18 

27 

46 

382.626 

1818 

1,916 

14 

37 

61 

387,362 

1819 

1^27 

20 

16 

36 

328,200 

18S0 

1,945 

20 

38 

68 

374,890 

1831 

2,038 

19 

33 

62 

397,920 

18S3 

1,968 

26 

26 

61 

416,131 

1823 

2,269 

32 

16 

48 

446,113 

1824 

2,614 

12 

19 

31 

648,667 

1886 

2,814 

21 

21 

42 

603,341 

1826 

2,708 

26 

80 

66 

662,216 

1827 

2,738 

17 

11 

28 

616,663 

1828 

2,190 

28 

11 

39 

666,490 

1829 

2,970 

46 

16 

62 

614,684 

1830 

8,029 

30 

29 

69 

673,400 

1831 

8,063 

30 

10 

40 

625,486 

86,879 

868 

840 

698 

7,621,668 

AT.ofl6y»w 

2,468 

23.86 

22.66 

46.62 

At.  to  ench  miner 

204  anMy. 

Of  the  foregoing  list  of  casualties  occurring  in  the  fifteen  years,  from 
1817  to  1831,  the  immediate  causes  were  as  follows: — 
Crushes  or  falling  in  of  the  ground,  299  =  20.      annually. 

Inflammable  gas  or  fire  damp  explosions,  179  =  1 1.92       '< 

Falling  of  rocks,  timber,  &c.  220  =  14.60       << 

698  =  46.52       " 

Proportion  of  deaths,  1  in  100;  proportion  of  accidents,  1  in  52. 

It  is  remarked  that  Mondays  are  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  accidents  happen. 

The  casualties  recorded  above  which  occurred  in  a  working  population 
averaging  during  the  15  years  only  2458  miners,  seem  to  be  very  dispro- 
portionate to  the  number  employed ;  being  at  the  rate  of  1  in  155,  annually, 
in  the  foregoing  statement  the  deaths  by  fire  damp  at  St.  Etienne,  during 
this  period,  form  only  one  fourth  of  the  total  number ;  while  the  falling  in 
of  the  ground  in  the  subterranean  works  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
nearly  three  fourths  of  these  accidents.*  The  safety  lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy. was  introduced  here  in  1825. 

In  1845,  a  scientific  commission  was  formed  in  France,  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  fire  damp  in  the  French  mines,  and  to  suggest  the  best  means 
of  preventing  them. 

Most  of  the  mines  in  this  department  possess  local  caisses  or  funds  for 

*  Thii  preponderance  of  the  number  of  accidents  in  the  Baain  of  the  Loire,  from  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  ground  or  roof  in  the  eubterraneoue  worke,  ieem«  to  be  of  local  occarrence. 
In  other  diatrictfi  thoie  ariaing  from  exploiioni  of  gai  are  the  most  diiaitroae. 
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the  relief  of  the  families  of  workmen;  this  resomree  bu  often  piofed  inad^ 
quate  ;  but  the  owners  of  the  mines  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  hare 
generously  vied  with  each  other  in  relie? ing  the  families  rendered  ne^y  by 
these  accidents.    The  goTernment  has  also  relieved  many  soffisrers. 

By  a  circular  of  the  undersecretary  of  state,  for  the  poblic  works, 
addressed  to  the  prefects  and  engineers  of  mines,  they  are  directed  to  fiiN 
niflh,  sometime  in  January  of  each  year,  an  account  of  the  accidents  which 
may  have  occurred  in  the  mines  and  quarries,  during  the  preceding  year; 
distinguishing  tlie  number  of  workmen  employed  in  each  department  and 
the  number  of  killed  and  wonnded,  the  cause,  d&c.* 

We  have  elsewhere  observed  that  the  daily  employment  of  the  coal  miner 
W88  accompanied  with  far  greater  risk  of  life  than  that  of  the  workman 
engaged  in  the  extraction  of  the  metallic  ores,  and  consequently  that  it  was 
the  more  expedient  to  provide  the  means  of  meeting  or  alleviating  the  acco- 
mulated  casualties  of  the  collier's  life.  From  a  statement  before  us,  it  appears 
that,  in  France,  the  proportion  of  coal  miners  killed  or  seriously  injured, 
annually,  has  amounted  to  one  in  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  while  in  the 
mines  of  metalliferous  ores,  the  proportion  is  only,  on  an  average,  one  in 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

We  have  shown  that  in  the  basin  of  St  Etienne  alone  six  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  coal  miners  have  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
years ;  that  is  to  say,  forty-six  per  annum ;  but  this  represents  one-third  of 
the  coal  production  of  France.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  general 
average  of  deaths  in  the  coal  districts  of  France,  occasioned  by  mine  acci- 
dents, is  between  ninety  and  one  hundred,  for  an  extraction  of  coal  amount- 
ing to  three  millions  of  tons,  about  equal  to  that  of  Belgium,  where  the 
average  deaths  are  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  twelve  annually.t 

The  great  sources  of  the  accidents  which  occasion  sudden  death  in  coal 
mines,  are  obviously  the  irruptions  of  water  and  the  explosions  of  the  fir^ 
damp ;  the  last  being  the  most  frequent  and  active.  The  fall  of  rocks,  the 
tboutemtnts  or  crushing,  which  seem  at  first  sight,  to  constitute  the  princi- 
pal dements  of  danger,  enter  only  into  a  fraction  of  the  sum  total  of  dis- 
asters. The  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  by  fire-damp  in  Belgium,  be- 
tween 1821  and  1842,  is  about  38  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  accidents. 

These  distressing  occurrences  have  by  no  means  diminished  of  late  years. 
On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  increase  in  all  the  coal  mining  countries  of 
the  world,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  depth  to  which  the  workings  of  the 
collieries  are  carried. 

On  the  23d  March,  1847,  an  explosion  took  place  in  one  of  the  coal  pits 
of  hk  Grame,  in  Alsace.  Out  of  thirty-six  workmen  who  were  in  the  pit  at 
the  moment,  twenty-four  instantly  perished,  and  the  other  twelve  were 
seriously  burned. 

An  imperial  decree,  26th  May,  1813,  founded,  in  the  department  of 
Ourthe,  a  caisse  de  privoyance,  in  favour  of  the  poor  colliers.  But  this 
institution,  even  in  the  same  department,  had  not  taken  deep  root ;  at  Liege, 
it  did  not  survive  the  fall  of  the  empire. 

A  royal  ordinance,  25th  June,  1817,  established  at  Rive-de-Gier  [Loire,] 
a  common  *<  foresight  chest"  for  the  working  miners  of  this  basin :  the  asso- 
ciation also  had  no  long  duration. 

The  two  institutions,  of  the  empure  and  the  restoration,  feiled  from  the 
same  cause.    They  were  unable  to  resist  the  times ;  because  they  were  nol 

•  ADBilct  dtt  Miaw,  tosM  vii.  1846.  t  GMogis  appUqv^,  par  M.  A.  Bnat,  Paris. 
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rooted  in  the  economical  habita  of  the  workmen.  They  were  almost  ez- 
oluaiTelj  benefit  societies;  the  profidence  of  the  workman,  which  ought  to 
bare  formed  the  principal  characteristic,  was  there  only  an  accessory. 

The  generosity  of  the  proprietary  had  little  utility,  because  they  helped 
the  unfortunate  unprodudwtJy*  The  Belguin  socieues  are  not  so :  the  gifts 
of  the  mine  explorer  and  the  subsidies  of  the  government  have  result^  in 
stimulating  the  clubbing  of  the  workmen,  and  of  doubly  interesting  them. 

The  principal  mine  establishments  of  France  usually  possess  \o^  caisses 
de  seeours,  in  favour  of  their  workmen ;  but  no  common  association  unites 
together  several  of  these  mines.  These  "  chests"  are  organized  and  admin- 
istered somewhat  after  the  manner  of  those  at  the  Belgian  collieries. 

Insurance  associations  multiply  throughout  France;  they  protect  the 
assured  against  the  principal  disasters  which  can  await  him.  The  philan- 
thropic societies  of  Paris,  of  Nantes,  and  of  Mulhouse,  contribute  much  to 
spread  similar  institutions  and  the  germs  of  order  and  economy,  in  the  work- 
ingclass. 

The  miners  of  France  are  still  without  public  provident  societies.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  organize  such  associations  in  this  kingdom  than  in  Bel- 
gium ;  either  because  the  miners  are  more  scattered,  or  because  the  dangers 
are  less.  But  it  is  not  the  less  useful  for  the  working  class  to  see  these 
imperfect  distributions  replaced  by  permanent  institutions. 

In  continuation  of  the  subject,  we  notice  here  the  progress  made  to  form 
somewhat  similar  institutions  to  those  of  Belgium.  Among  others  in 
France,  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  the  •*  relief  chest"  or  fund, "  caiue  de 
MtcQurs"  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  miners  in  the  department  of  Ari^ge. 

In  1842,  a  report  was  made  by  the  minister,  M.  Teste,  SecreUry  of  Sute 
for  the  Public  Works,  to  the  king  of  the  French,  in  which  a  project  was 
submitted  to  his  majesty,  for  the  establishment  of  a  <<  caisu  de  jprivmfonc^* 
at  the  mines  of  Rancid,  in  Ariege.  The  minister  remarks,  that  these  insti- 
tutions, so  useful  to  the  whole  working  class,  are  especially  needed  by  the 
miner,  who  is,  by  the  nature  of  his  employment,  exposed  to  daily  danger, 
and  who  can  with  great  difficulty,  by  his  own  individual  economy,  assure 
Jiimself  of  resources  against  the  casualties  to  which  he  is  subject 

The  administration  has  long  been  aware  of  the  influence  which  these 
iind  of  establishments  would  have  over  the  well-being  of  this  class  of  work- 
men. 

A  decree  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1813,  prescribed,  for  the  depart 
ment  of  the  Ourthe,  the  formation  of  a  relief  chest  for  the  miners  of  that 
basin. 

A  similar  institution  was  created  in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  by  royal 
ordinance  in  1817. 

The  advantages  which  were  anticipated  from  these  beneficent juojecU 
were  not  imm^iately  realized.  We  cannot  here  act  by  force.  They  re- 
quired the  free  assent  and  co-operation  both  of  the  proprietary  of  the  mines, 
and  of  the  operatives  or  workmen.  This  indispensable  junction  of  the  will 
of  the  whole  often  occasioned  serious  obstacles.  Individual  resistances 
fettered  that  which  was  the  interest  of  all  to  extend. 

In  Belgium  they  have  been  more  happy.  The  workmen  in  the  five  sab- 
divisions  of  the  coal  territory  of  that  country,  have  concerted  together  to 
organize  relief  funds  and  annuities ;  they  have  drawn  up  their  statutes  in  a 
form  which  has  met  the  approval  of  the  government,  and  secured  the  benefit! 
of  its  protective  influence;  and  an  association  is  thus  firmly  establishec 
which  comprises  the  various  concessionaries  and  the  workmen. 
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Belgiam,  in  this  respect,  is  in  a  most  favourable  position.  In  France,  the 
works  are,  in  general,  more  dispersed.  With  some  exceptions,  the  working 
miners  do  not  present  in  France,  as  with  her  neighbour,  a  population  con- 
centrated upon  certain  points;  devoted  exclusively,  from  father  to  son,  to 
working  in  the  mines ;  and  having  those  habits  of  fraternity  from  which 
results  a  powerful  moral  bond. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  several  of  the  mines  of  France 
c/Sn  examples  of  provident  or  relief  funds,  which  have  been  successfully 
established. 

One  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  kingdom,  the  iron  mines  of 
Rancie,  is  placed  in  circumstances  where  these  ameliorations  can  be  imme- 
diately realized.  These  circumstances  are  detailed  to  the  government  by 
the  minister.  Although  they  are  of  an  interesting  character,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit  them*.  Finally,  he  solicits  the  sanction  of  the  king  to  the 
meditated  institution,  and  thereby  to  confer  on  it  that  consistence  and  firm- 
nesB  which  is  essential  to  its  well-being. 

On  the  25th  May,  1843,  a  royal  ordinance  was  issued  to  create  a  relief 
fond,  **  eaisse  de  secours"  in  favour  of  the  working  miners  of  Rancid ;  and, 
by  a  series  of  articles,  the  plan  of  the  institution  and  of  the  government,  and 
the  duties  of  the  members,  are  detailed.  The  relief  fund  comprehends  aid 
to  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  infirm  miners,  and  affords  assistance  to  the  widows 
and  children  of  deceased  workmen.  The  plan  has  met  with  the  general 
approbation  of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed,  and  the 
cordial  support  of  the  mayors  of  the  eight  communes  of  the  valley  of  Vic- 
dessos ;  which  communes  were  declared  by  royal  ordinance,  in  1833,  con- 
cessionaries of  the  said  mines  of  Rancid.* 

Existing  in  the  midst  of  the  elements  of  destruction,  the  working  miners 
have  not  been  able  to  escape  from  superstitious  impressions,  and,  on  this 
head,  we  find  that  in  mining  countries,  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
there  exists  a  similar  belief,  which  attributes  most  of  the  accidents  to  local 
or  evil  spirits  who,  in  order  to  defend  the  subterranean  treasures  against  the 
encroachments  of  man,  oppose  to  his  progress  the  waters,  the  gases,  the 
fallings  down,  6cc.  There  results  a  real  evil  from  these  superstitions:  they 
afibrd  a  pretext  for  carelessness,  already  too  prevalent  among  miners,  and 
for  neglecting  to  take  the  necessary  precautions.  Accidents  are,  moreover, 
multiplied  with  the  extension  of  the  subterranean  works;  and,  while  seeing 
men  exposed  all  their  lives  to  risks  so  terrible,  there  is  no  company  or 
government  that  remains  unmoved  or  has  not  sought  to  prevent  them ; 
at  first  by  wise  prescriptions,  and  then  to  mitigate  their  effects.  The  estab- 
lishment of  benefit  societies — raisses  de  secours — is  one  method  generally 
adopted.  A  fund  created  by  a  reserve  from  the  wages  of  the  workmen  and 
other  persons  employed,  and  from  the  eventual  profits  of  the  society,  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  wounded,  the  widows,  and  the  children  of  those  who 
lalL  These  funds  are  administered  by  a  council,  presided  over  by  the  ad- 
mmistrator  or  manager,  and  of  which  the  engineer,  the  cashier,  and  several 
master  miners  delegated  by  the  workmen,  form  a  part.  This  council  regu- 
lates the  number  of  pensions  and  the  time  which  they  ought  to  continue, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  accidents  and  the  position  of  the  injured  in- 
dividuals, as  to  means  of  subsistence.! 

A  fad  of  some  interest,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
these  pages,  has  been  elicited  by  the  returns  made  to  the  French  govern- 

•  AaaalM  dM  Mines,  1843,  Vol.  III.  p.  933.  t  Bormt,  p.  €!•. 
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ment  relative  to  the  nvings  banks  of  France.  It  appears  that,  in  1845, 
123,000  workmen  of  different  trades,  were  depositors  in  these  banks ;  and 
that,  out  of  this  number,  no  less  than  eighty-one  thousand  were  miners. 

Considering  that  the  mining  population  of  France  is  not  as  1  to  20  of  the 
working  classes,  it  would  appear  from  these  statistics,  that  miners  are  here 
more  economical  and  prudent  than  any  other  section  of  the  labouring  com- 
munity. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Bituminous  coal  works. — With  the  exception  of  the  Richmond  aoal-field 
there  are  few  works  where  the  subterranean  operations  are  sufficiently  ex- 
tended to  render  them  dangerous  from  the  presence  of  fire-damp. 

In  March,  1839,  an  explosion  toolc  place  in  one  of  Heth's  pits,  Chester- 
field, Virginia,  by  which  a  number  of  lives  were  lost 

These  mines  are  from  400  to  700  feet  deep,  and  are  almost  entirely  work- 
ed by  slave  labour. 

In  1844,  another  explosion  took  place  in  one  of  the  Black  Heath  pits, 
while  four  Englishmen  and  eight  negroes  were  in  it 

Anthracite  CoUieries. — Some  few  of  the  deepest  workings  in  the  Pottsville 
district  have  been  so  far  troubled  with  fire-damp,  as  to  require  some  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  miners.  Explosions  on  a  small  scale  occasionally  occur, 
but  we  have  no  very  serious  cases  to  record,  up  to  the  present  time ;  although 
it  is  evident  that,  as  the  mines  are  deepened,  the  risk  and  danger  increases, 
and  it  will  require  greater  circumspection  hereaAer. 

In  February,  1847,  seven  lives  were  lost  by  an  explosion  in  Spencer's 
mine  near  Pottsville. 

Benefit  clubs  and  associations  for  relief  in  times  of  sickness  prevail  in  thif 
mining  district,  after  the  English  method. 

Miners*  Asylum. — A  project  was  suggested  through  the  columns  of  the 
Miners'  Journal  of  Pottsville,  in  1840,  for  the  relief  and  support  of  such 
miners  as  became  disabled  by  accident  from  pursuing  their  dangerous  avo- 
cation. It  contemplated  the  raising  of  a  fund  sufficient  to  erect  a  bnilding 
for  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded  miners,  and  an  annual  contribution 
towards  its  endowment.  The  plan  was  originated  in  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic motives,  but  was  somewhat  crude  in  its  conception;  and,  as  it  pro> 
posed  to  be  maintained  from  resources  derived  from  a  tax  on  the  purchasers 
of  coal,  consumed  at  a  distance  and  in  great  measure  by  other  states,  while 
the  mining  community  was  to  be  relieved  from  all  the  burthen,  it  was  not 
likely  to  secure  public  favour.  It  has  been  thoroughly  proved  that  no  pro- 
ject of  this  sort  is  successful  in  its  results,  in  which  the  expenses  are  not,  to 
a  certain  extent,  defrayed  by  the  miners  themselves;  or,  as  in  Belgium 
and  in  many  instances  in  England,  supported  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
owners  and  the  workmen,  and  carried  on  under  their  joint  control  and 
snpervision. 

No  plan  has  as  yet  been  decided  upon,  1848. 

In  Pottsville,  the  great  centre  of  the  mining  population  of  the  anthracite 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  we  may  infer  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  work- 
ing class,  particularly  of  the  rising  generation,  is  carefully  looked  after,  from 
the  establishment  of  so  many  schools  for  their  education.  It  was  ascertained, 
in  1842,  that  there  were  then  in  Pottsville  the  following  schools  and  nun»> 
ber  of  pupils  then  receiving  instruction  in  that  place,  which  but  a  very  few 
years  ago  was  a  barren  and  profitless  wilderness. 
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Sanday  schools,       ...    1137  150 

Eight  public  schools,        -        -      472  8 

Private  schools,        ...      479  15 

Oot  of  a  population  then  amounting  to  but  4500  souls,  brought  together 
from  various  parts  of  the  globe,  we  thus  find  eleven  hundred  children 
receiving  the  benefits  of  a  sabbath  school  education,  and  nearly  one  thoo- 
8U)d  children  who  attended  the  public  and  private  schools,  during  the  week 
days.* 

Mamck  Chunky  Anthracite  District, — We  have  been  favoured  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company  with  the  following  synopsis  of  the 
mining  and  general  population,  the  schools  of  instruction  and  places  of  wor- 
ship within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  coal  operations,  in  the  year  1846, 
all  of  which  had  scarcely  commenced  to  exist  twenty  years  ago. 

The  mining  accidents  are  not  very  firequent :  they  have  probably  averaged 
three  lives  lost  a  year. 
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ToUl  mining  popnlntion, 
Working  men  employed  at  the  minei, 
SabtMth  Kbools,  English, 
««  "      WeJ.h, 

Common  or  public  ■chooli,     - 
Methodist  Church,  ... 

Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
Presbjrterian  Churches,   ... 
Episcopal  Church,  ... 

Division  of  Sons  of  Temperance,    - 
DiTtsion  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Beneficial  Society,  ... 


And  a  population,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  of  1500  persons  dependent  on  the  coal  operatioofl^ 
excluaiTc  of  those  engaged  in  transportation  ana  the  coal  trade,  kc,  here  and  elaewbere. 


We  have  brought  together  in  the  foregoing  pages  a  small  portion  of  the 
details  which,  were  we  writing  on  no  other  subject  than  the  moral  and  phy- 
acal  condition  of  the  working  population  in  the  coal  districts  of  various 
countries,  would  be  rery  inadequate  to  our  purpose.  But  our  scope  is  too 
limited  to  admit  of  further  extension  in  this  branch  of  inquiry,  however 
interesting  it  may  be. 

In  the  sketch  before  us,  we  have  had  a  two-fold  object :  first,  of  glancing 
at  the  innumerable  casualties  attending  the  miner's  life ;  at  his  moral  and 
physical  disabilities :  second,  at  the  means  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
philanthropic  and  the  benevolent,  in  conjunction  with  his  own  exertions  and 
the  triumphant  assistance  of  education,  to  ameliorate  his  condition,  to  com- 
pensate as  far  as  possible  for  unavoidable  privations,  and  to  elevate  him 
above  a  position  which,  as  wc  have  seen,  is  too  frequently  one  of  extreme 
degradation.  It  will  be  regarded,  with  pleasure,  that  the  efforts  made  in  his 
behalf  by  the  good  and  the  influential  of  all  these  countries  have  not  beeo 

*  Miaen*  Joarnal. 
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profitless ;  and  that  the  impnlsey  thus  given  at  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  has  been  seconded  bj  the  majority  of  the  workers  themselves.  This 
is  the  true,  the  rightful  working  of  the  system ;  and  the  beneficial  results 
already  appear  on  every  hand,  where  so  many  interests  co-operate  to  alleviate 
the  wretched,  to  inform  the  ignorant,  to  elevate  the  debased,  to  reform  the 
improvident,  to  encourage  the  industrious,  the  successfiil  issue  appears 
inevitable ;  it  is  indeed,  already  manifested  in  the  improved  condition  of 
diose,  to  whom  these  benevolent  exertions  have  been  directed. 

To  those  who  have  perused  the  sickening  details  recorded  in  the  Report 
of  the  Midland  Mining  Commission,  and  the  almost  incredible  evidence  of 
the  condition  of  the  South  Suifibrdshire  mining  population,  so  late  as  1842, 
the  prospect  of  any  amendment  of  such  a  lamentable  state  of  society  mast 
be  welcome.  To  those,  again,  who  were  apprised,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
degrading  and  demoralizing  employment  of  thousands  of  females  in  the 
ooal  mines  of  England  and  Wales,  and  moral  Scotland,  the  interposition  of 
the  legislature,  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  humane 
throughout  the  empire,  must  afford  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  progress  of  a 
reform  so  needful.  The  beneficial  effects  of  education,  and  of  the  Sunday 
school  system,  of  which  we  have  ample  evidence,  both  in  the  New  and  the 
Old  World,  have  had  the  most  happy  influence  on  the  industrial  classes,  and 
on  none  more  than  the  youth  of  the  mining  communities.  The  noble 
example  set  by  the  Belgian  government  in  supporting  the  provident  associa- 
tions of  the  miners  in  that  country,  will  be  followed  by  other  European 
states,  and  is  already  in  progress  in  France. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Abba,  exclusive  of  Texas  and  Oregon,  estimated  at  2,300,000  square  miles. 

Papvilalum.  Sbwts. 

Popolation  in  1840,  17,063,353 

Of  wbieh  there  were  Slaves,  2,487,355 

Population  in  1845,*  19,914,362 

Weights  and  Measures, 

Ordinary  estimate  of  BituraiDoiis  Coal — ^28  bushels  sa  1  ton  of  2240  lbs. 

OccasiQuallj  it  has  been  customary  to  allow  30  do.  a  1  do. 

But,  we  also  find  it  sUted,  in  the  west,  at    26i  do.   «  1  do. 

At  Richmond  coal  pits  the  common  measure  is  5  pecks  to  a  bushel. 

The  same  coal  put  on  board  at  Richmond,  is  4  pecks  to  the  bushel. 

The  Richmond  coal  bushel  at  the  pit's  mouth,  is  said  to  weigh  90  lbs. 
»24  bushels  and  80  lbs.  to  1  ton. 

The  four  peck  bushel  weighs  72  lbs.,  and  the  ton  contains  31  bushels 
iDdSlbs. 

In  the  south,  bituminous  coal  is  sold  by  the  barrel,  weighing  172^  lbs. 
There  are,  therefore,  13  barrels  to  1  ton  of  coal. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  prevailing  standard  is  by  the  ton  of  2240  lbs. 

Occasionally,  in  retailing,  the  ton  is  only  2000  lbs. ;  it  is  so  quoted  at 
New  York,  Cleveland,  41&c. 

On  the  State  Canal,  and  the  Tide-water  Canal,  the  toll  is  levied  per  1000 
lbs.  of  coal. 

Foreign  bituminous  coals  are,  or  were,  commonly  sold  by  the  chaldron  of 
36  bushels.     A  chaldron  of  these  coals  weighs  25i  cwt 

A  bushel,  measured  when  dry,  weighs  84  or  85  lbs. ;  but  in  Pennsylvania, 
m  Ohio,  at  Clevelaud,  and  several  odier  places,  the  bushel  is  equivalent  to 
iOlbe. 

What  used  to  be  sold  under  the  denomination  of  a  Newcastle  chaldron, 
weighed  2  tons  and  13  cwt. 

llie  Nova  Scotia  chaldron  is  1^  tons,  or  3360  lbs.  of  42  bushels;  but 
the  measurement  yields  48  bushels. 

The  Boston  retail  chaldron  is  commonly  2500  lbs.,  but  sometimes  2700  lbs. 

The  tariff  duty  was  levied  on  the  chaldron  of  2880  lbs.  or  36  bushels  of 
801bt.ea6h. 

*  Aiaiiritn  Alaanac,  1847. 


4  UNITED  STATES  OF  AlCERICA. 

A  cord  of  wood  8  X  4  X  4  feet  —  128    cubic  feet 
The  Austrian  corde  of  wood  is        88|         do. 
40  feet  of  round  timber  I       ,  .  ^ 
50  feet  of  bewn  timber   f  "  *  *®'*- 
I  pound  —   0  kilogr.  4535. 

1  barrel  of  flour         —08    do.        991. 
1  bushel  —  35  lit         236. 

lyard  «.    0  m^t     9144. 

1  Mexican  or  Texas  Vara,  rqiresents  83|f  Engliab  inches,  ■■  0  mdt  847 
French. 

Untied  Siaia  Currency. 
1  dollar  »  100  cents,  —  is.  Hd. .-  5/r.  35c.  [4i.  I6dec.] 
1  cent,  a  0/r.  5c.  35. 

Par  Talue  of  1  United  Sutes  dollar  in  London,  47^  pence. 
;^1  sterling  a  (4.84  nearly,  —  25/r.  89  cents,  to  25.76,  legal  value. 
1  shilling,  English,  •0.24c.20. 
1  crown  «         1.2J. 

The  value  of  the  5  firanc  piece  is  fixed  by  Congress  at  93  cents. 

»    J^komsk  American  Currency. 
1  hard  dollar,  —  100  cents,  «  4i.  2if.  «  8  reales. 

Previous  to  the  31st  July,  1834,  the  American  eagle  contained  270  grains 
of  standard  gold,  viz.  247  grains  pure,  and  23  grains  alloy.  By  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  that  chte,  the  weight  of  the  eagle  was  reduced  to  258  grains, 
of  which  232  are  pure  gold,  and  26  alloy.  In  consequence  of  this  altera- 
tion, the  sovereign,  or  pound  sterling,  that  was  formerly  worth  94.57  cents, 
is  now  worth  $A.8^S  cents.*  Under  the  present  American  system,  it  is 
bdieved  that  gold  is  over-valued  from  1}  to  1^  per  cent 

Money. 

^The  mode  still  adhered  to  by  many  of  quoting  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  London,  is  both  obscure  and  absurd;  as  the  premium  or 
discount  is  founded  upon  the  fadse,  or  nominal  par  of  $4.44,  instead  of  the 
InM  par  of  •4*86."  In  the  calculation  of  duties  at  the  United  Sutes  ous- 
toni-houses,  since  14th  July,  1832,  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  is  fixed 
by  law  at  $4.84. 

The  banks  receive  and  pay  out  sovereigns  at  $4.85.t 

Among  the  "  Documens  snr  la  Commerce  exterieur,"  of  France,  pub- 
liriied  in  June,  1843,  occurs' the  following  passage  relative  to  the  pound 
sterling.  **  la  1842,  an  Act  of  Congress,  of  the  27th  July,  fixed  the  legal 
value  of  the  pound  sterling  at  $4S4,  [—25/r.  8Skis.]  for  the  conversion, 
in  American  currency,  of  prices  to  foreign  agents,  and  for  payments  inio  die 
American  treuvry.  Previously,  this  value  was  $4.44  [■>  23/9*.  75c]  a  rate 
that*  the  American  treasury  had  substituted,  in  1840,  for  that  of  $4.80, 
[»  25/r.  OSc]  esuUished  by  law  of  the  2d  March,  1799."| 

'^EickneU'iOoMClMiit.    AIm,  Moor««i «  Pluladtlphia  Pric«  Curraat." 

t  New  York  Joanial  of  Conmerce,  Oct  1839. 

X  Tb  coDtinaation  of  Uiia  rabjeet,  we  Insert  the  following  Ulaitrmtife  note  t 

A  CoKKCBciAL  AmvnoiTT.^The  carreat  qaoutioai,  m  7,  8,  or  9  per  otnC  preaiam 
for  exchaoge  on  England,  which  we  tee  in  the  newapapera,  do  not  menn  a  premium  on  the 
per  Talue  of  the  pound  iteriing ,  but  oa  a  Setitioaa  Tilnntioa  of  the  pound  which  preTiiled 
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The  weight  of  the  Sptnidi  tod  Anerican  dollar  is  416  grains  troy. 
100  dollars,  therefore,  are  equal  to  211,742  Sicca  rupees, 
or,  deducting  the  duty,  to  207^508  Sicca  rupees.* 
The  dollar  is  a  legal  tender,  at  the  price  of  4j.  4dL  English  currency,  in 
the  East  Indies. 

Fo/iie  nf  Foreign  Moneffi*   * 

AS  TAKBlf  AT  TRB  CUSTOll-BOUSB  IN  NEW  YORK,  IN  1846.t 

Barcelona  and  Caulonia  litres, M.SS} 

Brabeint  florin, 0.34 

Bremen  dollar, 0.78 

Bengal,  Calcutta  and  Bombay  sicca  rupee,        -        -  0.50 

China  tale, 1.48 

Crowns  of  Tuscany, 1.05 

Denmark  Rix  dollar, 1.00 

Ducat  of  Naples, 0.80 

Dutch  florins  or  guilders, 0.48 

English  pound  sterling,  fixed  by  law,         ...  4.84 

French  francs, 0.18} 

**      livre, 0.181 

**      fife  franc  piece, 0.93 

Genoa  lifre, -        -  0.18| 

Halifax  pound, 4.00 

Hamburg  Rix  dollar, 1.00 

Leghorn  dollar, 0.909 

Louis  d'or,  or  Rix  doUar  of  Bremen,        ...  0.78| 

Portugal  milreas, 1.24 

Russian  rouble,      -        - O.lOi 

Spanish  rial  of  plate, 0.10 

of  fellon, 0.05 

Saxon  dollar, 0.69 

Systems  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

»  GENERAL  USB,  IN  RELATION  TO  COAL,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  ABfERICA. 

In  our  progress  through  this  section  of  our  work,  it  has  been  our  endea- 
vour, when  reporting  on  given  amounts  of  coal,  whether  anthracite  or 
bituminous,  to  render  them  in  one  uniibrro  atandard.  We  have  efiected 
this,  at  the  cost  of  much  extra  labour,  and  have  brought  out  the  results  in  a 
common  denomination — that  of  weiobt.  We  have  done  so  under  the  con- 
vieiion  that,  sooner  or  later,  that  principle  must  be  universally  complied 

■  tku  camntrr  a  cmtary  ago,  when  the  States  were  coloniei.  For  example,  the  pound 
•teriiaf ,  Sr  gold  aoTereign,  is  to-day  worth  $4.86  in  Wall  street,  which  is  ahont  the  per 
▼alec  as  esublisbed  bj  law  of  Congress.  A  thoatsnd  of  them  would  be  worth  $48d0.  The 
evTCflt  rale  of  eichaage  on  Eoglaod  in  Wall  street  is  now  about  nine  per  cent,  premiun, 
•e  the  phnae  ac,  for  bille  payable  in  London  or  Liverpool.  But  this  premium  is  not  on 
$4AS,  the  per  vaJue  of  the  pound,  nor  yet  on  the  pound  sterling,  but  it  is  on  $4.44,  the 
old  colonial  ralne  of  the  pound.  For  example,  A.  B.  buys  a  bill  of  exchange  for  JCIOOO  on 
Eaglaad,  froai  C.  D.,  at  9  per  cent,  premium  ;  he  pays  $4844.44  (or  it.  Suppoee  be  gUTe  a 
thneaand  eoveieifna  for  it,  at  current  value,  there  would  be  a  balance  in  his  favor,  so  that, 
in  reality,  the  rate  of  exchange  on  England,  instead  of  being  nine  per  cent,  against  os,  ie 
in  ear  fiiTor,  l>ecanee  bills  can  be  obuined  cheaper  than  gold.  Or  course,  then,  there  in 
■o  ohiect  is  aeadieg  gold  to  England.    Hence  the  abaurditf  of  this  ideal  mode  of  dealing 


I  oa  England,  which  in  etill  kept  up  by  our  mercnaaU  and  newtpapera. 
*  Haad^BookdrTndia,  1844,  p  65. 
t  WiHiwMfi  liitMcnl  Coapaaion,  1846. 
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with ;  whaterer  may  be  the  present  prerailiog  provincial  cnatoms,  or  the 
ordinary  usages  of  trade. 

Whether  2240  be  the  most  seientific  or  appropriate  number  of  pounds  to 
constitute  one  ton,  or  otherwise,  it  certainly  possesses  the  convenience  of 
general  adoption,  in  the  principal  coal-producing  countries  of  the  world,  in 
oar  times ;  and  of  being  employed  by  the  great  maritime  nations,  among 
which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  stand  pre-eminent 

In  this  country,  there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  assigned  why  bitumi- 
nous coal  should  almost  invariably  be  sold  in  bulk^that  is  to  say,  by  mm- 
sure — and  anthracite  by  weight;  or  that  the  former  should  be  calculated,  in 
the  eastern  ports,  by  the  chaldron ;  in  the  southern  by  the  barrel ;  at  the 
mines  by  the  bushel :  and,  although  much  more  rarely,  by  the  European 
chaldron  or  the  ton : — which  ton  is  generally  2240  lbs.  weight  at  the  place 
of  production,  and  2000  lbs.  at  the  place  of  consumption ;  especially  in  the 
eastern  ports. 

Without  altogether  discarding  the  old  denominations,  in  our  returns,  we 
have,  at  least,  accompanied  them  by  other  tables,  representing  an  uniform 
standard  of  weisht  We  have  not  limited  the  process  to  American  returns, 
but  have  applied  it  to  every  country.  In  relation  to  the  United  States,  we 
have  done  so  the  more  readily,  because  we  hoped,  thereby,  to  be  instru- 
mental in  terminating  the  highly  objectionable  system  of  buying  and  selling 
a  mineral  substance  like  coal  by  measure ;  whether  that  measure  be  a  peck, 
a  bushd,  a  barrel,  or  a  chaldron ;  for  we  have  all  these  varieties,  and  all  are 
equally  indefinite,  equally  liable  to  abuse,  and  equally  disadvanugeoos  to 
both  buyer  and  seller. 

In  Europe, — in  all  the  great  coal  producing  and  coal  baying  countries,^ 
it  has  long  ago  been  demonstrated,  after  very  full  investigation  in  all  its 
bearings,  that  there  exists  no  fair  and  equitable  system,  suited  alike  to  the 
buyer  and  the  seller,  the  miner,  the  producer,  thj  transporter  and  the  con- 
sumer, except  that  of  weight. 

Ix>cal  usages  and  peculiarities  are  always  sources  of  embarrassment  in 
commercial  transactions.     We  feel  their  influence  in  this  country  daily. 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  instance.  In  the  tariff  of  tolls  on  bituminous  coal 
and  anthracite, — fixed  officially  and  annually,  and  to  be  received  on  the  State 
and  Tide-water  canals  and  railroads,— the  article,  mineral  coal,  is  charged 
per  1000  lbs.  weight  Now,  as  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  such  weight 
recognized  by  the  producer  or  by  the  trade,  for  the  reason  already  assigned, 
that  the  bituminous  coal  is  sold  by  measure  and  not  by  weight,  this  new 
denomination,  applied  to  the  article  on  its  transit  merely,  is  obriously  a 
source  of  inconvenience  to  more  parties  than  one. 

So  also  in  relation  to  anthracite ;  for  as  all  which  is  transported  on  these 
canals  and  railroads  is  mined  by  the  customary  ton,  of  2240  lbs. ;  conveyed 
to  the  landings  by  the  ton ;  freighted  by  the  ton,  and  are  bought  apd  sold 
by  the  same  weight :  the  departure  from  a  universal  practice  of  the  trade  by 
the  interposition  of  the  1000  lbs.  standard,  in^ad  of  the  genuine  ton,  not 
only  occasions  unnecessary  trouble,  both  to  the  payers  and  the  collectors  of 
toll,  but  interposes  an  unodled  for  difficulty  in  one  branch  of  the  trade. 

Neither  is  the  rule  so  general  as  to  demand  this  interposition,  on  the 
score  of  conformity ;  for  instance,  the  coal  which  has  descended  the  Tide- 
water canal,  and  has  there  paid  toll  per  the  1000  lbs.  weight,  on  |>assing  into 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  pays  its  toll  on  the  ton  of  2240  Ibe. 

Again,  in  relation  to  the  movement  of  coal  in  neighbouring  states,  we 
miy  remark  on  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  system  of  weights,  which  cir- 
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eamstance  interferes  with  the  means  of  acqairing  correet  statistical  informa- 
tion. Thos,  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  which  pass  down  the 
Schuylkill  navigation,  in  PennsyWania,  are  retnmed  by  the  large  ton,  while 
all  that  pass  over  the  New  York  canal  is  returned  by  the  small  ton,  of  240 
11m.  less;  and  yet  the  same  coal  was  imported  into  the  state  by  a  different 
scale  of  measure^ — both  that  which  was  shipped  at  Cie? eland  or  Erie,  for 
Buffalo,  or  that  which  came  from  Pennsylvania  by  the  Tioga  railroad. 

In  Pennsylvanis,  the  Union  Canal,*  the  Schuylkill  Navigation,  and  the 
Lehigh  Navigation,  as  well  as  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  levy 
tlieir  tolIs»  and  arrange  their  freights,  by  the  standard  ton  adopted  by  the 
trade :  thus  employing  a  different  system  to  that  used  on  the  state  works* 

We  will  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  extraordinary  discrepancies 
which  prevail  in  relation  to  the  coal  trade ;  and  which,  considering  we  have 
heard  for  years  past  that  great  attention  has  been  psid  at  Washingtoil»lo  the 
establishment  of  a  national  system  of  weights  and  measures,  our  readers 
would  not  suspect  was  still  remaining  in  full  operation. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  coal  trade  in  Pennsylvania,  even 
anthracite  was  calculated  by  the  bushel.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville  and 
Wilkesbarre,  in  those  times,  leases  of  mines  were  grant^,  the  lessee  in  the 
former  place  payinff  two  cents  a  bushel.t 

In  some  parts  of  the  bituminous  coal-field,  thirty  bushels  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  a  ton  in  weight ;  in  others  twenty-eight  bushels 
for  gross  weight  and  twenty-five  bushels  for  minimum  weight ;  and  we  have 
also  heard  of  twenty-six  bushels  as  representing  the  ton.  For  a  long  time, 
the  usages  of  the  trade,  as  regards  anthracite,  assigned  twenty-eight  bushels 
as  the  equivalent  of  one  ton  of  Lehigh  coal,  thirty  bushels  of  Schuylkill, 
ami  thirty-three  bushels  of  Lackawanna  coal.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  a  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  so  vague,  so 
utterly  incorrect  and  unphilosophical ;  a  practice  which  operated,  so  long  as 
it  was  pursued,  equally  to  the  prejudice  of  the  producer  and  consumer.  Yet, 
it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  the  early  returns,  during  several  years,  of  Lehigh 
anthracite,  were  made  in  bu9hels.| 

There  are  numberless  and  insuperable  obstades  to  making  weight  and 
quantity  synonymous  terms.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  so  much  guess  work : 
to  much  uncertainty,  in  assigning  a  standard  of  weight  against  a  given 
bulk — which  bulk  is,  of  itself,  entirely  unsettled  in  real  practice,  that  the 
consequence,  not  unfrequently,  is  that  bituminous  coal,  in  the  large  way,  is 
not  really  measured  at  all.  The  present  custom  observed  is  this :  Contracts 
for  the  coal  which  descends  the  Pennsylvania  State  Canals,  are  generally 
made  by  the  ton  of  2000  lbs.  weight :  considered  equivalent  to  twenty-five 
bushels,  each  bushel  being  estimated  to  weigh  80  lbs.  But  what  is  termed 
the  gross  ton  of  twenty-eight  bushels,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
2240  lbs.,  is  in  as  frequent  use ;  one  being  as  oAen  used  by  the  shippers 
from  the  Alleghany  mines  as  the  other. 

On  the  western  rivers  twenty-eight  Imshels  represent  a  ton.  On  the  Union 
Canal,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  libersl  allowance  of  thirty  bushels  to  each  legal 
ton  is  made  and  accounted  for.  Yet,  in  this  case,  the  coal  conveyed  on  the 
Union  Canal  is  specifically  heavier  than  that  of  the  western  rivers,  in  the 
proportion  of  1.3!^  to  1.^^  spec.  grav.    The  official  returns  to  Congress 


*  TIm  rMnras  of  iMtomiaoai  eoftl  paMing  on  the  Unioo  Canal,  oted  ■onurtiiiMw  to  bo 
Bado  ia  boahola  aad  aometioiM  in  poundi. 

t  Paanhlot  on  the  Coal  and  Iron  boiineti,  Ponghkoe|wie,  1828. 

t  Dr.JaaWaHiMoryof  P«MMjlvauaAMbnGito,MoflMinof  thoBialorieal  Socioty  of 
Pfeaadolphia,voLI,  law. 
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oomprehend  all  bitamiaoaa  ooab  throughout  tho  Union,  be  their  specific 
gnvities  what  they  maj,  at  80  Iba.  to  the  bushel,  and  twenty-eight  bushels  to 
the  ton.  In  Michigan,  the  eoal  business  is  conducted  by  the  biuhel  measure. 

At  the  coal  pita  at  Chesterfidd,  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  coal  tiade 
adopted  as  the  standard,  fife  pecks  to  the  bushel ;  weiring  ninety  pounds. 
Consequently  each  ton  of  2d40  lbs.  actually  contains  only  twenty-four  bush- 
els and  80  Iba.  over.  Thia  measurement,  it  must  be  stated,  aolely  applies 
to  coal  at  the  pit'a  mouth.  At  the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  twelve  miles 
from  the  mines,  another  syatem  commencea.  Here,  at  Richmond,  where 
the  coal  is  shipped,  the  orthodox  bushel  is  four  pecks.  This  bushel,  there- 
fore, weighs  72  lbs.,  and  the  ton  is  now  represented  by  thirty<one  bushels 
and  eight  pounda  over,  instead  of  twenty-four  bushels;  notwithstanding 
which  Uie  salea  in  Boston  and  New  York  are  made  by  the  chaldron  of  thirty- 
aiz  biirtiels,  or  by  the  ton  of  twenty-eight  bushels.  At  Baltimore,  twenty- 
eight  bushela.* 

In  the  southern  porta,  in  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  another 
and  peculiar  standard  prevails  for  the  sale  of  .bituminous  coals;  and  we  find 
that  an  indeterminate  measure  of  capacity,called  a  barrel,  prevails.  Thirteen 
of  these  barreb  constitute  one  ton ;  each  barrel,  whatever  be  the  q>ecifio 
gravity  of  the  coal,  being  calculated  to  hold  a  quantity  which  corresponds 
with  two  and  a  half  bushels.  This  coal  waa  purchased  at  the  mines  by  the 
bushel. 

With  regard  to  the  customs  of  the  trade  in  the  eastern  ports :  in  Boston, 
fofeign  bituminous  coal  is  imported  and  sold  by  the  chaldron;  American 
bituminous  coal  is  generally  sold  by  the  bushel ;  and  anthracite  is  purchased 
at  the  rate  o{  2240  lbs.,  and  retailed  at  2000  Iba.  the  ton.  Sometimea  the 
returns  are  ^iven  in  tons,  sometimes  in  bushels,  sometimes  in  chaldron^  and 
one  denomination  being  occasionally  mistaken  for  another,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  aingular  discrepanoiea  in  the  published  statements  of  the  coal 
trade  there.  In  Philadelphia,  anthracite,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  is  alwaya 
aold  by  the  legal  ton  of  2240  Iba.  In  New  York  and  Boston,  the  ton  is 
only  2000  lbs.,  thus  gaining  six  tons  on  every  carga  On  the  Reading 
Railroad  a  ton  of  coal  is  ^240  lbs.,  but  a  ton  of  merchandize  is  only 
20001bs.t 

Nova  Scotia  coal  is  imported,  in  some  quantity,  into  Boston  ;  always  by 
the  chaldron.  But  what  constitutes  a  chaldron  seems  a  matter  of  aomewhat 
arbitrary  character.  It  sometimes  is  fixed  at  3000  lbs.  weight;  sometimes 
at  2928  lbs. ;  but  most  frequently  at  3360  lbs.,  or  one  ton  and  a  half.  The 
tariff  duty  is  customarily  levied  on  the  chaldron  of  2880  lbs.,  or  thirty-aix 
bushels;  while  the  retailer  sells  a  chaldron,  which  is  sometimes  2500  lbs. 
and  sometimes  2700  lbs.  weight  The  Nova  Scotia  chaldron  of  1^  ton, 
ahould  contain  forty-two  bushels,  of  80  lbs.  each ;  but  the  custom  of  the 
trade,  we  are  informed,  raiaes  the  admeasurement  to  forty-eight  bushels.  In 
like  manner,  the  ton  is  rated  at  thirty-eix  bushels,  instead  of  twenty-eight. 

Amidst  all  the  intricacies  of  these  returns  and  dealings,  it  is  very  difiicult 
to  get  at  the  real  quantity  and  prices  of  foreign  imported  coals ;  as  the  num- 
ber of  chaldrons  purchased  at  the  place  of  production,  materially  differs 
from  that  on  which  duty  is  paid,  and  from  that  which  is  sold  to  or  by  the 
retailer. 

The  registration  of  imports  of  Virginia  coal  in  Boston  and  New  York,  is 
by  the  number  of  bushels  only.  At  Sydney  and  Pictou,  the  mine  or  colliery 

*  Btltimora  Report,  Not.  16, 1843. 

t  Reporta  of  tho  ReadiBg  RaUroad  Coaiptiy,  Jta.  II,  IStf,  p.  15,  aad  Mteoqaeatlj. 
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» is  tlurtjr««ji  buabeLi  to  the  too,  e? en  meaBarOi  or  twenty-four  bushels 
helped  meeaure. 

While  on  thia  subject  it  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  note  that 
oomplainla  have  been  made  in  Pennaylvania  respecting  the  irregulariy  pre- 
vailing in  relation  to  the  weighu  of  other  aubstancea  l^dea  coal.  We  ha?e 
lecenUy  observed  an  article  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  to  the  following  effect: 
**  It  is  a  aingular  bet,  that  our  meaaurea  for  grain  are  larger  than  those  of 
New  York,  Boaton,  or  Baltimore.  This  deviation  from  uniformity  is  greatly 
oomplained  of  by  our  country  dealers  and  farmers,  who  ship  to  Philadelphia, 
from  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  A  very  large  quantity  of  gram  ia 
ahipped  from  those  atatea  to  New  York  and  other  ports,  which  would  come 
here,  were  it  not  for  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  falling  short  of  the 
measure.  Some  years  since,  CSongreas  passed  a  law  providing  for  uniformity 
of  weighu  and  measures  throughout  the  Union.  But  we  regret  to  say  that 
oor  old  standard  of  dry  measure  still  holds  its  place."* 

llie  same  writer  alleges  that  equal  ground  of  complaint  exists  in  rda- 
tioo  lo  the  measurement  of  bark,  and  the  same  difficulty  with  respect  to  the 
retail  measure  of  charcoal,  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  lately  settled  by  muni- 
eipal  legislatioo. 

In  the  lead  region  of  Missouri  the  present  standard  of  weight  appears  to 
be  on  the  1000  lb.  weight,  as  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Formerly,  the  cua- 
tom  prevailed  of  106  lbs.  to  i  cwt.,  or  2160  pounds  to  the  ton. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  weight  of  a  ton  of  iron  is  local  and  arbitrary.  Thus, 
we  are  informed  by  an  experienced  iron  master,  of  Centre  county,  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  usually  assigned  as  a  ton  vary  according  to  the  following 
scale: 

f  tmn  Om  f  Sometimes  taken  at  2240  lbs. 

lion  ure,  j  ^^^  sometimes  at  2480 

{Pig  Iron  universally  2240 

Blooms  24  ^0 

Bar  Iron  2000 

In  the  tarifl&  of  the  United  States  customs,  in  every  case,  the  ton  is  re- 
quired to  be  of  the  weight  of  2240  lbs. 

Among  many  other  irregular  or  uncertain  customs  of  local  weights  and 
measure?,  we  extract  the  following  from  our  notes. 

In  Kentucky,  corn  is  measured  by  the  barrel,  which  is  five  bushels  of 
shelled  corn.  At  New  Orleans,  a  barrel  of  corn  is  a  flour  barrel  full  of 
ears.  At  Chicago,  lime  is  sold  by  the  barrel,  and  measured  in  the  smallest 
sized  cask  of  that  name  that  will  pass  muster.  A  barrel  of  flour  is  seven 
quarters  of  a  gross  hundred,  (1 12  lbs.J  which  is  the  reason  of  its  being  the 
odd  measure  of  196  lbs.  A  bbl.  of  tar  is  20  gal.,  while  a  bbl.  of  gun- 
powder is  only  a  small  keg  holding  25  lbs.,  and  of  cotton,  a  bale  b  400  lbs., 
no  matter  in  what  sized  bundles  it  may  be  sent  to  market 

Ere  we  terminate  this  article,  we  will  advert  to  two  or  tliree  facts  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  any  standard  of 
measurement,  after  long  experience,  that  can  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for 
weight,  in  the  sale  of  coals.  For  instance,  I  bushel  of  English  coal,  mea- 
nrtd  when  dty^  weighs  from  84  to  85  pounds.  The  American  bituminous 
coals  are  commonly  averaged  at  80  pounds  per  bushel.  The  same  English 
coal,  ifwuasured  when  wetted,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  weight  will 
be  found  not  so  great.  The  fact  is  proved,  conclusively,  that  in  the  dry 
coal  the  small  particles  run  to  fill  up  the  cavities,  making  the  whole  almost 
*  TIm  North  Amerioan,  Janaary  lOUi,  1846. 
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M>lid  mass :  whereas  a  bushel  of  wet  coals  only  doses  op  the  hollow  ca? ities ; 
the  fragments  clog  together,  and  the  whole  do  not  weigh  so  much  as  the 
drj  coal  of  the  like  admeasurement 

With  regard  to  the  increased  measure  acquired  bj  breaking  up  coal,  it 
was  commonlj  proved  bj  the  trade,  that  that  which  in  the  large  or  coarse 
state  measured  Jive  boU$  (sajr  tons  or  chaldrons,)  when  broken  up,  fine,  in 
the  hold  of  the  ship  after  delivery  on  board,  measured  nine  bolls. 

As  to  the  continuance  or  toleration  of  the  system  of  heaped  measure  for 
coals,  we  trust  that  an  end  will  ere  long  be  put  to  what  has,  with  perfect 
propriety,  been  termed  "  a  barbarous  custom."  A  commercial  author,  Mr. 
McCulIoch,  observes  that  **  all  articles  that  may  be  sold  by  heaped  measure, 
aitghi  to  be  sold  by  weight.  In  Scotland,  indeed,  the  use  of  heaped  nnea* 
sure  was  abolished  above  two  hundred  years  since,**  The  French,  Belgian, 
Prussian,  Austrian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  nearly  all  other  European 
nations,  adopt  well  ascertained  weights  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  coal, 
and  not  measures  of  capacity.  Throughout  Hindostan,  coal  is  always  sold  by 
weight.  In  the  Indian  countries  north  of  the  Nerbudda  river,  there  is  no 
dry  measure  of  capacity,  and  every  thing  is,  therefore,  sold  by  weight.  This 
appears  also  to  be  the  case  in  most  of  the  Nizam's  districts,  adjoining  those 
of  Ahmednugffer.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  measure  into  the  Dec- 
can,  seems  to  be  of  a  late  date.* 

In  the  English  Act  of  5  and  6  of  Will.  IV.  1835,  are  the  following  im- 
portant provisions : 

It  aboiishet  all  heal  or  customary  measures. 

It  prohibits  "  the  mischievous  practice"  of  heaped  measure.  All  bargains, 
sales,  and  contracts,  made  aAer  the  passing  of  this  act,  by  heaped  measure, 
shall  be  null  and  void :  and  every  person  who  shall  sell  any  articles  by 
heaped  measure,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  405.  for  every 
such  sale. 

From  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  all  coals,  slack,  culm,  and  cannel, 
of  every  description,  shall  t>e  sold  by  weighty  and  not  by  measure,  under  a 
penalty  of  40s.  for  every  such  sale. 

All  articles  [except  gold,  diamonds,  d&c.l  shall  be  sold  by  standard  atfoir' 
dupois  weight,  of  14  lbs.  to  the  stone,  and  8  stone  to  the  hundred  weight, 
and  of  20  such  cwts.  to  the  ton  »  2240  lbs. 

**  The  fact,  that  so  monstrous  a  system  should  have  been  persevered  in 
for  more  than  a  century,  sets  the  power  of  habit,  in  reconciling  us  to  the 
most  pernicious  absurdities,  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view.  Happily, 
however,  the  nuisance  has  been  at  last  abated."t 

The  United  Sutes  is  the  only  coal  country,  of  importance,  in  the  woild, 
where  the  practice  remains  uncorrected. 

The  (duty  on  foreign  coke  and  culm,  prior  to  the  modification  of  the 
tariff  in  1846,  amounted  to  tiO  per  cent.,  on  its  wholesale  market  value — 
English,  at  the  principal  coal  shipping  ports,  in  1846. 

That  on  foreign  bituminous  coal  was  from  70  to  90  per  cent.,  on  shipping 
prices  abroad,  which  is,  among  the  hightnit  duties,  payable  on  any  imported 
article,  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842.| 

A  drawback  is  allowed  on  foreign  coal  exported  from  the  United  States, 
in  such  cases,  for  instance,  where  it  has  been  landed  and  placed  in  depot, 

*  Martin's  Cotottitl  SUtiitict.    Appendii  it.  p.  143. 

t  McCulloch*t  Conmercial  Dictionary,  p.  294. 

I  Lctlar  oftlM  Bacreury  of  tba  TrcMury  to  CoDgroit,  Doc.  16, 1844. 
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for  the  use  of  the  British  steamers.    This  law  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States^  in  Jannaiy,  1840.* 


Awurkam  TarifofDtOy  on  For&gn  Coab. 

In^iort  duties  on  foreign  bitnminons  coals  brought  to  the  United  State& 
all  cases  the  duties  are  collected  upon  the  ton  of  S240  lb8.t 
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•        •        • 

22 
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33 
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50 
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56 
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5  56        do. 
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1844 
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1  00 

1  50| 

defeated  and  aban- 
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30 

'iftDecenber,  1846,    . 

1846   anadvalo! 

rem  duty 

ofaopret. 

7  00    per  ton. 

!_ 

BqaWaleMl 

too  45 

The  amount  of  re-exported  coal,  on  which  the  duty  was  remitted,  was 
ll,d6i  tons,  in  1845,  valued  at  935,957. 

We  hare  no  official  return  of  the  amount  of  American  coal  annually 
exported  into  Canada  from  the  lakes. 

The  act  of  Congress,  passed  July,  1846,  rescinded  the  tariff  of  1842,  and 
substituted  a  modSed  one,  which  took  place,  Dec.  1,  1846. 

British  Export  Duties,^ 

On  coals  shipped  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  foreign  ports,  from  the 
year  1835  to  1842. 

To  foreign  countries  in  British  ships,     10  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

m      ^  .*  •    r     •        u-       M*'  per  ton,  for  large  coal. 

To    "  "         '«  fo'"«n»»»P».{  2*.  fer  ton;  small  ^1  and  culm. 

To  British  possessions  in  British  ships,     free. 

These  duties  were  abolished  in  1845 ;  no  duties  recei?ed  since  March, 
1845. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  American  bituminous  coals  or  anthracite, 
Wonght  into  the  Canadas,  or  any  part  of  British  America. 

As  regards  Louisiana,  by  a  treasury  letter,  July  3,  1821,  the  trade  of 
Louisiana  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  United  States  of  Aroe- 
rica,  by  the  gorernment  of  Great  Britain. 

*  nasard*f  U.  S.  Commercial  and  Statittical  Regiiter,  1840.  Alao  Commercial  Recipro- 
otT— HBBt*8  Mag.  Vol.  i.  p.  358  and  526. 

t  TlM  taUe  ia  founded  on  the  Report  of  tlio  SecreUry  of  the  Treaanry  to  CoBgrcea,  Dee. 
3,  1S4&. 

I  Ofioal  DoevBCBti  of  Greet  Britaiiu 
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Gross  Impariaiions  of  Foreign  Coals, 

From  Great  Britain,  British  America,  and  all  other  places,  into  the  United 
States,  both  in  American  and  in  foreign  vessels,  from  1789  to  1847,  in- 
clusive, showing  their  declared  vaiUe,  the  tariff,  and  the  amount  of  duties 
received  Ibereoo ;  the  commercial  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  an- 
nually. 


Official 

Dntiea 

Yean. 

Bothelt. 

Tons. 

Ytlae. 

ReceiTad. 

TarUr.           1 

DoUtn. 

Dollara. 

1789* 
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• 
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do. 
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• 
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• 
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1814 
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do. 
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• 
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1825 
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1830 
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204,773 
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59,972 

143,461 
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1837 

• 
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• 

uv. 

1839 

•        • 

181,551 

1840 

4,560,287 

169,867 

387^ 

273,610. 

1849 

. 

141,526 

. 

1843 

. 

41,163 

116,312 

' 

1844 

- 

87,073 

236,963 

1845 

18,267 

85,771 

224,483 

151,021 

$1  75  per  ton. 

1846t 

• 

156353 

378,597 

274,492 

1847 

- 

148,021 

370,985 

123,662 

30  per  ot 

•iytl. 

From  this  table  of  gross  importation  have  to  be  deducted,  in  order  to  show 
the  actual  emsumpHom^  the  annual  quantities  taken  out  of  storage  at  the 
depots  for  the  Atlantic  steamers,  d&c.  and  reexported.  This  re-exported 
quantity  is  about  one-twenty-liAh  part  of  the  entire  importation. 

There  are  other  statements  of  the  importations  of  English  coal,  differing 
from  the  foregoing,  but  we  take  the  following  table  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  British  exports.  The  reduction  since  I  ^2,  as  compared  with  the  seven 
preceding  years,  is  attributable  to  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  that  year ;  the 
imports  from  England  have  not  materially  changed  in  the  aggregate,  and  those 
from  Nova  Scotia  were  about  the  same  in  1847  as  in  1842.  At  the  same  time 
the  imporutions  of  English  and  colonial  coal  into  Boston  have  increased 
since  the  tariff  of  1842. 


*  Sutifltieal  Aonala  oftha  U.  8.  of  America,  by  Adam  Seybart,  M.D.,  1818. 
t  Report  of  the  Seeretanr  of  the  Treasury,  3d  Dec.  1846,  and  aabaequenUy. 
t  Commercial  Liat  of  PkUadalphia,  1846-7. 
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CM^^^Bidanee  •/ Imparts  and  Etporis. 
TaUe  of  Briiiflh  and  eolonia]  bituininoiis  eoais,  calm  and  coke,  received  in 
the  United  States,  chiefly  New  York  and  Boston,  from  1822  to  1846, 
dedacting  the  eoal  re-exported,  and  showing  the  cmuumpHan:  in  tons  of 
28  bushels. 
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Average  Prices  of  Foreign  Imported  Coals, 
At  the  ports  of  shipment,  according  to  the  official  valuations,  returned  to 

the  United  States. 


Average 
priee  per  ton  of 
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Forelf  n  Coal. 

Wholeaale  pricea 
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5  00 

1830 

3  50 

1842 
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4  25 

1832 

2  90 
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2  72 

3  37i 
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3  50 

1846 
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The  4th  column  shows  the  average  price,  at  the  place  of  shipment,  of  all 
descriptions  and  qualities  of  foreigo  coal,  both  English  and  colonial.  The 
colonial  coal  is  shipped  at  a  lower  price  than  the  European. 

The  amount  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  coal  imported  into  Boston 
during  the  ten  years  from  1835  to  1845,  was  314,565.  In  1S45,  33,628 
chaldrons  of  this  eoal  were  imported  into  Boston,  or  45^035  tons.  In 
1846,  26,861  tons  only. 
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Condensed  View  rfihe  Imporiatiom  of  Foreign  Coal  into  the  United  States. 

Tlie  following  statement  is  compiled  from  both  the  Americin  and  the  Bri- 
tish parliamentarj  returns,  and,  although  incomplete,  will  probablj  furnish 
the  most  approximate  view  of  the  actual  importation  of  coal  into  the 
United  States ;  in  tons  of  3240  lbs. 

In  framing  this  statement,  we  hsve  endeavoured  to  rectify  varions  discre- 
pancies in  the  returns,  but  not  always  satisfiictorily. 
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Tarif  IhUiee  on  Coah  Imported. 

The  question  of  how  far  the  coal  trade  of  the  United  States  required  ^nv 
teotion  from  an  external  competition,  has,  at  various  times,  been  the  subject 
of  public  discussion  among  the  parties  interested. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  table,  various  modifications  have  beeo 
introduced,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  scale  of  duties  on  imported  coals. 

The  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  coal  trade,  reported  March  4, 1834 ;  and,  among  other 
important  points,  stated  that  they  were  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  que^ 
tion, "  whether  the  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsylvania  can  be  brought  into 
general  use,  east  of  the  mountains,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  be 
transported  to  the  eastern  markets  upon  such  terms  as  to  supersede  the  use 
of  foreign  coals  f 

The  report  proceeds  to  notice  the  effect  that  duties  on  foreign  coal  had 
heretofore  produced  on  the  sale  of  American  coals,  in  the  markets  on  the 
sea  board. 

In  1815,  when  the  duty  on  foreign  coals  was  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents, 

*  PwliuBeBtary  Tablet  of  Revenue,  Commerce^  Iec. 
t  Treesary  Report  U.  8.,  Dec.  3,  1846. 
I  CommercUl  List  of  Philadelpbie. 


TARffF  DUTIE8  ON  COALS  IBCPORTED.  IS 

the  price  in  New  York  wai  twenty-three  dollars  the  ofasldron,  of  thirty-aU 
bushels. 

From  1816  to  1833,  inclusive,  daring  which  time  the  duty  was  one  dollar 
and  eighty  oenta,  the  tferage  price  waa  about  ele? en  ddlarsi 

From  1824  to  1834,  the  doty  waa  two  dollars  and  aixteen  centa,  and  the 
average  price  about  fourteen  dollara. 

For  the  twenty  yeara  prior  to  1834,  the  average  price  baa  been  abou| 
twelve  dollara  and  fifty  centa;  and,  therefore,  it  baa  not  varied  in  proportioD 
to  the  tariff;  nor  doea  it  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  ratea  of  duty — 
lor,  in  1821,  when  the  duty  waa  one  dollar  and  eighty  oenta  per  ton,  the 
price  of  coala  waa  fourteen  dollara;  and,  in  1830,  when  the  duty  waa  two 
dollan  and  aixteen  centa,  the  price  waa  only  eight  dollara.  The  difference 
in  price,  it  would  therefore  seem,  has  been  produced  by  other  causes. 

From  1824  to  1834,  the  duty  was  one  dollar  and  eighty  centa  a  ton,  and. 
the  average  price  during  the  same  period,  was  about  ten  dollars ;  yet  in  the 
latter  year  it  declined  to  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  fi^e  dollars  per  ton. 

In  1842,  when  the  duty  was  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  centa,  the  average 
price  in  New  York  waa  seven  dollars  and  sixteen  cents  per  ton. 

In  1844,  with  a  duty  of  one  dollar,  the  price  was  five  dollars  and  fifty-aix 
centa.  In  1846,  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  or  about  forty- 
five  centa  per  ton,  the  price  was  seven  dollara. 

The  authors  of  the  Report  observe,  that  there  are  other  causes  which  co- 
operate in  influencing  prices,  more  than  the  tariff  The  price,  heretofore, 
seems  to  have  been  governed,  almost  entirely,  by  the  scarcity  or  the  demand 
for  fuel. 

For  ourselves,  we  think  that  inferences  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  mar- 
kets at  any  period  reaching  further  back  than  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
are  of  very  little  avail,  and  indeed  ought  to  be  discarded,  as  unsound.  Pr^ 
viously  to  this  period,  the  United  States  was  not  a  coal  producing  country. 
Its  fuel  was  the  timber  of  the  forest ;  it  supplied  no  coal  for  domestic  use  in 
the  eastern  cities,  and  consumed  but  an  insignificant  amount  of  the  foreign 
coal ;  which  amount  has  been  decreasing  for  the  last  twelve  years,  even  with 
a  diminished  tariff.  These  duties  could  have  exercised  no  influence  on  the 
prices,  or  upon  the  supply  of  anthracite  from  Pottsville,  or  of  bituminous 
coals  from  beyond  the  Alleghanies ;  because,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  of 
them  had  reached  the  seaports,  previously  to  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 

There  can  be  no  foreign  competition  now  feared  in  relation  to  anthracite; 
and,  probably,  very  little  in  relation  to  any  substitute  for  that  fuel,  in  the 
shape  of  bituminous  coals — foreign  or  domestic  We  do  not  think  that  the 
bituminous  coal  of  Pennsylvania  will  ever  find  an  extensive  sale  on  the  sea^ 
board.  The  use  of  anthracite  for  all  domestic  purposes  is  so  firmly  estab- 
lished, that  no  other  quality  will  henceforth  find  admittance  into  our  houses. 
It  is  for  the  home  consumption  of  the  interior,  and  eventually  the  countries 
lying  north  of  the  great  lakes,  that  the  northern  coal-fields  of  the  United 
Sutes  may  look  for  increasing  markets.  For  the  same  cause,  there  never 
can  be  any  large  demand  or  sale  for  foreign  bituminous  coal  at  the  sea-porta, 
except,  perhaps,  near  the  northern  frontier;  because  its  uses  are,  from  the 
causira  we  have  specified,  much  more  limited  on  the  eastern  borders  of 
America  than  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

That  these  are  not  newly  or  hastily  adopted  opinions,  may  be  seen  from 
an  article  on  the  aame  subject,  published  by  the  writer  in  1840.  After 
reviewing  the  position  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  trade  from  1820  up  to 
1839,  and  that  of  the  foreign  importation  of  bituminoua  coal  along  the  Atlantic 
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aea-board,  during  the  same  period,  the  author  remarks,  '*  It  appears,  that  in 
a  similar  ratio  as  the  consumption  of  this  admirable  fuel — the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite — increases,  so  does  the  importation  of  foreign  or  English  coals 
diminish ;  and  the  remark  eren  extends  itself  to  the  diminution  of  Rich- 
mond bituminous  coal,  during  a  giren  term  of  years." 

**  The  anthracite  trade  of  Pennsylvania  is  decidedly  on  the  increase ;  while 
the  bituminous  coala,  borne  coastwise  or  imported,  have  either  remained 
stationary  or  have  furnished  a  diminished  supply."* 

The  seven  subsequent  years  of  the  Boston  coal  trade  has  proved  that  the 
writer's  views  were  not  far  from  the  verified  results.  The  comparative 
business  done  in  the  years  ]84tl  and  1847,  are  as  follows : 

Tons  in  1840.  Tans  in  1847. 

Peimsylvania  Anthracite  received,          73,847  358,093 

American  Bituminous  Coal,                      3,209  4,554 

Foreign            "            "                        49,997  65,203 

Thus  while  the  anthracite  importation  has  increased  three  and  a  half 
times,  that  of  the  foreign  and  the  American  bituminous  coal,  has  been 
almost  stationary. 

Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  Coal  Fields  and  Coal  Trade  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent,  as  at  present  known  to  us. 

The  substitution  of  mineral  coal,  or  of  any  other  combustible  than  the 
timber  of  its  indigenous  forests,  whether  as  a  domestic  fuel,  or  for  the 
manufacturing  purposes  of  an  increasing  population,  had  its  origin  in 
America  scarcely  more  remote  than  the  memories  of  the  living  generation. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  anthracites,  which  now  number  by  millions  of  tons, 
their  annual  production,  were  unknown  to  the  community  twenty  years  ago, 
and  had  then  but  commenced  to  find  their  way  into  the  dwellings  of  Sie 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  our  maritime  cities. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  great  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  western  slope  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountain  or  Appalachian  range,  embracing  the  great  central  coal- 
field hereafter  to  be  described,  was — although  geographically  subdivided 
into  several  states  and  terrirories — until  after  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  partial  occupation  of  Indian  tribes.  Until  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  this  immense  coal  area,  taking  the  country  at  large,  was  held 
to  be  of  small  value,  even  by  the  civilized  successors  of  the  aborigines. 
The  purchases  made,  at  sundry  times,  by  William  Penn  and  his  family,  and 
subsequently  by  the  proprietaries,  did  not  embrace  any  portion  of  the  anthra* 
cite  districts  until  1749,  or  of  the  Alleghany  bitummous  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  until  the  year  1768.  The  acquisition  of  these  coal-fields  in 
no  respect  influenced  the  arrangement  between  the  parties ;  and,  to  this  day, 
the  supply  of  that  description  of  fuel  to  the  seaboard,  is  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  source  from  whence  it  is  drawn. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1768,  which  was  the  last  purchase  made  by 
the  proprietary,  they  became  possessed,  with  a  small  exception,  of  the  whole 
superficial  area  of  the  bituminous  coal  land  of  Pennsylvania : — that  is  to  say, 
the  entire  country  between  Lycoming  creek,  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  the  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany  river,  down  to  the  Ohio, 
for  the  sum  often  thousand  doOars.    The  presence  of  cdal,  in  certain  places, 

*  Report  to  tlie  Dtaphin  and  Siwqaeluuiiia  Coil  Comptnj,  by  IL  C.  T.,  May  1,  1840. 
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beearoe  known  aboat  this  time ;  for  we  have  seen  maps,  of  the  dates  of  1770 
and  1777,  whieh,  among  other  places,  marked  the  site  of  "  coal  mines"  on 
the  Ohio  side  of  the  river.  In  1785,  the  first  tract  which  was  secured  on 
acconnt  of  the  Taloe  of  the  coal  upon  it,  within  the  new  purchase,  waa 
patented  near  Clearfield;  and  the  first  ark  load  of  coal  descended  the  Sus- 
quehanna from  thence.  In  1838,  the  first  cargoes  of  coal  from  the  Alle- 
ghany coal-field  at  Karthaus,  reached  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  but  the 
distanoe  from  market  was  found  too  sreat,  and  the  means  of  tran^>ortatioa 
too  imperfect,  to  hold  out  anj  hope  of  a  profitable  coal  business. 

The  eastern  margin  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  has  been  approached  in 
two  places  from  the  seaboard  by  Pennsylvania  canals;  and,  in  a  third,  by 
tlie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  in  Maryland.  It  will  also  be  traversed  by 
the  Central  Railroad.  The  supply  from  these  sources  to  the  sea-coast  is 
not  Urge ;  being  of  course  regulated  by  the  limited  demand  for  this  species 
of  fuel,  of  which,  anthracite,  every  where  has  precedence.  It  is  chiefly  in 
request  for  gas-works,  forges,  blacksmiths'  use,  and  for  certain  industrial 
purposes.  Wherever  the  two  species  of  coal  can  be  obtained  on  equal 
terms,  or  are  equidistant  from  their  centres  of  production,  anthracite  main- 
tains its  indisputable  supremacy.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  Penn- 
sylvania will  ever  acquire  a  large  market  to  the  eastward  for  her  bituminous 
Goal,  so  long  as  her  anthracite  fields  remain  unexhausted.  For  precisely 
the  same  reason,  it  seems  to  us  equally  improbable  that  the  anthracite  coal 
tnde  with  the  eastern  cities  will  be  perilled  by  the  existence  of  bituminous 
coal-fields  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton.  Where  there 
is  any  thing  like  an  equal  choice,  the  demand  for  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
bituminous  coals  will  continue  small  at  the  eastern  ports,  owing  partly  to  the 
causes  named,  and  partly  to  the  heavy  cost  attending  its  transportation. 
Only  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons  of  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal 
are  reported  to  have  reached  Boston,  during  the  year  184(5,  while  the  supply 
of  the  same  description  of  coal  from  Virginia  and  foreign  countries  also 
simultaneously  decreased.  But  there  is  another,  a  better,  and  a  vastly 
more  extensive  market,  to  which  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  probably  Michigan, 
Buy  ultimately  look  for  the  disposal  of  their  bituminous  coal.  We  refer  now 
to  the  whole  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  North  American  Lakes; 
embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  Canada  frontier,  now  mpidly  filling  up  with 
settlements,  and  all  the  opposite  portions  of  the  United  States.  These,  in 
good  time,  it  seems  to  be  very  certain,  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  a  monopoly  of  two  or  three  ports  nearest  to  the  coal-fields  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Besides  the  demand  for  domestic  and  manufariuring  uses,  it  is 
probable  that  much  coal  will  be  needed  for  smelting  the  copper  ores  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 

From  the  Cumberland  and  Frostburg  angle  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field, 
there  teems  a  better  prospect  for  the  bituminous  coal  trade,  than  from 
Pennsylvania,  although,  probably,  the  larger  part  of  the  amount  produced 
will  be  consumed  in  iron  works  on  the  spot.  The  conveniences  for  trans- 
porting the  Cumberland  coal  to  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  for  a 
ceruin  export  trade,  added  to  the  very  high  intrinsic  value  of  the  coal  itself, 
and  the  comparative  remoteness  of  the  anthracite  districts,  will  secure  to 
this  region  a  fair  share  of  the  bituminous  coal  business. 

Surveys  of  vast  bodies  of  land  were  made  in  western  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, io  I7U5,  and  even  previously  to  the  revolution;  but  we  perceive  no 
evidence  that  those  lands  possessed  any  other  than  surface  value,  or  that  the 
presence  of  seams  of  coal,  if  known,  conferred  any  additional  value  upon 
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them.  Even  at  the  present  moment,  we  know  thit  enormons  areas  yet 
remain  untouched,  and  that  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  when  they  can  be 
estimated  beyond  their  mere  agricultural  prices.  It  is  only  along  the  flanks  of 
the  principal  streams,  such  as  the  Ohio  and  the  Kanawha,  that  the  vegetable 
fuel  has,  in  some  measure,  given  place  to  the  mineral  combustible. 

At  the  period  of  running  the  boundary  line  between  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  in  the  year  1728,  the  narrator  describes  the  country  as  yet  in  its 
pristine  state  of  savageness.  Settlements  extended  no  further  west  from 
the  Atlantic  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  remainder  was  still  the  home  of 
the  Indian  and  the  feeding  ground  of  the  Buflalo.*  It  was  towards  the 
close  of  that  service,  although  the  western  extremity  of  the  line  was  still 
left  unfinished,  that  the  expedition  found  itself  amongst  unknown  mountain 
ranges,  and  were  still  remote  from  the  eastern  flank  of  the  great  Alleghany 
coal-field,  and  from  that  wild,  bordering,  elevated  country  of  Tennessee,  of 
which  we  yet  know  but  little  beyond  the  late  reports  of  Dr.  Troost. 

South-west  from  hence,  through  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  far  into  the 
then  French  province  of  Louisiana,  the  coal-field  has  received  but  partial 
investigation.  That  part  which  terminates  in  Alabama  was,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  country,  from  which  the  aborigines  were 
then  removed. 

Along  its  course  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  many  iron 
works  have  been  established  within  a  few  years ;  but  the  insular  position  of 
this  part  of  the  region  is  unfavourable  to  the  transportation  of  coal  to  dis- 
tant markets. 

The  last  mentioned  state  constituted  the  easternmost  part  of  the  original 
territory  of  Louisiana,  and  the  mountainous  portion  of  it  yet  retains  its 
wilderness  character.  Even  so  late  as  ISOO, — what  in  1817  constituted 
the  separate  territory  of  Alabama, — its  entire  population  did  not  exceed 
2000  persons. 

We  have  traced,  in  few  words,  the  great  Alleghany  coal-6eld  in  its 
progress  through  eight  of  the  Atlantic  states.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  area  towards  the  north,  it  lies  so  remote  from  the  seaboard,  that  it  is 
not  probable  that  much  coal  will  find  its  way  in  that  direction.  On  the 
south,  its  best  market  is  the  cities  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and,  already, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  railroads  and  inland  navigation  with  that 
view.  These  cities  now  pay  enormous  prices  for  coal  that  has  descended 
the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland  rivers,  by 
very  long  and  circuitous  channels. 

There  are  no  reliable  returns  of  the  quantity  of  coal  which  descends  to 
these  markets,  nor  of  the  ordinary  production  of  the  states.  Western  Vir- 
ginia, in  1840,  returned  about  300,000  tons  as  her  annual  production.  In 
the  Ohio  division  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  coal  was  known  preriotisly  to 
1777,  since  it  is  marked  on  Captain  Hutchin's  map  of  that  date,  although 
not  mined  until  many  years  afler.  In  1840,  it  returned  125,000  tons,  as 
her  share  of  the  annual  production ;  a  small  yield,  certainly,  for  a  highly 
favoured  district  of  11,900  square  miles. 

But  Ohio  has  since  found  a  northern  market  for  her  coal,  through  the 
port  of  Cleveland,  as  Pennsylvania  has  done  through  her  port  of  Erie;  and 
hence,  through  the  lakes  to  the  Canadas,  and  the  countries  which  border 
the  great  lakes.  The  present  export  of  coal  from  thence,  is  about  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  entire  production  of  Ohio  seven  years  ago;  and  nearly  equals 

*  HiKtonr  of  the  Divklmfr  line  betwiit  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  by  Colonel  Wm. 
Bjrd,  Esq.,  of  WewtOTer,  17S8. 
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the  whole  coosamption  of  the  state  in  1838.    Erie  also  receifed  70,000 
tons  of  bituminons  coal,  in  1847. 

The  Maryland  division  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Alleghany  districts; 
jei  as  its  coal  is  probably  the  best  in  America,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  will 
contribute  a  large  quota  of  coal,  and  much  iron,  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  by 
means  of  the  railroads  and  canal,  now  in  full  operation. 

We  close  our  circuit  of  the  Alleghany  coa]-6eld  by  reti|rning  to  western 
Pennsylvania.  Although  in  1840,  this  section  returned  415,000  tons, 
the  quantity  was  evidently  much  under-rated ;  and  we  cannot  assume  the 
amount  now  annually  raised  at  less  than  one  million  of  tons.  One-fourth 
of  this  quantity  descends  the  Ohio  river;  one-half  is  consumed  at  Pittsburg 
and  in  the  establishments  around  that  great  manufacturing  city ;  the  re» 
maining  fourth  is  consumed  in  the  interior. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  this  business  has  sprung  up  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living.  In  the  year  17.>3,  there  was,  probably,  no 
white  man  living  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg ;  and,  in 
1775,  only  a  few  cabins  were  standing  there.  Yet,  in  our  day,  three-fourths 
of  a  million  of  tons  of  coal  are  annually  received  there,  and  the  extent  of 
the  iron  manufacture  is  so  great  as  to  confer  upon  the  place  the  title  of  <<  the 
Birmingham  of  America." 

Not  more  than  40,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  annually  pass  through  the 
state  canals,  eastward.  This  is  the  maximum  of  the  present  demand  for  this 
description  of  coal.  The  largest  portion  of  this  is  deposited  at  the  iron 
works  along  the  route.  A  very  small  quantity  passes  through  the  Union 
Canal.  The  remainder  is  either  shipped  at  Havre  de  Grace,  or  is  conveyed 
in  boats  to  the  Delaware. 

Another  outlet,  besides  that  of  Erie,  for  the  northern  section  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal-field,  has  been  in  existence  several  years.  By  the  Tioga 
Railroad  the  coal  from  the  little  isolated  coal-basin  of  Blossburg  passes  into 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  thence  as  far  as  Lake  Ontario  on  the  north  and 
Albany  on  the  east.  The  detached  coal-basin  near  Towanda  will,  when 
the  meditated  improvements  are  completed,  furnish  another  portion  of  the 
etate  of  New  York  with  mineral  coal.  From  the  port  of  Eric,  above  men- 
tioned, more  than  20,000  tons  of  Pennsylvania  coal  are  annually  shipped 
for  exportation  to  Canada,  d&c. 

Such  is  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field,  whose  outline  and  resources  in 
mineral  fuel,  we  have  thus  traced.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  its 
gigantic  proportions,  and  its  enormous,  yet  almost  untouched  resources, 
without  being  struck  with  the  magnificent  field  which  it  presents  for  future 
enterprise. 

There  is  a  small  detached  basin  of  semi-bituminous  coal,  lying  in  Penn- 
^Ivania,  to  the  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain.  This  locality  is  called  the 
Round-top  Mountain.  The  coal  at  present  is  only  employed  for  the  con« 
sumption  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  account  of  the  want  of  means  for 
transportation. 


We  pass  now  to  the  great  depository  of  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania ;  the 
only  one,  in  fact,  of  material  value  on  this  continent.  Here  we  have  the 
most  interesting  assemblage  of  isolated  coal-basins  that  the«worId  has 
yet  produced,  or  the  geologist  investigated.  We  can  only  now  advert  to 
them  with  extrem*e  brevity;  but  here  we  can  afibrd  to  be  brief. 

The  physical  features  of  this  anthracite  country  are  wild ;  its  %speci  for- 
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bidding ;  its  sarface  broken,  sterile,  and  apparentlj  irreclaimable.  Its  areii 
exhibits  an  extraordinary  series  of  long  parallel  ridges  and  deep  inter? ening 
troughs.  This  group  of  elongated  hills  and  TalTeys  consists  of  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  axes,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  range  in  exact  con- 
formity to  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain.  When  viewed  from  the 
latter,  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  long  rolling  lines  of  surf, 
wave  behind  wave,  in  long  succession,  which  break  upon  a  flat  shore.  A 
century  ago  a  large  portion  of  this  region  had  received,  upon  the  maps,  the 
notpunapt  title  of  *'The  Wilderness  of  Saint  Anthony." 

Three-fourths  of  a  century  after,  when  the  greater  part  of  this  area  was 
still  in  stony  solitude — ^when  this  petrified  ocean,  whose  waves  were  sixty- 
five  miles  long,  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high,  remained  almost  unex- 
plored,— a  few  tons  of  an  unknown  combustible  were  brought  from  thence 
to  Philadelphia,  where  its  qualities  were  to  be  tested,  and  its  value  ascer- 
tained. 

But  the  miner  has  entered  into  this  Wilderness  of  Saint  Anthony,— and 
canals  have  penetrated  it, — and  railroads  have  traversed  it; — basin  after 
basin  of  this  combustible  have  been  discovered  in  it; — tract  after  tract  have 
supplied  productive  collieries  in  it ; — until,  in  a  single  year,  [1847]  it  had 
furnished  the  surprising  amount  of  three  millions  of  tons;  [or  an  aggregate 
of  near  nineteen  millions  of  tons  of  anthracite  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  ;]  and  11,439  vessels  cleared  from  the  single  port  of  Philadelphia, 
in  that  season,  loaded  with  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  tons,  for  the  service 
of  the  neighbouring  states. 

Such  then  is  the  anthracite  region,  and  such  its  rapid  progress  in  pro- 
duction. To  Pennsylvania,  in  relation  to  the  future,  its  value,  in  connection 
with  the  corresponding  advance  of  her  manufacturing  industry,  surpasses  the 
power  of  computation. 

Some  detached  spots  in  the  states  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts, 
have,  from  time  to  time,  furnished  a  small  and  irregular  supply  of  anthracite. 
The  presence  of  this  coal,  indeed,  was  known  many  years  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  was  first  mined.  Numerous  efforts  have  been  made, 
from  time  to  time,  to  explore  the  coal  beds  in  these  places,  but  they  have 
generally  ended  in  failure ;  owing,  as  we  conceive,  to  the  disturbed  and 
contorted  structure  and  metamorphic  character  of  the  inclosing  rocks. 

In  attempting  to  introduce  a  fuel  so  difficult  of  ignition,  at  a  period  when 
the  only  coal  known  and  used  was  of  the  fat  bituminous  variety,  imported 
from  Europe,  and  when  no  adaptation  for  burning  it  had  been  matured,  it  is 
not  remarkable  that  the  semi-crystalline  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island  should 
acquire  a  bad  reputation.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  its  proverbial  unfitness 
for  all  purposes  of  combustion,  we  believe  in  its  intrinsic  excellence — in 
which  belief,  both  practice  and  the  result  of  its  analysis  fully  bear  us  out — 
and  that  there  exists  no  better  anthracite  in  the  new  world.  But,  as  we 
before  suggested,  the  unusually  modified  nature  of  the  inclosing  rocks,  the 
tortuous  and  schistose  characters  which  they  now  assumed,  and  in  which  the 
most  experienced  geologist  might,fail  to  detect  the  representatives  of  the 
coal  measures,  seem  to  present  insuperable  difficulties  in  working  the  com- 
bustible to  advantage. 

Before  quitting  the  Atlantic  slope,  we  have  to  notice  a  bituminous  coal- 
field, small  in  area,  yet  rich  in  the  abundance  of  its  coal,  and  most  favorably 
situated  in  regard  to  facility  of  transportation.  Almost  in  the  centre  of 
Eistem  Virginia,  between  N.  latitude  d?""  and  38'',  lies  the  little  basin  of 
Richmond,  or  Chesterfield.    This  field  contains  the  oldest  worked  collieries 
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in  America.  Mr.  McCliire  described  it  more  than  thirty  years  ago;  and  it 
was,  apparendy,  for  many  years,  the  only  point  in  the  United  States  where 
bituminous  coal  could  be  procured,  and  shipped  coastwise.  The  amount  of 
this  export  trade  does  not  appear  to  hafe  ever  been  large.  The  official 
returns  show  an  increase  from  48,000  tons  in  1822,  to  142,000  in  i833, 
and  then  annually  diminishing  to  65,000  tons  in  1842.  In  the  southern 
part  of  this  field,  howeter,  new  collieries  hare  been  opened,  which  sent 
down  about  50,000  tons  of  coal  in  1847. 

Crossing  from  hence  to  the  north-west,  we  ha?e  next  to  mention  a  coal- 
field  of  no  mean  size,  yet  at  present  known  but  to  few,  even  within  its  im- 
mediate limits.  It  occupies  an  area  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  square 
miles,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan ;  communicating  readily 
with  all  the  great  lakes.  The  amount  of  coal  mined  here,  is  very  trifling  at 
present,  the  beds  being  quite  thin ;  and  this  country  is  so  recently  occupied, 
that  as  yet  there  has  been  no  demand  for  this  description  of  fuel.  But  it 
seems  destined,  ultimately,  to  be  of  importance,  as  the  use  of  coal  becomes 
general,  and  as  the  timber  of  the  forest  decreases.  It  possesses  remarkable 
geographical  advantages;  being  the  only  coal-field  in  a  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try. As  population  flows  into  the  countries  bordering  on  the  lakes,  this 
Michigan  coal-field,  although  not  so  productive  as  some  others,  cannot  but 
become,  ultimately,  of  considerable  value. 

Passing  now  to  the  southward,  we  enter  the  great  Illinois  coal-field,  which 
occupies  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England ;  yet  the  State  has  but 
recently  commenced  to  make  use  of  the  coal  with  which  nature  has  so 
bountifully  provided  her.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  and 
rivers,  the  business  of  mining  coal  here  has  made  but  small  progress. 

The  existence  of  this  combustible  was  proved  by  the  French  explorers  at 
an  early  period.  It  was  certainly  known  to  Father  Hennepin  in  1679, 
almost  a  hundred  years  before  the  Pennsylvania  coal  was  discovered,  and  is 
marked  on  the  map  which  illustrates  his  journal.  He  points  out  a  "  cole 
mine,"  abore  Fort  Crevecoeur,  on  the  Illinois  river,  near  to  the  site  of  the 
present  Ottawa.  He  further  states,  that  in  this  country,  then  occupied  by 
the  Pimitoui  or  Pimitewi  Indians,  now  Peoria,  "  there  are  mines  of  coal, 
slate,  and  iron ;  and  several  pieces  of  fine  red  copper,  which  I  have  found, 
now  and  then,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  make  me  believe  that  there  are 
mines  of  it."*  This  is  the  earliest  notice,  on  record,  of  the  existence  of 
coal  in  America ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  bouldered  masses  of 
native  copper,  which  we  know  to  have  been  drifled  from  their  original  sites, 
only  discovered  but  recently,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior.  At  this 
period,  viz.  from  1680  to  1698,  and  subsequently,  the  Illinois  river  formed 
part  of  the  main  route  from  the  French  missions  on  the  Niagara,  by  Lake 
Karegnonde,  now  Huron ;  by  Lake  lilinouach,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois, 
now  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  down  to  its  very  mouth.t 

We  confess  to  entertaining  strong  feelings  of  interest  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  newly  explored  countries,  by  the  good  missionary  fathers  of 
those  days ;  among  whom  stand  conspicuous  the  names  of  Hennepin,  Ga- 
briel, Zenobe,  Marquette,  and,  a  few  years  later,  of  Father  Charlevoix,  and 

*  Map  and  description  of  a  Urge  country  newly  discovered  in  the  Northern  America, 
titvated  between  New  Mexico  and  the  Froxen  Sea;  tos^ether  with  the  coarae  of  the  great 
river  Meachasipi.  By  Father  Lewis  Hennepin,  Missionary  Recollect  and  Apostolic  No- 
UTj.     1688. 

T  The  same  line,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  rifer,  also  formed  the 
Bortb-wMt  boondary  line  of  the  country  which  was  ceded  by  the  French  to  Great  BriUin, 
in  1793. 
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Others.  Thej  were  men  of  observation,  yet  of  simple  lives — ^messengers  of 
peace  and  good  will — mediators  between  the  native  savage  and  the  white 
invader.  Here,  in  these  remote  missions,  thej  erected  the  first  Christian 
altars,  and  planted  the  first  germs  of  civilization ;  they  shared  the  perils  of 
exploring  unknown  regions,  and  they  were  the  intelligent  chroniclers  of  the 
times; — the  &ithful  and  simple  narrators  of  those  hazardous  voyages. 

The  records  that  these  religious  men  have  bequeathed  to  us,  form  the 
most  interesting,  the  most  valuable  statistical  memorials  that  we  possess  of 
the  aboriginal  state  of  the  interior  of  this  Continent.  It  were  a  service  not 
unworthy  of  some  man  of  leisure,  to  collect  together,  ere  they  are  totally 
lost,  these  and  many  other  illustrations  which  distinguish  the  progress  of 
French  discovery,  and  which  so  e^ecially  belong  to  the  history  of  this 
Continent 

On  occasion  of  the  peace  of  17C3,  Colonel  Croghan  was  sent  by  the 
British  government  to  explore  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  to 
conciliate  the  Indian  nations.  This  officer  was  captured  by  a  party  of 
Indian  warriors,  and  carried  up  the  Wabash  river,  through  the  Illinois 
country.  At  a  point  on  this  river,  apparently  near  where  Williamsport  or 
Covington  now  atands,  the  author  states  that  **  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Onabache  runs  a  high  bank,  in  which  are  several  fine  coal  mines."  This  is 
the  earliest  notice  of  coal  in  this  part  of  the  coal-field.* 

Respecting  the  coal  region  of  Missouri,  we  have  very  incomplete  infor- 
mation. Tl^  geological  distribution  of  the  formations  there  are  ill  defined. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  found,  on  attentive  examination,  that  the  coal  measures 
exist  in  numerous  patches  or  detached  areas,  whose  boundaries  are  influ- 
enced by  the  physical  configuration  of  the  country,  and  that  the  coal  series, 
although  scattered  at  intervals  over  a  great  surfiice,  do  not  cover,  at  any 
point,  any  very  large  areas;  for  as  the  carboniferous  strata  approach  so 
nearly  to  the  horizontal  position,  and,  moreover,  not  being  of  much  thick- 
ness, a  large  proportion  of  productive  coal  land  has  been  removed  by  the 
erosion  of  the  rivers,  and  similar  causes  of  denudation  and  excavation.  This 
is  also  apparently  the  case  in  relation  to  the  Illinois  coal  field,  last  men- 
tioned. The  patches  of  coal  formation  are  scattered  all  across  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  appear  at  intervals  over  a  Vide  tract  of  counUry ;  stretching 
through  a  part  of  Arkansas  into  the  territory  now  occupied  by  Indian  tribes, 
and  thence,  for  an  unknown  distance,  towards  the  south-west,  apparently 
into  Texas.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  existence  of  thick  seams  of  excel- 
lent  coal  in  the  Osage  country,  bordering  the  river  of  that  name,  we  believe, 
was  furnished  by  Captain  Pike,  when  on  his  exploring  expedition,  in  1806. 

Of  Texas,  there  exists  at  present  no  geological  map  or  description.  Both 
coal  and  anthracite  are  described  as  existing  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Sabine,  and  some  other  rivers ;  but  this  country  is,  as  yet,  in  too 
unsettled  a.  state,  to  encourage  mineral  explorations,  to  any  extent.  It 
appears  that  coal,  in  detached  areas,  as  in  Missouri,  crosses  Texas  and  enters 
Mexico.  An  important  coal-field  which  crosses  the  Rio  Grande,  in  N. 
latitude  27°  80',  near  Loredo,  has  very  lately  been  examined  by  an  oflicer 
attached  to  the  United  States  army  of  invasion.  This  coal  formation  bears 
away  into  the  interior  of  Mexico,  in  a  south-west  direction,  by  Guerrera,  on 
the  Salado  river,  where  it  is  of  good  quality.  Coal  is  also  found  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Oajuca  and  Vera  Cmz,  and  in  abundance  at  Tehuantepec; 
doubtless  geologically  newer  than  the  true  coal. 

*  Printed  from  the  orifiBtl  Joanul,  in  the  Monthly  American  Joanal  of  Geology.  1831. 
Vol.  1.  p.  257.  ■ 
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We  can  scarcely  speculate  here  on  the  existence  of  bodies  of  true  cos), 
along  the  Pacific  slope  of  this  Continent  In  some  cases  brown  coal  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  older  coal.  In  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range,  Captain  Fremont  discovered  coal  beds  of  dubious  geological  age; 
intermediate,  apparently,  between  the  brown  coal  and  the  true  coal.  A  coal 
bed  of  considmble  thickness  has  lately  been  noticed  in  the  Raton  moun- 
laina,  east  of  Taos,  and  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Canadian  river. 

The  scope  of  the  present  sketch  leads  us  now  to  notice  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  geological  phenomena  in  the  new  world.  We  refer  to  that 
enormous  range  of  brown  coal,  apparently  of  the  tertiary  period,  which  fol- 
lows the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  near  Mexico  even  to 
the  Polar  sea.  Nature  has,  indeed,  worked  on  a  truly  gigantic  scale.  We 
see  here  a  deposit  of  brown  coal,  so  extensive  that  tlHS  magnitude  of  its 
ptoportions  is  far  from  being  defined;  yet  enough  is  known  to  show  that  it 
exceeds,  in  longitudinal  range  and  breadth,  all  others  on  the  present  sni^ 
free  of  our  planet  So  far  seems  to  be  established,  that,  allowing  liberally 
for  interruptions  in  continuity,  supposing  that  any  such  exist,  it  occupiea 
thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  or  near  2500  miles,  following  its  oblique 
range;  and  has  a  maximum  breadth,  at  N.  latitude  48°,  of  four  hundred 
miles;  the  whole  area,  as  near  as  we  can  venture  to  compute, being  250,000 
square  miles,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  acres — more  than  twice 
the  size  of  Great  Britain.  Compared  with  this,  the  largest  coal-fields  in  the 
world  are  absolutely  small. 

Should  it  prove  that  tlie  coal,  which  has  been  traced  at  no  very  distant 
intervals,  westerly  from  Mackenzie's  river  to  the  Icy  Cape,  by  Point  Barrow, 
and  into  Behring's  Strait, — along  the  north  coast  of  Russian  America, — is 
also  of  the  same  geological  age  as  that  which  ranges  parallel  with  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  we  might  add  twenty  degrees  more  to  tlie  thirty  previously  men- 
tioned ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  oblique  direction  of  the  latter  adds  fire 
degrees  more  to  the  total  range. 

Turning  to  the  southwaH,  afler  an  uncertain  interval  of  twenty-five 
degrees,  we  find  ourselves  again  on  coal  strata,  apparently  of  similar  age  to 
the  northern  zone  just  described,  and  occupying  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  more.  At  certain  points  along  the  Pacific  side  of  the  southern 
Mexican  provinces,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  that  of  Panama ; 
and  then,  with  a  few  interruptions,  continuing  all  down  the  western  side  of 
South  America  to  the  Equinoctial  line;  and  thence  to  Lima;  and  again 
appearing  on  the  coast  and  adjacent  islands  uninterruptedly  from  Valparaiso 
to  below  Chiloe  Island,  and  even  through  Patagonia,  at  least  as  far  south  as 
50^  lat,  a  belt  of  brown  coal  formation  and  tertiary  strata,  borders  the 
Pacific,  or  skirts  the  Andes.  At  all  of  the  points  which  have  been  succes- 
sively named,  investi^tions  into  the  quality  of  this  coal  and  its  fitness  for 
the  purpose  of  steam  navigation,  have,  for  some  years  past,  been  made,  and 
the  details  will  be  furnished  in  the  appropriate  place. 

Commencing  our  admeasurement  near  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  N.  lat. 
10^,  and'descending  to  S.  lat  50°,  the  traces  of  a  tertiary  formation,  con- 
taining lignites,  and  fossil  wood,  are  re|>orted  to  extend,  almost  continuously, 
for  four  thousand  miles.  We  are  within  reasonable  bounds  when  we  assume 
two  thousand  die  hundred  miles,  as  the  extent,  with  occasional  interruptions, 
in  which  brown  coal  or  carbonized  wood  is  traceable. 

Thus  there  exists,  ranging  nearly  with  each  other,  but  separated  by  a 
great  breadth  of  unexplored  ground,  two  apparently  contemporaneous  belts, 
2500  miles  long  each,  extending  through  both  continents  to  points  at  least 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  asander,— namely,  the  Frozen  Sea  or  per- 
hape  the  Icy  Cape  to  the  north,  and  southern  Patagonia  to  the  south.  We 
think  we  cannot  be  far  in  encn  if  we  assign  five  thousand  miles,  out  of 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  miles,  to  this  remarkable  coal  formation.  We 
do  not  know  if  this  statement  be  entirely  new.  Were  it  not  supported 
extensively  by  good  geological  authority,  and  by  a  series  of  facts  and  obser- 
Tations  which  will  scarcely  be  called  in  question,  we  should  hesitate  ex- 
tremely ere  we  gave  it  circulation. 

Returning  once  more  towards  the  north,  coal  is  mentioned  as  occuning 
near  Monterey,  in  California.  Petroleum  and  asphaitum,  and  perhaps  anthra-  - 
cite,  occur  in  this  parallel.  Captain  Fremont  discovered  coal,  probably 
brown  coal,  in  the  centre  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  at  an  elevation  of 
6820  feet  above  the  sea.  Another  coal-field  was  found  by  Captain  Fremont, 
in  his  recent  expedition,  in  N.  lat.  41^®,  extending  from  110®  to  111®  W. 
long.  Both  of  these  deposits  appear  to  be  about  the  Oolitic  age.  There  is  a 
coal  range  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  7000  feet,  in  the  great  mountain 
range,  east  of  Sant6  Fe,  in  about  N.  lat.  37® ;  but  of  what  geologic  age  we 
know  not. 

In  Oregon  we  have  had  notices  both  of  coal  and  lignite,  from  various 
explorers.  Good  coal  is  reported  in  Vanconvei's  Island,  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Island,  Millbank  Sound,  and  other  points  on  the  western  border  of 
British  America.  Passing  round  by  the  undetermined  coal-beds  of  Russian 
America,  there  appear  to  be  various  scattered  points  within  the  Arctic  circle, 
where  coal  has  been  discovered  by  our  enterprising  navigators.  At  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  at  Byam  Martin's  Island,  and  Mellville  Island,  both  true  coal 
and  brown  coal  were  obtained. 

Within  the  arctic  regions  other  considerable  bodies  of  the  newer  coal  are 
known  to  exist,  particularly  at  Disco  Island,  Hasen  Island,  and  on  both  sides 
of  Greenland. 

All  these  northern  coal  localities  seem  scarcely  more  than  mere  objecls 
of  geological  interest ;  for,  in  regard  to  their  practical  value,  all  that  is 
known  to  us  at  present  is  their  mere  existence.  Still,  it  can  never,  surely, 
be  held  as  a  matter  of  no  importance,  the  fact  of  this  local  distribution  of 
mineral  combustible,  throughout  regions  which  have  no  timber,  or  even 
ahnibs,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  fuel. 

Canada  and  the  territory  west  of  it,  for  a  vast  space,  contains  no  known 
deposit  of  coal.  This  country  is  destined  to  be  tribuUry  to  the  sUtes  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  her  future  supply  of  mineral  fuel, 
which  can  be  transported  at  a  very  cheap  rate  through  the  chain  of  inland  lakes. 

New  Brunswick,  Nots  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland,  make 
up,  by  the  prodigious  expansion  of  the  coal  formation  in  that  quarter,  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  upper  province. 

At  what  period  mineral  coal  first  attracted  attention,  and  was  applied  to 
the  service  of  the  original  colonists,  does  not  appear.  The  business  of  the 
General  Mining  Association,  sole  lessees  of  the  enormous  coal-fields  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  did  not  commence  until  1827,  but  the  coal 
of  Cape  Breton  has  been  worked  for  sixty  years  at  least.  In  the  south- 
western part  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  mining  of  coal  seems 
to  have  commenced  a  Utde  earlier,  but  the  returns  exhibit  a  meagre  amount 
of  business. 

In  Newfoundland  coal  is  mentioned  at  an  early  period ;  and,  in  a  climate 
not  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  timber  for  fuel,  the  substitute  was 
gladly  welcomed. 
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The  coal  trade  of  Note  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  is  of  comparatively 
modem  date.  It  furnishes  supplies  to  the  cities  on  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
a  few  thousand  tons  annually  find  their  way,  with  or  without  commercial 
interposition,  to  the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York,  where,  however,  the 
use  of  anthracite  is  so  completely  established,  especiaJIy  for  domestic  use, 
as  to  exclude,  in  great  measure,  the  smoky  bituminous  coals,  come  from 
where  they  may. 

The  coal-fields  of  British  America,  although  possessing  iron  ore  in  great 
abundance,  have  no  iron  works  established  within  their  limits.  It  is  no 
wonder,  indeed,  when  we  see  regions  so  highly  favoured  by  natural  resources 
and  advantages,  neglected,  or  sacrificed  to  the  paralizing  influences  of  an 
imbecile  monopoly. 

In  the  foregoing  outline  we  have  traced,  with  such  brevity  as  the  subject 
permitted,  the  prominent  features  of  those  vast  depositories  of  mineral  coal 
which  nature  has  so  bountifully  distributed  over  the  American  continent. 
We  have  shown,  that  the  mining  of  this  coal ;  the  establishment  of  an 
important  coal  trade  ;  the  employment  of  the  fuel  in  industrial  arts,  in  steam 
engines  and  steam  vessels,  on  railroads  and  canals,  in  blast  furnaces,  and 
iron  works,  and  factories ;  in  fact,  its  application  in  a  thousand  forms,  is  but 
of  yesterday's  growth.  We  have  shown,  too,  that  a  portion — immeasurably 
the  larger  portion— of  these  prodigious  areas  of  coal  formation,  has  still  no 
appreciable  value,  but  continues  at  present  wholly  unappropriated.  It  will, 
dkMjbtless,  long  remain  in  reserve,  for  the  service  of  other  generations. 

Still,  if  we  measure  the  future  by  the  past — and  we  feel  assured  that  we 
may  safely  do  so  in  a  vastly  accelerated  ratio,  taking  Pennsylvania  as  an 
example  and  admitting  the  surprising  increase  of  population  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  calculation — the  production  and  conversion  of  iron  and  coal, 
with  all  their  attendant  and  ever  increasing  uses,  together  with  the  influence 
they  cannot  fail  to  exert  upon  agriculture,  involve  results  of  which  we  have 
now  but  a  remote  perception.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  close  of  the 
present  century  will  witness  an  advance  in  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country,  and  a  consequent  extension  of  domestic  prosperity  such  as  it  may 
be  presumptuous,  at  the  present  moment,  ou  our  part,  to  anticipate. 


» 
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THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENT 


Was  prepared  with  a  riew  to  show  the  progress  and  prominent  authors  of 
the  Stat^  Geological  Surveys,  the  names  of  the  principal  contribntori  to 
geological  discovery  in  the  United  States,  and,  also,  of  those  of  British 
America  and  other  portions  of  the  American  continait,  chronologically 
arranged.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  we  have  omitted  any  names 
that  are  entitled  to  appear  upon  our  list  of  principal  workers  in  the  geo- 
logical field ;  but  we  fear  that  it  is  unavoidable. 


U..T..  Stat...     {^JSTaSS.!^  "'^  "*  ^  ^''^''>  "'"'  "*" 


C  Chas.  T.  Jackwn,  M.D.,  Sarvey  of  the  State,  appointed  in  1836, 
l     8  Reports,  1837,  8,9;  Prat  CleaTelaiid. 


Maivs. 

Nkw  HAXPSHims.  •{  Br.  Jackaon,  nominated  1840,  reported  1841 
VsmxosT. 


MAasACHraim. 


RaoBK  IiLAirv. 


CosrvxcTTccT. 


Niw  YoiK. 


PIV5STLTAVIA. 


C  Pro£  C.  B.  Adama,  State  G.  Surrey,  appointed  1845,  vnHh  Prof. 
l     Hitchooek ;  PraC  Enimooa,  1844. 

rite  Surrey:  Prot  Hitdiooek,  appointed  1830,  pubinhed  lepovt 
1838,  700  pages ;  re-minrejed  by  the  same  in  1837 ;  final  fsport 
in  1840;  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  in  1888,  1840 ;  W.  C.  Bedfield, 
1841 ;  ProC  Hitchcock,  1846;  C.  Lyell,  1846. 


L.  Vanaxem,  1825;  Dr.  Meade,  1820 ;  State  G.  Surrey:  Dr.  €. 
T.  Jackson^  appointed  1839,  reported  1840;  C.  Lyell,  1845; 
ProC  Emmons,  1844. 


f 


State  G.  Surrey :  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard,  report  1837 ;  also,  Prof.  J. 
G.TexdTal,  report  1842;  Prof.  Hitchcock,  1841 ;  W.  C.  Red- 
field,  1841;  W.  W.  Mather,  1834;  Dr.  Barratt,  1845;  J.  D. 
Whelpley,  1845. 


rite  G.  Surrey :  Profr.  Emmons,  Mather,  L.  Vanuxem,  L.  C. 
Beck,  T.  A.  Conrad,  and  J.  Hall,  appointed  in  1836,  5  annual 
reports,  final  report  in  —  vols,  with  geological  map ;  Van  Rens- 
selaer, 1825;  Amos  Eaton,  1820,  1824,  1830;  W.  C.  Redfield, 
1841 ;  Proi:  Dewey,  1845;  R.  C.  Taylor,  1847. 


fCist,  1821 ;  P.  A.  Brown^  1825,  1831-2;  Dr.  G.  Troost,  1826 ; 
G.  W.  Carpenter,  1828 ;  SiUiman*s  Journal,  1839 ;  G.  W.  Fee- 
therstonhaugh,  1831 ;  R.  C.  T^lor,  1832,  1843 ;  Packer*s  Re- 
port, 1833-4;  Prof.  Silliman;  W.  E.  J«ogan,  1842;  State  G. 
Surrey:  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogent, coomicnccd  1836,  6  annual  reports, 
1836  to  1842;  W.  R.  Johnson,  1839,  1841 ;  Dr.  R.  Harian; 
Mining  Journal,  Pottsrille;  M.  Cheralier,  1889. 


NlW  JiBlKT. 


{ 
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L.Tuiiizflaii,  183S-8;  Dr.  &  G.  MoitoD,  1828-9,  1834;  Stele 
G.  Bvanj :  H.  D.  Rogen,  onderad  in  1836,  fint  leport  1886, 
final  report  1840;  C.  Lyell,  1842-6;  W.  C.  Redfield,  1841-8; 
W.  LoMdftle,  1846. 


DiLAWABS. 


Mamjljlww, 


I 


'Dr.  a  G.  Morton,  1828,  1834;  Steto  G.  Surrey,  1837:  Piof. 
J.  C.  BooCby  two  anniiiJ  repofti»  one  fioel  report 

H.  Haydeo,  1820;  Stete  G.  Siinrey:  Dr.  J.  T.  DuceH  «i^ 
menoed  1834,  eeren  ennoal  reports ;  P.  T.  Tyeon,  1837 ;  T.  A. 
Conred,  1830-6, 1841 ;  Proi:  SiUioMA,  1838;  L.  Vanuzem,  1841. 


TianviA* 

NolTH  CaBOLIVA. 

Beimi  Cabouva. 

Gkomoia. 

Wmt  Flobida. 
Eait  Flobida. 

Alabaxa. 

Mittistippi. 

locisiaxa. 

Abkavsas. 
Tswietii. 

KiSTrCKT. 

Oife. 
MicBieAJr. 


pStete  SuTiey :  ProHW.  B.  Rpgere,  appointed  1836,  ax  annual 
)  reporto;  Dr.  8.  P.  HUdreth,  1836 ;  R.  C.  Taylor,  1834;  T.  G. 
)  Clemeon,  1836;  Pro£  SiUiman;  Pro£  BaUey ;  C.  Biigge;  H. 
L  '  C.  Lea,  1843. 


I 


Btete  G.  Snnrey:  Piot  Olmelead,  1824-^;  W.C.Redfield,  184}; 
Prot  £.  MitcheU ;  J.  T.  Hodge,  1841-3 ;  C.  Lyell,  1842 ;  T.  A. 
Conrad,  1843 ;  R.  C.  Taylor,  1846. 

'  L.  Vannzem,  1826 ;  C.  Lyell ;  M.  Tnom^,  Dr.  R.  W.  Gibb«% 
1846. 


r  J.  R.  dotting.  State  Surrey,  commiMoned  1836,  report  1841;  J. 
I     H.  Couper;  C.  LyeU,  1842. 

^  J.  L.  Williami,  1827. 

^  T.  A.  Conrad. 

C  I.  Lea,  1833 ;  Prof.  Brumby,  1838 ;  T.  A.  Conrad ;  Dr.  R.  Har- 
l     Un,  1841 ;  C.  LyeU,  1846-6 ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kain,  1846. 

^  B.  L.  C.  Wailei»  1846 ;  Dr.  M.  W.  Dickenon,  1846. 

^  Brackenridge,  1814;  Darby,  1818. 


I 


T.  Nuttall  1819,  1821 ;  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  1818;  Major  Longv 
1820;  G.  W.  Featherrtonhangh,  1834;  A  Geological  Surrey 
recommended  by  the  Governor,  Not.  1846. 


C  State  G.  Surrey :  Dr.  G.  Trooet,  1831  to  1846,  8  reporta ;  T.  A. 
I     Conrad,  1836;  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen. 

C  D.  TrimWe,  1836 ;  State  G.  reconnoimnoe :  ProU  W.  W.  Mather, 
l     1838 ;  W.  Cooper,  1832 ;  C.  LyeU,  1842. 


{ 


Dr.  a  P.  Hildreth,  1836 ;  State  G.  Surrey :  Prof.  W.  W.  Mather, 
BMSted  by  Dr.  S.  P.  HUdreth,  PioC  J.  Locke,  Prof.  J.  C.  Briggi» 
J.  W.  Foster.  2  reports,  1837,  1838 ;  VnL  Briggi»  1838;  PnC 
J.  HaU,  1843 ;  Dr.  J.  8.  Taykr,  1845. 


rSdiooleraft,  1821 ;  State  G.  Surrey :  Dr.  D.  Houghton,  1838,  4 
<^  leporta  to  1846 ;  Dr.  C.  T.  JackKm,  1846 ;  numerous  Reporlen 
C     of  Surveys  in  the  Copper  Regkm  of  the  north.     •  ' 
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IimiAVA. 


iLLIVOIf. 


C  StAto  G.  Surrey :  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  1837,  8  reporti,  1837-8 ;  Prof. 
I     J.Locke;  Piof.  J.  Hall,  1843. 

r  FaUier  Hemiepiii,  1680 ;  Cokmel  Croghan,  1763 ;  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen, 
i  1839,  1844;  Pro£  C.  U.  Shepord,  1838 ;  Pto£  J.  Locke;  Prof. 
C     J.  Hall,  1843. 


fCaptain  Pfke,  180&-^7;  Biadbniy,  1809-10-11 ;  Brackenridge, 
I  1814;  Major  Long,  1819-30;  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  1818;  Dr. 
MiMOvmi  Statb.  J  Danbenj,  1838;  T.  G.  Clemeon,  1838;  J.  N.  Nicollet,  1841  ; 
I  J.  T.  Hodge,  1842 ;  G.  W.  Feathentonhaugh,  1836-6 ;  Pn£ 
I.    C«  U.  Shepaid ;  T.  Nnttall,  1819 ;  Major  Can,  182p. 

''Lewis  A,  C]ark^  1804-6;  Capt  Pike,  1805;  Major  Long,  1819 
-80;  Dr.  Jamee,  1819-80;  H.  D.  Rogen,  1834;  J.  N.  NicoUet, 
1838  to  1841,  reported  in  1843,  with  his  large  map;  G.  W. 
Feathentonhaugh,  1834-5;  Brackenridge,  1814;  £.  Harris, 
1846 ;  Lieut  A.  R.  Johnston,  1846. 


MxttouBi  Tammi- 
Tomr. 


Wiscovsiir. 

Iowa. 

OnBeoir  Sc  UFPsm 
Calipobvia. 

Tbxas. 

Nsw  Mexico. 

Msxico. 


C  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  1839,  1844 ;  Prot  J.  Locke,  1840,  1^48 ;  Major 
i     Long,  1880. 

^  J.  T.  Hodge,  1848. 

C  Capt  Fremont,  1843-44 ;  Wilkes's  Exploring  Expe^tion,  1841 ; 
I     Pro£  J.  Hall,  1846 ;  Pio£  J.  W.  BaUey,  1845. 

^  W.  Kennedy,  18U;  Lieut  B.  P.  Tilden,  1847. 

<{  Don  Mannel  Aharei,  1847  ;*Lieut  CoL  Emoiy,  1847. 

C  A.  Yon  Humholdt,  1809, 1883 ;  M.  Chevalier,  1836 ;  Lieut  B.  P. 
1     Tilden,  1846-7. 


BRITISH  AMERICA. 


NoTA  Scotia. 


Oapb  BnxTov. 


r 


eews.  Jackson  and  Alger,  1841 ;  Halliburton;  Dr.  A.  Gesner, 
1840-8-8-5;  J.  W.  Dawson,  1843-6;  R.  Brown,  1843;  W. 
E.  Logan,  1848-6 ;  C.  Ljell,  1843. 


r  The  Abbe  Rajrnal;  R.  Brown,  1845;  J.  W.  Dawson,  1845;  C. 
i     Lyell,  1848. 


NiwFoviroLAn.     ^  Mr.  Jokes ;  Sir  R.  H.  Bonnecastle. 
Casadas. 


C  Dr.  Bigsbjr,  1819-80 ;  ProWndal  G.  Surrey :  W.  £.  Logan,  1848 
'I     -4-6 ;  A.  Munrny,  1844-6  ;  Capt  Bayfield. 


NemTH-wssT  Tbb- 

miTOMT. 


GBBXjriAn. 


fOapt  Franklin,  1880-1-6-6-7 ;  Dr.  Ridiardson,  1880-1-6-6-7 ; 
Sir  A  Mackensie,  1789,  1798;  Mr.  Heame,  1769;  Dr.Bigaby, 
1981,  1884;  Capt  Parry,  1819-80-4;  Capt  Ross,  1830-1-8 
-S;  Mr.Isbisler,  1846;  Capt  Beediy,  1886-6;  Capt  Back, 
1833;  lieut  Wilkes;  Capt  Fremont,  184^-4;  Meern.  Simp- 

C    ■onandDease,  1837-8;  Edw.  Harris,  1846. 

{  Capt  Soorasbj;  Capt  Clavering. 
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THE  ALLEGHANY  OR  APPALACHIAN  COAL-FIELD, 

COMPRISING  WHAT  IS  FREQUENTLY  DENOMINATED  THE  GREAT  CENTRAL 
BITUMINOUS  COAL  RANGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


We  may  add,  also,  that  in  some  of  our  most  ancient  topographical  maps* 
this  fast  range  was  formerly  known  as  the  **  Endless  Mountains." 

Some  of  our  cotemporaries,  following  up  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Darby,* 
prefer  the  term  Appalachian,  to  that  of  the  Alleghany,  coal  range,  and,  appa- 
rently, with  some  reason.  That  able  geographer  was  no  doubt  governed 
by  good  evidence,  in  favour  of  its  adoption  in  its  generic  and  most  extended 
sense,  while  admitting  the  word  Alleghany  in  what  may  be  termed  its  specific 
or  local  application :  thus  employing  the  one  to  designate  an  entire  system ;' 
the  other  as  an  integral  part  of  that  system.  We  think  that  it  was  so  meant 
by  Col.  Long  in  1^1, t  and  by  one  or  two  cotemporary  geologists.  More 
than  a  century  before  this,  we  remark  the  use  of  the  generic  term,  ''  the 
vast  Appalachian  range  of  mountains,"  by  Col.  Byrd,  in  his  lively  narrative 
of  the  running  of  the  dividing  line  between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  in 
172S;  which  diary  did  not  appear  in  print  until  1841.  | 

Our  cotemporaries  of  the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  geological  surveys, 
we  believe,  have  adopted  the  general  scope  of  this  designation,  yet  with 
some  modification ;  conferring,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  term  Appalachian 
on  the  magnificent  central  and  elevated  region,  within  whose  borders  yet 
»lumber,  in  undisturbed  darkness,  untold  millions  of  acres  nf  coal  and 
iron. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  entire  Appalachian  system  of  the  geo- 
graphers was  intended  to  comprise  a  widely  extended  series  of  mountains, 
some  of  which  are  far  removed,  by  space  as  well  as  by  geological  structure, 
from  that  which  is  generally  designated,  throughout  its  course,  the  Alleghany 
coal-field.  The  Alleghany  is  therefore  a  coal  range,  par  excellence,  which 
the  Appalachian  certainly  is  not.  Hence  apfiears  the  peculiar  fitness  of 
the  term  "Alleghany  coal-field.% 

Col.  Byrd's  reference  to  the  Appalachian  mountains  seems  to  indicate 
merely  the  Blue  Mountain  and  those  parallel  ranges  which  stretch  co-exten- 
sively  with  the  main  escarpment  of  the  great  coal-field. 

We  would,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages,  venture  the  use  of  this 
phrase,  wherever,  in  its  local  application,  it  is  unmistakable :  for  our  con- 
viction i?,  that  whether  we  choose  to  adopt  it  or  not,  it  will  ever  continue  a 
term  in  general  acceptation — a  name  imperishable  as  that  of  the  Alps. 
Let  us  add  here,  that  we  find  it  marked  upon  our  maps,  of  every  age,  and 

•  DarbT*t  Geology  of  the  United  States. 

t  Monthlj  American  Journal  of  Geology.   1S32.   P.  347. 

!  We stoTer  papers.     Petersburg,  Va.    1841. 

^  As  to  tlie  orthography  of  Alleghany  or  Allegheny,  we  know  of  no  standard  ;  any  mon^ 
in  fact,  than  there  is  for  all  the  other  Indian  namea.  It  appears  to  be  conuDonly  writtei  m 
tkm  first  Bi&ner,  and  here  we  follow  Darby. 
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in  all  parts  of  its  course,  from  the  southern  borders  of  New  York  state,  even 
into  Tennessee.  We  even  see  the  name,  "  Alleghany  Mountains,''  pro- 
longed eight  hundred  miles  further  northward,  as  far  as  Cape  Gaspd,  and 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.* 

According  to  the  scheme  of  Darby,  the  entire  Appalachian  system  oc- 
cupies one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  miles;  Messrs.  Rogers 
estimate  it  at  130,000.  Of  this  great  area,  the  bituminous  coal  field  of  the 
Alleghanies  occupies  about  one  half. 

In  the  primitif  e  maps,  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  no  part  of  this 
range  is  recognized  as  essentially  Appalachian,  beyond  the  northern  limit 
of  Alabama ;  the  country,  first  of  the  Appalachians  and  since  of  the  Cherokees. 
Daniel  Coxe,  an  admissible  authority  in  geographical  nomenclature,  shows 
us,  in  his  description  of  the  *'  province  of  Carolana,"  a.  d.  1722,  that  this 
prdonged  range  of  mountains  in  Alabama,  formed  a  part  of  the  royal  grant 
of  1630,  half  a  century  before  its  supposed  discovery  by  the  French,  and 
was  named  the  *'  Palachean  Mountains."!  It  has  generally  been  admitted, 
that  the  warlike  Indian  tribe  of  that  name,  for  the  most  part  occupied  the 
rich  low  ground  which  bordered  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  They  were  there 
first  found  by  the  Spaniards  in  1528 ;  and  there,  in  the  **  Appalachee  coun- 
try," subdued  only  as  late  as  1702,  they  have  led  their  traces  in  correspond- 
ing local  names.  Tlie  Appalachicola  and  the  Appalachie  rivers,  yet  mark 
their  origin,  as  does  the  bay  of  Appalachie,  where  Narvaez  first  landed  in 
1528.  The  map  of  M.  G.  De  L'Isle,  in  1720,  shows  the  site  of  the  town  of 
the  Appalaches,  in  1540,  a  little  south  of  the  present  city  of  Mobile.| 

In  Father  Charlevoix's  map,  also,  in  a.  n.  1720,  republished  in  English  in 
1766,^  the  Appalachian  mountains  appear,  extending  to  about  N.  lat.  35°, 
which  again  is  the  northern  limit  of  Alabama,  as  previously  adverted  to,  and 
nearly  corresponding  with  the  north  boundary  of  what  was  then  South 
Carolina,  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain,  in  1763.  The  same  moun- 
tains were  assigned  by  Father  Hennepin  and  Mons.  La  Salle  as  the  boun- 
dary of  lA)uisiana,  and  were  so  considered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  previously 
by  the  French.|| 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  wrote  his  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  in  1781,  ascribes  the 
origin  of  the  term  to  the  Indian  tribe  of  Appalachies,  who  resided  on  Ap- 
palachicola river.  "  Hence,"  he  observes,  *'  the  mountains  giving  rise  to 
that  river,  and  seen  from  its  various  parts,  were  called  the  Appalachian 
mountains ;  being,  in  fact,  the  end  or  termination  only,  of  one  of  the  great 
ridges  passing  through  the  ^continent  European  geographers,  however, 
extended  the  same,  northward,  as  far  ns  the  mountains  extended;  some 
giving  it,  af\er  their  separation  into  different  ridges,  to  the  Blue  Ridge, 
others  to  the  North  Mountain,  others  to  the  Alleghany,  otliers  to  the  Laurel 
Ridge ;  as  may  be  seen  in  their  different  maps.  But  the  fact,  I  believe,  is, 
that  none  of  these  ridges  were  ever  known  by  that  name  to  the  inhabitants, 
either  native  or  emigrant,  but  as  they  saw  them  so  called  in  European 
maps."fl 

*  Martin*!  Sutiitici  of  the  Coloniet  of  the  British  Empire.    Pp.  147 — 151. 

t  Description  of  the  Province  of  Carolana,  bj  the  SfMiniards  called  Florida,  and  hj  the 
French  La  Louitiane.     By  Daniel  Coie,  of  New  Jersey,  1722. 

t  Carte  tie  La  Louisiaae,  par  Gaillaume  De  L*lsle,  de  PAcademie  Royale  dea  Sciences. 
Amsterdam,  MDCCXX. 

^  *<  A  map  of  the  Britiah  Dominions  in  North  America,  as  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
1763." 

U  Brackenridge's  Loaisiana.     1814,  p.  S6. 

Y  Jefferson *s  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  Iq,   1784. 
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In  the  authorities  we  htTe  cited,  we  think  we  have  perceived  evidence  of 
the  actual  extent  and  limit  of  the  Appalachian  area :  but  we  do  not  object  to 
the  adoption  of  the  name,  on  a  far  wider  scale,  if  it  can  be  advantageously 
introduced.  We  desire  only  to  retain  for  the  coal  range,  a  name  for  which 
we  confess  we  entertain  great  affection.  * 

Certain  of  our  American  archaeologists  do,  indeed,  go  a  little  further ; 
they  are  so  impressed  with  the  fitness  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  term,. 
that  the  New  York  Historical  Society  has  propounded,  in  all  seriousness, 
the  adoption  of  Alleohania  for  the  name  of  the  whole  Union.* 

We  now  turn  to  more  direct  geological  considerations.  The  Appalachian 
system  as  contemplated  by  Darby  and  his  successors,  comprises  a  vast  series 
of  parallel  ridges,  in  advance,  to  the  east  and  south-east,  of  ^our  Alleghany 
region,  and  includes  not  only  the  bituminous  coal-field  of  the  latter,  but 
imirty  every  known  American  rock  formation,  from  the  new  red  sandstone 
down  to  the^granite.  It  comprehends  the  whole  carboniferous  group  ,*  the 
anlhiicite  basins  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  bituminous  coal-field  of  the 
Alleghanies ;  the  subjacent  Devonian  system ;  and,  beyond  this,  the  entire 
Silarian  series  and  paleozoic  rocks,  and  finally  the  primitive  group. 

Id  physical  geography,  the  arrangement  is  wholly  unobjectionable : — as 
applied  to  geology,  it  seems  to  be  too  indefinite,  and  suggests  the  subdivision 
<k  its  members. 

The  distinguishing  geological  characteristics  of  the  Appalachian  system 
have  been  traced  b/  the  Messrs.  Rogers,  with  a  masterly  hand.t  Every 
one  who  seeks  to  know  something  of  the  physical  topography  of  the  roost 
valuable  and  remarkable  portion  of  the  American  continent,  cannot  fail  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  perusal  of  this  lucid  exposition. 

*  A  Report  of  the  Hittorical  Society  of  New  York,  dated  Slat  March,  1845,  containa  the 
following  reaolation :  «  That  the  name  of  *Alleghania*  be  recommended  aa  the  beat, 
coDvidenoff  that  it  ia  derived  from  the  grandest  and  moat  uaeful  natural  feature,  common 
to  the  whole  country ;  an  eternal  type  of  strength  and  union ;  stretching  firom  the  gulf  of 
Meiico  to  the  great  lakes ; — that  it  is  associated  with  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our 
history ;  and  that,  in  adopting  it,  we  should  restore  to  the  land  one  of  the  primordial  titles 
of  the  aborigines."* 

t  On  the  Phjcical  Structure  of  the  Appalachian  chain.  Tnns.  of  the  Associmtion  of  Ame- 
ncaa  Geologists.  Vol.  I.  p.  477.     1843. 
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THE  ALLEGHANY.  APPAUCHIAN,  OR  ENDLESS  MOUNTAIN  COAL-FIELD, 

DESCRIBED  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  EIGHT  PROVINCIAL  DIVISIONS. 


This  magniiiceDt  coal-field  traverses  eight  of  the  principal  states  in  the 
American  Union.  In  the  greater  part  of  these  states,  geological  surreys 
have  been  in  progress,  for  a  number  of  years;  and  periodical  or  preliminary 
reports  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  those 
states  respectively,  by  the  surveyors.  In  but  a  very  few  of  them,  however, 
have  the  final  details  of  the  survey ;  the  engraved  and  geologically  coloured 
maps ;  and  the  various  essential  illustrations,  incidental  to  the  whole  work, 
been  published.  The  design,  therefore,  of  these  geological  investigations, 
has  but  very  partially  been  carried  out,  on  account  of  the  alleged  expense ; 
a  failure  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  We  may  add,  that  our  own 
labours  in  preparing  this  part  of  the  present  volume,  would  have  been 
greatly  curtailed,  had  those  geological  surveys  been  brought  to  maturity. 


DIMENSIONS. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  entire  coal*field,  measiuing  / 

along  its  centre, 750  miles. 

The  greatest  breadth, 173     " 

•  The  average  or  mean  breadth,  -        >i        -        -        -      85     *' 

By  the  computation  of  Professor  Mather,  the  area,  in  round  numbers,  is 
50,000  square  miles.*  In  calculating  the  actual  size  of  this  region,  we 
have  comprised  within  its  limits  those  rocks  which,  by  every  geologist,  are 
associated  closely  with  the  coal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sandstones,  conglome- 
rates, shales ;  the  argillaceous  slates,  and  occasionally  the  intercalated  lime- 
stones, which  combine  to  make  up  the  series  usually  called  the  coal  mea- 
sures or  carboniferous  strata.  From  this  maximum  superficies,  we  have 
made  no  deduction  for  accidental  areas,  occupied  by  inferior  formations ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  are  brought  to  the  surface  by  one  or  several  anticlinal 
axes.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  the  aggregate  of  these  interposed  areas 
is  considerable.  Neither  have  we  made  allowances  for  the  numerous  cases 
of  denudation ;  for  the  partial  removal  of  large  areas  of  coal  strata ; — for  the 
wide  and  deeply  indented  valleys ;  or  for  the  innumerable  ravines  which 
cut  away  the  productive  strata,  leaving  large  unprofitable  areas.  It  is  un- 
usual to  enter  into  such  details;  yet  if  they  were  investigated  and  computed, 
their  aggregate  would  bring  down  the  result  of  the  available  or  productive 
areas  to  an  unexpected  degree.     We  know  of  vast  bodies  of  so-called  coal 

*  Second  Oeologicml  Report  of  Ohio,  p.  7.    183S. 
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lands,  whbin  this  field,  that  have  scarcely  the  tenth  acre  really  productive  in 
that  combustible,  through  a  combination  of  the  circumstances  just  alluded  to. 
Our  estimate  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  is,  for  this  reason,  an  extreme  one, 
jet  we  believe  it  is  strictly  correct  as  to  the  general  superficies. 

Taking,  therefore,  for  our  principle  of  admeasurements,  the  areas  in 
question  in  their  most  enlarged  sense, — ^the  gross  rather  than  the  nett 
returns,  if  we  may  so  speak, — we  find  the  areas  of  the  provincial  divisions 
of  the  Alleghany  bituminous  coal-field,  to  be  as  follows,  in  round  numbers : 


•ifttM. 

Area  of  the 
Wbola  Suu. 

MeOMloeb. 

Area  of  Bit's 

Coal  tftrau 

therein. 

Note.— The  older  retuma  of  the 
respective  areas  of  the  Sutes  give 

by  S. A.Mitche]],iii  1836aDd  sub- 
sequently.    These  returns,  there- 
fore, make  the  aggregate  oF  the 
seven  sutes  io  the  adjoiniog  co- 
lumn, 350,449  square  miles,  in- 
stead or  364,620  square  miles ; 
the   Former   being    probably  the 
more  accurate. 

I. 

IL 

IIL 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIU. 

AlabiMa,  .    . 
GMTfia,    .    - 

TeOMMM,      . 

Kentockj,      - 
Virgioia,    -    . 
MarylaMl,      - 
Ohio,    -    .    - 
PeDoajIraiiia, 

Square  Milet. 
51,770 
58,000 
45,000 
40,500 
64,000 
13,950 
44,400 
47,000 

Bqaare  Milei. 

8,400 

160 

4,300 

9,000 

21,000 

650 

11,900 

15,000 

Totil, 

864.620 

66,300 

Since  completing  this  computation,  we  have  observed  that  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers  has  calculated  that  the  superficial  area  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field 
"  upon  a  moderate  estimate,  amounts  to  sixty-three  thousand  square  miles."* 

Were  we  to  make  the  deductions  for  unproductive  areas,  for  erosions  of 
strata,  and  for  such  coal  beds  as  are  never  likely  to  be  reached  by  the 
miner,  it  would  perhaps  be  a  liberal  estimate  to  rate  the  workable  area  of 
the  whole  at  forty  thousand  square  miles. 

Even  on  this  principle,  we  have  here  in  this  field,  no  less  than  25,600,000 
acres  of  productive  coal :  an  enormous  aggregate,  of  whose  ultimate  value 
DO  present  estimate  can  be  formed — no  array  of  figures  or  of  words  can 
adequately  portray. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  human  vision  to  contemplate,  in  our  day,  the 
results  associated  with  these  millions — the  industrial  facilities,  the  wealth, 
and  power,  and  influence  at  home  and  abroad,  which  they  must  inevitably 
confer  upon  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

*  Trans.  Assoc.  American  Geologists  and  Natoralists,  vol.  i.  p.  436. 
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It  has  been  very  recently  announced  in  the  south,  that  bituminous  coal 
has  been  discovered  in  situ  on  the  Iberville  river,  and  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  the  ordinary  demand  for  coal  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Should 
the  report  prove  correct,  of  which  we  entertain  some  doubts,  the  existence 
of  the  coal  formation,  or  an  insulated  portion  of  it,  prolonged  in  the  range  of 
the  main  coal-field  of  the  United  Sutes,  to  a  point  so  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  not  alone  a  highly  interesting  geological  fact,  but  a  very  important  one 
as  regards  the  coal  statistics  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the  southern 
portion  of  this  country. 

Another  report  [|1847]  is  of  a  species  of  coal,  found,  it  is  said,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Bistmeau,  on  Red  river,  and  which  is  proved  to  be  adapted 
for  the  forge  or  grate.  This  lake  is  bordered  by  a  sandstone,  over  which 
fossils  are  described  to  be  deposited,  and  fossil  wood:  tertiary  lignite t 

Again,  another  announcement  [lt^7]  is  of  coal  at  Lake  Borgne,  below 
Lake  Pont  Chartrain ;  probably  carbonized  wood. 

The  bulk  of  the  coal  which  is  consumed  along  the  southern  shores  of 
Louisiana  and  Alabama,  is  not  derived  from  resources  exbting  within  the 
latter  state,  but  has  descended  from  remote  places  high  up  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio  rivers,  or  by  the  circuitous  navigation  of  the  Tennessee,  the 
Cumberland,  and  other  rivers,  which  originate  to  the  northward  of  Alabama. 

For  want  of  railroad  and  canal  facilities  for  transportation  to  the  south, 
the  exports  of  north  Alabama,  amounting  to  about  one*fourth  the  products 
of  the  state,  are  now  transported  along  the  rivers  we  have  mentioned,  to 
New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  seventeen  hundred 
miles.* 

The  bituminous  coal  which  arrives  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  is  sold 
by  a  local  measure  called  a  barrel,  and  not  by  the  ton  weight,  or  by  the 
bushel  or  the  chaldron,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Thirteen 
of  these  barrels  are  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  one  ton. 

The  following  statement  from  the  local  commercial  returns,  exhibits  the 
number  of  barrels,  of  western  bituminous  coal,  sold  in  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  annually ;  the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  the  first  of  September. 
The  prices  are  very  fluctuating :  we  have  seen  coal  quoted  as  low  as  75 
cents,  and  as  high  as  91  25  per  barrel :  the  average  is  not  far  from  80 cents; 
average  for  1847  is  75  cents  per  barrel.  The  increased  demand  is  very 
great  of  1^  years,  as  seen  in  the  table  below. 


Yemrt. 

Bmrr«li. 

TMtrfl. 

Barrtlt. 

Ytart. 

Barrels. 

Yeart. 

Barrala. 

1830 
1832 
1834 
1836 

40,800 
60,000 
6>,100 
85,338 

1838 
1840 
1841 
1843 

99,330 
99,915 
131,333 
140,583 

1843 
1R44 
1845 
1846 

255,568 
327,788 
381,600 
363,800 

1847 

366,500 

*  Report  OB  tiM  Alabona,  Florida,  andGooffia  Eailroodw— OmvMI. 
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We  add  here,  firom  t  late  report  of  Colonel  Abort,  of  the  United  States 
Topographical  Engineers,  a  few  notes  on  the  internal  commerce  of  New 
Orleans,  in  1846. 

Valne  of  commerce  of  western  rirers  with  New  Orleans,  -  9  9,737,354 

EzporU  and  imporU  of  New  Orleans,  in  1842,  officially,  -  50,566,903 

1846,  "  .  62,206,719 
Natural  internal  water-coorses  in  communication  with 

New  Orleans, — miles, 16,674 

Popalation  of  internal  water-courses  in  communication 

with  New  Orleans, — persons,  -       .       .       .  •  8,877,456 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL  ABSA,  THESE  THOUSAND  FOUR  HUNDRED  SQUARE 

BflLES. 

Respecting  this,  Tery  little  is  known ;  no  geological  or  officitl  inrestiga- 
tion  has  been  made  that  we  are  aware  of. 

The  fossil  coal  plants  of  Alabama,  were,  subsequently  to  the  date  of  Mr. 
Lyell's  paper,  submitted  by  him  t6  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Bunbury,  who 
identified  several  of  these  vegetable  remains  with  well-known  European 
fossils.  Out  of  sixteen  species  thus  examined,  one  half  agreed  with  the 
plants  of  the  old  carboniferous  formation  in  Europe,  and  the  rest  belong  to 
genera  which  are  common  in  the  English  coal  measures.  Thus,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles,  Qthe  broad  Atlantic  now  intervening]] 
we  observe  a  new  proof  of  the  wide  extension  of  a  uniform  flora  in  the  car- 
boniferous period.* 

The  numufaeiure  oflrom  is  steadily  increasing  in  Alabama.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  ore  occur  in  Tuscaloosa  county. 


COAL-FIELD  OF  TUSCALOOSA. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  C.  Lyell  has  described  the  southern  part  of  the 
Alleghany  coal-field.t  We  derive  the  following  abstract  from  that  account 
as  published  in  Silliman's  Journal. 

The  city  of  Mobile  is  supplied  with  bituminous  coal  for  fuel  and  gas, 
chiefly  from  this  coal-field,  by  means  of  the  Tombecbee  river ;  a  navigation 
of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Mr.  Lyell,  had  at  first  sus- 
pected from  various  circumstances,  that  this  deposit  might  be  related 
to  the  Richmond  coal  in  Virginia,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  of  newer 
date  than  that  of  the  Alleghany  range.  This  impression  was,  however, 
entirely  removed  on  inspection  of  the  district  in  question. 

The  coal  seams  are  worked  in  open  quarries,  where  the  outcrops  of 
several  seams  are  dug  successfully ;  the  quality  being  good.  They  are 
covered  with  beds  of  the  ordinary  black,  carbonaceous  shale;  full  of  im- 
pressions of  more  than  one  species  of  catamite;  with  Pecopteris  and 
Neuropteris,  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendron,  and  occasionally  Stigmaria. 
The  perfect  identity  of  these  coal  plants  with  those  of  Europe,  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  was  recognized.  They  also  differed  essentially  from  the 
vegetable  remains  that  are  most  abundant  and  characteristic  in  the  newer 
coal-field  of  Richmond. 

The  strike  of  these  coal  beds  of  Alabama,  on  the  Warrior  river,  and  to 

*  Pmceedingt  of  the  Gcol.  Soc.  August  1,  1846. 
t  SUlimui*!  Joonial,  May,  1846. 
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the  eastward,  is  north-east  and  aouth-west;  a^eeing  with  the  general 
direction  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  of  which  they  are,  geologically 
speaking,  a  southern  prolongation,  and  are  bent  into  anticlinal  and  syn- 
clinal ridges,  similar  to  those  of  the  Alleghanies. 

The  carboniferous  strata  here  appear  to  come  into  direct  contact  with 
the  cretaceous  rocks.  The  productive  coal  measure  seen  by  Mr.  Lyell  on 
his  tour,  consisted  of  the  usual  sandstones,  shales,  and  clays,  with  seams  of 
coal ;  the  thickest  Been  by  him  being  about  four  feet ;  but  a  ten  foot  seam 
has  been  discorered  further  to  the  north  than  the  localities  he  visited. 
This  carboniferous  formation  is  many  hundred  feet  thick ;  succeeded  by  a 
great  series  of  ffritstones ;  and  thence  passes  downward  into  thinly  laminated 
sandstones  and  dark  slates. 

Under  this  carboniferous  group  lies  a  limestone  formation,  with  roach 
utermixed  chert  and  hornstone.  In  the  pure  limestone,  which  is  fetid^ 
no  fossils  occur ;  but  in  some  of  the  associated  siliceous  beds,  fossils  abound, 
apparently  those  of  the  mountain  limestone.  Throughout  the  entire  range 
of  the  inferior  limestone,  occurs  an  enormous  mass  of  brown  hematite. 
^  Prom  the  accessibility  and  richness  of  this  ore,  its  proximity  to  the  coal- 
iMd,  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  Tombecbee  river,  I  can  hardly  doubt 
that,  like  the  coal  itself,  it  is  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  a  source  of 
great  mineral  wealth  to  Alabama.'* 

A  brief  account  of  this  coal  region  was  published  by  Professor  Brumby, 
in  Barnard's  Almanack,  for  18^.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  number 
and  thickness  of  the  seams  of  bituminous  coal,  as  no  regular  survey  of  this 
state  has  been  commenced. 

Mr.  Lyell  adds,  that  the  fossil  planU  of  Alabama,  situate  in  latitude 
33**  10'  north,  form  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest ;  being  apparently  the 
extreme  southern  limit  to  which  the  peculiar  vegetation  of  the  ancient 
carboniferous  era  has  yet  been  traced,  whether  on  the  western  or  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  this  point,  however,  we  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  show  an  extension 
of  the  true  coal  formation  much  lower  south  than  the  Tuscaloosa  coal,  at 
ZV  10'.  Coal  and  anthracite  are  reported  at  a  number  of  points  in  Texas, 
stretching  in  a  south-west  direction  across  the  headwaters  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Brassos,  the  Colorado,  and  other  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  even  crosses  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico,  below  the  latitude 
of2d^.  More  than  this,  we  know  that  coal  is  worked  at  Guerrero,  on  the 
river  Salado,  for  the  use  of  the  American  steamers  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
N.  latitude  27° — being  six  degrees  lower  than  Mr.  Lyell's  extreme  southern 
limit 


II.  GEORGIA  DIVISION. 

We  possess  no  details  of  this  small  angle  of  the  coal  formation.  It  pro- 
bably does  not  comprise  more  than  one  hundred  and  fiAy  square  miles  of 
bituminous  coal  area,  and  was,  until  a  few  years  back,  owned  by  the 
Qierokeea. 
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IIL  TENNESSEE  DIVISION. 

This  part  of  the  AUeghiny  nrnge,  occupies  an  area  of  4300  square  imles, 
the  greater  part  of  whiim  coiudats  of  the  derated  local  group  known  aa  the 
Cumberland  mountains. 

The  geological  surrey  of  this  state  has,  during  many  years,  been  confided 
to  the  charge  of  Professor  Troost,  who  has  communicated  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Tennessee,  a  series  of  eight  periodical  reports,  between  the 
years  1831  and  1846.  Those  which  more  especially  refer  to  the  coal  region, 
are  the  third,  dated  October,  1835,  and  the  eighth,  dated  in  November, 
1845,  but  they  contain  very  few  practical  and  economical  details  respecting 
mineral  coal. 

It  is  understood  that  West  Tennessee  has  received  some  investigation 
from  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  and  that  the  Messrs.  Rogers  have  made  some  recon- 
noissances  in  East  Tennessee;  but  as  none  of  these  have,  we  believe,  been 
published,  we  are  precluded  from  the  advantage  of  citing  the  geological 
results  ascertained  by  those  indefatigable  investigators. 

From  the  maps  which  accompany  the  state  annual  reports,  we  perceive 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  coal  formation  are  singularly  irregular ;  occasioned 

a  the  numerous  projecting  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  forming 
ttnate  bays  and  promontories,  on  their  western  flank.  These  maps  are 
exceedingly  coarsely  executed,  and  do  not  afford  the  details  we  could  have 
desired.  We  are  unable  to  collect  much  statistical  information  from  the  pub- 
lished reports  and  maps,  respecting  the  number  or  thickness  of  the  several 
coal  seams  in  this  section  of  the  great  coal-field.  In  the  first  report  they 
are  somewhat  vaguely  alluded  to  as  "  several  outcrops  of  horizontal  strata  of 
great  extent."  In  no  instance,  in  that  report,  are  the  respective  thicknesses 
of  coal  beds  recorded;  nor  can  we  form  any  opinion  of  the  amount  of  the 
production  or  consumption  of  coal,  within  the  district.  The  quality  of  this 
coal  is,  however,  spoken  of  as  excellent.  Analyses  of  two  specimens  are 
furnished  by  the  geologist,  whence  it  appears  that  the  coal  here  approaches 
m  character  to  the  semi-bituminous  variety  in  Pennsylvania  and  South 
Wal^  and  that  it  possesses  only  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  per  cent  of . 
Tolatile  matter.* 

The  following  Section  we  have  compiled  from  data  furnished  by  ProC 
Troost: 

Fig.  1. 
Sedian  of  the  Tamenee  Coal-Fitldt  aarom  the  Cumberland  Moufdains. 


9m19  ao  wOUs  t#  mm  iadL  7i  «i/w. 

c  •  CmI  Mmnrm,  alwrt  ft#HxMUi. 

*  *  Ck§rtf  8mmd*un«^  wHk  /rmi  On. 

c  €  Bitmmimtug  SkmU, 

44  JfaimUfa  £t— to— — Ofttffc  aWf. 

f       Vnm'  ViwHaM  rtU,  pnhMf  hnUn  If  pmrmlUi  wm. 
*  Sm  Um  Tablet  of  Antl  jtii  it  the  tad  of  diii  wo 
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It  is  erident  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  Tennessee,  in  the  way  of 
geological  elucidation,  and  the  development  of  the  coal  and  iron  of  the 
state.  We  believe,  however,  that  very  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in 
cod  operations,  or  in  any  branch  of  mining  industry,  and,  consequently, 
that  opportunities  for  examination  in  so  wild  a  region,  were  rarely  afforded 
to  the  geologist.  He  observes,  that  the  deposits  of  coal  in  southern  and 
central  Tennessee,  are  evidently  of  sreat  extent,  and  are,  as  yet,  only  par- 
tially brought  to  light;  while  those  that  are  best  known  are  only  slightly 
penetrated.  Most  of  them,  in  fact,  have  done  nothing  further  than  merely 
to  furnish  the  fuel  for  the  blacksmiths  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Notices  of  a  great  many  coal  seams  appear  in  the  eighth  report ;  but  the 
continuity  of  these  has  been  so  little  made  out,  that  there  are,  at  present,  no 
means  of  determining  their  number  and  continuity,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
recognize  them  in  other  parts  of  tlie  region.  The  geologist  enumerates 
several  beds,  of  two  feet,  three  feet,  and  four  feet,  in  thickness ;  one  of  six 
feet,  another  of  eight  feet ;  one  of  twelve,  and  a  large  one  of  twenty  feet. 
These  are  all  described  as  good  coal,  with  various  qualities  and  adaptations. 

The  reporter  concludes  with  the  observation,  that  there  exists  an  inex- 
haustible treasure  of  this  combustible ;  which,  if  once  the  means  of  trans- 
portation are  established,  by  a  railroad,  will  make  Middle  Tennessee  entirely 
independent  of  the  uncertain  water  communication  which  is  generally  una- 
vailable here  during  the  summer  season,  and  may  be  the  means  of  trans- 
forming this  portion  of  the  state  into  a  manufacturing  country.* 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
coal  is  consumed  in  the  iron  works.  Some  is  also  transported  to  distant 
iron  works,  and  another  portion  descends  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
rivers,  and  thence,  circuitously,  by  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  and  the 
intervening  towns,  and  even  to  Mobile.  At  the  Dover  iron  establishment  in 
Cocke  county,  East  Tennessee,  the  proprietors  bring  from  the  coal  region 
a  hundred  thousand  bushels  per  annum. 

According  to  the  third  report  of  the  state  geologist,  this  coal  is  shipped 
from  various  points,  but  particularly  from  near  Kingston  ;  from  whence  it 
passes  down  the  Tennessee  river  more  than  six  hundred  miles  to  the  Ohio, 
and  thence,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  further,  to  New  Orleans ;  making 
a  voyage  of  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred  miles  of  inland  navigation.t 
From  the  western  margin  of  the  Tennessee  coal-field,  a  certain  quantity  of 
coal  is  sent  down  the  Cumberland  river,  nearly  an  equal  distance,  to  its 
place  of  destination.! 

In  the  eighth  annual  report,  Dr.  Troost  states  that,  in  1845,  only  a  few 
loaded  boats  descended  the  Tennessee  river,  some  of  which  readied  New 
Orleans ;  but  as  that  city  is  now  much  more  conveniently  supplied  from  the 
Ohio  river,  although  quite  as  long  a  voyage,  he  thinks  it  doubtful  as  to  the 
future  descent  of  the  Mississippi  river  for  Tennessee  coals.  There  is  a  pro- 
ject under  consideration,  and  urged  by  the  state  geologist,  for  making  a  rail- 
road from  the  southern  border  of  Tennessee,  near  the  Georgia  line,  across 
the  coal-fields  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  to  Nashville ;  a  measure  which 
would  greatly  favour  the  interests  of  a  large  area  of  coal  land. 

*  Eighth  Geological  Report  of  TenneMee,  p.  15. 

t  Third  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  hy  Gerard  Troost,  M.D.  1840,  p.  4. 

t  Report  on  the  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Georgia  Railroad,  1838,  p.  6. 
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PRODUCTION. 

We  will  not  quote  the  congressional  return  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in 
this  state,  in  IbflO,  because  it  is  obviously  incorrect  The  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  domestic  products  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  6th  January,  1845,  is  still  less  entitled  to  credit ;  being  yet  more 
mea|rre  and  incomplete  than  the  other. 

Like  the  other  coal-fields  of  this  country,  that  of  Tennessee  has  contri- 
buted very  little  of  the  ore  from  which  iron  is  smelted.  This  is  owing, 
probably,  not  so  much  to  the  absolute  deficiency  of  the  argillaceous  carbonate 
of  iron  which  usually  accompanies  the  coal  measures,  but  to  the  greater 
abundance,  if  not  tp  the  superior  quality,  of  various  other  kinds  of  iron  ore, 
which  are  distributed  throughout  the  country.  Those  employed  in  the  fur- 
naces of  Tennessee  are  the  **  Red  Oxide,"  and  the  various  "  Hsmatitesy" 
and  brown  ores ;  and  being  smelted  by  the  aid  of  charcoal,  produce  an  iroa 
of  excellent  quality. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


We  have  no  authentic  knowledge  of  the  bituminous  coal  in  this  state, 
but  anthracite  to  a  very  small  amount  is  raised  here.  The  return  to  Con- 
gress in  1840,  on  which,  by  the  by,  little  reliance  can  be  placed,  shows  only 
fifty  tons  in  that  year,  and  seventy-five  bushels  of  bituminous  coal. 

Bituminous  coal  occupies  a  detached  basin  on  the  borders  of  the  Roan- 
oke, and  near  the  state  line  adjoining  to  Virginia,  in  Rockingham  county. 

Another  small  basin  is  situated  in  Chatliam  county,  in  the  centre  of  this 
state,  ten  miles  south  of  Pittsborough.  This  bituminous  coal  is  described 
as  occupying  a  thin  bed,  and  at  present  is  not  worked  to  advantage. 

Other  insulated  patches  of  coal  are  stated  to  exist  in  the  same  range,  but, 
to  the  present  time,  little  or  no  advanUge  has  been  taken  of  the  presence  of 
thb  invaluable  mineral  combustible  in  various  districts  of  this  state. 
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IV.  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 


VIRGINIA  DIVISION  OF  THE  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD. 

We  have  preriotiflly  assigned  for  the  space  held  by  Virginia,  no  less  than 
twentj-one  thousand  square  miles.  Of  this  enormous  area  the  actual  amount 
of  coal  land  now  in  profitable  operation  is  comparatively  small.  Large 
bodies  of  land  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghany  range,  descending  to 
the  Ohio,  still  continue  unsettled,  although  there  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
a  current  of  emigration  setting  in  that  direction,  and  a  strong  impetus  is 
evidendy  given  to  industry  and  improvement  in  a  heretofore  much  neglected 
disthcL 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  in  an  unusually  long  and  elaborate  article  in  Silli- 
man's  Journal  of  Science,  a  few  years  ago,  furnished  numerous  illustrative 
details  of  the  coal  strata  in  the  western  borders  of  this  state. 

This  communication,  made  under  some  disadvantages  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  was  quickly  followed  by  a  series  of  reports  from  the  able  geologist 
appointed  to  that  service  by  the  state.*  These  have  placed  a  large  mass  of 
useful  geological  information  before  the  public ;  although,  as  relates  to  sta- 
tistics, they  are  somewhat  less  copious. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  reference  to  the  tables  of  analysis  in  our  Appendix, 
which  we  derive  almost  solely  from  the  state  reports,  that  the  wefstem  coal 
seams  are  much  more  bituminous  than  the  eastern.  These  western  coals 
contain  nearly  equal  proportions  of  volatile  matter  and  carbon,  and  belong 
strictly  to  the  class  denominated  Fat ;  adhesive^  bituminous  coals. 

At  Wheeling,  and  for  fourteen  miles  down  the  Ohio,  the  cliff  or  bank  of 
the  river  presents  an  uninterrupted  bed  of  highly  bituminous  coal,  about 
ten  feet  thick.t  This  seam,  with  some  other  smaller  ones,  constitute  Prof. 
W.  B.  Rogers's  "  Upper  Coal  series,"  and  extends  from  Pittsburg,  southward 
to  Clarksburg,  in  the  parallel  of  Marietta ;  and,  according  to  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Guyandotte  river. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela  are  several  fine  beds  of  coal.  One 
of  them  distinguished  as  the  "  Pittsburg  seam,"  is  the  ten  feet  bed  before 
spoken  of,  which,  to  some,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Main  Coal"  of 
northern  Virginia,  and  is  readily  recognized  where  it  crosses  the  Great  and 
the  Little  Kanawha  rivers,  and  thence  to  the  Big  Sandy  river,  on  the  bordeis 
of  Kentucky. 

The  greatest  thickness  of  workable  coal  is  stated  to  be  nine  and  a  half 
feet,  at  the  mouth  of  Scott's  Run.  The  second  coal  seam  in  importance, 
is  about  five  feet  thick.  A  third  is  from  three  to  four  feet.  A  fourth,  geo- 
logically the  highest  known  coal  bed  of  any  value  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio,  is  five  feet  in  thickness.} 

•  •  Th«  Act  pftMfd  in  1835;  the  "  Report  of  the  Geological  Reconnoitiiiice,"  appeared 
ia  1S36,  asd  a  geological  tanrey  of  Virginia,  was  officially  directed  to  follow  that  Recon- 
BoiMaoce. 

t  Hildwib-tB  SaiiiMB't  JoareAl,  lSd5. 

X  Sute  Geological  Report,  1840,  p.  S6  to  92,  hj  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogen. 
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On  the  Great  Kanawha  are  large  developments  of  bituminous  coal,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

The  workable  coal  seams  in  the  upper  group,  are  thus  enumerated  by  the 
State  geologist 

Fut. 
The  first,  or  main  seam,  5  to  9 

Second  «  3j^ 

Third  "  sj 

Fourth  "  7 

25  feet  workable  and  one  vein  not 
workable. 
Besides  beds  of  limestone,  amounting  to  fiAy  feet  thick. 

The  middle  division,  or  group,  contains  five  feet  coal  in  three  beds,  and 
twenty-four  feet  of  limestone,  in  eleven  beds. 

The  lower  coal  group  contains  five  small  seams,  whose  aggregate  is  but 
nine  feet,  only  one  bed  of  which  is  workable. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  of  these  thirteen  coal  beds,  having  an 
'SS^^gs^c  thickness  of  forty  feet,  four  seams,  comprising  eight  yards  of 
workable  coal  may  be  relied  upon,  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
slate,  as  the  productive  power  of  Western  Virginia. 

For  the  analysis  of  the  coal  of  these  seams,  at  various  localities,  we  refer 
to  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  book ;  they  are  derived  from  the  State  Re- 
ports.* We  regret  our  not  having  the  advantage  of  quoting  the  final  report 
of  the  scientific  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  this  department. 

In  1835-6,  it  was  suted  that  in  the  salt  region  of  Western  Virginia  there 
were  ninety  establishments,  producing  one  million  bushels  of  salt  annually, 
and  consuming  5,000,000  bushels,  or  200,000  tons  of  coal.t 

In  1840,  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  Alleghany,  or  wes- 
tern counties,  was  returned  at  298,608  tons  of  twenty-eight  bushels.  The 
iiggregate  of  coal,  at  that  time  produced  m  all  Virginia,  was  379,369  tons — 
which  is  probably  less  than  the  actual  amount — would  be  about  equivalent 
to  nine  acres  annual  consumption  from  the  upper  group  of  workable  coal 
beds,  in  Western  Virginia.  The  number  of  workmen,  or  miners  then  in 
employ,  was  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  the  capital  so  engaged  was 
estimated  at  91,301,855. 

These  Congressional  Reports  so  abound  in  discrepancies  as  to  materially 
impair  their  usefulness.  For  instance,  Pennsylvania,  which  makes  a  larger 
retorn  than  Virginia,  viz.  415,023  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  employing  one 
thoosand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  miners,  rates  the  capital  invested 
at  only  9300,416.  The  results  of  that  inquiry  (Congressional,)  are  really 
BO  vague,  that  we  can  venture  to  draw  no  inferences  from  them. 

CANNEL  COAL. 

Near  Charleston,  Kanawha  County,  a  bed  of  this  description  of  coal  has 
been  subjected  to  experiment,  with  satisfactory  resulu.  Its  range  is  appa- 
rently of  considerable  extent 

•  Report  Geol.  Burr,  of  Virgimi.    1840. 

t  Records  of  General  Science.  Vol.  V.  1836.  Alto  Americin  Jonntl  of  Science.  Vol. 
XXX1X.1836. 
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The  nonhern  extremity  of  Virginia  correspoDcb,  in  req)ect  to  number  and 
quality  of  its  coal  beds,  with  those  to  which  we  are  enabled  more  particu- 
larly to  adrert  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

At  the  position  oTerlooking  the  Potomac  Valley,  called  Brandt's  Mines, 
there  are  described  five  workable  beds,  from  three  feet  to  fifteen  or  more 
feet  thick  each,  or  thirty-five  feet  in  all.* 


IRON  MANUFACTORY  OF  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 
This  is  of  growing  importance,  but  our  details  are  scanty. 

WHEELING. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  annual  products  of  the  Iron  business, 
for  the  years  1845  and  1846,  showing  the  increase  of  business  in  that  branch. 


1845. 

1846. 

Iron  Works  at  Wheeling, 

•300,000 

$435,820 

Foundries, 

74,000 

99,000 

Engine  building. 

60,000 

96,000 

On  approaching  the  eastern  margin  of  the  great  coal-field,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  prevailing  quality  is  much  less  bituminous  there  than  near 
its  opposite  margin. 

Immediately  west  of  the  escarpment  of  the  great  Alleghany  ridge,  in 
Hampshire  county,  are  parallel  and  nearly  horizontal  coal  seams,  extending 
along  the  borders  of  the  Potomac;  five  of  these  are  of  workable  thickness, 
the  aggregate  being  about  thirty-five  feet  thick. 

*  Charles  KinseyU  Letter  to  the  Union  Potomac  Company. 
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EASTERN  VIRGINIA. 


SMALL  DETACHED  AREAS  OF  AirTHRACTTE  AND  SEBO-BITUinNOUS  COAL. 

For  some  yean  it  has  been  known  that  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of 
coal  occur  in  the  mountain  ranges  which  run  parallel  with  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In  Berkley  county,  a  few  developments  of 
excellent  anthracite  in  a  ridge  near  Martinsburg,  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
working  company,  some  years  ago.*  The  undertaking  failed,  it  is  under- 
stood, on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  coal.  In  several  other 
counties,  along  the  same  range,  which  corresponds  with  that  of  Schuylkill 
county,  similar  anthracite  traces  prevail,  although  of  inconsiderable  value. 

Other  localities  occur  in  this  parallel  in  which  coal  of  the  semi-bituminous 
species  appears.  The  seams  of  this  coal  vary  from  three  to  seven  feet  in 
thickness,  in  Botetourt  and  Montgomery  counties,  in  the  Little  North  moun- 
tain.t  Their  analysis,  which  wSl  be  found  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this 
work,  shows  them  to  resemble  the  coal  of  the  Round  Top  mountain,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Only  two  hundred  tons  of  anthracite  were  returned  as  the  production  of 
Virginia  in  1840.| 

RICHMOND  OR  CHESTERFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL-FIELD. 

This  is  an  area  which  has  been  longer  known  and  worked  than  perhaps 
any  Qther  in  the  United  States.  The  geological  map  of  McClure — the 
father  of  American  geology — was  prepared  to  illustrate  his  memoir  in  1817. 
In  position  and  form,  as  there  represented,  this  coal-field  differs  in  no  ma- 
terial respect  from  the  maps  of  the  present  day — and  thirty  years  of  opera-' 
tions  there  have  not  greatly  enlightened  us  as  to  its  details. 

Mr.  Nuttall,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of 
Philadelphia,  some  years  ago,  furnished  a  short  notice  of  the  vegetable  fossils 
which  characterize  the  shales  of  this  coal  basin,  and  adverts  to  the  vestiges 
of  fossil  fishes  which  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  previous  na- 
tundists.^ 

Some  reference  to  these  Virginia  coal  plants  may  be  found  in  Stemberg;|| 
but  Mr.  Nuttall  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  prevalence  of  certain  fossil 
vegetebles,  which  seemed  to  confer  a  peculiar  character  on  the  formation, 
although  the  value  of  such  a  test  was  probably  unknown  to,  and  unsuspected 
by  the  observer  of  those  days^ 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  has  figured  and  described  some  coal  plants  from 
hence,  considering  them  as  belonging  to  the  true  carboniferous  period.^ 

*  Memorial  or  the  Baltimore  Convention  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  1834. 

t  Report  of  the  Geological  Roconnoitance  of  Virginia,  p.  90. 

t  Congreaatonal  Report  on  the  Cenaui,  1S41. 

%  Joarnal  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences.    Vol.  II.  p.  36. 

|l  Sternberg.    Book  III.  p.  16.     18S6. 

V  Hiatoire  des  Vegetaoz  Foitileiy  p.  1S6. 
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The  iitthor  of  this  woiit,  in  1834,  addressed  a  memoir  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  Pennsjlrania,  respectiirg  a  portion  of  this  coal-field.  This  paper 
waa  accompanied  by  seteral  diagrams,  among  which  was  a  vertical  section 
of  one  of  the  deep  shafts,  the  first  illustration  of  this  description,  that  the 
coaJ-field  had  received.*  This  communication  was  followed  by  another 
from  Mr.  Clemson,  on  the  analysis  of  the  coal  collected  from  several  of  the 
mines  on  each  side  of  the  James  river.t 

In  the  same  year  a  brief  account  of  this  basin  and  its  coal  trade  was  given 
in  a  Report  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.1 

In  1899,  a  concise  description  of  the  same  district  appeared  in  an  able 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  National  Foundry,  ascribed  to  the  Hon.  W. 
Cost  Johnson.  It  also  refers  to  a  document,  submitted  at  a  public  meeting 
at  Richmond,  February  6th,  1838,  wherein  it  is  affirmed,  **  that  every  cannon 
foundry  in  the  United  States  is  furnished  with  coal  from  the  Black  Heath 
pits,  and  that  other  pits  supply  large  quantities  to  the  northern  iron  fao- 
toriea."^ 

The  Richmond  coal  basin  has  senerally  contributed  the  principal  supply 
to  the  gas  works  at  Philadelphia,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 

The  geological  age  of  this  coal-field  has  been  a  subject  of  some  investiga- 
tion, owing  to  the  anomalous  character  of  the  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone 
which  overiie  the  coal.  These  difler  entirely  from  those  of  the  regular  coal 
series  in  other  parts  of  the  American  Continent.  Those  occupied  by  shale  are 
distinguished  by  peculiar  fossils.  The  numerous  suite  of  interstratified  rock 
beds  consist  of  granitoid  sandstones,  or  psammites;  derived  from  the  de- 
struction and  reproduction  of  the  primitive  rocks  in  which  this  basin  is 
placed.  A  rock  of  precisely  similar  appearance,  crosses  the  Schuylkill  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia;  the  resemblance  being  so 
close  as  to  show  no  distinguishable  difference  in  hand  specimens.  The 
sandstones  of  some  coal-fields  on  the  European  Continent  are  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  coal  of  the  basin  of  Blanzy,  in  France,  occurs  in  a  gneiss 
valley,  and  alternates  with  granitoid  psammites.  That  of  Fins  et  Noyant, 
also  in  France,  reposes  upon  granite;  and  that  of  Ahun  consist  of  strata 
which  are  recompcMsed  from  the  debris  of  granitic  rocks.  Near  Oporto,  also, 
anthracite  occurs,  interstratified  with  granitoid  psammites,  overlying  primi- 
tive rocks,  and  covered  by  chlorite  slate.  In  Northern  Bengal  and  Bhotan 
are  similar  granitoid  sandstones,  containing  brown  coal. 

During  a  transient  inspection  of  these  strata,  in  1834,  it  seemed  to  the 
present  writer  that  the  series  was  at  least  contemporary  with  the  ordinary 
cod  measures.  Perhaps  the  well  known  presence  of  the  fossil  Calamitts 
Smckmm — recognized  by  A.  Brongniart  himself  from  hence|| — a  species 
common  to  the  anthracite  shales  of  Wilkesbarre,  to  the  lowest  bituminous 
shales  of  Continental  Europe,  and  to  the  old  coal  measures  of  England  and 
Wales,^  contributed  to  this  impression. 

Subsequently,  the  vegetable  fossils  of  these  remarkable  strata  have  been 
maturely  investigated.  To  the  fossil  fishes  have  been  applied  the  test  of 
modern  science ;  and  the  opinion  is  now  settled  that  we  must  look  to  a  later 
period  than  that  of  the  carboniferous  era  for  the  origin  of  the  Chesterfield 
deposit.** 

*  Trut.  G«ol.  Soc.  ofPenna.  1S35.    Vol.  I.  p.  275.    PI.  16.  t  Ibid.  p.  295. 

:  Sente  Journal.    Vol.  II.  1833-4,  p.  567. 

^  Nttioiiil  Foundry  Report.    Doc.  No.  16S,  p.  41. 

ti  Hifftoire  det  VegeUux  FomUm,  p.  126. 

t  Coant  Sternberg.    Book  IV.  p.  16.     1826. 

**  Proceeding!  of  the  Academy  of  Nitural  Sciencei,  Jtnaaiy  1S42. 
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In  1843,  appeared  a  memoir  '*  on  the  age  of  the  coal  rocks  of  Eastern 
Virginia,"  by  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers,  which  has  thrown  additional  light  on 
this  interesting  subject  We  will  briefly  endeavour  to  convey  the  author's 
views  and  the  testimony  which  appears  strongly  to  sustain  them.  Abundant 
evidence,  of  a  satbfactory  character,  is  produced,  of  the  geological  peculi- 
arities of  the  numerous  series  of  beds  which  overlie  the  thick  deposit  of  coal 
here.  This  bed  is  of  irregular  thickness,  in  consequence  of  the  uneven 
surftce  of  the  primary  rock  on  which  the  coal  was  deposited,  by  which,  at 
certain  points,  it  is  only  a  very  few  feet,  and  at  others  deepens  to  upwards  of 
orty  feet  The  author  assigns  for  this  coal  the  same  geological  age  as  that 
of  the  shales  and  granitoid  sandstones  overlying  it  The  entire  group  pre- 
sents, it  is  conceived,  striking  analogies,  in  its  vegetable  remains,  to  the 
oolite  coal  formation  of  Brora,  in  Scotland;  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire;  and 
of  certain  other  European  localities.  Some  of  these  plants  appear  to  be 
specifically  the  same  as  the  English  fossils  of  that  epoch;  while  the  rest  are 
Tery  closely  allied  to  certain  species  of  the  same  genera  found  in  connection 
with  the  oolite  coal  of  Yorkshire  and  Sutherlan£hire. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  figures  of  these  fossils  illustrate  this  able 
paper,  the  value  of  which  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  such  essen- 
tial aids.  Nevertheless,  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  plants  from  the 
coal  shales  are  decisive,  in  most  instances.  The  fishes,  mentioned  many 
years  ago  by  travellers  and  geologists,  have  been  fully  investigated  and 
named  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Redfield,  and  go  fiir  to  settle  the  point 

These  fiicts  seem  strong  enough  to  justify  the  referring  this  coal-field  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  to  a  place  in  the  Oolite  system,  on  the  same  general  parallel 
with  the  carbonaceous  beds  of  Whitby  and  Brora^ — that  is,  in  the  lower 
part  of  that  group.* 

We  have  to  add,  in  corroboration  of  these  views,  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  Sept  1846,  Mr.  Lyell  stated  that  he  had  lately  exam- 
ined this  coal-field,  and  had  submitted  some  of  the  fossil  fishes,  obtained 
from  it,  to  M.  Agassiz,  which  he  referred  to  the  Oolite  period.  The  fossil 
plants,  likewise  procured  from  hence,  were  examined  by  Mr.  Bunbury,  who 
considers  that  they  present  an  assembage  which  agrees  with  those  found  at 
Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  and  therefore  of  the  Oolite  period.  This  coal^eld, 
consequently,  is  newer  than  that  of  the  true  carboniferous  formation. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  in  relation  to  priority  of  observation,  that 
Mr.  Nuttall  had  long  ago,  recognized  among  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal- 
shales  here,  the  Zamia  or  Cycas,  and  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  ScUaminea, 
similar  to  those  of  ginger,  and  some  enormous  flaccid-leaved  gramineous 
plant;  all  of  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Oolite  period,  although  not  so 
applied,  at  the  time,  by  that  inteJligent  naturalistt 

We  rejoice  to  perceive  this  triumphant  application  of  the  test  of  organic 
remains,  in  determining  otherwise  very  doubtful  points  as  to  the  age  of 
rocks;  a  principle  which,  some  years  ago,  we,  with  all  the  partialities  of  an 
original  disciple  of  William  Smith,  almost  feared,  was  not  appreciated  as  it 
deserved. 

Whether  the  entire  body  of  the  coal  itself  be  referable  to  this  epoch  is 
by  no  means  settled.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fossils  above-mentioned, 
and  seen  at  some  of  the  pits,  represent  **  a  distinct  formation  of  coal  from 

*  Tram.  Auociation  of  Amer.  Geologists.    Vol.  i.  p.  308.    Also  the  State  Report  for 
1840.  P.  36. 
t  Jooraal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  VoL  II.  p.  36. 
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the  main  or  true  carboniferoufl  formation,  and  many  suppose  it  a  dq>osit  of 
after  date."»  ^ 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1847,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Qeological 
Society  of  London  from  C.  Lyell,  on  the  Richmond  coal-field  of  Eastern 
Virginia.  It  is  stated  that  the  shells  in  these  coal  measures  consist  of 
countless  indi? iduals  of  a  species  of  Posidonomya,  much  resembling  the 
P.  minuia  of  the  English  Trias.  The  fossil  fish  are  homocercal,  and  di&r 
from  those  previously  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  [Trias ?1of  the  United 
States.  Two  of  them  belong  to  a  new  genus,  and  one  to  Teirof^mwUpiSt 
and  are  considered  by  Prof.  Agassiz  and  Sir  P.  Egerton,  to  indicate  the 
Liassic  period. 

In  the  charcoal  Dr.  Hooker  detected  vegetable  structure,  not  of  Ferns  or 
Zamites,  or  any  Conifer,  but  perhaps  of  Calamites. 

Mr.  Lyell  considers  this  coal  as  of  the  age  of  the  inferior  Oolite,  or  the 
Lias. 

The  foas'd  plants  of  the  Richmond  coal  field  have  been  also  carefolly 
examined  by  C.  J.  F.  Bunbury,  Esq.  Fifteen  different  forms  are  described; 
of  which,  however,  only  ten  are  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  be  determined 
with  the  requisite  precision.  Six  of  them  are  ferns ;  of  which  three  are 
new  species ;  one  of  them  being  identical  with  a  species  characteristic  of 
the  Oolites  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  One  species  of  Equisetum,  undistin* 
guishable  from  that  of  Whitby ;  one  or  two  Calamites ;  two  of  2^mites. 
Mr.  Bunbury  thinks  that  the  Richmond  coal-field  is  of  later  date  than  the 
great  carboniferous  system,  and  that  it  must  be  referred  either  to  the  Jurassic 
or  the  Thassic  series, — more  probably  to  the  former. 

Fig.  3. 
Section  qf  thM  BitunUnoui  Coal  FMd  mar  Richmond,  Va. 
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We  have  seen  no  satisfactory  announcement  of  the  superficial  area  of  this 
basin,  and  from  local  circumstances,  it  is  not  very  readily  defined.  It  has 
been  considered  as  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  having  a  maximum 
breadth  of  eight,  and  an  average  of  five  or  six  miles.  The  state  report  of 
184i)  estimates  the  length  at  thirty  miles.  We  believe  that  we  shall  not  err 
greatly  in  assigning  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  square  miles  as  the  extreme 
productive  area  of  the  Chesterfield  basin. 

There  exist,  probably,  no  data  by  which  the  depth  to  which  the  cod 


•  9Samitn*9  J<wntl.    Jnlj,  184S,  p.  9. 
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fli  tfe  noi|li^  cm  «t  present  be  ascertained.  The  outcrop,  on 
aic  fiieti^rz  sKirpx  riKs  at  a  owch  higher  angle  than  that  on  the  western. 
lai  tfie  iL^nMr.  the  sUb  are  6r  deeper  than  any  others  in  America.  The 
utckAri  :<vctK«  p^WiJlfd  bf  the  Geological  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
ISKSk  »  ^  ow  Beans  the  deepest  in  the  district,  for  there  are  other  pits 
^•^'Ai  ar^  pbced  at  a  giealer  distance  from  the  outcrop  of  the  great  mass  of 
CMi  ReiOTs  4ecp  pit  at  Chesterfield,  to  which  we  refer,  measures  four 
bMiAiid  aaii  twelve  feet»  fiom  the  surfece  to  the  granite  floor.  The  follow- 
i«(  juaaiarr  abows  the  nomber  of  seams  of  rock,  sandstone,  shales,  and 
<W.  wlttcbweffv  peaetiated  by  this  shaft.  It  is  to  be  obsenred,  however, 
ihM  is^  th«  strata  were  not  intersected  at  right  angles,  but  at  the  inclination 
H  wbieh  tbey  weie  cropping  out  to  the  surfiice,  they  are  proportionately  and 
i8Mli«Kiu;iIlv  of  greater  thickness,  as  represented  in  the  table,  and  traversed 
bftbe  pit«  than  in  strict  accuracy,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  them. 
*  The  entire  series,  so  fir  intersected,  comprises  ninety-four  beds.  Forty 
«f  |Im^}i^«  consisting  of  varieties  of  carboniferous,  micaceous  and  argillaceous 
ahalest  iwcupy  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  Fifty-one 
other  strata  consist  of  granitoid  psammites,  carbonaceous  sandstones,  white 
or  gray  micaceous  grits  of  various  degrees  of  texture  ranging  from  conglo- 
merates up  to  schistose  sandstone,  and  comprise  a  thickness  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  feet  At  the  base  of  the  group  are  two  or  three  coal  beds 
with  intermediate  shales;  the  whole  embracing  a  thickness  of  from  eleven 
ID  forty  feet  of  coal,  and  even  fifty  feet,  according  to  the  irregularities  in  the 
gftnite  floor. 

As  bofmre  sUted,  there  are  other  shafts  which  reach  the  coal  at  a  deeper 
part  i»f  the  basin  than  at  this  point ;  and  as  the  operations  are  carried  down 
the  sli^H'  of  the  main  seam,  the  works  are  necessarily  becoming  deeper,  and 
the  Oi^l  is  excavated  and  brought  to  the  surftice  at  a  corresponding  increase 
i4  ex|Mrnse.  Up  to  the  present  time,  we  believe,  the  eastern  outcrop  alone 
is  that  which  is  almost  exclusively  wrought,  and  owing  to  the  steep  inclina- 
tion of  the  coal  measures,  not  to  a  greater  breadth  than  from  one  half  to 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  general  course  of  this  eastern  boundary  is 
S.  fU^  W.  or  thereabouts,  and  every  investigation  shows  the  arrangement 
to  be  that  of  an  extremely  elon^ted  trough,  occupying  a  hollow  in  the 
primary  rocks.  In  the  workings  examined  by  the  present  writer,  the  coal 
was  only  separated  from  the  granite  by  a  bed  of  about  a  foot  thick,  of 
porphyry. 

Some  of  these  deep  mines  contain  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  are  conse- 
quently attended  with  expense  to  keep  dry ;  for  as  the  structure  of  this 
trotigh  precludes  the  possibility  of  draining  and  working  by  the  economical 
sYstem  of  adit  levels  or  tunnels,  all  the  water,  as  well  as  the  coal,  has  to  be 
elevated  to  the  surface  by  machinery,  and  generally,  by  steam  power.  Other 
mines  are  comparatively  dry,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wet  shafls.  This 
fact  speaks  conclusively  as  to  the  dislocated  nature  of  the  coal  basin,  near 
its  eastern  margin. 

The  iMaidenbead  or  Heath's  mines  are  remarkable  for  their  dryness,  and 
no  water  occurs  in  any  of  the  workings :  such,  at  least,  was  the  case  in 
l83o,  at  which  time  no  steam  engine  was  needed  for  pumping.  Some 
portion  of  this  freedom  from  water  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the  subsidence 
of  old  works. 

Tlie  Black  Heath  mines  were  then  on  fire,  and  could  not  be  worked. 
Tlie  Bell  workings  had  been  on  fire  for  twenty-ftve  years,  and  the  fire  had 
advanced  to  the  workings  of  the  Rise  abaft    Thej  were  all  walled  up. 
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No  flame  arose,  but  a  hot,  smothering  fire  continued,  year  after  year,  the 
heat  from  which  was  sensibly  felt,  at  some  dbtance. 

Only  one  trifling  accident,  it  was  said,  had,  up  to  that  time,  happened 
from  fire  damp. 

The  Bell  and  Rise  workings,  of  above  four  hundred  feet  depth,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Mills,  gave  way  on  the  Christmas  eve  of  1833.  Being  a  holiday,  it 
was  fortunately  the  cause  of  saving  the  lives  of  a  great  many  miners,  who 
osually  worked  there,  at  all  hours ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single 
life  was  lost  on  that  occasion,  although  ^  few  workmen  were  still  below, 
employed  in  pumping,  when  the  alarm  was  given.  On  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing, the  course  of  all  the  underground  workings  could  be  traced  on  the 
surfiice,  as  on  a  map,  by  the  lines  of  fissure,  running  in  the  same  direction, 
and  extending  along  the  ground. 

JExplosions  ofjire  tkanp  have  been  of  occasional  occurrence  in  these 
mines.  In  March,  1839,  an  explosion  occurred  in  one  of  Heath's  pits,  by 
which  a  number  of  lives  were  lost,  chiefly  of  coloured  miners,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty-three  out  of  fifty-six  persons,  who  were  then  in  the  mine. 

The  shaft  of  the  mine  was  seven  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the  fidling  in  of 
the  earth  was  so  great,  that  sufibcation  must  have  ensued  to  all  who  escaped 
the  fire.  Explosions,  we  are  informed,  occurred  several  times  in  the  Maiden- 
head pits,  prior  to  this  period,  and  on  these  occasions  several  men  were 
killed  and  burned. 

Great  improvement  in  the  system  of  ventilation  have  been  recently  adopted 
in  these  deep  mines.  The  first  accident,  firom  this  cause,  took  place  about 
1817  :  fortunately  the  explosion  occurred  when  the  miners  were  out  at  their 
dinner,  about  one  o'clock,  in  the  day. 

In  1841,  and  preceding  years,  several  accidents  by  explosive  gas  occur- 
red in  Wills's  mines,  by  which  some  lives  were  lost,  and  several  men  were 
severely  burnt 

In  June,  1844,  an  explosion  took  place  in  one  of  the  Black  Heath  pits, 
while  four  Englishmen  and  eight  negroes  were  in  it.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  time,  only  one  person  of  this  party  was  taken  out  alive. 


SUBTERRANEAN  TEMPERATURE. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  has  communicated  the  result  of  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  subterranean  temperature,  in  the  Chesterfield  mines.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  is,  **  That  from  the  invariable  plane,  downwards  for  many 
hundreds  of  feet,  the  temperature  augments  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  for 
every  sixty  feet  of  depth."*  This  result  agrees  with  that  recorded  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Phillips,  in  determining  the  ratio  of  descending  temperature 
in  the  deep  mine  at  Monk  Wearmouth,  nearly  sixteen  hundred  feet  deep. 
In  this  case  it  was  also  determined  that  the  temperature  increased  one 
deme  for  every  sixty  feet  of  depth.t 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  of  July,  1842,  is  a  *'  Geo- 
logical and  Sutistical  Notice  of  the  Coal  Mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond," by  A.  S.  Wooldridge,  President  of  the  Mid  Lothian  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

The  principal  mines  then  in  operation,  were  those  of  the  Maidenhead  or 
Black  Heath  company,  by  several  shafts  which  vary  in  depth  from  one  hun- 

*  Tnni.  Amoc.  American  Geologitti.  Vol.  i.  p.  538. 
t  Pliloeophieal  Mtftiiae.    Dec.  1844. 
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dred  and  fiAy  to  six  hundred,  and  eren  to  upwards  of  atten  hundred  feet. 
The  coal  from- these  mines  is  of  good  quality,  and  averages  thirty-six  feet  in 
thickness. 

To  the  north  of  these  are  Wills's  pits.  A  shaft  here  is  about  four  hundred 
feet  to  the  bottom;  from  whence  two  inclined  planes,  following  the  slope  of 
the  seam,  are  conducted,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  mine,  about 
three  hundred  feet  more.    The  coal  is  here  thirty  feet  thick. 

The  Gowrie  pit  is  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep— the  coal  only  six 
feet  There  are  various  other  workings  in  this  region,  the  shafts  of  which 
vanr  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  Mid  Lothian  Company's  mines  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Maidenhead 
mines.  Coal  was  struck  here  in  1899,  in  a  shaft,  at  the  depth  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet  The  coal  was  thirty-six  feet  thick, 
and  the  sump  below  the  coal  being  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  deep,  the  entire 
depth  of  the  shaft  is,  therefore,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  The 
coal  inclines  to  the  westward  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees,  and  in  some 
pUices  is  foil  fifty  feet  thick,  owing  to  Uie  uneven  configuration  of  the  bot- 
tom rock,  as  was  observed  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Wooldridge  states  that  large  quantities  of  inflammable  gas  are  con- 
stantly thrown  out  from  the  coal  in  this  mine,  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  an  explosion. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  details  further.  It  appears  that 
many  new  collieries  are  brought  into  operation,  and  a  number  of  others  are 
eitber  exhausted  or  have  failed  from  pecuniary  or  other  diflSculties. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  bituminous  coal  of  Richmond,  being  of 
an  age  not  older  than  the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  period,  partakes  inevitably  of 
the  defects  of  the  coal  of  that  period,  and  can  never  attain  to  the  rank  of 
the  better  class  of  bituminous  coals  in  the  United  States,  any  more  than  the 
Yorkshire  coals  of  the  same  age  in  England.  Its  chief  excellence  consists 
in  being  a  good  grate  coal  for  domestic  use. 


PRICE  OP  COAL  AT  THE  MINES. 

The  various  circumstances  attending  the  quality,  locality,  &c.,  affect  cor- 
respondingly the  prices,  and  render  it  unsafe  to  quote  any  statements,  that 
may  be  considered  as  representing  an  average. 

In  1836,  it  was  stated  that  the  coal  proprietor  could  deliver  coal  at  Rich- 
mondy  twelve  miles,  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  cents  a  bushel,  shipped  on  board. 
This  appears  to  be  a  high  estimate  when  compared  with  the  Alleghany  coal 
which  is  brought  by  canals,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  more  than  three 
hundred  miles,  and  sold  in  Philadelphia  for  eighteen  cents  per  bushel. 

In  1838,  in  the  National  Foundry  report,  it  was  sUted  that  "coal  could 
be  furnished  and  pay  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  collier,  at  ten  cents  per  bushel 
on  the  north,  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  the  south,  side  of  James'  river, 
—  92.80  to  93.50  per  ton. 

In  1846,  Richmond  coal  obtained  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  cents  per 
bushel,  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  two  or  three  cents  per  bushel  higher  than 
Alleghany  bituminous  coal. 

The  average  annual  amount  of  Richmond  coal  received  in  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  six  years^  from  1824  to  1829,  was  124,305  bushels,  or 
4,143  tons. 
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Tlie  average  annual  amount  imported  into  Boston  during  seven  years, 
from  1835  to  1841,  inclusive,  was  103,552  bushels,  or  58U5  tons.  The 
entire  importation  of  American  bituminous  coal  into  Boston  was  diminished 
to  little  more  than  4000  tons,  in  1847. 

QUALITY. 

Some  analysis  of  the  Chesterfield  coals  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
They  were  also  subjected  to  the  scrutinizing  investigation  of  Pro£  Johnson,^ 
in  1844.  The  number  and  species  of  American  coals*  experimented  upon 
were  about  forty ;  and  we  find,  from  the  tables  of  results  furnished  in  the 
Report,  that  the  Chesterfield  coals,  taken  from  four  difierent  pits,  ranked  aa 
follows : 

Rank  in  the  order  of  their  relative  weights,    -        -        -     10 
«  "     of  rapidity  of  ignition,  -        -  8 

**  **     of  completeness  of  combustion  -      6 

"  **     of  evaporative  power  under  equal  weights,  20 

**  "     of  evaporative  power  under  equal  bulks,  24 

"  "     of  ef  aporative  power  of  comb'ble  matter,  22 

"  "     of  freedom  from  waste  in  burning,  20 

**  **     of  freedom  from  tendency  to  clinker,      20 

*'  **     of  maximum  power  under  given  bulks,   25 

"  "     of  maximum  rapidity  of  evaporation,  1 


CLOVER  HILL  COAL  MINES. 

• 
In  1845,  the  Clover  Hill  Railroad  Company  constructed  a  road  from 
a  shipping  point  on  the  Appomattox  river,  near  Fredericksburg,  to  what  was 
then  a  new  coal  region,  but  is  ascertained  to  be  an  extension  of  that  which 
had  been  long  known  and  worked,  in  a  north-east  direction.  These  mines 
are  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  the  most  southerly,  previously  wrought,  and 
there  is  a  space  of  ten  to  twelve  miles  between  the  two  regions,  in  which  no 
mines  are  yet  opened,  but  in  which  the  coal  measures,  and  in  fact,  coal,  is 
known  to  exist  in  greater  or  less  extent,  although  it  has  never  been  explored. 
The  general  impression,  among  colliers,  is,  that  the  coal  is  co-extensive  from 
one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and  some  even  extend  their  views  further 
sooth,  and  place  it  in  North  Carolina,  where  coal  is  found  west  of  Raleigh. 
The  Clover  hill  portion  of  the  field  has  been  practically  opened  to  commerce 
only  during  1846  and  1847.  The  coal  is  not  shipped  at  Richmond,  but  at 
twenty  miles  disUint,  near  City  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox 
nver.  Consequently,  it  is  not  included  in  the  Richmond  returns,  and  the 
amoant  is  additional  to  the  Richmond  reports. 

We  are  informed  by  J.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  that  since  the  completion  of  the 
road,  up  to  the  1st  October,  1847,  there  has  been  sent  by  railroad  2,187,000 
bushels  of  coal,  besides  some  sent  by  other  conveyances ;  of  which  1 ,502,880 
bushels  have  been  shipped  for  northern  or  southern  ports ;  the  remainder 
was  consumed  in  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  The  business  of  1847  is  at 
the  rate  of  1,500,000  bushels  or  53,500  tons,  and  is  increasing.  It  will 
probably  exceed  2,000,000  bushels  or  71,000  tons  in  1848. 

*  R«port  to  tin  Ntvy  DtptitaMBt  of  the  United  SUtei  on  Americta  Coals.  By  W.  R.  Joha- 
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PBODUCnOX. 


In  1S40.  the  congivaBioiii]  retnrn  of  the  annaal  productioo  of  this  coal* 
icid  w»  S0«6«  I  tons.  Bt  a  subsequent  return  to  the  Virginia  legislature, 
k  appears  that  the  qoantitjr  of  bituminous  coal  raised  here,  between  the 
vears  1^^^  and  IS41,  indusiTe,  was  forty-nine  millions  ofbushelssa  ]  ,750,000 
iMnv  beiQ^  at  the  average  rate  of  87,500  tons  per  annum,  for  twenty  years. 
The  exDense  of  raising  this  coal  was  stated  to  be  $1.12  per  ton,  or  four 
aettH  a  buabcL 

TMe  0f  Annual  Shipments  of  Virginia  Coal, 

Firoaa  Richmond,  exdusiTe  of  the  home  consumption.  The  original  returns 
are  in  bushels,  a  pernicious  custom  which  should  be  aboli^ed,  but  for 
cooTenience  of  reference  we  have  reduced  them  to  tons  of  2240  lbs.,*  as 
iu  all  cases  where  measures  are  quoted  instead  of  weight 


TMft. 

T^MW. 

Ttan. 

TbM. 

Ttan. 

TOBfl. 

Tean. 

Tom. 

18» 
18t4 
18M 
1838 

48,314 
59,857 
79,314 
89,357 

1830 
1833 
1834 
1836 

91,786 
117,867 
110,714 
110,714 

1838 
1839 
1840 

96,428 
85,714 
78,671 

1841 
1842 

71,071 
65,750 

III  1(^7,  the  CloTer  Hill  mines  fumishe4  at  the  rate  of  53,000  tons  a 
year,  as  before  mentioned,  in  addition  to  that  from  the  Chesterfield  district 
Current  prices  of  coal  at  Richmond,  January  Ist,  1848.t 
Chesterfield  coal,  10  cts.  to  18  cts.  per  bushel — $2.80  to  $5.04  per  ton. 
Beat  CloTer  HUl  coal,  20  cts.        "  $5.60 


IRON  MANUFACTORY  OF  EASTERN  VIRGINIA. 

In  the  entertaining  diary  of  Colonel  Byrd,  written  between  the  years 
17W  and  1730,  but  first  printed  in  1841,  occur  some  curious  and  interest- 
ing details  of  the  iron  works  of  that  period.  There  were,  in  1732,  four 
funiaoes  in  Virginia ;  but  at  that  time  no  forge  had  been  erected  in  this 
oolouy ;  althouffh  a  very  good  one  was  then  in  operation  for  making  bar 
iron,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  Maryland.  "  It  was  feared  that  the  English 
parliameiit  would  soon  forbid  us  that  improvement;  lest,  af\er  that  we 
should  go  farther,  and  manufiicture  our  bars  into  all  sorts  of  iron  ware,  as 
they  already  do  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  Nay,  it  was  questioned 
whether  we  should  be  sufiered  to  cast  any  iron,  which  they  [the  English] 
can  do  themselves  at  their  furnaces." 

Colonel  Spotswood,  who  furnished  Colonel  Byrd,  in  1732,  with  much 

Bactical  information,  was  not  only  the  first  in  Virginia,  but  the  first  in 
urth  America,  to  erect  a  blast  furnace  [about  1715.]  He  stated  that 
**  ihey  ran*  altogether,  upon  bloomeries  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania, 
III!  hui  example  had  made  them  attempt  greater  works.   In  the  laUer  colony, 

•  KMial«r  of  the  Treamiiy.    AIm  HaQt*t  MercbtnU'  Magitma.  Vol.  viii.,  p.  548. 
t  moWoad  Newtptptfffl. 
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they  have  so  few  ships  to  carry  their  iron  to  Great  Britain,  they  must  be 
content  to  make  it  only  for  their  own  use.  The  four  furnaces,  then  at  work 
in  East  Virginia,  circulated  a  great  sum  of  money,  for  provisions  and  all 
other  necessaries,  in  the  adjacent  counties.  They  are,  besides,  a  consider- 
able advantage  to  Great  Britain,  because  it  lessens  the  quantity  of  foreign 
bar  iron,  heretofore  imported  there,  and  paid  for  in  silver.  On  the  contrary, 
all  the  iron  they  receive  from  the  plantations,  they  pay  for  in  their  own 
manu&ctures,  and  send  for  it  in  their  own  shipping." 

Colonel  Spotswood  also  erected  an  air-furnace  at  Massaponux,  which  he 
broQgbt  to  perfection,  and  was  able  to  furnish  the  whole  country  with  all 
sorts  of  cast-iron,  as  cheap  and  as  good  as  ever  came  from  England."* 

In  1750,  a  bill  was  passed  in  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
the  pig  and  bar  iron  made  in  the  British  colonies  of  America ;  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  iron  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  prevailed  so  fiir,  as  to  add 
to  the  bill  a  clause,  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  mill  or  other  engine  for 
slitting  or  rolling  of  iron,  or  any  plating  forge,  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer, 
or  any  furnace  for  making  steel ;  for  it  was  feared  that  the  colonies  might 
interfere  with  the  manufactures  of  their  mother  country. 

In  1775,  the  American  war  with  England  broke  out,  and,  at  its  terminft- 
tion,  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  history  of  the  American  iron  trade.t 

*  WestoTer  Manuicripts.     1 84 1 . 

t  ScriTenor'f  History  of  the  Iron  Trade. 
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in  these  feldspathic  BandsUme  beds,  |»onsoiiaIly  termed  "  upper  aecoodirj 
sandstone/'  which  are,  in  many  places,  largely  intermingled  with  dark 
coloured  micaceoua  slates  and  bituminoui  shales. 


PSTBOLEUM. 


In  the  Talley  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  about' riz  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
Hew's  River,  is  a  spring  from  which  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  barrels  of 
petroleum  are  annually  collected.  Petroleum  also  rises  in  nearly  all  the 
wells  in  the  salt  region  of  the  Kanawha. 


S6  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

V.    KENTUCKY  DIVISION 

OF  THE  GREAT  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD. 

The  superficial  coal  area  within  this  State  we  have  computed  at  9,000 
square  miles. 

Professor  Mather  computed  it  at  only  seven  thousand,  which  if  we  esti- 
mate the  workable  or  productive  area  of  coal  alone,  would  be  very  ample. 
In  1837,  an  address,  recommendatory  of  a  State  geological  survey,  was'made 
by'  Mr.  Trimble  to  the  Kentucky  legislature.^  In  consequence  of  this 
movement.  Professor  Mather  was  instructed  to  make  a  geological  recon- 
noissance  of  the  state,  which  was  accomplished  the  followin'g  year,  1838. 
Since  that  time,  no  further  progress  towards  a  more  detailed  survey  has 
been  made,  and  our  information  b  less  ample  than  could  be  desired. 

The  congressional  return  from  Kentucky,  in  1841,  shows  that  she  raised 
in  1840,  5Sb,167  bushels,  or  21,000  tons  of  coal,  an  amount  far  below  the 
actual  production. 

There  appear  to  be  several  qualities  of  coal  here.  The  "  main  seam," 
which  extends  from  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  through  Virginia,  is  said  to 
reach  Sandy  river  at  the  boundary  of  this  state,  but  does  not  pass  into  it,  or 
extend  but  a  very  short  distance,  southward. 

Of  Cannel  coal,  several  seams  are  said  to  be  found  on  the  Kentucky  river, 
and  the  quality  is  highly  commended. 

Nearly  all  the  coal  brought  into  use  in  Kentucky  is  reported  to  be  of  the 
description  called  Cannel.  It  is  slightly  bituminous,  but  rarely  cakes  in 
burning.  Its  analysis  seems  to  ally  it  to  the  dry  or  semi-bituminous  coal  of 
tHe  Cumberland  mountain,  described  by  Dr.  Troost 

Mr.  Trimble  details  some  experiments  made  by  steam-boats  on  the  Ohio, 
from  which  it  was  ascertained  that  the  daily  expense  of  fuel,  when  mineral 
coal  was  used,  was  less  than  one  half  that  of  cord-wood. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  steamboats,  using  twenty  cords  of 
wood  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  running  two  hun- 
dred days  per  annum,  will  consume  an  amount  of 
wood,  whose  value  at  $2  50  per  cord,  would  be  $4,500,000 

By  the  use  of  coal,  during  the  same  time,  and  producing 

similar  effect 1,500,000 


Annual  saving       $3,000,000 

The  price  of  this  coal  at  Louisville,  in  1844,  was  seven  and  a  half  cents 
per  bushel,  by  the  boat  load,  equivalent  to  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Mather's  report  (1838)  to  which  we  shall  now  more  particularly 
advert,  states  that,  at  that  time,  at  least  one  million  of  bushels  [35,714  tons] 
were  annually  sent  to  market  from  the  mines  on  the  principal  rivers. 

He  estimates  that  the  coal  formations  of  Kentucky  cover  twelve  thousand 
square  miles,  of  which  seven  thousand  square  miles  contain  workable 
coal  beds. 

*  Hon.  D.  Trimble ;  Report  on  the  coal  and  iron  trade  of  Kentucky,  1837. 
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The  coal  is  of  three  Yarieties — 

1.  Bituminoas — Caking  coal. 

2.  do.      but  not  adhesive. 

3.  Cannely  or  Splint  coal — Steam  coal. 

Besides  the  million  bushels  which  descend  the  principal  rivers,  about  two 
millions  more  are  consumed  in  the  iron  and  salt-works  of  the  State;  thus 
amounting  to  107,143  tons.  This  shows  the  fallacy,  we  have  before  pointed 
out,  of  the  census  returns,  which,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  when  the 
production  was  greater,  only  included  21,000  tons. 

The  use  of  coal  for  steamboats,  the  reporter  urges,  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  its  recommendations,  for  that  purpose,  are  principally  these— 

1.  It  makes  a  more  uniform  and  more  ea«ly  regulated  fire  than  wood. 

2.  The  economy  in  the  use  of  coal,  over  wood,  is  three-fiflhs. 

3.  The  weight  of  equivalent  quantities  of  coal  and  wood  is  as  one  to  three. 

4.  The  bulk  do.  do.  as  one  to  nine. 

5.  The  labour  and  expense    do.  patting  on  board,  as  one  to  four.* 

The  geologist  enumerates  a  great  many  details  and  localities  within  the 
Kentucky  region  where  coal  prevails. 

The  Cannd  coal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river,  occupies  a  bed  of 
four  feet  thick,  of  which  about  three  feet  are  of  this  variety,  the  remainder, 
or  upper  part,  being  common  bituminous  coal. 

The  bituminous  coal  seams  of  Kentucky  appear  seldom  to  exceed  three 
feet  thick,  and  in  general  are  of  less  dimensions.  They  are,  however, 
accompaDied,  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  coal  field,  by  the  valuable 
mineral,  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron.  Mr.  Mather's  calculation  is  that 
it  averages  one  yard  thick  over  the  whole  12000  square  miles;  equivalent 
to  38,400  millions  of  tons:  <<a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  a  ton  of  iron, 
annually,  to  every  individual  in  the  United  States,  [the  population  being  then 
fifteen  millions,]  for  2,560  years."  But  we  have  stated  that  not  more  than 
7000  to  9000  square  miles  contain  workable  coal  beds.  If  such  an  amount 
of  iron  ore  really  exists  as  three  feet  in  thickness,  under  the  entire  area  of  the 
coal-field,  it  far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  any  other  region  we  are 
familiar  with  in  the  United  States;  for  rich  as  the  States  are  in  this  niineral, 
in  the  aggregate,  the  supply  from  the  carboniferous  strata,  appears  to  be  but 
feeble  and  uncertain;  although  the  deficiency  seems  amply  compensated 
for  in  the  immense  supply  of  hematite  furnished  by  the  subjacent  limestone 
series. 

•  Robert  Triplett'i  Circular. 
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VI.  OHIO  DIVISION 


OF  THE  GREAT  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD. 


The  superficial  coal  area  within  this  State  we  haie  computed  at  11^900 
square  miles. 

At  what  period  the  principal  deposits  of  mineral  coal  became  known  is 
UQoerUin.  On  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763,  Colonel 
Croghan  was  the  first  agent  deputed  by  the  British  go?emment  to  descend 
and  explore  the  Ohio,  and  conciliate  the  Indian  occupiers.  His  private 
journal,  which  was  only  published  in  1831,  makes  no  allusion  to  coal  in 
this  state,  but  he  especially  noted  the  beds  of  coal  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash.*  It  was  certainly  known  shortly  afterwards ;  for  in  Captain  Hutch- 
insT  map,  published  in  London  in  1777,  we  observe  that  coal  mines  are 
marked  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Occasional  notices  of  portions  of  the  Ohio  coal  region,  and  certain  local 
developments  dierein,  have  long  ago  appeared. 

In  1835,  an  elaborate  artide  was  published  in  Silliman's  Journal  of 
Science,  "  on  the  bituminous  coal  deposits  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,"  by 
Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth.  It  furnished  some  useful  details  of  coal  operations  and 
statistics,  in  this  and  the  bordering  States.  This  memoir  was  illustrated  by 
a  great  many  wood  cuts  of  fossil  remains,  local  sections,  and  a  geological 
map  of  the  Ohio  valley,  including  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio. 
The  geological  investigations  set  on  foot  in  those  States,  by  direction  of 
their  local  governments,  have,  in  great  measure,  already  superseded  Dr.  Hil- 
dreth's  memoir.  Nevertheless,  as  the  work  of  an  individual  explorer, 
unassisted  by  the  official  patronage  and  the  treasuries  of  those  States,  it  is 
deserving  of  honorable  mention,  as  a  serviceable  contribution  to  American 
geology. 

It  has  been,  not  unfrequently,  observed,  in  relation  to  the  State  surveys, 
that  they  have  more  regard  to  technical  and  theoretical  geology,  than  to 
practical  and  industrial  results.  In  this  light,  it  has  been  argued,  these 
State  surveys  have  somewhat  failed  in  the  utilitarian  results  expected  from 
them.  Perhaps  it  were  scarcely  fair  to  unite  all  these  multifarious  duties  in 
the  same  party.  Geolo^sts  are  commonly  occupied  with  duties  sufficiently 
onerous  and  laborious  m  their  specific  departments,  and  in  investigations 
over  fields  heretofore  little  trodden  by  men  of  science,  to  make  much  pro- 
gress in  economic  and  statistical  researches.  It  were  better,  no  doubt,  that 
these  distinct  subjects  of  inquiry  were  divided,  or  that  they  should  follow 
each  other.  On  the  whole,  we  think  we  are  not  far  wrong,  in  the  belief, 
that  the  American  geological  surveys  do,  in  point  of  fact,  contain  more  de- 
tails of  statistical,  commercial  and  industrial  utility,  than  can  be  found  in  the 
geological  reconnoissances  and  memoirs  of  any  other  country. 

^  MontUy  Joonud  of  Geolocy.    Yal.L 
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r  dF  Ohio.     The  attention  of  t]ie  legislature  having 

J*  ct  by  the  governor,  a  select  committee  reported  on 

.:•  ncy's  message  as  related  to  a  geological  survey  of  the 

.Mather,  in  association  with  Dr.  J.  Locke,  and  other 
.  (.'••inmenced  the  survey,  and  one  report  of  their  joint 
i'*':{7,  and  another  in  1838.    As  the  reports  of  the  for- 
>::\vays  characterised  by  special  attention  to  economic 
^  '  >.i:i)  furnish  a  large  amount  of  important  statistics,  from 

!>•! lowing  notes  are  derived. 
-  iMido  uf  this  coal  field,  which  comprises  one  third  of  the 
":.    Snic — bordered  by  the  Ohio  river  for  three  hundred 
'  '^<  (.ltd,  longitudinally  and  centrally,  by  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
ft  nltly  be  perceived  that  its  coal  mines  must  be  classed  with 
.«;  ^tiiirces  of  local  productive  industry. 
.^  of  the  reporter,  <*  it  is  estimated  that  about  twelve  thousand 
'r  uiiduubledly  underlain  by  coal,  and  five  thousand  by  toork' 
.1  \aluable  mineral."     This  estimate  appears  to  be  a  very  fair 
-:uili's  all  misapprehension  as  to  the  available  amount. 
.1  il  features  of  the  country  arc  favourable  to  the  working  of 
/   iitnl  coal  strata,  by  the  simple  means  of  adit  levels;  and  it  will 
'■•■  I  he  wants  of  the  community  call  for  another  system  of  working, 
:c.iin  power,  deep  shafts,  or  costly  macliinery. 
>!\  A  mean  thickness  of  six  feet  of  coal,  capable  of  being  worked, 
'  i'Hi>and  square  miles,  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  our  resources  in 
ii^iible."*     According  to  certain  data,  there  are  now  beneath  the 
t'  ihe.'^e  five  thousand  square  miles,  thirty  thousand  millions  of  tons 
III  the  ordinary  method  of  computation,  in  these  cases,  we  may 
•iiiiinte  that  at  least  twenty-three  thousand  millions  of  tons  are  avail- 
Could  we  contemplate  a  demand  for  Ohio  coal  as  large  as  five  mil* 
•i'  tuns  per  annum,  there  will  be  an  annual  supply  unexhausted  until 
'•Tiniiiation  of  four  thousand  six  hundred  years. 
I'l  :iit.'  seond  annual  report,  the  author,  after  revising  the  geological  data 
i\    i<  h  form  the  basis  of  this  computation,  affirms,  that  from  the  information 
-i:i-''«lfjcntly  acquired,  in  1838,  he  felt  not  only  justified  in  sustaining  the 
:  irt'iroing  statement,  but  in  materially  enlarging  it,  for  it  had  been  proved 
liv  later  investigations,  that,  in  some  counties,  the  coal  was  from  twenty  to 
iliirty  feet  thick,  in  the  aggregate.t 

In  the  official  report  to  Congros<<,  in  1841,  it  appears  that  there  were 
raised  within  the  State  in  1840,  125,478  tons  of  bituminous  coal;  employ- 
ing four  hundred  and  tliirty-eight  workmen,  and  $46,775  of  capital. 
In  1838,  the  quantity  produced  was  estimated  at  107,100  tons. 
The  Ohio  geologist  urged  the  substitution  of  mineral  coal  for  the  ordi- 
nary charcoal,  in  iron  works.  It  had  already  been  partially  adopted  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  fuel.  The  Ohio  coal  is  proved  to 
make  excellent  coke ;  and  in  that  state  is  used  in  e(]ual  proportions  with  the 
charcoal.  In  effective  result,  it  is  ascertained,  that  an  increased  make  of 
iron  occurs;  equal,  it  is  affirmed,  to  thirty-three  per  cent. 

The  price  of  coal  here,  as  elsewhere,  fluctuates  according  to  the  demand. 
It  ia  considered  to  be  worth  four  cents  per  bushel  at  the  place  of  production; 

*  First  Annual  Report,  by  W  .W.  Mather,  p.  6^  6.    1837. 
t  Second  Report,  1838,  p.  7. 
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and  after  being  con?eyed  one  hundred  miles,  to  the  ports  of  Cleveland  and 
Erie,  it  usually  sells  for  fourteen  to  sixteen  cents  per  bushel ;  and,  at  more 
distant  points,  it  produces  eighteen  cents  per  bushel ;  equivalent  to  from 
three  to  five  dollars  per  ton,  at  the  places  of  consumption,  according  to  the 
distance  of  transportation ;  even  reaching  as  high  as  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
a  ton  at  New  Orleans. 

The  ordinary  charcoal  furnaces  in  Ohio  require  a  command  or  resource 
of  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  acres  of  wood  land,  to  keep  them 
constantly  supplied.  Now,  with  six  feet  of  coal  beneath  the  very  ground 
upon  which  the  furnace  is  erected,  the  produce  of  only  half  an  acre,  annu- 
ally, would  be  needed,  while  its  surface  would  still  grow  timber,  or  be  under 
cultivation.  Such  are  the  different  circumstances  which  attend  the  two  de- 
scriptions of  fuel. 

Like  all  districts  which  are  covered  with  primeval  forests,  Ohio  will  long 
continue  to  make  use  of  wood  for  domestic  use,  until  it  be  exhausted,  or 
sh^l  become  more  expensive  to  procure  than  coal. 

One  hundred  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  tons  of  fuel 
were  consumed  in  the  iron  works  of  Ohio,  in  1840. 

Raw  bituminous  coal  has  at  length  [1846]  been  solely  employed  in  a  blast 
furnace  in  this  State,  at  Poland,  on  the  Mahoning  river.  This  is  the  first 
American  furnace  in  which  pig  iron  has  been  so  made. 

At  CarPs  Run,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  below  Wheeling,  and  two 
hundred  and  four  miles  above  Cincinnati,  an  important  seam  of  coal  is 
mined,  and  this  fuel  is  supplied  to  the  steamers  as  they  pass  along  the  Ohio 
river.  It  is  dug  almost  at  the  water's  edge;  and,  consequently,  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  a  mere  trifle.  The  price  of  the  coal  is  generally  six  cents 
a  bushel.  In  regard  to  quality,  this  is  a  lighter  and  drier  coal  than  that  of 
Wheeling;  being  less  bituminous  and  less  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  black- 
smith; but  it  is  better  approved  for  steam-boats  and  for  reverberatory  fur- 
iiaces.  The  same  vein  is  worked  on  the  Kentucky,  or  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

CAPACITY. 

Professor  Briggs  divides  the  Ohio  coal  district  into  two  geological  series; 
the  higher  and  the  lower  group.*  The  lower  series  embraces  but  a  portion 
of  the  main  area  towards  the  east,  in  Jackson,  Scioto,  and  Lawrence  coun- 
ties. In  these  he  has  observed  three  workable  beds  of  coal.  **  The  aggre- 
gate thickness  may  be  safely  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  feet."  The 
groas  quantity  of  the  coal  beneath  this  area,  which  is  represented  to  be  two 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  is  computed  to  be  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  tons ;  which,  upon  the  ordinary  method  of  compu- 
tation, and  presuming  that  it  is  accessible  to  the  miner,  may  be  reckoned 
about  seventeen  hundred  millions  of  tons,  of  available  coal.  It  would  be 
more  prudent,  however,  not  to  extend  the  estimate  beyond  fifteen  hundred 
millions.  It  is  but  right  to  add  here,  that  a  more  detailed  examination, 
subsequently,  led  the  reporter  to  enlarge  his  computation  to  three  thousand 
millions  of  tons.t 

In  the  Ohio  second  annual  report,  is  an  account  of  the  coal  of  Muskingum 
County,  through  which  the  river  of  that  name  passes.  Here  are  six  work- 
able beds;  four  of  which  extend  nearly  thirty  miles  through  the  county,  and 

^  Brifgt>  Fint  Report,  «•  AnttUnt  Geologist.    1837. 
1  Briggt  in  Seeoad  Report  of  Ohio,  p.  141.    1838. 
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two  extend  about  fifteen  miles.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  available  coal 
being  determined  to  be  eighteen  feet,  the  amount  of  fuel  is  hence  computed 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  millions  of  tons.  Admitting  a  profit  of  only 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  the  result  on  this  comparatively  small  fraction  of 
the  gross  productive  coal  area,  is  found  to  be  about  ninety  millions  of  dol* 
lars— 990,000,000. 

The  Tuscarawas  valley  and  adjacent  district,  lying  north  of  the  preceding, 
comprehend,  according  to  the  authority  last  quoted,  an  area  of  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles;  which  on  a  rough  calculation,  is  considered 
to  be  underlaid  by  an  average  thickness  of  six  feet  of  coal.  These  data, 
therefore,  furnish  a  gross  result  of  thirty-three  hundred  millions  of  tons,  of 
which  probably  about  two  thousand  millions  are  attainable. 

STATE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OHIO. 

State  Canals  and  Roads,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles,  cost  il5,38Sy 
783.  Gross  revenue  derived  from  the  six  canals  and  other  State  works  in 
Ohio.— In  1844,  $569,676;  in  1845,  $494,313;  in  1846,  $6^,770. 

THE  LAKE  TRADE  FROM  CLEVELAND. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  from  the  coal-field  to  Lake  Erie,  at  the 
Port  of  Cleveland,  the  latter  has  become  an  important  outlet  for  the  pipduc- 
tions  of  this  State. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  collector's  annual  returns  of  mineral 
coal  which  arrived  at  Cleveland,  via  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  also  the  amount 
which  was  shipped  at  the  port. 


Received  by  Canal. 

Shipped. 

Teari. 

Buthelt. 

Toot. 

Tout. 

1830 

5,100 

1837 

12,269 

183^ 

9,298 

IB39 

140,049 

6,000 

1840 

167,045 

5,065 

1841 

479,441 

17,122 

4,329 

1812 

466,844 

16,673 

2,825 

1B43 

387,834 

15,515 

11,168 

1844 

550,842 

22,035 

16,613 

1815 

889,880 

31,781 

1846 

893,806 

31,921 

1847 

1,238,622 

44,236 

LAKE  COMMERCE  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


%i 

Exclusive  of 
•teamboate. 

Steamboau. 

Coal  Eiported. 

Valntof 
Eipocu. 

!l^ 

Arrivals. 

Depar- 
tures. 

^"»—- ;"!:?:;: 

Tons. 

Value, 
dolls. 

1^30      15 
1835     38 
IMO     66 
IMl     SO 
1M3     86 
1844     98 
1846 

1,029 
3,962 
9,304 
H,67I 
9,3S6 
11,738 

565 
681 

213 
878 
1,344 
1,418 
1,382 
1,473 

218 
870 
1,344 
1,412 
1,432 
1,622 

1,050 
1,100 
1,260 

1,050 
1,100 
1,260 

2,825 
11,168 
16,613 

7,119 
36,204 
48,889 

$5,851,898 
$7,040,492 

«l 
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In  1841,  out  of  1364  arrivals  at  this  port,  437  were  from  Canadian  porls 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  from  Amerioan  and  Canadian  ports,  via  the  Weiland 
Canal. 

Oat  of  1366  departures,  433  were  to  Canadian  ports,  and  similar  places  as 
before  named.    In  1843,  entered  from  Canada,  356;  cleared  for  Canada,  363. 

In  1846,  the  foreign  [Canada]  trade  of  this  port  was  as  follows : 

ARRIVALS  AND  CLEARANCES. 

In  American  vessels,     165  vessels,  13,358  tons. 
In  British  vessels,    .     163       •'       18,759    << 


337  vessels,  31,017  tons. 


Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  trade  with  Canada  is  diminishing  at  this 
port 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  LAKES  ABOVE  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

As  bearing  coUaterally  on  the  progressive  advancement  in  the  indigenous 
production  and  commerce  of  the  States  which  border  upon  the  Upper 
Lakes,  we  add  a  few  statistical  notes. 

OeneraJ  Camwurce  of  the  Upper  LakeSf  showing  the  periodical  increase. 


T«. 

ObMTTitloiu, 

afatl 
kinds. 

Tosnafe 

SlnHibftil  ' 

tS35 

Tonnige  on  th«  Lftkei,         .         -        - 

I 

9,500 

1S3S 

Firii  jear  ftflsr  opcAuig  the  QMoCuul^ 

S,bM 

1633 

Second  ;eaf/      -        .        «        • 

11 

10,471 

tas«,2is 

l$$B 

Fiflh  fe»f,            .... 

%i,047 

IS^ 

Setfaih  je*r,       ,       *       -        » 

15 

73 

34^11 

1840 

Nintb  jemTf            _        .        .        . 

4J 

f7i5,6«3 

1841 

Tendi  jeir,           .         .         -        - 
On  all  ihe  Ukei»  -        .       -        - 

41,164 
M,t54 

7fi7,li| 

1845 

Faitrtecfith  jEar,t 

60 

3S0 

78,000 

1840 

ToDiiKgc  al  the  end  of  tM  iSOi  jear, 
''       oil  mil  tbe  lmke«. 

80 

4A3 

106,8^ 

184t 

10  comaiMJopj  9a  tlie  wwteni  Itkei^ 

88 

113,000 

There  are  now  steamers  on  the  Western  Lakes,  of  1140,  1300  and  1705 
tons  burthen. 

PORT  OF  BUFFALO  ON  LAKE  ERIE. 

Number  of  arrivals  from  the  lakes  in  1825,  only  200  of  all  descriptions; 
in  1846,  steamers,  1310,  propellers,  200;  other  vessels,  of  various  denomina- 
tions, 2,357.    ToUl  arrivals,  3857;  aggregate  tonnage,  912,957  tons. 

Value  of  the  property  arrived  and  cleared  on  the  cand  at  Buffalo,  in  1846, 
938,214,025. 

Coal  received  at  BuflUo  from  the  lake,  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania, 

995  tons  in  1845  TVms. 

43:)0      «      1846        Arrivals  from  Canada,  487  vessels,  95,879 
7716      "      1847        Cleared  to  Canada,      492      **       96,441 

*  Letter  oa  tlie  Lake  Comntroe,  by  J.  L.  Bartoa.    Bafale,  1846. 
t  Baflklo  CoauMVotel  paper,  Sift.  9, 1847. 


LAKE  COMIXBCE. 


PORT  OF  ERIE. 


Export  of  BituTninoaB  Coal  recei?ed  from  Pennsylfftnia. 


YearB.    Torn.        Valui. 

1845  8507-1 921,218 

1846  21,584-1    53,835 


Total  receipt  of  coal  at  the  Port  of  Erie, 
by  the  Erie  Extension  Canal, 

1846  25,000  tons. 

1847  70,000  " 


Number  and  description  of  vessels  built  on  Lake  Erie,  during  six  years, 
from  1841  to  1846,  inclusive:  Steamers,  47;  propellers,  19;  sailing  veaeelt, 
185.    Total,  251  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  49,801  tons. 

NEW  YORK  STATE. 

Statement  of  tolls  received  at  three  of  the  principal  lake  ports  of  New 
York,  viz.  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  Oswego,  in  the  years  1845  and  1846, 
ahowiog  an  advance  of  50  per  cent 

1845  f677,922 

1846  1,013,478 

MICHIGAN. 

Value  of  exports  from  Detroit,  Monroe,  St.  Josephs,  &c. 

In  1840     $1,305360  Tons.    Seamen. 

1846    $4,647,608     Tonnage  enrolled,  26,928      1800 

DETROIT.* 

Value  of  exports  in  1842  $1,108,000 
"  1844  1,747,000 
«       1846      2,495,333 

TOTAL  COMBfERCE  OF  THE  LAKES.~CLOSE  OF  1847. 

By  a  report  furnished  by  the  Topographical  Corps,  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  we  have  an  official  account 
of  the  Lake  Commerce  in  1846,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 
Nett  value  of  the  bona  fide  trade  for  1846 — being  nearly  double 

the  amount  in  1841, $61,914,910 

Amount  of  registered,  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  on  the 

lakes  for  1846 — being  nearly  double  the  amount  in  1841,  tons  106,836 
Number  of  clearances  and  entries,  ...  Number    15,855 

Goods  exported  and  imported ;  the  whole  American  lake  tonnage, 

in  1846, Tons,  3,681 /»8 

Goods  exported  and  imported  in  1841,     .        «        •        •  $2,071,893 

Number  of  passengers  conveyed,  in  1846,  not  less  than     •  250,000 

A rooont  of  passage  money  paid, $1,250,000 

Number  of  mariners  employed, 6,972 

Cost  ofshipping,  in  1846, $5,341,800 

•  Boirt'f  ICmbaats'  MagasiM,  liaroli  1897,  p.  SSt. 
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Population  dependent  upon  the  Lakes  as  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  a  market, 2,928,925 

Steam  tonnage  of  the  lakes,     ....        60,825  \ 

Sailing  tonnage 46,011V   7^5.136,836 

British  shipping  employed  in  the  American  lake  trade,  30,000  j 

Receipts  in  1846, 813,184,910 

9 

WESTERN  RIVERS. 

From  the  same  official  source,  we  add  the  amount  of  the  \ 

steamboat  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributa-  >  Miks,  16,674 

ries. ) 

Steamboat  tonnage  on  the  Western  Rivers  in  1842,   -          Tons,  126.278 

"                "           in  1846,  -            "  249.055 

4000  boats  of  other  kinds,  of  75  tons  STerage  each,                ''  300,000 

Tonnage  ofilat  boats,  making  two  trips  a  year            -            '*  600,000 
Merchandize  tran^rted,  1,^,750  tons,  of  the  value  of         $61,914,910 
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VII.    MARYLAND  DIVISION 


OF  THE  GREAT  ALLEGHANY  GOAL-HELD. 


Hie  raperficial  ooal  area  within  this  State  we  have  computed  at  550 
•qoare  miles. 

The  topographical  details  of  the  published  maps  differ  so  much,  that  it  is 
quite  impracticable  to  be  precise  in  estimating  the  areas  and  subdivisions  of 
Ibe  Maryland  coal  region.  The  external  lK»undary  of  the  entire  field  is 
suflkientJy  defined :  we  are  not  so  certain  of  the  interposing  areas  of  the 
subordinate  rocks,  which  divide  the  district  into  at  least  three  portions.  The 
geologist  of  the  state  appears  to  have  experienced  the  inconveniences  conse- 
qaeai  on  so  imperfect  a  topographical  survey.  In  page  48,  Report  of  1896, 
the  Frostburg  coal  area  is  stated  to  be  180  miles  square.  In  the  final  annual 
Report,  of  1840,  page  18,  the  area  is  given  at  90  miles,  and  bv  another 
statement  135  miles.  Our  own  admeasurement  is  150  miles.  These  di» 
crepancies  arise,  evidently,  firom  the  uncertainty  of  the  point  adopted  as  the 
southern  termination  of  the  district  in  question.  Taking  the  Frostburg 
region  at  180;  (the  largest  admeasurement,}  the  middle  area  between  Negro 
and  Meadow  mountains,  at  120;  and  the  northwest  or  Youghagany  field,  at 
250,  the  aggregate  of  bituminous  coal  land  in  the  State  of  Maryland  is  550 
square  miles.  We  make  this  statement  with  some  hesitation;  but  we  con- 
ceive the  entire  amount  will  not  exceed,  and  will  possibly  fall  short  of  what 
we  have  computed. 

As  before  stated,  we  assigned  150  square  miles  for  the  productive  area  of 
the  Cumberland  or  Frostburg  coal-field.  By  reason  of  the  basin-shaped 
conformation  of  its  stratification,  and  by  the  uprising  of  the  subordinate  old 
red  sandstone  formation  to  the  surface,  this  eastern  area  is  separated  firom 
that  to  the  westward  by  a  belt,  a  few  miles  broad.  The  second  coal  area, 
situated  beyond  the  great  backbone  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  has 
an  uncertain  southern  termination;  being  separated  by  another  denuded  belt 
of  red  sandstone,  from  the  tliird  coal-field,  which  thus  fills  up  the  remaining 
part  of  the  northwest  angle  of  Maryland. 

Although  the  aggregate,  550  square  miles,  appears  small  when  compared 
with  some  of  the  vast  areas  appertaining  to  other  States,  yet,  in  productive 
value,  and  in  advantages  of  locality,  we  conceive  that  it  is  gready  superior  to 
the  bulk  of  the  coal  land  which  is  situated  beyond  the  State  line,  on  the 
west,  and  intermediate  between  that  boundary  and  the  Ohio  slope.  As  an 
accession  to  the  resources  of  Maryland, — for  the  substitution  of  what  was 
regarded,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  as  almost  a  worthless  appendage  to  the 
Slate,  for  that  which  now  promises  to  be  the  most  productive,  may  justly  be 
deemed  an  accession,— it  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  for  its  almost  immea- 
surable importance.  After  long  years  of  expenditure,  in  constructing  canals 
and  railroads,  to  communicate  oetween  these  abandant  coal  depoaiis  of  the 
noantains  and  the  seaboard,  this  enteipnauig  State  has  but  now  teen  the 
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partial  completion  of  her  principal  works;  and  it  only  remains  for  her  to 
reap  the  reward  to  which  the  perseverance  of  her  citizens  entitles  her. 

From  amongst  the  Tarious  reports,  public  and  private,  of  the  Maryland 
coal  region,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  Frostburg  or  Cumberland 
portion  of  it — for  of  the  back  country  we  know  very  little  indeed ;  we  can- 
not positively  determine  the  number  of  workable  coal  be48 ;  even  in  the 
best  explored  portion  of  the  latter  district 

There  are,  according  to  Dr.  Ducatel,  at  George's  Creek  Valley,  four 
workable  coal  seams,  which  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  thirty  feet.* 
South  of  this,  at  Westernport,  two  veins  are  mentioned,  comprising  eight 
feet :  and  beyond  these  are  four  or  five  others,  imperfectly  known,  but  pro- 
bably are  continuations  of  the  preceding,  or  of  a  part  of  them.  At  *'  Dug 
Hill,"*  another  position  in -George's  Creek  Valley,  the  reporter  ennmerates 
ten  coal  seams,  which  average  four  feet  each,  or  forty  feet  in  the  aggregate. 
We  are  not  informed  how  fiur  these  may  be  repetitions  of  those  before  men- 
tioned.t 

.  A  published  report  of  the  George's  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company  con- 
tains a  section  of  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  at  this  "  Dug  Hill," 
which  we  infer  is  the  place,  on  which,  more  recently,  has  been  conferred 
the  name  of  Lonaconing.  There  are  shown  here  ten  coal  beds,  of  which 
four  only  are  workable,  and  of  which  the  aggregate  thickness  is  thirty  feet. 
That  of  the  six  others  is  only  ten  feet|  The  corrected  Lonaconing  section^ 
plale  iii.  of  the  State  Geologist's  Report  of  1840,  exhibits  six  workable 
seams,  which  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  thirty-five  feet ;  the  other  four 
seams  amount  only  to  six  feet.  Below  this,  thirty-five  feet  series,  viz.  from 
Lonaconing,  down  to  Westernport,  twenty-five  feet  of  coal  are  known,  but 
•are  chiefly  made  up  of  small  seams,  of  which  about  fifteen  feet  are  workable. 
By  these  data  we  make  out  fifty  feet,  as  the  maximum  workable  coal  of  the 
Frostburff  region :  but  according  to  Dr.  Ducatel,  not  more  than  forty-five 
feet  can  be  calculated  upon. 

In  another  part  of  the  basin,  at  the  works  of  the  Maryland  Company,  in 
one  position,  the  explorations  have  developed  three  seams  of  coal,  amount- 
ing to  twelve  feet  thickness.  At  Mount  Savage  are  six  other  seams,  form- 
ing in  their  aggregate  twenty-six  feet  of  workable  coal.  These  form  part 
of  the  general  group.^ 

At  a  (^ace  called  Barrellville,  in  the  Cumberland  district,  eight  veins 
occur,  whose  average  is  three  feet,  six  inches  each,  in  thickness. 

Portions  of  the  areas  of  the  lower  beds  are  destroyed  by  the  erosion  of  the 
valleys.  For  instance,  George's  Creek,  according  to  Dr.  Ducatel,  "  has 
scooped  out  its  bed  through  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  perpendicular 
elevation ;  while  Jenning's  Run,  he  observes,  has,  in  the  short  distance  of 
six  miles,  cut,  both  longitudinally  and  transversely,  even  into  the  subjacent 
red  sandstone."  The  lateral  ravines  have  also  subtracted  largely  from  the 
area  of  the  lower  beds.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  extensive  denuda- 
tions and  removals,  especially  in  the  most  mountainous  portions  of  the  coal- 
fields, and  in  those  districts  where  the  coal  formation  undulates,  that  gave 
rise  to  our  previous  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  making  large  allowances  for 
barren  or  inaccessible  ground,  when  calculating  coal  areas.     We  could 

*  Stite  Geological  Report,  in  1836,  p.  50 — 54.    The  assayi  of  these  coals  will  be  finmd 
at  the  conclasioa  of  this  book, 
t  Annual  State  Report  for  1840,  p.  28 — 33,  and  plates  i.  ii.  and  iii. 
t  George's  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  Report,  1836,  p.  lly  Map  and  Sectionii, 
i  Report,  in  1844,  by  Messn.  Silliman  and  others. 
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point  oat  considerable  districts,  towards  the  northern  termination  of  this 
Alleghany  coal-field,  where,  certainly,  not  one  acre  in  ten,  and  oflen  not 
one  acre  in  a  thousand^  contains  a  bieid  of  coal  in  a  workable  condition,  or 
even  a  single  ton  of  that  mineral* 

In  the  northwest  angle  of  Maryland,  part  of  the  coal  measures  are  cut  out 
by  the  Youghagany  ri?er ;  also  by  two  parallel  zones  of  the  inferior  red 
sandstone,  along  Deep  Creek ;  and  there  is  an  extensi?e  sweeping  awfty  of 
strata  along  the  Potomac  valley,  which  b  a  trough  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
feet  in  depth.  When  due  deductions  are  madq  for  these  interruptions  to 
the  continuity  of  the  coal  formation,  our  estimate  of  fi?e  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles  will  be  found  a  very  liberal  one.* 

This  principle  has  been  fairly  observed  in  the  last  Sute  Report,  when 
applied  to  the  Frostburg  or  eastern  coal-field.  By  attending  to  a  rule  so 
obvious  and  so  indispensable,  the  geologist  is  compelled  to  reduce  the  area 
of  actual  coal  bearing  surface  to  1S5  square  miles,  or  86,847  acres. 

According  to  ihe  foregoing  data,  the  result  gives,  as  the  gross  amount  of 
ooal  in  the  entire  basin,  supposing  the  whole  to  be  accessible,  6,305,1 37^^ 
tons,  and  the  available  quantity,  on  the  ordinary  mode  of  calculation,  will 
be  upwards  of  four  thousand  millions  of  tons.t 

The  price  of  Cumberland  coal,  delivered  at  Tidewater,  Georgetown,  was, 
in  1838,  about  20  cents  per  bushel ;  a  higher  price  than  is  usually  obtained 
in  Philadelphia.  The  cost  of  mining  was  9 1  per  ton,  and  of  trannx>rtation, 
by  canal,  to  tide  supposed  to  be  92.85  per  ton  :  to  which  must  be  added 
the  respective  profits  of  the  land  owner,  the  producer,  and  the  merchant. 
This  estimate  was  thought,  at  the  time,  to  be  considerably  below  the  mark.| 
The  representations  and  reports  of  interested  parties,  all  strenuously  advo- 
cating their  individual  or  local  claims  on  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
public  must,  of  course,  be  received  with  a  requisite  degree  of  caution.  At 
this  distance  of  time,  we  shall,  doubtless,  be  pardoned  this  remark,  while 
necessarily  reviewing  the  statistical  merits  and  details  of  the  entire  coal 
resources  of  the  country.  We  continually  meet  with  the  unreserved  and 
unqualified  assertions  of  these  claimants,  that  the  coal  of  their  particular 
mine  or  district,  no  matter  where,  is  the  best  yet  discovered,  for  every  prac- 
tical use.  Now,  as  they  cannot  all  be  the  best,  it  follows  that  a  good  deal 
of  exaggeration  prevails,  in  some  of  these  cases.  It  is  not  inappropriate  to 
state  here,  that  there  are  probably  a  dozen  or  more  of  coal  companies,  in 
England,  Wales,  and  America,  who  announce  through  the  press,  that  their 
particular  coal  has  been  decided  by  the  agent  of  the  Great  Western  Steam- 
ship Company  or  some  other  steamer  company,  to  be  the  best  generator  of 
steam  of  all  coals  yet  tried.  One  gentleman  has  also  conclusively  shown, 
that  one  ton  of  the  bituminous  coal  of  Cumberland,  Ya.,  is,  in  mechanical 
efiect,  equal  to  two  tons  of  anthracite. 

However,  the  test  of  science  restores  all  things  to  be  their  true  value. 

*  Vide  Uic  map  and  profiles  appended  to  the  State  Report,  for  1840. 

t  We  may  form  lome  estimate,  from  thii  computation  of  available  coal  within  an  area  to 
small  a«  scarcrly  to  be  noted  npon  our  map,  of  the  enormous  quantity  in  the  ogsregate  of 
the  American  coal-fields.  There  needs  no  fear  about  eihaustion,  at  least  not  before  the 
termination  of  a  great  many  thousand  years,  according  to  the  present  rate  of  consamptioB. 
In  r«^rd  to  the  Old  World,  also,  the  progress  towards  exhausting  the  numerous  coal-fields 
18  comparatiTely  insignificant.  We  have  computed,  from  five  coal-fields  in  Great  Britain, 
a  prodoction  ot  1 16,000,000,000  tons,  or  more  than  6500  years  supply  for  consunption  and 
eiportation,  on  the  preient  scale.  The  Lancashire  coal-field  will  yield  8400  millions;  the 
Mid  Lothian  district  6710  miUions;  the  NewcasUe  9000  millions ;  the  Soath  Wales  basia 
64.000  miUions  of  r>BS,  arailable. 

:  ComouuicatiAr  1  to  the  CommittM  of  CoBgrass  on  t  natioBil  fbuBdrj,  pp.  71, 147, 167. 
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The  examinati(H]8  of  Prof.  Johnson,  in  1844,  have  dispelled  many  illusions ; 
and  have  assigned  to  all  the  principal  varieties  of  American  coals  their 
appropriate  place  in  the  catalogoe :  and  here,  the  Cnmberland  coal  takes 
the  very  highest  pllce,  in  the  series,  in  the  order  of  e? aporative  power. 

The  analyses  of  the  Cumberland  or  Frostburg  coals  show  that  the  quality 
is,  generally,  of  the  kind  denominated  dry  or  close  bummg ;  an  interme- 
diatb  species  between  the  fat,  bituminous,  caking  coals,  like  those  of  Pitts- 
burg, for  instance,  and  the  non-bituminous  varieties,  like  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracites.  The  largest,  or  ten  feet  seam  at  Lonaconing  contains  twenty 
per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  and  there  are  some  beds  which  do  not  possess 
more  than  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  including 
moisture.  The  carbon  in  these  coals  amounts  to  firom  sixty-eight  to  eighty- 
one  per  cent,  which  circumstance  accounts  for  the  deservedly  high  reputa- 
tion, as  generators  of  steam,  that  they  have  enjoyed. 

Were  it  needed  in  the  process  of  iron  manufacture,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  making  good  coke,  from  the  majority  of  the  Cumb^land  coal  seams. 
All  these  varieties  have  undergone  a  chemical  examination  by  scientific 
experimenters.  Professors  Silliman,  Shepard,  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  main  or  ten  feet  Frostburg  seam,  which,  having  been  the  longest  worked, 
has  conferred  a  character  on  the  Cumberland  coal,  contains  but  13.34  per 
cent  of  bitumen,  besides  1.66  of  water.  Such  an  amount  as  82  per  cent, 
of  carbon  which  these  analyses  show  it  to  possess,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
retains  enough  of  the  properties  of  a  flaming  coal,  carries  its  own  best  com- 
mendation, and  places  it  very  high,  if  not  the  very  highest,  in  the  scale  of 
American  coals;  a  reputation  which  is  fully  sustain^  by  the  subsequent 
investigations  of  Prof.  Johnson.  It  closely  resembles  some  of  the  Stony 
Creek  semi-bituminous  coals  of  Pennsylvania,  in  all  the  essential  particulars ; 
except  that  the  latter  does  not  swell  nor  cement  so  much  in  burning. 

A  special  report  of  the  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Com- 
pany furnishes  the  details  of  an  experiment  at  sea,  22d  October,  1839,  made 
on  board  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Fulton. 

The  object  was  to  test  the  Cumberland  semi-bituminous  coal,  against  a 
highly  bituminous  Liverpool  coal. 

The  chemical  characters  of  each  of  these  kinds  might  have  at  once  sug- 
gested the  exact  results  obtained.  The  Cumberland  coal  having  more  car- 
bon, would  acquire  a  more  intense  and  concentrated  heat;  and,  as  it 
possessed  less  bitumen,  would  give  out  less  smoke  than  the  fat  coal. 

The  former,  from  the  same  reason,  would  have  its  fragments  less  changed 
and  cemented ;  while  the  latter  would  be  caked  or  agglutinated  in  a  mass, 
like  all  caking  cpals.  The  Cumberland  coal  made  most  clinker ;  the  Liver- 
pool coal  possessed  most  sulphur.* 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  various  qualities  of 
coal,  it  is  superfluous,  at  the  present  day,  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments 
like  this,  between  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  or  their  modified  varieties, 
now  perfectly  well  understood.  That  any  fuel  of  the  specific  nature  of  the 
Frostburg  coal,  can  readily  produce  all  the  comparative  results  afforded  by 
the  experiment,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt. 

The  application  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  purposes  of  iron  making  after 
the  method  of  the  English  works,  has  proveid  so  successful,  that  between 
the  years  1840  and  1844,  five  blast  furnaces  and  two  rolling  mills  were 

*  Special  Report  of  the  Pref.  Chef,  ind  Ohio  Canal  Co.,  1839,  p.  38,  39. 
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ereeted  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  upon  this  principle,  instead  of  the 
old  charcoal  furnaces.* 

Some  of  the  coal  of  this  region,  within  four  miles  of  the  town  of  Cum- 
berland, was  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  late  Da?id  Mushet  a  few 
years  ago.  He  remarked  that  *<  it  was  the  very  best  bituminous  coal  he  had 
ever  met  with,"  and  considered  it  well  adapted  to  iron  making.  Three 
specimens  of  the  varieties  of  iron  ore  of  this  region  were,  at  the  same  time, 
reported  upon  by  Mr.  Mushet.    The  results  of  his  analysis  were  as  follows : 

Brown  fibrous  hematite,  of  excellent  quality,  yielded  ot  best  cast 

iron,  •  -      '      -  •  -  •  •  fiQ.O 

Common  argillaceous  iron  stone  of  the  coal  measures,  yielded,  34.3 

A  very  fine  argillaceous  iron  stone,  yielded  of  best  cast  iron,        -  41.4 

These  were  probably  selected  specimens,  and  are  above  the  average 
result 


PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY. 

In  the  report  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  December,  1834,  is  introduced 
an  extract  of  a  report  of  Mr.  Roberts,  to  the  directors  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  to  the  following  effect : 

"  As  each  square  mile  of  the  great  vein  alone — thirteen  feet  thick — would 
yield  more  than  sixty  millions  of  tons,  if  it  could  be  exported  at  the  rate  of 
five  hundred  tons  per  day,  it  would  require  four  hundred  years  to  exhaust 
one  square  mile  of  the  great  coal  vein  !''t 

There  is  surely  a  great  miscalculation  here.  In  the  first  place,  the  seam 
of  coal  contains  little  more  than  twelve,  instead  of  sixty  solid  millions  of 
tons  per  square  mile,  at  the  thickness  named ;  and,  according  to  the  usual 
allowance  in  these  estimates,  would  not  yield  more  than  from  eight  to  ten 
millions  of  tons.  Messrs.  Silliman,  in  a  subsequent  report  of  the  same 
locality,  in  1838,  state  that  this  main  or  ten  feet  coal  seam  can  only  be 
worked  nine  feet  or  three  yards.|  This  gives,  for  the  solid  cubical  quantity 
in  the  ground,  nine  millions  of  tons  per  square  mile.  Making  the  custom- 
ary allowance  of  one  fourth  for  waste,  for  pillars,  broken  ground,  casualties, 
dtc.,  the  available  amount  is  6,750,000  tons,  instead  of  sixty  millions.  At 
five  hundred  tons  mined  per  day,  it  would,  therefore,  with  these  data,  require 
little  more  than  forty,  instead  of  four  hundred  years,  to  exhaust  one  square 
mile. 

Even  on  this  corrected  scale,  the  resources  of  this  region  are  demon- 
strated to  be  of  very  productive  character;  surpassed,  probably,  by  none  on 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Alleghany  mountain  range. 

The  statistical  returns  of  1840  show  the  production  of  bituminous  coal 
in  Maryland,  to  be  222,000  bushels:  equivalent  to  7,028  tons.  At  that 
time  the  means  of  transportation  were  very  limited,  and  access  to  the  mines 
was  difficult. 

But  the  quantity  is  obviously  under-rated.  As  early  as  1832,  300,000 
bushels  were  annually  sent  down  the  Potomac  river.  Very  little  of  this 
descended  lower  than  Harper's  ferry,  but  the  quantity  increased  every 
year. 

*  Letter  of  the  Committee  of  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  of  Penntjlrania,  AprU,  1844. 

t  Report  of  the  Baltimore  Conrention,  1834,  p.  49. 

I  Report  of  the  Marylaad  Mtniag  Compan j,  bj  Meaart.  Silliman,  1838,  p.  Ifi. 
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Fig.  3. 
Giohgiaa  JPr^fUg  ^  thi  Coal  Btuim  if  MidryUmd. 
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CputtrneUd  frwm  Dr.  DmfUTs  Urgwr  Mctto*. 


As  relates  to  the  two  other  coal  areas  which  lie  in  this  state  to  the  west 
of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  and  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  say  so  little,  we 
possess  little  or  no  information.  Situated  as  they  are,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild  forest  region,  the  mere  existence  of  bodies  of  coal  is  inferred  rather 
than  proved,  and  they  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  undisturbed  for  many 
years. 

COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  TOLL,  ETC. 

These,  being  matters  of  annual  revision,  it  would  be  useless  to  occupy 
space  in  detailing. 

In  1846,  the  toll  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  viz.  from  the  Cum- 
berland depot  to  Georgetown,  or  tidewater,  was  fixed  at  half  a  cent  per  ton, 
per  mile. 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  the  rates  of  transportation,  for  the 
same  year,  were  as  follows : 

The  Cumberland  road,  2  cents  per  ton,  per  mile. 

To  Baltimore,  1846,  $3.00  per  ton,  and  $2.50,  in  1847. 

To  Washington  city,  $3.56  per  ton. 

By  a  report  in  1847,  it  is  announced  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
will  be  opened  to  Cumberland,  in  1849,  and  it  was  estimated  the  coal  of 
the  Frostburg  district  will  be  delivered  at  the  low  rate  of  $2.50  to  $3.00 
per  ton,  at  tidewater.    4 

The  current  price  of  coal  in  Baltimore,  in  1848,  $6.00  to  $6.25  per  ton. 
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LIGNITE. 


In  the  Geological  Report  of  Ann  Arundel  county,  lignites  or  fossil  min- 
eralized wood,  are  stated  to  occur  in  great  abundance.  The  adies,  which 
are  derived  from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  this  lignite*  form  the  prin- 
cipal material  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  and  copperas,  at  the 
Baltimore  works,  on  Locust  Point.* 

On  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ma- 
gothy,  there  occurs  a  considerable  deposit  of  lignites,  apparently  in  the 
upper  secondary  or  green  sand  formation.  These  lignites  are  associated 
with  iron  pyrites  and  aniber,  the  latter  of  which  contains  nests  of  insects 
converted  into  amber,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed  around  the  smaller 
twigs  of  the  wood  from  which  the  lignites  have  been  produced. 

Six  miles  below  this  locality,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  is  another 
deposit  of  lignites  and  amber.t 


*  Report  of  MirylaiKl,  1836,  p.  30. 

t  Tnoaactiont  of  the  Maryland  Academj  of  Science  and  Literature,  toI.  i.,  part  1. 
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VIIL  PENNSYLVANIA  DIVISION 


OF  THE  GREAT  ALLEGHAITS^  COAL-FIELD. 

Estimated  area  15,000  square  miles,  or  9,600,000  acres.  Like  most  of 
the  other  states,  Pennsylvania  possesses^no  geological  map.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  the  unfortunate  pressure  of  the  times  and  the  imperious 
demand  for  the  resources  of  the  state  for  other  objects,  have  made  the  posl- 
ponement  of  the  publication  of  the  map,  for  which  materials  were  collected 
during  the  geological  survey,  commencing  in  1836,  a  matter  of  necessity. 

In  point  of  magnitude,  this  is  the  hurgest  of  the  eight  divisions  of  the 
Alleghany  coal-field,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia.  As  regards  geogra- 
phical position,  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  more  fortunately  circumstanced  than 
any  other. 

Some  years  ago,  when  geological  investigation  was  in  its  infoncy,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  cc«l  trade  of  Pennsylvania  reported  that  the  bituminous  coal 
formation,  within  the  state,  covered  21,000  square  miles.* 

Our  own  computation  is,  that  about  15,000  square  miles  are  actually 
occupied  by  the  carboniferous  formation,  or  that  which  is  usually  denomi- 
nated the  coal  measures.  Various  other  statements  have  been  made  as  to 
the  size  of  this  area.  Among  these  is  an  announcement  that  **  Pennsyl- 
vania contains  more  bituminous  coal  than  all  Europe.  All  Europe  contains 
about  2000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal :  Pennsylvania  has  10,000 
square  miles/'t  Here  seems  a  remarkable  misconception  as  to  the  area  of 
coal  in  Europe ;  because,  without  passing  on  to  the  continent,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone  contains  more  than  1 1,800 
square  miles  of  coal  formations.  In  five  out  of  fifly-one  coal-fields  within 
the  latter  area,  eminent  practical  men  have  computed  the  available  contents 
at  116,000  millions  of  tons.  That  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  authority  of  the 
state  geologist,  contains  300,000  millions  of  tons.| 

For  ourselves,  we  think  that  sufficient  local  details  have  not  yet  been 
acquired  to  enable  a  computation  to  be  made  of  the  available  amount  of 
coal  within  this  extensive  region.  A  superficial  area  of  15,000  square  miles, 
to  yield  300,000  millions  of  tons,  would  require  an  average  thickness  of 
twenty  feet  of  accessible  or  workable  coal,  throughout  every  acre  of  that 
immense  district.  But,  judging  from  the  annual  geological  reports,  there 
are  very  few  points  where  twenty  feet  of  coal  could  be  worked  at  any  one 
locality,  and  the  average  of  aggregate  thickness  of  such  veins  appears  to  be 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  viz :  at  the  best  exposed  positions  where  sections 

*  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade,  in  1834.    Senate  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  488. 

t  Hant*t  Merchant's  Magaiine,  Aaguat,  1S45,  p.  138. 

X  Uaxard*!  United  Sutea  Register,  rol.  y.,  p.  99;  Harrisburg  Intelligencer;  also,  Mr. 
Riddle's  PotUville  Address,  18th  Janaarj,  1841  ;  also,  Mining  Journal,  of  London,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1841.  The  previous  paragraph  is  a  specimen  of  the  absence  of  correct  statistical 
inronnation,  which  has  characteriaed  the  publications  of  the  daj,  on  the  comparative  mag- 
nitude  of  coal  areas.  More  than  one  of  those  cited  here  conuin  the  annonncemeBt  that 
**  Pennsylvaoia  contains  ten  thoM$emd  timt$  more  bituminous  coal  than  Great  Rritaia  tad 
Ireland." 
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coald  be  obtained,*  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  large  area  towards  the  northern 
eztremitj  of  the  coal  measures  contains  but  a  very  small  fractional  portion  of 
productive  coal.  We  ha?e  seen  statements  that  this  field  contains  ten  work- 
able coal  seams.t  It  is  possible  that  within  the  entire  series  from  the  con- 
glomerate upwards,  ten  such  seams  may  exist — but  we  have  not  seen  a 
position  where  more  than  half  of  that  number  could  be  approached^  and 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  are  available  at  any  given  locality,  except  in 
the  centres  of  the  basins. 

Until  the  publication  of  the  final  report,  and  until  the  sections,  obtained 
with  so  much  care  during  the  geological  survey,  furnish  the  means  of  con^ 
puting  with  greater  accuracy  than  do  the  crude  and  isolated  details  at  pre- 
sent within  reach,  it  seems  inexpedient  to  pursue  this  investigation  any 
further. 

We  have  extracted  from  the  State  Geological  Annual  Reports,  the  ki» 
knring  notes  as  to  the  greatest  number  and  thickness  of  seams  of  bituroi- 
Dous  coal  in  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  at  any  one  workable  or  avaikUe 
spot 


LoCAlltiM. 

No.  of  workable 
beds. 

ToUl  thickness.. 

Pbilip«barf— Motbannoo , 

S 

8  ft. 

Near  do.— Gom>, 

2 

12 

Clearfield  Creek— Wright's, 

3 

8 

Karthaut, 

4 

15 

Benneu**  firancb— Section, 

3 

m 

Toby»i  Creek, 
Little  Toby'i  Creek, 

3 

7* 

2 

8 

Portage  Railroad, 

4 

lot 

Cooemaagh  River, 

4 

19* 

Laurel  Hill— Weitern  Summit, 

3 

11 

Lockport — Conemaaghitiver, 

4 

12 

Rogen*  Mill—        Do. 

1 

6 

Ligonier  Valler, 

Soulb  of  the  Youghtogheny, 

4 

17 

3 

— 

Elk  Lick— Main  Section,  ' 

4 

22 

Cogenboute — Lycoming  county. 

3 

9 

Lick  Run,  and  Queen's  Run, 

2 

8 

Tangaicuttck, 

2 

6 

Ralston — Lycoming  county. 

3 

8 

Blossburg — Tioga  River, 

1 

3* 

Allegbtny  River, 

6 

16 

Cooemaugh, 

3 

10* 

Somerset  county, 
Frostburg— (Silliman,) 

Average  of  34  localities. 

4 

20 

4 

26 

lOi  feet. 

GEOLOGICAL  NOTICES. 

A(  the  period  of  the  author's  first  acquaintance  with  the  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  he  entered 
upon  the  investigation  of  American  geology,  imbued  with  the  prevailing 
impression  at  that  time  generally  advocated  in  Europe,  and  taught  by  nearly 

*  Rogers*  8ii  Annoal  ReporU  of  PeonaylTania. 

t  Geography  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  122  ;  Logan's  Memoir  on  the  Cotl^eldf  of  Peaatylva- 
Bia  aad  Nova  Scotia }  Proceediaga  Geologtcu  Society  of  Londra,  voL  iii.,  part  2. 
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orery  geologist  of  eminence,  that  the  anthracite  deposits  were  of  older 
origin  than  those  of  bitnminoas  coal.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  anthracite 
was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  condosive  evidence  of  a  transition  or  gnti- 
wack^  period,  in  contradistinction  to  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  secondary 
ibrmations. 

The  attendant  circumstances  of  position,  structure,  mineralogical,  and 
general  charactera,  in  the  accompanying  formations, — differences  seemingly 
apparent  even  in  several  species  of  the  coal  vegetation, — all  tended,  at  the 
outset,  to  confirm  those  suggestions,  in  a  field  which  had  previously  received 
no  scientific  examination  of  moment. 

By  degrees,  however,  more  correct  views  prevailed.  Obscurities  gradually 
cleared  up ;  a  host  of  intelligent  observera  almost  simultaneously  entered  the 
field.  At  first,  forming  separate  opinions  derived  from  limited  data  or  from 
a  circumscribed  range  of  observation,  geological  speculations  were  as  nume- 
rous as  were  the  ob^rvers.  The  pursuit  was  new  to  nearly  all ;  the  ground 
was  almost  untrodden.  On  entering  upon  so  interesting  a  6eld,  what 
more  natural  among  ardent  followers  of  the  most  fascinating  of  sciences 
than  a  variety  of  opinions  ?  What  more  probable,  at  the  commencement, 
.  than  the  advocacy  of  systems  which  more  matured  judgment  abandoned  as 
untenable  ? 

As  facts  accumulated,  and  opinions  were  interchanged,  difficulties  van- 
ished. The  points  of  difference,  at  firet  so  numerous,  almost  ceased  to 
exist  as  new  light  came  in.  The  energetic  laboura,  applied  at  once  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States;  the  frank  co-operation,  during  several 
successive  yeara,  of  the  various  explorers,  entitle  them  to  all  praise,  and 
must  ever  render  it  a  remarkable  epoch,  wherein  was  accomplished  one  of 
the  most  rapid  and  successful  geological  developments,  that  has  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  science. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  we  conuder  the  work  as  finished ;  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  state  that  the  general  outlines  only  of  American 
geology  have  now  been  satisfactorily  tra^,  leaving  for  future  observera  to 
fill  up  the  details. 

Respecting  the  identity  of  the  anthracite  and  the  bituminous  coal-fields 
of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  right  to  state  that  this  view  was  entertained  and  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  in  a  course  of  geological  lectures,  delivered 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1831,  illustrated  by  diagrams.  It  was  then  maintained 
that  **  the  anthracite  basin  of  the  Wyoming  valley  exactly  resembles  the 
regular  coal  basins  of  Europe,  of  the  bituminous  kind."*  The  present 
writer,  at  that  time,  held  an  opposite  opinion,  as  did  other  geologists ;  among 
whom  a  professor  of  high  eminence,  writing  in  1833,  remarked, — '*  We 
have  in  the  United  States  three  deposits  of  anthracite :  the  largest  is  in 
Pennsylvania ;  the  next  largest  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  the  smallest  in  Wor* 
cester.  I  have  examined  them  all,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
all  the  rocks  containing  this  coal  are  at  least  as  low  down,  in  the  series,  as 
the  transition  class ;  and  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  they  all  lie  below  the 
independent  coal  formation  of  Europe."t 

Something  like  this  view  seems  to  have  been  held  by  Mr.  Eaton,  in  1830; 
for  he  stated  the  anthracite  regions  of  Lehigh  and  Carbondale  belonged  to 
his  *'  Third  Carboniferous  or  Lower  Secondary  formation,"  while  the  bitn- 

*  Report  or  Mr.  Feathoraloahaoffh*!  taoth  Gaological  Lectare,  in  the  United  Sutet 
Oesette.  Miy  8th,  1831. 
t  Report  OB  the  Geolofy  of  Meiwchaietto,  hj  Edw.  Hitohoock,  1833. 
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minous  district  of  Bradford,  Tioga,  and  Lycoming  countiefli  comprised  bis 
•*  Fourth  Carboniferoas  or  Upper  Secondary."* 

Eren  as  late  as  1837,  in  the  geological  report  of  Indiana,  we  meet  with 
this  psssage : — ^  It  is  not  likely  that  anthracite  coal  will  ever  be  found  in 
Indiana ;  because  that  mineral  is  usually  found  in  the  primitive  and  gran* 
wack^  formations."t 

By  thw  time,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the  supposed  antiquity  of  the  PeD»> 
sjlvania  anthracites  had  been  abandoned,  by  common  consent  It  seemed 
no  longer  debatable  in  the  United  States.  The  reconnoissances  of  the  various 
geologists  of  Pennsylvania,  appear  to  have  sufficiently  established  the  per- 
fect geological  identity  between  the  formations  of  coal  under  their  separate 
aspects ;  and  the  results  of  the  state  geological  survey  put  the  matter  beyond 
all  possible  doubt. 

We  may,  however,  mention  that  "  the  anthracite  formation  of  the  United 
States,"  is  even  now  regarded  by  some  French  geologists  as  *'  belonging  to 
the  upper  portion  of  tlie  transition  series,"  and  is  still  considered  by  them 
as  older  than  the  bituminous  or  true  coal  formation.} 

The  absence  of  fossil  shells  in  the  shales  of  the  American  anthracite 
beds,  and  their  presence  in  those  of  the  bituminous  coal  strata,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  New  Brunswick,  have  had  their  influence  in  leading 
to  the  opinion  of  a  difference  of  geological  age  in  these  formations. 


STATISTICAL  NOTICES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

At  what  precise  period  the  mineral  coal  of  Western  Pennsylvania  first 
came  into  use  does  not  appear.  By  the  treaty  of  175S,  between  the  Indians 
and  the  Proprietaries,  as  the  Penn  family  and  their  coadjutors  were  then 
styled,  the  boundary  of  their  lands  extended  eastward  along  the  Alleghany 
or  Endless  mountains,  across  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  they  range  through  that 
state.  These  lands  had  been  conveyed  by  the  Five  Nations,  in  1736;  but 
from  the  vagueness  of  their  definition,  had  been  long  a.  subject  of  dispute. 
The  whole  district,  now  known  to  us  as  the  anthracite  region,  appeara  to 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  Delawares  in  1737  and  1749. 

According  to  Mr.  Sergeant,  the  last  purchase  made  by  the  proprietaries 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  in  November,  1768.  It  enclosed 
all  the  area  lying  south  of  a  line  commencing  at  Owego,  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna;  down  to  Towanda,  and  up  that  creek  to  the 
head  waters  of  Pine  Creek,  and  thence  down  the  same  and  up  the  Susque> 
hanna  to  the  Indian  town  of  Kittanning  on  the  Alleghany  river;  and  down 
the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  rivers  to  the  south  line  of  5ie  province.^  It  will 
be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which  lies  nortnward  of 
Kittanning,  and  which  was  not  purchased  until  1784,  the  proprietaries  by 
this  purchase  came  into  possession  of  the  whole  bituminous  coal-field  of 
Pennsylvania,  stretching  from  Towanda  on  the  north-east,  to  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  state,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  besides  the 
northern  or  Wyoming  anthracite  region.   The  cost  price  or  purchase  money 

*  EatiHi**  Geolofficftl  Teit  Book,  1830,  pp.  39-43.    Map  and  SectioBi. 

t  ¥tm  Report  or  the  Geology  of  the  Sute  of  Indiana,  bj  David  D.  Owen,  1837,  p.  90. 

t  Barat.    Du  gitement  dea  Combuitiblei  Fottilea,  1846,  j>.  49. 

%  View  of  the  LamI  Laws  of  Penoajlvaoia,  bj  Thomes  Serfeaat^  Esq.,  1838,  p.  31. 
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of  these  magnificent  coal-fields  appears  to  have  been  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
doUars  only.* 

In  the  provincial  maps,  as  eariy  as  1770  and  1777,  the  sites  of  beds  or 
^  mines"  of  coal  were  marked  on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Pittsburg  the  outcrops  of  coal  seams  were  not  noticed,  or  at  least  were 
not  made  use  of  until  after  these  dates.  In  1753,  when  the  position  was 
first  examined  by  Washington,  there  was  probably  no  white  man  living  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  site  of  that  city;  and,  in  1775,  we  are  told  that 
there  were  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  cabins  or  houses  standing 
there-t 

The  value  of  mineral  coal  was  well  known  to  all  who  had  seen  or  heard 
of  its  employment  in  Europe ;  but  the  abundance  of  timber  in  the  newly 
acquired  territory  rendered  the  substitution  of  any  other  description  of  fuel 
quite  unnecessary. 

*  Among  the  first  positions  where  land  was  acquired  from  the  common- 
wealth, for  the  sake  of  the  coal  it  contained,  was  one  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  near  the  present  town  of  Clearfield,  and  the  Indian  village  of 
Chincleclamoose,  where  the  horizontal  coal  seams  are  very  conspicuous.  A 
tract  of  coal  land  was  taken  up  and  patented  here,  as  early  as  the  1st  No- 
vember, 1785,  by  Mr.  S.  Boyd ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  nine- 
teen  years,  that  a  quantity  of  coal  was  forwarded  eastward  of  the  Alleghany 
mountain.  The  first  ark  load  descended  the  Susquehanna  from  this  place, 
in  1804.  It  was  sent  down  by  Mr.  W.  Boyd,  and  was  landed  at  Columbia, 
on  the  Susquehanna,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  *'  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  surprise,"  he  observes,  in  an  account  of  this  experi- 
ment, **  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  county,  to  see  an  article  with  which 
they  were  wholly  unacquainted,  brought  to  their  own  doors."}  This  move- 
ment was  followed  by  more  ark  loads  forwarded  by  other  proprietors  firom 
neighboring  sites ;  and,  subsequently,  a  limited  trade  in  bituminous  coal  has 
been  carried  on,  along  the  towns  and  iron  works  of  the  Susquehanna,  partly 
in  periods  of  finsshets  by  means  of  arks,  and  partly  by  canal  boats,  during 
the  last  thirteen  years.  But  it  was  not  until  1828  that  the  first  cargo  of 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal  reached  Philadelphia  firom  Karthaus,  and 
aome  was  also  forwarded  to  Baltimore  from  the  same  source. 

From  the  Congressional  returns,  obtained  during  the  taking  of  the  census 
of  1840,  it  is  seen  that  the  bituminous  coal-field  of  this  State  produced 
415,023  tons;  employing  1798  workmen,  and  a  capital  of  $300,416.  It  is 
|[enerally  supposed,  that  this  return  was  below  the  actual  production,  and  it 
is  certainly  most  dii^roportionate  to  the  amount  of  capital. 

There  will  always  be  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  bituminous  coal 

ENioction  of  Pennsylvania,  or  indeed  that  of  any  part  of  the  Alleghany  coal- 
d;  because  the  frontier  is  extensive,  and  the  avenues  firom  it  are  numer- 
ous, while  at  the  same  time  there  exists  no  machinery  or  organization  for 
ascertaining  the  annual  consumption  of  fuel,  for  manufacturing  or  domestic 
tise;  particularly  in  a  country  where  every  fdrmer  is  at  liberty  to  extract  coal 
for  himself  or  his  neighbours. 

Anthracite,  on  the  contrary,  has  but  a  few  channels  to  market,  and  these 
are  public  routes  on  which  weekly  statements  of  the  tonnage  conveyed  are 
made,  and  almost  every  ton  is  under  supervision  and  record,  between  the 
mine  and  ship-board.    We  think  that  the  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  mined 

*  Geognphr  of  PenBiylniBii.    Trego,  1843,  p.  19.  t  Ibid  p.  171. 

t  Joarnal  of  the  SeoAta  of  Peaiitylfania,  1834,  rol.  ii.,  pp.  481  and  561. 
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is  about  a  roiUioD  of  tons.  It  has  been  estimated  at  much  more,  but  this  is 
mere  surmise.  In  184S-6,  the  quantity  of  coal  received  on  the  Ohio  at  and 
near  Pittsburg,  was  reported  officially  at  under  700,000  tons;  of  which 
300,000  tons  descended  the  Ohio  to  other  markets,  out  of  the  State.  This 
seems  about  the  proportionate  increase  since  the  returns  of  1840.  Various 
circumstances  are  daily  contributing  to  enlarge  the  demand  for  coal  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio ;  the  most  obvious  of  these  are  the  diminution  of  wood  in 
the  vicinity  of  great  rivers;  the  multiplication  of  furnaces  of  iron  and  sail- 
works;  of  steam  engines  and  steam-boats;  of  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  the  remarkable  accession  to  population  every  year. 
,  We  have  ventured  to  make  an  approximate  estimate  of  1,750,000  tons  as 
the  annual  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States — which 
quantity  is  more  than  double  the  actual  return  in  the  year  1840.  Of  this 
amount,  we  have  apportioned  1,000,000  of  tons  as  the  quantity  yearly  raised 
by  Pennsylvania.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  bituminous  coal-fields 
of  America  are  still,  and  probably  for  centuries  will  continue,  the  great  forest 
regions  of  the  country,  where  mineral  fuel,  except  in  the  cities,  is  very  little 
resorted  to  for  domestic  uses,  and  where,  at  the  present  day,  comparatively 
but  a  small  amount  is  consumed  by  the  iron  works,  steam-boats,  &c. 

To  show,  however,  the  extreme  uncertainty,  the  difficulty,  of  estimating 
the  actual  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  we  may  men- 
tion that  one  calculation,  which  is  circulating  in  the  newspapers,  gives  as 
the  probable  amount  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  this  State,  in  iSl7,  ten 
millions  of  bushels;  equivalent  to  357,000  tons. 

In  the  absence  of  the  final  Geological  Report  of  the  State,  the  reader  may 
peruse  with  advantage  the  masterly  description  of  the  Aappalachian  coal 
strata,  by  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  and  the  paper  on  the  physical  structure  of 
the  Appalachian  chain,  by  Professors  W.  B.  Rogers  and  H.  D.  Rogers,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Geologists  and  Naturalists, 
1843.» 

In  the  first  communication  it  is  shown  that  the  coal  is  distributed  "  in  a 
series  of  parallel  and  closely  connected  synclinal  depressions,  the  direct 
result  of  the  system  of  vast  flexures,  into  which  the  whole  of  the  Appalachian 
rocks  have  been  bent,  by  the  undulatory  movements  that  accompanied  the 
final  elevation  of  the  strata,  and  terminated  the  era  of  the  coal." 

EXTENT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  COAL  SEAMS. 

In  the  article  from  which  the  last  paragraph  is  quoted,  are  some  very 
interesting  facts  on  the  great  extension  of  certain  coal  seams  in  the  Appa- 
lachian system.  We  have  no  space  here,  to  do  justice  to  this  truly  philo- 
sophic memoir.  We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  citing  a  single  example.  This 
is  the  great  seam  which  is  finely  exposed  at  Pittsburg,  and  along  the  Ohio 
and  Alleghany  rivers,  and  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Monongahela,  and 
is  denominate  '*  the  Pittsburg  seam."  With  the  advantage  of  competent 
asastance,  the  author  has  traced  this  bed  through  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Ohio.  «  The  longest  diameter  of  this  ^ "-eat  elliptical  area  is  very  nearly 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  and  its  .maximum  breadth  is  about  one 
hundred  miles.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  whole  coal  seam,  as  near  as  I 
can  estimate  it,  is  about  fourteen  thousand  square  miles."  But  these  limits, 
he  continues,  though  wide,  fall  very  far  within  those  which  the  bed  an- 

*  Pp.  483  tad  474,  Ml. 
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ciently  occupied,  which  "  must  have  been  at  least  thirty-four  thousand  square 
miles; — a  superficial  extent  greater  than  that  of  Scotland  or  Ireland." 

Ify  as  the  writer  conceives  is  p^bable,  and  in  whicli  we  entirely  coincide, 
this  seam  is  identical  with  the  great  bed  which  occurs  in  all  the  anthracite 
basins  of  Pennsylvania,  *'  we  shall  then  behold,  in  all  its  conditions  of  gra- 
dation, from  anthracite  to  semi-bituminous,  and  to  highly  bituminous  coal,  a 
single  stratum  measuring  at  the  most  moderate  calculation,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  covering  a 
space  of  at  least  ninety  thousand  square  miles." 

The  author  has,  with  much  ability,  traced  the  regular  gradation  which 
this  remarkable  bituminous  coal  bed  experiences  in  size ;  diminishing  gently 
from  south-east  to  north-west: — that  is  to  say,  from  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
thick  on  the  south-eastern  border,  to  eight  feet  at  Wheeling  and  Pittsburg ; 
and,  still  more  westward,  in  Ohio,  to  five  or  six  feet 

LOCAL  STATISTICS. 

It  would  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  the  present  work  to 
enter  upon  the  Retails  of  individual  coal  operations  throughout  this  area. 
Many  of  these  will  be  found  adverted  to  in  the  annual  geological  reports  of 
this  district,  particularly  as  relates  to  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghany  range. 

Towards  the  northern  and  north-eastern  side  of  this  range,  the  seams 
seldom  attain  a  greater  thickness  than  three  or  four  feet.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Philipsburg,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Moshannon  to  its  head  waters, 
several  good  coal  beds  appear.  Three  of  these  are  from  four  to  four  and  a 
half  feet  thick  each,  and  one  main  seam  is,  including  some  slaty  partings, 
nine  feet  thick.  A  detailed  section  of  this  local  district,  crossing  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountain  to  the  Bald  Eagle  valley  at  its  base,  was  published  by  the 
author  of  the  present  volume,  in  the  year  1832,  in  the  Monthly  American 
Journal  of  Geology,  conducted  by  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh.  We  believe  this 
was  the  eadiest  geological  section,  in  detail,  of  any  portion  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountain,  and  of  the  coal-field  overlying  its  eastern  escarpment.*  Mr. 
McClure's  transverse  sketches,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form  the  exception. 
This  section  was  reconstructed  from  accurate  admeasurements  and  actual 
levelling,  on  a  greatly  extended  scale,  in  the  succeeding  yeara  1833  and  1834. 

Near  Karthaus,  eight  coal  seams  have  been  traced,  amounting  to  twenty 
feet  thickness;  but  three  only  of  these  are  workable — the  largest  being  six 
feett 

Near  Farrandsville  and  Queen's  Run,  two  beds  of  three  or  four  feet  each, 
have  been  worked  for  some  years.  This  coal  is  in  good  repute,  but  of 
limited  area.  At  Ralston,  and  in  the  detached  small  omI  basins  which  bor- 
der the  Lycoming  creek,  the  coal  measures  occupy  a  comparatively  small 
thickness.  The  two  principal  seams  have  about  eight  feet  of  workable  coal. 
There  are  commonly  four  seams,  altogether,  existing  within  the  formation 
in  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field ;  but  it  is  seldom  that 
more  than  two  workable  beds  occur  in  the  same  locality.  This  region  has 
been  minutely  investigated  by  the  present  writer,  at  various  periods  since 
the  year  1831.    The  coal  is  well  adapted  for  iron  making. 

At  Blossburg,  and  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Tioga  river,  from  three 
to  six  seams  occur,  but  not  more  tlian  one  or  two  have  been  mined,  and 

*  Monthly  Americtn  Joarnal  orGeology.  Vol.  I.  p.  433. 

t  Report  to  the  Clearfield  Coke  ud  Iron  CompeDj,  1839,    W.  R.  Johnton. 
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the  ooalii  are  sent  by  railroad  into  the  state  of  New  York.  One  of  the  beds, 
at  one  point,  appeared  to  be  six  feet  thick,  but  in  general  the  seams  are 
about  three  feet  each.  A  geological  survey  of  this  resion  was  made  by  the 
writer  in  1832;  and,  at  subsequent  periods  it  has  ^rmed  the  subject  of 
several  communications  to  scienliBc  journals.  In  1831-2,.the  country  was 
then  in  a  state  differing  little  from  the  primitive  wilderness ;  but  time  has 
changed  its  aspect,  and  a  large  amount  of  business  and  travel  is  said  to 
be  done  here.  Few  districts  have  been  more  fully  illustrated,  geologically, 
than  that  of  Blossburg,*  and  in  many  respects  it  is  very  interesting  to  the 
geologist  and  the  naturalist 

Fig.  4. 
Trantvine  Sidiam  qfddmdM  BUuminout  Coal  boihu  im  PmmjflvamUL. 


«  «  C»«i  mtmturu. 


Generally  speaking,  the  bituminous  coals  of  the  north-east  end  of  the 
great  Alleghany  coal-tield,  here  subdivided  into  numerous  small  detached 
coal  basins  and  outlying  patches,  consist  of  dry  coals,  yielding  a  consider- 
able per  centage  of  grey  ashes ;  burning  with  but  little  tendency  to  cement 
or  cake  in  the  open  tires,  and  yielding  not  much  smoke.  Sometimes  rather 
sulphurous.  We  might  employ  a  familiar  mode  of  comparison  with  the  fat 
coals  of  England,  and  perhaps  those  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
in  remarking  that,  in  their  domestic  use,  the  former  never  accumulate  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  soot  to  render  the  sweeping  of  chimneys  necessary; 
they  remain  comparatively  dean,  for  many  years  together. 

The  Lycoming,  or  Ralston  basin  is  illustrated  by  the  last  section,  which 
shows  its  relative  connection  with  the  filossburg  basin.  This  Lycoming 
basin  consists  of  two  areas,  separated  to  the  depth  of  one  thousand  feet,  by 
the  valley  of  Lycoming  creek.  The  coal  and  iron  ore  beds  are  open  here, 
on  both  sides,  but  the  present  amount  of  business  is  but  small. 


PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AT  PITTSBURG. 

Besides  the  main  bed  of  workable  coal  at  Pittsburg,  which  is  there  about 
six  feet  thick,  there  is  another  seam  of  less  value,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
mixture of  slate  that  it  contains.  These  are  considerably  above  water  level. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  during  the  process  of  boring  for  salt  water,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela  river,  that 
four  good  seams,  t>esides  two  small  ones,  lie  at  a  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface.  The  whole  depth  bored  was  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
feet  The  four  coal  beds  were  each  about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
and  were  reached  at  the  respective  depths  of  two  hundred  and  eighty,  four 
hundred  and  forty,  four  hundred  and  eighty,  and  five  hundred  and  eighty 

*  Mineralogical  Report  on  tho  Coal  Region  in  the  environs  of  Blotsbarg,  R.  C.  Taylor, 
1S38.  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Pennsylvania,  on  tho  coal-field  of  Blossbnrg.  R.  C.  T.  1S36. 
Magaxine  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  529  ;  London,  1 835.  R.  C.  T.  Philosophical 
Magazine,  London,  1836.  R.  C.  T.  Penny  Mag.  London,  do.  Amerioui  Journal  of 
Science,  Vol.  XLI.  No.  1.  Section  across  the  Blossburg  and  Lycoming  Coal  Basina. 
Sectioa  acroM  the  Towanda  and  Loyalsack  Coal  Basinn.  R.  C  T.  Joly,  1841.  Traoa. 
Asaoc.  of  American  Geelogista  and  NatariUaU,  1843,  Art.  by  R,  C.  T. 
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feet  Gas  wis  evolved  from  each  of  these  veins,  ind  continaed  to  discharge 
ibr  three  or  four  weeks.  The  salt  water  was  reached  at  six  hoodred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  above  the  surface;  dis- 
charging at  the  rate  of  seven  thousand  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 

This  city  and  the  mannftcturing  establishments  in  the  vicinity,  form  the 
great  focus  for  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  in  this  state. 

In  the  year  1825,  it  was  estimated  at  one  million  of  bushels,  or  36,714 
tons.  In  1833,  it  was  returned  [in  bushels]  at  255,910  tons — ^there  being 
ninety  steam  engines  in  operation.*  In  1834,  eighteen  iron  foundries, 
eleven  rollinff  mills,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  steam  engines  were  at 
work  at  Pittsburg  and  its  environs.  In  1838,  the  consumption,  by  engines 
and  the  advance  of  manu&ctories  had  greatly  increased,  there  being  now 
three  hundred  steam  engines  and  as  many  factorie8.t  In  a  communication 
to  a  Congressional  committee  on  a  national  foundry,  in  that  year,  it  was 
annoaiiced  that  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  was  seven  millions  of  bushels 

K  annum,  and  of  that  exported  three  millions  of  busheb;  in  all  ten  mil- 
is  of  bushels,  or  357,140  tons,  of  2240  lbs.;  each  bushel  weighing 
eidbty  lbs*| 

It  was  computed,  in  1842,  that  the  consumption  in  Pittsburg  alone  had 
DOW  risen  to  eight  millions  of  bushels — or  285,714  tons;  the  aggregate 
production  at  the  same  time,  being  420,000  tons.  The  number  of  steam- 
Doata  owned  in  the  district  was  eighty-nine,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
1%486  tons.§ 

In  the  annual  message  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  January  1846, 
we  find  it  announced  that  the  consumptkm  had  reached  the  following 
amoant: 

Bushels.  Tmi. 

Consumed  in  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity,  13,000,000        464,288 

Exported  from  that  pc^  down  the  Ohio,  6,000,000        214,286 

Production,  19,000,000        678,572|| 

The  progress  of  improvement  may  be  noted  in  relation  to  the  advance  of 
population. 

1753,  No  white  man  living  here. 

1813,  Population  of  Pittsburg,  5,748  persons. 

1848,        "  "    about       50,000     " 

In  the  year  1846,  were  built  fifty-three  steamboats,  which  cleared  from 

the  wharves  at  Pittsburg,  having  an  aggregate  toniuge  of  8551  tons,  and 

costing  $684,000. 

In  1847,  fifty-six  more  steamers  were  built,  whose  tonnage  was  9954  tons. 

The  tonnage  owned  in  Pittaburg,  on  the  1st  September,  1847,  was  as 

follows: 

Steam  tonnage,  24,472 

All  other  kinds,  2,546 

Total,  27,018 

*  Joarnil  of  the  Senate  ofPeBStylvuiia,  1883,  p.  488. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Union  Ceael  CoDveotioa  at  Uarriab«rf ,  in  1838,  p.  18. 

X  Repoit  of  the  Conmittee  on  a  National  Fouadrjr,  1838,  p.  60. 

i  Geographj  of  PenniTlvania,  flrom  Uania*a  Direclorj. 

N  If  eaaage  of  GoTenMr  ghaak,  7lh  Jaaniry,  184A. 
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Tbos  rapidly  did  this  city  spriDff  up  in  the  wilderness.  Her  population 
now  employs  more  than  twenty  millions  of  capital  in  these  active  pursuits ; 
and  communicates,  by  means  of  fifty  thousand  miles  of  steam  navigation, 
with  almost  every  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.* 

PROSTBURG  BITUMINOUS  COAL  REGION. 

EXTENSION  NORTHWARD  INTO  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  will  complete  our  notice  of  this  detached  or  frontier  coal  area  by  ad- 
Terting  to  its  small  peninsular  extension  into  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  absence  of  the  official  geological  reports,  wherein  the  boundaries 
may  be  e&pected  to  be  defined,  we  can  only  roughly  estimate  this  at  about 
25  square  miles,  of  actually  available  coal  land. 

In  the  details  of  the  coal  seams  there  is  little  difference  on  either  side  of 
the  State  line.  From  various  statements,  we  are  apprised  that  about  ten 
yards  of  coal  may  be  calculated  upon,  within  the  area  we  have  mentioned.t 
Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  and  that  it  extends  beneath  that  entire  surface, 
there  are  in  the  ground  750  millions  of  tons  of  coal  on  the  Pennsylvania 
aide.  But  the  basin  form  arrangement  of  the  strata,  and  the  reduced  area 
occupied  by  the  upper  beds,  seem  to  forbid  this  process  of  calculation,  and 
to  demand  a  considerable  deduction,  iuto  the  details  of  which  it  would  be 
profitless  to  enter  here. 

The  expense  of  mining  and  conveying  this  coal  to  tide,  was  calculated 
at  93^1  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the  profits  to  the  landowner,  and  his  lessee, 
the  merchant,  dtc,  and  interest  of  capital.  The  Special  Report  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  Nov.  16,  1843,  estimates  the  cost  to  tide 
$3.17.|  It  is  contemplated,  however,  independent  of  the  large  expected 
sale  of  the  coal  on  the  seaboard,  to  employ  it  on  the  spot  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  for  which,  from  its  excellent  properties  as  an  intermediate  quality 
l>etween  the  fat  coals  and  the  anthracites,  it  seems  to  be  well  adapted,  and 
is  eminently  entitled  to  consideration. 

See  our  account  of  these  coals  in  the  Maryland  division. 

NORTH-WEST  FROM  FROSTBURG. 


The  coal  region  in  this  part  of  the  Alleghany  Region,  has  been  detailed 
in  Transactions  of  the  American  Geologists,  &c.,  in  1842,  in  a  memoir  on 
the  Physical  Structure  of  the  Appalachian  Chain,  by  Messrs.  Rogers.  I'he 
following  sketch  is  reduced  from  the  section  which  illustrates  that  memoir. 

Fig.  6. 

8tdi9n  aerpu  th§  eattem  portion  of  the  AiUgkany  Coal-Field,  in  Pennsylvania,  ihowing 

the  undulaiiont  or  gentle  flexuret  cf  that  region. 


Ckutuut  Ridge. 


LemrtlHUl. 


JfBgre  Mn. 


El^Cr. 


aOailM. 


•  Hfturd's  Register  orPeDnfyWania,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  22. 

t  Report  to  the  Alleghmnj  Coal  Companj,  in  1S41,  W.  R.  Johiiton ;  and  Reports  of  olhtr 
Coal  Cowpaaiea  ia  the  viemityorFroatbari.    Alao  third  inDaarreport  of  H.  D.  Rogers. 
t  Special  Report  oftho  Pioi,  an^  l>i|f.  Chos.  and  Ohio  Canal  Co.,  16  Not.  1843,  p.  17. 
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CANNEL  COAL. 

Near  Greenabarg,  in  Beaver  countj,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  bed  of  Cannel 
Coal,  about  eight  feet  thick,  resting  upon  three  feet  of  ordinary  bituminous 
coal.  This  Cannel  is  light,  compact,  ignites  with  great  facility,  and  burns 
with  a  strong  bright  flame.* 

A  similar  quality  of  coal  is  found  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Indiana,  and,  we  believe,  in  Tennessee.  It  is  not  commended  for  any 
purpose  of  iron  making  and  manufacture,  but  is  well  approved  of  for  steam 
engines. 


STATISTICS  OP  BITUMINOUS  COAL  PRODUCTION. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COALS  DESCENDING  EAST. 

Cumberland  Bituminous  Region  commencing  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
that  portion  of  the  State  whrne  market  for  coal  lies  at  the  seaboard,  we 
have  little  to  report  upon  its  supply  heretofore ;  as  the  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation by  canal  and  railroads  are  only  now  brought  to  completion,  and  the 
amount  of  trade  is  therefore  prospective,  merely.  The  high  repuUtion  that 
this  coal  enjoys  will  secure  it  a  ready  sale,  and  even  a  preference ;  if  the 
coal  merchants  can  furnish  it  at  reasonable  rates.  These  coals  will  be  con- 
veyed from  the  south-west  Pennsylvania  collieries  to  the  Atlantic,  through 
the  State  improvements  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  will,  it  is  probable, 'be  complete  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1849,  when  a  large  amount  of  coal  business  will, 
it  is  calculated,  be  the  immediate  result 

By  the  Pennsylvania  State  Canals,  from  the  Alleghany  CoatL-fiM, 
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There  being  no  other  outlets  for  the  bituminous  coal,  to  the  eastward, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  district  near  Cumberland,  than  through  the 
State  improvements,  it  is  probable  that  the  above  statement  very  nearly 
represents  the  aggregate  which  is  shipped  in  this  direction  from  the  Alle- 
ghany coal  region.  A  large  portion  of  this  is  deposited,  on  the  route,  at  the 
iron  works  and  towns  of  the  interior. 

The  distribution  of  the  remainder,  for  the  use  of  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
board, is,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  following  channels.! 

*  Trego  in  the  Geography  of  Peooiylf&nia,  p.  179. 

t  From  the  annaal  Reports  of  the  retpective  companiet  enumerated  in  the  table,  and  alao 
Trom  the  Canal  Committtonera'  Reporta.   Alto  Uoni*8  MerohaaU*  Mag.,  Ang.  1846,  p.  1S6. 
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Rdwms  in  hmshds  and  pounds  reduced  to  the  common  denomination  of  tons 

O/2240  lbs. 
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1S43 
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3,923 

1844 

19,000 
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1,706 

7,547 

6,114 

1845 

25^19 

13,040 

863 

2,660 

11,963 

11,291 

1846 

2,400 

12.438 

1847 

2,702 

6,334 

1,068 

Consuw^tion  of  Coal  in  the  Glass  Manufactures  of  the  United  Slates. 

In  1846,  by  a  report  on  the  subject,  it  is  shown  that  in  the  19  establishments 
ibr  making  flint  glass  in  the  United  States,  there  are  annually  consumed  as 
ibilows. 

Tons. 
Bituminoas  coals,  chiefly  PennsyWania  and  Virginia,  and  Jg  part 

only  foreign, 44,640 

Pennsylvania  anthracite,         -        -  5^500 


Besides  8,666  cords  of  wood. 


Total    50,140 


Importation  of  Foreign  Bituminous  Coal  into  Philadelphia,  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Provinces. 


Teara. 

BotheU. 

Tone. 

1833 

84,510 

3,018 

1S34 

61,286 

1,831 

The  respective  proportions  orqaantitj  are 

1836 

10,066 

369 

at  follows : 

1836 

146,904 

5,211 

Received  from  Great  Britain,            6,733 

1837 

140,362 

6,013 

y           **       NovaScoUa,                    43,026 

1838 

274,282 

9,792 

1839 

406,081 

14,608 

Tons,  49,759* 

1840 

36,196 

1,292 

j         1841 

244,688 

8,736 

1    Of  late  jeai 

t  there  have  b 

«en  no  foreign  importationt  of  coal.                                           | 

Importation  of  Virginia  coal  into  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  in  1847.  Dur- 
ing  this  year  there  were  measured,  268,790  bushels  =  9,600  tons.t 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  DESCENDING  WEST. 

The  coal  business  of  the  Monongahela  slackwater  Navigation,  in  the  year 
1845,  as  partially  shown  by  tlie  amount  which  passed  through  Lock  No.  1, 
to  Pittsburg,  was 

1845    2,657,488  bushels  =95.000  tons  of  28  bush,  each  for  Pittsburg. 

laiA  (  2,575,375  bushels  =  9 1 ,977  tons        do.     for  the  use  of  the  city. 

'^    (  5,-206,495  bushels  =  185,930  tons 
for  export  down  the  Ohio. 


do. 
do. 


for  the  lower  trade,  or 


•Haxard*i  United  Sutes  Register,  1S39. 
t  Bicknel'f  Reporter,  Jan.  4th,  1848. 
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known  to  consbt  of  a  great  many  separate  or  subordinate  basins.  Any 
attempt  of  ours,  in  tbis  place,  to  unravel  the  local  intricacies  of  this  series 
of  coal  basins,  would  but  complicate  a  description  which  we  design  only  to 
be  general.  Fortunately,  their  investigation  has  been  committed,  by  the 
commonwealth,  to  able  hands ;  and  the  results,  we  anticipate,  will  be  of  a 
useful  character.  Until  these  are  before  the  public,  it  seems  advisable  to 
adhere  to  the  old  local  classification ;  and  in  continuing,  for  the  present,  the 
order  heretofore  observed,  although  obviously  defective,  we  shall  perhaps 
best  consult  the  convenience  of  our  readers. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  anthracite  deposits  of  Pennsylvania 
have  acquired  no  small  celebrity.  They  have  attracted  towards  them  a 
larger  amount  of  capital  than  ever  before  was  invested  in  mineral  operations 
in  the  United  States ;  and,  consequently,  have  called  into  exercise  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  productive  industry.  One  result  of  this  state  Qf  activity, 
is,  that  able  geological  investigators,  and  writers  of  intelligence  have  by  no 
means  been  wanting  to  demonstrate,  not  alone  to  the  proprietors,  but  to  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  to  the  scientific  world,  the 
enormous  value  of  these  concentrated .  resources.  To  Pennsylvania,  the 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  this  species  of  combustible,  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  seaboard,  is  a  boon  of  inestimable  price,  which  places  her 
in  a  position  of  enviable  superiority,  and  baffles  speculation  as  to  the  point, 
to  which  it  may  ultimately  elevate  her.  The  statistical  details,  scattered 
through  the  following  pages,  justify  such  conclusions,  notwithstanding  that 
the  financial  difficulties  by  which  the  country  was  beset,  a  few  seasons  ago, 
deeply  affected  the  best  interests  of  the  state ;  and  somewhat  retarded  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  the  anthracite  regions,  in  common  with  that  of 
all  others.  Happily,  that  period  of  gloom  and  depression  has  at  length  passed 
by,  and  energy  and  enterprise  have  succeeded  to  apathy  and  despondency. 


HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  OF  ANTHRACITE  PRODUCTION. 

With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  detached  basins  or  patches,  of  very 
limited  extent  and  value,  in  other  states,  Pennsylvania  is  the  great  depositary 
of  anthracite,  on  the  North  American  continent.  The  entire  area  is  made 
up  of  a  numerous  suite  of  coal  basins,  produced  by  alternations  of  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  axes,  which  range  nearly  parallel  with  the  base  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountain.  An  acquaintance  with  tlie  extent  and  number  of  these 
separate  little  coal  troughs  has  only  been  acquired  af\er  years  of  investiga- 
tion ;  and  in  fact  is,  even  now,  very  far  from  complete.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  this  sute,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  state 
geological  report  and  map  should  be  published,  and  tliat  the  public  should, 
afler  the  lapse  of  twelve  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  suney,  derive 
some  benefit  from  that  important  work. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  geological  age  of  the  anthracite 
districts,  and  to  its  obvious  agreement,  in  that  respect,  with  the  bituminous 
series.  Respecting  this  point,  it  is  remarked  by  one  of  the  best  authorities 
in  the  science,  that  these  deep  anthracite  basins,  abounding  in  curious 
structural  features,  and  containbg  thick  seams  of  coal,  are  highly  interest- 
ing by  the  geographical  position  which  they  occupy.  "  iMore  than  forty 
miles  distant  from  the  general  denuded  margin  of  the  main  6r  western 
coal-field,  they  nevertheless  present,  in  the  character  of  their  strata,  and  of 
the  rocks,  upon  which  they  repose,  unequivocal  evidence  that  they  and  the 
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bitaminoos  basins  were  once  united."*  But  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  at  ,the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  bituminous  coal  area  of  the  Alleghanies,  it 
approaches  within  ten  miles  only  of  the  Wyoming  coal  basin,  which  con 
tains  the  hardest  species,  of  white  ash  anthracite.  In  the  map,  which  we 
annex,  we  have  been  able  to  point  out  this  proximity,  accurately. 

Passing  now  to  the  historical  development  of  resources  so  valuable  to  the 
interests  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1749,  the  lands  between  Mahanoy  creek  on 
the  east  side  of  tlie  Susquehanna  river,  and  the  Delaware  north  of  the  Blue 
mountains,  were  obtained  from  the  Indians;  apparently,  in  part  or  the 
whole»  the  present  counties  of  Dauphin,  Schuylkill,  the  south  parts  ot 
Northumberland,  Columbia,  and  Luzerne;  Northampton,  Monroe,  and 
Pike.t  The  space  thus  defined  comprehends  the  landb  between  the  Blue 
or  Kittatinny  mountain  range  to  the  south,  the  Susquehanna  to  the  west,  and 
a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  the  mountain  at  the  mouth  of  Mahanoy  creek 
to  the  mouth  of  Lackawaxcn  creek,  at  the  New  York  state  boundary,  and 
at  the  junction  of  that  creek  with  the  Delaware  river ;  being  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  thirty  miles  average  breadth.  All  this  little 
territory  of  3750  square  miles  embraces  the  entire  group  of  anthracite 
basins,  which  are  comprised  in  what  are  usually  styled  the  southern  and 
middle  coal-fields,  and  the  whole  was  transferred  by  the  Indians  to  the  pro- 
prietary government,  for  the  sum  of  Jive  hundred  pounds.  From  the  same 
territory  has  been  acquired,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  nineteen 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  of  the  value  of  seventy-tive  millions  of  dollars;  and 
in  the  production  and  disposition  of  wiiich  tifty  thousand  persons  derive 
their  support^  In  the  year  1847,  three  millions  of  tons  were  brought  to 
tidewater,  whose  value  there  was  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  purchase  made  by  the  proprietaries,  in  1768,  by  which  they 
acquired  from  the  chiefs  of  the  six  nations  the  bituminous  coal-fields  within 
the  state,  they  became  also  owners  of  the  northern,  or  Wyoming  anthracite 
basin ;  the  value  of  which,  at  that  time,  was  very  little  anticipated  by  either 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract. 

From  all  that  we  can  now  trace,  it  would  seem  that  anthracite  was  first 
observed,  and  its  combustible  pro|)ertics  tested,  in  this  northern  district,  in 
1768.  On  the  authority  of  an  article  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Peimsylvania,"  the  adaptation  of  this  newly  observed  substance 
to  the  purposes  of  fuel,  was  discovered  by  certain  blacksmiths,  about  the 
year  1770,  two  years  only,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  purchase, 
and  three  years  previously  to  the  laying  out  of  the  borough  of  VVilkesbarre, 
by  the  Susquehanna  Land  Company  of  Connecticut.  The  first  cargo  of 
this  coal  was  sent  down  the  Sus({uehanna,  in  boats,  and  reached  the  U.  S. 
armory  at  Carlisle,  in  1775:  but  it  was  not  until  1808,  that  grates  were 
constructed  at  Wilkcsbarre,  to  burn  it  for  domestic  use,  under  the  direction 
of  Judge  Fell.§  It  is  very  probable  that  the  fine  natural  sections  of  the 
coal  measures  in  this  valley,  occasioned  by  the  cutting  of  the  river  Susque- 
hanna through  its  margin,  at  two  points,  and  the  deep  lateral  ravines  which 
also  laid  bare  the  thick  bed  of  coal  along  its  borders,  were  the  means  of 
displaying  the  carboniferous  strata,  and,  os  now,  facilitated  their  develope- 
nient,  at  so  early  a  period.     Not  less  tlian  three  millions  and  a  half  or  pro- 

•  Origin  of  the  Appalachian  coal  straU.  By  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers — in  Trant.  Amoc.  Amer. 
Ge««l.  and  Nat.    1S43,  p.  436. 

t  View  of  the  Land  Laws  of  Pennsylvania.     Dy  Thns.  Sergeant,  Ksq.    1S3S,  p.  30. 

I  Speerh  of  Mr.  Ramsay  in  Con(j;ress,  April  29,  1844. 

*»  Memoirt  of  the  Hiaturical  Society,  VoL  H.  p.  154.    Art,  bj  Ertkine  Uixard,  Esq. 
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bably  four  millioiui  of  tons  of  anthracite  hafe  been  sent  to  markets  on  the 
seaboard  from  hence,  since  the  year  1829.  The  latter  year  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  coal  works  at  Carbondale. 

In  the  Schuylkill  division  of  what  has  been  customarily  called  "the 
southern  coal  region/'  anthracite  appears  to  have  first  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  scanty  population,  settled  near  the  present  site  of  Pottsville,  about  the 
year  1790.*  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  an  obscure  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  and  an  undefined  surmise  of  the  combustible  properties  of  this 
mineral  substance,  had  existence  some  years  earlier ;  especially  as  it  had 
been  seen,  and  partially  tested,  and  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  Wilkesbarre 
district,  for  twenty  years  previously.  The  number  of  emigrants  who 
arrived  in  the  country,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  coal,  also 
facilitated  the  knowledge  of  this  description  of  fuel. 

We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  having  seen  a  large  map 
of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  1770,  from  SculFs  older  map,  in  which  the 
site  of  "  Coal"  is  marked,  and  shown  to  prevail  about  the  head  waters  of 
Schuylkill  creek,  and  stretching  thence  westward,  to  those  of  the  Swatara, 
and  to  "  the  wilderness  of  Saint  Anthony." 

Near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  same  southern  region,  on  the  lofty 
ridge  which  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Lehigh,  anthracite  was  accidentally 
discovered  in  an  enormous  mass,  open  and  bare  to  the  very  surface.  This 
occurred  in  the  year  1791.  It  was  the  first  knowledge  of  the  now  cele- 
brated Mauch  Chunk  mines,  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  worked  as 
an  open  quarry.  Having  purchased  from  J.  Weiss  the  newly  found  site  of 
the  "Summit  Mines,"  the  "  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company"  was  formed  in 
1793,  for  the  developement  and  working  of  this  unproved  combustible;  but 
it  was  not  until  1814,  that  the  first  twenty  tons  were  conveyed  down  the 
Jjehigh  and  the  Delaware  rivers,  at  great  labour  and  cost,  to  Philadelphia, 
where  a  few  wagon  loads  had  preceded  them,  from  the  Schuylkill  district, 
in  1812.  It  was  as  late  as  the  year  1820  before  the  comparatively  large 
quantity  of  305  tons  of  anthracite  reached  their  destination  at  Philadelphia. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
contains  "  a  brief  account  of  the  discovery  of  anthracite  coal,  on  the  Lehigh," 
from  the  pen  of  T.  C.  James,  M.D.,  which  was  read  on  the  I9th  of  April, 
18S^.  The  author  states,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1804,  having,  in  company 
^of  a  friend,  crossed  the  Blue  Mountain,  they  found  themselves  bewildered 
in  a  secluded  part  of  the  Mahoning  valley,  and  at  length  obtained  shelter 
for  the  night,  at  a  solitary  mill,  kept  by  Philip  Ginter.  This  was  the  indi- 
vidual who  discovered  the  coal  on  the  Mauch  Chunk  mountain,  and  who 
conducted  Dr.  James  and  his  companion  to  the  spot  where  is  now  the  open 
mine,  or  rather  quarry,  of  anthracite. 

"  At  that  time  there  were  only  to  be  seen  three  or  four  small  pits  which  had 
roach  the  appearance  of  rude  wells,  into  which  one  of  our  guides  descended 
with  great  ease,  and  threw  up  some  pieces  of  coal  for  our  examination. 
After  which,  whilst  we  lingered  on  the  spot,  contemplating  the  wildne:fs  of 
the  scene,  honest  Philip  amused  us  with  a  narrative  of  the  original  discovery 
of  this  most  valuable  of  minerals,  now  promising,  from  its  general  diffusion, 
so  much  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  a  great  portion  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
only  resource  being  that  of  a  hunter  in  the  back  woods,  he  was,  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  returning,  towards  evening,  over  the  Mauch  Chunk 
mountain,  entirely  unsuccessful  and  dispirited,  having  shot  nothing.     As  he 

^  Packer*!  Report  in  Senate  Journal,  Vol.  II.  183S-4. 
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trod  riowly  over  the  ground,  his  foot  stumbled  against  something,  which, 
observing  to  be  black,  he  took  up.  Having  listened  to  the  traditions  of  the 
country  respecting  coal  in  the  vicinity,  it  occurred  to  him  that  this,  perhaps, 
might  be  the  *<  Stone-Coal"  of  which  he  had  heard.  He  accordingly,  on 
the  next  day,  carried  it  to  Colonel  Jacob  Weiss,  who,  being  alive  to  the  sub- 
ject, brought  the  specimen  immediately  to  Philadelphia."* 

The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  company  to  work  the  newly  discovered 
coal,  which,  however,  was  neglected  until  1806,  when  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  bushels  were  brought  down ;  but,  not  being  understood,  it  failed  to 
give  satisfaction,  and  the  enterprise  was  again  suspended  for  several  years. 
The  writer  closes  his  communication  by  stating,  that  he  commenced  burning 
the  anthracite  coal  in  the  winter  of  1804,  and  had  continued  the  use  of  it 
until  that  time,  1826;  "believing,  from  his  own  experience  of  its  utility, 
that  it  would  ultimately  become  the  general  fuel  of  this  [Philadelphia]  as 
well  as  some  other  cities." 

The  Mauch  Chunk  Railroad,  of  nine  and  a  half  miles,  was  begun  Jan- 
uary J*2th,  1827,  and  was  finished  in  May,  of  the  same  year,  since  which 
time  the  whole  mountain  has  been  intersected  by  railroads,  tunnels,  inclined 
planes,  schutes,  and  numerous  other  works,  and  contains  a  large  population 
of  operatives. 

The  "  Middle  Region"  is  the  most  complicated  of  the  three,  being  made 
up  of  a  series  of  axes  of  elevation  and  depression;  in  the  troughs  of  which 
thick  bodies  of  coal  occur,  which,  even  now,  are  but  imperfectly  explored, 
but  become  subjects  for  investigation  in  proportion  to  the  gradual  advance 
in  the  demand  for  coal,  and  consequent  increase  in  the  value  of  those  tracts 
of  land  which  are  so  fortunately  situated  as  to  contain  it.  From  its  wild, 
mountainous,  and  inhospitable  character,  unattractive  to  settlers  and  little 
adapted  to  cultivation,  this  district  was  the  last  to  make  known  its  buried 
treasures ;  as,  owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  approach,  it  was  the  latest 
to  become  the  theatre  of  industrial  operations.  Tlie  progress  of  geological 
discovery  was  still  farther  retarded  by  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  stratification,  deposition,  and  extension  of  coal  seams; 
eacli  exposure  of  mineral  coal  being  conceived  to  be,  and  treated  as  an 
isolated  mass  and  a  local  deposit ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  on  the  summit 
of  Mauch  Chunk  was  long  considered  to  be. 

Yet  the  proprietaries  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  coal 
within  these  limits,  for  we  have  seen,  in  the  large  North  American  Atlas, 
published  by  Faden,  of  London,  in  1777,  from  an  earlier  map  of  1770,  that 
coal  pits  or  mines  are  marked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mahanoy  Creek, 
above  Crab  Run.t 

Passing  from  these  early  notices,  we  find  that  the  coal  trade  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  had  its  beginning  in  1820,  had,  in  183:3,  already  arrived  at  a 
magnitude  so  much  beyond  anticipation,  that  the  Senate  of  the  common- 
wealth considered  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  to 
invest  it  with  powers  to  investigate  extensively  into  the  subject. 

That  committee  appears  to  have  most  sedulously  applied  itself  to  the  duty 
assigned.  The  report  produced  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  S.  J.  Packer,  exhibius 
evid<'nccs  of  great  care  and  labour.  It  concentrates  a  multitude  of  local 
and  stitistical  facts,  then  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  public;  and 
desenedly  merits  the  eulogium  which  we  desire  to  bestow  upon  it.  The 
ground  and  the  subject  matter  were  comparatively  new,  although  the  inter- 

•  Abbreviated  rrom  Dr.  Jamet*a  paper,  in  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.,  p.  316. 

t  AUm  of  .NorUi  America,  Faden,  London,  1777,  fiom  8cuU»i  Mapof  PeoBfjlfUiia,  1770. 
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ests  involf ed  were  considerable.  The  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  the  uncer- 
tainty or  complicated  character  of  some  of  these  interests,  at  the  time.  We 
believe  it  was  nevertheless  conceded,  on  all  sides,  that  this  document,— the 
earliest  official  report  on  the  coal  business  of  Pennsylvania,  or  indeed  of 
that  of  any  portion  of  the  United  States, — was  drawn  up  with  ability  and 
perspicuity,  and  evinced  much  practical  good  sense.  Superseded  as  it  now 
is,  or  inevitably  must  soon  be,  by  the  mature  developments  of  more  recent 
times ;  by  laborious  private  investigations ;  by  highly  occomplished  observers; 
and,  beyond  all,  by  the  results  of  the  state  geological  surveys,  under  the 
zealous  superintendence,  during  many  years,  of  one  of  the  ablest  geologists 
of  the  day,  yet  the  report  of  Mr.  Packer,  in  1834,  will  never  be  thrown 
aside  as  useless.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  not  scientific,  but  illustrated 
in  the  coarsest  manner,  it  will  always  be  regarded  as  a  business-like  memo- 
rial,— adapted  to  the  times  and  circumstances, — and  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  mining  and  statistical  information  of  the  day.  In  fact,  it  belongs  to» 
it  is  identified  with,  and  greatly  illustrates,  the  commercial  and  industrial 
history  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  succeeding  years,  detached  notices,  both  practical  and  scientific,  of 
local  sections  of  the  anthracite  coal  basins,  have  appeared  in  various  cotem- 
porary  publications.  Among  these  we  name  Silliman's  American  Journal 
of  Science ;  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Geological  Society ;  the 
Monthly  American  Journal  of  Geology ;  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute ;  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  the  Journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ;  the  Miner's  Journal,  and  the  Anthra- 
cite Gazette,  both  of  PotUville ;  the  Commercial  List,  of  Philadelphia ;  the 
Mining  Journals,  of  London  and  New  York ;  the  Mining  Review ;  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London ;  the  Transactions  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geologists;  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  State 
Geologist;  and  several  other  occasional  and  local  authorities.  All  these 
have  ^en  extensively  quoted  by  that  portion  of  the  public  press,  including 
the  Registers  and  Magazines,  which  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the  circu- 
lation of  useful,  practical,  and  statistical  information. 

Among  the  class  of  periodicals  and  occasional  documents,  not  strictly 
scientific,  yet  comprising  authentic  communications  of  a  business  character, 
may  be  named  the  numerous  annual  reports  of  companies,  committees,  and 
BBSociations,  and  of  the  State  Legislature  and  of  Congress,  bearing  upon 
the  staple  products  of  Pennsylvania ;  their  avenues  to  markets ;  their  modes 
of  transportation,  both  internal  and  coast-wise ;  their  adaptation  for  domestic 
consumption ;  and,  finally,  the  facilities  they  furnish  to  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. We  advert  to  this  temporary  and  commercial  literature,  because  of 
Its  remarkable  diffusion,  its  cheapness,  its  influence,  and  its  employment,  in 
this  country,  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  forms 
an  economical  substitute  for  books  of  a  more  expensive  and  pretending  cha- 
racter, and  may  be  found  in  every  man's  hand. 

GENERAL  CANAL  AND  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Those  of  the  State,     ' 

Those  belonging  to  Companies, 

Private  Railroacib  to  Mines  and  under  ground. 


CANALS. 

RAILROADS. 

Mile*. 

Mile«. 

848 

118 

4;i2 

t>02 

1. 

135 

1280  855 
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CANAL  AND  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  ANTHRACITE 
DISTRICTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  state  and  private  Canals  and  Rail- 
roads which  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  anthracite  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  which  were  constructed  almost  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  the 
cotl  trade,  since  the  year  1821..  We  believe  that  this  statement  is  below 
the  actual  result,  and  might  be  materially  increased,  independently  of  the 
capital  invested  in  the  mines  and  in  the  coal  operations  of  this  important 
region. 


NUBMOf 

SAILSOADS  AND  CANALS. 

Canals. 

Railroads. 

TetalCost. 
Dollars. 

No.     1  Miles. 

No.     1 

MUes. 

Lehigh  NiTintion, 

L«high  aod  Sotqaehanna  Railroad, 

1 

87* 

94.466,000 

1 

20 

1,360,000 

Mauch  Chunk  aod  Sammit  Railroada,  &c. 

1 

36 

831,684 

.Delaware  DiTiaion  of  the  Peon.  Canal, 

1 

43 

1,734,968 

Beaver  Meadow  Railroad, 
Haxelion  Railroad, 

1 

26 

360,000 

1 

10 

120,000 

Bock  Moonuin  Railroad, 

1 

4 

40,000 

Samnit  Railroad, 

1 

2 

20,000 

Delaware  and  Hudaon  Canal— partly  in  N. 

Jeraej, 

1 

108 

1 

16 

3,260,000 

Morris  Coal  Canal,  in  New  Jersey, 

1 

102 

4,000,000 

'The  Schuylkill  Navigation, 

1 

108 

6,786,000 

The  Rf^ading  and  Pottsville  Railroad, 
Little  Schuylkill  and  Tamaqua  RailroAd, 

1 

98 

11,590,000 

1 

20 

600,000 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  and  Ei- 

tension,  to  Swatara, 

1 

66 

660,000 

Danville  and  PotUville,  44(  m.  unfinished, 

1 

29* 

680,000 

(Mount  Carbon  Railroad, 

1 

7 

156,000 

i     Do.    and  Port  Carbon  Railroad, 

1 

2* 

120,000 

Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad, 

1 

14 

300,000 

Mill  Creek  Railroad, 

1 

6 

120,000 

Railroads  by  individuals, 

70 

180,000 

Under-Ground  Railroads, 

60 

76,000 

Lyken's  Valley  Railroad, 

1 

16 

200,000 

Wisconisco  Canal, 

1 

12 

370,000 

SwAUra  Railroad, 

1 

4 

20.000 

North  Branch  Canal— division. 

1 

73 

1,491,894 

Do.                  extension,                 ,       1 

90 

1,298,416 

Wyoming  Improvements,  not  ascertained,' 

1 

!       8 

623* 

.       17 

436 

1 

There  are  many  private  railroads,  constructed  since  the  above  was  drawn  up.  The  whole 
may  be  estimated  at  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars. 


PENNSYLVANIA   ANTHRACITE. 

COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ANTHRACITE  OVER  BITUMINOUS  COAL, 
FOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES. 

The  author  of  the  work  on  "  Fossil  Fuel"  devotes  a  page  or  two,  with 
great  propriety,  to  the  subject  indicated  above,  and,  if  our  space  permitted, 
his  views  should  be  introduced,  without  curtailment  here.  He  observes, 
that  '*  the  smoke  given  off,  during  the  combustion  of  flaming  coal  in  most 
large  towns,  especially  the  prodigious  volumes  of  it  emitted  from  the  chim- 
neys of  manufactories,  form  a  serious  annoyance  in  many  situations."  We 
must  quote  a  passage  on  the  smoky  nuisances  attendant  on  the  consumption 
of  this  fuel  in  London  and  other  English  cities,  agreeing  as  we  do  in  many, 
although  not  all,  of  the  opinions  of  the  author. 
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**  A  very  striking  contrast  to  the  murky  exterior  of  some  of  the  large 
towns  in  this  country,  [EndandJ  is  presented  by  the  appearance  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  o?er  which,  notwithstanding  its  thousands  of  coal  fires, 
constantly  kept  up,  there  is  no  smoke.  The  inhabitants  mostly  bum  the 
anthracite,  a  substance  resembling  the  stone  coal,  or  culm,  of  Wales ;  the 
carbonaceous  or  stony  coal  of  Kilkenny ;  the  glance  coal  of  the  Germans ;  . 
and  the  blind  coal  of  Scotland. 

These  coals  are  difficult  to  kindle ;  [no  difficulty  at  all  to  a  Philadelphia 
housemaid  ;]  but  when  once  thoroughly  ignited  they  burn  for  a  long  time ; 
[upon  the  admirable  principles  which  experience  has  suggested,  whether  for 
open  grates  or  for  the  infinite  variety  of  stoves  and  furnaces  common  to  all 
the  houses  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston ;]  they  make  a  hot  glowing 
fire,  like  charcoal,  without  either  flame  or  smoke.'^ 

The  author  goes  on  to  account  for  the  non  use  of  anthracite  in  Great 
Britain,  which  possesses  a  fiir  larger  area  of  anthracite  than  exists  in  Ame- 
rica, or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

**  It  is  owing  to  these  coals  commonly  emitting  noxious  vapours  that  they 
cannot  be  pleasantly  used  in  dwelling-houses  in  this  country,  though  they 
are  in  considerable  demand  amonff  malsters,  dyers,  &c. ;  more  especially  for 
the  furnaces  of  steam-engines  and  breweries,  in  those  situations  where  smoke 
is  a  nuisance." 

And  what  habitable  place  is  there,  among  communities  of  men,  not  even 
we  believe  excepting  an  Esquimaux  Indian's,  in  which  smoke  is  not  con- 
sidered an  intolerable  nuisance,  an  atmosphere  unfitted  for  living  and 
breathing  in  ?  L^  the  author  and  his  readers  take  the  word  of  one  who, 
like  most  Europeans,  from  early  custom,  long  preferred  the  brightly  blazing, 
yet  sulphurous  and  smoke-producing  bituminous  coal,  to  the  non  blazing, 
yet  cleanly  and  economical  anthracite :  let  him  and  them  be  assured,  that, 
with  the  familiar  modes,  the  ready  appliances,  and  the  improved  methods, 
now  in  universal  use  in  the  Atlantic  cities  of  America,  there  cannot  be  a 
reasonable  apology  for  hesitating  as  to  the  choice  of  the  two  combustibles 
for  domestic  use.  The  difficulty  suggested  about  ignition,  even  were  it 
found  so  in  practice,  is  deprived  of  all  weight  from  the  consideration,  that 
with  ordinary  attention,  a  fire,  when  once  kindled  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
may  be  kept  up  until  the  return  of  summer,  if  needed.  The  supposed  ten- 
dency of  anthracite  to  emit  a  greater  amount  of  noxious  vapours  during 
combustion  than  bituminous  coal,  is  contradicted  by  the  daily  experience  of 
those  who  employ  the  former  in  their  apartments,  and  is  much  less  objec- 
tionable, on  that  head,  than  bituminous  coal. 

Our  tables  of  analysis  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  will,  if  doubts  remain, 
decide  this  matter.  In  fact,  they  show  that  the  anthracites  contain  less  sul- 
phur than  the  blazing  coal ;  the  consequence  of  that  obnoxious  substance 
having  almost  entirely  been  expelled,  during  the  conversion  from  bituminous 
coal  into  anthracite.  The  following  analyses  are  from  the  Report  of  Prof. 
U.  D.  Rogers,  in  relation  to  Pennsylvania  coals  of  each  description : 


BITUMINOUS  COALS. 

ANTHRACITES. 

Salphur  per  ceot. 

Sulphnr  per  cut. 

The  Karthaus  Coal, 

2.70 

Blairsville  Coal, 

2.G0 

Lehigh  Anthracite, 

0.91 

Pottsville,  White  Ash  do. 

0.60 

Do.       Red  Ash, 

0.48 

We  have  neither  soot  in  the  chimneys,  nor  smoke  in  the  atmosphere. 
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AR£A  OF  ANTHRACITE  FORMATIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  origioal  estimate  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  three  anthracite  regions 
in  Mr.  Packer's  report,  was  nine  hundred  and  seventy-fife  square  miles,  or 
six  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  acres.*  It  is  customary  for  every 
writer  on  Pennsylvania  statistics  or  topography,  to  adopt  these  admeasure- 
ments. Professor  Rogers,  however,  reduces  this  computation  materially, 
and  offers  two  hundred  square  miles— one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand acres,  as  the  approximate  area.t  This  result  presents  such  a  contrast 
with  former  estimates,  that  were  we  not  familiar  with  the  general  accuracy 
of  that  gentleman's  estimates,  we  might  suspect  some  error,  unless  the  cal- 
culation be  limited  to  the  two  southerly  regions,  as  is  probable. 

A  different  result  has  been  published  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Fisher,  a  district  sur- 
veyor, long  engaged  in  the  anthracite  regions.]: 

Sq,  MUti.     Acres. 
I.  The  Southern  or  Schuylkill  coal-field,  workable^ 

coal  measures,  exclusive  of  the  external  margin  I      hq  7r  qca 

of  conglomerate,  67,600  acre8+8,450  acres  on  r     *  "^  /o,tou 

Broad  Mountain, 


II.  The  Middle  Coal  District,  comprising  several' 
basins,  stretching  from  Shamokin  to  the  Lehigh, 
over  Broad  Mountain,  but  exclusive  of  some  of  )-     133 
the  small  basins  north  of  Hazleton.     Mahanoy 
coal-field,  59,450a + the  small  basins  2(5,075,       J 


III.  Wilkesbarre  or  Wyoming,  or  Northern  Coal  Dis- 
trict—estimated by  H.  Colt, 

Total,  with  the  foregoing  exceptions. 


120 


85,525 


76,805 


372         238,280 


Our  own  computation,  although  by  no  means  exact,  as  even  now  the 
boundaries  are  not  generally  determined,  is  as  follows : 

Sq,  Miks,      Acres, 

I.  The  Southern  or  Schuylkill  coal  region,  consist-") 

ing  of  three  principal  basins,  viz.  1.  The  great  [ 

southern  basin;   2.   The  basin  north  of  Mine  [ 

Hill;  3.  The  basin  south  of  the  Mahanoy  creek,  J 


1G4  104,960 


II. 


f  The   Mahanoy  and  Shamokin,  principal  ba-  > 

J  sins,  including  several  minor  basins  or  troughs,  ) 

I  the  eastern  group  of  basins,  at  least  twenty-six  > 

\\n  number,  ) 

III.  The  Wyoming  coal-field  in  one  area,  but  broken  \ 
into  several  subordinate  undulations  or  basins,     ) 


75 
40 


118 


48,000 
25,600 

75,520 


397  254,080 


To  render  our  exposition  of  the  Pennsylvania  group  of  anthracite  basins 

*  Report  to  the  Senate,  1834,  p.  438. 

t  H.  D.  Rogera  in  Trans.  Amoc.  American  Geologiata,  Vol.  I.  p.  436. 

:  Mintn*  Joiimal  ofPotUvUle,  March  S9th,  1841. 
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more  complete,  we  have  prepare«l  the  map  hereto  annexed.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  although  in  a  fewidetails,  hereafter  to  be  supplied,  something 
might  still  be  amended,  yet  otir  draft  is  greatly  superior  in  topographical 
minatia,  in  gedogical  features  and  physical  characteristics,  to  any  other 
which  has  heretofore  been  published.  We  should  have  been  happy  to  have 
had  a  precedent  to  follow,  in  a  State  geological  map,  but,  as  none  yet  exists, 
we  have  been  thrown  on  our  own  exertions  and  resources  to  produce  the 
present  one. 

I.  THE  SCHUYLKILL  COAL  REGION  OR  SOUTHERN  DIVI- 
SION  AND  GROUP  OF  ANTHRACITE  BASINS. 

So  many  repeats  have  been  published  relating  to  the  property  of  indi- 
vidual coal  companies,  and  to  the  general  interests  and  characters  of  this 
district,  that  we  cannot  undertake  even  to  enumerate  them.  On  the  more 
prominent  of  these,  however,  we  shall  bestow  some  cursory  notices. 

Without  designing  any  injustice  towards  other  regions,  it  may  be  expected, 
in  the  present  instance,  that  we  exercise  somewhat  less  of  brevity ;  seeing 
that  for  some  years  it  has  occupied  an  extremely  prominent  position  in  the 
mineral  statistics  of  Pennsylvania.  It  appears  entitled  to  this  consideration 
at  our  hands,  inasmuch  at  it  lies  the  nearest  to  the  ports,  or  places  of  ship- 
ment; it  has  employed  the  greatest  amount  of  active  capital;  has  been  the 
moat  extensively  worked,  and  the  most  assiduously  investigated ;  and,  more- 
over, has  caUed  into  exercise  the  largest  quantum  of  practical  and  scientific 
intelligence  ever  concentrated  in  one  mineral  area  on  the  American  con- 
tinent 

Among  the  earliest  original  describers  we  may  mention  Professor  Silli- 
man,  who,  in  his  Journal  of  December,  1830,  called  attention  to  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  anthracite  at  Mauch  Chunk. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  excellent  report  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Committee,  in  1834.  One  section  of  this  report  espe- 
cially relates  to  the  Schuylkill  coal-field,  as  then  understood,  and  to  ito 
mining  statistics,  up  to  that  period.  The  summary  of  these  details,  for  the 
year  1833,  is  at  follows : 

Coal  mined  and  sent  to  market,  '  429,933  tons. 

Capiul  invested,  $6,022,780* 

To  this  special  report  succeeded  many  temporary  as  well  as  annual  reports 
of  coal  companies,  to  which  we  cannot  advert  in  detail;  and  many  inciden- 
tal statements  quickly  followed,  in  connection  with  railroads,  canals,  public 
improvements,  and  private  enterprise. 

Most  of  these  were  illustrated  by  maps,  sections,  and  other  instructive 
diagrams,  appertaining  to  the  country  in  question.  Some  are  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  embody  a  large  mass  of  information.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
stated  that  few  coal  districts  in  the  world  have  received  more  ample  illustra- 
tion, within  a  similar  period,  than  has  the  Schuylkill  coal-field,  from  the 
united  exertions  of  the  topographer  and  the  geologist,  the  chemist,  the 
operative  miner,  the  engineer,  the  artist,  the  economist,  and  a  variety  of 
subordinate  contributors  and  fellow-labourers. 

As  a  state  undertaking,  the  annual  reports  of  the  geologist,  on  the  pro- 
gress of  his  survey,  have  a  primary  claim  to  consideration  and  commenda- 
tion.    We  await,  with  confidence,  the  final  report,  which  will  complete  our 

^  Packer*!  Report,  p.  468. 
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knowledge  of  this  lotereBting  coontiy,  and  of  the  results  of  many  years  of 
iodefiitigable  researeh. 

It  is  only  by  an  elaborate  survey,  such  as  that  ordered  by  the  state — for 
we  can  scarcely  contemplate  a  private  undertaking  of  this  magnitude— that 
we  shall  be  led  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  subject,  and  receive  enlight- 
enment on  phenomena  so  irreconcilable  with  those  displayed  elsewhere. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  detailed  maps  of  all  the  anthracite  basins. 

SKETCH  OF   THE  SCHUTLKILL  OR  SOUTHERN  COAL-FIELD-COltlifENCING 

EAST. 

Fig.  6. 
SeeHm  qf  tht  Jfinidk  Chunk  AnthncUe  Region,  looking  Eatt. 


LtenHMm. 


JUueh  Chunk  SnmmiL  Skmrf  Mm. 


f<^\rr.^,...,„..Ji^W\%-^ 


Coal  MeaturtM,  A 

The  remarkable  exposition  of  an  enormous  mass  of  anthracite,  which  was 
quarried  to  open  day  on  the  summit  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  Mountain,  near 
the  eastern  termination  of  this  coal-field,  excited,  for  a  time,  no  small  atten> 
tion,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Europe.*  We  have  already  cited 
some  historical  notices  attending  this  discovery,  and  the  difficulties  origi- 
nally encountered  in  rendering  it  available.  The  great  bed  on  the  summit 
at  Mauch  Chunk  is  estimated  to  be  from  fif\y-five  to  sixty  feet  thick,  includ- 
ing the  inferior  seams,  and  also  some  shale  beds.  The  open  quarry  here 
is  more  than  thirty  acres  in  area  of  excavation :  in  fact,  there  are  now  several 
of  these  open  workings.  At  the  neighbouring  coal  works  of  Room  Ran, 
the  main  bed  is  found  to  be  fifty  feet  thick,  resting,  as  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
upon  a  thick  bed  of  under-clay,  filled  with  stigniaria.  From  these  two  work- 
ing points,  have  been  abstracted  and  sent  to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston,  about  three  millions  of  tons  of  anthracite. 

NESQUEHONING  OR  ROOM  RUN  SECTION. 

Fig.  7. 
Section  at  Neequehoning y  or  Room  Run,  looking  East. 


ZTS 
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Skarf  MomnUin. 


mm  Red  8hmU  and  RU  Sandatone,     Comrte  A*.  65"  E. ! 
H  Ceuflomtrate. 
ee  Coal  Measmrts. 
d  jf  Kliciiiui/  Jtxu  or  Saddlo. 
The  r«BwrkAM«  UiiclraeM  of  the  coal  at  tbe  ■amnlt  appeart  to  be  the  retail  of  the  doablliiff  bi 
of  tko  twcatj-eigbt  feel  team  upon  iUelf,  makinr  an  afgregate  thickneto  of  tttj^alx  fMi. 


^  8Uliinan>a  Americui  Joornal  of  Science,  1S30. 
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.There  are  about  twelve  cod  seams  on  either  side  of  the  axis  forming  this 
basin ;  eight  of  these  were  in  work  in  1847,  and  had  an  aggregate  thickness 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  of  anthracite,  of  which  a  fair  proportion 
consisted  of  merchantable  coal.  These  were  all  south-dipping  seams;  those 
CD  the  corresponding  or  opposite  side  of  the  axis,  apparently  contained  at 
least  an  equal  amouut  of  good  coal,  probably  the  repetition  of  the  same 
veins. 

It  is  \}y  no  means  easy  to  convey  a  true  representation  of  the  position  of 
the  coal  beds  on  the  summit  at  Mauch  Chunk,  owing  to  the  numerous  con- 
tortions of  that  part  of  the  general  basin.  The  extensive  works  recently  put 
in  operation,  will  go  far  to  develope  the  intricacies  of  this  singular  district. 
The  further  advance  of  these  undertakings  in  regard  to  production,  will  be 
detailed  in  a  subsequent  page.  At  present,  we  must  make  a  hasty  travel 
from  end  to  end  of  this  basin ;  stopping,  for  a  brief  space,  at  a  few  promi- 
nent points  on  the  way. 

Leaving  Mauch  Chunk  and  the  Room  Run  mines, 'which  have  acquired 
some  celebrity  through  the  notices  of  travellers,  geologists,  and  men  of 
science,*  and  product  in  1637,  334,929  tons,  the  next  important  position 
is  that  of  Tamaqua. 

TAlfAQUA. 

The  section  we  here  introduce,  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  coal 
eeama  on  each  side  of  the  valley  or  synclinal  axis;  those  on  the  Sharp 
lioontain  or  south  side,  being  nearly  vertical. 

Fig.  8. 
SVmiMfM  SicHon  qf  iki  8ekit$lkiU  Coat  Bagin  at  TVunafiia,  looking  towardt  tlu  Wat, 


But  it  is  especially  interesting  on  account  of  ite  containing  in  the  Sharp 
Mountain,  a  coal  seam  which  is  no  less  than  seventy  feet  thick,  nearly 
vertical.  This  valuable  coal  area  was  illustrated,  in  1835,  by  an  article  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by 
a  «  petrographical  map  and  section,"  by  Mr.  Koehler.t  These  illustrations 
exhibit  a  transverse  section  of  the  entire  coal-field  at  that  place,  and  the 
position  of  thirty-two  workable  coal  seams,  of  three  feet  thick  and  upwards. 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suspected  at  the  time,  by  the  author,  that 
this  number  represented  duplicated  seams,  arranged  in  synclinal  form;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  true  number  represented  was  not  more  than  the  one 
half  of  his  supposed  series,  which  embraced  a  total  thickness  of  many  feet 
of  coal,  the  largei^  team  then  known,  being  twenty-eight  feet  The  anthra- 
cite of  Tamaqua  is  less  indurated  than  that  near  the  Lehigh.  An  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  of  this  coal  and  its  ashes  had  been  previously  instituted 
by  Professors  Bache  and  Rogers.| 

•  Joarnal  Academj  NiUral  ScieacM^  Philmdelpbit,  Vol.  V.  p.  17.    Eiperimentfl  on  aa- 
thrtcita  by  L.  Vftnoiea. 
t  Trtni.  Geo).  Soc.  ofPeiiDtylTmnw,  Vol.  I.  p.  386. 
X  Ibid.    Eipcrimentt  on  tbo  asbos  of  tatbrscito.  Vol.  VIL  p.  laS-lftl. 
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Ptaing  by  Tuscarori,  and  by  several  mining  villages  that  have  sprung  up 
within  a  few  years,  we  reach  Pottsfille  and  a  circle  of  colliery  establish- 
ments in  its  ficinity;  the  focus  wherein  is  concentrated  an  enormous  amount 
of  productifB  and  mtnafacturing  industry,  such  as  has  few  parallels  in  the 
new  world;  considering  the  short  period  since  the  origin  and  development 
of  its  resources.  The  magnitude  of  the  mining  business  of  the  Pottsville 
district  will  appear  from  the  tables  which  we  shall  furnish  in  another -place. 
Numberless  are  the  documents,  reports,  maps,  and  statistical  statements, 
|Hiblished  and  unpublished,  that  have  contributed  to  give  celebrity  to  thia 
district.  A  transverse  section  of  this  coal-field,  in  the  meridian  of  Pottsville, 
has  been  for  some  years  in  every  body's  hands.  It  appears  to  have  resulted 
from  the  combined  observation  of  many  local  explorers,  practical  operators, 
and  mining  engineers  and  surveyors.  The  same  mistake  was  made  here, 
as  we  have  mentioned  at  Tamaqua,  in  reference  to  the  repetition  of  beds 
by  means  of  undulations  in  the  strata,  and  by  the  recurrence  of  several 
alternate  axes  of  elevation  and  depression.  In  1836,  the  supposed  consecu- 
tive series  of  coal  seams  numbered  in  Mr.  Wilde's  section,  seventy^ight, 
which  had  an  aggregate  thickness  of  four  hundred  and  iifly-four  feet  of  coal. 
Several  years  al&rwards,  this  number  had  been  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  eight,  and  the  total  thickness  was  augmented  in  the  like  proportion. 

Of  late  years,  the  accuracy  of  opinions  so  confidently  expressed  by  merely 
operative  persons,  without  the  intervention  of  geological  investigation, 
gradually  began  to  be  doubted,  by  those  geologists  who  had  acquired  experi- 
ence in  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  districts  of  complicated  structure,  and 
in  studying,  on  an  extended  scale,  the  eflfects  produced  by  disturbing  agencies 
of  great  power.  We  are  unable  to  say,  with  precision,  with  whom  these 
new  and  correct  views  originated.  Like  most  subjects  of  this  nature,  they 
were,  doubtless,  the  result  of  gradual  development,  as  facts  and  illustrations 
accumulated.  Even  now,  manv  details  have  to  be  collected,  ere  all  the 
phenomena  of  this  district,  the  oouieversements  of  its  mineral  beds,  and  the 
repetition  of  its  groups,  shall  be  thoroughly  elucidated. 

Our  own  views,  in  this  matter,  entirely  coincide  with  those  of  the  State 
geologist,  and  we  perceive  also,  that  Mr.  Logan,  provincial  geologist  of  the 
Canadas,  who  has 'examined  the  Schuylkill  coal-field,  adopts  similar  opin- 
ions. All  recent  investigations  tend  to  confirm  these  conclusions,  and  to 
show  that  the  series  of  coal  seams  in  the  Pottsville  section,  which  were 
formerly  considered  to  be  so  numerous,  and  to  embrace  an  astounding  thick- 
ness of  anthracite,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  one  fif\h,  in  certain  localities,  on 
account  of  the  repeated  flexures  within  the  general  coal  area,  which  occasion 
many  recurrences  of  the  same  seams.* 

The  necessity  for  revising  all  the  old  statements  which  may  be  found, 
regardmg  the  local  topography  of  the  anthracite  country,  and  which  have  been 
transferred  into  works  of  standard  repute,  both  in  America,  and  in  Europe, 
will  appear  from  a  very  few  examples;  but,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  subdivision  of  the  groups,  it  becomes  no  easy  task. 

A  description  of  the  mines  of  the  southern  coal  region  was  officially  pub- 
lished some  years  ago ;  wherein  it  was  stated  that  there  were  at  the  Room 
Run  mines  fifteen  beds  of  anthracite,  whose  aggregate  thickness  was  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  feet     Like  most  of  the  early  reports,  which  were 

*  ProceediDgs  Geol.  Soc.  of  Londoi,  Vol.  III.,  '*  On  the  coal-fieldi  or  PenDtylvaaia,*' 
bT  M.  E.  Lofan,  March,  1842,  p.  :07.  Th«  auUior  adterU  to  the  ttigmaria  bedi  in  Uiia 
field,  sMociated  with  the  CMI9  sad  b/  them  he  wai  enabled  to  detect  the  WTorted  poeitioa 
•rthaatrmts. 
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generally  made  by  anscientific  persons,  this  cootaiiied  glaring  errors  and 
exaggerations ;  by  reason  of  counting  the  same  seams  two,  three,  or  more 
limes  over.  Another  report,  from  the  same  quarter,  announced  the  total 
thickness  of  coal  in  nine  proved  beds,  on  the  north  side  of  the  basin  only, 
at  one  hundred  and  de? en  feet,  and  ninety  feet  on  the  south  side ;  being 
two  hundred  and  one  feet  in  the  aggregate.*  This  is  no  otherwise  incorrect 
than  as  relates  to  the  doubling  ofUie  series. 

At  the  commencement  of  operations  at  Beaver  Meadow,  in  1836,  the 
present  writer  was  informed  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Wilde,'  that  he  had  proved 
three  hundred  feet  of  coal  there,  but  it  appears  to  be  admitted,  now,  that 
about  forty  feet  constitute  the  principal  working  series,  in  that  quarter. 

A  report  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  by  a  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  Swatara  coal  mining  district,  in  1899,  announced  the  presence 
of  seventy  veins  there,  of  from  three  to  more  than  twenty  feet  in  thickness 
etch,  then  known,  and  many  others  were  supposed  to  remain  undiscovered.t 
No  accurate  transverse  section  has  yet  been  made,  across  the  field,  in  the 
meridian  of  Pinegrove ;  but  from  what  we  already  know  of  that  region,  it  is 
prcrfmble  that  at  least  eight  repetitions  of  the  same  series  of  coal  seams  occur 
there,  and  the  number  of  actual  and  distinct  seams  is,  consequently,  lowered 
to  a  comparative  few. 

We  shall  quit  this  branch  of  our  subject,  for  the  present ;  merely  ob- 
serving, by  the  way,  that  a  clear  insight  into  the  actual  arrangement  of  the 
coal-fields,  respectively,  can  only  be  completed  after  the  construction  of 
more  authentic  maps,  sections,  and  diagrams,  and  by  more  actual  admea- 
surements, for  the  purpose  of  geological  elucidation,  than  are  now  at  hand. 
A  very  large  and,  apparently,  very  valuable  portion  of  the  aggregate  area, 
remains,  still,  in  nearly  its  original  obscurity. 

The  local  maps,  which  have  been  issued  in  a  coarse  and  cheap  fi>rm,  for 
the  temporary  requirements  of  parties  having  local  interests,  are  somewhat 
numerous ;  but  they  have  very  little  scientific  merit  or  artistical  pretension. 
Illustrations  of  a  far  superior  character  to  these  are  now  called  for ;  and  the 
augmented  value  of  mineral  property  here,  would  render  the  cost  of  such  a 
work,  a  comparatively  light  burden  upon  the  owners. 


CAPITAL  EMPLOYED  IN  ITS  PRODUCTION. 

The  Statistical  Return  to  Congress,  in  1840,  exhibits  the  )  gro  aq^  ^ 
amount  of  anthracite  raised,  -  -  -      j  c«>v,ooo  tons, 

of  men  employed  in  mining  it,  -  2,977 

of  capiul  invested,  -  -  -  $4,334,102 

Like  most  other  returns  on  this  branch  of  industry,  msde  at  this  period, 
this  is  evidently  below  the  mark.  It  was  shown,  in  1839,  that  in  the 
Schuylkill  mining  district  alone,  capital  to  the  amount  of  910,360,555  was 
inyested-l 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1833,  when  the  coal  trade  was,  comparatively, 
in  its  infancy,  the  capital  invested  in  the  production  of  anthracite,  and  in 
the  means  of  transportation,  in  canals  and  railroads,  in  the  purchase  of 
coal  lands,  and  in  working  capiUl,  was  $19,176,217.^ 

^  Raport  ofUit  Lehigh  Companj,  Jaoniry,  1844,  p.  S4. 

t  llaport  to  the  LegitUUira,  by  H.  K.  Strong,  1839,  p.  S9. 

t  llaport  to  the  Legitlatnro  of  PraotyUtaia,  oo  the  Swatara  ITiaiaf  Diatrict,  1819. 

%  Report  to  tha  Lagialatora  of  Peanaylfaiiia,  on  the  aaljaet  of  the  Coal  Tradt|  1894. 
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This  calculation  does  not  include  the  value  of  store-houses^  whanres, 
landings,  d&c,  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  places;  or 
the  Talue  of  the  vessels  and  the  capital  employed  in  shipping  this  coal. 

In  1839,  a  statement,  emanating  from  some  persons  well  acquainted  with 
the  business  afiirs  of  this  neighbourhood,  showed  that  the  capiul  engaged 
in  mining  and  transporting  anthracite ;  including  the  lateral  railroads,  en- 

{'ines,  cars,  wagons,  boats,  land  and  houses,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
7,994,975.* 

In  1843,  at  a  public  meeting  of  persons  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  in 
Sehujlkill  county,  31st  January,  a  report  on  the  coal  statistics  of  that  county 
was  made ;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  capital  invested  under  the  foregoing 
betds,  with  the  addition  of  the  Reading  railroad,  the  Danville  and  Pottoville 
railroad,  and  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  amounted  to  917,526,000. 

Population  engaged  in,  or  entirely  dependent  on  the 

coal  trade,  .....    17,000  persons. 

Nomber  of  horses  employed  in  boating,  and  at  the 
collieries,  .....      2,100  horses. 

Agricultural  products  annually  consumed,  $588,572 

Merchandize  consumed,      -  -  9918,325 

9ifi06fi97 

These  statements  are  understood  to  comprehend  only  the  coal  production 
of  the  county  of  Schuylkill. 

At  that  time,  there  were  in  use,  in  this  county,  thirty  steam  engines, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  800  horse  power :  22  of  these  engines  were  manu- 
fiictured  there.  850  canal  boats,  2100  horses,  145  miles  of  railroads,  and 
3900  railroad  and  drift  cars,  were  in  full  employ :  and  all  this  had  originated 
within  about  fifteen  years.t 

In  1846,  the  number  of  steam  engines  employed  in  the  collieries  of 
Schuylkill  county  alone  was  68,  having  an  aggregate  horse  power  of  2018 ; 
in  addition  there  were  constructed  38  others,  having  a  power  of  903 
horses:  in  all  106  engines  and  2921  horse  power.} 

M.  Chevalier,  who  investigated  the  canals,  railroads,  and  resources  of  the 
United  States,  in  1839,  remarks  of  Pennsylvania, — after  describing  the 
extent  of  her  canals  and  railroads,  both  public  and  private, — projected  and 
completed, — that  such  a  result  would  be  ver}'  remarkable  on  the  part  of  an 
ancient  people,  who  had,  for  a  lon^  period,  applied  themselves  to  the  per- 
fecting of  their  communications.  It  appears  prodigious,  when  one  remem- 
bers, that  all  these  works,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  not  com- 
menced,— were  not  even  projected,  in  1825. 

"  II  (aut  faire  un  effort  pour  concevoir  comment  un  population  aussi 
restrainte  que  celle  de  la  Pennsylvanie,  a  pu  cntreprendrc,  et  achever  k  peu 
pres,  un  pareille  masse  de  travaux  dans  un  delai  aussi  court."^ 

*  IfiMra'  Joarail  of  Pottif  ille,  Jinnary  5,  1839. 
t  MiAcrt'  Joanial  ofPotUTille,  Janaarj  1,  tnd  Februarj  5,  1S4S. 
t  An.  Rep.  Board  of  Trade,  April,  1847. 

^  HiatorM  et  deacription  dea  voiea  de  comuanicttion  aax  Etata-Unia,  tome  premier. 
p.641.  '^ 
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I.    SCHUYLKILL  COAL  REGION. 

CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  BASIN,  OR  GROUP 
OF  COAL  BEDS,  EMBRACING  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

The  anDuai  returns  of  coal  production  from  the  different  coal-fields  are 
becoming  more  difficult  of  clasaiiication,  every  year,  and  must  of  necessity 
be  abandoned  lor  a  more  general  system,  especially  as  relates  to  the  districts 
usually  known  as  the  southern  and  middle  coal-fields.  As  these  regions 
become  blended  together  by  a  net  work  of  railroads,  the  original  distinc- 
tions become  obsolete,  or  are  lost.  Already,  for  instance,  some  of  the  coal 
of  the  Wyoming  or  northern  region  descends  the  Lehish,  and  swells  the 
returns  made  from  that  channel,  which  already  receives  the  coal  of  half  a 
dozen  other  basins. 

So  also  the  Pinegrove  region  sends  part  of  her  coal  by  the  Union  canal, 
and  part  by  the  Reading  railroad  or  the  Schuylkill  navigation ;  thus  affect- 
ing the  results  of  the  yearly  returns.  In  like  manner,  the  anthracite  of  the 
middle  region  will  reach  market  by  various  routes,  and  be  blended  with  the 
contributions  of  all  the  other  districts. 

Annual  ProducUam  of  anthracite  sent,  by  canals  and  railroads,  to  market 
from  the  mines,  exclusive  of  the  coal  consumed  upon  the  spot,  or  in  the 
vicinity,  from  the  commencement.  This  return  from  Schuylkill  county 
necessarily  embraces  also  that  part  of  it,  which  is  known  as  the  Swatara  or 
PinMB(rove  district,  and  also  the  Little  Schuylkill  district. 

We  have  adq>ted  the  statistical  returns  of  the  Miners'  Journal,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  corrections  from  official  reports  of  companies. 


Ymm. 

Tom. 

Yemn. 

Tom. 

Ymn. 

Tom. 

18S5 

6,600 

1833 

253,971 

1841 

608,345 

18S6 

16,787 

1S34 

333.603 

1S43 

573,373 

1837 

31,360 

1835 

353,399 

1843 

700,300 

1838 

47,284 

1836 

443,756 

1844 

874,860 

1829 

79,973 

1837 

539,734 

1845 

1,131,734 

1830 

89,984 

1838 

446^75 

1846 

1,395,938 

1831 

81,854 

1S39 

465,347 

1847 

1,583,374 

183S 

S0e,S71 

1840 

476,151 

Total,  .  .  .  10,536,422 

The  Miners'  Journal  of  Pottsville  makes  the  amount,  10,213,120 

The  production  of  anthracite  from  the  eastern  or  Lehigh  dwisian  of  the 
southern  basins,  and  central  group  of  coal  beds,  will  be  separately 
arranged  under  the  returns  from  the  Lehigh  district,  in  a  succeeding  page. 
The  return  for  1847  was  643,973  tons,  and  the  aggregate,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade  to  the  Ist  January,  1848,  is  4,360,108  tons. 

The  foregoing  table  embraces  the  Little  Schuylkill  or  Tamaqua  coal  dis- 
trict, having  its  outlet  at  Purt  Clinton,  which,  in  1847,  produced  106,401  tons, 
and  altogether  from  the  opening  of  the  district,  in  1832  to  1847,  inclusive, 
furnished  664,657  tons,  as  its  quota.  The  arrangements,  in  progress  at  this 
establishment,  will  ensure  a  vastly  accelerated  supply,  in  future. 

We  hare  stated  that  the  Schuylkill  coal-field  supplied  three  species  of 
anthracite.  The  environs  of  Pottsville  furnish  two  of  these ;  and  we  are 
indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  Miners'  Journal,  of  that  place,  for  a  statement 
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of  the  rdatife  proportions  of  each  kind,  that  were  sent  from  thence,  in  the 
jearl846.  « 

Including  Pinegrove. 

White  aah  coal,         703,000  tons.  703,000  tons. 

Red  ash  coal,  539,000    «  592,928    " 


1,242,000    "  •1,295,928    " 

The  Journal  last  named  informs  us  that  the  number  of  collierj  establish- 
ments in  Schuylkill  county,  in  1846,  was  142,  including  ten  in  the  Swatara 
region :  of  these  35  collieries  are  below  the  water  level,  ?iz.  they  are  drained 
by  steam  power.  There  were,  further,  22  collieries  in  preparation,  of  which 
ten  are  below  the  water  level. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  tariff,  in  1846,  at  Washington,  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsjlvania,  that  thirty  years  ago,  coal  was  entirely 
unknown  in  this  country  ;  yet,  in  1846,  it  gave  employment  to  five  millions 
of  days'  work,  annually.  It  kept  in  movement  a  thousand  ships  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fiAy  tons  each,  and  afforded  a  nursery  for  the  training  of  six  thou- 
sand seamen,  who  earned  three  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  It  gave  circulation 
to  a  capital  of  fif\y  millions  of  dollars.  It  kept  in  activity  Meen  thousand 
miners,  and  sustained  a  mining  population  of  seventy  thousand  souls,  who 
annually  consumed  upwards  of  two  millions  worth  of  agricultural  productions, 
and  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandize. 

DECREASE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  OPERATIVES  IN  THE  SCHUYLKILL  COAL 

REGION. 

We  observe,  in  a  late  statistical  report  of  this  district,f  some  details, 
which  appear  to  be  deserving  of  a  passing  notice.  *'  There  were  only  one 
hundred  operators  engaged  in  mining  coal,  in  the  whole  Schuylkill  region, 
during  1847.  As  the  expenses  of  mining  increase,  the  number  of  opera- 
tors are  gradually  diminishing.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that,  although 
the  number  of  collieries  have  increased  during  the  last  year,  the  number  of 
operators  in  the  region  have  diminished,  down  to  about  one  hundred.  Three 
years  ago,  they  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  forty.  Some  of  the 
larger  operators  now  work  five  or  six  collieries." 

The  Schuylkill  collieries  are,  (Jan.  1,  1848,)  situated  as  follows: 
Above  water  level,  -  -        101 

Below    «<        "  -  .  42 


ToUl,  .  -        143 

Price  of  Labour  in  the  Coal  district  of  PottsviUe. 


Ftfkrffl. 

..Waget  per  day. 

Obfl«nratloBf. 

MiMn.    Labonra. 

1831 
1840 

184S 
1844 

1845 

1846{ 

1847$ 

•  1.00 
1.00 

87» 
1.10 

1.13 
1.36 

.83 
.80 

.70 
.76 

.80 
.83 

The  Uriff  of  1828  on  coal  and  iron,  in  full  force. 

The  roduced  Uriff  in  operation.     Wages  paid  in  goodt, 

making  a  difference  of  15  to  SO  per  cenL  againtt  Uie 

labourer. 
Paid  in  traffic— one  half  the  laboorert  had  no  employment. 
The  Uriff  of  1842  took  full  effect;  all  were  employed,  and 

labour  waa  in  dcmrtntl. 
Botineaa  continued  at  in  the  preriona  year. 
Buaineaa  improTing  in  activity ;  all  wages  paid  in  money, 

aa  haa  beeo  the  case  for  four  yean. 

*  Minen'  Joarnal,  Jaooiry  30, 1847. 
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The  details  of  the  foregoing  table  were  arranged,  from  the  books  of  one 
of  ihh  most  important  cod  companies  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 
show  that  there  had  been  an  advance  in  the  price  of  labour  in  the  mineral 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  influence  of  the  tariff  of  1842 ;  a  state 
of  things  which  had  been  assumed,  somewhat  theoretically,  to  be  un- 
founded.* 

We  have  ventured,  towards  the  commencement  of  this  volume,  to  suggest, 
for  reasons  assigned,  that  the  imposition  of  duties  on  imported  bituminous 
coal  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  very  little  influence  on  the  prices  of 
anthracite. 

Tabk  of  Prices  of  Anthracite  in  PhiJaddphiay  New  York,  and  Boston,  in 
the  following  ^fearsA 


Philadelphia. 

New  Tork. 

Boeton. 

TMn. 

Wbotetale.  per 

Betall.  per  ton 

Retail,  per  ton 

ton  of  »40  llM 

oraoooiba. 

of  2000  Ibi. 

1839 

#5.50 

•8.00 

•9.00  to  10.00 

1840 

5.50 

8.00 

9.00  to  11.00 

1841 

5.00 

7.75 

8.00  to    9.00 

1843 

4JI5 

6.50 

6.00  to    6.50 

1843 

350 

6.75 

6.00  to    6.50 

1844 

3.37 

5.50 

6.00  to    6.50 

1845 

8.50 

5.75 

6.00  to    7.00 

1846 

4.00 

6.00 

OJyOto    7.00 

1847 

3.85  to  4.00 

5.50  to  6.00 

6.50  to    7.00 

In  1840,  mining  labour  was  $5.00  to  $7.00  per  week ;  in  1846,  98.00 
to  910.00  per  week.| 

6WATARA  AND  PINEGROVE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL  REGION. 

Having  its  outlet  by  the  Union  CkmaL 

Proceeding  westward,  afVer  leaving  the  Schuylkill  river,  we  arrive  at  the 
Swaiara  Coal  District,  which  in  1^9,  and  nearly  for  the  first  time,  was 
investigated  by  direction  of  the  legislature.^  Although  possessing  a  great 
number  of  very  excellent  coal  seams,  the  business  enterprise  has  heretofore 
greatly  languished,  on  account  of  difficulties,  both  local  and  temporary,  in 
this  quarter;  especially  those  arising  from  inadequate  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation. Many  of  these  disadvantages  are  already  overcome,  and  the  rest 
will  vanish  in  proportion  as  the  near  prospect  of  profitable  remuneration 
awakens  the  energy  of  the  proprietors  and  adventurers. 

Many  associations  for  coal  mining,  canal  or  railroad  purposes,  have  here 
invested  capital,  and  these  are  already  busily  occupied  in  carrying  out  their 
respective  undertakings. 

We  insert  the  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  anthracite  which 
was  sent  down  from  the  Pinegrove  or  Swatara  district,  by  the  Union  Canal 
and  Feeder,  according  to  the  annual  reports  of  that  company.  We  will 
observe  that  the  first  communication  between  the  Swatara  coal  region  and 

*  PottfTille  Minera'  Joarnal,  Jane,  1846,  and  subfequentlj. 

t  Report  orth«  Board  ofTrade  of  Scbnvlkill  county,  April,  1846,  and  labtoqaentlj. 

t  Speech  ofMr.  Cameron,  in  Congreaa,  JaW  22,  1846. 

^  Report  to  the  X«egitlaUire  of  PanaajlTama  on  tba  SwaUra  Miaing  District,  ISdS^  p.  S9. 
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the  Unmn  Canil,  was  eflfeeted  in  1833.  In  1847,  a  railroad  being  com- 
pleted from  the  district  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Swatara  and  the 
Reeding  railroad,  43,145  tons  of  anthracite  were  conveyed  hence  to  market 
at  Philadelphia,  bj  the  Schuylkill  route,  in  addition  to  67,437  tons  via  the 
Unko  Canal. 


Tmm. 

TOBt. 

TMra. 

Tooa. 

The   details  of 
bitominous  coal  in 
these  coIqidds  are 
derired   from  the 
annaal  reportt  of 
the  Managera ;  the 
years   eading   lit 
Not.  and  the  tons 
consisting  of  2240 
lbs.  each,  or  of  28 
bushels. 

1834 
1836 
1838 
1837 
1838 
1889 
1840 

6,911 
13,891 
11,710 
16,560 
13,000 
20,639 
23,860 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

17,653 
32,381 
22,905 
34,916 
47,928 
55,504 
62,549 

CooTeyed 

bj  the  U.  Cam 

1,    Toul, 

297.696 

Within  the  area  drained  by  the  Swatara  river  and  its  tributaries,  the  main 
coal-field  separates  into  two  forks,  one  striking  towards  the  north-west,  the 
other  directed  towards  the  south-west,  and  stretching  almost  to  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  north  fork,  which  is  a  double  basin,  is  eighteen  miles  in  length, 
and  the  southern  one,  which  is  a  single  basin,  is  thirty  miles ;  and,  at  the 
termination  of  the  former,  they  are  more  than  ten  miles  apart. 

The  entire  breadth  of  the  Swatara  region  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  anti- 
clinal and  synclinal  axes,  by  means  of  which  the  numerous  coal  seams  are 
repeatedly  brought  to  the  surface ;  exhibiting,  in  the  aggregate,  indications 
of  a  vast  amount  of  anthracite. 


Fig.  9. 
Section  qf  the  Swatara  Coal-Field— Penntylvania. 
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Heretofore,  the  wild  and  broken  character  of  the  surface  has  opposed 
difficulties  to  the  complete  geological  development  of  the  numerous  highly 
inclined  strata.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  gradual  progress  of  local  im- 
provement,— of  the  operative  mining  industry  of  the  country,  and  of  a 
more  correct  system  of  sun*eys, — that  we  shall  acquire  a  thorough  insight 
into  the  structure  of  this  region. 

The  committee  on  the  Swatara  district,  in  1830,  were  compelled,  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,  to  abandon  all  expectation  of  obtaining  a  list  of 
the  coal  seams.  They  stated,  however,  that  about  forty  beds,  of  from  three 
to  more  than  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  had  then  been  opened.  The  lowest 
number  of  Beams  in  a  condition  to  be  worked,  they  estimated  at  seventy, 
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without  passing  into  the  north  or  Broad  Mountain.  We  know  well,  at  the 
present  day,  the  erroneous  nature  of  this  view,  and  that  what  was  then  Uikea 
to  be  one  general  series  or  continuous  group,  was,  in  fact,  a  series  of  repe- 
titions of  a  much  smaller  number,  as  we  have  already  suggested. 

From  the  very  remarkable  physical  characters  of  the  Swatara  region, 
at  the  point  or  pivot  from  whence  diverge  the  two  forks,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  expect  an  unusual  extent  of  dis- 
turbance, through  the  crushing  influence  of  a  movement  so  stupendous  as 
we  perceive  must  have  there  taken  place.  We  could  scarcely  fail  to  suspect 
the  prevalence  of  such  phenomena  as  frequent  lines  of  dislocation  and  cross 
fracture ;  and,  accordingly,  we  perceive  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact,  in 
the  numerous  transverse  ravines,  of  great  depth,  at  right  angles  to  the  strike 
of  the  strata,  and  now  formin|[  so  many  outlets  or  channels  for  the  drainage 
of  the  interior  area.  The  thirty-six  breaks  or  gaps,  which  in  1839  were 
Tiewed  as  particularly  advantageous  circumstances,  favorable  to  the  mining 
economy  of  the  district,  we  are  led  to  believe,  mark,  with  unerring  exactr 
ness,  the  sites  of  original  fissures  or  fractures,  crossing  perpendicularly  the 
longitudinal  axes  of  the  coal  measures.  Whether,  as  has  been  sugg^ed, 
there  has  been  any  lateral  movement  or  heaves,  to  disturb  the  linear  con- 
tinuity of  the  strata,  we  are  at  present  unaware.  Hitherto  we  have  perceived 
no  evidence  of  such  a  tendency ;  we  are  only  surprised  to  observe  so  little 
interruption  to  the  general  range  of  the  coal  beds. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY  COAL  DISTRICTS. 

The  North-west^  or  Bear  Vattev  Fork,  in  Schuylkill  and  Dauphin  coun- 
ties, will,  at  some  future  period,  be  the  theatre  of  very  extensive  mining 
operations.  It  contains  a  numerous  suite  of  coal  seams,  two  or  three  times 
repeated ;  some  of  these  are  of  great  power,  and  all  of  them  are  of  excel- 
lent quality,  especially  adapted  to  domestic  use.  They  are  of  the  white  or  grey 
ash  variety  of  anthracite,  but  of  easy  combustion  ;  while  those  at  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  region,  towards  the  Sharp  mountain,  consist  of  the  red-ash 
and  free  burning  kinds ;  a  description  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  domestic 
fud,  but  not  so  efficient  for  the  iron  furnace.  An  investigation  of  the 
western  extremity  of  this  district,  in  the  fall  of  1846,  has  been  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  report  by  the  present  writer,  addressed  to  the  Lyken's  Valley 
Coal  Company*  About  60,000  tons  of  coal  were  mined  here  within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Fig.  10. 

Sectim  at  Black  Spring  Gap,  LAamon  county,  looking  West, 

MUrp  §r  Third  JtemuUin,  tntuHh  §r  R$d  MounUim, 


ltd  SkdU.  Uvl  ^f  PUking  Cr§ek,  700  fet  •*•«•  TUs.  R9d  SiuU; 

Ssflli  1000  /Ml  te  m  ImA,  h0a  vHifl  mud  UHmhIsI. 

^  Report  to  Um  Lykao'i  YalUj  Coal  Compaay^  by  R.  C.  Taylor,  16Ui  Dm.  1846. 
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Tie  Smiih  toeti  Fork  termiiiatef ,  acutelj,  within  two  miles  of  the  Susqufr- 
haona  river,  and  formed  the  subject  of  two  very  detailed  reports,  in  1840» 
bj  the  present  writer.* 

After  passing  Fishing  Creek  Gap,  and  entering  Lebanon  countj,  at  Black 
Spring  Qap,  foyrteen  beds  of  coal,  nz.  eight  on  the  south  side  and  six  on 
the  north  side  of  the  axis,  were  proved ;  whose  aggregate  thickness  of  fre^ 
burning  red  ash  coal,  was  ninety-one  feet  At  Kausch  Gap,  nine  southern 
seams  were  proved.  In  number  and  volume  the  series  then  decreases,  as 
we  proceed  through  Dauphin  county,  and  the  mountain  contracts  in  breadth, 
untU,  at  eight  miles  from  the  Susquehanna,  it  presents  a  very  slight  prospect 
of  advantageous  working,  further  to  westward.  Finally,  it  contracts  into  a 
narrow  insignificant  ridge,  terminating  entirely  before  reaching  the  Susque- 
hanna river. 

CHAKGE  OF  CHARACTER  IN  THE  COAL  OF  THE  SOUTH- WEST  FORE. 

It  is  within  this  small  district,  along  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles, 
that  the  coal  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  anthracite  character,  and  assumes 
thst  of  a  semi-bituminous,  dry,  and  blazing  coal ;  resembling  the  steam  coal 
of  South  Wales,  and  having  a  slight  tendency  to  adhere  or  cake.  It  pos- 
sesses properties  which  eminently  entitle  it  to  the  reputation  it  has  already 
acquired,  as  a  valuable  species  of  fuel ;  the  more  remarkable  as  occurring 
in  an  anthracite  region,  and  as  being  part  of  the  same  beds  which  consist 
of  compact,  pure  anthracite,  as  we  advance  towards  the  Lehigh.t  The  gra- 
dations and  modifications  of  this  semi-bituminous  Stony  Creek  coal,  adapt 
it  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  a  selection  of  any  required  quality  can  here 
be  made.  Our  table  of  Assays,  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  shows  this 
transition  with  great  distinctness. 

Among  the  early  notices  of  the  passage  from  the  purest  known  anthracite 
to  a  species  which  is  not  only  less  dense  and  ponderous,  but  contains  a 
gradually  increasing  portion  of  volatile  matter,  we  find  that  of  Mr.  Packer's 
Report,  in  1834,  who  adverted  to  the  already  well-known  change  in  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  Schuylkill  coal,  when  traced  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  extremities  of  the  region.  His  remark,  in  substance,  is,  that 
"  extending  westward  the  coal  becomes  somewhat  lighter ;  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  Maucli  Chunk  coal  being  1.494  ;  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Potisville,  1.453;  and  the  Pine  Grove,  Wiconisco  and  Stony  Creek, 
about  1.400.  The  latter  is  somewhat  more  inflammable  and  easy  of  igni- 
tion, or,  to  use  a  prevailing  idea,  '  partakes  more  of  the  bituminous  cha- 
racter.'" 

This  bituminous  character  of  the  last  mentioned  coal  had  been  investi- 
gated, some  time  previously,  by  Professor  Renwick,  and  was  especially 
adverted  to  by  him  in  a  printed  circular,  in  1832 ;  also,  by  Prof  W.  R. 
Johnson,  in  his  letter,  dated  April,  1838,  to  the  National  Foundry  Committee. 

CHANGES  AND  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  MINERAL  CHARACTER  OF  COAL  SEAMS« 

In  an  appendix  to  the  Stony  Creek  Report,  already  alluded  to,  the  writer, 
who  was  familiar  during  twenty-five  years  preceding  with  precisely  similar  phe- 
nomena in  the  basin  of  South  Wales,  endeavoured  to  illustrate  these  pa- 

*  Reports  oa  Um  Mineral  Lands  of  the  Stony  Creek  Estate,  and  Uiose  of  the  Danphia 
Coal  Conpaoj,  bv  R.  C.  Tajlor,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  1840. 
t  Report,  Tables  iii.,  U.,  x.,  xi.,  zii.,  and  lix. 
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fld]d  eiaes  by  a  fleries  of  antlfBes  both  of  American  and  European  rarieties 
c{  coaJ.  These  details  were  derived  from  well  known  authorities.  Following 
up  the  plan,  we  have  prepared  a  table  of  at  least  eleven  hundred  analyses  of 
coals  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  a  fitting  and  elaborate  illustration  of  the 
present  work.  These  tables  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  The 
authorities  cited  are  the  following : 

in  Europe. — Mushet,  Ure,  Dufrenoj,  Berthier,  Thomson,  Schafhentl, 
Robin,  Karsten,  Ffyfe,  Richter,  Kirwan,  Richardson,  Murchison,  Ljell, 
Varin,  Baudin,  Piot,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Flachat,  Logan,  Liebig,  Pelouze, 
Reffoault 

In  America. — ^Troost,  Ducatel,  Jackson,  Hayes,  Clemson,  Ellet,  Johnson, 
Frazer,  Shepard,  Olmsted,  Bache,  Silliman,  Rogers,  Booth,  Lea,  Renwick, 
Chilton,  Boye.  * 

To  all  these  we  must  eroecially  add  the  highly  comprehensive  and  in- 
structive memoir  of  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Geologists,  on  the  Appalachian  Coal  Fields.  This 
paper  is  a  rich  contribution  to  American  geology ;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
writer  thereof  to  state  that  his  views  oo  the  subject  on  the  transition  from 
anthracite  to  bituminous  coal  had  been  stated  through  the  medium  of  his 
public  lectures,  in  1837,  and  were  more  fully  developed  in  1843. 

For  local  statistics  we  have  frequent  acknowledgments  to  make  to  the 
newspaper  press,  among  which  we  are  bound  to  name  the  Miners'  Journal, 
and  the  Anthracite  Gazette,  of  Pottsville ;  the  Mining  Journal,  of  New 
Yoric;  and  the  Commercial  List  and  other  leading  journals  of  Philadelphia. 
From  such  prolific  sources  as  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  Hazard's 
Register,  the  American  Almanac,  &c,  we  have  been  permitted  to  glean 
many  valuable  details*    To  proceed : — 

That  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  coal,  from  a  partially  bituminous 
state  to  that  of  anthracite,  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  worid,  several  in- 
•Unces  will  be  found  in  these  pages.  Those  of  South  Wales  and  of  the 
Donetz  coal-field  in  Russia,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  several  of  the  basins 
of  Franoe,  are  cases  in  point. 

In  like  manner  the  flaming  coals  of  the  Auvergne  and  Bourbonnois 
basins,  are  shown  to  contain  a  complete  series  of  dry  coals  with  a  short 
4ame ;  of  fat  coals  with  short  flame ;  of  fat  with  long  flame ;  and  dry  with 
long  flame.  Also,  in  the  basin  of  Commentry,  we  find,  at  some  hundred 
metres  of  distance,  and  upon  the  same  margin  of  that  basin,  the  anthracite 
of  Chambled,  and  the  dry  coal  with  long  flame  of  Ferrieres.* 

The  Schuylkill  coal  region  possesses  striking  points  of  resemblance, 
although  upon  a  somewhat  diflerent  scale,  to  the  great  coal  basin  of  South 
Wales.  The  latter  is  ninety-four  miles  long,  and  averages  about  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth.  Of  this  elongated  area,  the  western  seventy-four  miles 
consist  of  anthracite  beds,  with  the  exception  of  some  partly  bituminous 
seams  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin.  The  remaining  twenty  miles,  on  the 
east,  consist  of  dry  bituminous  coals,  semi-bituminous  coals,  and  steam 
coals ;  but,  occasionally,  the  same  section  yields  beds  of  coal  of  modifica- 
tions of  all  these  varieties. 

The  Schuylkill  region  is  sixty-fife  miles  long ;  extremely  attenuated  for 
eight  or  ten  miles,  at  its  western  extremity,  so  as  to  be  unproductif e  there 
to  any  important  amount  For  about  eighteen  miles  out  of  the  sixty-five, 
at  its  western  prolongation,  the  quality  of  coal  is  of  an  intermediate  cha- 
racter, like  the  steam  coal  of  Wales.    It  then  gradually  passes  to  free  bum- 

^  AbbiIm  dM  MiMt,  Vol.  I.,  1842,  p.  96. 
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ing  aothraehe  on  entering  Schuylkill  countj,  from  Lebanon;  and,  still 
farther  east,  to  the  hardest  and  purest  anthracite.  We  have,  elsewhere, 
pointed  out  a  similar  passage  from  the  extremes  of  each  quality,  like  those 
in  Rnasia,  and  we  add  that  of  the  coal  basin  of  St  Gervais,  ini  Herault, 
France. 

GEOLOGICAL  MODELS. 

In  intimate  connection  with  the  physical  and  economic  geology  of  the 
Schuylkill  coal  region,  the  author  may  be  here  permitted  to  advert  to  a  spe- 
cies of  illustration,  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  America,  by  himself.  In 
1840,  a  geological  model  was  constructed  of  the  western  half  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill coal  district  and  its  vicinity,  upon  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  mile. 
The  area  so  represented  comprises  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  square 
miles,  or  4(S0,ti00  acres,  being  in  breadth  sixteen  miles  and  in  length  forty- 
five  miles.  This  model  was  first  exhibited  to  the  Association  of  American 
geologists  and  naturalists,  at  their  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1841, 
to  illustrate  an  address  "  on  the  most  appropriate  modes  of  representing 
geological  phenomena."* 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  in  hb  first  general  report  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1841, 
also  takes  occasion  to  recommend,  strongly,  the  process  of  geological  illustra- 
tion through  the  aid  of  models.  He,  however,  states  his  regret  at  the  ex- 
pensive nature  of  such  works,  and  the  length  of  time  requisite  for  their 
completion.t 

II.     MIDDLE  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT. 

FIRST  SUBDIVISION.    THE  SHAMOKIN  COAL-FIELD. 

In  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  this  is  the  richest  and  most  regular  of  all 
the  Pennsylvania  basins.  The  coal  seams  are  unusually  abundant.  The 
writer  ascertained  the  out-crops  of  upwards  of  twenty,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  basin,  in  1847,  and  more  remain  to  be  developed.  Some  of  these  are 
of  large  size,  one  being  twenty-seven  feet ;  and  one,  much  larger,  is  called 
the  Big  or  ''  Mammoth  Vein."  Its  maximum  thickness  is  said  to  be  here 
about  my  feet 

*  Silliman't  AmericaD  Joarnal  of  Science,  toI.  zli.,  p.  81,  1841.  Alio,  Traniactiont  of 
tbe  Asaociation  of  American  Geologitta  and  Naturaliats,  to],  i.,  p.  81. 

t  Report  of  New  Hampshire,  bj  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  1841,  p.  36. 

Note. — In  Europe,  geological  models  and  models  exhibiting  lines  of  railroads,  mines 
•od  harbors,  and  even  estates,  are  much  coming  into  use  ;  although  the  frequency  of  em- 
ploviog  so  desirable  a  mode  of  representation  is  impeded  bj  the  heavy  cost  of  such  works. 
This  objection  applies  with  even  stronger  force  in  tne  United  States,  where  capital  is  less 
abuadant  and  where  economy  is  indispensable. 

We  perceive  by  a  paper  read  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  London,  *'  on  the 
construction  of  geological  models,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Denton,  May,  1842,  that  the  cost  was 
•tated  at  from  2».  6d.  to  St.  6d.  =$0.60  to  76  cents,  per  acrt.  Of  course  the  eipense  is 
influenced  by  the  scale  on  which  the  mode  is  projected.  As  Mr.  Taylor's  model  of  the 
Schavlkill  region  contains  460,800  acres,  it  would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  even  at 
one  iflieth  part  of  the  above  named  prices. 

Again,  the  author  referred  to  states  that  a  model,  showing  the  line  of  a  railroad  or  canal, 
would  cost  ten  pounds  [X'lO,]  per  mile.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
of  canals  and  lines  of  railroads  and  projected  railroads  shown  on  Mr.  Taylor's  model.  If 
these  rates  include  all  the  preliminary  eipenses  of  surveys  and  the  collection  of  deuils, 
they  are  perhaps  not  so  greatly  overrated. 

Since  wriung  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  have  seen  the  commencement  of  a  model  of 
the  Sbamokin  and  Mahanoy  coal  basins  in  Pennsylvania,  and  rejoice  at  the  adoption  of  this 
excellent  mode  of  representation. 
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At  Bear  Gap,  towaida  the  western  termiiiation  of  this  field,  is  a  fine  natural 
displaj  of  outporops  of  all  dimensions.  Like  all  the  anthracites  in  their 
progress  westward  towards  the  Susquehanna,  their  specific  gravity  diminishes, 
and  they  become  soAer.  A  cubic  yard  of  thb  coal,  here,  weighs  one  ton 
and*seventy-three  pounds.     Specific  gravity,  1.371. 

At  Shamokin,  an  immense  quantity  of  coal  occurs  in  the  northern  rise  of 
the  strata,  which  are  here  displayed  in  a  double  axis.  The  beds  vary  from 
five  to  deven  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  with  the  exception  of  the  **  Mam- 
moth Vein,"  which  consists,  it  is  said,  of  sixty  feet  of  coal  of  various 
qualities  and  degrees  of  purity.  In  general,  the  Shamokin  coal  has  a  white 
ash :  it  is  a  firee-burning  antliracite,  of  fair  repute  in  the  domestic  market, 
but  is  considered  to  be  somewhat  too  soil  for  the  most  advantageous  applica- 
tion, as  a  fuel,  for  a  blast  furnace.  The  large  vein  appears  to  be  identical 
with  that  seen  at  Tamaqua,  at  the  Swatara  region,  in  the  Wyoming  coal-field, 
Beaver  Meadow,  d&c    The  direction  of  the  Shamokin  beds  b  N.  82®  K 

Amount  of  co«l  sent  to  market  from  the  Shamokin  district,  via  a  rail  road 
oraxteen  miles  to  Sunbury  on  the  Susquehanna,  for  the  nine  years  in  opera- 
tion, finm  1839  to  1847,  inclusive,  1 19,31 1  tons.  This  coal  is  of  the  white 
ash  q>ecies.  We  have  seen  an  analysis,  which  assigns  89.99  as  the  propor- 
tion per  cent,  of  carbon  in  the  harder  variety. 

SECOND  SUBDIVISION,  OR  BIAHANOT  BASIN. 

This  area  contains  a  splendid  suite  of  anthracite  beds,  none  of  which  have 
been  yet  worked,  nor  has  there  been  made  a  railroad  for  conveying  the  coal 
to  market ;  so  that,  at  the  time  we  write,  this  valuable  coal  basin  remains 
entirely  unproductive. 

Advancing  eastward,  we  arrive  at  the  Girardville  coal  works,  now  tempo- 
rarily abandoned  for  want  of  the  means  of  transporting  the  coal,  but  where 
an  enormous  development  is  exhibited.  In  structure  and  quality,  the 
anthracite  is  more  solid  and  ponderous  than  at  the  positions  mentioned 
westward ;  a  cubic  yard  weighing  one  ton  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
Specific  gravity  1.600. 

This  extensive  coal  property,  upwards  of  fourteen  miles  in  length,  was 
the  munificent  gift  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  of  tlie  celebrated  Stephen 
Girard,  and  is  destined,  ere  long,  to  yield  a  splendid  addition  to  the  corpo- 
rate revenues.  Some  years  ago  it  furnished  a  considerable  quantity  of 
anthracite  to  Philadelphia,  but  the  business  has  been  for  some  time  suspended. 


THIRD  SUBDIVISION.    EASTERN  GROUP  OF  SMALL  BASINS. 

Retaming,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  topographical  arrangement 
heretofore  in  general  use  when  speaking  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  dis- 
tricts, we  have  to  remark  that  this  is  much  more  complex  in  its  physical 
features  than  the  southern  region,  which  we  have  previously  noticed.  We 
shall  convey  the  best  idea  of  this  middle  region,  by  describing  it  as  made  up 
of  a  somewhat  numerous  series  of  troughs  or  elongated  basins,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  as  many  anticlinal  axes  or  flexures,  which  commonly 
bring  up  to  the  summits  of  the  ridges  the  underlying  red  sandstone  and 
shales.  So  frequent  are  these  undulations,  that  on  one  estate  of  eight  miles 
in  length  which  has  come  under  our  examination  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  region,  we  observed  six  or  seven  of  these  nearly  parallel  basins,  whose 
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prerailing  direction  is  about  ten  degrees  to  the  north  of  east  The  general 
surface  is  thickly  co?ered  with  diluvium,  so  as  to  conceal  the  out-crops  of 
the  coal  seams ;  but  in  general  there  is  an  unusual  agreement  between  the 
configuration  of  the  surface  and  that  of  the  basins  themselves :  the  cod 
measures,  which  are  the  highest  strata  in  geological  position,  occupy  the 
bottoms  of  the  ravines,  while  the  red  shales  and  sandstones,  upon  which  the 
anthracite  is  imbedded,  ascend  from  beneath  them  to  the  highest  crests  of 
the  mountains.  Thus,  therefore,  we  learn  to  regulate  our  researches  bj  the 
general  rule,  and  seek  for  the  superior  rocks  in  the  lowest  positions,  or  the 
synclinal  valleys. 

Taking  these  local  basins  either  as  a  group  of  individuafly,  we  find  them 
much  shallower  than  occura  in  the  Pottsville  region.  This  fiict  was  also 
inferred  by  Mr.  Logan,  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  conglomerate  iM 
brought  to  the  surface.*  In  the  present  instance,  too,  we  are  struck  with 
the  circumstance  of  the  greatly  reduced  thickness  of  the  entire  coal  series 
and  subjacent  conglomerate,  as  compared  with  the  same  rocks  in  the 
southern  field ;  even  so  near  as  Tamaqua,  eight  or  ten  miles  only  to  the 
south. 

The  basins  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  are  separately  indicated^ 
with  his  usual  perspicuity,  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogera,  in  his  third  annual  reportt 
Details  of  these  are  doubtless  reserved  for  the  final  report  of  that  survey. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  may  observe  that  this  country  contains  many  associations 
for  the  working  of  anthracite  deposits.  Most  of  these  companies  have  pub- 
lished siatistical  reports  of  their  respective  localities,  with  maps,  analysis,  and 
other  suitable  illustrations.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years  prior  to  1846, 
the  development  of  these  valuable  depositories  of  mineral  fuel  proceeded 
with  languor,  owing  to  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  country.  Of  late, 
much  of  this  property  has  changed  hands :  new  areas  have  been  laid  open, 
and  a  spirit  of  activity  has  again  manifested  itself  with  the  returning  prosperity 
of  the  times. 

The  section  below  represents  the  relative  position  of  the  various  anthracite 
basins  which  are  crossed  by  a  meridian  line  from  Mauch  Chunk  mines  to 
the  Wyoming  coal  valley,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles. 

Fig.  11. 

Trmuterte  Sfdira  qftke  Penmylvania  Anthraeitt  BaHm,  im  a  north  and  mmik  Urtetim^ 

looking  west. 


^t^^M^ft^W^^i^'gg^SK-^^iiaift^^ 


SSfliilcf. 


The  eastern  group  of  coal  basins  belong  to  various  associated  companies. 
Those  which  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  mining  coal  and  making  rail 

*  Proceeding!  Geol.  800.  London,  Vol.  III.  p.  710, 184S. 
t  Third  Report  of  the  Bute  Geologist,  p.  25. 
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roads,  are  the  Sammit  Ckmipany,  the  Hazdton,  the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  Beaver 
Meadow,  and  the  Buck  Mountaia  Companies.  Their  workings  are  chiefly 
limited  to  the  main  seam,  or  rather  to  a  group  of  three  or  four  seams, 
amounting  to  about  twentj-eight  feet,  the  coal  of  which  is  a  remarkably 
pure  anthracite,  highly  esteemed.  Our  notice  of  these  establishmento  must 
be  necessarily  brie£ 

The  Summit  Coal  Company's  operations  until  lately  have  been  carried  on, 
in  great  measure,  as  an  open  quarry,  not  possessing  a  rock  roof  The  entire 
mass  is, estimated  at  twenty-eeven  feet  thickness,  in  four  beds  or  divisions, 
and  from  the  undulation  of  the  strata,  it  is  brought  up  two  or  three  tiroes  to 
the  surface  within  the  general  area.  The  works  are  recendy  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  vertical  abd^  and  the  produce  is  as  follows : — 

In  1846        11368  tons 
1847        32,280  « 

The  Haxeltan  mines  are  worked  by  "  slopes"  and  steam-power,  on  both 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  basin ;  that  is  to  say,  dipping  in  opposite 
directions  to  the  centre.  About  twenty  feet  thick  of  coal,  in  three  seams, 
are  mined  at  this  colliery.  The  basin  contains  two  or  three  smaller  beds,  as 
at  the  summit  mines.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  is  1.550. 

Amount  of  coal  sent  down  to  market  from  the  commencement  of  the 
colliery  in  1838  to  1844,  inclusive,  was 

271,066  tons 
In  the  year  1845  70,659  " 

"        "    1846         08,150  " 
''        «     1847        105,766  ** 


Toul        545,641 

The  Sugar  Loaf  mne  takes  the  coal  of  the  north  slope  of  the  Hazelton 
basin,  and  from  the  same  general  bed. 

The  aggregate  in  four  years,  ending  1845,  is  85,439  tons  only.  Circum- 
stances of  a  financial  character  have  interrupted  the  coal  operations  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  they  are  now  on  the  point  of  renewal  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

Beaver  Meadow  Colliery  exhibits  a  considerable  section  of  coal,  raised 
by  steam  power.  A  cubic  yard  of  this  splendid  anthracite  weighs  one  ton 
and  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  Its  analysis,  together  with  that  of  the 
other  mines  we  have  enumerated,  appear  in  our  general  tables.  The  returns 
from  the  Beaver  Meadow  mines  commenced  in  1837.  From  that  year  to 
1842,  inclusive,  a  period  of  six  years,  the  aggregate  sent  to  market  was 


231,894  tons 

la  1844 

70,379  " 

«   1845 

77,227  « 

"   1846 

85,648  " 

-  1847 

109,363  '- 

Total        574^11 
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The  Bud  Mouniam  contains  four  coal  seams,  the  thickest  being  twenty- 
two  feet    The  company  here  sent  down 


In  1843 

2JS44  tons 

«  1844 

13,749   " 

«  1845 

23,914  « 

"  1846 

46,103  « 

«  1847 

60,847  « 

Total         137,457 

Tliere  now  exist  ftcilities,  by  means  of  several  rail  roads,  and  by  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  on  the  east,  by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  on  the  south, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  on  the  west,  for  transporting  to  tidewater  an 
unlimited  supply  of  a  mineral  fuel,  unsurpassed  in  point  of  purity,  probably, 
in  the  world.  So  late  as  1834,  the  Coal  Committee  reported  to  the  state 
legislature  that  *'  the  whole  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  this  middle  anthracite 
region,  was  estimated  at  only  five  hundred  tons,  which  were  hauled  in  wagons 
to  supply  the  neighbouring  districts."  What  has  been  accomplished  since, 
appears  from  the  preceding  notes,  and  show  an  aggregate  production  within 
a  very  few  years,  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  tons. 


III.  THE   NORTHERN   OR  WYOMING,  WILKESBARRE,  AND 
LACKAWANNA,  ANTHRACITE  REGION. 

In  the  western  half  of  this  elongated  basin,  the  coal  formation  occupies 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming;  the  remainder  extends  eastward  to  the 
Carbondale  works,  the  coals  of  which  almost  entirely  go  to  New  York,  and 
are  of  first  rate  quality. 

In  geological  character  this  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  and  second  coal 
6elds  below,  although  it  has  been  less  disrupted.  Mr.  Logan  constructed  a 
transverse  section  in  1842.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  had  made  one  in  1830. 
Here  are  several  coal  seams,  varying  from  three  to  thirty-two  feet  thick ;  but 
their  number  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.*  Near  Wilkesbarre,  the  principal 
coal  mine  or  bed,  consists  of  a  series  of  layers,  amounting  to  twenty-nine 
feet  thickness ;  of  which  only  eighteen  feet  are,  or  lately  were,  worked.  This 
is  mined  by  leaving  pillars  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  square,  and  the  coal 
is  extracted  by  blasting ;  commencing  with  the  upper  seams.  There  are 
several  mines  towards  the  west,  from  this  position ;  some  of  which  are 
accessible  from  the  Susquehanna  river.  They  are  worked  by  means  of  open 
galleries,  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  in  height.  These  are  generally  of  the 
denomination  of  red  or  grey  ash  coals ;  those  to  the  eastward  are  commonly 
of  the  white  ash  kind. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  Wyoming  coals  were  inferior  in  quality 
to  those  of  the  other  districts.  This  evil  reputation  was,  in  great  measure, 
derived  from  the  impolitic  method  of  mining,  during  the  early  years  of  coal 
operations  in  this  valley,  whereby  much  inferior  coal  was  permitted  to  go  to 
market.  Where  regard  is  had  to  a  proper  selection  of  the  purest  seams,  or 
parts  of  seams,  the  coal  is  entitled  to  a  character  equal  perhaps  to  that  of 

•  SUliBAo'f  Joanal,  ISIO.    Alio  Haurd'i  lUfiitar,  vol.  x.  p.  319. 
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roads,  are  the  Sammit  Company,  the  Hazdton,  the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  Beaver 
Meadow,  and  the  Back  Mountain  Companies.  Their  workings  are  chiefly 
hmited  to  the  main  seam,  or  rather  to  a  group  of  three  or  four  seams, 
amounting  to  about  twenty-eight  feet,  the  coal  of  which  is  a  remarkably 
pure  anthracite,  highly  esteemed.  Our  notice  of  these  establishments  must 
be  necessarily  brie£ 

The  Summii  Coal  Company's  operations  until  lately  have  been  carried  on, 
in  great  measure,  as  an  open  quarry,  not  possessing  a  rock  roof  The  entire 
mass  is, estimated  at  twenty-seven  feet  thickness,  in  four  beds  or  divisions, 
and  from  the  undulation  of  the  strata,  it  is  brought  up  two  or  three  times  to 
the  surface  within  the  general  area.  The  works  are  recendy  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  vertical  abd^  and  the  produce  is  as  follows : — 

In  1846        11368  tons 
1847        32,280  << 

The  HazdUm  mines  are  worked  by  **  slopes"  and  steam-power,  on  both 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  basin ;  that  is  to  say,  dipping  in  opposite 
directions  to  the  centre.  About  twenty  feet  thick  of  coaJ,  in  three  seams, 
are  mined  at  this  colliery.  The  basin  contains  two  or  three  smaller  beds,  as 
at  the  summit  mines.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  is  1.550. 

Amount  of  coal  sent  down  to  market  from  the  commencement  of  the 
coliiery  in  1838  to  1844,  inclusive,  was 

271,066  tons 
In  the  year  1845  70,659  « 

«     1846  08,150  " 

^        "     1847        105,766  « 


ToUl        545,641 

The  Sugar  Loaf  mine  takes  the  coal  of  the  north  slope  of  the  Hazdton 
basin,  and  from  the  same  general  bed. 

The  aggregate  in  four  years,  ending  1845,  is  85,439  tons  only.  Circum- 
stances of  a  financial  character  have  interrupted  the  coal  operations  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  they  are  now  on  the  point  of  renewal  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

Beaver  Meadow  Colliery  exhibits  a  considerable  section  of  coal,  raised 
by  steam  power.  A  cubic  yard  of  this  splendid  anthracite  weighs  one  ton 
and  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  Its  analysis,  together  with  that  of  the 
other  mines  we  have  enumerated,  appear  in  our  general  tables.  The  returns 
from  the  Beaver  Meadow  mines  commenced  in  1837.  From  that  year  to 
1842,  inclusive,  a  period  of  six  years,  the  aggregate  sent  to  market  was 


231,894  tons 

In  1844 

70,379  « 

"  1845 

77,227  « 

"   1846 

85,648  « 

«  1847 

109,363  <• 

Total        574^11 
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The  Buck  Mauniam  contains  four  coal  seams,  the  thickest  being  twenty- 
two  feet    The  company  here  sent  down 


In  1843 

2344  tons 

«  1844 

13,749  « 

«  1S46 

23,914  « 

«  1846 

46,103  « 

"  1847 

60,847  " 

Total         137,457 

There  now  exist  ftcilities,  by  means  of  several  rail  roads,  and  by  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  on  the  east,  by  the  Schuylkill  Niavigation  on  the  south, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  on  the  west,  for  transporting  to  tidewater  an 
unlimited  supply  of  a  mineral  fuel,  unsurpassed  in  point  of  purity,  probably, 
in  the  world.  So  late  as  1834,  the  Coal  Committee  reported  to  the  state 
legislature  that  '*  the  whole  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  this  middle  anthracite 
region,  was  estimated  at  only  five  hundred  tons,  which  were  hauled  in  wagons 
to  supply  the  neighbouring  districts."  What  has  been  accomplished  since, 
appears  from  the  preceding  notes,  and  show  an  aggregate  production  within 
a  fery  few  years,  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  tons. 


ni.  THE   NORTHERN   OR  WYOMING,  WILKESBARRE,  AND 
LACKAWANNA,  ANTHRACITE  REGION. 

In  the  western  half  of  this  elongated  basin,  the  coal  formation  occupies 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming;  the  remainder  extends  eastward  to  the 
Carbondale  works,  the  coals  of  which  almost  entirely  go  to  New  York,  and 
are  of  first  rate  quality. 

In  geological  character  this  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  and  second  coal 

fields  below,  although  it  has  been  less  disrupted.    Mr.  Logan  constructed  a 

transverse  section  in  1842.     Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  had  made  one  in  1830. 

Here  are  several  coal  seams,  varying  from  three  to  thirty-two  feet  thick ;  but 

their  number  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.*  Near  Wilkesbarre,  the  principal 

Coal  mine  or  bed,  consists  of  a  series  of  layers,  amounting  to  twenty-nine 

feet  thickness ;  of  which  only  eighteen  feet  are,  or  lately  were,  worked.  This 

is  mined  by  leaving  pillars  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  square,  and  the  coal 

is  extracted  by  blasting ;  commencing  with  the  upper  seams.     There  are 

Several  mines  towards  the  west,  from  this  position ;  some  of  which  are 

Accessible  from  the  Susquehanna  river.  They  are  worked  by  means  of  open 

S^leries,  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  in  height.     These  are  generally  of  the 

^denomination  of  red  or  grey  ash  coals;  those  to  the  eastward  are  commonly 

^>f  the  white  ash  kind. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  Wyoming  coals  were  inferior  in  quality 
^^^  those  of  the  other  districts.  This  evil  reputation  was,  in  great  measure, 
derived  from  the  impolitic  method  of  mining,  during  the  early  years  of  coal 
^^perations  in  this  valley,  whereby  much  inferior  coal  was  permitted  to  go  to 
^^arket.  Where  regard  is  had  to  a  proper  selection  of  the  purest  seams,  or 
P^rts  of  seams,  the  coal  is  entitled  to  a  character  equal  perhaps  to  that  of 

*  SUlimta*!  Jomraal,  ISIO.    Alao  Haurd*a  lUgiator,  vol.  z.  p.  319. 
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any  other.  In  fiiet,  there  is  here,  as  in  every  part  of  the  anthracite  Oelds  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  great  variety  of  ooal,  even  in  the  same  general  seam. 

The  existence  of  this  combustible  was,  apparently,  known  much  earlier, 
than  that  of  the  southern  coal-fields ;  and  we  are  informed  that  it  was  fur- 
nished to  the  United  States  armory  at  Carlisle,  in  1775  and  1776 ;  but  that 
it  had  been  in  use  since  1768,  in  small  quantities. 

Carbondale  is  the  most  important  working  point  from  the  Lackawanna 
region,  at  its  north-east  end;  from  whence,  in  1829,  a  railroad  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  were  opened  to  convey  the  coal  to  the  Hudson 
river,  and  thence  to  New  York ;  the  amount  transported  the  first  year  being 
7000  tons. 

In  1834  and  1845,  the  capital  invested  in  this  coal  undertaking,  was 
stated  to  be  as  follows: 

1835  1845 

Canal  and  Railroad,  123  miles,  •  $2,305^99        2,910,558 

Colliery  esublishment,  canal  boats,  lands,  &c      862,501  245,971 

•3,168,100        3,156,529 

In  1828,  there  was  but  a  solitary  house  on  the  site  of  Carbondale.  It 
contained  in  1833,  2000,  and  in  1840,  2,398  persons,  chiefly  employed  by 
,  the  company,  or  in  transportation,  6lc, 

There  is  no  description  of  fuel,  for  the  use  of  the  Hudson  river  steam 
vessels,  in  higher  repute  than  the  Lackawanna  coal. 

TaNe  of  the  awiauni  of  ArUhracUe  exported  from  the  Northern  Basin  or 

Dhnsiom. 


LncktfTAnnm  Bl4tf«ct           ^ 

T*t*l. 

THn. 

t™,. 

Y«in.    1      Tom.       1 

By  Cmnil  And  Mtrvr. 

By  Lehiih. 

Tom. 

1839 

7,000 

I33» 

123^300 

TODI, 

76,331 

1830 

43,000 

1840 

148,470 

I3it,300     ' 

ia3s 

81,^00 

1841 

193^70 

148,470 

1833 

111,770 

lS4a     ' 

S27,60& 

33,917 

326  J  87 

IS34 

43,700 

1843 

342,000 

47,346 

374.85] 

lfi3J» 

&0,000 

1844 

351.005 

67,740 

'    359,740 

ISM 

10«470 

1845 

S€I»,4S9 

llfifOlS 

1    367,033 

1831 

115,387 

1S46 

3l8fQ00 

178,401 

46 t, 836 

1338 

76,331 

1847 

3^8,203 

102,603 

6p865 

516,363 

389,89f« 

10,340 

e7S«801 

The  oaantitT  thus  &r  recMtered,  as  sent  from  this  region  between  1839  and  1846,  iscle- 
siTe,  is  3,733,686  tons ;  which  is  eridently  less  than  the  amoant  exported  from  the  I 

betides  the  home  eonaomption,     *'"' ..-.-....,. 

riTor. 


It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  amonnt  which  pasted  down  th^ 


The  coals  of  the  Lackawanna  or  Carbondale  district  are  transported  to 
New  York  bj  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  108  miles;  railroad,  18 
miles;  and  river  nanjration,  91  miles.    Total,  217  miles. 

The  coals  of  the  Wyoming  district  descend  the  Susquehanna  194  miles, 
to  tide  at  Havre ;  the  returns  are  from  the  Canal  Commissioners  reporu  ; 
distributing  coal  at  numerous  points  along  the  river. 


Passed  the  Tide  water  Canal  in  1845 
-  "         1846 
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The  Lackawanna  is  conaidered  the  lightest  of  the  white  ash  coals  that 
come  to  market ;  the  usage  of  the  trade  formerly  assigned  thirty-three  bushels 
to  the  ton ;  Schuylkill  thirty,  and  Lehigh  twenty-eight  bushes.  Our  tables 
of  specific  gravities  of  the  whole  series  of  Pennsylvania  anthracites  will, 
however,  bM  exemplify  this. 

Mr.  Logan,  in  a  communication  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in 
1842,  states  that  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  construct  a  section  of  the 
Wyoming  basin,  at  Wilkesbarre ;  and  furnishes  the  details  of  the  formations 
there.  The  coal  beds,  he  estimates  at  14  or  15  in  number,  with  an  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  70  to  80  feet 

• 

IV.     BROAD  TOP  MOUNTAIN— SEMI-BITUMINOUS  COAL- 
FIELD  IN  BEDFORD  AND  HUNTINGDON  COUNTIES. 

Hie  area  of  this  small  detached  coal-field  we  have  not  seen  announced. 
Our  own  calculation  is  about  forty  square  miles. 

Of  how  many  coal  seams  this  basin  is  made  up,  we  have  not  ascertained, 
beyond  the  six  or  seven  that  we  have  examined.  They  vary  in  thickness,  from 
three  to  eight  feet  An  article  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  present  writer,  in  1835,  furnishes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Section,  PI.  VII.,  a  view  of  the  principal  geological  features  of 
this  coal-field.  The  analysis,  in  the  same  paper,  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Clemson,  shows  not  more  than  17  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  and  70  per 
cent  of  carbon. 

An  analysis  from  coal  of  this  region,  in  the  State  report,  shows  only  11 
per  cent  and  84  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  while  a  third  examiner,  Johnson,  finds 
IG  per  cent,  of  the  one  and  77J  per  cent  of  the  other. 

The  requirements  of  the  neighbouring  iron  works,  dtc,  occasion  but  a 
small  amount  to  be  annually  mined;  while  the  insulated  position  of  the 
coal-field,  in  the  absence  of  a  canal  or  railroad,  prevents  a  coal  business  of 
consequence  being  done  here  to  advantage.  There  are  no  returns  on  record 
of  the  quantity  produced  in  this  small  region,  for  the  reasons  assigned.  The 
peculiar  character  of  this  coal,  which  greatly  resembles  the  Stony  Creek 
coal,  although  from  its  remote  position  it  will  for  many  years  remain  in 
reserve,  must  always  confer  a  high  value  upon  it  for  furnace,  foundry,  and 
steam  purposes.*  The  mountain,  in  which  these  coal  seams  occur, "  is  a 
broad  irregular  plateau,  having  several  spurs,  running  out  towards  the 
bounding  valleys."  t 

REMARKS. 

We  are  aware  that,  by  geologists,  the  foregoing  details  of  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  regions  may  be  thought  somewhat  too  statistical.  Yet  if  geology 
be  estimated  with  relation  to  its  practical  usefulness,  and  in  its  cconomiod 
sense : — if  it  be  viewed  in  its  tendency  to  benefit  the  community ;  to  de- 
signate new  channels  for  productive  industry ;  and,— especially  as  regards 
the  New  World, — to  almost  boundless  sources  of  remuneration,  we  need 
not  terminate  this  portion  of  our  subject  with  an  apology  for  the  abundance 
of  that  species  of  information.  It  would  be  difllicult,  indeed,  to  select  a  finer 
field,  wherein  to  demonstrate  the  practical  and  useful  applications  of  the 
science,  tlian  the  country  from  whence  we  write. 

*On  certain  coal  beds  near  Broad  Top  Mountain,  described  nnder  the  denominttion  of 
•'  Bitamiooaa  Anthracite.* '—R.  C.  T.  in  Trana.  Geolog.  Soc.  of  Penn.,  p.  176,  1836. 
t  Geogiaphy  orPesnajlfania,  p.  184. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE. 

Tn  the  following  summary  are  exhibited  the  periodical  yearly  |>roduetion 
of  anthracite,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  tons  sent  to  market  by  fariooa 
avenues,  at  the  corresponding  periods.  Of  the  home  conaamptioo  for 
domestic  ose,  for  manufectoriea,  blast-furoaces,  forges,  rolling-mills,  and  the 
coal  which  is  conveyed  by  other  routes  from  the  mining  districts  than  the 
railroads  and  canals,  we  possess  no  returns  or  direct  means  of  judging. 

As  the  best  illustration  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  coal  trade,  and  of  its 
influence  on  the  domestic  commerce  of  Philadelphia,  since  the  opening  of 
the  mines,  we  annex  to  our  table,  in  the  fifth  column,  a  statement  of  the 
enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  sixth  column,  the 
coistwise  arrivals  at  the  same  port,  and  in  the  corresponding  years. 
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Tirat  cargo  of  coal  aent  to  Philadelphia.'^ 
In  this  year  there  were  raised  at  Manch  I 
1820K  Chunk,  in  Abe  Lehigh  region,  which  > 
continued  the  only  source  of  supply  tor 
five  years, 

^he  first  returns  from  the  Schuylkill^ 
coal  district,  and  which,  with  Manch 
Chunk,  formed  the  two  sources  far  four 

.years, 

^First  returns  from  the  Lackawanna  dis>' 
trict,  which,  added  io  the  former,  pro- 
duced in  the  three  coal  regions,  during 
five  years, 

^The  Swaura  district  opened,  forming' 
the  fourth,  for  three  years, 
I A  fiflh  region,  the  Beaver  Meadow/^ 
came  into  operation, 

f  Another  colliery,  the  Hazleton,  in  the 

^middle  region,  now  commenced,  and, 

I  [  with  the  five  others,  sent  to  market, 

J  The  Shamokin  and    the    Sugar  Loaf 
mines,  now  contributed  to  the  supply, 
altogether  furnishing 
;The  united  eiportation  from  all  these! 
'localities  was 

The  Wyoming,  or  Wilkesbarre  district, 
now  first  appears  in  the  returns,  32,. 
1  917  tons.    To  this  may  be  added  the 
A  amount  mined,  during  several  preced- 
ing years,  by  the  Lykens  Valley  Com- 
(^pany,  estimated  at  60,000  tons. 
General  production  this  year, 
( Includes  the  first  returns  from  the  Buck  ) 
(Mountain,  ) 

General  production, 

(General  production,  including  many) 
>new  collieries,  ( 

(General  production  comorises  a  great S 
}  number  of  mines,  opened  within  a  few  > 
(  years,  particulariy  in  Schuylkill  Co.,  ) 
(General  production,  business  increase) 
(638,317  tons,  5 


Tons. 
865 

34,893 

113,083 

383,547 
881,036 

739,S93 

819,327 
865,414 

1,108,899 

1,018,001 
1,263,539 
1,631,669 
2,023,052 

2,343,992 

2,982,309 


Tons. 
365 

53,935 

355,015 

1,941,736 
4,131,548 

4,870,841 

5,690,168 
6,555,582 

7,607,398 

.8,715,399 
9,978,938 
11,610,607 
13,633,659 

15,977,651 

18,959,960 


Tons, 
24,117 

29,421 

27,494 

46,653 
58,237 

60,161 

63,790 
67,045 

71,588 

100,641 
104,340 
114,894 


VttseU 
877 

1195 

2210 

2686 
7776 

10,860 

11,188 
9,706 

11,738 

10,457 
7,659 
8,016 

11,476 

14,971 
18,069 


There  are  various  tables  in  circulation,  but  none  are  complete  in  all  the 
details.  In  compiling  the  foregoing  statement,  we  bare  adhered  to  the 
official  returns  of  the  various  companies  u  far  as  poMible,  asaisled  by  Ibe 
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tnnual  somnitrj  poUiahed  in  the  PoUayiUe  Mineii'  Joama],  and  the  PhUt- 
delphia  Commercial  Liat 


PHILADELPHIA,  READING  AND  POTTSVILLE  RAILROAD, 
For  the  Transportatum  ofAiUhradte. 

The  increasing  demand  for  the  anthracite  of  Pennsjlrania,  the  rapid  in- 
troduction of  this  combustible  into  most  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  cities 
of  the  seaboard,  for  domestic  purposes  as  an  economical  substitute  for  wood, 
and  its  enlarging  consumption  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  almost 
ererj  ^here,  where  steam  was  the  mo? ing  power,  accelerated,  at  a  corre- 
sponding rate,  the  requirements  of  the  owners  and  uses  of  the  collieries  for 
adequate  facilities  of  transportation. 

The  project  of  a  continuous  railroad  from  the  mines  of  Schuylkill  county 
to  the  rif er  Delaware,  the  nearest  point  of  shipment  at  Philadelphia,  first 
receif ed  the  legislatife  sanction  in  1833,  and  in  1835  the  arrangements 
ha?ing  been  organized,  the  work  was  commenced. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1838,  the  railroad  between  Reading  and  Norristown, 
uniting  there  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Norristown  railroad,  altogether  a 
distance  of  fifly-four  miles  was  opened  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 
In  December,  1839,  the  line  of  railroad  between  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
was  opened  for  transportation.  Subsequently,  the  works  were  extended  at 
its  southern  extremity  to  its  terminus  at  Richmond,  on  the  Delaware,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  northward  to  Port  Carbon,  near  Pottsville.  On  the  first 
day  of  January,  1842,  the  first  locomotive  and  train  passed  over  the  whole 
line,  between  Pottsville  and  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  ninety-three  miles. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  or  quantity  of  coals  con- 
veyed on  this  railroad,  and  the  receipts  for  transportation  of  the  same,  from 
the  commencement,  in  1841,  for  the  years  ending  November  30th,  annu- 
ally, compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Company. 
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Frelf  ht  and  toll 
for  coal. 
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per  ton. 

1841 
1843 
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218,711 

421,958 

814,279 

1,188,*258 

1,360,681 

•278,840 

448,508 

886,939 

1,600,667 

1,698,664 

tl.27 
1.06^, 

1.35 
1.25 

Total, 

4,054,489     1 

From  the  same  official  reports  we  perceive  that  the  amount  of  running 
machinery,  in  employment  in  each  year,  on  this  railroad,  was  as  follows: 
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I%e  mmiber  qfpMMOigtrs  irmttporUd,  the  reu^fir  tkeirfan,  and  tki 
mmber  of  miles  traveBed^  are  Miff  .* 


Tean. 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


Nonberof 
ptsiengert. 


66f554 
66,50S 
63,719 
88,641 
97,463 


MUm  tnTeUed, 


3,467,439 
3,159,909 
3,049,493 
4,154,914 
4,560,360 


Receipts. 


f71,895 
93,363 
103,411 
141,749 
156,301 


Hie  total  length  of  lateral  railroads  connecting  with  the  Reading  railroad, 
under  other  chvters  and  corporations,  but  all  contributing  to  its  business, 
using  its  cars,  and  returning  them  loaded  with  ooal,  was  about  ninety-fit e 
miles,  in  1846.* 

According  to  the  annual  general  account  of  the  company  for  the  year 
ending  30th  November,  1846,  the  total  cost  of  the  railroad,  locomoti? es, 
cars,  real  estate,  depots,  and  materials,  is  $11  fi89jQd6. 

During  the  year  1846,  there  were  cleared  from  Port  Richmond,  the  ship- 
ping depot  of  this  company,  on  the  Delaware, 
Number. 
7,485  vessels,  carrying  692,464  tonst  of  Schuylkill  coal. 

Alio        1,468  <<  181,792         ^    Lehigh  coal. 

Total       8,d53  1,074,256 

In  1647, 11,439  from  Port  Richmond. 


8CHUTLKILL  NAVIOATIQN, 

JPor  ike  iranspartaiien  ofAnikraeUe^-^eiigik  ome  kwidred  amd  efghi  amd  a 
quarter  mUe$t  hekage  six  hoAred  and  tmenhfftet. 

This  canal,  which  was  commenced  some  yeare  before  the  importance  of 
the  Pottsville  coal-field  was  known,  or  even  suspected,  affords,  through  the 
annual  reports  of  its  directors,  an  unerring  criterion  of  the  rapid  advancement 
of  the  coal  trade. 

Table  of  the  annual  number  of  tans  of  Anthracite,  the  amotaii  oftoU  received 
thereon,  and  the  average  rates  of  toUper  ton  on  the  SchuyUtiu  Naoigatum, 
from  the  commencement  of  its  coal  trade  in  1825 ;  compiled  from  the  com- 
pan^s  annual  reports. 
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•  BflMfi'  Joamal,  Janoanr  S3d,  1847. 

t  pyiaddphu  Commercid  List,  JiAMry  l6Uiy  1847. 
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M.  Chevalier  eoneetly  remarks,  that  the  falne  of  thie  anthracite  regioii 
[giaenient]  has  literally  become  immense ;  and  its  workings  fexploitation] 
mve  accomplished  a  rerolotion  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Atlantic 
states.*  This  canal  was  commenced  in  1817,  but  it  was  not  until  1825 
thai  anthracite  commenced  to  form  the  principal  part  of  its  tonnage. 

In  1883  the  number  of  canal  boats  used  on  the  Schuylkill  Navigation, 
was  580. 

In  1843  the  number  of  loaded  canal  boats  which  passed  down  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation,  was  as  follows — 

Covered  boats,  adapted  to  the  direct  trade  from  Pottsville  to  New  York, 
averaging  sixty  tons,  .....  278 

Oj^  canal  boats,  for  coal,  ....  434 

Lime  boats,  and  misceUaneous,     ....  58 

Registered,  as  passing  the  Fairmount  locks  -  -  770 

The  usual  boating  season  is  thirty-live  weeks,  annually. 

The  tonnage  has  been  annually  advancing,  from  32,000  tons  in  1826,  to 
540,000  tons  in  1845.  The  charges  on  the  transportation  of  coal  have  been 
reduced  during  this  period. 

In  1826  the  tolls  received  amounted  to  somewhat  less  than  1  i  cent  per  mile. 
1843thewhole  charge,  including  freight  and  toll,  •<       1^    «        << 
1845        "  "  "     (toll  J  of  1  cent)  **      1      «        « 

The  actual  toll  received  each  year  from  1825  to  1845,  is  shown  in  the 
preceding  table. 

In  the  latter  year,  the  universal  voice  of  those  concerned  in  the  coal 
business,  and  of  the  great  body  of  residents  and  proprietors  of  manufactories 
along  the  line,  having  for  some  time  called  for  further  improvement  of  the 
navigation,  the  stockholders  resolved  to  enlarge  the  works,  so  as  to  pass  boats 
of  three  times  the  former  tonnage.  Accordingly,  the  whole  of  the  season' 
of  1840  was  devoted  to  this  undertaking,  and  the  navigation  was  necessarily 
suspended  during  that  year. 

Four  thousand  men  were  employed  on  these  works,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  an  adequate  supply  of  mechanics  could  be  raised  to  carry  on 
the  work  with  a  rapidity  commensurate  with  the  wishes  of  the  directors. 

Amidst  many  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  caused  by  repeated  freshets 
and  the  destruction  of  half  completed  works,  the  great  object  was  accom- 
plished at  the  close  of  ld4G,  in  a  satisfactory  style,  and  with  a  rapidity  which 
admits  of  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  internal  improvements  of  this 
country.  The  report  of  the  president  and  managers  of  the  company,  4th 
January,  1847,  details  all  these  circumstances,  and  the  final  result. 

The  capacity  of  the  present  navigation,  is  therein  stated  as  being  nine 
times  as  great  as  the  canal  when  originally  opened  to  the  trade.  It  now 
arerages  more  than  seventy  feet  in  width,  and  six  feet  deep.  It  is  adapted 
for  boats  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  burthen,  and  will  be 
adcc|uate  to  the  convenient  transit  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  tons. 

The  aggregate  investment  of  the  company  on  the  1st  January,  1847, 
including  all  liabilities,  as  well  for  the  construction  of  the  work  as  for  boats 
and  cars,  dtc,  amounted  to  $5,785,667. 

Besides  the  canal  boats  specified  above,  the  company  possess  three  hun- 
dred cars,  to  run  upon  the  lateral  railroads. 

*  Hittoire  et  detcriptioii  det  Voiei  de  comiDanieatioo  tux  Etata-Unif,  par  M.  ChtvalMr. 
Pans,  1840. 
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Quantity  of  SckuyUaB  Coal  mmuatty  soid  in  PkUadthJda.fcr  home 
sianption,  which  desanded  by  the  SchuylldU  Namgatinu 


DeliTered  at  Philadelphia,^ 

Tears. 

Tons. 

Tmn. 

TOBt. 

1836 
1837 
1838 
IR39 
1840 

61,944 

71,916 

98,707 

100,694 

90,000 

1841 
1849 
1844 
1847 

89,000 

88,000 

97,600 

836,610 

The  registration  of  the  consumption  in  Philadelphia,  appears  to  ha?e  been 
discontinued.  The  quantity  which  was  received  by  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1847,  by  railroad,  was  203^0  tons. 

Fre^hts  of  SchuyVaU  Cod  camtuMyfrom  PottsmUe  in  the  snomth  of  October 
in  each  year^  pet  ton. 


1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

fTo  Philadelphia  bj  Canal, 

$0.85 

1.00 

2.00 

Freight  aid  Toll   J 
From  PotUTille    5 

To  Philadelphia  by  RaUroad, 

1.25 

1.40 

1.70 

To  Richmond, 

1.60 

2.00 

To  New  York, 

a.35 

3.50 

2.70 

fTo  New  York, 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.30 

To  Albany  and  Troy, 

1.50 

\J60 

1.45 

Freifflits 
From  the  Depot  . 
at  Richoiond  oa  ] 

To  Hartford,  Con.  - 

1.66 

1.65 

To  Salem, 

2.37^ 

To  Boston,  -           -           . 

1.70 

1.70 

1.50 

2JK) 

the  Delaware 

To  Fall  RiTer  and  Profidence, 
To  Baltimore, 
^To  Washington, 

1.35 

1.40 

1.30 
.75 
.80 

1.80 

On  the  enlargement  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation,  in  1846,  it  was  esti* 
mated  by  the  directors  thai  the  actual  cost  of  freight  from  Pottoville  to  New 
York,  with  an  adequate  supply  of  large  boats,  would  be  about  91*35  per  ton. 
The  freight  in  August,  1847,  was,  however,  $2.00  to  Richmond  only. 

The  direct  exportation  of  coal  from  the  Schuylkill  region,  which  de- 
scended the  Schuylkill  Navigation  and  the  Delaware  and  i^ritan  Canal,  to 
New  York.* 


rMi*.        L<Md.d  Cuil  Boat*. 

Ton*. 

1839 

27,000 

1840 

64,388 

1841                1,354 

78,296 

1842                2,243 

126,554 

1843               2,045 

119,972 

1844 

111^21 

1845 

116.610 

1840  Nat.  suspended. 

We  have  seen  a  stiteroent,  purporting  to  exhibit  the  importance  to  Penn- 
aylvania  of  the  trade  in  anthracite : — that  in  the  year  1845,  independent  of 
the  quantity  consumed  in  the  State,  there  were  shipped  to  other  states,  as 

*  Aaanal  Reporta. 
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much  coal  as  amoontad  at  the  average  value  [94.00  per  tonj  at  the  place 
of  shipment,  to  the  sum  of  95,000,000.*  In  1847,  the  value  of  the  anthra- 
cite shipped  at  tidewater  for  other  states,  was  not  less  than  910,000,000. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  ANTHRACTTf  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

With  the  ezceptioD  of  iron,  in  the  mining  and  manufacture  of  which, 
according  to  the  census  returns  of  1841,  more  than  twenty  millions  of  capi- 
tal were  employed  in  the  United  States, — nearly  eight  millions  of  which 
appertained  to  Pennsylvania,— the  coal  production  of  this  State  then  gave 
employment  to  more  workmen,  and  more  capital  than  all  the  other  minerals 
in  the  Union  combined,  or  more  than  2^  times ;  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tahle: 


Men  emploTed  in  mioiog 
Capital  inveated, 
Escluive  of  the  caoali 
railroada,       Pertoni, 

United  SutM  in  1840. 

Peoniylvania  la  1840. 

Lead. 

Gold. 

All  other 
Ifeule. 

Antliraclte. 

BIcnnlD. 
one  Coal. 

Total 
Coal. 

1,017 
$1,346,756 

2.791 

1,046 
$334,325 

Sum  tot. 

728 
$238,980 

$1,820,061 

2,997 
$4,334,102 

1,798 
#300,416 

4,796 
4,634,518 

In  1847,  the  capital  invested  in  the  canals  and  railroads,  communicating 
with  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylfania  alone,  amounted  to  more  than 
forty  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  wholly  independent  of  the  capital  employed 
in  the  coal  regions,  and  the  trade  consequent  upon  it. 


RAPID  AUGMENTATION  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  distressing  years,  from  1841  to  1843,  when 
every  species  of  property  was  alarmingly  depreciated,  and  all  business 
appeared  to  be  paralyzed,  the  anthracite  trade  in  its  various  departments, 
although  not  yielding  enormous  profits,  steadily  and  rapidly  acquired  im- 
portance, from  the  period  of  its  commencement.  Each  succeeding  year  saw 
new  fields  explored ;  new  deposits  discovered ;  more  enterprise  exerted  in 
opening  approaches  from  the  seaboard  to  the  coal  beds,  and  more  avenues 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mineral  fuel  through  the  wilderness ;  more 
capital  invested  in  this  fruitful  branch  of  industry  and  commerce.  Each 
year  added  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  extent,  the  limits,  the  existence,  of 
these  vast  carboniferous  masses ;  and  advanced  our  progress  in  the  science 
of  industrial  and  economic  geology.  As  in  the  building  of  the  mighty 
£g}'ptian  pyramid,  each  year  saw  arise,  with  augmented  bulk,  and  still  in- 
creasing magnitude,  that  immense  fbbric  which  had  commenced  from 
nothing. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  an  elaborate  description  of  the  Pcnn- 
sjlrania  coel-fields  can  be  satisfactorily  presented.  Tliat  task  will,  no  doubt, 
ere  long  be  executed  by  able  hands,  under  all  the  advantages  which  the  in- 
fluence and  the  resources  of  the  State  government  can  center.  In  the  mean 
while,  a  selection  from  the  notes  which  have  accumulated  under  the  authors 
hands, — although  derived  from  sources  common  to  all, — in  the  absence  of 

*  AnUiraeite  Gaiette,  Feb.  7th,  1846. 
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data  more  scientific,  and  of  statistics  more  oflleial,  w31  be  the  best  subatitnte 
he  can  ofTer. 

The  following  table  in  the  diagram  form,  so  ftr  as  extends  down  to  1842, 
is  compiled  by  adding  to  the  amount  sent  to  market  in  each  year,  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  on  hand  at  its  commencement,  and  dedooting  the  snrfrfos  remain- 
ing at  its  expiration.  The  succeeding  years  represent  the  production, 
annually.  From  1842  to  1848,  the  returns  are  of  the  amount  which  reached 
tide. 

Adhering  to  the  metaphor  which  he  has  emf^oyed,  the  writer  presents 
his  readers  with  a  diagram  of  this  statistical  pyramid; — built,  not  with 
granite,  nor  sienite,  nor  ponderous  marble,  but  with  Pennsylvania  anthracite, 
and  reared  by  her  industrious  citizens  and  free  labourers. 

Which  of  the  two  fabrics, — that  '*  of  the  olden  time,"  or  this,  in  the  build- 
ing  of  which  most  of  us  have  had  a  hand, — is  most  conducive  to  *'  the  good 
use  of  man  V  let  the  economists  say. 

Mr.  Gliddon  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians,  in  daya  of  yore,  builded  their 
pyramids  *'  from  the  top  downwards" — and  so,  too,  have  we  constructed  our 
pyramid.  We  are,  therefore,  not  without  good  precedents,  as  venerable  as 
they  are  substantial,  for  such  a  practice. 

And  now  let  us  compare  our  work  with  theirs. 

We  are  told  that  it  employed  100,000  men,  during  twenty  years,  to  con- 
struct the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  or  Shoopho,  and  that  ten  preceding  yeara  were 
requisite  merely  to  prepare  the  materials,  and  to  convey  them  from  the 
quarry,  a  distatice  of  twenty  miles.  Now  this,  the  largest  of  all  the  pyramids, 
contained  an  area  of  3,300,000  cubical  yarda.  Allowing  the  ordinary  com- 
putation, that  a  cubic  yard  of  anthracite  is  equivalent  to  one  ton  in  weight, 
and  as  we  have  brought  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  about  nineteen 
millions  and  a  half  of  cubic  yards  or  tons,  and  have  conveyed  them  an 
average  distance  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  we  have,  in  twenty- 
five  years,  acquired  materials  about  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  six  such 
structures,  united  in  one.  Such  are  the  colossal  proportions  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania Pyramid. 

To  be  sure,  the  outline  is  not  synmietrically  beautiful,  nor  in  that  strict 
geometrical  proportion  which  the  eye  delights  to  dwell  on,  or  which  the 
architect  loves  to  contemplate.  True,  its  upper  portion  is  somewhat  too 
attenuated ;  but,  then,  we  make  it  up  in  the  base.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  we  admit,  the  outline  had  more  of  the  spire  than  of  the  pyramid  about 
it ;  but  then  we  were  short-handed ;  and,  moreover,  as  soon  as  we  discovered 
our  error,  we  lost  very  little  time  in  correcting  that,  as  the  books  show;  and 
we  soon  adopted  more  substantial  proportions. 

The  base  is  now  so  broad  and  so  firmly  planted,  and  the  structure  has 
withstood  such  heavy  storms  of  late  years,  that  no  fears  for  its  permanence 
and  future  increase  can  now  be  entertained. 

Success,  then,  to  our  great  Pennsylvania  Pyramid!  May  its  proportions 
increase  and  overshadow  the  land !— may  it  ensure  protection,  security,  and 
prosperity  to  all  who  seek  its  shelter,  or  who  labour  around  its  base ! — to  all 
who  contribute  towards  its  enlargement ! 
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UNITEQ  OTATSS  OF  AMERICA. 
ANTHRACITES-STATISTICS  OF  PRODUCTION. 


Lehigh  Company^t  Muu$,  So  rapid  was  the  increase  in  the  demand  for 
anthracite,  after  the  export  trade  commenced  in  the  year  1825,  [although 
the  home  market  originated  in  1821,1  that  in  ten  years,  as  appoirs  from  the 
official  returns  in  1S35,  the  number  of  coasting  vessels  that  received  freights 
of  the  coal  which  had  descended  the  Delaware,  was  one  thousand  and 
sizty^nine. 

AmomU  o/AnihracUe  sent  dawn  from  the  Oompamfs  mines  ai  Mauck  C%ukk 

ana  Room  Run. 


11  years,  previoasly  to 

Yetrt.    1  co.»t  ninet. 

Tears. 

Tom  ftom  the 
Co.'f  minet. 

1831 
1831 
1833 
1837 
-1838 
1839 
1840 

307,887 
44,683 
133,441 
800,000 
154,693 
143,507 
103,364 

1841 
1848 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

78,164 
163,763 
138,836 
319,345 
257,740 
274,633 
334,9<29 

Oeneral  statement  of  the  Coal  eofweyed  on  the  Lehigh  Navigation. 

Until  so  late  as  1837,  the  only  coal  sent  down  to  market  was  from  the 
Lehigh  Company's  own  mines,  in  the  Southern  Region. 


Tean. 


Periodical  lacraaae. 


Tom  of  coal 
traMported. 


Tolta  chiefly 
artoinff  fhtm 


1886 
1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 
184'^ 
1846 
1847 


The  annual  aoantity  had  increaead  firom  365  tone  ia  1820  to 
(Bt  the  addition  of  the  BeaYer  Meadow  coal  from  the) 

2d  District 
[  iThe  Haxleton  Company'!  miaet  oaiM  into  operation,' 
!  and  the  whole 
'The  Sugar  Loaf  minee  comnaaeed  ia  addition,  making  ^ 

ithii  year 
Additional  mines  were  pot  ia  work  ia  the  2d  Region,  ; 
in  this  and  following  years. 

The  reduction  is  owing  to  tiM  damtfo  to  the  eanal  by! 
(a  freshet. 
Quantity  sent  down  by  tho  Labigh  Navigation, 

"        cc  c<  «  «•  (some) 

^delay  on  accou  nt  of  strika  or  boatmen,)  ) 

A  considerable  improTemont  ia  the  trade  of  thii  year. 
A  very  favourable  year  fbr  traaaporutioa. 
do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 


148,211 
824,095 

214,211 

221,850 

225,585 

143,038 

272,553 

267,826 

377.094 
429,492 
622,297 
643,612 


$110,905 
149,266 

125,411 

141,300 

143,335 

65.792 

157,844 

173,660 

170,759 
203,405 


Sh^^ments  of  Lehigh  Cod  from  Bristol  to  Philadelphia,  and  ports  on  the 

Delaware. 


Tears. 

Tom. 

Yean. 

T^oe. 

Tears. 

Tons. 

Lehigh  Co.    Others  no 
separate  account  kept 
Mince  1844. 

1821 
1825 
1830 
1833 

525 
11,245 

12,601 
25,000 

1884 
1835 
1839 

Ill 

889 

1842 
1843 
1844 

50,780 
77,840 
35,972 

*  History  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Nan^tioo  Company,  1840,  p.  61. 
t  Annual  reporu  of  Uie  Managers.    The  separate  amounts  of  toll  on  the  coal  are  not 
diatioguiahod  in  tha  pablitbod  roUmM. 
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LEHIGH  COAL  STATISTICS. 


The  fdlowing  table  ftom  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  Commiaaionere'  annoal 
reporta,  shows  Sie  amount  of  anthracite  received  on  the  Delaware  division 
of  the  State  Canal,  at  the  andermentioned  points. 


Seot  MMUiward  from  Easton, 
IUc«ivMl  at  BriMol, 

1844. 

1845. 

1840. 

1847. 

Tom. 
301,956 
290,105 

Tom. 

398,821 
835,199 

Tons. 
622,990 
387,786 

Tom. 
450,178 

Shipments  and  clearances  from  Philadelphia  and  Bristol,  laden  with 
Lehigh  coal,  in  1846,  1468  vessels,  exclusive  of  boats,  carrying  181,792 
tons.* 

Summary  of  Coal  brought  to  Tide  from  the  three  principal  regions. 


I  The  anregate  of  cotl  brought  down  by  the 
iLebigh  Navigation  from  the  commencement 
[of  the  trade  in  1820,  incloding  that  from  the 
|Lebi^Compao7*a  minea,  the  Beaver  Meadow, 
iffazleton,  Sagar  Loaf,  and  other  coUieriea,  to 
jlS45-6>7,  [exclaaifo  or81,9S5  tona  from  Sha- 
mnkin  coo? eyed  by  another  route,] 
I  The  Schaylkill  region  had  prodaced  ap  to 
I  the  tame  period,  [excluaive  of  233,288  ton» 
from  Pinegrove,] 

I     The  Northern  region  ient  to  market  by  the 
nana/ OMinift, 


1845. 


Tom. 

3,205,734 

7,392,744 
2,676,473 


1840. 


Tone. 

3,635,187 

8,953,098 
3,088.341 


1847. 


Tona. 

4,313,085 

10,587,054 
3,767,142 


In  the  annexed  diagram,  bearing  the  title  of  **the  Stream  of  the  Lehigh 
eoal  trade"  we  have  exhibited,  under  one  view,  the  whole  extent,  past  and 
present,  of  the  trade,  from  its  origin.  We  represent,  in  this  sketch,  the  main 
stream  and  the  lateral  channels  through  which  the  anthracite  finds  its  way 
to  market.  True  it  is,  the  stream  has  heretofore  flowed  somewhat  irregu- 
larij;  sometimes  embarrassed  by  natural  obstacles  and  unexpected  calami- 
ties; sometimes  interrupted  by  temporary  causes;  yet  has  it  ever  pursued 
its  accelerated  course,  and  onwards  advanced  in  an  accumulated  volume. 
Notwithstanding  every  check,  always  has  it  surmounted  all  barriers;  always 
maintained  its  progressive  character.  Always  has  it  given  promise,  in  no 
distant  time,  of  a  mighty  flood;  prolific — fertilizing — reproductive.  Suc- 
cess, then,  to  the  Stream  of  the  Lehigh  coal  trade!  Onward  may  it  flow; 
swelling  in  its  volume;  bearing  on  its  surface  and  in  its  inmost  depths,  the 
elements  of  prosperity  to  all  who  embark  upon  its  waters !  For  ourselves, 
and  in  our  day,  we  perceive  but  the  beginning.  We  approach  but  the 
fountain  head ; — the  margin  of  a  stream  to  whose  capacity  we  can  suggest 
no  ultimate  limit.  We  see,  but  darkly,  the  outline  of  that  magnificent  future^ 
to  which  all  things  are  tending,  when  its  projectors  shall  cease  to  exist 


*  Philadelphim  Conmaroial  Liat,  16th  January,  1847. 
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Fig.  la 

THE  STREAM  OF  THE  LEHIGH  COAL  TRADE,  D0RINO  TWENTT-EIOHT 

TEARS. 


Htireh  Chtink  to 
£»»tan. 

Vilfi^Z^  C^Ttk 

CkpaI. 

Ttari. 

Tod.. 

M^Von^^^^^ 

Yd«rji. 

Tottft. 

1820 
1825 
1830 
1834 
1833 
1840 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

365 
28,393 
41,760 
13l;250 
314,211 
225,585 
272,653 
367,826 
377,094 
429.453 

52a,as7 

643,971 

1843 
1842 
1M1 

1840 
1839 
1838 
1836 

30,000 
2O,60g 
3,755 
30,210 
48,431 
49,700 
23,000 

^ 

EmIoh  to  Brliiol. 

1836 
183S 
1840 
1842 

1843 
1844 
1845 
1&I6 
IS47 

112,081 

151,78$ 
171,210 
211,817 
197,000 
290,105 
335J99 
387,786 
450  J  79 

1847 
1fH5 
1843 
1843 
1839 
1838 
1836 

134,667 
30,385 
49  J  60 
43,649 
31,000 
11,679 
30,009 

^^^^^ 

1 

ShsTd 

IJf  iftfi'ftrf  u  Rf/nff 

rrt    Cftftn/           1 

M 

r 

BbLpp«d  to  Phtla- 

^^^L          ^B^k 

§lilp|i»d  fhr 
E*tl«rD  Port!. 

lasi 

1625 
1830 
1843 
1843 
184fi 

i25     1 
11^45 
12,60t 
50,780 

laipTSt 

1B33 

1835 
iK30 
1N38 
1830 
1942 
)S43 
1844 

63 

25,52)1 
15,271 
30,000 
4  4,000 
117,397 
IS!tn«26 
13<U074 

' 

%; 

%Jl 
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EXPORTS  OF  Ain'HIlACrrE  FROM  THE  SCHUTLEaL  AND  DELAWARE. 


Statement  of  the  number  of  tons  of  anthracite,  which  had  descended  from 
the  Lehigh  and  Schoylkill  navigations,  and  which  were  Bhiin>ed  for  export- 
ation coasiunset  together  with  Uie  number  of  vessels  of  all  sorts,  [brigs, 
schooners,  and  sloops,]  freighted  therewith  at  Philadelphia  or  Bristol. 

This  natement  is  exclusive  of  the  coal  which  jmud  through  the  Dela- 
ware and  Rarilan,  and  the  Morris  canals.* 


Umgk  OmI.  flilpped  cMitwiM 

Sebnylkill  OmU  kMM  StSrtirlM  from  tiM 
DelaWmre.at  PhilaBBi&ud  Port  Rlcliinond. 

AMi  Erbtol  UMl  Pkiladelpbla. 

VeMelB 

Vmm* 

▼cMeli 

Tom. 

cleared. 

Toip. 

cleared. 

No. 

lass 

4 

m 

U95 

190 

r8^ 

18S0 

644 

63^189 

1818 

328 

30,753 

2,010 

198,HB 

18M 

1069 

70,194 

2,361 

267^ 

MM 

361 

30,076 

3,226 

3U|8I8 

18S7 

51 

6,549 

i   3,070 

328|8W 

1818 

96 

38,977 

1   2,695 

278,888 

I8S9 

158 

44,000 

;   2,561 

286,888 

1841 

1   3,065 

367,818 

1848 

ftomBrlalol. 

117,397 

'   2,134 

256^888 

1844 

1127 

130,074 

1 

1846 

1468 

181,792 

7,485 

892484^     From  Port 
1,375^880  iBidunond  only. 

184lf 

11,439 

PRICES  OF  ANTHRACITE  IN  PUlUlMUPBIA. 

Jvcriye  Rdail  Prices  for  unbroken  Coal,  delinmnd  im  Philade^hia,  per 
ton  rf  SC240  lbs.,  chief  y  derived  from  the  Cgmmwtiul  List,  and  from 
BidndtM  Reporter,  and  iJte  Pennsylvania  Inqmnr* 


Ttara. 


Ukteh  0chB9. 
WUte    Radf 


law 

1S30 
1833 
1834 
l(i36 
1833 


Yeara. 


;  White 
Aab. 


88^.  87i>0  I  1840 
6.00  6^'  1S42 
6.00  6.00  ;  1844 
6.00  6.S6  I  1845 
6.00  7^,.  1846 
6JM),     6.00.:  1847 


Bchiiylkill 
Red  Aeh 


$5.50  85.50 
4.25 


4.50 
5.00' 


3.50 
3.50  to  4.00 
4.25  to  4.50 
4.50  to  4.75 


See  alio  tba  diagram  of  Lehigh 
prices  of  aathrBOiie,  [Fig.  14.] 

Thoae  prioca  an,  or  coorac,  only 
approiioMtO. 

The  Bekmifltaf  white  ath  coal  haa 
of  lata  Yoan  almoat  luperaeded  the 
use  of  LtUmk  eool.  in  Philadelphia, 
and  ia  gaMllj  lOtiiied  at  25  cenu  per 
ton,  bolow  tto  Bchaylkill  red  aah. 

SeediagiaBi.  [Fig.  15.]  Schuyl- 
kill priooa  ofulhraeite. 


•  Partly  taken  from  the  Commercial  Liat  of  Philad^pUa,  Jaa.  9,  1847. 
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DSLAWARE  AND  RARITAN  CANAL. 

PemiBjrlftiiia  coals  [Schuylkill  and  Lehigh]  which  passed  through  the 
Maware  and  Raritan  Canal  to  New  York. 
Ytar$.  Tons. 

1842,  171,754 

1644,  367,496 

1845,  872,072  Tons. 

1846,  339,923  \  Lehigh  Coal,        134,667 

1847,  540,200  ]  Schuylkill,  405,533 

Number  of  Canal  Boats  which  cleared  from  Bristol,  on  the  Ddaware 
CanaL 

Years.  Boats. 

1842, 4603 

1845, 7361 

1846, 7785 

1847, 9206 

Total  number  of  clearances  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  1846,  of 
coals  of  aU  descriptions,  8953  fessels,  averaging  120  tons,  and  containing 
1,063|228  tons,  in  addition  to  that  shipped  in  bmts  from  the  Lehigh.*^  In 
the  year  1847,  the  number  of  clearances  of  vessels  laden  with  coal,  from 
Port  Richmond,  near  Philadelphia,  was  increased  to  11,439. 

Rates  of  Commission  as  regards  coal,  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Trade. 

Commission  on  Sales,         ....        5  per  cent 
Receiving  Commission,  -        -        -        -  10  cents  per  ton. 

DOMESTIC  COMMERCE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  tables  show  the  progressive  increase,  in  periods  of  five 
years,  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  total  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of  that 
port ;  which  increase  is,  in  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  coal  trade  of 
Pennsylvania,  within  the  last  twenty  years.! 


Ttan. 

CoMtwiM. 

ToUl  Ton- 
nate  regttt- 
ered,  enrolled 
and  licensed. 

;  Yean. 

Coastwise. 

Tout  Ton- 
nace  ref  1st. 
ered,  enrolled 
and  licensed. 

LkenMd  and 
enrolled 
TonnAfe. 

Enrolled  and 

licensed  Ton- 

nage. 

1791 
1795 
1800 
1806 
1810 
1816 
18M 
1826 

3,922 
7,326 
8,032 
11,000 
16,803 
29,360 
24,117 
29,421 

67,620 
90,946 

103,011 
87.264 

125.258 
87,264 
83,676 
95,011 

1830 
1836 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1846 

24,236 
49,860 
67,045 
71,688 
67,749 

72,216 
86,446 
103,944 
106,806 
100,641 
104,340 
114,894 

There  are  a  few  unavoidable,  but  not  very  material,  discrepancies  in  some 
of  these  returns,  owing  to  the  different  sources  from  whence  the  data  have 
been  obuined. 

*  Pfeuladelphia  Comnereial  List,  16th  Janoarj,  1847. 

t  Statistical  Aanali  of  the  Usit^  Sutai.  AdMi  8«ybert,  MJ).  PbUa.  1818,  sod  •tbsr 
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UNITED  nATEM  OV  AMERICA. 
FOREIGN  COBfMERCE. 


As  regards  the  foreign  eommeree  of  PhUaddpkiay  oor  returns  exhibit  a 
gr^  falliDg  off,  whilst  that  of  New  York  and  Boston  has  considerably 
augmented.  The  following  abstract  is  snffioieol  to  show  the  relatite  (no- 
portions  of  the  foreign  trade  enjoyed  by  these  three  principal  ports. 

TaUe  of  ike  Foreign  Arrivals  and  Dq^arimts,  and  of  the  aggregate  Value 
of  the  Exports  and  Imports. 


PblUdclpbU. 

n*w  Toffc, 

BmX<m 

Forelin  CoaiDi«tc«« 

CUr  And  SiAla. 

tAi  lfi«i«erbuiua> 

^ 

^ 

w 

'a 

'B 

fl 

•fl 

^ 

a 

c 

fl 

p 

B 

0 

q 

m 

** 

^*  , 

*^«  . 

« 

.* 

*-  "    , 

^ 

It  2  m 
1«^ 

R  V  « 

:22 

1 

Sir « 

h  4<  w 

fj^a 

&tz 

?i«3 

>J5 

1831 

147^918 

$i5fii^,mB 

326,436 

948J44,€^7 

lum 

* 

^,4S6j54& 

643,610 

^7,067,452 

la^g 

)2^a^]5 

5&4J^OQO 

|23,fl»S,7&l 

i^» 

'        t 

HJ$4,3$4 

79,214^47 

S6g86S,280 
M,0W,140 

liM 

ie,1l9,IJS 

834,054 

118,536,669 

tB49 

SS3 

ns,BSi 

lM6fl,&]5 

9,isa 

1,931,810, 

S&,4S3,000 

1904 

063,^87 

17,794,000 

Ili44 

BOl 

]6€,Sl0t 

7,453  p006| 

12^12 

2^5jl7$ 

8i,oa^^a3 

4,t»^ 

7J3,7S7 

27,667t!*43 

im5 

7S7 

8,6U3,91S 

81,164,479 

25,37  5, 6iS 

IMG 

1847 

917 
i»S£6 

173,000 

8^859,925 

njSGS 

3,176,&81 

ni,S89,«B0 
147>l6,Ur 

fi,|SO 

4,im 

79e,7&l 

34,507,073 

Vabio  of  Exports^  domestic  and  farei^,  from  the  Custom-house  returns, 
from  the  Ports  of  Philcidelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 


Ttan. 

Fhtlitd«lpliUu 

H«w  Tnrk. 

BortOB. 

1843 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

•3,059,171 
3,664,626 
3,916,833 
5,118,054 
8,589,265 

$•8,526,739 
30,422,672 
35,607,367 

•9,370,857 

8,576,384 

Vabe  of  the  General  Commerce,  foreign  and  domestic-^lmports  and 

Erports.^ 


Importi  and  Bxportf . 

Ytf. 

Philadelphia. 

New  York. 

Boacmi. 

1845 
1846 
1847 

•11,733,590 
13,426,669 
20,725,202 

•111,289,696 
147,915^1 

•30,962,734 
31,202,050 

•  Hasard*a  RMit.  ofPeiiBa.,  1828. 

t  Dictionary  ofConmerce. 

X  Geography  of  PenntylTania,  Trego,  p.  145.  Commercial  Lift  and  Philadelphia  Prices 
CurrenL  American  Almanac,  1845-7.  Hnnt*8  Merchant!'  Magaiine.  NUet'a  Rcfi^^. 
M*CaIloch*a  Gaxetieer.    fimigruiU*^  Directory,  ISSO.    Commerce  tad  Najrigaiioa  of  iIm 

U«  8.,  Iffvv* 


Directory,  ISSO.    Commerce 
S  Csttom-hottte  retant.'CoBmefeiftl  LisL 
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In  the  subjoined  statement  we  have  shown  the  amount  of  tannage,  owned, 
registered,  emd  enroUed,  of  three  of  the  principal  commercial  ports  of  the 
United  States,  at  stated  periods,  whereby  the  contemporaneous  advance  of 
their  trade  is  made  appajrent— compiled  from  ofiicial  returns. 


Poru. 

1810.» 

16S1. 

18S4. 

1899. 

1643. 

1644. 

1845. 

1840. 

Tonnafe* 

ToOBtg*. 

TOBDAfe. 

TonDafe.|Tonna(e. 

Toiina|«. 

ToBBrnge. 

Toniift(«. 

New  York, 

Boatoa, 

Philid't, 

268,548 
149,121 
125,258 

286,438 
138,174 
79,968 

359,222 

212,536 

85,520 

430,000 

203,615 

96,862 

496,965 
201,323 
104,340 

525,162 
210385 
114,894 

625,875 
227,994 
14731S 

655,695 
241,520 
148,068 

For  the  more  complete  illustration  of  the  relative  commercial  importance 
of  these  ports,  we  have  added  a  table  of  their  foreign  arrivals  and  coast" 
wise  arrivals  respectively,  during  the  years  subsequent  to  ISlO.t  The 
later  years  are  from  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List. 


ForelffB  ArrlTBlt. 

1 

Ooftt^w***  ArrivAU 

Cokl  Tride  of 

Pbli«4etpbl«4 

«M 

«>4 

1 

1 

1 

1-^ 

Isl 

•a 

.  a 

Hi 
111 

£1 

m  O    1 

1810 

405 

1,477 

1825 

484 

1,195 

190 

]9>37S 

1830 

.1^10 

642 

374 

3»39S 

3,2«7 

644 

63,137 

1832 

1,808 

1,064 

428 

4,600 

3,538 

2,849 

1^2 

]fiS,442 

1834 

1,932 

1,156 

430 

3,537 

2,686 

1^75 

156,154 

1S35 

2,094 

1,302 

421 

3,879 

3,573 

2,381 

267,139 

1836 

2,293 

1,462 

421 

3,944 

3,764 

3,225 

a44,8l2 

1838 

1,790 

1,553 

464 

4,01B 

10,860 

2,791          317,245 

1840 

1,953 

1,628 

4,251 

,188y 

1841 

2,118 

1,791 

4,446 

,738  J 

jncfudiiig  tb«  to&l  trade. 

1842 

1,962 

1,719 

3,803 

3,862 

10,4571 

1843 

1,832 

],68S 

4,734 

4,964 

7,6S9^ 

«ictuiiir«orthe 

1844 

2,208 

2,174 

472 

5.360 

fi,009 

8,016  K 

eoAl  Indfl. 

1845 

2,043 

2,304 

387 

5,770 

^ 

8,(129  f 

Port  RicbmoDd. 

]i(46 

2,2^^9 

2,113 

459 

4.663 

6,683 

Mi«J 

8,953    1     1,D6£,22S 

1847 

3,147 

2,734 

657 

4,864 

17.0S3 

11,439    1    1,375.000 

From  this  view,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  greatest  increase  in  the  number  of 
foreign  arrivals,  Boston  stands  the  first,  while  New  York  is  the  second ;  and 
on  that  of  coastwise  arrivals,  if  we  include  the  coal  trade,  Philadelphia  con« 
siderably  outnumbers  those  of  the  two  other  ports.  The  apparent  diminution 
in  the  coastwise  arrivals  at  Philadelphia,  from  1843  to  1846,  is  owing  to  the 
omission  of  all  the  small  crafl  which  it  had  been  customary  to  include.  So 
great  are  the  discrepancies  among  these  statements,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  which  to  select.  There  seems  no  rule  observed,  by  which  the  actual 
state  can  be  known  through  the  returns,  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished 

*  Seybert't  Statistical  Annalt,  p.  308. 

t  Hasard't  U.  S.  Register ;  Pbiladelphia  Commercial  List,  and  other  loarcei.  CommerM 
of  Bottoo,  Hunt^s  Merch.  Mag.,  Vol.  jC.,  1844. 
I  Commercial  List,  Jan.  16,  1847. 
i  Commerce  of  Philadelphia — Cniton-lioaM  retnma. 
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at  pleasure,  accordiDg  to  the  number  of  the  smaller  vessels  incorporated 
therein. 

As  iar  as  the  port  of  Philadelphia  is  concerned,  the  annual  returns  in  the 
table  are  exclusive  of  all  ships,  barques,  brigs,  and  schooners,  in  the  service 
of  the  U.  S.  government  They  are  also,  with  the  exceptions  marked, 
entirely  independent  of  the  enormous  amount  of  coastwise  shipping 
engaged  in  the  coal  trade.*  These  we  have  given,  where  we  possess  the 
data. 

Statement  of  the  enrolled  and  registered  tannage  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia— employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  including 
temporary  registers,  and  exclusive  of  the  ireheries  :t  omitting  fractions,  dis- 
tinguishing the  foreign  from  the  domestic  tonnage. 


NewToriL 
City  And  Bute. 

1 

BoctoB 
and  MMtacbvMtU. 

PhUadalphia. 

Yeart. 

ForelfB 

ToDi 

Regtourad. 

Ooattlng 

TODt 

Enrolled 

and 
lleented. 

ForeifD 

Tont 

EefUtarad. 

COMtiOg 

Tont 
■■rolled 

and 
liemieed. 

Porelfn 

Tone 

Reglttared. 

CoaeUnf 

Tone 
Bnrolled 

and 
lleeaaed. 

1793 
1800 
1805 
1810 
1815 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1835 
1840 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

45,355 
97,791 
121,614 
188,556 
180,664 
115,632 
159,327 
110,163 
200,780 
202,370 

226,072 
237,240 
253,888 

13,986 
51,553 
67,812 
83,536 
100,960 

233,401 
259.725 
271,273 

135,599 
213,197 
285,689 
352,806 
1  399,298 

61,402 
75,080 
86.413 
107,260 
115,827 

60,924 
95,631 
77,238 
109,628 
77,199 
69,458 
65,590 
47,979 
51,588 
52,268 

42,891 
99,445 

4,679 
7,380 
10,016 
14,255 
19,875 
24,117 
29,421 
24,236 
34.857 
61,676 

67,749 
64,894 

Batton 

157,116 

165,482 

176,330 

1  191,853 

Ofi/y. 
36,385 
37,116 
35,554 
42,146 

1846— 4onnage  owned  by  New  York,  655,695;  by  Maasachusetts, 
541,520;  by  Pennsylvania,  148,058. 

Note. — In  commercial  navigation,  the  registration  or  enrolment  of  ships 
at  the  custom-house,  is  designed  to  entitle  them  to  be  classed  among  national 
shipping,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  country  and  port,  to  which  they 
belong,  and  in  which  they  have  been  built. 

Licenses  are  granted  under  certain  regulations ;  among  which  are  their 
limiting  the  vessels  to  certain  maximum  proportions,  and  not  to  be  square- 
rigged  vessels,  or  propelled  by  steam.  These  licenses  contain  an  accurate 
description  and  admeasurement  of  the  vessel,  the  names  of  wHich  may  not 
be  changed,  and  their  owners  must  give  security  by  bond  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  vessels,  which  are  restricted  to  the  uses  assigned.^ 

*  The  retqnii  for  theee  veirt  in  the  table  are  from  a  ttatittical  ttatement  in  the  U.  8.  Ga- 
Mtte,  Feb.  17, 1847.  In  Bicknell't  Reporter  they  are  thue  tuted— in  1845, 4620 1  in  1846, 
7046. 

t  Seybert^t  Statiitical  Anoalt,  p.  321—^324,  and  evbteqaent  lonrcea. 

I  McCulIoch*!  Commercial  Dictionary. 
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Number  of  Cltaranus  and  Entrances  of  Vessels  engaged  in  General  Cem" 
merce,  fir  the  year  ending  June  20th,  \S47,  from  the  following  Ports.^ 


OnimBcaf. 

Namber. 

Tonnagt. 

Craw. 

Botraneat. 

Toul 
Nomber. 

Number. 

ToDa. 

1.  New  York, 

8.BoMon, 

d.  Phiiadelphia, 

2,401 

2,060 

688 

758,745 
281,874 
143,143 

30,247 
14,412 
6,166 

2,738 

2,120 

621 

853,668 
325,426 
199,774 

6,139 
4,180 
1,204 

JVole.-*In  the  scale  of  importance,  of  the  American  ports,  New  Orleans 
ranks  as  Na  3,  and  Baltimore  No.  4. 

Steam  Engines  employed  in  the   Coal  business  in  Schuylkill  County^i 

in  1846. 


InPottsFille     \    previous  to  1846, 
inrottsFiiie,    ^    built  in  1846. 

In  MinersTiUe  and  Port  Carbon, 
Employed  in  1847, 


No. 

68 
23 
15 

106 
167 


Ilorae  power. 

2018 
636 
267 


2921 
4465 


In  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill  were,  in  1847,  324  miles  of  railroad  and 
108  miles  of  canal;  in  constructing  of  which  have  been  expended  upwards 
of  919,000,000,  while  the  improvements  in  railroads  and  canals,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transportation  of  anthracite  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  is  ascer- 
tained at  87,045,000;  in  other  avenues  $8,000,000;  and  in  the  whole  more 
than  837,000,000. 

In  justice  to  individual  enterprise,  at  an  early  period  of  the  employment 
of  an  almost  untried  combustible,  we  are  bound  to  note  that  in  January, 
1825,  Messrs.  Jonah  and  G.  Thompson  of  Philadelphia,  completed  for  their 
Phoenix  Nail-works,  op  French  Creek,  a  steam  engine  in  which  anthracite 
was  employed.  M^  Tinderstand  this  was  the  first  successful  application  of 
this  fuel  to  the  generation  of  steam4 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  ANTHRACITE  IN  IRON  MAKING. 

In  the  "  Revue  Generale  de  TArchitecture,"  M.  Michael  Chevalier  pub- 
lished in  1840  an  account  of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
statements  contained  nothing  particularly  remarkable,  save  that  they  brought 
down  the  condition  of  the  operations  in  coal  to  a  later  period  than  that  of 
Mr.  Packer's  report  in  1833,  upon  which  they  are  obviously  based.  Ue 
remarked,  that  the  Americans  have  found  out  the  means  of  making  anthra- 
cite available, — not  only  for  manufacturers, — but  what  was  equally  novel, 

*  OSetal  Retama. 

t  From  Uie  PotUTille  BfiniDg  Joamfl,  Jan.  S3,  1847.  A)ao,  aonual  reporU  ofllM  Potta- 
TiHe  Board  of  Trade.  /    « 

X  Moathly  Aatricaa  Joanal  of  Goology,  O.  W.  Fealhemonhaofh,  Vol.  I.  p.  7S,  1831. 
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for  domestic  purposes :  so  that  it  has  not  only  almost  superseded  the  use  of 
wood  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  but  in  most  towns  and  cities  along  the 
Atlantic  shore.  New  applications  of  anthracite  are  discovered,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  iron  masters,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Crane,  have  successfully 
applied  this  combustible  in  their  furnaces. 

For  domestic  purposes  its  use  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  employment 
of  stoves,  the  adaptation  of  which  to  this  species  of  fuel  has  been  advancing, 
from  year  to  year,  in  a  continued  series  of  improvements,  until  there  is  little 
left  to  amend  or  desire. 

After  enumerating  some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  its  Brst  introduc- 
tion, and  on  the  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  properties,  which  were  made 
apparent  almost  by  accident,  M.  Chevalier  adds, — "  Mr.  Wetherill;  one  of 
the  principal  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia,  showed  me  in  1835  the  place 
where,  twenty  years  before,  he  had  dug  a  hole  to  bury  the  anthracite,  then 
looked  upon  as  incombustible  refuse."* 

In  relation  to  the  present  estimation  in  which  anthracite  is  held,  we  may 
trace  its  growing  importance  in  exact  proportion  as,  year  after  year,  new 
methods  of  application  were,  almost  involuntarily,  invented,  and  as  one  diffi- 
culty after  another  was  surmounted. 

Long  within  the  experience  of  the  present  writer,  large  areas  of  Wdsh 
anthracite  land  heretofore  neglected  and  commanding  only  insignificant 
prices,  have  acquired  a  value  wholly  unexpected.  Tt  is  no  &rther  Imck  than 
1828  that  we  find  Mr.  Bakewell,  a  geologist  of  no  slight  eminence  in  his 
day,  lamenting  that  the  quality  of  the  Welsh  coal  was  "  so  inferior,''  and,  in 
fact,  so  impracticable  as  to  be  of  little  comparative  use.t 

Let  us  hear  what  is  now  said  of  this  formerly  despised  combustible,  by 
an  intelligent  authority  writing  from  the  same  region : — **  Anthracite  may 
be  termed  a  native  mineral,  containing  ninety-four  to  ninety-«ix  per  cent  of 
carbon ;  burning  without  smoke  or  clinker  in  the  grate,  and  almost  wholly 
free  fVom  sulphur.  One  hundred  tons  of  this  anthracite  are  equal,  in  effect, 
to  a  hundred  and  forty-four  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  Therefore,  it  enables 
steam  vessels  to  carry,  in  the  same  space,  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  efTec- 
tire  fuel ;  while  the  use  of  anthracite  in  these  vessels  lessens  the  cost  of 
stoking  ftve-sixths.  The  wear  and  tear  of  bars,  boilers  and  furnaces,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  sulphur,  is  less.  Furnaces  of  the  same  dimensions  yield, 
on  the  average,  forty  per  cent  more  iron  with  anthracite,  without  any  addi- 
tional cost  for  labor.  Anthracite  pig  iron  is  found  to  possess  greater  strength 
and  tenacity  than  any  other.  In  re-mehing,  the  iron  runs  more  fluid,  and 
is  very  strong — a  union  of  qualities  most  desirable,  but  seldom  met  with ; 
and,  owing  to  the  intense  and  continued  heat  of  anthracite,  some  of  the 
richest  iron  ores,  not  fusible  with  bituminous  coal,  are  now  ea^y  Bmelted."^ 

The  rapid  progress  made  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  America,  by 
meai\s  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  since  the  commencement  of  the  process 
in  1840,  and  even  during  the  subsequent  years  of  unexampled  prostration 
in  every  department  of  business  in  this  country — especially  unpropitious  to 
the  introduction  of  a  new  branch  of  manufacturing  industry — attest  the 
growing  importance  of  this  description  of  fuel.  In  this  State  no  less  than 
thirty-six  furnaces  have  been  erected  during  this  interval,  and  several  others 
are  reported  to  be  in  progress.  Those  completed  yielded  in  1845-6,  at  the 
rate  of  107,200  tons  per  annum  of  anthracite  iron :  being  one-third  of  the 


*  Revne  Generate  de  PArchitecture^  1840. 

t  BakewelPt  IntrodqeiioB  to  Geology,  3d  edition, 

I  Miniog  Journal  of  Londoo,  Vol.  X.  p.  189,  1840. 
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entire  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  heretofore.  In  184G,  the 
production  of  43  anthracite  furnaces  was  estimated  at  1 19,437  tons.  To 
this  statement  must  be  added  a  corresponding  proportion  of  refining,  pud- 
dling, rdling  mills  for  bar  and  railroad  iron,  and  other  works,  in  which  this 
fuel  is  now  solely  used.* 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Schuylkill  county  published  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  which  employed  anthracite  as  a  fuel,  and  were  in  operation  pre?iously 
to  April  1846:  premising  that  there  were  only  four  anthracite  furnaces  in 
actirity  prior  to  1842 : 

Tont.  Tom. 

42  furnaces,  producing  of  pig  iron  per  week,  2360  or  122,720  annually. 
27  rolling  mills,  nunufacturing  annually,  114,500      "t 

It  has  been  somewhere  maintained  that  coal  which  yields  a  red  ash  never 
works  well  in  blast  furnaces,  in  consequence  of  the  sulphur  it  contains.  It 
is  urged  that  this  sulphur  can  never  be  effectually  gotten  rid  of,  except  by 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  coal  and  of  the  sulphuretof  iron  which  pre- 
Tails— the  process  of  coking,  whether  in  ovens  or  pits,  only  reducing  the  per 
to  the  DTiMulphnret.  IVkiie  ash  coals,  it  is  therefore  suggested,  should 
always  be  selected  for  blast  furnace  work,  whenever  practicable.^  We  con- 
ceive that  these  observations  were  intended  to  have  reference  to  the  varieties 
of  Welsh  bituminous  coal  in  the  iron  districts,  and  does  not  apply  to  anthra- 
cite here.     If  so,  no  comment  is  needed. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  subject  of  the  comparative  values  of  red  ash  and 
white  ash  anthracites  used  in  blast  furnaces,  has  been  discussed  by  practical 
persons,  most  of  whom  conceive  that  the  one  is  equally  advantageous  with 
the  other.  In  one  respect  the  preference  is  given  to  the  white  ash  variety, 
on  account  of  the  greater  density  and  compactness  of  its  structure  than  the 
red  ash  coals,  which  are  softer,  and  are  supposed  to  make  a  less  strong  fire. 
But  with  respect  to  the  theor)'  that  red  ash  coals  contain  more  sulphur  than 
the  white,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  in  an  equal  average  weight  of  each 
there  is  any  appreciable  difference,  taking  one  coal  seam  with  another. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  white  ash  coals  of  Pennsylvania  contain  a  larger 
amount  of  carbon  than  the  red  ash  species,  and  that  their  specific  gravity  or 
density  is  correspondingly  greater.  The  excess  of  carbon  in  the  one  being 
balanced  by  an  increase  of  earthy  and  ferruginous  matter  in  the  other.  Yet 
this  excess  of  earthy  matter,  containing  among  other  materials  a  small 
amount  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  very  insignificant,  and  would  scarcely  pro- 
duce any  perceptible  difierence  in  the  iron  produced  by  the  agency  of  that 
variety  of  coal. 

To  ascertain  the  respective  amounts  of  ashes  in  these  two  classes  of 
anthracite,  we  have  consulted  a  variety  of  tables  of  analysis  of  Pennsylvania 
coals — the  results  are  as  follows : 

Per  CcnL 
Twenty-three  analyses  of  diflferent  white  ash  coals  give  an  average 

of  ashes,  ..---.  4.62 

Twenty-one  analyses  of  red  ash  coals  in  Schuylkill  region,  7.29 

The  red  ash  has,  therefore,  only  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  more  of 

*  L(itt«>r  of  the  Committee  of  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trade  of  PeontyUanii. 

t  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  to  the  Coal  Mining  Aaaociation,  Fotuville,  April  1S46,  p. 9. 

;  Dau  for  the  qae  of  blMt  Airnacet,  by  8.  B.  Rogert,  Nant-y-glo. 
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earthy  matter,— of  which  portion  only  eight  or  ten  per  cent  consists  of  iron, 
— than  the  white  ash. 

But  what  is  more  directly  to  the  point,  is  the  summary  of  results  of  Pro* 
fessor  Rogers'  analysis  of  both  kinds  of  anthracite  from  the  Pottsville  dis- 
trict, wherein  the  red  ash  -had  absolutely  less  sulphur  than  the  white. 
'  The  introduction  of  anthracite  and  the  hot  blast  in  the  iron-making  dis- 
tricts of  South  Wales,  has  materially  changed  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
materials.  Formerly,  when  the  bituminous  variety  was  employed  in  the 
coke  furnaces  of  Monmouthshire,  the  materials  necessary  to  make  one  ton 
of  iron  was,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Nant-y-glo,  as  follows : 

Coke,  containing  4032  lbs.  of  carbon,  2    tons  or  4480  lbs. 

Calcined  iron  ore,  containing  2240  lbs.  of  iron,  2i  tons      5040  lbs. 

Limestone,    -        -        -        2105  lbs.  1^  ton        2240  lbs. 

Atmospheric  air,  360,000  cubical  feet  about  U  ton       2700  lbs. 


To  make  one  ton  of  iron,  14^60  lbs.* 

In  the  United  States,  the  employment  of  either  species  of  coal  and  the 
make  of  iron  from  each,  will  be  partly  governed  by  local  circumstances,  and 
particularly  by  the  proximity  to  the  main  deposits  of  fuel ;  while  large  quan- 
tities of  iron  will,  for  a  long  period,  be  made  through  the  agency  of  wood. 
The  most  rapid  advance  in  iron  making,  of  late  years,  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  anthracite  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
thirty-six  blast  furnaces,  employing  anthracite  alone,  have  been  put  in  opera- 
tion since  the  year  1840. 

We  will  endeavour  to  present  an  epitome  of  the  iron  making  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,— ^premising  that  many  of  these  returns  are  extremely  defective. 


nut  far- 
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317 
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By  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject  published  in  1847,  by  C.  G.  Childs,  there 
were  in  the  year  1840,  by  the  census  returns, — 

Tont. 

Of  furnaces, 213  producing  08,395  cast  iron. 

From  the  bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling 

mills  of  the  State,        -        -        -        169        «  87,244  bar  iron. 

Fuel  consumed  in  the  process,  chiefiy 

charcoal, "  355,903 

Number  of  workmen  employed  in  all  these  operations, 

including  mining  fuel  and  ore,  ...         11,522  persons. 

PRODUCTION. 

The  Committee  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Association  of  Pennsylvania  reported 
in  July,  1846,  an  estimate  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  this  state,  from  which 
we  derive  the  following  summary : 

*  Mining  Joarntl  of  London,  1840, 1841,  and  sabteqaeBtl^. 
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Tons  of  trim 
Number,     annually  made. 
Farnaces  operating  by  the  use  of  charcoal^  274  248,569 

Faraaces  employing  anthracite,  43  119,487 


Increase  in  the  number  and  production  in 
Ibor  years,  being  at  the  rate 
cent  in  that  period. 


317 
104 


368,056 


xluction  m  ) 

of  142  per  \        104  216,171 

Coital  employed  in  the  production  of  this  amount  of  pig  meial. 


1842 

1846 

Chareoal  fornaees,  $47  capiul  to  every  too^ 
of  pifmeul  manufactured.                             1 

ADthrmeite  furnaces,  $25  capital  to  each  ton  f 
of  pig  metal  man ufactu red .                            J 

Increase  of  capital  invested  in  foot  jean 

Coital  required  in  the  conversion  qfthM  pig  metal. 

One  half  the  aggregate  made,  converted  into) 
bars,  hoops,  sheet  iron,  nails,  &c,  at  $20  > 
the  ton,                                                         ) 

The  other  half,  into  castings,  at  $10  per  ton. 

$6,109,400 

3,680,560) 
1,840,280) 

$8,660,418 

$14,669,818 
5,520,740 

$20,190,658 

Population  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

In  mining  the  anthracite  and  ore,  4,978  miners 

In  making  the  charcoal,  12,428  workmen 

Persons  dependent  on  these  for  their  subsistence,        69,624  persons 

Population  connected  with  the  production  of  iron,       87,030 

Persons  deriving  support  by  the  labour  in  the  con-  )    q^  ^^^ 

version  of  the  iron,  estimated  at  a  similar  number,  )        ' 

Total  174,060  persons 

Without  reckoning  those  who  are  connected  with  the  manufactories  of 
iron,  machinery,  &c.,  or  in  the  transportation  and  sale  of  coal  and  iron,  or 
in  the  business  of  railways,  canals,  6lc. 

Statement  of  the  supplies  of  Pennsylvania  iron  received  at  Philadelphia 
from  the  interior  of  the  state,  by  cantUs  and  railways,  during  the  year  1846.* 

tons  of  2240  lbs. 
Pig  iron  and  castings         66,568 
Wrought  iron,  15,588 

Blooms,  6,278 

Nails  and  spikes,  4,745 


Total 


93,179 


*  Abstract  of  a  Uble  published  m  the  North  AmerioaB^  Janury  td,  1847. 
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SMemeni  rftke  importaiian  of  foreign  iron  inio  the  port  of  PhUaddphku 


ATtr.  of  SjrMn, 

lasStoKN. 
Tom. 

1842 

18« 

Iron,  cbieflj  rtilro«d  iron. 

Steel, 

Manufketqred  iron. 

76,132) 
3,276S 
1,330  J 

79,738 

3,714 

3^5 

The  recent  reduction  is  attributable  to  the  fast  extension  of  the  domestic 
production* 


Gas^  as  an  avxiUary  in  smelting  iron,  in  Pennsylvania, 

The  quantity  of  coal  [anthracite]  usually  required  in  the  iron  works,  has 
of  late  been  reduced  by  the  process  of  heating  the  blast  by  the  gu 
from  the  top ;  and  the  steam  engine  is  worked  by  heat  derived  from  the  same 
source — the  boiler  being  at  the  top  of  the  furnace. 

Wire  ropes  or  cables  adopted  in  mining  shafts  and  on  inclined  planes,  in 
preference  to  hempen  ropes.  See  some  valuable  practical  results,  under 
the  head  of  "  Prussia ;"  also  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  use  of  wire  cables  in  the  hard  anthraoite 
collieries  of  Schuylkill  county,  has  been  altogether  successful  as  a  substitttte 
for  hempen  rope  in  the  *'  slopes."  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  chafing  of 
the  cables,  and  the  clogging  of  the  rollers  by  fragments  of  anthracite,  which 
injure  the  wire  cables  much  more  rapidly  than  it  does  the  hempen  ropes. 


DELAWARE. 

Lignite  or  Fossil  wood  occurs  in  the  cretaceous  group  and  green  sand 
formation,  and  was  especially  exhibited  in  the  lower  mass  of  strata,  in  the 
deep  cutting  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  Dr.  S.  O.  Morton 
has  adverted  to  this  deposit  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the 
Cretaceous  Group.  The  author  observes  that,  "  Lignile  at  one  period  was 
considered  to  be  indicative  of  tertiary  formations,  but  it  is  now  frequently 
recognized  in  the  green  sand  of  Europe,''  and  proceeds  to  point  out  its 
existence  in  similar  strata  on  the  Atlantic  border  of  the  United  States. 

like  the  strata  of  this  period  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  lignites  here 
are  accompanied  by  Amber,  [Succinite.]* 

The  vast  beds  of  lignite  which  occupy  so  much  space  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  super- 
cretaceous  period ;  corresponding  with  the  green  sand  formation  of  Dda- 
ware,  rather  than  to  the  tertiary. 

•  Sjnopni,  by  Dr.  8.  G,  Morton,  1834. 
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NEW  YORK. 


PETROLEUM  AND  SPRINGS  OF  CARRURETTED  HYDROGEN  GAS.] 

Tilis  bitaminoas  substance  is  commercially  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Seneca  or  Genessee  Oil,"  in  the  town  of  Cuba,  in  this  state.  Mr.  Van- 
axero  described  this  "  oil  spring"  in  his  state  geological  report,  in  1837. 
It  is  a  dirty  circular  pool,  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  furnishing  but  an 
inconsiderable  supply  of  petroleum.  The  oil  is  much  used  by  farmers,  and 
has  a  ready  sate. 

Tlie  reporter  observes  that,  "  There  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
oil  springs  and  beds  of  coal ;  the  presence,  merely,  of  bituminous  matter 
disseminated  in  the  rock,  accompanied  by  decomposing  pyrites,  suffices  to 
account  for  its  presence;  or  a  depth  at  some  former  period,  sufficient  to 
give  the  required  temperature  necessary  to  disengage  the  petroleum  from 
bitominoua  matter."* 

On  Cayuga  Lake  also,  and  at  Cataraugus  county,  in  this  state,  petroleum 
is  found,-  and  in  several  other  localities  in  York  state.  Carburetted  hydro- 
gen also  rises  from  the  water  courses  in  many  places.  Both  of  these  mat- 
ters are,  in  this  state,  connected  with  beds  of  marine  shells,  and  with  salt 
water.  So  constant,  Mr.  Vanuxem  adds,  is  the  accompaniment  of  carbu- 
retted hydrogen  with  salt  water  on  the  borders  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio 
river,  that  the  presence  of  this  gas  is  considered  a  sure  indication  of  the 
vicinity  of  salt  water. 

The  details  of  the  number  of  these  "  gas  springs,"  are  to  be  found  in  the 
chemical  reports  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Beck  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  in  1838. 

Frtdonia  Natural  Gas  Lights. — Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
cases  described  by  Dr.  Beck,  is  that  of  Fredonia,  in  Chautauque  county. 
The  gas  is  collected  by  means  of  a  shaA,  sunk  in  bituminous  slate.  It  is 
conveyed  by  a  tube  to  a  gasometer,  and  from  thence,  for  the  purpose  of  illu- 
mination, to  diflferent  parts  of  the  village.  This  gasometer  had  a  capacity 
of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  feet,  and  was  usually  filled  in  about 
fifteen  hours,  affording  a  sufficient  supply  of  gas  for  seventy  or  eighty  lights.f 
For  interesting  details  as  to  the  employment  of  natural  jets  of  gas,  see  under 
the  heads  of  China  and  Virginia,  at  Kanawha;  also  near  Pittsburg. 

Coal, — The  intelligent  mineralogist  above  quoted,  reports  that,  in  this 
state,  throughout  almost  the  whole  series  of  its  transition  rocks,  both  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal  have  numerous  localities;  but  invariably  in 
quantities  too  small  for  usi'ful  or  economical  purposes.  In  Europe,  this 
most  important  fossil  substance  gradually  acquires  a  maximum,  then 
diminishes  to  a  minimum;  passing  from  plumbago  to  anthracite,  thence  to 
the  bituminous,  through  its  various  varieties,  to  the  acetous  bituminous; 
thence  to  fossil  wood  and  peat;  and  finally  terminates  in  the  perfect  vege- 
Uble.l 

*  Mr.  Vanniem-t  First  Annoal  Geological  Report  of  New  York,  1837,  p.  195. 
t  Dr.  L  C.  Beck*i  Report  in  1838.    See  alao  tome  additional  intereating  oiatler  vadar 
the  head  of  China. 
I  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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Cupriferous  Lignites  of  the  CatskiU  Mountain  series. — Vegetable  cists, 
replaced  by  grey  sulphuret  and  carbonates  of  copper,  occur  in  the  same 
series  of  red  and  grey  shales,  as  we  have  seen  in  various  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.* 


PEAT  OR  TURF. 

Professor  W.  W.  Mather  has  especially  directed  attention  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  geological  survey,  to  this  substance,  both  as  a  manure  and  a 
fuel.  It  is  very  common,  and  at  some  points  has  been  in  use  for  a  great 
many  years.  A  vast  number  of  localities  are  pointed  out  in  the  State  Reports, 
and  estimates  are  made  of  the  amount  of  peat  therein. 

As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  peat,  the  case  of  a  bog  of  40  acres  is  cited, 
which  furnishes  a  supply  to  the  city  of  New  York — wheie  it  is  sold  for 
$4.50  per  cord.  The  peat  being  six  feet  deep,  the  produce  of  the  sale  per 
acre  is  $4500,  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  this  being  expenses.t 

In  Mr.  Vanuxem's  district  some  valuable  deposits  of  peat  are  also  men- 
tioned. 

Dr.  Emmons  has,  in  like  manner,  furnished  particulars  of  peat  bogs 
within  his  geological  district,  and  pointed  out  the  high  economical  value 
which  must,  sooner  or  later,  attach  to  this  combustible,  especially  in  those 
countries  where  coal  is  absent,  or  expensive. 

<'  Perhaps  it  would  be  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  peat  is  more  valuable 
than  coal ;  but  when  we  consider  that  for  creating  heat  it  is  not  very  inferior 
to  bituminous  coal ;  that  it  contains  a  gaseous  matter  equal  in  illuminating 
power  to  oil  or  coal  gas;  that  its  production  is  equally  cheap;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  that  it  is  a  valuable  manure  if  properly  prepared,  its  real  and 
intrinsic  worth  cannot  fall  &r  short  of  the  poorer  kinds  of  coal.'*! 

Consumption  of  Fud  in  the  dty  of  New  York  (exclusive  of  foreign  coal)^ 


Wood  in 
Loadf. 

YMn. 

out  Coal. 
Tons. 

Charcoal  In 
Tabi. 

ValaaofPutl. 

1830 

397,686 

Anthracite,  23,606*  > 
Virginia,       16,293 

$814,817 

1832 

S66,192 

63,417 

347,792 

1,327,607 

1833 

1,127,430 

1836 

1,100,480 

1839 

267,676 

Bycanali,    96,431 

303,284 

1840 

249,944 

336,895 

2,600,000 

Retail  annual  average  prices  of  Schuylkill  Anthracite^  broken,  per  ton  of 

2000  ibs. 


Ystra. 

Arerag.  Pricfc 

Ymra. 

Avenge  price. 

1838 

•8.70 

icii 

5.m 

1839 

8.58 

1844 

5.56 

1840 

8.00 

1845 

6.50 

1841 

8.45 

1846 

7.00 

1842 

7.1C 

1W7-8 

6.50 

*  Mither*i  Fourth  Report,  p.  229. 

t  Aanaal  ReporU  on  the  Geol<^y  of  New  York,  1838, 1839, 1840.  Mather  and  Vanoiem. 
t  Enmont*  Reoort  on  the  Geology  of  New  York,  1839,  p.  216.    See  nolea  on  Peat,  in 
rarlouf  parta  ofthit  Tolame. 
^  ilAxird*t  Register,  1833  to  1841.    Thia  Uble  is  incomplete.    Alio  Lehigh  Co.  Reporta. 


NEW  YORK. 


ISO 


WMesaie  prices  by  the  cargo  of  Anthracite  and  Bituminoui  Coals  in  New 
York*  the  duty  $1.75;i€r  ton  from  1892  to  1847. 


1839. 

1833.  1                  1844. 

1845.   1     1846.     1      1847. 

Qaallty  or  Locality. 

"*•'.  ^I'**      Chaldron, 
ezcl.  ofdotjr.   ^"*»""»"' 

Per  ton  of 
1140  Iba. 

ChaldroiM  axdnaiTe  ofdaty. 

Liverpool  coal  par  chal- 

1          1                   1 

dro««         ... 

#1 1 .50  tlS  50  #8  50  to  0.15  #6.00  to  7.S0 

rtoio 

#7  to  8  00 

#8.50  to  8.7ft 

NewcaaUa        do. 

11.50 

lt.50i  7  00  to  8.00'  5.40  to  0.10 

6to  9 

6  to  7  00 

8.00  to  8.15 

Hcotcli              do. 

6.50  to  6  75    4.00  to  4.10 

6to  8 

6  to  6.50 

Fictoo  and  ffydnejr  do. 

9.50 

8.50 

6.75  to  7.00 

4.10  to  5.40 

6  to  7 

6  to  6^ 

6.00  to  6.50 

American    Anthraclta, 

p^f  ton,  9000  ItM. 

9.50 

7.50 

5.00  to  6.11 

5to  6 

6  to  7.00 

5.50  to  6.00 

chaldron. 

9.00    8.00 ;               1 

6  ta  6  50i  Ton.           \ 

I'he  retail  prices  in  the  years  quoted  are  from  91.00  to  $1.25  higher, 
exclusive  of  the  duty.  The  chaldruu  is  rated  at  36  bushels,  and  the  ton  is 
2000  lbs.  weight. 

Population  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1845,  365,000. 

Emigrants  and  passengers  arrived  : 


Yemrt. 

VeiteU. 

Pasienf^ra, 

1841 

2.118 

57,337 

1846 

2,280 

115,230 

Value  of  Imports  into  the  port  of  New  York  in  1846,    $70,269,81 1 
Value  of  Exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  in  1846,     36,423,762 

$106,603,573 

Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  to  and  from  the  port  of  New  York  in 
1847^  official  acccount. 

Imports,    $96,447,104 
Exports,      53,421,986 

$149,869,090 

Cost  of  the  Slate  Canals  of  New  York,t  $30,987,335 

Aggregate  of  tolls  in  1846,  more  than  9  per  cent.      2,842,214 

"     in  1847,  12  per  cent.        3,635,330 

The  average  number  of  days  in  which  the  New  York  canals  were  navi- 
gable, (accidents  not  included,)  in  the  twenty-three  years  previously  to  1847^ 
viz.  from  1824  to  1846,  inclusive,  was  231.^ 
There  about  1,100  miles  of  canal  and  inland  navigation  in  the  State. 
Capital  invested  in  the  railroads  of  New  York,  in  1846,  $12,750,000. 
Aggregate  length  of  twenty-one  railroads,  in  1847-8,  768  miles  then  in 
operauon,  besides  others  in  progress.     Nett  income  received,  about  7  per 
cent 

Number  of  locomotives,         107 
"       of  passenger  cars,  212  ^ 
*'      of  freight  cars,        542V893|| 
'<       of  mail  can,  139J 

*  New  York  Commercial  Adfertiier»  Aoguit,  1844. 

t  New  York  Evening  Pott. 

t  Annaal  Report  of  the  Comptroller,  1846. 

%  lloot't  Merchaou'  Maffsiioe,  November,  1847,  alto  Janaary,  1848. 

II  American  Railroad  Jonrnal,  Jan.  1,  1847. 
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The  toUl  value  of  all  the  property  which  deared  from  and  came  to  the 
Hudson  River,  on  all  the  canals,  in  the  following  years : 

Boata.  Valoe  ofCargoet.  Tom. 

Arrived  and  deared  in  1844        19,393         987,782349 

''      in  1845        20,040         100,906,298        1,428,956 
"      in  1846  115,732,780        1.601,535 

The  value  of  the  entire  movement  of  property,  in  1846,  from  and  to  the 
Hudson,  is  greater  by  $7^7,845,  than  the  value  of  all  the  goods  imported 
into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  July  1844;  and  exceeds 
by  $9,039,207  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  in  1846.  r  r-  r 

Statement  of  the  tannine,  toll,  and  value,  of  articles  of  all  denominations, 
which  passed  through  the  State  canals  of  New  York,  eastward,  to  tide  water 
at  Albany  and  Troy. 


Value  at  Albany 

Tears. 

Tons. 

Toll. 

and  Troy. 

1834 
1841 

553,596 
774,334 

$2,034,882 

$13,405,022 
27,225,322 

The  total  valae  of  the 
exports  from  the  port  of 
New  York,  in  the  year 
1847,  was  $2,071,795. 

1842 
1843 

666,226 
834,283 

1,749,197 
2,081,590 

22,751,013 
28,376  599 

1844 

1,019.094 

2,446,374 

34,183,167 

1845 

1,204,943 

2,646,453 

45,452,301 

1846 

1,362,317 

2,842,214 

51,105,256 

1847 

1,744,288 

3,635,330 

73,092,414 

The  total  amount  of  tolls  upon  the  New  York  State  canals,  received  in 
the  twenty-four  years,  from  1824  to  1847,  inclusive,  was  $34,334,356. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  canal  boats  of  every  class,  which 
passed  upon  the  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  years  1843  and 
1846,  showing  the  comparative  increase  in  the  latter,  both  in  number,  and 
capacity,  and  amount  conveyed. 


Tears. 

Number  of 
Boau  registered. 

Averafe 
tonnafs. 

Afgregate 

lonnage. 

A«gregaieor    Arerage  coiiTej. 
tons  conTeyed.   ed  by  each  boat. 
Tons. 

1843 
1846 

2,126 
2,725 

55 
62 

1 17,553 
168,287 

1,513,439 
2,268,662 

711 
832 

Statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  mineral  coal,  chiefly  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  which  was  transported  on  the  New 
York  and  Erie  canal,  eastward.* 


Reached  Tide  at 

Teara. 

Shipped  at  Bnflklo 

Albany  or  Troy, 

Value. 

Bloetborg 

ttom  the  Lake. 

by  ranal. 

Tone. 

TonaofttiOlba. 

TontofSilOlba. 

1841 

8,045 

$15,586 

1842 

8,816 

18,101 

1843 

6,528 

32,588 

1844 

8,250 

55,993 

1845 

873 

21,339 

119,496 

1846 

1,461 

8,414 

47,116 

1847 

14,055 

84,000 

30,110 

*  Aniiaal  Report  ofUie  Commiaaiooera  ofUio  ctoal  Aind,  Jan.  5, 1846. 
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The  rate  of  toll  on  mineral  coal  was  rednced  to  one  mill  per  1(H)0  lbs. 
weight  per  mile,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  canal,  on  the  Ist  August,  1845. 
As  the  old  rates  amount  nearly  to  a  prohibition,  this  reduction  secured  a 
retenue  to  the  New  York  canals,  from  a  source  which  had  previously 
yielded  little  or  nothing.*    The  new  and  old  rates  are  as  (bllows : 

1845        1846 

C.  M.  C.  M. 

Mineral  coal,  per  1000  lbs.  weight  per  mile,  equal  to  2| 

miles  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.  per  mile,  ...     0.4}  0.1 

All  coal  used  as  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  •  Free. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


LOCALITIES  OF  COAL. 


The  report  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  this  State,  appeared  in  1840, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson.  This  duty,  of  course,  embraced  the 
examination  of  the  Coal  formation,  the  collection  of  characteristic  speci- 
mens for  analysis,  and  of  organic  or  tegetable  fossil  remains;  wood  engra- 
vings of  which  illustrate  the  report.  Like  all  the  public  papers  proceeding 
from  this  gentleman,  it  is  characterized  by  special  attention  to  whaterer 
tends  to  those  practical  and  useful  results  which  constitute  essentially  the 
aim  and  object  of  his  labours. 

The  two  positions  where  anthracite  is  found  are,  Ist,  in  Cumberland 
county,  north  of  Providence ;  and  2d,  at  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Island,  23 
miles  to  the  south. 

Cumberland. — Only  a  single  bed  of  anthracite  is  mentioned  here ;  dipping 
to  the  south.  All  attempts  to  mine  this  appear  to  be  abandoned  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  has  traced  anthracite  also  at  Middleborough,  at  West 
Bridgewater,  and  at  Wrexham. 

Bristol  Ncr.k, — Slate  rocks,  the  grauwacke  of  the  reporter,  containing 
an  abundance  of  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  period — corresponding  with  the 
coal  formation  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Portsmouth — occur  here,  overlying 
granite;  but  no  coal  seam  has  yet  been  noticed. 

Pappoosc. — S(j Hate's  Neck^  near  Bristol,  contains  the  same  series  of 
slates  and  compact  rock,  termed  grauwacke ;  and  similar  vegetable  remains 
as  at  Portsmouth ;  but  no  regular  bed  of  coal  is  observed. 

Cranston. — On  Sockanosset  I  Fill — strata  of  similar  character,  with  gra- 
phite and  impure  anthracite,  show  the  extension  of  the  coal  formation  in 
this  direction. 

*  Hunri  Merchanta'  Mtgaxiat.  F«b.  Md  Jqdq,  1846,  tad  otli«r  loarcei. 
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Warwick  Nuh. — Similar  carbonaceous  grauwacke,  which  is  more  pro- 
mising for  coal  than  at  most  localities,  and  the  local  situation  is  ver j  fa? oura- 
ble  for  mining. 

Providence, — From  excavations  near  the  Court-house  some  anthracite 
was  obtained,  underljing  tertiary  clay.* 

Newport. — Anthracite  beds,  a  few  inches  thick,  occur  in  the  south  part 
of  Newport,  in  the  slate,  commonly  denominated  grauwacke.f 

The  whole  area  in  Rhode  Island  State,  where  rocks  of  this  age  appear, 
covers  about  150  square  miles.  The  central  part  of  this  is  overlaid  by 
horixontal  clay  and  sandy  beds,  apparently  of  the  tertiary  period,  but  without 
shells  or  other  fossils. 


PORTSMOUTH  COAL  MEASURES. 

Anihracite, — Some  instructive  details  respecting  the  beds  of  anthracite 
and  their  contiguous  rocks,  occur  in  Mr.  Hitchcock's  Geological  report  of 
Massachusetts. 

We  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  first  working  the  coal  here,  but  the 
operations  failed  between  the  years  1809  and  1816,  and  were  subsequently 
resumed. 

Dr.  Meade,  in  Bruce's  Mineralogical  Journal,  January  1820,  says  that 
the  main  seam  of  anthracite  was  then  in  work,  and  was  14  feet  wide;  yield- 
ing from  10  to  20  chaldrons  a  day,  with  the  labour  of  only  fifteen  workmen. 
These  works  were  soon  after  abandoned. 

Previously  to  1827,  the  mine  was  again  put  in  operation,  and  the  quantity 
of  coil  raised  in  that  year,  by  20  men  and  5  boys,  was  2200  tons,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  slack  or  small  coal.  The  former  sold  at  the  mine  for 
94.50  per  ton,  and  the  latter  for  one  dollar  per  ton.  The  agent,  as  is  usual, 
represented  these  beds  as  capable,  in  the  much  hacknied  phrase,  of  furnish- 
ing "  an  inexhaustible  supply ;"  yet  we  find  that,  in  the  succeeding  year 
It^,  the  mines  were  again  abandoned,  as  unprofitable. 

Prof.  Hitchcock  states  that  "  six  beds  of  anthracite  are  exposed,  and  more 
than  thirty  are  said  to  exist  in  that  part  of  Rhode  Island."  The  six  main 
seams  are  probably  reducible  to  three,  on  each  outcrop  of  the  basin ;  but  of 
the  "  thirty,''  we  confess  ourselves  somewhat  sceptical.) 

It  appears  by  the  reply  to  a  circular  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  statistical  information,  that  the  quantity  of  anthracite  mined  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1844  was  only  2800  tons.  The  price  at  the  mine  has 
been  uniformly  93  per  ton ;  but  the  mine  is  since  once  more  abandooed ; 
never  having  been  profitable.  § 

In  1846,  Rhode  Island  coal  imported  into  Boston,  165  tons. 

Mr.  Vanuxem  was  one  of  the  earliest  investigators  into  the  quality  of  the 
Rhode  Island  anthracite — in  a  series  of  experiments,  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  1825.  The  result  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  work.  || 

«  Jackaon,  1840. 

t  Hitchcock^t  (;eoIoffyi  p.  362,  276. 
X  Geology  of  MattmchateUt,  1833,  p.  277. 
i  Report  December  3,  1846,  p.  338. 

y  Joaraal  of  the  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.  Vol.  V.  p.  17.   ExperimenU  oa  Aatbracits,  Plan. 
Ikifo,  iKCy  bj  Lardner  Vanuzem,  March  16,  1826. 
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PORTSMOUTH  ANTHRACITE  FORMATION. 

Proceeding  now  with  the  State  geologist's  description, — ''  The  main  for- 
mation consists  of  slate  rock,  which  is  here  and  there  charged  with  beds  of 
anthracite.  Several  small  seams  of  coal  have  been  found  as  far  south  as  New- 
port. On  Quaker  Hill  a  small  coal  bed  was  struck  many  years  ago,  but 
was  not  wrought  Lawton's  valley  exhibits  the  clay  slate  without  any  coal 
beds.  Butts'  hill,  in  Portsmouth,  presents  a  mass  of  stratified  rocks,  alter- 
nating with  and  overlaying  the  slates  of  the  coal  measures.  The  strata  dip 
towards  each  other  from  each  side  of  this  eminence,  from  Case's  coal  mine, 
on  the  east,  to  the  old  Portsmouth  mine  on  the  west.  In  Portsmouth  town- 
ship several  seams  of  anthracite  occur,  included  between  beds  of  carbona- 
ceous slate,  subordinate  to  the  fine  grauwacke  rocks.  These  mines  were 
abandoned  by  the  proprietors,  about  the  year  1825. 

The  coal  beds  are  stated  to  be  three  in  number,  varying  from  2  to  12  feet 
in  thickness,  and  quite  irregular. 

The  main  Portsmouth  coal  mine  is  included  between  walls  of  slate,  and 
is  stated  to  measure  three  feet  in  thickness. 

The  analysis  of  the  specimens  obtained  from  hence,  gave  the  following 
results : 


[                  Firat  Specimen. 

Second. 

Third. 

i Carbon,                                      84  6C. 
1  Water  and  volatile  matter,      10.(K 

77.00 
7.00 
16.00 

86.84 
10.50 
6.66 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that  this  coal  will  bum  freely. 

The  anthracite  is  obtained  by  blasting,  in  large  masses,  and  its  compact- 
ness ensures  transportation  without  waste  by  fracture. 

The  best  coal  is  that  which  is  impregnated  at  its  natural  joints  with  per- 
oxide of  iron  and  manganese,  (rusty  coal,)  while  the  glassy  and  greyish  black 
masses  are  more  charged  with  argillaceous  (and  siliceous)  matter,  and 
decrepitate  violently  when  thrown  on  the  lire.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  water,  the  coal  burns  with  a  flame ;  the  water  of 
composition  is  decomposed  during  combustion,  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide  are  produced.  The  former  gas  burns  with  a  yellow,  and 
the  latter  with  a  blue  flame. 

It  is  evident,  from  their  composition,  that  the  ashes  of  all  these  coals  will 
form  slags  or  clinkers.* 

The  reporter  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  valuable  supply  of 
coal  that  can  be  economically  obtained  at  the  Portsmouth  mines.  The 
opinions  formerly  entertained  as  to  the  difficulty  of  burning  this  coal  have 
now  no  value — for  the  people  of  New  England  did  not  then  understand  the 
art  of  burning  anthracite.  A  calculation,  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
there  are  three  workable  seams  of  three  feet  each,  within  the  basin  of  Ports- 
mouth, showed  an  amount  of  37,800,000  tons  of  coal,  available. 

The  northern  and  north  western  portion  of  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island, 
occupying  a  space  of  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  miles  long  by  two  wide, 
essentially  form  the  coal  basin  of  the  Island ;  if  we  limit  the  definition  to 
the  area  which  possesses  that  form  of  arrangement  in  its  stratification.  On  the 

Rhode  Itlaad  Report,  1840. 
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outer  or  south-eastern  border  of  this  basin,  commencing  in  the  centre  of  the 
Island,  the  strata  arching  over  from  beneath  the  coal  bearing  formation,  dip 
eastwardly.  A  cursory  examination  of  this  basin  with  some  diagrams  were 
made  by  the  present  writer  in  1841. 

GEOLOGICAL  CHARACTERS. 

One  of  the  earliest  impressions  made  on  the  traTel]er,%T:'>.  in  mitiog 
this  region,  brings  recollections  of  ordinary  coal  fields,  is  the  fpfimitive,  or 
rather  the  metamorphic  and  disturbed  geological  character  of  the  entire  rock 
series,  much  of  which  is  probably  new  to  him  under  its  changed  aspect  In 
fact  very  few  persons,  in  passing  through  this  region,  would  conceive  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  coal  formation  at  all. 

That  we  might  the  sooner  attain  a  correct  understanding  regarding  these 
novel  appearances,  some  transverse  sections  were  constructed,  and  also  a 
profile  following  the  east  shore  of  the  island.  The  west  coast,  being  flat 
and  without  cliffs,  did  not  well  admit  of  such  a  mode  of  illustration. 

Thejirst  transverse  sution,  crossing  from  Narraganset  Bay  on  the  west  by 
Butts'  Hill  Fort,  to  Mount  Hope  Bay  on  the  east,  exhibits  an  uninterrupted 
basin-form  arrangement  of  stratification,  having  coal  beds  cropping  out  on 
opposite  margins.  Pursuing  his  inquiry,  the  geological  observer  will  no 
longer  doubt  but  the  whole  group  of  strata,  many  hundred  feet  tliick,  con- 
stitutes an  actual  coal  formation,  although  its  separate  members  seem  to  have 
little  resemblance  to  such  rocks  as  usually  comprise  our  coal  fiejds. 

Fig.  16. 

;  TranMvene  Section  qf  the  Porttmauth  Anthracite  Basin,  Rhode  bland,  looking  North. 

M)trrm/r*nset  ButU  kill  Ml.  Hmf 

Bay.  •U  F»rt.  Bmg. 


ComI  fame  Talrote  Coal, 

dip  4d«  £.  Sekitt. 

Based  uiK>n  more  than  one  mass  of  very  coarse  conglomerate,  in  some 
positions  consisting  of  large  round  pebbles  of  white  quartz  and  fragments 
of  primitive  rocks,  and  in  others  of  oval  slaty  fragments,  formed  from  sub- 
jacent schistose  rocks,  are  countless  strata  of  greenish  talcose  slates;  upon 
and  amon^  the  lower  series  of  which  are  conformable  seams  of  white  quarti* 
occasionally  three  feet  thick ;  or  again  a  net  work  of  smaller  quartz  veins 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  thick,  traversing  both  the  conglomerate  and  the 
talcose  slates.  Among  these  slates  occur  darker  lamina;,  and  these  contain 
distinct  impressions  of  the  usual  coal  plants.  Passing  from  these,  the  pre* 
dominant  mass  consists  of  talcose  schist,  among  the  divisions  of  which  may 
often  be  obscurely  traced  magnificent  c«ists  in  relief,  of  ferns,  pecopteris, 
&c.  But  for  these  intelligible  characters,  one  might  imagine  the  schista 
were  of  much  greater  geological  antiquity. 

Following  southward  along  the  eastern  shore,  the  cliffs,  although  not 
lofty,  an*  suthciently  so,  with  the  aid  of  the  transverse  ravines,  to  develope 
the  structure  of  the  adjacent  country.  In  the  course  of  two  miles  of  tlie 
cliffs  of  tlic  eist  coast,  the  conglomerate  beds  are  six  times  thrown  up,  and 
as  often  descend  below  the  tide  level.  Then  occur  a  numerous  aaiteof 
twisted  and  contorted  schists,  of  grey  laminated  slates  whose  surfaces  singu- 
larly resemble  the  grain  of  birds-eye  maple;   and  again  anoUier  scries  of 
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greeoy  talcose,  contorted  schists,  crowded  with  crystals  of  iron  pyrites; 
crossed  in  every  direction  by  innumerable  feins  of  white  quartz,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  coropacter  beds  which  almost  possess  the  qualities  of  sandstone. 
Perpendicular  upthrows  and  heaves,  and  again  the  reverse  movements, 
divide  the  whole  series  into  large  and  separate  sections,  rising  above  or  sink* 
ing  below,  watet  level.  The  inclination  of  the  respective  masses  is  continu- 
ally changing.  To  the  rocks  we  have  enumerated  succeed  a  mtlangt  of 
metamorphic  slates,  of  grey  fissile  beds,  of  conglomerates,  quartz  veins,  and 
black  shales ;  of  veins  and  filons  of  asbestos,  and  of  talcose  laminated  strata; 
undulating,  fractured,  contorted,  inverted — in  short,  disposed  with  such 
absence  of  order  and  arrangement,  as  to  defy  the  pen  and  pencil  of  the 
geologist  to  delineate. 

Leaving  the  coast  line  at  Clark's  Mill  and  Creek,  our  second  tratuveru 
section,  of  3j^  miles,  crosses  over  to  the  opposite  or  western  shore.  During 
half  this  space,  the  metamorphic  rocks  alone,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
which  are  named  Grauwactce  in  the  state  report,  appear  on  the  sur&ce  and 
dip  to  the  eastward.  The  schists  and  coarse  slates,  the  carboniferous  shales, 
and  the  quartz  veins,  which  here  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  the  coal-bearing 
series,  are  again  seen  arranged  in  the  basin  form,  stretching  to  the  coast 
near  Lawton's  Valley.  We  only  observed  one  bed  of  anthracite,  whose 
immediate  out-crop  exhibited  about  1^  foot  thick,  increasing  as  it  descended. 
How  far  to  the  south  this  trough  extends  we  did  not  attempt  to  trace ;  but 
as  thin  seams  of  coal  are  seen  among  the  modified  rocks,  on  the  coast  east 
of  Newport,  it  is  probable  this  arrangement  continues  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  island. 

Returning  to  our  first  transverse  section  of  the  coal  basin,  near  the  pa- 
rallel of  the  Portsmouth  mines.  Certainly,  there  are  many  features  here 
presenting  themselves  that  have  no  parallel  in  our  ordinary  secondary  coal 
fields.  Among  these  are  the  vast  assemblage  of  talcose,  waving  slates;  the 
veins  and  seams  of  asbestos,  abundant  even  among  the  coal  shales,  and  occa- 
sionally penetrating  the  anthracite  itself;  the  quartz  veins  also  in  the  coal ;  the 
unusual  appearance  of  vegetable  remains  on  these  greenish-grey,  schistose 
lamina; ;  the  traversing  veins  of  white  crystalline  quartz,  and  the  plumbagi- 
nous nature  of  nearly  all  the  out-crops  of  coal.  All  these  characters  might 
readily  lead  geologists  to  ally  the  series  to  the  transition  or  primary  rock& 

Details  of  the  Coal  Beds. — Yet  perhaps  these  are  entirely  due  to  the 
metamorphic  influence  to  which  the  whole  group,  in  common  with  all  others 
in  the  surrounding  country,  has  been  subjected.  There  are  three  coal 
seams  proved  on  the  western  side,  occurring  at  the  distance  of  ninety  feet 
from  each  other,  and  dipping,  at  an  angle  of  38°  to  the  centre,  but  probably 
flattening  in  that  direction.  Towards  their  out-crops  all  the  strata  evince 
the  etTects  of  great  pressure  and  squeezing ;  producing  corresponding  irregu- 
larities in  the  thickness  of  the  coal  beds,  such  as  will  probably  always  render 
the  working  or  productive  results  uncertain. 

In  some  particulars  there  appear  to  be  analogies  between  the  talcose 
schists  and  accompanying  beds  of  anthracite  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
anthracite  seams  associated  with  strata  of  gneiss  and  talcose  schists,  formerly 
considered  as  primitive,  at  L'Oisans,  in  Dauphiny,  and  the  Alps.  M.  A. 
Brongniart  has  declared  that  the  coal  vegetation  of  this  formation  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  true  coal  measures.  M.  S.  Gras  confirms  this  view,  and 
suites  further  that  these  were  sedimentary  rocks,  modified  by  subterranean 
emanations.  In  the  Alps  there  are  many  proofs  of  the  transformation  of 
sedimentary  into  crystalline  rocks,  as  high  up  u  the  coal  measures. 
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Jlke  old  Portsmouth  Mines,  towards  the  close  of  1841,  had  been  re-opened, 
and  several  new  shafts  had  been  commenced  in  their  vicinity.  As  regards 
facilities  of  transportation,  no  position  can  be  more  convenient ;  for  sloops 
and  schooners  can  approach  within  one  or  two  hundred  yards  of  the  mine. 
The  quality  of  the  coal  is  excellent ;  the  demand  for  it  increases  every  year, 
and  it  can  readily  be  sold,  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  to  mine  it  In  1842,  the 
price  for  the  large  coal  was  95.00  per  ton,  and  half  that  sum  for  the  finest  or 
pea  coal :  terms  which  can  be  commanded  nowhere  else  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  proof  of  the  value  even  the  smallest  had  acquired, 
the  owners  were  screening  over  the  refuse  heaps,  abandoned  20  years  before ; 
and  were  selling  the  coarsest  at  $2  to  $3  per  ton ;  the  next  size  at  $1.25, 
and  mere  dust  75  to  50  cts.  The  quality  of  the  coal  improves  as  the  depth 
increases.  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  geological  condition  of  this  region, 
the  great  drawback  on  the  prospective  value  of  coal  undertakings  any  where 
within  its  limits,  and  on  the  confidence  so  essential  to  such  operations,  arises 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  ground ;  making  the  thickness  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  any  one  coal  seam,  a  matter  of  extreme  uncertainty,  even  for  the 
^>ace  of  a  few  feet  The  roof  of  the  main  worked  bed  is  tolerably  regular, 
and  consists  of  a  good  hard  slate ;  but  the  floor  undulates  considerably,  and 
of  course  affects  the  thickness  of  coal  to  a  corresponding  extent  At  one 
point  here  there  were  only  eighteen  inches  of  coal,  between  roof  and  floor ; 
yet  on  advancing  but  a  short  distance  we  observed  a  thickness  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  diflicult  to  assume  an  average. 
Dr.  Jackson's  estimate  of  three  feet  workable  coal  to  each  seam,  through  the 
entire  basin,  may  be  a  safe  one,  but  we  would  not  like  to  be  the  purchasers 
on  the  basis  of  that  calculation.  In  1842,  the  slope  or  inclined  plane  of  the 
main  gangway  down  the  crop  of  the  vein,  was  three  hundred  feet  Lateral 
drifts,  following  the  coal  seam,  showed  about  three  yards  thickness;  but  we 
subsequently  learned  that  it  had  again  contracted. 

The  seam  lying  above  this  had  been  commenced  by  other  owners,  as  a 
colliery,  in  1841.  Its  thickness  was  then  six  feet;  both  roof  and  floor  were 
good  and  promising,  being  of  clay  slate,  dark,  tough,  and  regular.  Many 
coal  plants  occur  in  the  roof. 

The  plumbaginous  character  of  the  carbonaceous  deposits  throughout  the 
entire  range  from  Mansfield  in  Massachusetts  to  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,* 
is  not  devoid  of  interest,  either  to  the  miner  or  the  mineralogist  At  Wren- 
tham  in  Massachusetts  are  several  seams  of  highly  plumbaginous  coal.t  At 
Mansfield  also,  Dr.  Jackson  mentions  a  bed  of  coal  which  "  was  found  to 
have  been  altered^  and  was  like  graphite  or  plumbago,*^  In  Rhode  Island 
the  presence  of  graphite  is  not  adverted  to  by  the  state  geologist,  further  than 
to  remark  in  his  analysis.  No.  2,  of  the  Portsmouth  coal,  that  it  was  not 
plumbaginous.  At  some  new  trial  openings  in  the  latter  neighbourhood,  on 
more  than  one  outcrop,  we  observed  that  the  mineral  appeared  to  consist 
almost  wholly  of  graphite.  It  is  remarkably  light,  spongy,  or  cellular — 
and  is  collected  and  forms  an  article  of  sale  at  a  good  price,  under  the  name 
of  "  British  Lustre,"  for  the  usual  purposes  of  plumbago  or  black  lead. 
Asbestos  occurs  abundantly,  running  through  the  slates  which  adjoin  the 
coal  or  graphite  bed.  Like  those  of  Massachusetts,  they  are  also  traversed, 
and  even  the  coal  itself,  occasionally,  by  numerous  veins  of  quartz.  All  these 
circumstances  combine  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical,  of  the  modified  or  meta- 
morphic  character  of  the  coal  field  of  Rhode  Island. 

*  Geological  Snrrtj  of  Mattacboiettt ,  p.  163,  1833. 
i  Uitelicoek'i  Gtologj  of  MuMcboietUy  p.  46. 
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Viewing  it  in  this  light,  there  seems  to  be  no  assignable  reason  why  this 
formation,  in  which  we  trace  the  fossil  flora  of  the  regular  coal  measures, 
should  be  considered  any  older  than  the  secondary  anthracites  and  bitumi- 
nous coals  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  we  are  sustained  in  this  opinion  by  the 
declaration  of  Dr.  MacuUoch,  that/'  the  coal  of  secondary  origin,  containing 
vegetable  remains,  is  converted  into  plumbago  by  the  influence  of  trap,  as 
coal  is,  daily,  in  the  iron  furnaces."* 

It  is  well  known,  that,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  beds 
in  which  numerous  seams  of  antliracite  occur,  in  Ireland,  were  confldently 
termed  by  distinguished  geologists,  *'  transition  clay  slate,  intermixed  with 
considerable  beds  of  quartz."  Yet  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the 
entire  coal  field  is  of  no  older  date  than  the  regular  bituminous  coal  fields 
elsewhere. 

Even  the  western  part  of  the  South  Wales  coal  basin,  was  at  one  time 
called  the  "  Grauwackc  series." 

Since  the  foregoing  notes  were  collected,  we  have  been  favoured  by  Dr. 
Emmons  with  his  volume  on  the  so-called  Taconic  system,  as  exemplified 
in  the  northern  states  of  the  Union;  including  the  Rhode  Island  coal-fields. 
The  Taconic  system,  according  to  the  views  of  the  author,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  many  eminent  geologists,  embraces  a  series  of  rocks  which 
are  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  New  York  lowest  series,  and  are  charac- 
terized by  a  separate  class  of  organic  remains.  It  rests  unconformably 
upon  primary  schists. 

We  believe  that  the  author  does  not  comprise  within  this  system  the  coal 
formations  of  Rhode  Island,  although  they  repose  upon  it,  and  have  many 
lithological  characters  in  common,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  schis- 
tose Taconic  rocks  which  have  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  materials ; 
and  consequently  they  appear  to  possess  a  character  of  much  greater  an- 
tiquity than  the  coal  and  subjacent  rocks  usually  exhibit  elsewhere. 

"  That  it  is  possible  for  a  sedimentary  rock  to  retain  or  assume  the  cha- 
racters of  the  parent  rock,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  characters  of 
tlie  rocks  or  slates  connected  with  the  Rhode  Island  coal  beds.  Here,  in 
connection  with  the  conglomerate,  probably  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
there  is  much  material  which  is  a  talcose  slate,  diflering  but  slightly  from 
the  talcose  slate  of  the  Taconic  system.  The  beds  of  conglomerate  with 
which  these  slate  beds  are  in  connection,  do  not  appear  to  be  meta- 
morphic;  and  the  whole  seems  to  be  merely  indurated  or  hardened  slate, 
the  original  particles  being  talc  and  mica,  with  some  fine  quartz.  The 
rock,  when  complete,  is  merely  an  ordinary  talcose  slate." 

Dr.  Emmons  is  somewhat  indisposed  to  admit  the  metamorphic  charac- 
ter of  the  Rhode  Island  coal,  inasmuch  as  the  slates  and  conglomerate  bear 
no  marks  of  the  action  of  heat;  the  fossils  are  similar  in  texture  to  those  of 
other  coal-fields,  and  arc  free  from  all  traces  of  fusion ;  and  because  if  suffi- 
cient heat  had  been  applied  to  volatilize  the  bitumen  of  the  coal,  then  ought 
the  slate  also  to  exhibit  marks  of  having  been  burnt.  These  reasons,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  sufiiciently  conclusive,  nor  do  they  apply  to  the  anthra- 
cites of  Pennsylvania,  which  exhibit  no  traces  effusion,  neither  in  the  coal, 
the  slates,  nor  the  organic  remains.  1  believe  the  word  **bakc(P'  has  been 
fiequently  applied  to  this  process,  and  with  apparent  propriety.  Dr.  Em- 
mons admits  that  this  coal  of  Rhode  Island  is  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz, 
which  might  have  been  deposited  from  hot  water  or  aqueous  vapour  holding 

*  SyitCD  of  Geology,  Vol.  11.  p.  297. 
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silex  in  solution.  The  changing  of  the  coal  into  graphite  still  remains  to  be 
accounted  for. 

As  relates  to  the  economical  value  of  this  anthracite. — On  the  whole,  we 
see  no  reason  for  dissenting  from  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  ^  that, 
ere  long,  the  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island,  and  eren  that  of  Worcester,  will 
be  considered  by  posterity,  if  not  by  the  present  generation,  as  a  treasure  of 
great  value." 

It  is  objected  to  this  coal,  that  it  will  not  succeed  in  an  open  grate,  and 
that  the  cold  air  chills  the  fire  in  that  position ;  but  that  it  answers  well  when 
consumed  in  cylinder  stoves.  The  only  objection  urged  in  that  case,  is,  that 
it  occasionally  forms  too  much  clinker.  If  we  look  at  the  nnmerous  analyses 
of  this  coal,  and  see  the  small  amount  of  foreign  matter  which  it  contains, 
besides  pure  carbon,  we  certainly  should  not  expect  such  a  result 

Quantity  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  imported  into  Providence : 

1844,  .  -  -  51348  tons. 

1845,  ....      67,638  " 

An  annually  increasing  quantity  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  also  brought  into 
Providence. 

ANTHRACITE  NEAR  PAWTUXET. 

An  announcement  was  made,  in  1846,  of  a  new  locality  of  anthracite  in 
this  state,  near  the  Valley  Falls.  Subsequently,  a  mining  company  has 
been  carrying  on  some  operations  here,  and  report  speaks  favourably,  thus 
far,  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  coal,  except 
in  regard  to  hardness.  A  depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  has  been 
sunk,  and  about  five  hundred  tons  of  the  anthracite  were  raised  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1847.  The  mine  is  about  six  miles  south  of  Providence,  two  from 
Pawtuxet,  and  not  more  than  two  miles  from  tide  water. 

PEAT. 

Block  Island. — ^The  most  southern  appendage  to  this  state,  and  included 
in  Dr.  Jackson's  geological  and  agricultural  survey,  in  1840— from  whence 
we  obtain  the  substance  of  the  following  details. 

"  Hiere  are  no  trees  upon  Block  Island,  and  since  wood  fuel  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  genera]  use,  it  most  fortunately  happens  that  nature  has  amply 
provided  the  inhabitants  with  a  great  and  almost  inexliaustible  supply  of 
peat,  or  tug,  as  it  is  there  called.  Thus,  almost  every  family  owns  a  peat 
bog,  which  is  their  depository  of  fuel,  front  which  they  draw  an  ample  allow- 
ance, yearly. 

"  Attached  to  every  dwelling  we  find  a  'tug-house,'  in  which  is  stored  up 
the  winter's  fuel ;  and  each  family  burns  from  twenty-five  to  tliirty-five  cords 
of  peat  per  annum.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  is — in  case  it  b  a  first  cut- 
ting— to  split  out  cakes  of  it,  about  six  inches  square,  which  are  laid  upon 
the  bank  to  dry  in  i)art;  after  which  it  is  turned ;  and  subsequently  it  is  piled 
up,  in  open  suicks,  through  which  the  air  circulates  and  completes  the 
process. 

"  In  case  an  old  bog  is  dug  over  the  second  time,  the  peat  is  made  by  the 
haiuis  into  balls,  as  large  as  a  twelve-pound  cannon  shot ;  and  these  are  laid 
on  the  ground  partially  dried,  and  then  stacked,  like  piles  of  cannon-balls, 
lliey  become  firm,  and  burn  very  well;  giving  out  a  large  and  clear  flame, 
and  making  a  good  coal.    The  fire-places  are  all  arranged  with  peat  grates. 
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or  frames  made  of  bar-iron,  large  enough  to  fill  a  kitchen  fire-place.  On 
this  they  lay  the  peat,  and  it  proves  to  be  an  excellent  fuel ;  giving  a  good 
clear  fire,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  cooking,  and  for  the  warming  of  apartments. 

"  I  think  that  most  persons  would  give  up  their  prejudices  against  peat, 
if  they  should  spend  a  few  weeks  amons  the  people  of  this  island." 

The  opinion  prevails  that  when  tug'Sogs  have  been  entirely  cut  out,  by 
throwing  back  the  loose  turf,  the  peat  grows  again  in  forty  years,  so  as  to  fill 
the  bogs. 

Every  little  valley  on  Block  Island  contains  a  few  acres  of  turf  boff;  and 
its  depth  varies  from  four  to  ten  feet.  There  is  evidently  enough  left,  even 
if  it  does  not  grow,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  fuel  for  ages. 

At  a  great  number  of  points  in  this  atate,  peat  bogs  prevail.  Besides  u 
fuel,  it  is  used  as  a  valuable  ingredient  in  composts  or  manures.  By  analyais, 
it  was  found  to  yield  88  per  cent  of  vegetable  matter,  and  12  per  cent  of 
ashes. 

Some  peat  from  another  part  of  the  state  gave  88.6  vegetable  matter,  9.6 
of  silex,  and  1.9  of  various  substances. 

Another  contained  95.5  per  cent  of  vegetable  matter.  To  these  are 
added,  in  the  appendix,  the  analysis  of  twenty  specimens  of  peat  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  state. 

This  substance  is  held  in  high  estimation  in  New  England.  In  the  Farm 
Reports  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Phinney,  addressing  the  State  Geologist, 
says,  "  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  you  could  render  a  more  essential  service 
to  the  public,  more  especially  to  fanners,  than  by  enabling  them  to  convert 
their  unproductive  and  unsightly  bogs  into  sources  of  wealth.  I  consider 
my  peat  grounds  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  my  farm;  more  vabtab!e 
than  my  wood  lots  for  fuel,  and  more  than  double  the  value  of  an  equal 
number  of  acres  of  my  uplands,  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  valuable  as  fuel.  I  have  for  twenty  years  resorted  to  my 
peat  meadows  for  fuel.  It  gives  a  summer-like  atmosphere,  and  lights  a 
room  better  than  a  wood  fire.  The  smoke  from  peat  has  no  irritating  effect 
upon  the  eyes ;  it  does  not,  in  the  least  degree,  obstruct  respiration,  like  the 
smoke  of  wood ;  and  it  has  none  of  that  drying,  unpleasant  efiect  of  a  coal 
fire.  Peat,  taken  from  land  which  has  been  many  years  drained,  when 
dried,  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  oak  wood,  and  hears  about  the  same  priu  in  the 
market."* 

*  Rhode  Island  Report,  p.  247. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

MANSFIELD  ANTHRACITE  MINES,  FIFTEEN  MILES  NORTH-EAST  OF 
PROVIDENCE. 

Dr.  Jackson  examined  this  coal  for  the  sake  of  comparing  it  with  that  of 
Portsmouth. 
The  result  of  an  analysis  of  a  fair  sample,  was 

Carbon,  87.40 

Water,  and  volatile  matter,        6.20 
Ashes,  6.40 

It  appears  on  this  authority,  that  a  small  seam  of  anthracite  was  aceideot- 
ally  discovered  in  Mansfield,  in  J 835,  in  the  procesA  of  sinking  a  well.  In 
consequence  of  this,  numerous  persons  obtained  leases  with  the  right  of 
mining,  on  farms  in  this  vicinity.  The  first  vein  was  only  eighteen  mches 
thick,  and  was  not  worked,  on  account  of  being  so  small.  Subsequently, 
the  researches  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jackson,  determined 
the  existence  of  five  beds  of  anthracite,  the  maximum  thickness  being  five 
feet ;  and  their  apparent  linear  extent  was  not  less  than  one  mile. 

These  beds  abounded  in  coal  plants,  of  which  many  species  were  collected 
by  the  geologist 

Several  analyses  were  made  to  determine  the  character  of  this  anthracite, 
which  seems  to  differ  from  that  of  Portsmouth,  chiefly  in  having  a  greater 
amount  of  carbon,  viz.,  87,  90,  92,  9G,  and  98  per  cent,  with  a  reduced 
quantity  of  ashes. 

From  want  of  experience  in  mining,  the  adventurers  failed  to  derive  an 
adequate  benefit,  and  the  mines  were  abandoned  in  1838. 

They  were  re-examined,  in  1839,  by  Dr.  Jackson.  One  seam  was  proved 
to  be  seven  feet  thick,  and  its  quality  was  good, — ^yielding  but  six  per  cent 
of  ashes. 

At  another  mine,  where  a  shaft  had  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet,  a  bed  of  coal  was  encountered,  but  thought  to  be  inferior. 

The  nature  of  these  seams  seems  to  correspond,  as  regards  irregularity, 
with  most  of  those  known  in  Rhode  Island.  Some  days  the  miners  raised 
ten  tons  of  coal,  while  on  others  they  obtained  but  little; — yet  the  geologist 
considers  that  the  Mansfield  coal  mines  are  still  capable  of  being  worked  to 
good  profit,  if  pursued  with  skill  and  judgment.* 

The  usual  coal  plants  occur  imbedded  in  the  shale  and  slate  of  the  Mans- 
field district :  but,  Mr.  Lyell  observes,  no  traces  of  shells  or  corals  have  been 
discovered. 

*'  In  like  manner,  we  find  an  absence  of  all  fossils,  except  vegetable 
remains,  in  the  anthracite  coal  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  no  fossils  of  any 
kind  in  the  subjacent  conglomerates  and  red  sand8tones."f  In  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  shaled  of  Pennsylvania,  we,  however,  find  several  genera  and  species 

*  Dr.  Jackion,  on  the  Mansfield  Cotl  Mines,  in  hia  Rhod«  lalaod  Report,  in  1840. 
i  Qnarterlj  Joomal  Geol.  Soc.,  London,  No.  1,  p.  SOI. 
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of  fossil  shells,  and  the  remains  of  fishes  and  shells  in  the  sandstone  beneath. 
At  Blossburg,  numerous  ^ells  occur  an  the  coal  imd  iron  shales.* 

Plumbago,  In  all  the  cases  which  we  have  cited,  respecting  the  anthra* 
cites  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  it  would  appear,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Professor  Hitchcock,  that  there  exists,  in  these  regions,  a 
gradual  passage  from  anthracite  to  plumbago,  or  graphite.  Whether  this 
approach  to  graphite  arises,  according  to  the  view  of  the  learned  professor, 
from  the  age  of  the  enclosing  rocks,  or  whether  it  be  not  rather  the  result 
of  the  obvious  modifying  influence  of  igneous  operations,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, we  will  not  now  discuss. 

Impart  of  Pennsyhania  anthracite,  and  of  American  and  Foreign  hOwmnaus 
coals,  reduced  to  the  common  denomination  of  tons,  from  chaldrons,  tons, 
and  bushels,  into  the  port  of  Boston,  Note — there  are  considerable  varich 
tions  in  the  published  statements  of  coal  imported  and  consumed  in  Boston, 
which  cannot  be  readily  accounted  for. 
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The  retail  chaldron  of  Boston  is  from  2500  lbs.  to  2700  lbs.  weight 
Virginia  coal  is  sold  in  Boston,  chiefly  for  glass-houses ;  and,  otherwise, 

the  quantity  does  not  affect  the  retail  trade.     This  coal  was  purchased,  in 

184o-8,  for  from  $7.50  to  $10.50  per  chaldron. 


Annual  Importation  of  Virginia  Coal  into  Boston. 

Year  ■. 

I         Buabela.           !'          Yeara. 

Buabela. 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 

212,105       1          1839 
200,635        1'         1841 
109,275                 1843 
107.625                 1846 

144,475 
124,041 
149,996 
6,584  tons. 

*  Alao  abundant  ibelli  in  the  coal  ahale  at  the  Portage  Railroad. 
Peno.  p.  255. 
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Statement  of  the  quantities  and  valne  of  American  and  foreign  eoal  eon- 
ramed  in  mannfiictaring,  in  the  Sute  of  Maaaachuaetts,  during  the  year 

ending,  April,  1845. 

ToBt.  Valve. 

Anthracite,         -  -        79,749  $453,411 

Bituminous  coal  {^^2;^^^^     "    .      "  ^'^"^  ^^'^''' 


39,578 
131,275 


190,405 
•791,733 


Anerage  retail  prices  ofantkradie  and  bituminous  Coal  into  Boston. 
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TF/-eit<JUim  Coal  expUnrations^five  miles  from  Mansfield. 

These  were  visited  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  1839  and  1840.  Although  some 
seams  of  anthracite  existed  here,  they  were  adjudged  to  be  too  thin  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  attending  their  mining. 

They  are  also  noticed  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  states  that  the  coal  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island. 

From  the  carbonaceous  and  pyritiferous  slates  of  this  impure  coal,  Mr. 
LyeU  collected  numerous  impressions  of  the  most  common  coal  plants. 
Like  those  of  Rhode  Island,  the  slates  and  micaceous  sandstones  forming 
the  roof  of  this  anthracite,  contain  layers  and  veins  of  quartz. 

WoruUer. 

Plumbaginous  anthracite,  according  to  the  state  geologist,  occurs  in  an 
imperfect  mica  slatr;  or  transition  mica  slate.  This  coal  bed  is  seven  fiset 
thick,  dipping  moderately  to  the  north-east ;  but  the  works  were  suspended 
in  1833. 

In  this  coal,  he  observes,  the  metallic  aspect  is  even  much  more  distinct 
than  in  the  Rhode  Island  coal ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  plumbago  is  much 
greater.  Several  tons  of  this  substance  have  been  ground,  and  sold  for 
plumbago.* 

The  Rhode  Island  coal  is  heavier  than  the  purest  Pennsylvania  anthracite, 
and  that  of  Worcester  is  heavier  than  the  former,  as  approaching  nearer  to 
graphite. 

We  subjoin  the  specific  gravities  of  these,  determined  by  well  known 
authorities;  remarking,  however,  that  its  great  weight  seems  mainly  to  be 

•  HitclMook'a  Gtologj  oflfAnaelMMettf,  p.  179. 


ito  molt  of  a-fapinbiindiiioo  of  maAj  mattflr,  m  ihoiirB  bjr  Dr«  Pon/t 
ntl]rris. 

PtaresI  anthracite  of  Lehigh,  broad  Moontain, )  «  ^^  .  «  ^ka 
&c,  (Bache,  Johoaon  and othera,}  J ***' '^  ^'^ 

Haaaachnsetta.    Manafidd  plombaginoda  an-?  i  «yiA 

thracitc,  (Dr.  Jackaon,)  S  *-^*" 

IdrtamoQthy  R.  I.  Pliimi>aginoiia  anthracite,  \  ^  mmf^ .  toguk 
(Dr.  Jackaon,)  ^  i.#  #u  lo  j  jmi 

Worceater.  nambaginoua  anthracite,  (Boll,)  3.1M  hot  doobtfid 

OrapUte.    (Dr.  Ure  and  Beodant,)  2.060  to  8.450 

Thia  plambaginooa  anthracite  haa  htdy  been  aobmitted  to  the  eummation 
of  Dr.  John  Percy,  of  Birmingham,  En^jiand.  The  following  reaolt  ia  pnl^ 
liabed  in  the  proceedinga  of  the  Geological  Sodety  of  Londra** 

Carbon,  38.350 

Hydrogen,  0.926 

Oxygen,  >  ij^jgg 

Nitrogen,  S 

Aahea,  68.509 

100.000 

Mr.  Lyell  ia  of  opinion  that  the  atratified  rocka,  containing  the  |dambagi- 
nona  anthracite  of  Worceater,  conaiated  originally  of  aedimentary  atrata, 
which  have  been  so  altered  by  heat  and  other  plotonic  cauaea,  aa  to  aaaume 
a  cryatalline  and  metamorphic  textore,  by  which  the  grita  and  ahalea  of  the 
coal  have  been  turned  into  quartzite,  day-alate,  and  mica-achiat;  and  the 
anthracite  into  that  state  of  carbon  which  ia  called  plumbago  or  graphite.! 

Hie  ooantity  of  anthracite  annually  produced  in  Maaaachuaetta  ia  but 
tmall.  We  see  by  a  late  report,  that  the  value  of  the  mineral  coal  and  inn 
ore  obuined  in  1845,  waa  together,  but  of  the  value  of  921,6694 

Dr.  C.  U.  Shepard  remarka,  that  the  diacoveiy  of  anthracite  at  Woroealer, 
in  thia  atate,  unattended  with  any  aecondaiy  or  reccmipoaed  rocka  and  vege- 
table repiaina,  ia  an  apparent  exception  to  the  general  rule  that,  **  Good 
workable  coal  haa  never  been  found  either  in  the  ddeat  cryatalline  rocka,  or 
m  the  neweat  formations  of  the  aecondary."  We  think  thia  anomaly  ia 
explainable  on  the  ground  of  the  great  change  in  atructure  and  appeaianoe 
of  the  regular  coal  series,  and  the  local  effect  of  mtenae  heat,  and  oonaeqneni 
modification  of  character  to  which  the  maaa  haa  evidently  been  aubjected. 

It  may  even  be  questioned,  however,  he  adda,  whether  thia  aeam  of  plooH 
baginoua  mica  alate,  deaerves  the  name  of  coal  alate. 

Production,  1844-5,  mineral  cod  and  iron  ore  mined,  21,669  tooa«» 
78  handa  employed.^ 

Bituminous  Coal  in  new  red  s€mdstone* 

The  State  geologist  observed  "  thin  veins  and  irregdar  noduW  of  ooel 
io  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley ;  but  aa  it  ia  acknowled^ 
that  **  in  almost  every  instance  it  appears  to  be  the  readt  of  the  carbonisation 
of  a  aingle  plant,  whoae  form  can  be  distinctly  traced,"  we  have  amall 

*  QMrteriy  Joorna]  of  the  G«o1.  Soe.  No.  2,  p.  906, 

t  L7«11  OB  MamehaMtts  Aathraeite,  Ibid.  p.  199,  Ifay  1845. 

t  SutMUca  of  ICMnebiuettt,  by  John  G.  PuApey,  SMratarv  of  tha  CoauarawMlth,  IMi. 

$  Hoat>«  Mercbtati*  Mm§um;  Vol.  XIY.  p.  186. 
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expectation  that  workable  beds  of  coal  will  e?er  be  net  with  here,  any  mo 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  in  the  same  geological  formation.  It 
also  to  be  noted  that  in  some  parts  of  the  range,  these  coal  traces  ha?e  be< 
deprived  of  their  bitumen,  and  ha?e  the  character  of  anthracites.  This 
explained  by  the  author,  by  the  accidental  presence  or  vicinity  of  trap  rocki 
RaiiroaaSf  completed  in  1846,  six  principal  roads— 381  miles. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Coal  has  not  been  found  in  this  State  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
ranked  with  its  valuable  mineral  productions.  Dr.  C.  U.  Shepard,  repo 
ins  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ck>nnecticut,  announces  this  fact  Soi 
erort  had  been  made  to  obtain  coal  in  a  highly  glazed,  plumbaginous  mi 
slate  at  Sandy  Hook  near  Newtown ;  but  the  result  was  unsuccessful  a 
the  geologist  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  withe 
delay.t 

The  State  geologist  of  Massachusetts  mentions  some  thin  veins  of  bii 
minous  coal  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  va]|ey.|  i 
late  as  November  1847,  it  was  announced  that  a  bed  of  coal  had  been  d 
covered  in  the  town  of  Ridgefield,  and  that  measures  were  in  progress  I 
working  it. 

*  Geology  of  MatiacbaMUa,  1833,  p.  S30. 

t  Geological  Survey  of  Connecticat,  Report  1S37. 

X  Geol.  Report  of  Matsacbuaettf. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

No  traces  of  coal  rewarded  the  researchefl  of  the  State  geologist  in  1840 
and  1841,  and  it  appears,  from  his  report,  that  there  is  litUe  probability  of 
any  being  found. 

He  points  out  the  peculiar  applicability  of  the  science  of  modeUing,  to 
this  interesting  and  picturesque  area.* 

Peat. — ^This  useful  substance  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated in  New  Hampshire;  a  recent  notice,  [1844,1  informs  us,  that  in  the 
ficinity  of  Piscataguog  village,  a  piece  of  swampy  land,  which  was  thought 
of  but  little  value,  was  purchased  for  a  small  consideration. 

The  proprietor  afterwards  discovered  that  it  was  covered  with  Peat,  to 
the  depth  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  contained  one  thousand  cords  to  the 
acre,  which  are  valued  at  about  two  dollars  per  cord.t 

The  analysis  of  New  Hampshire  Peat,  by  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Williams, 
is  as  follows : 

Locality.        Vegetable     Silica,  alumina, 
matter.  Iron  and  Lime. 

Meredith,  94.90  5.10 

Canterbury,       93.80  6.20 

Franconia,         73.70  26.30 

Peat  is  employed  as  an  important  ingredient  in  forming  a  compost  for 
agricultural  purposes,  in  New  Hampshire. 


MAINE. 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal. — Although  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Ge- 
ology of  the  Public  Lands"  in  this  state,  Dr.  Jackson,  we  believe,  did  not 
obtain  actual  evidence  of  beds  of  coal,  yet  he  announces  the  presence,  at 
various  places,  of  the  formation  in  which  coal  is  usually  found,  elsewhere, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  that,  when  explorations  for  that  object 
can  be  more  leisurely  undertaken,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  add  Maine  to  the 
other  coal  producing  States  of  America. 

All  along  the  south  side  of  the  Aroostook,  and  stretching  southward  of 
Mars  Hill,  over  an  area  of  120  to  150  square  miles ;  and  north  of  the  Aroos- 
took, over  an  undefined  area  as  far  as  Temiscouata  Lake,  are  seen,  accord- 
ing to  the  geologist,  "  all  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  regular  anthracite 
coal  formation."!    The  rocks  certainly  belong  to  that  formation,  and  are 

*  Geological  Report  of  New  Hampihire,  bj  C.  T.  Jackion,  1841,  p.  54,  161. 
t  Mancheiter  Memoriil,  Aaguit,  1844. 
X  Geolog/  of  Maine. 
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frequently  glazed  with  carbon,  but  no  bed  of  coal  was  discoTerable.  Thii 
18  not  by  any  means  a  decisife  or  even  discouraging  circumstance;  when  it 
is  remembered  how  unfavourable  to  such  discoveries  is  the  position  of  the 
surreyor  whilst  [Missing,  amidst  numberless  privations  and  difficulties, 
through  an  almost  impracticable  and  uninhabited  wilderness.  Accident 
will  probably  bring  to  light,  much  that  must  inevitably  escape  the  scrutiny 
of  the  most  practii^  observer. 

As  the  "  regular  coal  series"  is  mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  *'  the  old 
red  sandstone,  resting  upon  the  grauwacke,"  we  should  infer  that  the 
coal,  if  any,  belongs  precisely  to  the  same  age  as  the  great  central  coal-fields 
of  the  United  States,  whether  bituminous  or  modified  in  the  form  of  lo- 
tbracite. 

Shales,  containing  vegetable  impressions  such  as  usually  characterize  the 
coal  measures,  have  been  observed  at  Waterville  and  certain  points  in  this 
state ;  but  the  geologist  hesitates  to  vouch  for  the  absolute  existence  of 
coaL*  These  supposed  impressions,  indicative  of  the  coal  measures,  have 
been  decided  by  Prof  Hubbard  and  admitted  by  Dr.  Jackson,  to  be  not 
veffetables,  but  true  annellides,  such  as  characterize  the  slates  which  Mur- 
chison  has  included  in  the  Cambrian  series.t 

Peai. — Dr.  Jackson,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  better  authority  on  agri- 
cultural geology,  directed  his  attention  to  the  numerous  valuable  deposits  or 
rather  accumulations  of  peat,  in  this  state.  At  the  localities  which  he  de- 
signates, this  substitute  may  be  most  advantageously  wrought  for  fuel:  it 
is  applicable  to  the  burning  of  lime,  and  various  domestic  uses,  as  well  as 
convertible  into  a  powerful  manure,  admirably  adapted  for  loosening  and 
enriching  clayey  soils. 

By  an  extract  from  a  report  ascribed  to  this  author,  and  quoted  in  Silli- 
man's  Journal,  we  learn  that  in  Maine,  peat  is  found  at  the  depth  of  three 
feet  from  the  surface,  amid  the  remains  of  rotten  logs  and  beaver  sticks; 
showing  that  it  belongs  to  the  recent  epoch.  The  peat  is  twenty  feet  deep 
(thick)  and  rests  upon  white  siliceous  sand.  This  recent  coal  was  found 
while  digging  a  ditch  to  drain  a  portion  of  the  bog. 

**  On  examination  I  found  that  it  was  formed  from  the  bark  of  some  tree 
allied  to  the  American  Fir,  the  structure  of  which  may  be  readily  discovered 
by  polishing  sections  of  the  coal,  so  that  they  may  be  examined  by  the 
microscope." 

Dr.  Jackson's  analysis,  shows  that  it  contains,  in  100  grains. 
Bitumen,  72 

Carbon,  21 

Oxide  of  Iron,      4 
Silica,  1 

Ox.  Manganese,   2 

100 
"  This  substance  is,  therefore,  a  true  bituminous  coal,  remarkable  indeed 
for  containing  more  bitumen  than  is  found  in  any  other  coal  known.  I 
suppose  it  to  have  been  formed  by  the  chemical  changes,  supervening  upon 
fir  balsam,  during  its  long  immersion  in  the  humid  peat."  This  is  a  very 
interesting  discovery ;  and  the  same  substance  appears  to  exist  in  other  peat 
bogs  of  the  State.|    See  notices  on  Peat  in  other  paru  of  this  volume. 

*  Firtt  Raport  on  Uie  Geology  of  Maine,  p.  106. 

t  Proceedingf  of  Amoc.  of  American  GeologiiU^  1841. 
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MICHIGAir.  1S7 

Id  his  ~  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Maine,"  in  1837,  the  author  last  quo- 
ted notices  the  accumulation  of  Peat  at  Quoddy  Head,  near  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  State.  This  mass  is  15  feet  thick,  and  it  is  suggested  to 
deprive  it  of  its  water,  by  means  of  pressure,  when  it  will  form  a  raluable 
fuel.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  peat  contains  60  per  cent  of  carbon,  its  use  should  by  no 
means  be  discarded.  It  is  a  valuable  fuel  for  domestic  purposes  and  for 
many  manufactories. 

The  above  remarks  will  apply  to  many  other  localities  in  Maine,  and  the 
time  will  arrive  when,  wood  becoming  scarce,  our  neglected  peat  bogs  will 
be  in  requisition.*  In  Germany,  peat  is  dried  in  kilns,  heated  with  the 
small  fragments  and  the  refuse  parts  of  the  same  substance. 

See  under  the  head  of  Peat  and  Turf,  in  various  parts  of  this  work.  We 
have  in  our  introductory  portion  of  this  work,  explained  the  mode  of  work- 
ing the  turbaries  or  peat  bogs  of  France. 


MICHIGAN. 

BITUMINOUS  CENTRAL  COAL  BASIN,  BETWEEN  LAKES  HURON  AND 

MICHIGAN. 

To  the  series  of  reports  made  annually  by  Dr*  Douglas  Houghton  and 
his  assistants,  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  notice  of  this  coal-field. 

This  able  geologist  was  appointed  to  commence  the  survey  of  the  State 
in  1837,  and,  in  the  execution  of  duties  unusually  arduous  and  fatiguing, 
exhibited  much  zeal  and  perseverance.t  His  reports,  however,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  not  received  the  elucidation  they  so  much  need,  from 
geological  maps  of  the  State. 

In  a  region  which  almost  every  where  is  thickly  covered  with  beds  of 
diluvium,  sand  and  tertiary  clay,  which  for  by  far  the  greater  part  remains 
even  now  in  its  original  state  of  primeval  forest,  and  which,  except  as  relates 
to  the  superficial  value  of  the  soil  and  timber,  continues  uninvestigated,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  from  the  geologist  much  exactness  of 
detail,  as  regards  this  important  coal-field.  We  are  yet  in  uncertainty  as  to 
its  limits,  for  no  part  of  it,  strictly  speaking,  can  be  said  to  be  satisfactorily 
defined.  The  few  coal  strata  which  exist  have  so  little  inclination,  and  are 
80  completely  buried  beneath  the  more  recent  deposits  referred  to,  that  posi- 
tions where  outcrops  can  be  observed  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  these  are 
only  found  along  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  with  which  this  beautiful  country  is 
thickly  intersected.  The  northern  termination  of  the  formation,  of  which 
the  coal  seams  form  an  important  member,  is  lefl  entirely  conjectural,  but 

*  Pint  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Slate  ofMaine,  bj  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackaon,  p.  32. 

t  SiDce  penning  the  abore  paaiage,  the  oDfortuoate  death  of  thia  talented  man  haa  come 
to  oar  knowledge.  He  waa  drowned  during  a  ludden  anew  atorm,  on  Lake  Superior,  while 
engaged  in  hit  profeaiional  duty. 
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is  supposed  to  reach  the  head  waters  of  the  Tittabawassee  and  Maskego. 
rWers.  This  part  of  the  State  was,  at  the  time  of  the  surrey,  entirely  an 
uninhabited  region. 

Dr.  Houghton  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coal-bearing  sandstones, 
or,  strictly  speaking,  the  coal  basin,  occupies  an  extent  of  surface  nearly 
oval  in  form,  whose  centre  very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  true  cenUe  of 
the  jpeninsula. 

Hq  estimated  this  area  at  150  miles  in  length,  from  south  to  north,  and 
upwards  of  100  in  extreme  breadth — covering  an  area  of  about  11,000 
square  miles.  The  general  outline,  as  sketched  by  this  geologist,  is  proba- 
bly approximately  accurate :  fully  as  much  so  as  the  nature  of  the  country 
permitted  in  1840. 

How  much  of  this  area  may  be  considered  an  actual  coal-field,  is  matter 
of  conjecture,  of  course.  From  a  consideration  of  the  map  of  the  State, 
and  from  a  partial  reconnoissance  of  the  district,  by  the  present  writer,  in 
1S47,  we  think  it  a  safe  calculation  to  estimate  the  productive  coal-bearing 
area  at  100  miles  in  length,  by  an  average  breadth  of  50  miles.  This  may 
be  computed  at  3,000,000  acres,  or  somewhat  less  than  5000  square  miles. 

The  coal  seams  are  thin  and  few  in  number.  What  are  usaally  denomi- 
nated the  coal  measures  are  comprised  within  a  very  limited  thickness. 
The  entire  coal-field  is  evidently  a  shallow  one,  having  suffered  little  from 
disturbance. 

Dr.  Houghton's  section  exhibits  the  coal  series,  as  consisting  of  two  beds 
of  coal  and  bituminous  shale,  separated  by  a  bed  of  undetermined,  but  incon- 
siderable, thickness  of  sandstone ;  the  whole  group  resting  upon  a  grey  fbs- 
siliferous  limestone,  which  does  not  anywhere  exceed  14  feet  in  thickness. 

UPPER  COAL  FORMATION. 

Maximum  thickness  30  feet, — of  comparatively  small  area,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  coal  basin.  The  coal  is  comprised  in  several  layers,  not  exceed- 
ing in  thickness  from  one  to  two  feet  each,  accompanied  by  thin  beds  of 
argillaceous  iron  ore.  In  point  of  quality  it  appears  to  be  inferior  to  the 
lower  coal. 

LOWER  COAL  FORMATION. 

But  two  continuous  beds  of  workable  coal  arc  ascertained  to  exist  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  lowest  of  these  lies  at  a  small  distance  only  above 
the  limestone  stratum,  and  is  associated  with  a  bed  of  shale,  which  is  also 
sufficiently  bituminous  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  inferior  coal.  The  State 
geologist  estimates  the  maximum  thickness  of  this  lower  series  at  twenty 
feet  At  Corunna,  the  county  seat  of  Shiawassee  county,  on  the  border  of 
the  river  of  that  name,  is  the  best  development  of  the  lower  coal  bed  thai 
at  present  has  been  observed.  It  is  the  only  locality  in  the  State  where 
coal  has  been  raised  for  economical  use,  and  even  here  the  work  is  upon  a 
small  scale.  It  consists  of  a  few  shallow  open  pits  sunk  on  the  margin  of 
the  river  and  down  to  the  level  of  its  waters.  This  close  proximity  to  the 
water  renders  the  situation  selected  very  unfavorable  for  mining.  The  coal 
bed  is  3}  to  4  feet  thick.  In  structure  it  is  finely  laminated,  like  the  Ohio 
coal :  the  laminic  appear  as  if  cemented  together  with  bitumen.  In  quality 
it  is  excellent,  highly  bituminous,  and  brightly  blazing;  it  is  said  to  produce 
a  very  hot  fire,  and  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  blackamith. 


The  coal  is  here  covered  by  some  thin  beds  of  black  bituminous  laminated 
slate,  by  a  course  of  nodules  of  argillaceous  iron  ore  and  by  seams  of  black 
shale  and  clay.  Then  occurs  a  drab-coloured  gypseous  clay,  and  over  that 
are  the  grey  and  yellow  sandstones  with  impressions  of  coal  plants ;  from 
some  portions  of  this  series  grindstones  have  been  made.  The  fossiliferous 
limestone,  underlying  the  coal,  crops  out  in  the  vicinity. 

However  excellent  this  coal  appears  at  tliese  small  openings,  its  quality, 
and  even  its  thickness,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  now  fairly  tested ;  for,  as 
at  this  precise  spot  there  is  no  rock  covering,  it  can  only  be  considered  as 
surface  or  crop  coal. 

We  have  been  more  minute  in  this  notice  because  it  is  one  of  the  very 
few  localities  which  have  been  explored  for  the  purpose  of  actually  mining 
the  coal  over  an  area  of  several  thousand  square  miles. 

We  have,  during  the  year  1847,  examined  the  outcrop  of  coal  at  several 
other  points  on  the  Shiawassee  river,  but  the  attempts  at  its  development 
are,  as  yet,  of  a  very  feeble  nature.  The  coal  at  all  these  positions  was 
accompanied  by  overlying  courses  of  excellent  argillaceous  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  by  beds  of  gypsiferous  shales. 

Dr.  Houghton  closes  his  annual  report  for  1841,  by  recording  his  belief 
that  bituminous  coal  will  be  found  in  abundance,  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
State,  and  that  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  facts  already  determined, 
as  to  the  range  of  the  coal-bearing  rocks,  that  coal  will  be  found  at  numer- 
ous other  points  than  those  now  ascertained,  and  also  in  several  counties 
where  it  is  not  now  positively  known  to  exist,  and  where  no  attempts  have 
even  been  made  to  pursue  its  traces. 

Whenever  these  developments  are  completed,  or  even  when  they  are  but 
very  partially  extended,  and  when  the  area,  quality  and  amount  of  produc- 
tive coal  beds  in  the  situations  favorable  for  transportation  are  determined 
satisfactorily,  the  geographical  importance  of  such  a  vast  district  of  bitu- 
minous coal  must  be  apparent.  The  influence  which  it  will  exercise  over 
the  future  prosperity  of  this  new  State  can  scarcely  now  be  appreciated. — 
Centrally  situated,  accessible  to  all  the  upper  lakes  and  rivers,  around  whose 
borders  not  a  trace  of  a  coal  formation  exists,  the  Michigan  coal-field  could 
have  no  rival.  Should  coal  operations  be  conducted  here  on  an  adequate 
scale,  and  the  means  of  transportation  to  the  lakes  be  facilitated,  the  present 
price  of  mineral  fuel  will  be  greatly  reduced.  Anthracite  in  September 
1847  obtained  from  813.00  to  $15.00  per  ton  at  Detroit 

That  we  are  not  alone  in  our  estimation  of  a  coal-field  so  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced, in  this  portion  of  the  American  continent,  we  might  quote  a 
passage  in  the  report  to  his  Excellency,  the  Govemor-Gencr.il  of  British 
North  America,  on  the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  by  W.  E.  Logan,  Esq., 
1st  May,  1847. 

"  The  great  expense  attendant  upon  the  transport  of  copper  ore  to  a  dis- 
tant smelting  locality,  naturally  turns  the  attention  of  those  whose  minds  are 
<lirected  to  the  subject  of  mining  it,  to  the  aid  to  be  derived,  in  its  reduction, 
from  such  coal  dc|)osits  as  are  most  nearly  situated  to  the  region  in  which 
it  exists.  The  geological  structure  of  Canada  appears  to  promise  little  in 
regard  to  this  useful  mineral ;  but  in  the  states  of  the  neighbouring  Union, 
there  are  two  localities  on  the  great  chain  of  lakes  to  which  the  mineral 
region  of  Lake  Superior  belongs;  one  at  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  the  other 
at  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan;  within  forty  and  sixty  miles  of  which,  re- 
spectively, coal  might  probably  be  made  available.  But  in  the  heart  of  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  which  is  still  nearer  the  metalliferous 
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region,  a  third  great  coal-field  is  spread  out;  and  in  this  instance  the  waters 
of  Lake  Huron  appear  to  make  a  deep  incision  into  the  deposit  in  [near!] 
Saginaw  Bay. 

Saginaw  Bay,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  position  naturally  destined  for 
the  redaction  of  such  copper  ores  as  may  result  from  tlie  mineral  region  of 
Lake  Superior.  These  ores,  combined  with  the  sulphurets  reported  to  hate 
been  discovered  on  Lake  Huron,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  raried  to  give  a 
ftToarable  smelting  mixture.  The  coal  is  of  the  bituminous  descriptioD, 
and  beds  of  fire-clay  will  be  found  supportins  the  seams.  Unless  some 
pretLi  change  should  be  effected  in  the  system  of  smelting  copper  ores,  there 
18  little  doubt  the  produce  of  the  Michigan  mines  will  ultimately  centre  in 
thb  locality ;  and  it  can  only  be  the  operation  of  fiscal  laws  that  will  prevent 
the  Canadian  ores  from  finally  reaching  the  same  destination." 


PEAT. 

The  geologist  dwells,  with  much  earnestness,  on  the  abundance  and  value 
of  the  peat  deposits  of  Michigan.  This  substance,  he  states,  is  of  consider- 
able importance,  not  only  as  a  combustible,  but  as  a  manure.  These  peat 
beds  are,  like  the  coal  seams,  comparatively  shallow,  seldom  exceeding  four 
feet  in  thickness.  It  is  of  the  fibrous  kind,  and  by  no  means  so  compact 
as  to  form  a  good  fuel.  It  most  commonly  overlies  beds  of  calcareous  marl, 
which  has  accumulated  in  the  innumerable  low  meadows,  beaver  swamps, 
and  wet  prairies  of  the  country.  Michigan  has  been  aptly  designated  by 
the  Indians  as  "  the  land  of  lakes,"  and  the  State  geologist  has  reported  on 
the  existence  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  lakes  witlun  the  limits  of  the 
peninsula.    Lignites  have  not  been  met  with  in  this  country. 


INDIANA.  10] 


CENTRAL  BITUMINOUS  COAI^FIELD 


PLAIN  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  USUALLT  STYLED  THE  ILLINOIS  COAIrPIELD. 

We  ba?e  separated  this  vast  area  into  four  di?ision8,  corre^nding  with 
the  respectiTe  States  into  which  thej  extend,  as  follows  :— 

I.  Indiana  division.  III.    Kentucky  division. 

II.  Illinois  division.  IV.    Iowa  division. 

In  making  this  classification,  we  have  included  no  portion  of  the  coal 
area  of  Missouri,  from  which  there  is,  however,  no  other  separation  from  that 
of  Illinois  than  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Missouri  region  will 
be  best  treated  on,  separately,  in  the  present  instance. 


I.    INDIANA  DIVISION. 

To  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen's  Geological  reconnoissance  of  this  state  in  1S37-8, 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  what  we  are  able  to  communicate  respecting  thb 
imperfectly  known  region. 

He  states  that  the  entire  western  portion  of  Indiana  proves  to  be  rich  in 
coal,  and  although  wood  is  extensively  employed,  as  the  cheapest  or  most 
convenient  fuel  at  present,  the  axe  is  busily  at  work  in  the  primitive  forests, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  steam  power,  calling  incessantly  for  fuel,  is  thinning 
them  out  from  year  to  year.* 

The  reporter  was  unable,  from  the  result  of  the  reconnoissance  of  a  single 
season,  ( 1837,)  to  form  any  exact  estimate  of  the  area  of  this  coal-field.  He 
simply  records  the  results  of  local  examinations,  while  traversing  the  various 
counties.  Limited,  therefore,  as  is  the  information  obtained  in  an  area 
which  covers  several  thousand  square  miles,  we  receive  this  contribution  to 
American  geology,  with  all  the  confidence  which  the  known  intelligence  of 
the  reporter  deserves  at  our  hands. 

Bituminous  coal,  of  the  ordinary  kind,  abounds  here,  as  well  as  cannel 
coal.  On  White  river,  the  seams  are  upwards  of  six  feet  thick.  Others 
are  four  and  three  feet  thick,  near  Terre-haute. 

If  we  were  to  reason  from  geological,  or  rather  from  mineralogical  condi- 
tions, on  tlie  future  position  of  Indiana,  we  should  say  that  her  western 
counties  are  destined  to  become,  one  day,  the  chief  centre  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  that  parallel. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Coal  creek,  on  the  Wabash,  in  Fountain  county,  no 
less  than  six  beds  of  coal  are  exposed,  interstratified  with  arg'dlaceous  iron 

*  Owen^i  Pint  Report  oft  Geological  Recoiuioittince  of  Indianti  in  1837. 
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ore  and  carbonate  of  iron.  These  coal  seams  ?ary  from  one  foot  six  inches 
to  four  feet  six  inches  thick,  each. 

At  the  Sugar  creek  fbundry,  in  Parke  county,  is  a  three  feet  bed  of  can- 
nel  coal ;  or  a  coal  nearly  approaching  to  that  ?ariety. 

An  eight  feet  seam  of  good  coal  occurs  in  one  locality;  another  in  Clay 
county,  four  or  five  feet  thick.  On  Honey  creek,  Vigo  county,  a  four  feet 
coal  ?ein;  as  also  on  Lick  Fork  of  Busseron  creek.  On  the  Patoka,  in 
Pike  county,  is  a  bed  said  to  contain  nine  feet  of  coal.* 

The  reporter  is  unable  to  state  any  facts  to  establish  the  identity  and  con- 
tinuity of  these  coal  seams,  or  how  far  they  may  be  repetitions  of  the  same 
series.  He  has,  however,  made  analyses  of  many  of  these,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  tables  at  the  end  of  this  work.  We  conceive,  that  they  are  all 
approximate  results  merely;  inasmuch  as  they  are  derived  from  outcrops, 
rather  than  from  perfect  coal  of  the  mines,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
were  not  in  existence. 

Dr.  Owen  concludes  his  second  report  of  Indiana  with  a  summary  of  its 
geology.  We  have  only  now  to  do  with  that  part  which  refers  to  the  coal 
formation.  This  area  is  a  part  of  a  great  coal-field,  which  includes  nearly 
the  whole  of  Lower  Illinois,  and  eight  or  ten  counties  in  the  south-western 
part  of  Kentucky. 

In  Indiana,  Uiis  bituminous  coal  formation  occupies  an  area  of  about 
7,700  square  miles. 

The  coal  exhibits  its  vegetable  origin  very  distinctly.  Layers  of  charcoal, 
from  which  the  woody  fibre  can  be  readily  detached,  are  firequent  in  the 
superior  coal  beds.  The  dip  of  the  beds  is  westward,  and  they  are  of  the 
same  geological  age  as  those  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Tennessee. 

Ptat  occurs  in  this  state.t 

The  following  diagram  shows  a  transverse  section  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Illinois  coal-field,  from  the  large  section  of  Mr.  Hall.:( 

Fig.  17. 
TVotuMTM  Stetion  qf  tkt  UlinoiM  and  Inditma  Coal^FiM, 
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"       -  - 


c  Old  RU  8Andst0n§^Portag$  €ud  CUmnng  Or^uw^—Wmvtrltii  S^ndsUwB. 
dMbntUm»BUU-Bddgrk0rgMHu. 

The  coal  area  of  Indiana  is  only  a  portion  of  an  immense  western  region, 
which  a  writer  has  asserted  to  be  '*  fifteen  hundred  miles  long  by  six  nun- 
dred  miles  broad,  and  would  cover  half  Europe."^ 

We  hesitate  before  adopting  his  statistics,  notwithstanding  that  we  are,  on 
the  whole,  disposed  to  agree  with  those  who  admit  the  possibility  of  a  period 
when  one  single  coal  formation  covered  that  part  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,  which  extends  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Missouri.  But  as  we  have 
only  to  do  with  the  existing — not  the  theoretical,  or  antddiluvian  areas  of 
these  coal  formations — we  are  compelled  to  state  that  the  present  maximum 
length  of  the  great  Illinois  coal  region  is  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 

*  Ow«i>t  Second  Report  oft  Goolofical  Sonrej,  nade  in  1838.         t  Ibid.  p.  €7. 

t  TimsB.  Amoc.  Aner.  God.  Vol.  1.  p.  267. 

I  Aaoricaa  QaarUrij  Ro? iew,  Mareb,  1839.    Alto  Dtrbjt  Vi«w  of  tiM  U.  8. 
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miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  is  two  hundred  miles.  The  actual  area,  con- 
taining coal,  in  the  entire  space,  which  comprehends  portions  of  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  Illinois,  is  56,200  square  miles. 

In  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen's  paper  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in 
November,  1842,  but  not  published,  tn  extenso,  until  NoTember,  1846,  we 
observe  that  the  dimensions  assigned  by  that  gentleman  differ  ?ery  little 
from  the  preceding,  except  in  the  total  area,  which,  he  states,  *'  equals  the 
entire  island  of  Great  Britain."  This  is  no  doubt  an  accidental  OTersight, 
because  that  area  is  83,828  square  miles,  or  88,052  including  the  Scottish 
Isles. 

We  may  repeat  here,  that  the  other  great  bituminous  coal-field,  which  is 
usually  named  the  Alleghany  coal  region,  is  in  the  extreme  length  along  its 
centre,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  in  average  breadth  eighty-five 
miles,  containing  65,300  square  miles. 

The  Illinois  coal-field  contain?  the  caking  variety,  some  splint,  and  some 
cannel  c6a]. 

A  canal  was  opened  in  1839,  at  Evansville,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  which  communicates  with  the  extensive 
coal  region  in  the  interior  of  this  state. 

Length  of  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  in  1847,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  miles;  cost,  95,585,000;  receipts,  9500,000. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  OF  CANNELTON. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  details  from  several  parties,  in  reference  to 
the  cannel  coal  of  this  locality.  It  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the  coal-field 
which  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  river,  at  about  120  miles  below  Louisville 
by  water,  but  scarcely  more  than  half  that  distance  in  a  straight  line.  The 
seam  varies  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  occasionally  expands 
nearly  to  h^e  feet.*  It  is  entered,  for  the  purpose  of  mining,  by  means  of 
an  adit-level,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Ohio,  at  an  elevation  of  seventy 
feet  above  the  bank  of  that  river.  In  regard  to  geographical  position,  tliere- 
fore,  the  site  is  unusually  advantageous,  and  the  cc^  can  be  furnished  at  a 
corresponding  low  price. 

The  coal,  lor  an  inch  or  two  of  the  upper  part  of  the  seam,  contains  less 
bitumen  than  the  rest,  bearing  a  slight  resemblance  to  cannel  coal,  and 
decrepitating  when  burning.  Two  or  three  inches  of  the  lower  part  consist 
of  a  highly  bituminous  shale.  The  remainder  of  the  mass  is  of  the  finest 
quality,  coming  out  in  large  blocks  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
exhibiting  vegetable  traces.  It  burns  freely,  yields  a  pleasant  flame,  and 
affords  a  light  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  a  person  to  read  by  it.t 

This  coal  was  experimented  upon  by  Prof.  W.  R.Johnson,  and  the  results 
are  detailed  in  his  invafuable  report  to  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United 
States  in  1844.  He  observes  that  the  fracture  is  offen  conchoidal,  and  the 
lustre  dull,  like  that  of  Scotch  cannel  coal.  The  surfiices  are  frequently 
covered  with  films  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  Specific  gravity  was  1.247  and 
1.297,  the  mean  of  which  gives  79i  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  The  mean  result 
of  two  specimens  gave  the  following  proportions : 

Of  fixed  carbon,        -        -        -        -        59.40) 
Moisture  and  other  volatile  matter,      -        34.90  >    100 
Earthy  matter,  (3.49  to  8.16)      -        -  5.70 ) 

*  L«Uer  to  Prof.  Silliman,  by  B.  Lawrence,  LoaiiTille,  Not.  SOth,  1817. 
t  Letter  of  Pror.  Frederick  Hall,  publiihod  in  the  Nitionil  Intelliaenoor  of  Wathington, 
Julj  1843. 
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Samples  of  the  coal  ha?e  contained  a  much  smaller  amoant  of  earthy  mat- 
ter— in  one  case  not  much  exceeding  2  per  cent 

The  obserTHtions  of  Prof.  Johnson  agree  with  our  own  experience : — 
**  From  its  flaky  texture  it  speedily  disintegrates  into  flat  masses,  burning 
with  little  intumescence,  and  scarcely  any  tendency  to  agglutination.  This 
property  Idlows  a  free  passage  to  the  air,  fa? ors  rapid  combustion,  and  causes 
the  exhibition  of  an  exceedingly  brilliant  light.  Its  prompt  and  rapid  action 
appears  to  adapt  it,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  the  purposes  of  western 
steamboats.  It  seems  to  bear  transportation  better  than  any  other  sample 
of  bituminous  coal  which  came  under  notice.  It  was  the  only  really  avail- 
able sample  forwarded  for  trial  from  the  great  coal-lields  of  the  west"* 

It  is  submitted  to  us,  by  the  proprietors  of  this  coal,  that  the  specimens 
sent  to  Washington  were  intended  to  represent  a  perfect  cross  section  of  the 
seam  of  coal,  includinff  the  inferior  portions.  Had  the  combustible  expori- 
mented  upon  consisted  solely  of  the  better  and  main  portion  of  the  vein, 
they  conceive  that  the  result  of  the  investigation  would  have  probably  been 
yet  more  favorable. 

We  may  be  permitted  here  to  remark  that  we  have,  in  the  progress  towards 
the  completion  of  this  work,  received  numberless  conmiunications  firom 
companies  and  individual  proprietors  of  coal  mines,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  do  strict  justice  to  all,  so  far  as  our  means  and  space 
permitted  us  to  act  discriminately,  and  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the 
imputation  of  advocating  particular  interests.  Whilst  wishing  success  to 
ally  we  have  never  knowingly  permitted  the  suggestions  of  interested  parties 
to  divert  us  from  that  course. 

Prices  of  the  Indiana  cannel  coal  in  1847-8. — ^We  are  informed  by  & 
proprietor  that  from  2000  to  SIOOO  bushels  of  this  fuel  are  now  sold  daily,  at 
the  mine,  to  steamboats  at  7  cents  per  bushel,  91.96  per  ton.  He  adds  that 
it  can  be  afforded  to  manufactories  near  the  mine  at  4  cents  the  bushel, 
91.12  per  ton,  and  that  it  is,  considering  the  quality ^  the  cheapest  coal  in 
the  world,  at  a  position  convenient  for  extensive  manufactories.t 

This  field  occurs,  like  most  others,  in  the  basin  form :  the  bed  of  cannel 
coal  at  this  place  being  the  lowest  in  the  series,  which  consists  of  two  work- 
able beds  only,  as  we  learn  from  a  pamphlet  recently  published4  The 
lowest  coal,  as  we  have  stated,  occurs  at  Cannelton  and  at  Trade  Water  in 
Kentucky ;  the  upper  seam  is  worked  at  Bon  Harbour,  and  at  various  other 
places.  At  different  points  each  of  these  seams  varies  from  three  to  ten  feet 
in  thickness.  The  same  bed  of  cannel  appears  also  in  Kentucky^  lUinob 
and  Missouri. 

We  observe  in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  that  a  ton  of  this  coal  is  equivi- 
lent  only  to  26^  bushels  on  the  Ohio.  The  wqrk  terminates  with  the 
emphatic  statement,  in  relation  to  this  coal  position,  that,  having  the  cheapest 
power,  the  cheapest  materials,  and  the  cheapest  food,  it  possesses  the  means 
of  manufacturing  the  cheapest  goods  in  the  United  States. 

The  bituminous  coalofCarr's  Run,  160  miles  below  Wheeling,  is  pntoQ 
board  the  steamboats  for  6^  cents  per  busliel,  or  91.75  per  ton.  It  is  a 
lighter  and  drier  coal  than  that  of  Wheeling,  and  less  bituminous,  hot  is 
considered  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  steamboats  of  the  Ohio. 

*  Report  to  the  NtTj  Departmeot  of  the  United  Sutei,  bjr  W.  R.  Johntoa,  1844. 

t  Hamilton  Smith,  Esq.,  Januarj  1848. 

f  <*  The  relative  coat  of  aieam  and  water  power,  the  Illinoii  coal-field,  and  lb«  advaa- 
tagea  offered  bj  the  weat,  particolarij  on  the  lower  Ohio,  for  manu&ctvriof  ;*>  Loai^ 
Tille,  1848. 
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II.    ILLINOIS  DIVISION. 

So  much  of  the  coal  formation  as  is  comprised  within  the  State  is,  at  the 
utmost,  44,000  square  miles ;  but  if  due  deductions  are  made  for  unproduo> 
tive  portions,  for  large  spaces  divided  or  removed  by  rivers  and  valleys,  the 
real  productive  area  would  not,  probably,  be  found  to  exceed  thirty  thousand 
square  miles. 

There  is  no  coal  on  the  Ohio  river  nearer  to  its  junction  with  the  Missis- 
sippi than  Saline,  near  Shawneetown,  1 16  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  firsi 
named  river.  On  the  Mississippi  it  is  rather  a  shorter  distance,  being  sixty 
miles  to  Muddy  creek,  and  thence  twenty-five  miles  up  that  creek  to  the 
first  coal-bed  there,  or  twelve  miles  by  land.  Some  coal  operations  cook 
menced  here  some  few  years  ago,  having  in  view  the  supply  of  the  towns 
along  the  Mississippi,  as  far  even  as  New  Orleans.  The  present  supplies  of 
coal  to  the  lower  country  are  obtained  from  a  vast  distance  up  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  rivers,  but  especially  from  Wheeling,  Pittsburg,  and  the 
intermediate  points,  900  miles  further  from  the  market  than  the  Illinois  coal 
of  Muddy  creek.  The  estimated  expense  of  delivering  this  coal  at  New 
Orleans,  by  arks,  is  about  $2.25  per  ton  :  while  the  minimum  price  of  coal 
there  is  25  cents  a  bushel,  or  $7.50  per  ton.  In  winter  time  from  50  to  62 J 
cents  per  bushel,  or  $12  to  $15  per  ton,  have  been  occasionally  the  retail 
price  there.  This  Muddy  creek  coal  seam  is  a  horizontal  bed  6  or  7  feel 
thick,  above  which  is  another  vein,  not  heretofore  worked.  Coal  can  be 
thrown  from  the  mouth  of  the  drill  into  a  boat.  Its  quality  is  most  exceU 
lent,  igniting  readily,  and  caking  together  perfectly,  without  making  much 
clinker.  It  has  been  used  for  50  years  by  the  old  French  settlers,  to  make 
edge  tools,  which  have  borne  a  high  reputation. 

What  is  termed  St.  Louis  coal,  supplied  to  the  steamers,  bums  with  a 
good  flame,  and  cements  like  that  of  Pittsburg ;  ashes  dark  grey,  in  small 
quantity,  and  consumes  with  little  waste.  It  is  oAen  mixed  with  yellow  sul- 
pburet  of  iron  in  flakes,  occurring  on  each  face  of  the  sectional  fracture ;  and 
consequently  is  not,  we  understand,  in  so  good  repute  for  the  purposes  of 
iron  manufacturing. 

At  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  how  much  of  Illinois 
and  the  contiguous  States  is  occupied  by  productive  beds  of  coal.  The 
true  coal  producing  area  is  probably  but  a  fraction  of  the  space  compre- 
hended within  the  geological  limits  of  the  carboniferous  formations  in  those 
countries.  This  remark  especially  applies  to  Missouri  and  Illinois;  in  the 
former  State,  the  coal  prevails  rather  in  detached  patches,  than  continuously 
spread  over  the  entire  space.  When  persons  speak  of  the  vast  area  occu- 
pied by  the  coal  formations  in  the  western  country,  we  must  understand 
them  as  referring  to  the  external  limits  of  these  areas,  for  we  have  no  detailed 
surveys  to  show  the  extent  occupied  by  the  workable  coal  beds.  We 
believe,  in  saying  thus  much,  we  but  express  the  sentiments  of  every  local 
observer  in  that  quarter. 

Towards  the  north-west  boundary  of  this  district,  several  coal  seams  are 
seen  in  the  tongue  of  land  which  lies  between  the  Mississippi  and  Rock 
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riTen.    One  of  these  beds  is  from  five  to  six  feet  thick :  its  qaality  is  fiur, 
and  e? idently  improves  as  the  workings  proceed. 

To  the  south  of  Rock  ri?er  are  several  good  coal  seams  which  are  capable 
of  supplying  almost  any  required  quantity  of  this  fuel.  Their  local  position 
and  advantages  render  them  of  very  great  value  to  the  country  lying  north 
of  this.* 

An  article  on  the  geology  of  Upper  Illinois,  appeared  some  time  since, 
[1836]  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  G.  U.  Shepard,t  in  which  are  notices  of  the 
coal  in  that  quarter.  The  outcrc^  of  a  six  feet  vein  is  described  as  occurring 
in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  river.  The  same  bed  exists  at  Termillionvilie, 
and  18  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  district  In  quality,  it  is  a  fat, 
bituminous  coal,  having  equal  proportions  of  carbon  and  of  volatile  matter. 

The  exact  boundary  of  the  coal<4ield  has  not  been  traced  here  on  account 
of  the  great  thickness  of  alluvial  or  drifted  matter,  which,  as  in  Michigan, 
sometimes  covers  the  coal  meisures  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred 
feet 

Dr.  D.  D.  Owen's  valuable  paper  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  in  1846.  He  has  ascertained  that,  with  the 
exception  of  some  slight  shades  of  specific  difference,  there  is  a  striking 
analogy  between  the  fossil  flora  of  the  American  fields  and  that  of  the 
equivalent  strata  in  Europe.  Among  many  others,  he  mentions  that  Pahu 
are  not  uncommon,  and  some  remains  of  Conifere  (?)  have  been  found.  He 
also  obtained  remarkable  specimens  of  the  stumps  of  fossil  trees  (apparently 
palms)  found  standing  erect  with  the  roots  attached,  imbedded  in  slaty  day  ; 
and  slender  leaves  have  been  found,  in  great  abundance,  in  the  near  vidnity 
of  the  stumps,  imbedded  in  the  clay.t 

The  author  adds,  that  valuable  beds  of  argillaceous  iron  ore  exist  in  this 
eoal>field,  but  that  hitherto  few  furnaces  have  been  in  operation.  He  con- 
ceives that  this  ore  must  ultimately  become  an  important  source  of  income 
to  the  state,  or  rather  to  the  proprietors  residing  in  it.^ 

Stated  production  of  coal  in  Illinois,  in  1839,     13,427  tons.|| 

in  1840,     15,417    " 

Employing,  according  to  the  return  to  congress,  154  workmen,  and  9120,076 
oapital ;  probably  much  underrated. 


CANALS. 

This  State,  besides  the  vast  extent  of  its  navigable  streams,  possesses  374 
miles  of  finished  canals,  which  cost  95,585,000  and  yidded  in  1845  a 
revenue  of  9500,000. 

*  Owen*!  Report  to  Congrett  on  the  Mineral  Landi.    Doc.  No.  239,  p.  44. 

t  Americmn  Jonraal  of  Science,  Vol.  XXXIV. 

t  Model!  of  these  etenit,  illuttratinf  their  appearance  in  their  orif  inal  aite,  wers  eihibited 
hj  Dr.  Owen,  at  a  meetinf  of  the  Society  or  American  Geologitto  and  Nataraliats. 

i  Proceeding!  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  Vol.  IV.  Alio  Quarterl?  Journal  of  the  same  society. 
Vol.  II.  p.  433. 

H  Uant's  Merchaais*  Magatine,  Vol.  V.  p.  434,  and  snbseqaently. 
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HI.    KENTUCKY  DIVISION. 


The  south-easteni  eztremitj  of  this  Tast  coal  regioD,  stretches  across  the 
Ohio  river  into  Kentucky,  and  occupies  eight  or  ten  counties  in  the  north- 
western part  of  this  state,*  probably  about  4500  square  miles. 

At  Hawsville  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  120  miles  below  Louisville, 
is  a  coal  bed  four  feet  thick.  The  upper  eighteen  inches  of  this  bed  consists 
of  Cannel  coal ;  the  renuunder  is  common  bituminous  coal,  two  and  a  half 
feet 

Its  analysis  by  Dr.  Jackson,  is  Carbon,  48.40 

Bitumen,  dee.  48.80 
Ashes,  2.80 


100.00 


The  price  of  this  coal  at  New  Orleans,  was  sixty-two  and  half  cents  to 
one  dollar  per  barrel,  of  two  and  a  half  bushels.  It  is  in  request  there  for 
the  use  of  the  tow-boat  companies.f 

Hawsville  is  about  258  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  coal 
seam  is  nearly  horizontal — appearing  on  both  sides  the  river,  in  a  posi- 
tion remarkably  favourable  for  loading  into  vessels  lying  in  the  Ohio.  It  is 
a  compact,  largely  conchoidal,  coal ,  producing  a  bright  flame ;  does  not 
cement  or  adhere  together  in  burning,  but  on  the  contrary  falls  into  a  pro- 
fuse white  ash,  much  larger  in  amount,  practically,  than  the  foregoing  ana- 
lysis exhibits. 

Although  700  miles  in  advance  of  Pittsburg,  it  has  been  hitherto,  we  are 
told,  unable  to  compete  with  that  coal,  which  is  floated  down  the  Ohio  in 
arks,  and,  it  is  said,  can  be  mined  cheaper.  The  boats  and  arks,  in  which 
the  coals  are  conveyed  down  the  stream,  can  also  be  built  cheaper  above ; 
and  moreover,  the  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  coal  is  estimated  better  for  black- 
smiths' use,  d6c.  Still  the  Hawsville  Cannel  is  especially  liked  for  steam 
engines.  For  domestic  use  we  think  it  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  very  white  ashes  which  are  left  after  combustion,  filling  up 
the  grates,  iU.  to  an  unusual  degree ;  at  least  such  was  the  case  in  the  sup- 
plies furnished  on  three  or  four  occasions  when  we  passed  up  and  down  the 
Ohio  in  steamboats.  Altogether,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  Lancashire  Cannel 
coal. 

It  is  specifically  lighter  than  common  bituminous  coal,  yet]  heavier  than 
Cannel  coal  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Kentucky  or  Hawsville  Cannel,  spec.  grav.  -        -  1.250 

What  is  called  the  Cannel  coal  of  Jackson  county,  Ohio,  1.410 

Lancashire  Cannel, 1.199 

Ingolton  Cannel  coal  in  Yorkshire,  -        -        .  1.195 

Caseyville  Cannel  coal,  similar  to  that  of  Cannelton  in  Indiana,  reported 
on  by  Professor  W.  Johnson.| 

*  Owen's  Report  oflndimna,  p.  39. 

t  Uaurd'B  Register. 

X  Coal  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj,  1844. 
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Spec,  gra?  1.39.    The  result  of  his  analysis  ga?e  of 
Volatile  matter,        31.80 
Fixed  carbon,  44.50 

Earthy  matter,         23.70 

100.00 

It  will  be  obsenred  that  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  is  unosaally  large* 
amoanting  almost  to  one-fourth,  and  agreeing  with  the  practical  remans 
made  by  ourselves  and  others,  on  board  the  Ohio  steamboats,  on  seTeiai 
occasions. 

JPelrofeiaii.— Springs  of  this  substance  occur  at  several  points. 

An  account  is  given  in  Silliman's  Journal  of  a  Petrokum  Oil  wdl^  near 
BurksviUe,  Kentucky.  This  was  discovered  some  years  ago,  whilst  boring 
for  salt  water,  and  after  penetrating  solid  rock  for  two  hundred  feel,  a 
fountain  of  pure  oil  was  struck,  which  was  thrown  up  more  than  twelve  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Since  that  time  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
supply  is  sufficiently  regular  to  furnish  an  important  amount  of  this  oil.* 

Professor  Mather  reports  that  many  hundred,  perhaps  many  thousand, 
barrels,  might  be  annually  collected  at  the  different  petroleum  sprinn  in 
Kentucky ;  and  that  it  commands  a  high  price  in  the  eastern  mariLet8.T 

Oa$  Springs^  evolving  carburetted  hydrogen,  are  not  uncommon.  They 
bum  With  a  white  flame,  and  are  capable  of  useful  applications,  such  as 
lighting  and  warming  houses,  boiliog  salt,  &c. 

A  similar  occurrence  takes  place  at  the  Albion  Mines,  Nova  Scotia ;  and 
we  shall  describe  them,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  in  China. 


IV.    IOWA  DIVISION. 

This  great  bituminous  coal-field  has  its  north-western  termination  in 
Iowa  Territory ;  occupying  some  ten  or  twelve  townships,  or  about  four 
hundred  square  miles,  which  we  have  included  in  our  estimate  of  the  Illinois 
field. 

Not  much  was  known  as  to  the  details  of  the  coal  seams  here,  at  the 
period  of  Mr.  Owen's  survey,  in  1840.  Only  one  seam  is  adverted  to,  as 
croppiog  out  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  coal  of  which  was  said  to  be  of 
indifferent  quality.  Its  analysis  sppears  in  our  tables.  There  are  several 
good  coal  seams  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  river  in  the  Illinois  portion.} 

According  to  official  returns  to  congress,  in  1840,  there  were  10,000 
bushels,  or  321  tons  of  coal  raised  in  Iowa. 

*  Sillimao**  Joarnal  of  Science. 

t  Matlier*t  Reconnoitunce  of  KentoekT  ia  1R38,  p.  28. 

t  Owen*B  Report  oa  the  Mioeral  Laadt  of  Iowa  aad  Wieconno,  1810,  p.  44.  AIm  la 
Revtwd  edition  of  1844,  p.  63. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Biiuminous  SkaU  and  Limestone. — In  the  lead  bearing  magneaian  lime- 
stone of  Wisconsin,  are  occasionally  observed  thin  seams  or  lamina  of  a  baff 
cdoored  shale,  which,  on  being  placed  on  a  fire,  bums  for  a  while  with  t 
moderate  flame,  after  which  the  residue  presents  a  preponderance  of  earthv 
ashes.  This  asphaltic  shale  is  calcareous,  and  frequently  fossiliferous.  It 
has  been,  in  the  absence  of  other  fuel^  economically  employed  in  lime  burn- 
ing, as  it  contains  inflammable  matter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  calcine  the 
limestone  without  additional  combustibles. 

Feai  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Mineral  Region ;  and 
in  a  district  where  vegetable  and  mineral  fuel  is  so  scarce,  seems  highly 
probable,  that  it  will  at  some  future  day  be  resorted  to  as  an  extremely 
raluable  substitute  for  coal  and  wood«  The  valleys,  of  which  we  speak^ 
present  a  very  peculiar  character,  in  one  respect :  which  is  in  the  singularly 
level  planes  which  are  maintained,  in  their  oitire  breadth.  They  appear  as 
if  they  had  once  been  filled  to  a  uniform  level,  in  the  manner  of  a  dam, 
from  bank  to  bank,  or  like  artificial  reservoirs  from  which  the  waters  have 
escaped.  These  level  bottoms  consist  of  Peat  beds,  to  an  unknown  depth ; 
and  small  streams  meander  through  them,  having  muddy  bottoms,  and  fre- 
quently expanding  in  swamps.  It  would  seem  that  these  Wisconsin  valleys^ 
have  acquired  this  peculiar  uniformity  of  plane  surfaces  from  the  deposition 
of  earthy  matter  in  the  first  instance,  succeeded  by  the  growth  and  decay  of 
that  class  of  coarse  aquatic  vegetables  which  prevails  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

In  using  the  term  "  level"  we  apply  it  only  in  relation  to  the  breadth  of  the 
valleys,  and  not  to  their  length  ;  for  their  inclination  is  often  considerable, 
that  is  to  say,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  per  mile. 


MISSOURI  STATE. 


We  are  in  possession,  comparatively  speaking,  of  but  scanty  geological 
information  respecting  this  extremely  important  mineral  state.  We  possess, 
as  yet,  no  geological  map  of  this  vast  region,  and  we  have  no  authentic  data 
whereby  to  fix  the  area  of  its  coal  formation.  In  the  absence  of  these  we 
have  made  an  approximate  estimate,  whereby  we  think  it  very  probable  that 
at  least  one  eighth  of  all  Missouri  is  overlaid  by  coal  measures.  Every  year^ 
however,  as  cultivation  advances,  and  the  country  becomes  settled^  new 
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localities  of  bituminous  coal  are  determined.  We  conceive  that  we  make 
no  exaggerated  estimate  in  assigning  6000  square  miles  as  the  amount  of 
coal  land  in  Missouri ;  being  one  tenUi  of  its  entire  area. 

Among  the  earliest  notices  of  the  existence  of  fine  seams  of  coal,  far  up 
the  Osage  river,  are  those  of  Captain  Pike,  in  1806.  More  recently,  other 
localities  of  excdlent  coal  have  been  discovered  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the 
same  river,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  but  the  entire  valley  of  the  Osage 
river  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  general  Missouri  coal-field.  For  the 
analysis  .of  the  Osage  coal,  see  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  * 

The  St.  Louis  limestone  and  the  coal  formation  reposing  upon  it,  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  G.  Engelraann,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,  January  1847. 

The  thickness  of  this  upper  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone^  ia  b^ 
tween  200  and  300  feet 

The  coal-bearing  strata  overlie  it;  below,  directly  upon  the  limeatone,  ia 
a  sandy,  and  above,  an  unctuous  clay  or  shale ;  the  whole  about  forty  feet 
thick.  On  this  ahale  rests  a  coal  b^  of  three  to  five  feet— 4he  tmly  work- 
able one  in  this  neighbourhood— covered  by  a  thin  stratum  of  clay,  wbick 
itself  is  overlaid  by  10  or  15  feet  of  a  blue  or  brown  limestone^  the  uppcv- 
moit  paleozoic  stratum  in  the  region. 

Beneath  the  St  Louis  Limestone  is  a  sandstone,  50  to  100  feet  thick, 
and  this  b  succeeded  by  the  lower  carboniferous  or  pentremital  limestoney 
which  is  probably  1000  feet  in  thickness. 

Dr.  H.  King,  who  has  seen  this  formation  at  the  south-west  parts  of  Mia- 
sottri,  thinks  that  on  the  Osage  river,  this  k>wer  limestone  dwindles  Terj  mochy 
but  that  the  sandstone  and  the  coal  stratum  above  it,  are  much  more  de» 
veloped;  and  that  the  fine  coal  mines  worked  there,  sometimes  not  fiirabotei 
and  distinct  from  the  lead-bearing  magnesian  strata,  are  in  this  same  lowert 
coal-bed. 

Bituminous  coal,  approaching  to  the  quality  of  the  European  cannel  coaly 
forms  an  important,  but  at  present,  not  well  defined  bed  in  this  state. 

A  very  fiiir  cannel  coal  is  found  at  several  points  in  Callaway  ooonty, 
north  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  also  on  each  side  of  that  river,  120  mika 
above  St  Louis.  Extraordinary  statements  hare  been  put  forth  in  relation 
to  the  immense  thickness  of  the  Callaway  county  bed  of  cannel  coal ;  at  one 
point  24  feet  and  at  another  46  feet,  thickness.  In  Coal  county,  a  few  miles 
from  Cot&sany-dessein,  it  is  afiirmed  that  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  92  feet  into 
the  coal,  without  getting  through  the  stratum;  [?]  probably  an  oblique  sec- 
tion of  the  seam. 

Cannel  coal  has  also  been  discovered,  in  1848,  within  eight  miles  of  St 
Louis,  forming  a  bed  of  remarkable  thickness. 

In  regard  to  the  Callaway  or  Cote-sany-dissein  cannel  coal,  before  spoken 
of,  we  have  seen  testimonials  as  to  its  qualities  from  several  well  known 
scientific  persons,  and  the  results  are  in  some  measure  to  be  inferred  fron 
their  analysis.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  coal  from  this  remarkable  deposi- 
tory, is  well  adapted  for  steam  purposes  and  for  making  gas,  and  by  iroD- 
masters  it  is  considered  to  be  well  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It 
cakes  very  readily,  without  much  changing  its  form ;  producing  a  poiwt 
cake  amounting  to  50.05  per  cent,  of  the  coal.  It  has  but  a  very  4gkt 
trace  of  sulphur  in  its  composition ;  a  circumstance  of  some  importanee  in 
relation  to  iron  works,  as  many  of  the  Missouri  and  some  of  the  lUinois 

*  Abo  Mr.  J6kmmm*w  Coal  report  to  CoDgrett ;  p.  539. 
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eotis  eontain  too  mocb  solphiir  tx  tlioea  poipoiv.  It  is  Kglitflr  Atn  oidi* 
nanr  bitaminons  coal.* 

The  great  varialionf  ia  the  thickness  of  this  mass  of  cann^  eoa]«  at  diflei^ 
ent  points— for  we  presume  that  it  ia^  in  tmi,  but  a  sini^e  bed— 4iaf  e  led  to 
the  sapposition^  bjr  some^  that  the  general  Brain|pDient  is  tlial  of  enormous 
lenticular  masaes,  rather  than  diqxwed  in  a  continuous  flat  seam.  We  are 
as  yet  without  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  &cty  as  it  seems  scarcely  consiak 
tent  with  the  uniformity  of  stratification  prevailing  in  this  part  of  the 
oountiy. 

Should  such  a  disposition  really  exist,  we  might  find  several  paraDd  < 


in  other  parts  of  the  world.  For  instance,  the  remarkable  eoal  seam  in  the 
basin  of  the  Basse-Loire,  in  France,  which  is  distributed  inlentieolar  spaoes^ 
instead  of  in  sheets,  tf  le  avenge  of  which  masses  are  stated  to  be  Ibrty-Bine 
Eoiriisb  feet  in  thickness. 

Bnch  also  is  the  character  of  the  anthracite  of  the  departments  of  Ibf- 
enne  and  Sarthe,  which  combustible  o6curs  in  irregular  masses  of  various 
nees,  but  which  are  never  much  proloDged.  The  same  ftatmm^  in  oonneo> 
tion  with  the  conformation  of  the  bituminous  eoal,  are  observable  in  the 
beam  of  Haute  Dordogne,  or  Champagnac,  in  IVanoe*  Here  also  the 
coal  is  in  lenticular  masses,  sometimes  one  hundred  and  twenty  fiset  knf 
and  thirteen  feet  thick;  but  commonly  the  coal  oocurs  in  rognons,  balls  or 
^heies,  firom  sixteen  to  thirty-three  feet  in  diameter. 

Production. — We  can  entertain  but  va^e  ideas  as  to  the  annual  quantity 
of  bituminous  coal  at  present  raised  in  this  state.  According  to  a  congres- 
sional report,  the  amount  which  was  mined  in  1840  was  only  240,302  bush- 
els, or  8,903  tons.  From  much  later  returns,  made  at  St  Louis,  we  are 
informed  that  the  quantity  of  coals  weighed  at  the  city  scale,  in  the  year 
1846,  was  about  1,700,000  bushels,  and  the  estimated  amount,  in  1847,  was 
2,000,000  bushels,  or  71,428  tons  for  that  city  alone.  To  these  are  added 
the  Pittsburg  coals  and  some  anthracite,  making  the  aggregate,  in  1847, 
about  100,000  tons.  A  large  portion  of  this  advance  is  ascribed  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  and  business  of  the  foundries  and  factcwies 
of  St  Louis. 


ARKANSAS. 


Announcements  of  discoveries  of  bituminous  coal  have,  firom  time  to  time, 
been  made  in  this  State,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arkansas  valley. 
At  Spaldries*  Bluff,  in  Johnson  county,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aricansas 
river,  above  Little  Rock,  coal  was  worked  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  presume 
is  continued  at  the  present  time. 


*  NotieM  bj  MeMTfl.  Boodi,  Boj^,  JokBaoe,  Cbfltoa,  tad  odMn,  soetaiasd  is  a  iipsit  of 
tke  CalUwmy  miaiag  tad  mtnQfretariag  Co.  N •    *"    '    ""'^ 
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At  the  request  of  the  writer,  Mr.  J.  F.  Frazer  kindly  fiimished  him  with 
the  following  result  of  his  examinatioQ  of  this  coal : 

Carbon, 02.60 

Volatile  matter,  including  sulphor,  20.90 

Hygrometric  water,      ...  2.00 

Ashes, 8.50 

100.00 
Specific  gravity,         1.996 

Coal  traces  have  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  as  occurring  near  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State,  towards  Fort  Smith,  and  extending  many 
miles  westward,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  the  Canadian  river,  in  the 
Indian  territory,  and  southward  to  the  borders  of  the  Red  river,  in  the 
country  of  the  Choctaws.*  Northward,  in  the  Cherokee  country,  [Nebras- 
ka,] the  coal  formation  has  been  determined  as  far  as  Grand  and  Verdigris 
rivers ;  and  120  miles  still  further  north,  in  the  Osage  country,  coal  abounds 
on  the  Little  Osage  river ,t  and  is  evidently  an  extension  of  the  great  Illinois 
coal-field,  which  stretches  from  thence  almost  uninterruptedly  for  450  miles^ 
across  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  thence  beyond  the  Illinois, 
Wabash,  and  Ohio  rivers,  into  the  north-western  angle  of  Kentucky .| 

The  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  returned  to  Congress  in  1840,  was  (mly 
200  tons,  evidently  an  incomplete  account 


SOUTHERN  MISSOURI. 

PORTION  ADJOINING  TEXAS,  PROPOSED  TO  BE  CALLED  NEBRASKA 
TERRITORY. 

**  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Canadian  rivers,  in  W.  long.  97^,  is  the  western  limit  of 
the  great  limestone  and  coal  formation.  The  coal  beds  in  this  r^ion  are 
of  great  thickness,  and  are  apparently  extensive  and  numerous.  This  for- 
mation," says  the  narrator  of  Major  Long's  first  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  1820,  *'  appears  to  be  unconnected  with  the  mat  [tertiary]  coal 
formation  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  sandstones  of 
the  two  districts  are  remarkably  dissimilai\"|| 

The  same  coal  formation,  also  traced  in  this  direction  by  Capt  Pike  m 

*  Nattall*!  Travelf  in  Arkanni  in  1819.     Long*!  oarratiTe  in  1819,  18S0. 
tPike*a  NarrmUve,  in  1S05-6-7.     Bradburj'i  Traveli  is  1809,  1810,  1811.    8ait7*t 
Joaroal,  1817. 

t  Owen*i  Isdiaaa  Reports  {  and  Mather^  Kentacky  Rtpoit. 
I  Long'i  ftrat  EipcdiUon,  Vol.  U.  p.  408. 
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1806,  and  by  Mr.  Nuttall  in  1819,  is  the  evident  prolongation  of  the  great 
coal  region  which  traverses  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  part  of  Arkansas,  in  the 
direction  of  Texas.  Beyond  it,  to  the  westward,  is  the  great  plain  composed 
of  red  saliferous  sandstones  with  gypsam ;  and  beyond  that,  towards  Taps 
and  Santa  Fe,  the  mountainous  range  contains  a  bituminous  coal  reffion. 

*'  The  geological  constitution  of  the  Prairies  is  exceedingly  diversified. 
Along  the  eastern  border,  especially  towards  the  north,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  limestone,  interspersed  with  sandstone,  slate,  and  many  extensive  beds  of 
bituminous  coal.  The  coal  is  particularly  abundant  in  some  of  the  regions 
bordering  the  Neosho  river,  where  there  are  also  said  to  be  a  few  singular 
bituminous  or  '  tar  springs,'  as  they  are  sometimes  called  by  the  hunters. 
There  are  also  many  other  mineral,  and  particularly  sulphur  springs,  to  be 
met  with." 

Further  westward,  the  sandstone  prevails,  but  some  of  the  table  plains  are 
based  upon  strata  of  a  sort  of  friable  calcareous  rock,  which  has  been  deno- 
minated '  rotten  limestone ;'  yet  along  the  borders  of  the  mountains  the  base 
of  the  plains  seems  generally  to  be  of  trap  and  greenstone.*  But  much  of 
the  middle  portion  of  this  enormous  prairie  region  exhibits  no  rocky  traces 
whatever,  so  much  so  that  **  we  sometimes  travel  for  days  in  succession  with- 
out seeing  even  as  much  as  a  pebble."t 

Towards  the  head  of  the  Osage  river  coal  strata  prevail,  and  with  various 
other  localities  form  detached  or  outlying  areas,  evidently  portions  of  the 
coal-fields  of  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  same  series  are  seen  on 
the  Arkansas  river  near  Fort  Smith,  and  at  the  Canadian  Fork.  We  have 
also  learned  the  interesting  fact  of  the  existence  of  large  beds  of  coal  at  the 
head  of  the  Canadian  river,  and  in  the  Raton  Mountains  between  Santa  Fe 
and  the  Arkansas  river. 

To  the  northward,  according  to  Mr.  Nicollet,  alternate  areas  of  the  cliff 
limestone  and  coal  measures  present  themselves,  on  either  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  junction  of  the  Platte  river,  in  4P  N.  lat. 
To  what  extent  the  coal  formation  stretches  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  within  the  parallel,  we  have  no  certain  information,  further  than 
that  the  limestone  ceases  to  appear  on  the  surface  beyond  about  the  97th 
degree  of  west  longitude,  and  is  there  covered  by  sand,  gravel,  and  erratic 
deposits. 

WOOD  COAL  AND  BROWN  COAL. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Association  of  American  Geologists,  in  1845, 
Lieut.  Johnston  describes  an  examination  made  by  him  of  a  "  BlufT'  at 
Mount  Waneus,  on  Red  river.  This  bluff  presents  an  escarpment  of  fifty 
feet  high,  in  which  are  various  seams  of  wood  and  wood-K:oal  or  lignite,  inter- 
mingled with  iron  pyrites,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  bluff  alum  crystallizes  in 
considerable  quantities.  Permanent  springs  flow  from  the  base,  and  taste 
strongly  of  alum.  This  formation,  a  sand  passing  into  stone,  was  traced 
five  miles  back  from  the  river,  at  the  same  general  elevation.  The  seams  of 
wood  and  sand  alternate,  and  the  author  described  them  as  of  recent  or  post- 
diluvian origin ;  but  it  is  near  one  hundred  feet  above  the  present  low-water 
mark.^ 

The  calcareous  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washita  contain  decided 
cretaceous  fossils. 

•  Greg^'i  Commerce  of  the  Prairiet,  Vol.  II.  p.  185, 1846.  t  Ibid. 

t  Proceedinn  of  the  AfliociiUon  of  Americaii  GeologiiU  lod  Nitorftliit*,  April  1846,  p. 
74,76..  ^ 
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BITUMEN  AND  PETROLEUM. 

On  the  False  Washita  mer,  towards  the  Wishetaw  Moantains,  Lieut. 
Johnston  met  with  a  dark  sandstone  with  a  vertical  dip ;  oat  of  which, 
throoghout  its  coarse,  a  great  quantity  of  bitumen  has  flowed.  A  specimen 
of  the  liquid  bitumen  has  the  consistence  and  appearance  of  common  tar. 
It  occurs  as  minerd  oil  on  the  surface  of  a  spring  near  that  place.  We  have 
no  information  as  to  the  age  of  the  rock,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  granite. 


MISSOURI  TERRITORY. 

BROWN  COAL  OR  LIGNITE  FORMATION  OF  THE  UPPER  BHSSOURI  VALLEY. 

Limiting  our  description  in  this  place  to  that  portion  of  this  enormoas 
area  of  brown  coal,  which  lies  within  the  United  States  territory,  soath  of 
49^  of  north  latitude,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  will  place  before 
our  readers  such  information  respecting  this  extraordinary  region  as  we  have 
been  able  to  acquire. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river  upwards  to  the  Platte  river,  the 
carboniferous  and  cliff  limestone  of  the  American  geologists,  with  occa- 
sional shallow  basins  of  the  true  coal  formation  occur,  and  the  carboniferous 
limestones  extend  still  further  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sioux  river,  lat.  42^  30'. 
Here  commences  the  interesting  formation  first  described  by  Mr.  Nicollet, 
belonging  to  the  cretaceous  group,  with  calcareous  marls  containing  micro- 
scopic multilocular  shells,  resembling  those  discovered  by  Ehrenberg  in  the 
chalk,  and  other  beautiful  fossils  of  larger  size  corresponding  with  those  in 
the  chalk,  the  gault,  and  the  green  sand  formations  of  Europe.  Mr.  Nicollet 
traced  this  group  up  the  Missouri  river  for  four  hundred  miles,  but  it  is 
known  to  extend  as  far  as  beyond  the  Mandan  village,  to  a  point  between 
Beaver  river  and  Grand  river,  at  about  N.  lat.  47^  30';  thus  occupying,  in 
that  direction,  5  degrees  of  latitude. 

At  this  point,  and  overlying  the  cretaceous  series,  commences  the  vast 
tertiary  area,  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  variously  coloured  sand,  clay, 
shale,  sandstone  and  coal,  irregularly  alternating ;  extending  at  least  twenty 
degrees  to  the  south-west  and  south,  and  northward,  apparently,  to  the  arctic 
ocean. 

The  first  notice  that  we  have  met  with  of  this  formation  is  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1804. 
The  coal  or  lignite  was  first  observed  at  twenty  miles  above  the  Maodan 
villages.  The  bluffs  on  each  side  of  the  Missouri  are  upwards  of  one  hon* 
dred  feet  high,  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  with  many  horizontal  strata  of 
carbonated  wood,  resembling  pit-coal,  from  one  to  five  feet  each  in  thick- 
ness,  and  occurring  at  various  elevations  above  the  river.  * 


MMOCrU  TBlinOET.  ITS 


At  Mtf  wakm  above  the  viUageg^  Mmiltr  coal  aeamt  were  noted;  botheie 
thqr  were  obeenred  to  be  on  fire»  emilliDg  qntntiiiee  of  amoke  and  a  atroog 
aidpihiiroiMi  ameU.  This  point  waa  1662  milea  above  the  MiaaeeppL .  Pov- 
ther  on»  the  aame  aolphuioai  ooal  eontbued  for  eighty  milea  moie;  atatn 
«r  coal,  freqnentlj  in  a  atate  of  €oniboaiion«  appearing  in  all  the  eipoaed 
6eea  of  the  UoA.  The  qoantilj  of  thia  oou  improved  aa  the  party 
advanoed  near  the  mouth  of  the  White  Earth  river,  eightf-five  mileaiirther, 
aflbiding  a  hot  and  laating  fire^  hot  emitting  very  Uttle  amoke  or  flame. 
Thenee  fbrty-aeven  milea  to  the  Tdkmatone  river,  and  at  a  Uo^  mghl 
milea  up  that  atream,  were  aeen  aeveral  atiata  of  ooal. 

The  narrator  obaervea,  that  for  fifty  milea  above  thia  junction,  there  were 
greater  appearaneea  of  coal  than  had  yet  been  aeen,  theaeamabeinf^inaome 
placet  aix  feet  thiok ;  and  there  were  alao  atrata  of  burnt  earth,  wbch  were 
alwaya  on  the  mme  level  with  thoae  of  coal. 

Tlie  esplorera  had  tfaua  fiur  traced  thia  coal  formation  akmg  the  banka  of 
the  Miaaouri,  for  a  diatanoe  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  mSea.  The  hori^ 
sontal  formationa  of  clay,  loam  and  aand,  with  ftagmenta  of  coal  in  the  drift 
of  the  river,  extended  three  hundred  milea  more,  to  Mo8ole43heU  river,  or 
aix  hundred  and  twenty  mUea  fiom  the  M andan  villagea.    Even  above  thia 

E'nt,  waahed  coal  continually  appeared  on  the  ahorea  of  the  river;  and  at 
:  Rapida«  eight  hundred  milea  from  Fort  Mandan,  the  high  bordering 
UoCi  were  atill  compoeed  of  horizontal  beda  of  clay,  brown  and  white  aand, 
•oft,  ydlowiffh  white  sandstone,  harder  dark-brown  freestone,  and  large 
round,  or  kidney-shaped  nodules  of  clay  iron  ore.  Coal,  or  carbonated 
wood,  similar  to  that  previously  observed,  was  also  seen,  and  was  accompa- 
nied with  burnt  earth— probably  the  result  of  the  spontaneoua  combustion 
of  the  ooal,  as  was  noticed  for  hundreds  of  miles  below.  Precisdy  the  same 
phenomena  were  recorded,  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  Captaina  Back  and 
Franklin,  and  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  others,  and  by  Hearne  in  1709,  and 
Mackensie  in  1789 — extending,  apparently  continuoualy,  and  in  the  same 
parallel,  full  eighteen  hundred  miles,  northward. 

Returning  to  the  narrative  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

After  reaching  the  grand  forks  of  the  Missouri,  and  ascending  two  or 
three  days  journey  up  Maria's  river,  northward,  it  was  remarked  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  geological  character  and  coal  strata  prevailed,  for  more  than 
sixty  miles.  So  fer,  therefore,  the  exploring  party  had  been  travelling  through 
or  over  a  ligneous  deposit,  of  singularly  uniform  character,  for  no  less  than 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  milea,  following  the  windings  of  the  river.  Pur- 
soing  the  south  fork,  towards  the  great  tails  of  the  Missouri,  coal  was  still 
observed,  in  blufls  of  dark  and  yellow  clay,  at  a  distance  of  2454  miles  up 
this  mighty  river,  and  it  was  not  until  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  after  one  thousand  miles  of  travelling  across  it,  that  this  great 
region  of  coal  beds  and  lignites  was  passed. 

On  his  return.  Captain  Clarke  descended  the  Yellowstone,  irom  about 
North  latitude  45^  to  its  mouth  in  latitude  48''  20',  and  every  where  found 
the  same  series  of  coal  and  variously  coloured  clays,  sands,  and  soft  sand- 
stones, as  was  traversed  in  ascending  the  Missouri. 

The  fossil  bones  of  a  supposed  fish,  probably  a  saurian,  were  also  observed 
•bove  the  Big  Horn  river.  Large  quantities  of  brown  coal  were  aeen  in  the 
diflSi  below  the  junction  of  this  river,  and  all  the  highlands  adjacent  aopeared 
to  be  composed  of  earthy  beds  of  different  colours,  abounding  in  coat  or  car- 
bonated wood,  of  an  impure  quality.  Below  the  Big  Horn  is  a  large  atream 
falling  in  from  the  aouth,  whose  Indian  name  implies  <*  the  coal  creek,**  from 
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the  mat  quantity  of  that  mineral  upon  its  margin.  The  same  coal  series 
continued  to  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  exhibiting  uninterruptedlj,  for 
seten  hundred  miles,  in  addition  to  the  thousand  previously  trarersed,  the 
vast  persistence  of  this  formation.  The  enormous  area  of  similar  strata  is 
further  shown  by  the  discoloration  of  all  the  tributaries  that  enter  the 
Missouri,  both  from  the  south  and  the  north,  from  the  forty-second  to  the 
forty-ninth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

On  the  authority  of  M.  Sublette,  these  lignite  beds  prevail  alonff  the  whole 
of  the  country  watered  by  the  Padouca  [Powder]  river,  in  beds  of  from  three 
to  nine  feet  thick ;  and  also  on  the  Batsoah  or  Cherry  river,  and  the  south 
fork  of  the  Platte  river ;  thus  bringing  the  formation  southward  to  latitude  40^. 

It  appears  probable,  from  Capt  Fremont's  narrative,  July,  1843,  that  the 
sandy  and  clay  beds  which  he  crossed  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  are  southern  continuations  of  the  same  formation  to  latitude 
39^  and  38^  where  the  underlying  yellowish  and  grey  limestone,  containing 
cretaceous  fossils,  first  made  its  appearance  in  that  direction,  and  is  traceable 
eastward  down  the  Smoky  Hill  tork,  nearly  to  its  junction  with  the  Repub> 
lican  fork  of  the  Kansas  river.  Colonel  Long,  in  1820,  descended  the 
Canadian  or  South  fork  of  the  Arkansas  river,  in  which  the  prevailing  rock 
is  red  sandstone,  with  salt  and  gypsum.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  iStt  our 
tertiary  lignite  formation  ceases  before  reaching  the  latitude  of  35^.  But 
coal  of  some  kind  has  been  noticed  by  Col.  Emory  in  latitude  36^  30*9  at 
the  head  of  the  Canadian  river. 

Seams  of  lignite  and  wood  coal  are,  however,  observed  on  supposed  ter- 
tiary strata  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  river,  and  limestones  of  the  cretaceous 
penod  likewise  occur  in  the  same  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washita. 

It  was  announced,  in  1841,  that  bituminous  coal,  probably  brown  coal, 
had  been  discovered  on  the  Sl  Peter's  river,  in  the  Missouri  territory. 


UPPER  MISSOURI. 


PROPOSED  NEBRASKA  TERRITORY. 

In  1843,  Messrs.  Audubon  and  Harris  ascended  the  Missouri  to  (he 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  river.  The  latter  gentleman  has  furnished  some 
account  of  this  tertiary  lignite  region.*  The  whole  series  of  strata,  for 
many  hundred  miles  prior  to  reaching  this  formation,  is  described  as  per- 
fectly horizontal ;  the  upper  part  of  each  bed  or  rock  being  successively 
intersected  by  the  angle  of  descent  of  the  river.  The  tertiary  group  is  indi* 
cated  by  the  remarkable  strata  which  form  the  picturesque  huls  noticed  by 
travellers,  and  called  the  Mauvaises  Terres  by  the  trappers  and  voyagera. 
Mr.  Harris  counted,  in  one  place,  eight  seams  of  coal,  between  the  river 

*  ProceediDgt  of  tht  Aetdtmy  of  Nit.  Sciencei,  Philtdclpbii,  May,  1845. 
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iMink  and  the  top  of  the  bluflf;  Tarying  from  six  inches  to  foar  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  coal,  he  obserres,  is  very  light,  and  ignites  with  difficahy,  emit- 
ting a  very  unpleasant  odour  while  burning.  Fossilized  wood  is  very 
abundant; ^occasionally  much  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  overlying  strata. 
Mr.  Bell  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  burning  of  the  cliffs,  about  thirty  miles  above  the  Yellowstone,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Missouri ;  and  all  agree  in  attributing  this  burning  to 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  coal.  We  observe,  that  Mr.  Harris 
states  that  the  coal  seams  commence  in  the  upper  part  of  Nicollet's  great 
cretaceous  clay  bed ;  and  further,  that  there  occurred  in  the  same  formation, 
<*  a  substance  like  petroleum  in  colour  and  consistence,  but  without  odour."* 
To  the  foregoing  brief  abstract  we  may  add,  that,  from  the  specimens 
brought  home  by  the  last  named  traveller  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Union, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  rivers,  we  derive  in- 
contestible  proofs  of  a  fresh-water  formation.  Among  other  strata  exposed 
in  a  cliff  near  the  fort,  are  thin  beds  of  clay  and  argillaceous  rock,  both  con- 
taining three  or  four  species  of  fresh-water  univalve  shells.  There  is,  besides, 
a  rock,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  thick,  which  also  contains  proofs  of  fresh-water 
origin,  in  bivalve  shells,  leaves  of  deciduous  trees,  and  bones,  apparently,  of 
a  mammiferous  animal. 

The  Upper  Missouri  Valley  has  yet  to  receive  examination  from  the 
scientific  geologist,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  highly  interesting  results 
would  follow  from  investigations  in  a  field  so  rich  and  extensive.  The 
committee,  to  whom  Mr.  Harris's  paper  was  referred,  close  their  report  with 
the  remark,  that  "  the  proofs  thus  afforded  of  a  probably  widely  diffused 
fresh-water  formation  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  reposing  upon 
the  cretaceous  strata,  and  imbedding  remains  of  a  manifestly  tertiary  age, 
are,  just  at  this  time,  invested  with  considerable  interest,  from  their  accord- 
ing with  the  discoveries  recently  made  by  Captain  Fremont,  of  the  presence 
of  other  and  probably  extensive  fresh-water  tertiary  strata  in  the  Oregon 
territory." 

We  have,  in  that  portion  of  this  volume  which  is  appropriated  to  British 
America,  supplied  many  additional  facts  respecting  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  the  great  tertiary  range,  whose  southern  area  we  have  been  consi- 
dering, above.  From  the  united  testimony  of  highly  competent  observers, 
there  now  remains  very  little  doubt,  that  a  continuous  tertiary  coal  formation 
stretches  from  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone,  and  even  from  near  the 
sources  of  the  Platte,  and  some  branches  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  borders 
of  New  Mexico,  to  the  far  distant  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean. 


IRON  MANUFACTURE  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tons  of  Fig  Jrom. 
In  1831,  there  were  939  iron  furnaces,  forges,  &c. 
which  produced  -----  191,536 

In  1640, 804  furnaces  and  795  bloomeries,  forges,  &c.  286,903 

*  The  crcUccous  fossils  brought  by  Mr.  Nicollet  from  hence,  were  described  bj  Dr.  S.  G. 
Morton,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sciences,  Phila.,  October  1841.  He  had 
preTiously  identified  the  fossils  brought  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  from  the  same  localitiea ;  and, 
subsequently,  others  by  Mr.  NatUll,  as  belonging  to  the  cretaceous  groap,  in  Sillimaa** 
Journal,  1830.    Also  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  organio  remaini  of  the  cretaceoni  group,  I834. 
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$716,333 
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A  writer  in  the  **  Merchant's  Magazine/'  March,  1845,  gives  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  production  of  iron  in  the  United  States  at  that  period: 

Tons. 

540  blast  furnaces,  averaging  900  tons  each,  per  annum,  486,000 

rbloomeries,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  yield- 

OSO-J      ing  of  bar,  hoops,  &c.  291 ,600 

(^  and  of  blooms,  castings,  machinery,  stove-plates,  &c.  15 1  ^00 
The  market  value  of  these,  in  1845,  was       (33,940,500 
Quantity  of  b?r,  hammered,  pig,  scrap,  and  sheet-iron, 

and  steel  imported,  92,077 
Value  of  the  same,                                           $7,794,110 

From  a  sketch  of  the  American  iron  trade  and  production  by  Mr. 
Feuchlwanger,  in  November,  1847,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  pig  iroa 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1810,  was  53,908  tons.  In  1847,  above 
500,000  tons. 

The  value  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel  imparted  into 
the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  June  30tb, 
1846,  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  94,023,590 

Paying  specific  duties,  4,463,739 

ToUl, 

Value  of  American  iron  and  manufactured 
iron  exported. 

Wire  Cables  for  Mines  and  Inclined  Planes ,  for  Tiller  Ropes ^  /j^c.^^See 
much  practical  data  collected  under  this  head  in  article  Prussia.* 

Prepared  Fuel. — See  various  details  collected  under  tlie  heads  of  South 
Wales,  Holland,  China,  &c. 

Casualties  of  3finirs, — Provident  Institutions,  "  Caisses  de  Seeours,** 
Relief  Funds,  d&c  see  details  under  this  head,  in  a  preliminary  chapter. 

As  regards  the  relief  and  support  of  aged  or  disabled  miners  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  editor  of  the 
Miner's  Journal,  of  Pottsville,  to  state,  that  he  has  sought  on  several  occa- 
sions to  attract  attention  to  this  very  desirable  object.  The  casualties  to 
which  tliis  class  of  useful  operatives  is  continually  exposed,  calls  for  some 
provision  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  injured ;  and  for  occasional  relief 
in  distressing  cases,  to  their  bereaved  families.  All  mining  countries  have 
perceived  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  which  shall  effect  tliese  benevo- 
lent objects,  in  behalf  of  a  population  whose  employments  peculiarly  and 
perpetually  expose  them  to  the  most  distressing  calamities. 

'ftic  countenance  of  the  slate  government  would  not,  of  course,  be  vrith- 
held  from  *'  The  Miners'  Provident  Institution,"  but  it  is  obvious,  and  has 
been  decided  in  every  well  regulated  mining  region,  that  the  burden  and  the 
management  of  such  institutions  as  are  here  suggested,  must  be  jointly  borne 
by,  and  emanate  from,  the  two  most  interested  parties — that  is  to  say,  the 
proprietors  of  the  minerals  and  the  workmen  themselves. 

The  community,  as  experience  has  shown,  will  not  consent  to  be  taxed 
for  the  relief  of  one  class  of  operatives,  however  strong  their  claims.     All 

*  For  1  claasiGcation  of  the  reipectiTe  rates  of  duty  on  chain  cablet  and  wire  ropM  im- 
ported into  France  fVom  the  United  Sutea,  %ide  •*  IXocumena  aur  le  Commerce  £ilerie«r« 
Ootobre,  1844."    Tbej  are  rated|  for  the  Boet  put,  it  thirty  per  cent,  oa  their  valve. 
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Other  classes  of  persons  pursuing  hazardous  occupations,  would  ?iew  such  a 
measure  as  an  act  of  injustice  to  themselves.  Above  all,  should  be  avoided 
the  conversion  of  benevolent  institutions,  however  well  conceived  or  model- 
led, to  any  thing  like  local  or  political  influence. 

In  England,  the  operative  miners  have  held  back  from  such  institutions, 
under  the  impression  that  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  would  be  so 
much  deducted  from  the  poor-rates,  and,  consequently,  that  their  contribu- 
tions would  in  reality  prove  a  bonus  to  their  employers,  rather  than  a  benefit 
to  themselves.  In  the  coal  regions  of  the  American  states,  no  such  objec- 
tion can  be  urged,  as  the  rates  for  the  support  of  the  poor  are  extremely 
trivial :  and  it  seems  most  just  and  fitting  that  the  operatives  should^  as  in 
France  and  Belgium,  have  a  share  through  their  representatives,  in  the  man- 
agement and  appropriation  of  the  funds  to  which  they  have  contributed  their 
portion. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  work,  we  devoted  some  space  to  a  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  and  we  conclude  by  referring  the  reader  to  that 
article,  which  abounds  in  facts  of  extreme  interest 


Railroads  in  the  United  J^aies. 

In  1845-6,  there  were  in  activity  113 
public  and  private  railroads,  whose  aggre-         MiUs.  Cost. 

gate  length  was  4870        *127,417,758 

Average  cost  per  mile,  926,932 =i:5,564. 

In  1846-7,  completed  lines,  133,  5703.12 

In  1847,  by  "  Doggelt's  Railroad  Guide,"  Capital. 

there  were  completed,  5740.00    $122325,937 

Canals  of  the  United  States, 

Miles.  Cost. 

Cost  of  57  canals,  up  to  1845,  length,  4102     9113,934,163 

Lines  of  Magnetic  Telegraph. 

Lines.  3Iiles. 
At  the  end  of  1847,  finished,  18    231 1  in  operation. 

7     2586  under  construction,  nearly  finished. 
10    3815  U)  be  completed  in  1848. 

Total,  35    8712 

1768    projected. 

Total  Telegraphic  conductors,  10,480 

Summary. 

Aggregate  of  the  57  canals  of  the  United  States,  in  1845,    4102  miles, 
of  Railroads  finished  in  1847,  5740      " 

"  of  Lines  of  Magnetic  Telegraph,  8712      " 

18,554     « 
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7\nmage  owrud  in  tkeprmeipal  mariime  Stoics. 

1845.  1846. 

Torn.  Tons. 

New  York,  -  -  625,875  665,605 

Massachasetts,  -  -      524,094  541,520 

Maine,  -  -  320,050  358,123 

PennaylTania,  -  •      147,812  148,058 

Louisiana,  -  -  170^25  181,258 

CawforaHve  view  of  the  registered^  enroUed,  and  Ucensed  commercial  Ton- 
nagt  of  the  United  States,  ezdusioe  of  those  engaged  in  the  Fisheries. 

1815.       1820.        1S30.       1840.       1S45.        1846. 

1,368.127      1,280,166     1,191,776     2,180,764     2,417,002     2,562,084 

ToUs  received  on  State  works — Canals  and  Railroads. 

1845.  1846. 

New  York,         -           -            •2,620,532  $2,764,121 

PennsjUania,            -            -         1,196,979  1,295,494 

Ohio,      -            -            .               495,313  630,770 

Indiana,        -           -           -           46,279  53,930 

Steam  vessels. 

Number  of  steamboats,  plying  from  Philadelphia  to  different  points  on  the 
Ddaware  and  its  triboraries,  and  to  New  York.  1844 — 35  boats,  con- 
suming 45,000  tons  of  anthracite. 

In  New  York  and  its  waters.  1844— consuming  100,000  tons  of 
anthracite. 

Steamboats  on  the  western  waters.  1846—1500  boats,  whose  tonnage 
was  145,311  tons. 

Steamboats  on  the  Lakes.     1846 — 80  boats,  whose  tonnage  was  64,486 


War  steamers.    1846— 11  boats. 


Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  1847. 


ae«red  for  foralfn  ports. 

ArrtTtli. 

Valaeof  BiporuaB4 
lBiportt,iBcli4lBff 

SpMiO. 

Veneli. 

Tom. 

Crewt. 

VesMli. 

Tom. 

Crewt. 

PonlfnTesMli, 

S.101 

«,se6 

i,i7«.e» 

^1  • 

7.730 
6.409 

3.101,350 
1430.340 

Inporu,  #l46,54fl,t30 
Eiporta.     lftM«Mtt 

14,370 

S,378,906!lOft,70S 

14,330 

3,331,703 

103.800                    #30M9U3o| 

Value  of  Imports  in  1827,  979,484,068. 


BRITISH   AMERICA. 


Area  and  Popvlatum 
an  the 


of  the  British  Ameriam  Provinces,  and  Territoriis 
North  American  Continent,  in  1846. 


ProTlncef. 

sr 

Population. 

Rough  esti- 
mau  of  area 

of  coal  land, 
square  mllea. 

Bevarkf. 

Lower  Canadtif 
Upper  Canada,     - 
Neir  Bmnawick, 

NoTi  Scotia  and  Cape) 
Breton,     -       -        J 

Prince  Edward'!  Iiland, 
Newfonndland, 

British  Territory,  up  to^ 
W  N.  laUtude    and 
140*    W.   longitude,  \ 
deducting  lakei    and 
bays,    ...    J 

British  Honduras, 

Total     British    posses-) 
sions  in  N.  America,  j 

194,815 
147,000 
27,700 

17,500 

2,134 
35,913 

693,649 
506,055 
130,000 

199,870 

34,666 
81,517 

8,000 
r     2,500 
J         250 

^      104 

(         180 
Not  defined. 

K 

5,000 
Not  defined. 

None  aacertained. 

«            it 

Dr.  Getner'a  report 

Nova  Scotia. 

I.  C.  Breton,  Sydney  dlstr. 

I.  of  Boularderie,  Cape  B. 

II.  8.  coal-field,      << 

III.  w.     «          •« 
Chiefly  a  coal  formation 
at  least. 

Magdelene  Islands,  ooal, 

as  the  mininum. 

425,062 
2,574,938 

1,646,757 
Unknown. 

3,958 

Say  16,000 

3,000,000 
62,740 

3,062,740 

Money, — Canada  Currency. 

1  English  shilling  =  \s.  Id,,  Halifax  currency. 
1  shilling  currency  =  10  pence,  English. 
20  shillings  =  one  pound  =  I6s,  8a. 
£i  sterling  =  8  per  cent  premium. 

The  American  and  Spanish  dollar  is  5  shillings,  Canada  currency. 
1  Pistareen  =  1  shilling,  Halifax  currency. 
1  French  five  franc  piece  =  4s.  8d,,  Halifax  currency. 
To  change  Halifax  currency  [4  dollars  s  £1  currency]  into  British  ster- 
ling, deduct  one  tenth. 
To  change  British  sterling  into  Halifax  currency,  add  one  ninth. 


IMPORTATION. 


By  act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  dated  July  5th,  1843,  til  coals  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  British  American  Colonies,  free  of  duty. 
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Importation  of  Caal  and  Culm  from  Great  Britain  into  British  North 
America^  from  tnt  Parliamentary  Returns, 


Yean. 

Ton*. 

1831, 
1832, 
1836. 
1837, 

31,134 
47,506 
44,302 
49,754 

Tamra. 

TODI. 

1840. 

1841, 
1844, 
1845, 

62,175 
65,177 

58,928 
79,359 

Importation  of  Iron  from  Great  Britain  to  the  British  North  American 

Colonies, 
Btr.  Pig. 

1844,  11,029  tons  2991  tons 

INLAND  COAL  TRADE.— UfPORTATlONS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  Ohio. — Bitwmnous  Coal  Imported  from  Cleveland. 
Y^ari.  Tom.  Yean.  Toot. 

1837,  6,605  1842,  2,020 

1838,  2,639  1844,  1,240 
1841,              1^9 

Of  the  coal  exported  into  Canada  from  the  Port  of  Erie  we  possess  no 
details. 

American  coal  received  at  Toronto  in  1846,  1143  tons.  Importation  of 
American  coal  is  diminishing  annually. 

There  is  very  little  reciprocity  in  the  trade  between  Ohio  and  Canada^  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  official  statement  for  the  year  1844  :* 

VaJoe.  No.  of    TosBtge. 

ExporU  from  the  port  of  Cleveland  to  Canada,    6618,837      210      21,544 
Imports  from  Canada  to  Cleveland,  10,738      101       12|534 

We  possess  no  recent  British  returns  of  the  amount  of  American  bitu- 
minous coal  which  passed  through  the  Welland  canal ;  but  it  is  understood 
that  three-fourths  of  the  property  which  passes  this  canal  is  conveyed  in 
American  vessels  on  American  accountt 

Tonnage,  of  aU  descriptions,  on  the  Welland  Canal. 


Tear*. 

ToDI. 

Toll*. 

No.  or 

■eboon.r*. 

No.  of 
■com. 

1834, 

37,917 

1837, 

80,697 

1838, 

95,397 

1840, 

202,282 

;ffl8.037 

1863 

700 

1841, 

247,911 

;ei8,533 

1895 

972 

Rates  of  toll  in  1845,  on  American  coal  on  the  Welland  canal,  for  pass- 
ing through  the  whole  line,  25.  6</«  per  ton.  Between  Sl  Catherine's  and 
Port  Dal^usie,  4J.  per  ton.     Sea  coal  free  of  toll. 

*  Report  ofUio  Secretarr  oftht  Treatarr  of  the  United  Sutee,  Jiaaarr  1845. 
t  Re|>on  oTLiMit.  Col.  Keeney,  U.  8.  T.  E. 
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Through  the  Welland  canal  the  naTigation  of  the  lakes  is  aniQterrupted 
for  the  distance  of  844  miles,  from  east  to  west,  and  the  extreme  distance 
from  south  to  north  is  347  miles. 

The  British  trade  on  the  upper  lakes,  in  1845,  was  only  about  one-tenth 
the  ?alue  of  the  American  lake  trade,  as  appears  from  the  following  stat^ 
ment:* 

American  trade,  valued  at  $1,517,132,  employing  550  sailing  vessels,  and 
49  steamers. 

British  trade  on  upper  lakes,  9150,000. 

By  a  report,  furnished  in  1847,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Sutes,  it  appears  that  in  184G  there  were  30,000  tons  of  British 
shipping  employed  in  transporting  American  goods  on  the  lakes  generally* 
The  bona  fide  value  of  the  American  Lake  trade,  in  the  same  year,  is  returned 
at  961,914,910.t 

Colonel  Abert,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  reported 
in  1847,  that  the  existing  tonnage  on  the  upper  lakes,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  IS  sufficient  for  100,000  men.  The  British  tonnage  is  small  on  the 
upper  lakes,  only  4,500  tons ;  propellers  2,500  tons. 

On  Lake  Ontario  the  British  have  the  advantage  in  the  number  of  steam- 
ers, description  of  vessels,  and  number  of  mariners. 

Lake  Champlain  is  exclusively  American, 

American  tonnage,  1846,  106,836  tons 

British  tonnage,  40,575  tons 

Eiportations  of  Coal  to  the  United  States  from  the  British  Colonies  of 
North  America  [Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton :]  from  the  U.  S,  official 
Returns, 


Years. 


Tona. 


Value. 
DoIIari. 


American  TariiT. 


Per  heaped  bashel. 


Per  Ton. 


1802 

1804 

183*2 

1834 

1836 

1838 

1840 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845$ 

1816 


$588^ 
978  3 


233 
388 
41,934 
51,777 
78,212 
71,908 
85,951 
73,114 
64,186 
57,211 


95,330         195,452 


Duly,  5  cents,  from  \ 
7th  June,  1794.     j 

6  cents,  from  May  2,  "> 
1824,  per  bushel,   j 


From  August  30,  7 
1842,  per  ton.       3 

From  Dec.  1,  1846. 


$1.40 
$1.68 

$1.75 


;  30  per  cent. 

\  ad  valorem  duty. 


There  are  no  duties,  either  of  exportation  or  importation  of  coals,  from 
or  to  British  America.  A  drawback  is  allowed  by  the  United  States  on 
foreign  coal  re-exported,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  depots  of  Pictou  coal 
for  the  use  of  the  British  steamers.     The  law  passed  in  January,  1840. 


*  Hunt's  Merchants*  Maffasine,  1843. 

t  See  further  deUils  of  the  American  Lake  Comintrce. 

t  Boston  alone,  in  1845,  42,035  tona. 
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PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 


The  area  of  East  and  West  Canada  is  341,815  square  miles.  Population 
in  1846,  1,199.704. 

The  result  of  the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  as  reported  on  by  Mr. 
Logan,*  sets  at  rest  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  workable  beds  of  coal 
within  these  provinces.  None  such  have  been  traced ;  although  there  is,  at 
Gaspe,  a  set  of  rocks  overlying  a  series  which  corresponds  wiUa  the  old  red 
sandstone,  and  the  Chemung  and  Portage  groups  of  New  York,  which  rocks 
undoubtedly  belong  to  the  carboniferous  series,  though  the  part  resting  in 
Canada  appears  to  be  too  low  down  to  be  associated  with  the  profitable 
seams  of  coal. 

Mr.  Logan,  in  tracing  the  condomerates  and  sandstones  of  this  series 
round  the  Chaleur  Bay  in  Canada  East,  to  Bathurst  in  New  Brunswick,  has 
determined  their  relation  to  the  nearest  coal  seams  of  the  latter  province 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty.  The  general  dip  of  the  Canadian 
part  of  the  carboniferous  deposit  accords  with  this  relation.  Its  slope 
towards  the  Chaleur  Bay  would  carry  it  beneath  the  coal-bearing  strata 
observable  on  the  south  or  New  Brunswick  side ;  while  no  rock  of  a  similar 
quality  is  there  seen  to  overlie  the  coal  measures. 

The  reporter  concludes  with  the  observation  that  the  conglomerate  rocks 
with  which  fossilized  coal  plants  (rarely  sufficiently  abundant  to  constitute 
even  a  very  thin  coal  seam)  are  associated,  within  the  limits  of  his  survey, 
appear  to  be  the  very  base  of  the  coal  series,  in  so  far  as  Gaspe  is  concerned, 
and  their  distribution  in  Canada  is  just  sufficient  to  show  that  a  very  narrow 
margin,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  Chaleur,  may  be  considered  the  limit, 
in  that  direction,  of  the  great  eastern  coal-field  of  North  America.! 

Black  bituminous  shales  in  the  Gaspe  District. — In  the  lowest  of  these 
were  observed  nodules  occasionally  resembling  septariaB,  in  which  the  divi- 
sions or  veins  hold  a  mineral  undistinguishable,  in  its  general  appearance 
and  combustible  nature,  from  good  sea  coal. 

The  whole  group  was  determined  by  Mr.  Logan  to  be  about  1 140  feet 
thick,  and  is  apparently  the  equivalent  of  a  part  of  the  Hudson  river  group 
of  the  New  York  geologists.  Its  position  is,  therefore,  a  very  considerable 
distance  below  that  of  the  true  workable  coal-bearing  measures,  and  we  are 
not  warranted  in  expecting  coal  seams  to  exist  in  it 

Here,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  as  in  New  York,  erroneous  expecta- 
tions have  been  formed,  and  consequent  disappointments  have  ensued,  that 
these  black  bituminous  shales  indicate  the  proximity  of  workable  coal. 

Some  of  them  hold  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bitumen  to  yield  a  bright  flame 
when  subjected  to  a  strong  heat. 

*  The  progress  of  the  geological  survey  is  marked  by  a  preliminary  report,  dated  Dec. 
6th,  1842,  by  Mr.  W.£.  Logan.  A  report  by  the  same  geologist,  dated  April  28th,  1844. 
A  report  from  Mr.  A.  Murray,  assistant  geologist,  March  14th,  1844.  Report  from  Mr. 
Logan,  May  1st,  1845;  and  from  Mr.  Murray,  April  20th,  1845. 

f  Geological  Report  of  Progress,  Montreal,  May  Ist,  1845. 
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Carbonaceous  shale  and  coaH  plants  in  the  Gaspi  sandstones, — ^Tbis  group, 
which  Mr.  Logan's  detailed  section  shows  to  be  7036  feet  thick,  appears  to 
comprise  what  in  the  New  York  succession  is  termed  the  Chemung  and 
Ithaca  groups,  with  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  old  red  sandstone  or  Devonian 
series.  Towards  the  lower  part  are  beds  containing  abundance  of  fucoid- 
like  plants;  while  near  the  base  is  a  small  seam  of  coal  and  carbonaceous 
shale,  together  measuring  three  inches,  which  appears  to  hold  a  regular 
course,  having  a  bed  of  clay  beneath  it.  The  middle  portion  of  the  group 
contains  seams  of  argillaceous  shale  and  sandstone,  in  which  are  balls  or 
nodules  of  argillaceous  ironstone. 

LOWER  CANADA. 

Petroleum  Springs. — According  to  the  report  of  the  provincial  Geologist, 
there  are  two  petroleum  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gasp^  Bay. 

The  first  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  John's  river,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  Douglastown.  The  bituminous  liquid  oozes  from  the  mud 
and  shingle  of  the  beach,  at  intervals  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

The  position  of  the  other  petroleum  spring  is  on  a  small  fork  of  the  Silver 
brook,  a  tributary  of  the  south-west  arm.  The  liquid  collects  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  dark  green  scum,  which  can  be  taken 
up  with  a  spoon.  The  odour  could  be  distinguished  for  one  hundred  yards 
around. 

Bituminous  Trap  Di/ke,  Gaspe  Bay. — In  some  parts  of  the  Dyke,  the 
petroleum  druces  are  so  numerous,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  the  size 
of  the  hand  that  does  not  contain  several  of  them,  and  the  tar-like  smell  of 
the  mineral  is  perceived  in  walking  by  the  Dyke,  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
yards.  In  some  of  tlie  cavities  the  liquid  is  hardened  into  a  resinous  pitch- 
like condition."^ 

UPPER  CANADA— WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

Naphtha  and  Petroleum  in  the  corniferous  limestone— cliff  limestone  of 
Ohio.  This  rock,  which  is  the  highest  in  the  geological  series  described  by 
Mr.  Logan  as  existing  in  West  Canada,  and  a  member  of  the  Onondaga 
limestone  group,  contains,  in  the  township  of  Cayuga,  north  of  Lake  Erie, 
much  bitumen.  When  struck  with  the  hammer,  this  rock  gives  out  a  pecu- 
liar odour,  denoting  the  presence  of  naphtha.  This  substance  is  frequently 
seen  occupying  small  cells,  from  which  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  collected 
to  determine  its  character.  Near  London,  the  naphtha  or  petroleum  is  found 
floating  on  the  surface  ot^the  etangs,  or  stagnant  waters  of  the  Thames,  and 
which  is  frequently  collected  by  means  of  a  piece  ofcloth.t 

Peat. — In  the  vicinity  of  Port  Daniel,  in  the  Gasp£  district,  peat  is  exten« 
sively  spread. 

The  Eastern  Provinces  of  British  America  have  for  some  years  had  the 
benefit  of  examination  by  several  resident  gentlemen,  as  well  as  travellers, 
highly  advanced  in  science.  We  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  quote 
from  the  reports  of  these  writers,  details  of  a  very  interesting  character  in 
relation  to  the  carboniferous  formations  that  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
area  of  those  countries. 

*  Re|>ort  or  Progress  of  the  Geolosical  Survey  of  Canada,  fbr  the  year  1844,  p.  41. 

t  Rapports  sar  une  Exploration  Geologiqoe  de  la  ProTince  de  Canada,  S7  Jan.  1845,  p.  98. 
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PROVINCE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  area  of  this  province  is  27,7(K)  square  mijes. 

Bituminous  Coid-JieJd. — ^Tbe  eDtire  area  of  coal  measures  wilhin  the 
prof  ince,  is  locally  subdivided  into  several  districts,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal. 

I.  The  great  northern  coal-field. 

II.  The  Westmoreland,  or  south-eastern. 

III.  The  Sunbury  and  Queen's  county,  or  south-western. 

The  aggregate  area  of  these  was  estimated,  in  1840,  at  five  thoasmd 
square  miles.  Dr.  A.  Gesner,  in  a  communication  to  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  in  1843,  stated  that  the  area  of  the  coal-field  in  New  Brunswick 
had  been  recently  determined  to  be  seven  thousand  five  hundred  square 
miles;  or  ten  thousand  square  miles,  including  Nova  Scotia,  but  exclusive 
of  Cape  Breton.*  These  coal  measures  are  described  as  usually  lying  ia 
long  parallel  troughs,  or  in  oval  basins.  Since  the  first  report  of  Dr.  Gesner. 
he  has  explored  the  whole  of  this  vast  region.  The  result  of  this  geological 
survey  is,  that  the  coal  formation  is  found  to  occupy,  in  New  Brunswick, 
no  less  than  eight  thousand  square  miles.  Here  the  most  productive  coal 
beds  prevail  in  the  interior,  while  those  of  Nova  Scotia  occur  on  the  shores 
of  her  bays  and  rivers,  where  they  ofier  every  advantage  for  mining  opera- 
tions. The  coal-fields  of  the  two  provinces  are  united  at  the  boundary  line, 
and  belong  to  one  carboniferous  period.f  The  developments  of  almost 
every  season  illustrate  more  clearly  the  magnitude  of  these  coal  areas,  which 
extend  from  Newfoundland,  by  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  across  a  large  portion  of  New  Brunswick,  into  the  state  of 
Maine. 

Sir  I.  E.  Alexander  officially  reported,  January  5th,  1846,  that  the  great 
field  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  nine 
thousand  square  miles;  but  Dr.  Gesner,  the  provincial  geologist,  much 
exceeds  that  estimate,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

I.  The  great  Northern  Coal-field.  Mr.  Ilenwood,  a  geologist  of  high  stand- 
ing,  observes,  that  "  the  beauty  and  extent  of  these  coal  measures  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  In  fact,  we  pass  over  nothing  else,  from  Frederick- 
ton,  on  the  St  John's  river,  to  Miramichi,  and  thence  to  Bathur8t,a  distance 
of  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifly  miles.  They  consist  of  various  beds  of  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  conglomerate,  with  numerous  thin  seams  of  coal,  lew  of 
which  are  more  than  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness.  The  whole  of  this  district 
is  particularly  rich  in  fossil  flora."|  The  coal  measures,  whose  lowest 
members  arc  the  conglomerate  beds,  are  perfectly  horizontal  in  the  banks 
of  the  Ncpisiguit,  near  Bathurst,  and  these  repose  upon  granite. 

An  interesting  geological  phenomenon  has  been  observed  here.  In  one 
of  the  thick  beds  of  blue  shale  overlying  the  granite,  and  containing  ferns 
and  other  fossil    plants,  occur  lignites,  which  are  impregnated   in  their 

*  Proceedioift  Geo).  Society,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1S2;  reprinted  in  Joarntl  Franklin  iMtitnli  of 
Philadelphit,  June,  1844. 
t  Minertl  Wealth  of  Nova  Scotia, — Getner.    Alto  Mining  Journal,  19th  Jolj,  1846. 
$  Traatactiooa  of  the  Eojal  Geological  Societjr  of  Cornwall,  1840. 
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lamins,  as  well  as  in  their  cross  fracture,  by  rich,  vitreous  capper  are,  and 
coated  with  green  carbonate  of  copper.  Other  lignites,  also  containing 
vitreoas  copper  ore,  occar  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pictou, 
in  considerable  quantities,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  within  the 
coal  formation.* 

Something  like  this  is  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  cupreous  lignites  of  the  red  and  blue  shales  at  the  base  of  the  old  red 
sandstone,  or  Devonian  system.  We  have  observed  them  at  numerous  points 
in  Pennsylvania. 

These  lignites  occur  as  casts  of  reeds,  canes  or  flags ;  generally  obscure, 
and  the  impressions  of  leaves  seem  in  some  degree  to  resemble  those  of  the 
coal  series  above.  The  copper  is  in  form  of  rich  grey  sulphuret,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  lignites  being  coated  with  green  carbonates.  In  more  than  one 
or  two  instances  a  good  deal  of  expense  has  been  incurred  in  exploring  this 
ore,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  repay  the  cost  Cop- 
per seems  invariably  to  accompany  this  bed  of  lignite ;  at  least  it  is  seldom 
unaccompanied  by  lignites.  The  latter  are  sometimes  bitumenized.  Pro- 
fessor Del  Rio  has  mentioned  a  similar  occurrence.  Mr.  Murchison  also 
states  that  in  the  great  copper  district,  which  flanks  the  west  side  of  the 
Oural  mountains,  the  copper  is  wholly  in  the  form  of  vegetable  casts. 

Near  the  Victoria  coal  mines,  which  are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nepisiguit,  previously  spoken  of,  the  vegetable  remains  occur,  partly  con- 
verted into  coal,  and  partly  replaced  by  grey  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  same 
state  of  things  occurs  in  the  rocks  at  the  Joggins,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
within  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  basin.  Mr.  Logan  states  that  on  the  Nepisiguit 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Gloucester  mining  company,  to  work  the  de- 
posit as  a  copper  mine ;  but  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  organic  remains 
rendered  their  operations  uncertain,  and  induced  the  abandonment  of  them. 
The  bed  averages  about  two  feet  thick,  but  in  one  direction  it  appears  to 
thin  ofi*,  from  four  feet  to  nothing.t 

Coal  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Bayfield,  as  occurring  at  Perc^,  near  the 
entrance  of  Chaleur  Bay.f 

In  Mr.  Logan's  very  detailed  section  of  the  coal  measures  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  cliffs  of  the  New  Brunswick  coast,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur,  it  is  noted  that  on  many  of  the  coal  plants,  a  very  minute 
convoluted  shell  is  seen,  and  in  the  shale  is  a  small  bivalve.  Stigmaria 
ficoides  occurs  in  abundance  and  of  large  size. 

II. —  Westmoreland  or  South-eastern  Coalfield, — Dr.  Gesner's  second 
report,  in  1840,  shows  that  this  coal  area  is  seventy  miles  in  its  longest 
diameter,  and  that  it  averages  seventeen  miles  in  breadth.  "  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  coal  is  contained  in  every  part  of  the  area  ;  but  as  the 
outcropping  of  the  bituminous  strata  has  been  discovered  in  a  number  of 
situations,  it  is  evident  that  it  embraces  vast  quantities  of  coal,  and  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  province." 

The  Westmoreland  coal  measures,  we  are  told,  rest  directly  upon  granite. 

III. — South-western  Coal-field^  of  Sunburt/  and  Queen*s  Counties, — By 
Dr.  Gesner's  first  report  of  his  geological  survey,  we  learn  that  the  coal 
measures  repose  upon  the  mountain  limestone,  and  cross  to  the  west  of  the 
river  St.  John. 


*  Mr.  Dawton,  on  the  Geology  of  Nova  Scotia,  Febnianr,  1845— proceedinat,  p.  35. 

t  Geological  Report  of  Canada,  Ist  May,  1845,  p.  63,  79. 

t  Capuin  Bayfield,  in  Trani.  Geol.  8oc.  of  London,  vol.  5,  p.  87. 
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On  the  shores  of  GraDd  Lake  in  Queen's  coonty,  a  companj  has  beeo 
incorporated  more  than  35  years,  with  a  capital  of  £dOflQO,  to  work  the 
coal  beds  which  here  lie  horizontally  a  few  feet  aboTc  the  level  of  the  water. 

An  excellent  coal  mine  has  been  opened  on  the  banks  of  the  Salmon 
river,  which  coal  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  Grand  Lake. 

The  quantity  exported  is  very  small,  compared  with  the  enormous  magni- 
tude of  the  coal  area,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  Uble.* 

In  the  year  1828, 66 chaldrons;  1830,  70  chald.;  1833, 138  chald.;  1834. 
667  chald.;  1835,  3,537  chald.;  1839,  2,143  chald. 

No  later  returns  have  reached  us. 


PROVINCE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

<<The  General  Mining  Association,"  as  tenants  of  the  Crown  and  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  are  lessees  **  of  all  the  mmes  and 
minerals,  of  every  description,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  proper,  and  in 
the  island  and  county  of  Cape  Breton." 

These  coal  mines  are  leased  for  sixty  years,  from  1827,  at  the  fixed  rent 
of  ;^,000  sterling,  1 14,500,  per  annum.  This  fixed  rent  of  £3,000  ster- 
ling or  £3,^333  currency,  per  annum,  conditions  for  a  maximum  annual 
raising  of  20,000  Newcastle  chaldrons,  and  fixes  a  royahy  of  two  shillings 
currency,  for  every  chaldron  beyond  that  quantity .f 

By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  association  in  1845,  they  were  allowed 
to  take  out  26,000  Newcastle,  or  52  London  chaldrons,  or  65,000  tons, 
instead  of  the  twenty  thousand  chaldrons,  stipulated  for ;  the  fixed  rent  re- 
maining the  same. 

The  company  is  generally  known  under  the  title  of  ''The  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton  Mining  Company." 

The  operations  of  the  company  commenced  in  1827,  and  have  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  working  of  coal  mines  and  the  discovery  of  iron  ore* 
The  collieries  now  open  and  at  work  are  four  in  number,  viz :  the  Pictou 
and  Albion  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Sydney  and  Bridgeport  mines  m  Cape 
Breton. 

The  capital  of  the''  General  Mining  Association"  is  jf 400,000^9 1 ,936,- 
000 ;  and  they  possess  fourteen  thousand  acres  of  land ;  besides  the  right  to 
all  minerals  and  mines  within  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton.} 

*  Sutisticfl  of  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  p.  244. 

t  This  extra  rent  charge  of  two  shillings  per  chaldron,  hat  Trequentlj  b«M  aiifUkw  bj 
AoMncan  writera  for  a  urifT;  or  as  a  writer  styled  it,  in  1846,  **an  excite  diitj  of  SO  ctali 
per  ton,  for  the  support  of  the  local  gOTemmenL'* — U.  S.  Gaxette. 

t  Blatistica  of  the  CoIobim  of  the  British  Empire,  Martin,  p.  S30. 
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la  reciting  than  detaili  we,  ae  well  ■•  our  retden,  cumot  omit  to  \ 
die  jiyurioaa  magnitude  of  sooh  gigtntie  mooopolies  as  the  one  befim  m, 
la  thu  case  it  coren  an  extent  of  more  than  iwdoc  wnBiom  of  aen$,  or 
three  timea  the  aise  of  Walea.  It  ia  aoarcdj  neeeaaaiy  to  aay  that  ita  ten- 
den<qf  ia  to  impormah  the  people;  to  deatroy  all  energy  in  eoltifatmg  the 
abondant  natural  reaoorcea  of  a  fiiM  eoontiy ;  to  prevent  all  fiur  and  whole- 
aome  competition,  to  nairow  the  acope  of  active  and  prodnctive  inAiatijiv 
and  to  diaoounge  all  ihdividoal  and  general  enterpriae.  On-  the  contuii»* 
ance  of  aoch  a  deplorable  ayatem,  the  rival  coal  proprieton  of  the  United 
Statea,  may  well  foond  their  calcolationa  of  a  remonerative  inlenial  .trade  ib 
coal,  at  home,  with  even  greater  aafety  and  certainty  than  on  the  infloenee 
of  tariflb  and  the  reatnctiona  of  international  regnlationa. 

In  1834,  another  large  company  waa  incorporated,  under  the  name  i^ 
''The  New  Brunawick  and  Nova  Scotia  Land  Companj,"  having pnrchaaed 
of  the  Crown  five  hundred  thouaand  acrea  of  hndi  lying  in  tl^  centre  of 
the  province  of  New  Brunawick,  at  the  price  of  2s.  6dL  ateriing-— fO.60  oanta 
an  acre.  Tlie  company  are,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  have  the  privilege  of 
pnrchaaing  landa  in  New  Brunawick,  Nova  Bcotia,Cape  Breton,  and  Prince 
Edward'a  laland.  They  are  thereby  authorized  to  mme  and  work,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  iron,  and  all  other  minerals,  exc^  gold  and  ailv^,  and  ae^  cool 
oodeukm;  the  two  latter  being  already  granted  by  leaae  to  the  general  aiining 
anociatioii,*  in  all  the  above  mentioned  placea  except  New  Brunawick. 

Oiohgy. — A  small  geological  map  of  Nova  Scotia  waa  published  in  1841, 
by  Measn.  Jackson  and  Alger.  In  1642  Dr.  Geaner'a  firat  geological  map 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  waa  completed,  and  issued  the  same  year. 
In  1845  another  map  to  illustrate  the  geological  papera  of  Messrs.  Gesner, 
Dawson  and  Brown,  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London. 

On  comparing  the  first  named  of  this  series  of  illustrations  with  the  sub- 
sequent ones,  an  unusual  discrepancy  ia  apparent  between  them.  According 
to  the  former,  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia  is  restricted  to  a  couple  of  apota, 
embracing  an  area  so  minute,  aa  scarcely  to  be  discernible  upon  the  map. 
Estimating  these  coal  areas  by  the  scale  of  the  plan,  they  only  cover  an 
aggregate  area  of  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  aquare  milea;  whereaa  Dr. 
Oesner's  statement  exhibits  an  area  of  carboniferous  formationa  of  two 
thouaand  five  hundred  square  milea ;  while  Measra.  Dawaon,  Logan  and 
Brown  greatly  exceed  even  that  area.  Howevor,  since  the  provincialaurveys 
have  been  completed,  there  can  be  no  longer  a  doubt  on  this  point,  and  all 
original  errors  arising  from  early  and  defective  investigations  are  now  fully 
adjusted. 

Dr.  Geaner,  the  first  in  date,  atates  that  firom  Pictou  Harbour,  in  North- 
umberland Strait,  tLceniral  beU  of  coal  meaaures,  about  aix  milea  broad,  runa 
in  a  westerly  direction,  across  the  isthmus,  and  passes  between  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Cobequid  mountaina  and  the  aouthem  coast  of  the  isthmus^ 
along  the  Basin  of  mines ;  and  thence  further  weatward  to  Advocate  Har- 
bour. The  length  of  this  central  belt  is  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  the 
coal  ia  supposed  to  rest  unconformably  on  old  red  aandatone. 

Tbeae  carboniferous  beds  Up  round  the  eastern  extremity  and  paaa  akmff 
the  northern  flank  of  the  before  mentioned  Cobequid  mountain  range  and 
the  Annan  Hills,  whence  they  again  paas  nearly  due  west  to  Chignecto  Bay, 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    All  the  isthmus  north  of  the  line  thus  deaig* 

*  Appettdix  to  Suti«tiei  of  tbo  Colonies  of  tbt  Britidi  Brnpita,  No.  IIL  p.  7a. 
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nated,  consists  of  carboniferous  strata,  forming  the  northern  or  Cumberland 
coal-field.  The  Nova  Scotia  coast  of  Chignecto  Bay,  runs  nearly  at  ri^t 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  coal  strata,  and  presents  an  admirable  section 
of  them,  nearly  thirty-fi?e  miles  in  length.  In  making  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  this  thirly-five  miles  of  coast,  only  one  unimportant  fault  was 
observed.  By  measuring  the  horizontal  distances  between  the  strata,  and 
making  allowance  for  their  inclination,  at  a  number  of  places.  Dr.  Gesner 
estimated  the  total  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  along  this  sectional  line, 
at  not  less  than  three  miles,  [between  four  and  five,  Lyell ; — ^2f  miles  and 
50  feet,  Logan.]  This  is  a  remarkable  fact;  unlike,  for  its  magnitude,  any 
other  group  of  coal  strata  on  the  North  American  continent 

The  carboniferous  series  is,  thus  far,  exhibited  in  the  cliffs  called  the 
South  Joggins ;  and  Dr.  Gesner  mentions  the  existence  here  of  nineteen 
small  coal  seams,  within  the  horizontal  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
They  occur  in  an  aggregate  thickness  of  1800  feet  of  strata,  and  vary  in 
dimensions  from  six  inches  to  four  feet 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  himself  a  resident  of  the  Pictou  coal  mines,  states 
that  the  coast  section  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Nova  Scotia,  cuts  at  an 
acute  angle,  across  two  great  coal  troughs ;  the  one  beginning  at  Pictou  on 
the  east  coast,  and  thence  stretching  to  the  west  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Basin  of  mines,  [Bay  of  Fundy ;]  the  other  beginning  at  Antigonish 
[St  George's  Bay,]  and  thence  extending  westward  to  the  Shubenacadie 
river  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Basin  of  mines,  [Bay  of  Fundy.]  These 
two  troughs  are  separated  by  a  hilly  range,  composed  of  igneous  rocks,  and 
of  disturbed  lower  carboniferous  and  silurian  or  palaeozoic  strata.* 

We  ascertain,  therefore,  firom  the  foregoing  outlines,  that  the  coal  forma- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia  occupies  three  distinct  areas,  viz. :  I.  The  Northern  or 
Cumberland  Region ;  II.  The  Pictou  or  Central  Basin ;  III.  The  Antigonish 
or  Southern  Basin.  Dr.  A.  Gesner  adds  a  fourth  district,  which  probably 
is  an  extension  of  the  third.  He  states  that  on  the  south  border  of  the  Basin 
of  mines  there  is  an  area,  near  Falmouth  and  Windsor,  of  seventy  square 
miles,  in  which,  though  coal  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  the  ferns,  stigma- 
rie,  and  other  fossil  coal  plants,  which  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  that  area 
contain,  sufficiently  establish  the  point  that  it  belongs  to  the  coal  measQres.t 

Large  as  is  the  amount  of  these  united  areas,  comprising  between  two 
and  three  thousand  square  miles,  it  nevertheless  forms  but  a  fraction  of  that 
immense  coal  formation  which  occupies  large  portions  of  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

I.  Northern  or  Cumberland  County  Coal  Feffion.-^Thia  embraces  the 
triangular  area,  which  extends  from  the  Cobequid  mountain  range  and  the 
Annan  Hills,  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  Nova  Scotia  penin- 
sula ;  having  the  Northumberland  Strait  to  the  east,  and  Chignecto  Bay  to 
the  west 

In  1845,  in  a  geological  report  to  the  provincial  government  of  Canada, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Logan  published  a  section  of  the  carboniferous  strata,  within  this 
region,  as  developed  at  the  Joggins,  a  continuous  cliff,  eighty  to  one  hundred 
feet  high,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Chignecto,  Bay  of  Fundy. 

This  section  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  accomplished,  and  may 
be  quoted  a.s  a  model  of  close  investigation,  and  extraordinary  accuracy  in 
developing  an  enormous  series  of  beds.   It  comprises  the  vast  group  of  coal 

•  Qotrtcrly  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Febnitiy  1,  1845,  J.  W.  Dawvoo,  p.  M. 
t  Trantactiooi  of  the  Geological  Society,  London,  IS43.    Proceedlogt  of  Uie  G«oloficil 
Societf ,  London,  1843,  Vol.  IV.  p.  178—190. 
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I  which  are  dUplijed  along  the  olifit,  locally  named  the  Joggiiia;  of 
(he  aea  ahore,  at  Chignecto  Bay.  fhta  locality,  aaaingnlarly  favouraUe  ht 
Uiking  the  strict  admeasurement,  and  conatmcting  ma  exact-  section,  of  the 
vertical  thickness  of  the  coal  fomuaion,  has  been  freqoently  alluded  to  by 
ffeolcjsists  and  travellers.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Logan  to  demonatrate  by  a 
hborioijs  survey,  the  true  thickness  of  the  whole  group,  in  Northern  Nova 
Scotia.*  His  section  is  subdivided  into  eight  principal  anlMections  or 
parts^  and  these  again  are  further  divided  into  Uie  respective  members  which 
compose  the  mass,  separately  measured  in  feet  and  inches.  The  extent  of 
the  labour  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  whole  aeries  consists  of  no 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  beds  or  subdivisions,  all  minalely 
deacribed,  and  making  up  the  aggregate  thickness  of  14^70  feet  11  inches; 
eqnivaloit  to  2|  miles,  50  feet  1 1  inches ;  an  amount  which  fiur  exceeds  any 
tlun|[  seen  in  the  coal  formation  in  the  other  parts  <ii  the  North  American 
cootment,  to  the  southward. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  which  are  brought  into  nolico 
by  the  aection  of  Mr.  Logan,  is  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  coal  seams  in 
this  portion  of  the  Nova  Scotia  basio.  We  collect  from  an  examination  of 
the  report,  the  foUowing  stratigraphical  summary : 

Agfragata  tbiekMi. 
Faet.    Inch.         Coal  beds,  f  mu    lacht 
Subdivision  No.  3,  consisting  of  2134     I  of  straU  22  »    5      6 
No.  4,        «  2539    1      «       45  »  37      9J 

"  No.  6,        «  3240    9      «         9  «  10 

7913  11  76        44      0^ 

The  average  or  mean  thickness  of  each  of  these  76  ^oal  seams,  is  a  fra^ 
tion  less  than  seven  inches.  The  maximum  thickness  is  shown  in  No.  7 
bed  of  the  fourth  sub-section,  where  there  are  3  feet  8  inches  of  coal  in  a 
bed  4  feet  6  inches  thick ;  and  in  Uie  next  thickest,  vre  have  Na  29,  which 
has  3  feet  5  inches  of  coal  out  of  a  bed  4  feet  thick.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  greatest  thickness  of  pure  coal  in  any  one  seam, 
is  only  two  feet,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  one  out  of  the 
seventy-six  coal  beds,  in  2|  miles  of  strata,  will  ever  be  considered  as 
workable. 

Thicker  coal  beds  appear  to  exist  to  the  eastward  of  the  Joggins.  On 
the  Macon  river,  which  falls  into  Cumberland  bay,  one  seam  occurs  of  ten 
feet  in  thickness ;  and  the  same,  if  not  another,  is  seen  at  river  Philip. 

Several  geologists  have  noticed  the  presence  of  erect  trunks  of  trees  in 
the  coal  strata  of  the  Joggins,  particularly  in  a  bed  of  sandstone,  twelve  feet 
thick.  The  first  notice,  probably,  being  that  of  Mr.  Brown,  in  Haliburton's 
"Nova  SQOtia,''  in  1829.  In  1842,  Mr.  Lyell  saw  similar  upright  trees  at 
more  than  ten  different  levels  here ;  all  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  planes 
of  stratification.  Lithologically,  the  strata  resemble  the  English  coal  mea- 
sures, and  those  with  which  the  coal  and  erect  trees  are  associated  are  more 
than  2500  feet  thick.  The  grits  and  shales  containing  coal  plants  above 
these  are  of  prodigious  thickness,  as  we  see  in  Mr.  Logan's  section  just 
adverted  to.  Mr.  Lyell  saw  seventeen  vertical  stumps,  varying  in  height 
from  six  to  twenty  feet,  and  from  fourteen  inches  to  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  trunks  of  these  trees,  which  are  all  broken  off  abruptly  at 
the  top,  extend  through  different  strata,  but  are  never  seen  to  penetrate  a 
seam  of  coal,  however  thin.  They  all  end,  downwards,  either  in  beds  of  coal 
or  shale;  no  instance  occurring  of  their  termination  in  sandstone.    The 

•  lUnnortf  tar  iin«  explontion  j^Iogiqoa  d«  la  provhMe  d«  Caaada.    Jta.  1846. 
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exterior  coating  of  these  trunks  is  in  the  state  of  coal,  while  the  solid  interior 
usually  consists  of  sandstone  or  fire-clay. 

The  exact  position  of  all  these  beds  which  contain  vertical  stems  of 
SSgillaria,undeT  these  circumstances,  are  exhibited  in  Mr.  Logan's  section, 
which  is  illustrated  by  figures  of  some  of  these  trunks  in  the  po,sition  in 
which  they  appear  on  the  cliff. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  highest  coal  seams,  in  the  series,  viz.,  between  seam 
Na  43  and  44,  a  twelve  feet  stratum  of  arenaceous  schist  is  penetrated  bj 
several  erect  calamitcs,  in  one  instance  one  of  the  plants  three  inches  in 
diameter,  extends  its  roots,  and  twenty-one  others  are  visible  along  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  within  the  space  of  twenty  yards.  Their  diameters  vary  from 
half  an  inch  to  four  inches.  In  this  sub-section  of  2539  feet  thick,  Mr. 
Logan  enumerates,  among  the  visible  organic  remains,  fifteen  sigUUurts 
ffrowing  erect,  and  fifly-six  calamites,  standing  apparently  in  their  native 
beds.*  Mr.  Lyell  states  that  immediately  above  the  uppermost  coal  seuni 
and  vertical  trees,  are  two  strata,  probably  of  fresh-water  origin,  of  black 
calcareo-bituminous  shale;  chiefly  made  up  of  two  species  of  modioia  and 
two  kinds  of  cypres  A 

The  Lower  Carbimiferous  Rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  described  by  J.  W. 
Dawson,  Esq.,  a  resident  of  the  Pictou  coal  mines,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
Geological  Society,  liondon,  Feb.  1,  1845. 

II.  The  Pictou,  or  Central  Coal  Basin, — As  we  have  previously  ex- 
plained, this  belt  of  carboniferoas  stiata,  stretches  from  near  Cape  St.  George 
on  the  east  coast,  to  Advocate  Harbour  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  west, 
and  follows  the  north  shore  of  the  Basin  of  Mines.  The  area  embraces 
the  cofl  mines  of  Pictou  and  Albion,  and  Dr.  A.  Gesner  states  that  two 
seams  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  the  forest,  ten  miles  north  of  Truro, 
and  tliat  outcrops  of  coal  appear  in  the  same  belt  at  Jolly  river,  at  Herbert 
and  Economy  rivers,  and  at  Parr's  borough.|  Strictly  speaking,  this  district 
is  not  wholly  separated  from  the  Cumberland  region,  but  is  connected  for  a 
brief  space  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  Annan  hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pictou. 
It  is,  however,  most  convenient  as  regards  topographical  arrangement  to 
treat  them  as  separate  districts. 

The  Pictou  region  appears  to  be  the  richest  in  coal,  yet  worked  in  this 
province,  and  it  contains  the  two  principal  mining  establishments  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Logan's  section  of  this  region,  made  in  1841,  is  interesting;  bdow 
are  the  results  of  his  admeasurements  of  the  carboniferous  series ;  the  detaHs 
we  are  compelled  to  omit.     Section  commencing  at  the  base  of  the  series. 

1.  Red  and  drab  coloured  sandstones,  a  few  coal  seams  towards 

the  base,  the  thickness  is  not  stated. 

2.  Shales  and  sandstones  with  workable  beds  of  coal  and  iron-     Feet. 

stone, 5000 

3.  Limestone  with  marine  fossils, 10 

4.  Coal  measures,  probably  unprod active,  '        •        -        .  1900 

5.  Limestone,  with  carbonized  vegetable  remains,        -        -  10 

6.  Red  and  green  shales,  and  red  sandstones,     -        •        -  050 

7.  Limestone,           --                 20 

ToUl  in  this  part  of  the  coal  area  of  Nova  Scotia,        7590$ 

*  Logan'i  firtt  Geological  Report  of  Canada.    Montreal,  1845. 
t  Lyell,  in  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc.,  1843.     Vol.  IV.  p.  178—190. 
I  Gdlnbergh  Cabinet  Library,  No.  XXVI.    Vol.  II.    Britiih  America. 
%  Traas.  Geol.  Soc  Loadoa,  1842. 
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No.  1,  of  thisfleelioD,  we  pfCflitroeto  be  tint  ftrieswhieli  Mr.  J.  W.  DiWMli 
lifti  flince  mvestigated  and  desoribed,  under  tlie  name  of  the  ^Limtt  dm^ 
hmdfhimf  rocks,  or  Oypsiper&us  F^itmaiimi  of  Nora  Seotiai."*  This  aeilce 
oierlies  the  Silurian  strata,  and  eonaiata  of  ]imeaiene%  gypaan.  and  eoA' 
flandatonea ;  above  which  are  hard  reddirii  aandalonea  and  alidea,  with  lime^ 
alone;  and  lastly,  red  and  grey  aandatone,  ahalea  and  eonglonieraie^  With 
carbooiferons  plants.  Pro^bfy  these  beds  paaa  into  the  prodoetiTe  DOal' 
meaaorea-^No.  2,  of  Mr.  Logan'a  sab-section  abofe. 

Mr.  Dawson  has  not  been  able  to  aacertain  the  exact  aggreffata  thiokneaa 
of  the  lowest  carboniferoas  rocka;  he  remarks,  however,  that  m  the  vicinilf 
of  Meriffoniah,  and  east  of  Pictoo,the  band  of  carboniferoaaroeka  amouoti 
to  10,000  or  12,000  feet  in  thickneaa,  all  dipping  to  the  north-weat  at  kin 
aarie  of  twenty  degrees. 

This  gentleman  discovered  a  bed  of  erect  calamitea  in  the  PicHm  ooal^ 
Add  one  mile  and  a  quarter  west  of  Pictoo,  in  a  bed  of  aandstone  abootten 
feet  thick.  They  all  terminate,  downwards,  at  the  aame  level  where  th# 
sandstone  rests  on  subjacent  limestone,  bat  their  topa  are  broken  off  at  dM^ 
ferent  heights.t  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  aame  phenomena  obaerved,  at 
the  distance  of  one  hnndred  miles,  on  the  shores  of  Ghignecto  bay. 

Pietou  Mine, — At  this  mine,  situated  on  the  West  river,  there  is  but  one 
seam,  but  several  miles  to  the  southward,  Mr.  Lo|[an,  in  1841,  ascertained 
the  existence  of  more  than  twelve  coal  beds,  which  are  thought  lo  corre- 
q)ond  with  those  in  the  coal-iield  of  Cape  Breton  Island. 

From  notes,  made  in  1833,  we  were  informed  that  the  main  coal  aeam 
of  Pietou  was  twenty-nine  feet  thick :  but,  at  that  time,  only  ten  feet  of  the 
best  quality  of  coal  were  worked.  It  has  one  seam  of  alate,  five  inchea  thick. 
The  ahafts  were  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  foet  deep,  of  which  two 
hundred  and  twenty  were  below  the  level  of  the  aea.  This  is  a  hard,  open 
burning  coal,  and  is  worked  with  powder ;(  it  does  not  command  ao  hiffh  a 
price  in  the  market  as  that  of  Cape  Breton.  ^Sydney  and  Bridgeport.]  The 
Pietou  coal  communicates  northward  from  its  excellent  harbour,  with  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  while  the  Cumberiand  coal  passes  down  the  Bay  of 
Fnndy,  to  the  southward. 

In  1833,  the  coal  was  conveyed  from  the  shafts  of  the  Pietou  mines,  on  a 
railroad  of  one  mile,  to  a  landing  place,  and  from  thence  about  aix  milea  to 
the  shipping.     In  1840,  a  new  railroad  of  six  miles,  for  carrying  the  coal  at. 
once  from  the  pits  to  the  wharfs,  was  put  in  operation.^ 

This  coal  is  stated  to  possess  properties  which  render  it  well  suited  to  the 
various  branches  of  the  iron  manufacture.  It  is  peculiar,  according  to  Mil 
Alger,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  mineral  charcoal  that  it  containa; 
and,  for  domestic  purposes,  this  is  thought  to  give  it  an  advantage  over  the 
Sydney  and  most  other  bituminous  coals,  by  preventing  it  from  cementing; 
together  while  consuming. || 

Albion  Mines, — Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  East  river,  in  the  district  of 
Pietou,  and  disUnt  about  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the  town  of  that  name^ 
a  port  of  safe  and  easy  access  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  A  lighthouae 
was  erected  on  the  coast,  near  the  town  of  Pietou,  a  few  years  ap>. 

The  East  river  is  only  navigable  for  the  larger  craft  to  withm  six  milea 

*  QaarterW  Joornal  of  the  Geological  Societv,  Feb.  1845,  p.  SO. 
t  Proceedinfft  of  the  Geo.  Soc.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  178. 

I  Journal  ortbe  Senate  ofPennaflvania,  1833,  p.  670. 

%  Mining  Joarnal  of  London,  Vol.  X.  p.  46,  and  Vol.  Xlh  p.  183. 

II  Alger'a  edition  ofPhUlipa*  Mioeralogy,  p.  691. 
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of  the  Albion  mines ;  so  that  vessels  arriving  for  coal,  forroerlj,  received 
their  cargoes  from  barges  which  loaded  at  the  mines,  and  were  towed  down 
to  the  deep  water  by  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  association.  In  1840,  a 
railroad  was  completed,  and  obviated  this  inconvenience,  as  well  tm  the 
breakage  which  previously  took  place  by  the  transhipment. 

At  the  Albion  mine  is  a  great  collection  of  coal  seams  all  dipping  to  the 
north.  The  number  is  stat^  by  Judge  Haliburton  to  be  ten,  and  the  aggre- 
gate thickness  to  be  sixty  feet.  The  only  seam  worked  a  few  years  ago 
contained  twenty-four  feet  of  clean  coal,  of  which  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  tons  were  raised  daily.  In  1830,  the  quantity  of  co»l  raised  per  month, 
was  from  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  tons.  Above  three  hundred  vessels, 
of  various  descriptions,  were  loaded  here  during  that  season. 

There  are  several  shafts  at  the  Albion  mine,  for  raising  the  coal :  one  of 
the  engine  shaAs  is  four  hundred  and  fifly  feet  deep. 

Quality  and  Properties, — ^The  Pictou  coal  is  in  favourable  repute  for  the 
use  of  steamboats.  In  1833,  the  steamer  Royal  William,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  horse  power  and  one  thousand  tons  burthen,  performed  the 
voyage  from  Pictou  to  Cowes  with  the  employment  of  Albion  coal ;  the  trial 
proving  entirely  satisfactory.  In  1838,  the  coals  for  the  voyage^  of  the 
Great  Western  steamship  were  supplied  from  the  Nova  Scotia  mines.  They 
were  stated  to  answer  beyond  expectation,  the  quantity  consumed  being  leas 
than  the  necessary  supply  of  English  coal,  while  the  price  was  lower.  The 
Conard  line  of  steamers  is  now  supplied  with  Sydney  coal  from  the  depot 
at  Boston. 

We  have  heard  less  favourable  opinions  from  some  persons,  yet  it  has 
been  preferred  to  the  Virginia  bituminous  coal,  which  contains  more  sul- 
phur, and  is  consequently  liable  to  occasional  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  relative  value  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Cape  Breton  coals  may  be 
inferred  from  Mr.  Johnson's  analyses  and  experiments.* 

Ctrbon. 

Not.  Scotia  Pictou  Coal.  5  Canard's  sample,  i^^  100  parts.  |Th.^;oUti.. 
'  \  mmmg  associon,  56.98         "  > nearly  27 per 

CapeBreton.Sydneycoal,  mean  of  two  spec's,  67.57        "        J  cent. 

We  select  the  following  results  from  the  "  Report  on  American  Coals," 
1844,  whereby  the  practical  characters  of  the  British  American  coals  will  be 
seen,  and  compared  with  those  of  other  bituminous  coals. 
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OatofihefOTtj-twoTurieCieB  of  ootl  which  hafe  been  eiperimented  upon, 
tUr^-fif  e  lie  iioni  the  United  States,  and  ee? en  from  Britiih  Ameriea  and 
Great  Britain.  The  nambera  in  the  table  repieaent  the  order  in  which  thej 
take  their  appropriate  rank,  from  one  to  forty^wo.  From  the  care  which  - 
we  know  baa  been  bestowed  to  obtain  these  resoita,  we  cannot  heiitata  to 
receife  them,  in  perfect  reliance  cm  their  acconcjr.  By  taking  the  fimr 
tables  of  resolts  of  eTaporatiTC  power,  the  respective  coals  in  the  foregOug 
synopsis,  range  themselves  in  the  following  order  of  value: 

1.  Pennsylvania  coab  of  Queen's  Run.        4.  Pictoo— Oonard'ri. 

2.  Virginia  coals.  5.  Sydney. 

3.  Pictou  Mining  Association.  -    6.  Liverpool. 

On  an  average,  80,000  chaldrons  of  coal  and  50,000  cords  of  wood  are 
shipped  annually  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  United  States,  which  return  large 
quantities  of  manu&ctured  iron. 

At  present,  the  iron  imported  into  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bmoswiek 
amounts,  in  value,  to  ;^139,000  per  annum,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
not  a  smelting  furnace  in  any  of  the  British  Nordi  American  provinces^. 
Canada  only  excepted.  This  state  of  things  will  probably^  remain  until  the 
resources  of  British  America  are  better  known  in  the  mother  country;  where 
alone  there  is  capital  to  improve  them.  This  deficiency  of  iron  works  is  hf 
no  means  ascribable  to  the  want  of  iron  ore,  which,  by  the  geological  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Gesner,  is  very  abundant.  There  are  many  varieties  of  iron 
ores  distributed  over  this  country. 

The  coal-fields  of  the  Pictou  district,  and  Cumberland  county,  contain 
workable  strata  of  the  argillaceous  oxide  and  carbonate  of  iron,  known  aa 
"  clay  iron  stone/'  At  those  places,  the  ore,  the  coal  for  fuel,  and  the  lime- 
stone necessary  for  the  flux,  are  placed  side  by  side.  This  admirable 
arrangement,  made  by  Providence,  whereby  all  the  materials  necessary  ibr 
the  production  of  iron,  are  deposited  together,  is  still  overiooked  in  this 
province,  whose  metals  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.  All  the  iron 
employed  for  railroads  and  mining  operations,  is  imported  from  Great 
Britain;  and  having  been  transported  three  thousand  miles,  it  is  finally 
thrown  into  castings,  at  the  very  site  where  thick  beds  of  Nova  Scotia  ore 
are  seen  protruding  from  the  earth;  and  |vhere  a  single  stratum  of  coal, 
thirty-six  feet  in  thickness,  is  ready  to  supply  the  fuel  for  its  smelting  and 
manufacture  !* 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  notice  of  the  prevalence  of  iron  ore,  that  an 
enormous  deposit  of  the  specular  oxide  of  iron  has  recently  [1847]  been 
discovered  at  Londonderry  Mountain,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Dr.  Gesner  baa 
reported  favourably  of  the  ore,  and  its  local  position.  It  is  estimated  to  yield 
about  seventy  per  cent,  of  cast  metal. 

Exportation. — In  the  year  1836  the  quantity  of  coal  exported  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  all  parts,  was  42,587  tons,  the  value  of  which«wa8  jf38,928  or 
8185,507,  being  I85.  or  94  48  per  ton.  In  1839  the  quantity  exported 
was  67,632  tons. 

The  General  Mining  Association  now  ships  from  the  Albion  Mines  to  the 
United  States  from  40,000  to  50,000  chaldrons  of  coal  annually.  Tea 
seams  of  coal  have  been  penetrated  by  the  workings  at  the  Albion  Mines ; 
the  united  thickness  of  these  coal  beds  is  upwards  of  75  feet.  The  main 
coal  band  is  no  less  than  36  feet  in  thickness — of  this,  the  company  only 
work  12  feet,  leaving  12  feet  of  good  coal,  and  12  feet  fit  for  fumacei  and 
forges. 

*  Geology  of  Novt  Seotit,  by  Dr.  A.  Gasnar,    Alto  lOaiaf  JoaraaI|  A|ril|  Mb* 
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In  1839,  six  steam^ngines,  100  horses,  and  500  men  was  employed  at 
thoM  mines,  and  upwards  of  46,000  tons  of  coal  were  exported  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  different  ports  along  the  coast. 

The  Province  contains  about  15,000  square  miles.  Of  that  area,  there 
are  2000  to  2500  square  miles  of  coal-field. 

**  On  the  coast  of  Chignecto  Bay,  the  tide  rises  upwards  of  fifty  feet ;  and 
at  low  water  the  beds  of  coal  are  uncovered  by  the  sea.  Upon  these  beds 
▼easels  from  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States  lie  aground,  and  from 
them  receive  their  cargoes;  and  as  the  shore  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
inhabited,  no  notice  is  taken  of  such  depredations." 

"The  steamboats  that  run  into  Chignecto  Bay  are  propelled  by  coal 
imparted  from  Great  Britain ;  their  keels  often  pass  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  coal  strata  already  mentioned,  and  from  which  they  might  be  cheaply 
supplied ;  but  the  Mining  Association  possesses  an  entire  monopoly,  whi^ 
has  prevented  every  kind  of  mining  enterprise  in  the  province;  the  inhabi* 
tanta  of  Nova  Scotia  have  not  been  permitted  to  open  the  earth  beyond  the 
depth  of  the  soil,  and  up  to  the  present  hour  they  are  compelled  to  pay  the 
price  fixed  by  a  single  company  for  all  the  coals  they  consume.  By  with- 
holding the  coal  from  the  inhabitants  of  any  civilized  country,  where  that 
mineral  is  abundantly  found,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  other  metals  is 
prevented;  manufactories  cannot  exist;  trade  will  languish,  and  general 
industry  be  greatly  retarded.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  fully  proved  by 
the  present  state  of  the  province — a  colony  that  will  never  thrive  until  her 
resources  are  liberated  from  the  fetters  of  unyielding  monopolists."*  Let 
these  men  look  at  Pennsylvania. 

It  appears  from  a  memorial  or  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  in  1846,  that  twenty  of  the  sixty  years  of  the  lease  to  the  associa- 
tion had  then  expired ;  and  that  yet  no  effort  had  been  made  to  work  a 
single  bed  of  coal,  or  other  mineral,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal-beds  at 
Pictou  and  Sydney ! 

The  General  Mining  Association,  in  1S47,  determined  to  open  a  new 
coal  mine  in  Cumberland  county.  This  establishment  will  supply  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Nova  Scotia  ports  in  the  Bayof  Fundy,and  will  ahorten 
the  distance  for  the  coal  vessels  from  the  United  States. 

Newer  Coal  formation^  on  the  eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  district 
of  Pictou. 

Mr.  J.  \V.  Dawson  has  described  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  newer  coal  formation 
than  the  usual  old  coal  formation  upon  which  it  rests.  In  a  palaeontological 
point  of  view  it  possesses  considerable  interest,  as  its  fossils  show  the  con« 
tinuanceof  the  coal  flora  during  the  deposition  of  a  series  of  red  sandstones 
of  more  recent  origin  ;  and  also  of  the  co-existence  of  that  flora  with  terres- 
trial vertebrated  animals. 

The  older  coal  measures  of  the  Albion  Mines  on  the  banks  of  the  East 
River  of  Pictou  Ire,  according  to  Mr.  Logan,  5000  feet  in  thickness ;  and 
are  succeeded  in  ascending  order  by  a  great  bed  of  coarse  conglomerate, 
which,  as  it  marks  a  violent  interruption  of  the  processes  which  had  accu- 
mulated the  great  beds  of  coal,  shale,  and  iron-stone  beneath,  and,  aa  it  is 
succeeded  by  rocks  of  a  character  very  different  from  that  of  these  older 
coal  measures,  forms  a  well-marked  boundary,  which  Mr.  Dawson  considers 
as  the  commencement  of  the  newer  coal  formation. 

The  conglomerate  is  followed  by  sof\  reddish  sandstone,  above  which  is 
a  bed  of  grey  limestone,  supporting  a  small  bed  of  coal  and  a  few  inches  of 

*  Misenl  wetldi  of  Nova  Scotia,  bj  Dr.  A.  Getoer,  19th  Jolj,  1845,  Mining  Joanal. 
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under  claj;  and  ofer  these  are  at  least  2000  feet  thick  of  reddish  and  grey 
sandstones  and  shales,  in  which  is  another  seam  of  coal,  deven  inches 
thick,  with  an  under  clay.  In  the  grey  sandstones  are  coniferous  lignites, 
fossilized  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  calamites,  endogemies,  and  UpuMaur 
drons.  Near  Pictou,  in  addition  to  these,  are  fossil  ferns,  siermbergia^ 
[ArtisiaTj  and  carbonized  fragments  of  wood,  impregnated  with  iron  pyrites 
mod  with  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper.  In  this  series  also,  and  near 
the  town  of  Pictou,  is  the  bed  of  sandstone  containing  erect  calamiies,  noticed 
by  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  papers  on  the  fossil  trees  of  the  Joggins.  In  the  coast 
section,  westward  of  the  entrance  of  Pictou  Harbour,  much  red  sandstone 
appears,  and  also  a  bed  of  limestone,  and  a  small  seam  of  coal.  Some  grey 
sandstones  also  appear,  in  which  are  numerous  fragments  of  carbonized 
wood,  containing  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper.  Proceeding  coast- 
wise to  Cape  John,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cape  is  a  bed  of  white  granular 
gypsum,  about  three  feet  thick. 

Beyond  Cape  John  this  newer  coal  formation  skirts  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  Wallace  Harbour. 

In  the  red  sandstones,  near  Tatmagouche,  Mr.  Dawson  had  found  on  a 
previous  examination,  a  few  foot-marks  of  an  unknown  animal.  They  were 
mere  scratches  made  by  the  points  of  the  toes  or  claws,  and  their  arrange- 
ment appeared  to  indicate  that  the  animal  was  a  biped ;  their  form  being 
quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  marks  left  by  our  common  sandpiper,  when 
running  over  a  firm  sandy  shore.  On  a  subsequent  inspection,  a  series  of 
foot-marks  of  another  animal  was  found.  In  a  specimen  forwarded  to  the 
Geological  Society,  the  tracks  were  somewhat  injured  by  the  rain-marks, 
which  cover  the  slab.  Many  other  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  were  ob- 
served to  be  rippled,  rain-marked,  or  covered  with  worm-tracks ;  and  as  such 
indications  of  a  littoral  origin  are  not  unfrequent  in  other  parts  of  the  newer 
coal  formation,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  many  interesting  relics  of  terres- 
trial animals  will  in  future  be  discovered.  Among  other  fossil  remains  in 
the  red  sandstones  of  Tatmagouche,  Mr.  Dawson  noticed  a  fossil  plant 
covered  with  shells  of  a  species  of  spirorbis,  and  few  small  scales  of  ganoid 
fidhes. 

The  sections  described  by  the  author  of  tlie  memoir  are  included  in  a  dis- 
trict extending  about  fii\y  miles  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rocks  composing  the  newer  coal  formation  of 
Pictou,  were  formerly  confounded  under  the  name  of  new  red  sandstone. 
It  is  conjectured  that  in  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  this  formation  will  be 
found  to  be  a  well  marked  carboniferous  group.  It  is  not  valuable,  how- 
ever, as  a  depository  of  coal;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  distinct  formation, 
mure  than  tivc  thousand  feet  thick,  in  this  country,  is  as  interesting  as  it  was 
unexpected.*  The  detection  of  animal  tracks  on  the  coal  measures  is  the 
first  instance  we  have  had  of  the  probable  existence  of  air-breathing  animals 
at  any  period  earlier  than  the  new  red  sandstone.t 

Cupriftrous  Lignites. — In  Mr.  Logan's  published  section  of  the  carbon- 
iferous strata  of  the  Joggins,  lowest  sub-section,  or  No.  8,  are  noted  several 
beds  of  mineralized  vegetable  remains,  belonging  to  the  true  coal  series, 
which  are  replaced  by  grey  sulphuret  of  copper,  covered  by  a  thin  pellicle 
of  green  carbonate  of  copper.  Four  seams  of  these  cupriferous  lignites 
occur  in  this  section — within  an  area  or  depth  of  two  hundred  and  six  feet| 
Their  aggregate  thickness  is  twenty-one  feet     Mr.  Dawson  describes  simi- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  GeologictI  Society  of  London,  Vol.  I.  p.  332. 

t  Sillimtn'f  American  Joarnal,  July,  1S46. 

X  Rapport!  lur  nne  £xplontion  G^ologique  de  U  ProTiDce  de  Ctnida,  p,  ias« 
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lar  instances  in  what  he  denominates  the  newer  coal  formation,  along  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  west  coast  of  Northumberland  strait 

At  the  mouth  of  French  river  he  observed  grey  sandstones  and  shales, 
containing  a  few  endogenites,  calamites,  and  pieces  of  lignite,  impregnated 
with  oopper  6re.  Beneath  these  are  other  sandstones  and  shales,  contain- 
ing, in  a  few  places,  nodules  of  copper  glance.  These  sandstones  are  often 
tippled,  and  contain  branching  fucoidal  marks.  On  one  of  the  rippled 
shales  Mr.  Dawson  found  foot  prints  of  animals. 

Traces  of  Animals, — In  the  ripple  marked  sandstones  of  Horton  Bluff, 
Mr.  Logan  discovered  footsteps,  which  appeared  to  Mr.  Owen  to  belong  to 
some  unknown  species  of  reptile;  constituting  the  first  indications  of  the 
reptilean  class  known  in  the  carboniferous  rocks. 


ISLAND  AND  COUNTY  OF  CAPE  BRETON. 

Topographically  the  coal  area  of  this  island  is  distinctly  separated  into 
three  fields  or  basins,  which  we  shall  arrange  in  the  following  order,  accord- 
ing to  the  g^logical  map  of  Dr.  Gessner : 

I.  The  Sydney  coal-field.  II.  The  Southern  coal-field. 

III.  The  Western  coal-fields. 

I.  7^c  Sydney  coai-Jidd  occupies  the  north-east  portion  of  the  Island  of 
Cape  Breton.  It  extends  along  the  coast,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  cliffs,  firom 
the  north  of  Sydney  harbour  to  Miray  bay;  and  thence  inland  to  the  great 
entrance  of  the  Bras  d'or.  This  portion  is  generally  estimated  to  contain 
250  miles  square  of  workable  coal. 

The  coal  of  Cape  Breton  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  early  French 
settlers  prior  to  the  discovery  of  that  mineral  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land. The  Abbe  Raynal  is  among  the  first  writers  in  describing  the  Cape 
Breton  coal,  which  he  says  was  worked  in  horizontal  beds  in  the  open  cliffs. 
And  he  adds  that  one  of  these  coal  seams  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  burned 
with  great  fury.* 

The  Sydney  coal,  as  a  domestic  fuf  1,  is  by  some  asserted  to  be  equal  to 
the  Newcastle,  and  is  used  by  the  steamers^successfully  ;  but  the  latter  com- 
mands two^dollars  a  chaldron  more  in  New  York  and  Boston.  The  repu- 
tation of  this  coal  has  so  much  increased  its  demand  of  late  years,  that  the 
town  of  Sydney  has  grown  into  some  importance. 

The  principal  coal  seam  at  Cape  Breton  is  about  six  feet  thick,  but  the 
roof  not  being  good,  the  workmen  arc  obliged  to  leave  a  part  of  the  coal— > 
at  least  this  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  and  even  then  they  worked  out 
five  feet  five  inches. 

The  coal  is  taken  up  by  shafts,  250  feet  deep,  by  steam  power.  In  1833 
it  was  hauled  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  to  the  landing,  and  thence  con- 
veyed by  lighters  to  North  Sydney,  five  or  six  miles  up  the  bay.  In  quality, 
this  coal  may  be  classed  among  the  soft,  close  burning,  bituminous  kinds. 

Mr.  Richard  Brown  states  that  "  this  coal  formation  is  probably  the  most 
recent  stratified  group  in  the  island ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  important, 
as  it  furnishes  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
the  United  States,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  equal  in  quality  to  the 
best  of  that  found  in  the  Newcastle  district."  The  coal-field  of  Sydney,  he 
continues,  situated  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  the  island,  is  the  only  one  thai  has 

•  Uklorj  of  the  SetUemrat  and  Commerce  of  Um  Weft  Indies,  by  the  Abbe  RayaaL 
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been  saflhuendy  explored  to  determine  ito  limiti.  It  eitendfl  fioiii  Mimy 
bqr  to  Cipe  Dauphin,  avenging  about  sef  en  milee  in  width,  and  oecapjuig 
•■  area  of  350  square  miles.  As  the  general  dip  of  the  strata  is  nortlMstv 
or  seaward,  this  great  area  of  coal  measures  is  probably  tbe  segment  only  of 
an  immense  basin  extending  towards  the  coast  of  Newfivondland. 

Mr.  Brown  estimates  the  perpendicular  thickness  of  tbe  exposed  ooal 
measures,  at  more  than  5400  feet.  In  this  thickness  are  contained  ftor 
seams  of  workable  coal,  ranging  from  four  to  seven  feet  ench,  and  sovcral 
smsll  seams  of  less  than  two  feet. 

They  contain  similar  vegetable  remains  to  those  of  the  English  coal-fieldi. 
in  great  abundance ;  and  occasionally  trunks  of  trees,  from  1  to  2  feet  in 
diameter.  There  hare  also  been  discovered,  recently,  fishes^  soles,  with 
teeth,  fins,  bones,  and  coprolites,  in  Itttuminous  shale  and  in  a  thin  seam  of 
impure  cannel  coal.* 

A  previous  memoir  from  the  same  gentleman  contained  a  section  of  the 
general  sequence  of  the  coal  measures  and  gypsiferous  formatiooa  on  the 
north-western  end  of  the  Sydney  coal-fidd.t 

We  have,  besidei,  in  the  same  publication,  November  1846,  a  descrqption 
of  a  ffroup  of  fossil  trees  in  the  Sydney  coal-field,  of  Cape  Breton,  also  1^ 
Mr.  Brown.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  coal  measores,  is 
that  afforded  by  the  cVifb  on  tbe  north-west  shore  of  Sydney  harbour,  which 
runs  directly  at  right-angles  to  the  strike  of  the  strata ;  exposing  almost 
every  individual  bed,  from  the  old  red  sandstone,  through  the  overlying  car- 
boniferous limestone,  millstone  grit,  and  coal  measures. 

The  author  states  that  the  total  thickness  of  the  coal-measures,  calculated 
from  the  highest  bed  of  the  millstone  grit  to  their  abrupt  termination  on  the 
sea  coast,  is  1843  feet.  These  dimensions  appear  irreconcilable  with  those 
previously  given,  of  the  same  district^ 

T%e  Sydney  coal  mines  are  situated  on  the  north-west  entrance  of  Spanish 
river,  or  Sydney  harbour,  which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  British 
America,  and  is  accessible  in  all  winds.  It  is  here  that  the  most  extensive 
operations  of  the  company  are  carried  on.  The  coal  is  well  suited  for 
domestic  use,  and  for  steam  purposes,  being  highly  bituminous,  igniting 
readily,  and  leaving  but  little  ash.  A  railroad  which  cost  forty  thousand 
pounds,  conveys  the  coal,  by  means  of  several  locomotives,  from  the  pits  to 
a  point  injthe  harbour  where]vessels  of  any  burden  can  load  with  ease,  and 
are  well  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds.  There  are  fourteen  cpal 
seams,  above  three  feet  thick  each.  One  of  these  is  eleven  feet  and  another 
nine  feet 

Like  the  Pictou  coal-field,  this  is  interrupted  by  intrusive  masses  of  trap, 
but  it  contains  a  sufficiency  of  coal  to  supply  the  world  for  ages. 

The  Sydney  mines  are  included  in  the  lease  by  the  crown,  in  1827,  to 
the  general  mining  association. 

Production  in  1832,  39,651  tons 

1837,  70,000  tons 

1844,  50,000  tons 

About  half  of  this  went  to  the  United  States ;  the  remainder  for  home 
consumption.  The  value  of  this  mine,  under  active  management,  has  always 
been  held  to  be  considerable.  The  association,  it  is  said,  were  offered,  pre> 
viously  to  1828,  <£7000  per  annum,  which  is  a  smaller  sum  than  they  could 

*  Qoarterly  Jouroal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  May  I845|  p.tlO,  Vol.  L 
t  Ibid,  February  1st,  1845,  p.  35. 
X  Ibid,  Vol.  II.  p.  393. 
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now  obuin,  if  pot  unfettered  in  the  market  The  coal  was  first  opened 
above  sixty  years  ago,  and  has  continued  from  that  period  to  be  wrought 

Bridgeport  JtRnes  are  fifteen  miles  from  Sydney.  The  coal  seam  worked 
here  is  nine  feet  thick,  of  which,  formerly,  but  five  feet  nine  inches  were 
worked,  the  remainder  being  left  for  roofing.  This  coal,  which  resembles 
that  of  Sydney,  is  conveyed  by  a  railroad  near  two  miles  to  the  shipping 
place,  from  whence  small  schooners  convey  it  to  the  larger  vessels,  which 
approach  within  a  mile ;  or  the  schooners  take  it  on,  at  once,  to  Sydney. 
The  mines  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Indian  bay,  If  mile  from  the 
harbour. 

Cost  of  mining  cocl—Pictoti. — In  1833,  this  coal  was  mined  at  the  cost 
of  l5.9(/.  the  cubic  yard;  and  filling  \s.  5d,;  toUl,  35.  2d.  The  miner 
finding  powder  and  the  company  finding  tools.* 

Sydnei/.^ln  1833,  price  of  mining,  Is.  9d,  per  chaldron  of  50  boshela; 
with  10  a  week  for  rations.  Transportation  to  the  landing,  1^  mile,  li.per 
load,  or  about  1  cent  per  bushel. 

Table  of  the  production  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  coal  mines, 
and  the  quantity  sent  to  the  United  Sutes,  in  chaldrons  of  one  and  a 
half  tons  each,  but  weighing  in  genera],  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
trade,  3750  Ibs.t    Royalty  paid  in  currency  j^3333. 


ISr.    1    1833.     1    1835. 

1837. 

ISIQ.    j   1844. 

PmiA  llr«»A«   J  Sydney,               8,776,15,302 
Cape  Breton.  ^  g^ridgeport,           1,325,   9305 
Nova  Scotia,  Pictou,  or  Albion,    4,000, 18,698 

14,673 

8,265 

16,185 

35,154  I 
13,121  3 
36,697 

1 
38,199  50,000 

29,433^ 

1 14,101 143,805 

39,123 

84,972     167,639             | 

Island  of  Bovdarderie. — This  island,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  port 
of  Sydney,  is  four  miles  wide  and  twenty-six  miles  long,  or  one  hundred 
and  four  square  miles,  and  is  wholly  composed  of  the  carboniferous  forma- 
tion. It  was  examined  in  1843  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  who  invariably  found 
beds  of  gypsum  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  series,  between  the  coal  and 
the  conglomerate.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  coal  seams  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  natural  sections  on  every  side  of  this  island,  have  ever  been 
worked. 

Geologically  speaking,  this  area  is  commonly  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  Sydney  coal-field. 

II.  Southern  coalfield  of  Cape  Breton. — This  coal  district  occupies  the 
area  between  the  Grand  Lake,  the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  Cape  Breton.  It  appears  to  be  about  thirty 
miles  in  length  and  about  six  in  breadth. 

III.  Western  coal-field  of  Cape  Breton. — On  Dr.  Gesner*s  map  this  region 
occupies  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  length,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
main  island,  from  St.  George's  bay  to  Salmon  river. 

COAL  TRADE  BETWEEN  BRITISH  AMERICA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  United  States  UrifT  bill  of  1846,  moeb 
anxiety  was  felt  and  expressed  in  the  United  States,  but  especially  in  Penn* 

*  Senate  Joernal  ofPennsylTanit,  Vol.  II.  1833,  p.  570. 

t  MarUn's  Sutittict  of  the  Britith  colonial  potactaiooa,  p.  SSO. 
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SflTinifty  tB^  to  the  eflbet  which  the  remiMicm  of  so  large  an  amoont  of  the 
Qtythen  iropoeed  on  the  intioductioQ  of  fOTeign  coaJsi  might  have  upon  her 
hoBie  trade. 

It  was  shown,  and  may  he  confirmed  by  ifispeetion  of  oar  own  tables^  diat, 
while  with  the  1842  tariff  dnty  of  9h7S  per  ton,  the  inertase  of  bitonunoas 
eoal  fiom  the  colonies  into  Boston,  its  principal  market,  was,  m  1846,aiit^ 
ife  per  cent,  over  the  supply  of  1844, — ^the  increase  of  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  in  the  same  market,  and  at  the  same  time,  was  only  eighteen  and 
a  half  per  cent  It  might,  wit!)  good  reason,  therefore,  be  inihned  that,  on 
redocing  the  duly  ip  about  one-third  of  the  sum  heretofore  paid,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  a  diminished  demand  for  anthracite,  and  the  almost  total 
ezclosion  of  American  bituminous  ooal  from  the  eastern  states. 

This  has  not  proved  to  be  the  result ; — for,  while  the  foreign  coal  trade  of 
Boston,  for  instance,  has  remained  nearly  stationary  under  a  low  tsrifl^  the 
home  trade  in  anthracite  has  trebled. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  one  riew,  in  relation  to  a  reciprocal  trade  in 
eoal,  which  has  heretofore  been  orerlooked.  Thus,  Canada,  although  just 
now  not  a  ? ery  important  customer,  is  a  purchaser  of  American  cml  to  e 
certain  extent  Thus,  again,  while  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Neir 
Brunswick  obtain  a  limited  number  of  customers  from  one  or  two  AmericsB 
ports  in  their  vicinity,  the  coal  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Ohio,  and ' 
ultimately  of  Michigan,  will,  in  their  turn,  supply  the  adjacent  {Hx>vince8  of 
Canada  with  the  fuel  of  which  they  are  in  need.  The  Colonial  government 
ioiposes  no  tariff  on  this  importation,  although  the  American  duty  is  thirty 
per  cent  on  what  is  received  in  the  United  States;  a  tax  equivalent  to  sixty- 
fire  cents  per  ton.  As  there  exists  no  coal  formation  in  all  Canada,  along 
a  frontier  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles ;  as  the  wants  of  the  people  increase; 
as  manufactories  occasion  new  demands  with  an  increasing  population ;  as 
the  recent  requirements  for  smelting  within  the  mining  regions  call  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  mineral  fuel,  it  does  appear  to  us  that  the  Canadian 
provinces  are  destined  to  become  extensi?e  recipients  of  American  coal ; 
and  to  an  amount,  ultimately,  that  will  immeasurably  exceed  the  amount  of 
Nova  Scotia  coal  which  may  reach  the  American  Atlantic  ports. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduced  doty  on  coal  imported  into  the  United 
States,  an  additional  impulse  was  given,  towards  the  close  of  1846,  to  the  trade 
mcoal  from  the  British  colonies.  Several  barques  of  fiom  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  tons  burden  each,  were,  on  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  July,  1846,  at  once  chartered  in  London  for  this  trade.  The  deep  wstera 
of  the  north-eastern  coast  allow  the  largest  class  of  vessels  to  take  in  and 
deliver  cargoes  of  No?a  Scotia  and  Sydney  coal,  and  hence  they  could  bring 
it  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  small  vessels  which  convey  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  coals ;  independently  of  avoiding  the  heavy  charges  on  the  American 
coal,  by  railroads  and  inland  navigation. 

For  four  years  the  admission  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  had  been  increasing  in 
the  eastern  ports,  for  the  iron  and  other  manufectures,  for  the  supply  of  the 
Cunard  steamers,  and  for  various  uses,  in  the  fiice  of  a  protective  duty  of 
92.25  per  chaldron.  With  a  diminished  duty,  therefore,  it  is  probaUe  a 
considerable  demand  for  this  description  of  coal  will  take  place  in  those  porta. 

1848.  The  expectation  suggested  in  the  last  paragraph,  haa  not  been 
euctly  realized.  That  there  has  been  no  larger  demand  for  the  provincial 
coal,  we  ascribe  only  to  the  simple  fact,  that  no  bituminous  coal  will  here- 
after be  able  to  supplant  the  use  of  anthracite  for  general  purpoaeey  and 
especially  for  domestic  use. 
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COAL  TRADE  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  principal  exportation  of  bituminous  coal  from  No?a  Scotia  and  ^pe 
Breton,  is  to  the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

This  coal  is  sold  to  the  American  merchants  by  the  nominal  chaldron  of 
one  ton  and  a  half,  weighing  tliree  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
or  forty-two  bushels ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  large  measurement  brings 
ap  the  chaldron  to  forty-eight  bushels ;  even  measure,  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  By  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  duty  was  levied  on  the 
cha!5l£on_9f  thir^-six  bushels  of  eighty  pounds,  which  is,  generally,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  weight  The  reuiler  at  Boston 
sells  a  chaldron  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  sometimes  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds,  the  nominal  price  being  influenced  by  the 
weight.  The  Nova  Scotia  ton  is  considered  equivalent  to  thirty-six  buahela, 
even  measure. 

The  agitation  of  the  tariff  subject  on  foreign  imported  coal  in  the  United 
States,  brought  forward  a  great  many  facts  in  relation  to  the  trade  with  the 
British  colonies,  some  of  which  details  it  may  be  useful  to  preserve ;  as  the 
prevailing  customs  of  the  trade  were  but  little  understood  out  of  the  imme- 
diate market. 

Cape  Breton,  or  Sydney  and  Bridgeport  coals,  command  a  higher  price, 
at  all  times,  than  the  Nova  Scotia  or  Pictou  coals. 

Price  of  Sydney  coals  in  1846,  $3.20  to  $3.30  per  chaldron,  delivered  on 
board  the  vessel.  If  five  hundred  chaldrons  be  taken  by  one  person,  and 
paid  for,  forty  cents  on  the  chaldron,  mine  measure,  is  refunded  to  the 
purchaser.  Sydney  coals  overrun  the  Boston  measure  about  eighteen  to 
twenty  per  cent.     No  other  allowance  is  made. 

Nova  Scotia  or  Pictou  coal,  in  1846,  cost  from  $3.00  to  $3.20  per  chal- 
dron. If  one  thousand  chaldrons  be  purchased  and  paid  for  by  one  person, 
thirty  cents  on  the  chaldron,  mine  measure,  is  deducted.  The  above  prices 
are  for  ninety  days  credit  The  Pictou  coal  overruns  the  measurement  abouV 
twenty-five  per  cent 

A  large  portion  of  the  Sydney  and  Pictou  coals  are  carried  to  the  United 
States  in  British  vessels.  The  American  vessels  in  this  trade  are  generally 
chartered  to  proceed  to  Sydney  and  Pictou,  and  back  to  Boston  or  New 
York.  In  such  case,  they  generally  go  in  ballast  Some  vessels  are  occa- 
aonally  loaded  with  American  produce,  which  goes  to  Newfoundland  and 
St  Peters,  and  then  these  vessels  come  back  to  the  mines  and  load  with  coal 
for  Boston,  6lc.  Corn  and  flour  are  sometimes  carried  to  Sydney  and  Pictoo 
for  sale,  in  small  quantities,  say  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour  and  five  hun- 
dred bushels  of  corn  ;  though  in  general  the  American  vessels  carry  nothing. 

The  Cape  Breton  [Sydney  and  Bridgeport]  coal  mines  are  about  two 
miles  from  the  shipping  places,  by  railroad.  There  is  no  extra  charge  ibr 
putting  coals  on  board.  The  Pictou  coal  [Nova  Scotia]  is  conveyed  from 
the  mines  by  a  railroad  of  about  six  miles,  to  the  shipping  place. 

American  Tart  f  on  foreign  imported  coals,  by  act  of  Congress,  passed  in 
August,  1342  »  $2.25  per  chaldron  of  36  bushels  of  80  lbs.  each,  $1.75 
per  ton  of  28  bushels  of  80  lbs.  each,  or  2240  lbs. 

Briiuh  Tariffs  commencing  July  5,  1843,  by  the  colonial  legislature. 
Coals— ;/rf«,  both  import  and  export • 

Rate  of  Toiif  in  1846,  for  American  mineral  coal,  passing  the  Welhnd 
canal,  2f.  6d.  per  ton,  for  the  whole  distance.     Sea  coal — free. 

*  Pop«'t  Joomal  of  Trade,  1S44,  p.  4S1. 
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jn^ht  fiom  the  mines  to  Boston.    Boston  measore  ;— 
•boot  I2.75  per  chaldron ;  in  1847,  92^  per  chaidrao. 


a?  erase,  in  18409 
To  Fiofidence^ 


>c. 


BOSTON  COiLL  TRADE  WITH  8TDNBT  AND  FICTOU. 

imports  of  O^  BreioM  or  Pieiou,  and  Nova  Scotia  or  Sfdkeg 
Bridgeport  coal  into  Boitm,  U.  S.,  in  the  foOmoing  years.  The  ^ 
eka»t$  are  made  in  Pidouhy  the  large  ckaldronofli  tons^  iwi  the  etutom- 
house  returns  are  on  the  chaldron  of  Utons  or  2800  Os.  [96  hushels.] 
[48  busheb,  even  measure.'] 


Chaldrons 

T«an. 

ofUtoMor 

Tons  of 

Tom. 

awMrou 

Tmuot 

SSOOIbi. 

moibi. 

OflltOM. 

movm. 

1835 

17,650 

1841 

37,536 

1836 

30,453 

1849 

91,899 

97,874 

1837 

39,691 

37,114 

1843 

90,184 

95,930 

1838 

S6,610 

33,769 

1844 

90,334 

95,417 

1839 

37,986 

47,489 

1845 

33,698 

49,035 

The  foQowing  statement  exhibits  the  con^aratioe  cost  of  Pictou  or  Sydney ' 
coal,  delivered  at  Boston,  by  the  chaldron  of  36  6M5Aeb,  [9812  lbs.]  and 
the  ton  0/^2240  /&5.,  under  the  American  tariff  duties  of  1842  and  1846, 
respectively. 


DeUilf. 

Under  the 
UritfoflSM, 
(4c.  per  bash. 

Under  the 
Uriifof  1840, 
30e.perb«sli. 

& 

lii 

hi 

1 

i 

Mema  price  of  coal  per  chaldron  of  48  baihels,  weighing  3750 

Ibe.,  [nominally  U  torn,]  from  $3.00  to  •3J20,  nj  13.10,  - 
Freight  to  Boston,  per  chaldron  of  36  basheli,  $2.75, 
Dntv         ........... 

•S.32 
2.76 
2M 

•1.85 
2.19 
1.75 

•2.32 

2.75 

.70 

•1.85 

2.19 

.55 

Cost,  eiclosive  of  any  discount  or  allowances, 
Retail  prices  in  Boston,  in  1846,  fVom  $8  to  $9,  per  chaldr. 
Cost  or  a  ton  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  in  Boston, 
Cnrrent  reuil  prices,  in  1847-8,         ..... 

87.32 

$5.79 

5.75 
6.75 

•5.77 

to 
to 

•4.09 

6.00 
7.00 

Cost  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  in  Boston,  as  compared  with  Nofa 
Scotia  coal,  in  1846. 
Price  on  shipboard  at  Philadelphia,  $4.00  per  ton,  to  4.37i,  red  ash. 
Freight  to  Boston,  $1.50  to  1.75        "  1.62^,      " 

Anthracite,     95.75  96.00 

The  cargo  prices  of  coals  of  all  descriptions  are  generally  aboat  91  per 
ton  below  the  retail  prices. 

To  these  charges  may  be  added,  as  the  case  may  be,  insurance  2  per 
cent,  and  commission  2^  per  cent. 
A  preference  will  always  be  given  in  the  eastern  ports,  where  bitaminoiM 
y  coal  is  reqaired,  in  favour  of  the  Nova  Scotia  cod,  ofer  that  of  Ridbmond, 
in  Virginia,  on  account  of  the  large  amoant  of  ralphnr  in  the  latter. 
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Per  too.         Colonial 
2240  Ibf.       correncj. 
New  York. — Average  cost  of  Sydney  coal,  exclusive 

of  duty  in  1836,  at  Sydney  and  Pictou,         -        -    $3.60  =  IBs.  Oif. 
In  1837,  "  "  .        .      2.90  =  Us.  M. 

In  1846,  "  «  -        .      3.02  =  I5s.  OdL 

In  1844 — By  the  statement  of  a  New  York  coal  importer  

it  appears  that  the  mean  price  of  Sydney  coal  im- 
ported by  him,  in  that  city,  from  the  spring  of  1842  to  Pncct  at 
the  fall  of  1844,  was,  per  New  York  chaldron  of  36  N.York., 

bushels, $3.88  or  3.01 

Add  the  duty  of  1842,         2.25  1.75 

Average  cost  in  the  New  York  market,    96.13  4.76 

Wholesale  price  same  time,  from  $6.00  to  $7.00,  say  $6.50 

Comparative  price  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  during 
the  same  time,  in  New  York,  per  ton. 

Cost  at  Pottsville,  -        -        -    2.00 

Freight  and  toll  to  N.  Y.  -        -        2.60 

4.60 
Wholesale  price,  from  $5.00  to  $6.00,         -        -        -  $6.00 

1846-— Cost  of  Nova  Scotia  coal,  with  an  ad  valorem 

of30  per  cent.  2.69 

Freight  to  New  York, 2.00 

$6.50 

4.69 

Per  chaldroo. 

Price  of  Pictou  and  Sydney  coal,  in  N.  Y.  1832,  $9.50  =  7.39 

1833,    8.50  =  6.70 

By  the  cargo,  I  1842  to  1844,    8.75  »  aOO 

$6.50+2.25  duty  =  8.75  J  1846,    8.75  =  6.90 

Current  retail  price  of  anthracite,  1847-8,  =  6.00 

"  «        Pictou  and  Sydney,  1847-8,  « 6.50 

Providence, — The  following  statement  is  the  result  of  an  actual  purchase 
and  sale  of  a  cargo  of  Pictou  coal  received  in  this  port,  8tb  August,  1846. 

Cost  on  board  at  Pictou,  $3.30,  from  which  a  discount  of  30  cents  is 
allowed,  making  the  cost  price  of  $3.00  per  Pictou  chaldron. 

Quantity,  162  Pictou  chaldrons,  measuring  at  the  Custom  house  7776 
bushels  =  48  bushels  to  tlie  chaldron,  or  216  chaldrons  of  36  bushels  each. 

Weight  of  the  same,  271  tons,  18  cwt  2  qrs.  8  lbs.  =  607,500  lbs. 

Therefore  the  actual  weight  of  the  Pictou  chaldron  of  48  bushels,  was 
3750  lbs. 

That  of  the  Boston  chaldron  of  36  bushels,  2812  lbs. 

The  proportionate  weight  of  28  bushels  is  2191  lbs.,  therefore  there  are 
28.7  bushels  to  2240  lbs. 

Cost  of  the  cargo  of  162  Pictou  chaldrons  at  $3.00  $4.86 

Freight  to  Providence,  $2.87 J,  on  216  chaldrons  of  36  bushels,      6Sl\ 

$iija7 

Amount  of  duty  under  the  Uriff  of  1842,     ....        $4.75 
AmoQDtofdutyunder  the  tariff  of  1846,     ....  1.46 


JIOTir  MonA. . .  9lt 

F«r  CImL  of  Fitr  Tm  tf 
SSltlbi.   SMOlba. 

Co0t  price  of  the  eoal  at  ProTidence,  under  the  old  tariS;  97.28    •&8S 
*"  *'  under  the  new  tviff,  6^      4.60 

•^^UfafUlpfa'a.— Aggregate  of  nine  yeara  importation  of  Ihreign  eoala  into 
Philadelphia,  fiz.,  from  1833  to  1841. 

Tou«ff8 


Nova  Scotia  coal,         ....        1,204,782 
English  coal, 188,582 

1,893,264  «  48,026 
Annual  average,        154,607  ««  4,780 

1841 — ^Importation  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton coal  into  Philadelphia. 

From  Cpe  Breton.  {S^^,^^       V      ;      ,gjj; 

Nova  Scotia,  Pictou,  ....        45,221 

218^30 ««   7,622 
English  bituminous  coal,  ...        81,158 »    1,118 

244,5881-   8,735 

1841 — Price  of  Pictou  coal  on  board,  in  the  Schuylkill, 

25  cents  per  bushel,          ....  $7.00 

Richmond  coal,  Virginia,  28j^  cents,           -  8.04 

Alleghany  coal,  28  cents,          •        -        -  7.80 

with  the  Tliriff  WHhUMTurir 
_  oflStt^ptrtoB.   oflSlfl^ptrlM. 

1846~Estimated  cost  at  Philadelphia, 

Price  charged  on  board  the  vessel,  at  the  place  of 

export,  93.37  per  chaldron  of  4S  bush,  or  1^  ton.  2.25  2.25 

Fair  average  freight  from  Pictou  to  Philadelphia,       2.50  2.50 

Duty, 1.75  .67 

86.50  5.42 

1847 — Wholesale  or  cargo  price  of  bituminous  Alleghany  coal  \ 

at  Philadelphia,  from  18  cents  to  20  cents  per  bushel  tm  \  5.60 

$5.00  to  5.60  per  ton.     .  .  -  .  j 

1848 — Alleghany  bituminous  coal,  Jan.  1st,  25  cents  per  bushel,  7.00 

Virginia  or  Richmond,  coal      do.      22  do.  6.16 

1848^Wholesale  cargo  price  current  of  anthracite,  Jan.  Ist,  in  1  ^  i^n 

Philadelphia,  ....  p*"" 

Magdalene  Islands, — ^These,  according  to  the  Report  of  Sir  J.  E.  Alex- 
ander, Jan.  5th,  1846,  are  parts  of  a  great  coal  formation. 

Prince  Edward's  lslana,formerfy  St.  John's, — In  respect  of  its  geology, 
this  island  is,  apparently,  a  continuation  of  the  great  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  coal-field,  but  no  mines  have  been  worked  here. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  Sir  J.  E.  Alexander,  dated  Montreal, 
Jan.  5,  1846,  Prince  Edward's  Island  is,  in  fact,  one  continuous  coal-field. 

Gypsum,  €hrindstones,  ite,^  expariedfrom  Nota  Seatia. — ^The  Nova  Scolla 
and  r«ew  Brunswick  blue  grindstone  M,  which  crops  out  from  beneath  the 
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coal,  18  forty-four  feet  thick,  and  is  probably  similar  to  the  millstone  grit  of 
E^Dgiand.  Eighteen  hundred  tons  of  grindstones  were  annually  exported  from 
hence  to  the  United  States,  some  years  ago,  and  probably  more  of  late.  The 
price  in  the  United  States  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  dollars  a  ton. 

Number  of  grindstones  exported  in  1832,  19,240  valued  at  30  b.  each  i* 
je28360»  $139,682. 

Of  Gypsum^  one  hundred  thousand  tons  were  exported  annually  from 
hence  to  the  United  Sutes,  the  value  in  1830  being  $1 19,234. 

By  returns  to  a  circular,  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  in  1845,  it  appears  that  there  are  at  this  time  about 
200,600  tons  of  foreign  plaster  annually  imported  into  the  United  States. 

This  plaster  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  the  amount  is  exaggerated,  for 
the  returns  for  1832  give  quantity  of  gypsum  exported  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton,  as  46,136  tons,  valued  at  IO5.  per  ton,  or  ;^23,270,  5i.ik 
81 12,627.     In  1844-5,  the  official  value  was  reduced  to  $77,990,* 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  entire  western  side  of  this  great  bland,  along  a  space  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  is  occupied, 
according  to  Mr.  Jukes  and  Sir  R.  H.  Bonnycastle,  by  secondary  and  car- 
boniferous rocks.  This  country  has  been  very  imperfectly  explor^,  and  the 
interior  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  Of  the  extent  or  absolute  area  of  coal 
in  the  carboniferous  region,  we  are  very  imperfectly  informed.  That  which 
is  best  known  is  the  south-west  part  of  the  island ;  and  it  has  been  traced, 
at  intervals,  along  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  fiAy  to  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  north-east.  Some  of  the  points,  where  coal  seams  are  intersected  by 
the  rivers,  are  known  only  through  the  reports  of  the  Red  Indians. 

The  southern  part  of  the  coal  basin,  best  known  to  Mr.  Jukes,  he  states 
to  be  about  twenty-five  miles  wide,  by  ten  in  length. 

Hitherto  it  docs  not  appear  that  coal  has  formed  any  part  of  the  exports 
of  Newfoundland.! 

In  regard  to  the  area  which  is  occupied  by  coal  formations  we  have  no 
information.  It  is  probably  not  less  than  five  thousand  square  miles,  nor 
more  than  10,000. 

Peat. — Large  quantities  of  this  fuel  exist  on  the  island.  Vast  tracts  of 
peat-bog  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Cormack,  in  1823,  who  states  also  that  beneath 
its  surface  occur  the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees,  much  larger  than  any  which 
are  now  growing  on  the  island. 

Emigration  from  Great  Britain  to  British  America  and  the  Umited 
States. — Before  closing  our  statistics  of  North  America,  it  may  not  be 
wholly  out  of  place  to  insert  a  statement  of  the  annual  number  of  persons 

*  Official  United  Sutes  Report,  Dec.  3,  1845. 
t  M artia*s  Sutistics  Brit.  £inp.,  p.  2S9. 
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who  have  emigrated  hither  during  a  few  years  past,  from  the  seyeral  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Deilination. 

Deitioation. 

Y«ari. 

British  America.:   United  Statei. 
Penoni.                Penoni. 

V..".  >^r..,iz'^- 

United  Stalei. 
Peraoni. 

1833 
1834 
1835 
1840 
1841 

28,808 
40,060 
16,673 
32,293 
38,164 

29,109 
33,074 
26,720 
40,642 
45,169 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1846 
1847 

64,123 
23,618 
22,923 
36,617 
100,000 

64,216 
28,351 
43,661 

Emigration  from  Great  Britain  during  the  twenty  years  from  1825  to  1844| 
inclusive. 

To  British  American  colonies,  ...        551,386  persons. 

To  the  United  States,  via  the  colonies,      -        -        569,633      " 

1846 — ^The  number  of  emigrants  who  landed  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  in 
1846,  was  32,753;  of  these,  there  were  Irish,  21,000.  Emigrants  arriving 
in  West  Canada,  through  tlie  United  States,  2,864.  Emigrants  and  pas- 
sengers arriving  in  New  York  from  Europe  in  1846,  being  upwards  of  300 
per  day,  115,230.  Total  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  arrived  in  1846, 
158,648. 

1847 — Of  the  100.000  persons  that  emigrated  to  Canada  in  tliis  year, 
full  25,000  died  of  the  "  Ship  Fever,"  either  on  the  voyage,  or  immediately 
after  their  arrival. — "  Report  of  the  Montreal  Immigrant  Committee  for 
1847." 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  arrivals,  tonnage,  and  passengers,  at 
the  port  of  Quebec  from  1841  to  1840,  inclusive: 


Years. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 

446,642 
307,687 
458,981 
573,208 

Tonnage  cleared  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  1846, 
Cleared  for  the  Lower  Provinces, 


1841, 

124G 

1842, 

804 

1844, 

1214 

1840, 

1439 

Passengers  chiefly 
emigrants. 

28,086 
43,81 1 
19,698 
32,903 

592,577  tons. 
6,558  tons. 


Total,  599,135 

Arrivals  and  Tonnage  at  Quebec  to  1st  of  Decefnber  in  each  vear: — 
In  1846,  1439  vessels,  573,104  tons.     In  1847, 1178  vessels,  404,485  tons. 

Kingston^    Upper   Canada. — The  number  of  steamers  and  propellers 
belonging  to  this  port  in  1846,  was  115. 
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HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY. 

ORIGINALLY  STYLED  RUPERT»S  LAND. 

Royal  Charter  and  Poiturs  of  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Ctnnpany — granted  by 
Charles  the  11, ,  2rf  of  May,  2f2d  year  of  his  reign,  A.  V.  1670.— The 
extraordinary  magnitude  of  the  powers,  privileges,  and  resources  of  this 
company  being  but  little  known  or  understood,  we  have  made  an  abatmct 
of  the  Royal  Charter,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  them. 

The  title  of  the  company  is, — **The  Governor  and  Company  of  Adven- 
turers of  England,  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay." 

The  grant  comprises  the  sale,  trade  and  commerce  of  all  the  seas,  bijs, 
straits,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall  be, 
that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  straits ;  and  all  the  lands  and  terri- 
tories upon  the  countries,  coasts  and  confines  of  the  same  set?,  boys,  dtc., 
that  were  not  already  in  possession  of,  or  granted  to,  our  other  subjects,  or 
the  subjects  of  any  other  Christian  Prince  or  State;  together  with  rights  of 
fishing  therein ;  and  the  Royalty  of  the  sea  upon  the  coasts  within  the  limits 
aforesaid ;  and  all  mines  royal,  of  gold,  silver,  gems  and  precious  stones, 
within  the  same  limits.  "The  said  land  shall  henceforth  be  reckoned  and 
reputed  as  one  of  our  plantations  or  colonies  in  America,  called  Ruperfi 
Land — Prince  Rupert  being  the  first  Governor  thereof:  to  be  held  as  of 
our  Royal  Manor  of  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  free  and  common 
socage ;  yielding  and  paying  yearly  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  for  the 
same,  Tipo  Elks  and  tiro  Black  Beavers,  whensoever  and  as  often  as  we, 
our  heirs,  and  successors,  shall  happen  to  enter  into  the  said  countries,  ter- 
ritories, and  regions  hereby  granted." 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  and  company  to  make  and  ordain  such 
reasonable  laws,  constitutions,  orders,  and  ordinances,  as  shall  appear  neces- 
sary, and  at  their  pleasure  to  revoke  and  alter  the  same;  and  they  may  law- 
fully impose  and  ordain  such  pains,  penalties  and  punishment^,  u|X)n  all 
offenders  against  such  laws  and  ordinances,  as  the  Governor  and  company 
shall  deem  necessarv  or  convenient ;  and  the  same  fines  and  amerciaments 
shall  and  may  be  ma'de  to  the  use  of  the  said  company,  without  any  account, 
to  us,  our  heirs  or  successors.  They  shall  have  not  only  the  entire  and  only 
trade  to  and  from  the  territories  specified,  but  also  the  whole  and  entire  trade 
to  and  from  all  havens,  bays,  creeks,  rivers,  lakes  and  seas,  into  which  they 
shall  find  entrance  by  water  f)r  land,  outof  the  territories  aforesaid,  and  with 
all  the  natives  and  people  inhabiting  the  same,  and  with  all  nations  adja- 
cent. 

No  part  of  the  said  territories,  nor  the  islands,  havens,  jwrts,  cities,  towns, 
or  places  thereof  shall  be  frequented  or  haunted  by  any  other  of  our  subjects, 
contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  ^rant;  and  all  such  persons  are  prohib- 
ited from  visiting:*  trading  or  trafficking  in  the  said  territories,  upon  penalty 
of  the  forfeiture  and  loss  of  the  goods  and  other  things  which  shall  be  seized, 
as  als4>  the  ships  wherein  such  goods  shall  be  found ;  and  such  offenders, for 
their  said  contempt,  shall  become  bound  unto  the  said  Governor  in  the  sum 
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of  one  thousand  pounds  at  the  least,  at  no  time  thereafter  to  trade  into  any 
of  the  said  places  or  territories. 

And  we  farther  grant  that  all  lands,  islands,  territories,  plantations,  forts, 
fortifications,  factories  or  colonies,  within  the  scope  of  this  grant,  shall  be 
firom  henceforth  under  the  power  and  command  of  the  said  Governor  and 
eompanj,  saving  the  faith  and  allegiance  due  to  the  Crown;  and  they  shall 
have  power  to  judge  all  persons,  in  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  according 
to  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  execute  justice  accordingly.  And  free  liberty 
and  license  is  granted  to  the  said  Governor  and  company  to  send  ships  of 
war,  men,  and  ammunition,  unto  any  of  their  plantations,  forts  or  factories, 
for  the  security  and  defence  of  the  same,  and  to  grant  commissions  to  the 
commanders  and  officers,  and  to  give  them  power  and  authority  to  make 
peace  or  war  with  any  Prince  or  people  whatsoever,  that  are  not  Christians, 
m  any  place  where  the  company  shall  have  factories,  forts  or  plantations,  or 
adjacent  thereto.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  company  to  build  such 
castles,  forts,  fortifications,  garrisons,  colonies  or  plantations,  towns  or  vil- 
lages, in  any  places  within  the  limits  granted,  and  to  send  out  from  Eng- 
land all  kinds  of  clothing,  ammunition  and  implements,  necessary  for  such 
purpose;  and  to  transport  over  such  number  of  men,  being  willing  there- 
unto, as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  also  to  govern  them  in  such  legal  and  rea- 
sonable manner,  as  the  company  shall  think  best ;  and  to  inflict  punishment 
for  misdemeanors,  fines  or  breach  of  orders. 

They  shall  have  power  to  seize  upon  all  English  which  shall  sail  into 
Hudson's  bay,  or  shall  inhabit  any  of  the  countries  hereby  granted  to  the 
company,  without  their  leave  and  license  first  obtained,  or  that  shall  contemn 
or  disobey  their  orders,  and  shall  send  them  prisoners  to  England,  there  to 
receive  such  condign  punishment  as  the  cause  shall  require. 

The  company  shall  have  power  to  examine  upon  oath  all  factors,  masters, 
pursers,  supercargoes,  commanders  of  castles,  forts,  &c.,  touching  any  mat- 
ter not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  And  all  admirals,  vice-admi- 
rals, justices,  mayors,  sheriffs,  constables,  bailifis,  and  all  other  officers,  min- 
isters, liegemen,  and  subjects  whatsoever,  are  commanded  to  aid  and  assist 
the  said  uovernor  and  company,  as  well  on  land  as  on  sea,  whenever  they 
shall  be  required.* 

This  Charter  is  still  in  operation. 

The  boundaries  of  this  vast  territory,  as  may  be  perceived,  are  not  very 
satisfactorily  defined  by  this  Charter.  This  point  was  of  very  little  conse- 
quence at  that  time ;  but  it  aflerwards  proved  the  cause  of  very  serious  and 
long-continued  disputes,  between  the  company  and  a  rival  association,  called 
the  ••North-west  Company,"  which  was  established  in  1783.  The  union, 
formed  in  1821,  between  that  company  and  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  has 
greatly  enlarged  its  territorial  limits,  so  that  it  now  claims  a  kind  of  proprie- 
torship over  the  whole  of  British  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  settled 
provinces  or  governments. 

We  have  previously  cited  the  Charters  of  the  *'  General  Mining  Associa- 
tion," and  that  of  "  The  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  Land  Com- 
pany." 

Area  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America. 
The  Provinces  of  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  is 
425.062  square  miles.t    Territories  owned  by  Great  Britain,  including  the 

*  Colonial  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,  Martin,  Appendix  III. 
t  McCalloch's  Gazetteer. 
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Hadflon't  Bay  Company's  posaessions,  deducting  bays,  lakea,  dec,  2fi74JtQ8. 
British  Honduras  in  Central  America,  62,740.    Toul,  3,062,740. 

The  entire  area  of  the  United  States,  Texas,  Oregon,  and  western  territo- 
lies,  2fid5fl00.    Of  Russian  America,  900,000.* 


ARCTIC  OCEAN. 


Ortadamd  or  Groadand — partly  colonized  by  Denmark,  but  formerly 
considered  part  of  North  America.  A  regular  coal  formation  on  the  east 
coast  of  this  peninsula  was  first  discovered,  we  beliere,  by  Captain  Scoresby, 
the  limits  of  whose  survey  extended  from  N.  Lat  69^  to  72°  30'.  North- 
ward of  this  point,  the  exploration  was  continued  by  Captain  Clavering  to 
N.  Lat  76^ 

The  coal  formation  b  described  by  Captain  Scoresby  as  corresponding 
with  that  which  prevails  around  Edinburgh,  and  with  all  the  coal-fields  c» 
England  and  Scotland.  The  fossil  vegetation  appears  to  be  analogous  to 
that  of  the  European  coal  measures.  The  examination  of  the  Greenland 
coal  beds  was  not  carried  on  beyond  Lat.  71°. 

Captain  Scoresby  remarked  the  prevalence  of  masses  of  secondary  trap 
intruding  among  the  coal  strata. 

Hasen  Island^  Greenland, — Brawn  or  Bovey  coal,  in  which  amber  is 
interspersed,  prevails  here.  In  these  lignite  beds  occur  the  mineral  resin 
called  retinasphalt     Beds  of  peat  and  turf  are  also  encumbent  upon  granite. 

Wtsi  coast  of  Greenland — Disco  Island — In  both  these  situations, 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations  prevail,  although  primary  rocks  are  by 
no  means  absent.  Limestone,  containing  fossil  fishes,  and  beds  of  shale 
and  slate,  with  brown  coal  and  amber,  d>ound.  The  island  of  Disco  is 
mainly  composed  of  trap  rocks,  and  the  tertiary  formations  including  the 
l^ffnites  referred  to.  Mineral  charcoal  is  announced  as  occurring  in  the 
ialand. 

Byam  Martin's  Island — Secondary  or  true  coal  series. — A  portion  of  this 
island  consists  of  rocks  of  the  primitive  class :  but  there  are  also  secondary 
formations,  among  which  is  a  coal-field.  Captain  Parry  has  reported  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  superficial  area  of  this  newly  discovered  island  con- 
sists of  secondary  red  sandstone,  in  close  proximity  to  which  is  the  coaL 
A  carboniferous  sandstone,  for  so  it  appears  to  be  considered,  not  only  in 
this  island  but  in  Melville  island,  and  in  various  positions  which  were  sub- 
sequently discovered  further  to  the  south  and  south-west,  belongs  to  the 
true  coal  formation,  as  in  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  1  he  brick 
red  sandstone,  which  is  described  as  occurring  here,  and  also  seen  at  many 
parts  of  the  adjacent  American  continent  by  later  explorers, snd  horizontally 
disposed  along  the  cliffii  of  Melville  and  Byam  Martin's  islands,  probably 
represent  the  old  or  the  new  red  sandstone,  or  portions  of  both ;  but  the 
relative  positions  of  these  formations  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained. 

*  CoBB«f€a  tad  Rasovroaf  of  British  America,  Hsat*f  Bftfisine,  Vol.  X.,  18U. 
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A  tomal  diootyledoiKNUi  tree  was  iband  on  the  thora  of  Brtm  Martin's 
UnuL 

MItMIe  Island. — TVve  eooZ/irsiafMii.— This  is  die  most  wesleriy  point 
hitherto  attained  by  any  exploring  expedition  fifom  the  Atlantic  side.  It 
lies  in  N.  Lat.  74''  26',  and  in  W.  Long.  U9^  46';  a  position  where  the 
sammer  lasts  bnt  a  few  weelcs. 

Here,  an  extensi? e  coal  formation  prerails  in  secondaiy  sandstone,  ofe^ 
lying  the  caiboniferoos  or  mountain  limestone.  This  sandstone  contains 
rennins  of  arborescent  ferns,  and  casts  and  impressions  of  the  nsnal  con! 
vegetation.    In  the  specimens  collected  here  that  were  best  preserred  from 


theinfloenceof  the  atmosphere,  the  coal  possosisd  a  daty  stroctnre;  cohwr. 


bfiownirii  black:  after  burning, leaves  gniyirii. white 
anpleasant  smell  under  the  process.  Another  species  of  qoal  was  also 
bsoaght  from  Melf ille  island.  According  to  tlie  Wemerian  nomenelatara, 
this  would  be  denominated  iransUiom  gbmee  toai  or  anthiaoite,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  other  variety,  wbich  held  the  name  of  thejlnrf  mr  Mui 
9§e9mianf  todfanmatim.^  This  so  called  **  transition  coal,''  is  assoeiated  with 
a  sandstone  or  micaceous  quartz  rock  containing  trilobites,  [1]  and  traversed 
1^  whin  dykes  or  trap  veins.  We  much  doubt  the  existence  of  coal  forms- 
tNBs  of  sqMrate  ages,  as  is  here  indicated,  and  the  narrative  of  the  expe- 
dition by  no  means  countenances  such  a  view  of  the  case. 

The  secondary  coal  would,  of  course,  be  deprived  of  its  bitumen  and  all 
vohtile  matters,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  intrurive  masses  of  trap,  as  is  commooly 
the  case:  it  would,  consequently,  assume  the  appearance  of  i^ance  coal  or 
andiracite.  This  bituminous  coal  of  Melville  island  belongs,  according  to 
Mr.  Lyell,  to  the  true  carboniferous  series. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  fully  settled,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  island 
is  composed  of  horizontal  coal  sandstone  and  red  sandstone,  except  at 
TUile  Hills,  where  the  carboniferous  limestone  made  its  appearance.  This  ^ 
latter  rock,  it  has  since  been  ascertained,  is  extended  over  a  very  large 
nace  in  these  northern  regions,  occupying  neatly  an  equal  area  to  that  of 
the  primary  rocks.  According  to  the  excellent  authority  of  Professor 
Lindley,  the  Melrilie  island  coal  vegetation  is  decidedly  that  of  the  tme 
coal  formation,  and  consists  of  the  usual  sigillarie,  stigmarie,  calamites, 
ferns,  du^ 

Prince  Regenfs  Jn/e/.— On  the  west  side  of  this  inlet  is  the  country 
named  by  Captain  Parry  North  Somerset ;  and  on  the  east  side  is  that  called 
by  him  Prince  William's  Land ;  both  composed  of  a  magnesian  limestone, 
iriiich  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  mountain  hmestone  of  Europe, 
and  with  the  metalliferous  limestone  of  the  United  States.  In  association 
with  this  rock,  are  other  formations  which  we  are  led  to  infer  are  all  of  a 
later  origin ;  also  fibrous  brown  iron  ore  and  a  species  of  brown  coal.  Above 
the  limestone  reposed  thick  beds  of  gypsum  and  a,newer  alaty  limestmie. 
The  coal  spoken  of  is  probably  not  so  modem  as  the  tertiary. 

To  the  southward  of  the  Inlet,  primary  rocks  occupy  the  largest 
^parently. 

*  Profewor  JtmMon'i  Arctic  Qcology. 
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BROWN  COAL  VORMATIONS.    SUPER-CRETACEOUS  STRATA. 

Shorts  of  the  Arctic  Sea, — Dr.  Richardson,  who  accompanied  Captain 
Franklin's  expedition  of  discofery,  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist,  describes 
much  bituminous  shale  which  formed  precipitous  banks.  In  many  places 
these  cliffs  were  observed  to  be  on  fire ;  attributable  to  the  great  admixture 
of  sulphur  in  the  shale. 

Brown  coal  is  more  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion  than  the  true 
coals.  The  super-cretaceous  coal  beds,  which  extend  many  hundreds  of 
miles  in  breadth  along  the  upper  Missouri  ? alley,  were  obserfed  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke  in  1804,  and  by  subsequent  travellers  ever  since,  to  be  on  fire  in 
numerous  places  on  the  borders  of  the  great  rivers.  The  same  phenomeot 
prevail  in  Australia  in  coal  of  the  like  age. 

Tertiary  and  other  Coal  formations  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, — ^In  t 
preceding  part  of  thb  work,  we  traced  the  southern  portion  of  this  great 
area  of  tertiary  coal  through  the  upper  Missouri  valley,  within  the  United 
Stateis  limits.  Commencing  at  the  boundary  line  of  N.  I^t.  49,  where  this 
formation  is  full  four  hundred  miles  wide,  we  proceed  to  trace  it  in  its  pro- 
gress northward. 

It  follows  the  genera]  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  zone  which 
^  gradually  contiacts  in  breadth  to  the  north.  It  is  intersected  by  all  the 
great  streams  which  descend  eastward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
coal  seams  thus  exposed  are  from  one  to  eight  feet  in  thickness.  In  nume- 
rous places  these  lignite  beds  have,  from  the  period  of  their  earliest  discovery, 
been  oo  fire,  and  in  one  locality  it  has  continued  on  fire  for  more  than  forty 
years. 

Near  Edmonton,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  Mr.  Druroniond 
found  beds  of  a  beautiful  bituminous  coal,  which  Dr.  Buckland,  from  its 
peeoliar  fracture,  considered  to  be  tertiary.  Captain  Franklin  saw  beds  of 
lignite  and  tertiary  pitch-coal  at  Garry's  island,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  river.  There  occurs  an  extensive  deposit  of  it  near  the  Babbage 
river,  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  sea,  opposite  to  the  termination  of  the 
Richardson  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  were  also  seen  beds 
of  tertiary  pitch-coal  opposite  Herschel  island. 

On  the  west  side  o£  Great  Bear  lake,  Dr.  Richardson  discovered  strati 
of  brown  coal,  earthy  coal,  and  bituminous  shale  and  clay,  overlying  a  vast 
region  of  magnesian  limestone  and  dolomite,  [Iowa  and  Wisconsin  lime- 
8tone.3  He  also  describes  the  lignite  formation  on  Mackenzie's  river,  as 
lying  in  horizontal  strata,  in  four  seams.  It  is  bituminous,  and,  when 
recently  detached,  is  pretty  compact,  but  soon  splits  into  rhomboidal  pieces. 
It  bums  with  a  fetid  smell,  and  was  found  by  the  blacksmith  to  be  unfitted 
for  welding  iron  when  used  alone,  but  it  answered  when  mixed  with  charcoal, 
although  the  stench  it  created  was  a  great  annoyance.  Different  beds,  and 
even  different  parts  of  the  same  seam,  presented  specimens  of  the  fibrous 
brown  coal,  earth  coal,  concboidal  brown  coal,  and  the  trapezoidal  brown 
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coal  of  Jameson.  These  beds  in  some  places  were  on  fire  in  1789  when 
yisited  by  Mackenzie,  and  were  still  burning  in  1827. 

Beds  of  lignite  were  seen  by  Captain  Franklin  at  the  junction  of  the  Great 
Bear  ri?er  and  the  Mackenzie. 

Not  ftr  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  tnd  ranging  parallel 
between  them  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  great  limestone  formation  of 
the  north,  the  scientific  explorers  traced,  at  numerous  points,  coal  deposits 
which  varied  much  in  quality,  from  the  brown  wood-eoal  to  an  excellent 
pitch-coal,  the  fractured  surface  of  which  is  marked  with  fery  peculiar  con- 
centric semicircular  depressions.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  coal, 
which  would  be  excellent  fuel  for  a  steam  f  essel,  occurs  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pdar  sea,  near  the  Mackenzie,  in  considerable  quantity.  It  was  also  traced 
from  the  49th  to  the  69th  degree  of  north  latitude.* 

We  believe  that  we  have  collected  and  examined  all  the  published  details 
which  throw  any  light  upon  the  coal  formations  of  the  extreme  north,  more 
especially  those  which  establish  the  continuity  of  the  immense  deposits  of 
the  tertiary  age.  But  it  would  seem  probable  that  coal  deposits  older  than 
these  tertiary  lignites,  do  also  appear  in  these  northern  regions.  Without 
adverting  to  the  true  coal-field  of  Melville  island  and  the  accompanying 
sandstones  which  extend  from  thence  to  the  south-west  as  far  in  that  direc- 
tion as  Great  Bear  lake,  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Captain  Franklin,  that  a  formation  of  the  oolitic  period  exists  in  one  part 
of  the  Mackenzie  valley,  near  the  junction  of  Great  Bear  lake  with  the 
Mackenzie;  the  sandstone  strata  contain  ammonites.  These  ammonites 
were  referred  by  Mr.  Sowerby  to  a  part  of  the  oolite  series,  near  the  Oxford 
day.  With  these  fossils  occur,  likewise,  carbonized  impressions  of  ferns 
and  coal  plants,  lepidodendrons,  &c.  The  splitting  or  separation  of  the 
li£nite  into  series  of  rhomboids  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Richardson,  we  have 
otien  observed  in  the  semi-bituminized  wood  of  the  Oxford  clay,  in  Europe. 

It  deserves  inquiry,  therefore,  whether  at  this  place  we  may  not  have  the 
equivalent  of  the  carboniferous  strata,  which  form  a  conspicuous  portion  of 
the  oolite  series  in  Yorkshire  and  at  Brora  in  Scotland. 

Again,  the  fossils  collected  at  the  point  called  the  Ramparts,  on  Mackenzie 
river,  were  all  referred  by  Mr.  Sowerby  to  the  combrash,  another  member  of 
the  oolite  group.  At  Great  Bear  lake,  certain  strata  were  observed  which 
had  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  numerous  thin  beds  of  lias  or  alum 
shale  of  Whitby.  On  the  border  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  east  of  the  Mackenzie 
towards  Cape  Bathurst,  the  cliffs  offered  a  singular  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  alum  shale  in  Yorkshire,  upon  which  the  inferior  oolite  rests.  Thus, 
there  seems  some  probability  that  a  part  of  the  oolite  series  really  exists  in 
these  latitudes,  and  that  some  of  the  coal  seen  may  be  as  old  as  that  of 
Yorkshire ;  thus  forming  an  intermediate  deposit,  between  the  true  coal  of 
Melville  island,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tertiary  coal  range  on  the  other. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Fort  called  Edmonton, 
in  about  north  latitude  53^,  and  west  longitude  112^,  a  seam  of  coal,  of  about 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  can  be  traced  for  a  very  considerable  distance,  along 
both  sides  of  the  river  Saskatchewan.  Sir  George  Simpson  thus  describes 
this  coal.  "It  resembles  slate  in  appearance ;  and  though  it  requires  a  stronger 
draft  than  that  of  an  ordinary  chimney,  yet  it  is  found  to  answer  tolerably 
well  for  the  blacksmith's  forge.     Fossil  remains  are  also  found  here  in 

*  Captain  Franklin*!  Narrative. 
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abundance ;  and  at  the  fort  there  waa  a  pure  atone,  which  had  once  been  a 
log  of  wood,  of  about  aix  feet  in  leugth,  and  four  or  life  in  girth."* 

Ptd  JRiver,  JRai  River ,  and  northern  termination  of  ike  ItviiyMmm' 
tains. — This  important  stream  [Peel  river  J  falls  into  the  Mackenzie  iroin 
the  aouth-west,  in  north  latitude  67^  42'.  The  geology  of  its  Ticinity  and 
of  that  of  the  Rat  ri? er,  has  been  sketched  by  Mr.  Isbister.  There  ia  little 
difference  in  these  districts. 

Peel  river. — Below  the  alluvium  are  thick  beds  of  aluminous  shale,  alter- 
nating with  which  are  seen  thin  strata  of  brown  coal ;  a  formation  which  ^ 
seems  to  be  extensively  distributed  over  all  the  country  north  of  Slave  lake. 
A  loose  red  sandstone  prevails  in  the  district  west  of  the  Peel  river,  and  ia 
apparently  the  general  underlying  rock  to  these  carboniferous  deposita.  To 
this  red  sandstone,  succeeds  below,  a  limestone  formation,  which  is  not 
particularized  by  the  author,  but  b  doubdess  the  same  as  exists  throughoot 
a  vast  extent  of  the  northern  part  of  America,  and  perhaps  an  extension  of 
that  in  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

The  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  opposite  the  newly  established  poat 
of  Fort  McPherson,  north  latitude  67^°,  are  here  dwindled  down  to  a 
comparatively  insignificant  elevation :  few  of  the  peaks  rise  above  six  or 
aeven  hundred  feet  in  height.  Viewed  from  the  west,  they  present  soft  un- 
dalating  outlines,  rising  in  a  series  of  terraces.  The  inferior  or  weatem 
ridges  consist,  generally,  of  sandstone,  while  tl)a  higher  are  capped  by  lime- 
atone.  As  we  trace  these  mountains  towards  the  south,  the  tranaition  and 
primitive  rocks  appear,  and  they  increase  in  ruggedness  and  altitude.  Thefe 
are,  at  one  part  of  the  chain,  ten  of  these  parallel  ranges,  which  occupy  a 
breadth  of  from  fifty  to  ninety  miles. 

North  of  Rat  river,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  Peel  river,  the  continuity 
of  the  main  range  dies  away,  and  exhibits  only  irregular  ridges  and  aolitarj 
peaks,  stretching  towards  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  is  observable  here,  that  the 
aaccessbn  of  formations,  rising  from  the  secondary  to  primary,  is  from  the 
west  to  the  east ;  the  eastern  aspect  being  the  most  abrupt  and  precipitoo8.t 

Extent  of  the  Tertiary  Lignite  Formation. — Beds  of  brown  coal  have 
been  observed  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  along 
the  borders  of  the  Arctic  sea.  Whether  it  be  continuous  with  that  observed 
on  each  side  of  Icy  Cape  and  as  far  as  Behring's  strait,  we  have  no  direct 
or  conclusive  evidence.  But  there  seems  now  no  doubt  but  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous belt  of  this  formation  from  the  Frozen  sea,  to  near  the  aources  of 
the  Platte,  the  Arkansas  and  the  Canadian  rivers  in  the  United  Statea  terri- 
tory ;  nearly  as  low  down  as  north  latitude  35,  which,  following  the  obhque 
direction  of  the  range,  from  point  to  point,  is  little  short  of  2500  milea. 
How  fiir  to  the  southward  this  tertiary  formation  extends  is  still  doubtful : 
but  there  b  a  formation  of  coal,  of  some  kind,  as  low  as  Sierra  Verde  ia 
New  Mexico,  in  about  latitude  32^,  and  M.  Humboldt  states  that  lignite 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  New  Spain. 

The  breadth  of  this  belt  is  but  ill  defined  at  the  present  day.  For  several 
hundred  miles  it  probably  averages  one  hundred  miles  wide,  increasing 
towards  the  south ;  but  subsequenUy  diminished  in  that  direction ;  and  at  the 
boundary  between  the  British  and  American  territories,  is  four  hundred  miles 
broad.  A  vast  breadth  of  country  between  the  Upper  Missouri  and  the  Platte 
rivers  is  overspread  by  this  formation  which  partially  covers  the  cretaceous 
beds  of  Nicollet 

*  Overland  Jonraey  roand  Um  World,  by  Sir  George  SimptoB,  1847,  p.  69. 
t  Journal  of  Um  Royal  Geograph.  Soc.,  Vol.  XV.,  1S46. 
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It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  in  relation  to  the  superficial  area, 
but  we  cannot  estimate  it  at  less  than  250,000  square  miles. 

Until  the  final  settlement  of  this  matter  be  eflfected  by  more  geological 
evidence'^than  we  at  present  possess,  we  fear  we  must  leave  the  question 
undetermined.  Unfortunately,  the  position  is  too  remote,  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  investigation  are  of  such  a  formidable  character,  that  it 
may  be  long  before  this  interesting  and  important  question  in  geology  is 
satisfactorily  decided. 

Even  far  to  the  southward,  on  ground  much  more  frequently  trod,  the 
gedogy  is  very  partially  and  obscurely  developed.  Colonel  Long  states, 
that  the  sandstone  which  flanks  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ao- 
qoires  considerable  height  and  breadth,  near  the  sources  of  the  Missoori, 
the  Platte,  and  the  Arkansas ;  forming  a  belt  from  two  to  many  miles  in 
width,  and  containing  fossils.  Dr.  James  says,  that  this  sandstone  "  con* 
tains  organic  remains  similar  to  those  in  the  sandstones  of  the  coal  forma- 
tions." This  rock  is  described  as  rising  above  the  plain,  abruptly,  like  t 
vast  rampart;  oflen  highly  inclined  or  vertical ;  while  the  strata  of  the  plains 
[containing  the  tertiary  coal]  are  horizontal. 

Thus,  at  various  and  remote  points,  along  the  range  east  of  the  Rockj 
Mountains,  we  have  references,  more  or  less  obscure,  and  frequent,  of  aa 
older  coal  formation  than  the  mere  lignite  range  which  stretches  along  the 
plains.  Whatever  doubt  may  attach  to  the  presence  of  the  former,  there  can 
DC  little  or  none  as  relates  to  the  prodigious  extent  of  the  tertiary  coal  dqxMit. 

Western  Territory,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, — In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  McLaughlin,  in  Millbank  Sound,  lat  52^  10'  north,  coal  has  been 
found  "  of  excellent  quality,  running  in  extensive  fields,  and  even  in  dumpy 
mounds;  and  most  easily  worked,  ail  along  that  part  of  the  country."* 

Vancouver's  Island. — According  to  the  narrative  of  Captain  Wilkes, 
United  States  Navy,  coal  of  good  quality  is  found  here,  and  specimens  were 
collected  by  the  exploring  expedition.  He  remarks,  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  made  trial  of  it;  but  owing  to  its  being  taken  from  near 
the  surface,  its  quality  was  not  very  highly  thought  of.t 

Queen  Charlotte's  Island. — Coal  is  also  found  here,  according  to  Captain 
Wilkes. 


*  Dunn's  History  of  the  Oreson  Territory,  1844. 
t  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nt?y,  by  Lieut 


Lieutenant  Wilkes, 
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North  of  Behring's  Stnit,  Gape  Beaufort,  is  dencribed  by  Captain  Beecby 
•a  composed  of  carboniferous  sandstone  containing  petrified  wood  and 
regetaUe  impressions,  and  traversed  by  narrow  seams  of  coal,  ranging  in  an 
east  north-east  direction.  This  coal  deposit  is  doubtless  continuous  to  the 
northward,  as  the  same  navigator  traced  it  at  Icj  Cape ;  and  lumps  of  coal 
were  also  dredged  up,  off  the  coast 

Beyond  the  Icy  Cape,  and  Point  Barrow,  an  abundance  of  coal  was  ob- 
■erved  upon  the  beach.  Still  further  north,  at  Point  Franklin,  the  surface 
of  the  beach  was  covered  with  a  fine  sand ;  but  by  digging  a  few  inches 
down,  it  was  found  to  be  mixed  with  coal. 

The  trade  of  the  Russian  American  colonies  appears  to  be,  in  great 
measure,  absorbed  by  China,  who  gives  her  teas  in  exchange  for  the  Ameri* 
can  peltries,  besides  other  things,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  of 
inncs,  annually  forwarded  to  Moscow.  Measures  have  been  lately  taken 
by  the  Russian  American  Company,  to  facilitate  the  communications  be* 
tween  the  coasts  of  Siberia  and  the  Russian  colonies  of  North  America. 
The  government  proposes  to  make  examinations  in  the  Bay  of  Aiane,  upon 
the«shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhostk,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  safe  port 
and  of  more  easy  access,  than  that  of  Okhostk,  for  centralizing  her  com> 
mercial  operations.* 

Respecting  the  area  of  the  country  claimed  by  Russia  on  the  North 
American  continent,  we  have  seen  no  estimate. 

The  extent  of  the  colony  of  Russian  America  was  estimated  by  Hassd  at 
24,000  square  miles.  M.  Kceppen,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Peters- 
burg, calculates  it  at  17,500  square  miles  only.  This  appears  to  embrace 
only  what  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  settled  part  of  the  territory ; 
but  if  we  take  the  boundary  assigned  to  the  entire  Russian  claim,  that  is, 
all  above  54^  40'  of  north  latitude,  and  west  of  140^  west  longitude,  extend- 
ing to  the  Arctic  ocean,  the  actual  area  belonging  to  Russia  is  about  900,- 
000  square  miles.  Between  lat.  54°  40'  and  60°,  the  Russian  American 
Company  possesses  on  the  mainland  only  a  strip,  which  no  where  exceeds 
thirty  miles  in  depth.  The  rights  of  hunting  and  trading  over  the  greater 
part  of  this  last  mentioned  area  have  been  lately  leased  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.t 

*  Compto  rendu  da  Commerce  Ruate,  en  1843. 
t  Sir  George  Simpfon*f  Overland  Journey,  p.  124. 
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U.  8.  TfiRRTTORT  SOUTH  OF  NOETH  LATITUDE  FOETT-HIIIE  DE6EEB8. 

Cascades  qf  Columbia  iboer.— TVnjory  Cbdl— Al  about  12Sr  waift 
longitude  and  i^""  north  latitudoi  Captain  Frmnont,  qear  the  feoi  of  Urn 
oaaeadea,  discofered  in  a  blaff  on  the  riferi  ''a  atratum  of  ml  and  fbvaal 
tree%  imbedded  between  straU  of  altered  clay  contwing  the  reniauif  of 
▼egetablea,  the  leavea  of  which  indicate  that  the  planta  were  dicolf  ledonoiMi 
Among  these  the  atems  of  the  ferns  are  not  roineraliied,  but  metd?  eharre4» 
setaining  still  their  Tegetable  structure  and  anbetance;  and  in  tbia  oondi- 
tion  a  portion  also  of  the  trees  remain.  The  indurated  appearance  and 
eompactness  of  the  strata,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  mineralized  condition  of 
Ibe  coal,  are  probably  due  to  igneous  action.  Some  portions  of  the  ooal 
precisely  resemble  in  aspect  the  cannel  coal  of  Enipand,  and,  with  the 
accompanying  fossils,  have  been  refened  to  the  tertiary  period."* 

These  strata  appear  to  rest  upon  a  mass  of  conglomerate  rock.  The 
T^taUe  fossils  collected  here  were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Mr. 
James  Hall,  who  refers  them  to  the  tertiary  series,  and  eren  to  a  fery  modem 
q)och  of  that  depositt 

In  the  cabinet  of  specimens  collected  by  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  at  Washington,  are  some  specimens  of  lignite  or  bitumiaoos 
wood,  from  Oregon,  Jso  of  ooal  Tegetation,  apparenUy  of  the  oolite  age, 
or  perhaps  yet  more  recent  Among  thesQ  planta  are  leaves  of  dicotyle- 
dons, resembling  the  birch  or  beech,  and  with  th^se  ooeur  some  species  of 
ferns. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  and  worked  in  Wallamette  or  WiUaroette 
Talley,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  above  Oregon  City. 

Another  locality  of  an  imperfect  coal  ia  at  twenty  or  thirQf  miles  up  tbe 
Cowlitz  river,  a  uibutary  to  the  Columbia  river,  on  tbe  northern  aide.  We 
have  been  assured  that  this  was  the  true  anthracite,  but  Captain  Wilkep 
only  regarded  it  as  tertiary  lignite.  Sir  George  Simpson  observed  large 
quantities  of  this  coal  on  the  surface,  bordering  this  river.| 

FossU  Copal,  or  Highgate  /^^iit— Has  been  found  at  the  ftlla  of  tbe 
Wallamette  or  Wilhamet,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia  river,  Oregon;  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  north  of  the  mouth  of  tbe  Columbia  river.^ 

*  Ctpuin  Fremont'i  Eeport  of  Uie  exploring  expedition  to  the  Roekj  oMmntaine,  p.  182, 

t  Ibkl.— PUte  m.  Bg.  14, 16. 

I  Overland  Jonroey  roond  Uie  World  bj  Sir  Qmrgt  Siapeoi^-Wb.,  ia47»  p.  107. 

i  Alger»i  Phillip*!  Bfineralogy. 
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IN  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  IN  1848. 

North  Fork  of  the  Platte  River.— Coal  /ieW.— North  latitude  414*» 
•nd  west  longitude  lOTi"".— In  the  precipitous  bluib  bordering  this  river. 
Captain  Fremont  obserfed  a  series  of  strata  containing  fossil  vegetaUe 
remains  and  several  beds  of  coal.  The  position  of  this  coal  formation  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  and  its  elevation  is  six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  sea.  In  some  of  the  coal  seams 
the  coal  did  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  mineralized,  and  in  others  it  was 
compact  and  remarkably  lustrous.  The  rock  above  the  third  bed  of  coal, 
hi  the  lower  hill,  is  a  siliceous  clay  slate,  having  a  saline  taste,  and  there 
were  also  noticed  thin  layers  of  very  fine  white  salts,  in  powder.* 

There  being  no  specimens  brought  home  from  this  place,  it  does  not 
appear  what  is  the  actual  character  of  the  formation,  but  it  probably  belong 
either  to  the  tertiary  or  the  oolite  period.  The  number  of  beds,  their 
thickness,  and  apparent  extent  are  not  mentioned :  but  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  original  observations  were  made ;  the  impossibility  of 
giving  more  than  a  casual  and  hasty  glance  at  the  geology  of  the  country 
through  which  the  expedition  passed,  whilst  in  a  state  of  continual  danger 
and  privation,  rendered  more  exact  details  almost  impracticable.  This 
basin  or  deposit  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  granite. 

Green  River. — Blacks  Fork,  Muddy  Fork,  and  other  tributaries, — North 
latitude  4W,  extending  from  110''  to  HP  west  longitude. 

The  strata  near  Green  river  were  observed  by  Captain  Fremont  to  con- 
tain handsome  and  very  distinct  vegetable  fossils,  overlying  an  impure  or 
argillaceous  limestone.  Further  westward,  conglomerate  rocks  were  seen  ; 
and,  near  them  at  Muddy  Fork,  occurred  strata  of  fossil iferous  rock, 
having  an  oolitic  structure,  and  characterized  by  fossils  apparently  of  that 
formation  or  age.  Advancing  up  the  stream,  alternating  strata  of  coal  and 
clay,  with  distinct  and  beautiful  vegetable  remains  were  discovered.  Coal 
also  appeared  occasionally  in  the  hills  as  the  party  advanced,  and  was  dis- 
played in  rabbit  burrows,  in  a  gap  through  which  they  passed  over  some 
nigh  hills.  A  portion  of  the  region  thus  traversed  was  seven  to  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Thejsection  of  coal  strata  remarked  by  Captain  Fremont  consisted  of  two 
beds  of  coal  of  fifleen  inches  each,  and  three  others  which  are  separated  by 
an  equal  number  of  clay  beds.  There  is  an  intermediate  bed  twenty  feet 
thick,  which  consists  of  indurated  clay,  resembling  fire  clay,  with  vegetable 
remains,  chiefly  of  fossil  ferns.    Mr.  Hall  has  described  and  figured  these 

*  Captain  Fremont't  Report,  p.  126  and  296—1843-4. 
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in  the  appendix  to  tbe  Report.  HaTing  pre? iooaly  comnred  tbeie  ibanl 
ferns  with  t  large  collection  from  the  ^>al  meaiures  of  Pennsjrli^iniA  Mid 
Ohio,  it  became  quite  evident  that  this  f<»mation  could  not  be  of  the  same 
u[e.  Several  q>ecimens  were  referred  to  the  oolitic  coal  TCgetation  of 
England,  and  the  general  character  of  the  other  species,  and  the  absence 
of  the  large  stems  so  common  in  the  coal  period,  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  also  belonged  to  the  oolitic  period,  although  the  evidence  is  not 
entirely  positive.  For  ourselves,  we  think  that  the  shells  would  indicate  a 
later  origin.  One  thing  appears  certain,  that  the  coal  plants  most  be 
regarded  as  mostly  of  new  species;  and,  in  this  respect,  they  forai  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  flora  of  the  more  modem  geological  periods.* 

Nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  longitude,  but  at  the  distance  of  ono 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles  to  the  south,  strata  of  bituminous  limestone,  hu^y 
fossiliferous,  were  discovered  by  Captain  Fremont  on  the  return  oi  hui 
exploring  party.  The  genera  of  foasils,  Mr.  Hall  thinks,  may  possiUy 
bdong  to  rocks  of  the  age  of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  aibove  dmmi- 
tiooed,  but  the  species  are  all  new.  No  coal  wu  remariied  here,  in  the  hui^ 
lied  passage  of  the  travellers,  and  the  intermediate  ground  was  not  visited.' 

All  the  circumstances  which  have  so  fer  been  brought  to  lightt  ere  of  ai 
exceedingly  interesting  character,  and  lead  us  to  desire  a  furtberand  iiara 
elaborate  investigation. 

CmH— It  is  said  that  another  coal-field  has  lately  been  discovered,  wbiek, 
if  true,  will  greatly  faciliute  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  in  the 
Pacific,  and  be  the  means  of  making  California  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  positions  on  the  west  coast  of  America ;  particularly,  ii  ever  a 
communication  should  be  opened  by  means  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmoi 
of  Panama.t 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  a  new  coal  mine  was  discovered  near  San  Lois 
Obisco,  north  latitude  35^.— There  are  now  three  mines  within  thres  hoiK 
dred  miles  of  Monterey;  yet  coal  was  s(dd,  in  1846,  firom  an  Ameriean 
whaler,  at  five  dollars  a  bushel. 

AsphaUum  and  PetroUvm,  occur  abundantly  in  western  California. 

*  Appendii  to  Fremont,  p.  SS7. 

t  Life  in  Californiti  bj  an  AjaericaBi  IMe,  p.  fU. 
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ARBA  ABOUT  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  SQUARE  MILES. 

Coal  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Sierra  Yerde.  Perhaps  it  is  a  continaation 
of  the  great  zone  of  lignite  which  stretches  parallel  with  the  Rooky  Moon- 
tains,  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  roost  northern  limits 
of  the  American  Continent 

Or  it  nay  be  a  continaation  of  the  carboniferous  formation  which  has 
been  noticed  by  Col.  Long  and  others  towards  the  head  of  the  principal 
rif  ers»  bordering  the  plains. 

Don  Manuel  Alvarez,  in  a  letter  dated  4th  May,  1847,  at  Santa  F^,  and 

EUished  in  a  St  Louis  newspaper,  whilst  describing  the  minerals  of  New 
Nuco,  says, — f*  Coal  is  found  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality,  between 
the  Placers,  in  the  Ratons  mountains,  and  in  many  other  places." 

Since  then,  we  have  received  the  narrative  of  the  military  exploration, 
from  the  Paci^c  to  the  Missouri,  by  Lieut  Col.  Emory.  He  describes  the 
occurrence  of  coal,  between  Bent's  Fort  on  the  Arkansas  river,  and  Santa 
Fe,  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Raton  pass.  That  seen  to  the  northward, 
at  Capt  Summer's  camp,  is  described  as  an  immense  field,  the  seam  which 
cropped  out  being  thirty  feet  thick.  That  noticed  by  Col.  Emory  was  on 
the  banks,  and  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Canadian  river,  at  about  north 
lat  36^  50',  on  the  7th  August,  1847.  At  present  we  have  no  knowledge 
whether  this  be  true  coal  or  only  brown  coal,  but  are  inclined  to  think  it 
must  be  the  true  coal  formation.  If  so,  it  is  an  extremely  interesting 
geological  fact 
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AREA,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  TEXAS,  1,550,000  SQUARE  BflLES.^ 

Official  estimate  of  the  population  in  1842,  7,015,509  persons;  of  which 
only  one  million  are  whites. 

We  have  met  with  no  detailed  geological  description  of  coal  on  the  Mex- 
ican Isthmus,  nor  on  the  main  land ;  yet  there  is  abundant  reason  to  bdiere 
that  brown  coal,  at  least,  prevails  On  the  east  flank  of  the  central  moontain 
range,  as  well  as  true  c<ni],  near  the  .eastern  frontier. 

M.  Humboldt  affirms  that  coal,  and  also  fossil  wood  or  lignite,  are  fre- 
quently found  in  different  parts  of  New  Spain.t 

We  know  that  a  bituminous  coal  region  crosses  the  Rio  Grande,  abore 
Dolores,  into  Mexico,  aAer  traversing  the  greater  part  of  Texas,  and  pursu- 
ing the  same  general  range,  of  south-west  and  north-east,  as  the  central  coal- 
fields of  the  United  States. 

Brown  coal  traverses  entirely  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
in  a  north  and  south  direction,  in  8^  to  10^  of  north  latitude. 

On  the  30th  April,  1842,  and  5th  October,  1843,  decrees  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mexican  Republic  were  issued  fixing  the  tariff  of  maritime  and 
frontier  customs.  These  decrees  fix  the  value  in  the  currency  of  tlie  Re* 
public,  of  foreign  money,  as  follows  :| 


Mexican  Correocy. 
Piaatrea.   C. 

French  Carrency. 
Franca.  C. 

The  £\  Pound  Sterling,  (20  shil.  of  12  pence  each,) 
1  Franc,  (20  sous  or  100  centimea,) 
1  Marc  banco,  (16  shil.  of  12  pfenningt  each,} 
1  Real  de  Teillon,  (34  maraoddia,) 

One  Piaatre, 

R<Sal, 

Centieme,            .        -        -        -        - 

5         00 
20 

05 

35        00 
1         00 
1         8S 
0         25 
5         00 
62» 
05 

Bituminous  Coal  on  Saltido  River, — An  extensive  bed  of  excellent  coal 
exists  at  Guerrera  or  Reveilla,  a  Mexican  town  of  4,000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  ]ef\  bank  of  the  Salado  river,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
above  Camargo.  It  is  now  (1648)  worked  by  an  American  company,  and 
promises  to  be  of  vast  importance,  as  it  removes  the  principal  obstacle  to 
steamboat  navigation,  the  want  of  fuel,  on  the  Rio  Grande  into  which  the 

*  Mexico,  bj  Drantz  Mayer,  Secretary  United  Statea  Legation,  1844. 

t  The  precioua  metala  were  at  all  timea  the  principal  aource  of  attraction  in  Mexico.  At 
the  period  of  M.  Humboldt'a  reaidence  here,  there  were  three  thouaand  (3,000)  minea  in 
operation,  raising  annually  twenty-one  milliona  of  dollara  ($21,000,000)  in  ailver,  and  two 
milliona  ($2,000,0Q0)  in  gold.  Of  copper,  there  waa  coined  at  the  Mint,  from  1833  to  1837, 
$4,712,000. 

t  Document  aur  le  commerce  exterieur,  Mezique,  Ligialatioii  commerciUe,  Jac'y,  1844. 
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Salado  empties  its  waters,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  Guerrera, 
and  eight  miles  by  land.  Both  these  rivers  are  navigable  for  steamboals 
drawing  six  feet  of  water.  The  existence  of  this  bed  of  coal  was  made 
known  to  Lieut.  Tilden,  in  a  recent  expedition  to  Loredo,  and  a  few  tons 
were  placed  on  board  the  steamboat.  It  is  described  as  <*  a  hard  bitumin- 
ous coal,  of  first  rate  quality,"  imbedded  in  sandstone.  Silver  and  other 
minerals  occur  in  the  vicinity. 

A  coal  formation  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  probably  a  continuation  or  con- 
temporary of  that  of  the  Rio  Salado,  crosses  the  Rio  Grande  from  Texaa, 
into  Mexico  at  Loredo. 

A  very  short  distance  above  Loredo,  on  the  Mexican  shore,  and  within 
two  himdred  yards  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  remarkably  fine  coal  vein,  eight 
feet  thick,  occurs.  It  is  affirmed  to  be  good  in  quality,  and  free  from  iml- 
pbur ;  burning  readily,  and  applicable  to  smiths'  uses. 

In  a  country  where  fuel  is  so  very  costly,  these  coal  mines  mast  eventu- 
ally be  invaluable.  All  these  mines  will,  probably,  be  worked  by  American 
industry. 

Lieut  Tilden  states  that  at  twenty-five  miles  below  Loredo,  in  a  reddish 
blufl^  one  hundred  feet  high,  are  numerous  "petrifactions  of  roots;"  from 
whence  we  might  infer  that  it  was  a  lignite  depont,  except  for  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  within  the  limits  of  the  coal  formation,  above 
describe 

He  speaks,  also,  of  a  great  abundance  of  a  substance  commonly  called 
red  chalk  or  keel,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eight-feet  coal  vein,  oppoeile 
Loredo. 

Whatever  the  geological  age  of  the  coal  deposits  to  the  southward,  it 
seems  at  least  now  fully  settled  that  good  bituminous  coal  prevails  as  low  ai 
S?""  north  latitude. 

Proninee  rf  Oqjuea  or  Oaxaea, — Peninsula  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Coal  is  stated  to  be  very  abundant  in  this  province,  which  is  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  wealth.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  geological  age  of  this 
coal.  It  has  oAen  been  proposed  to  form  a  ship  canal  or  railroad  across  the 
lathmos  of  Tehuantepec,  by  which  means  the  minerals  of  the  country  will 
be  rendered  accessible.  The  unsettled  condition  of  Mexican  affairs  will 
prevent,  for  some  time  perhaps,  the  accomplishment  of  so  important  an 
undertaking. 

Provimee  of  San  Luis  Poiosi. — In  the  intermediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tampioo,  abundance  of  coal  was  announced,  in  1847. 

Prooinct  of  Vera  Cruz — District  of  Acayuceam, — Here  are  several  coa^ 
beds,  it  is  reported,  but  none  of  them  have  been  worked.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  continuations  of  those  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Oajuca.* 

In  the  villages  of  Sayultepec  and  Moloacan,  are  fountains  of  petroleum. 

Aspkalium  or  Cheq^apott. — In  the  interior  of  Mexico,  according  to  a  late 
traveller,  *'  are  Lakes  of  fresh  water,  where  the  Chapapote  is  found,  bubbling 
up  to  the  surface.  When  washed  upon  the  borders,  it  is  gathered  and  used 
as  a  varnish  for  the  bottoms  of  canoes.  It  has  a  pungent  smell,  like  that  of 
liquid  asphaltum,  and  possesses,  I  think,  some  of  its  qualities.t 

*  Mining  Joonml,  14th  Febraary,  1849. 

t  Hant*f  Merchant*!  Magatine,  Aogott,  1846,  p.  164. 
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Now  admitted  into  the  North  American  Union.  Superficia]  extent 
daimed,  397,319  aqaare  miles;  but  as  defined  by  statute  of  first  Texan 
Congress,  324,013  square  miles.  The  boundary  is  not  yet  settled,  next 
Mexico.* 

Pitch  Lake. — An  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  existence,  in 
Texas,  within  100  miles  from  Houston,!  of  a  small  lake  that  closely  resem- 
bles the  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad.  It  is  filled  with  bitumen  or  asphaltQmi 
and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  During  the  cool  months 
of  winter  its  surface  is  hard,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  person.  From 
November  to  March  it  is  generally  co? ered  with  water,  which  is  acid  to  the 
taste;  from  which  cause  it  has  been  commonly  called  the  "  Sour  Pond." 
In  the  summer  months  a  spring  occurs,  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  from 
which  an  oily  liquid,  (probably  petroleum,)  continually  boils  up,  from  the 
bottom.  This  liquid  gradually  hardens,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  forms 
a  black  pitchy  substance,  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  sides  of  the  lake. 
It  is  said  to  resemble,  precisely,  the  bitumen  of  Trinidad ;  and  the  Texana 
conceive  that,  at  some  future  day,  it  will  be  valuable  for  the  production  of 
gas  for  their  cities.  It  bums  with  a  very  clear  bright  light,  but  gives  out  a 
pungent  odour. 

Coal  is  now  well  known  to  exist  abundantly  in  Texas,  although  the  coun- 
try has  not  been  geologically  examined.  There  is  no  doubt  but  coal  pre- 
vails at  intervals  entirely  across  the  country,  in  a  north-east  and  south-west 
direction.     Its  general  position  is  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast. 

On  the  Trinity  river,  two  hundred  miles  above  Galveston,  the  coal  region 
there  was  investigated  in  1846,  and  found  to  be  more  extensive  than  was 
anticipated.  A  company,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Trinity  Coal  and  Mining 
Company,''  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Texan  Congress  in  1840. 
Both  anthracite  and  semi-bituminous  coal,  somewhat  like  the  cannel,  in 
appearance,  occur  here.J 

Mineral  coal,  in  great  abundance,  prevails  not  far  from  the  Mustang 
Prairie.  It  is  also  found,  accompanied  with  excellent  iron  ore,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nacogdoches.  According  to  report,  this  coal  is  abundant,  rich, 
and  of  a  fine  appearanfee.$ 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  has  taken  pains  to  collect  information  relative  to  the 

*  Map  of  Texas,  pablished  br  the  United  Sutea  War  Department,  1844. 
t  Near  the  Pond,  between  Libertjr  and  Beamont,  and  about  twentj  milea  from  tlM  latter 
Tillage.    Hoaaton  Telegraph. 
X  New  Orleana  Picayone. 
%  Notea  aar  le  Teio.    Docamena  lur  le  Comiiierce  eitftrienr.    Jaillet,  1841. 
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resoarces  of  Texas,  although  not  an  original  investigator,  says,  in  a  work 
pablished  in  1844,  that  **  in  addition  to  iron,  the  utilitarian  sovereign  of 
meuls,  Texas  possesses  coal — the  grand  auxiliary  of  the  arts  which  tend  to 
enrich  and  civilize  the  world.  Coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminouSy 
abounds  from  the  Trinity  river  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  coal  on  the  latter 
river  above  Dolores,  has  been  represented,  by  the  agents  of  the  "  Texas  and 
New  Ireland  Land  Company^*'  [an  association  broken  up  by  the  revolution 
in  1836,]  as  of  excellent  bituminous  quality.* 

Formations  of  secondary  limestone,  with  others  of  carboniferous  sand- 
stones, shales,  argillaceous  iron  ore,  and  bituminous  coal  beds,  are  said  to 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  of  Texas.  Westward  of  these  occur 
the  inferior  and  Silurian  strata,  trilobite  limestones,  and  transition  slates. 
Beyond  all,  basaltic  and  primary  rocks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  arise; 
while  northward  is  the  sreat  salt  lake  of  the  Brazos,  and  the  vast  red  sali- 
ferous  region  traversed  by  the  exploring  expeditions  of  Captain  Pike  and 
Biajor  Long,  and  since  made  more  famUiar  to  us  by  Mr.  Gregg  and  other 
travellers. 

A  bed  of  coal  extends  across  the  Brazos  river  towards  the  Little  Brazof 
and  the  San  Andres,  down  which  stream  it  may  without  difficulty  be  trans- 
ported at  high  water. 

Near  the  city  of  Austin,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Colorado,  is  a  peak, 
called  Mount  Bonnell,  overlooking  Austin,  and  having  a  fall  of  seven  hun- 
dred feet  perpendicular  to  the  bed  of  the  Colorado.  This  and  other  hills, 
although  not  scientifically  examined,  are  known  to  contain  beds  of  anthra- 
cite coal. 

On  the  Rio  Grande,  south-west  of  Bexar,  is  a  great  abundance  of  bitu- 
minous coal.  The  navigation  of  this  river  is  reported  to  be  free  for  eight 
months  in  the  year.t 

In  many  parts  of  the  rolling  prairie  region,  coal,  of  fair  quality,  and  iron 
ore  have  been  found ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  beds  of  these  valuable  minerals 
extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  country .| 

We  have  received  some  recent  information  of  the  character  of  the  country 
bordering  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  as  far  up  as  the  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande, 
from  the  notes  of  Lieutenant  B.  P.  Tilden.^ 

On  approaching  Loredo,  within  forty  or  fifty  miles,  by  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  extending  north  of  that  town,  a  coal  formation  is  traversed  during 
that  distance.  Beds  of  coal  are  frequently  to  be  seen,  as  are  deposits  of 
nitre  and  sulphur,  and  also  thick  beds  of  good  fire-clay,  at  the  bases  of  the 
blufb.  These  strata,  and  the  accompanying  sandstone  rocks,  are  supposed 
to  be  a  prolongation  of  similar  strata  at  Guerrara,  on  the  Rio  Salado,  tb  the 
south-west ;  as  they  agjee  in  their  range  and  dip.  The  writer,  who  appa- 
rently is  not  very  familiar  with  geological  phenomena,  does  not  furnish  any 
further  details. 

*  Teiu,  its  geofraphT,  natoral  history,  fcc.,  by  W.  Kennedy,  1844. 

t  Report  in  1834,  to  the  «  Rio  Grnnde  Land  Conpany." 

X  McCoIloch,  art.  Texas ;  and  Iken*8  Texas. 

%  Notes  on  the  Upper  Rio  Grande,  by  Lieutenant  B.  P.  Tilden.    Philadelphia,  1847. 
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CARBONIFEROUS  FORMATIONS. 


So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  South  American  continent,  eren 
more  than  that  of  Africa,  is  singularly  deficient  in  coal  of  the  carboniferous 
age.  It  was  long  doubted  whether,  on  either  of  these  southern  continents, 
any  coal  formation  existed  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  tertiary  epoch.  In 
Africa,  however,  it  is  now  ascertained  that  true  coal  exists  in  more  than  one 
position. 

In  South  America,  if  any  exist  there,  it  is  probably  within  the  empire  of 
Brazil.  Brown  coal,  of  the  tertiary  age,  has  been  traced  through  a  vast 
space  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes,  but  especially  next  to  the  Pacific,  at  inter- 
vals, from  Patagonia  up  to  Panama.  There  is  reason  to  conceive  that  this 
great  chain  of  tertiary  coal  deposits,  is  of  the  same  geological  age  as  that 
which  we  have  described  as  existing  along  a  range  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  miles  of  the  North  American  continent  The  interval  between 
the  tenth  and  thirty-fi(\h  degrees  of  north  latitude  remains  almost  unexplored; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  known  points  within  that  interval 
where  tertiary  coal  appears,  we  remain  without  any  data  wherewith  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  space,  in  reference  to  coal. 

In  relation  to  South  American  geology,  more  especially  on  the  Pacific 
border,  we  have  perhaps  received  more  information  from  M.  D^Orbigny*  than 
from  any  other  naturalist.  There  are  extensive  exhibitions  of  the  nlurian, 
devonian,  and  even  of  the  carboniferous  rocks.  Carboniferous  limestone 
occurs  at  Lake  Titaca,  in  Peru.  The  base  of  the  Moro  of  Arica  is  stated 
to  be  of  the  same  rock,  and  the  same  formation  acquires  an  elevation  of 
thirteen  thousand  feet  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  great  Bolivian  system.  In 
the  Chiquitian  system,  it  forms  summits  five  thousand  feet  high.  But  in 
none  of  these,  nor  at  a  number  of  other  points  where  similar  formations 
occur,  has  this  author  ascertained  the  presence  of  regular  coal  beds  of  the 
ancient  series. 

Mr.  Darwin,  who  devoted  four  years,  from  1632  to  1835  inclusive,  to 
the  investigation  of  the  natural  history  and  geology  of  South  America,  judg* 
ing  from  the  position  of  the  tertiary  deposits  which  exist  on  both  sides  of 
the  southern  Andes,  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  primary  chain  must 
have  had  a  great  elevation  anterior  to  the  tertiary  period.  In  Chili,  the 
Cordilleras  are  divided  into  two  chains.  That  on  the  west  consists  of  strati- 
fied sedimentary  rocks,  resting  upon  granite.  The  eastern  chain  is  com- 
posed of  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  which  are  more  recent  than  the 
rocks  of  the  western  chain,  being  partly  made  up  of  their  debris.  Mr. 
Darwin  conceives  that  these  eastern  formations  are  of  the  same  age  as  the 

*  M.  D'Orbigny  on  Sooth  American  Geologj.    JamMoa*i  Edinburgh  Jonnwl,  1843-4. 
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tertiary  deposits  of  Pataffonia,  Cbiloe,  and  Conception,  and  that  like  them 
they  contain  brown  coal,  or  lignite  and  fossil  wood.  He  noticed  at  one 
escarpment  of  the  Andes,  a  wood  of  petrified  trees,  in  a  vertical  position. 
Some  of  these  were  perfectly  silicified  and  were  dicotyledonous ;  in  others, 
the  wood  was  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime.  Close  to  this  dump  of  silici- 
fied trees,  a  gold  mine  has  been  worked.  The  latter  details  are  exemplified 
in  a  transverse  geological  section  from  Valparaiso  to  Mendoza,  and  Mr. 
Darwin  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  granite  [now  rising  into  central 
peaks,  fourteen  thousand  feet  in  elevation,^  must  have  been  in  a  fluid  state 
since  the  tertiary  group  was  deposited.* 


REPUBLIC  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

Prommct  of  Veragua^ — West  of  the  province  of  Panama,  coal  beds  have 
been  discovered,  but  of  their  nature  and  extent  little  is  known;  We  lie 
assored  that  this  mineral,  which  appears  to  be  brown  coal,  is  here  in  great 
abnndance,  and  in  ample  quantity  for  the  supply  of  a  large  extent  of  country 
around.  The  existence,  also,  of  further  deposits  in  the  mountains  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Panama  and  Veraffua,  is  spoken  of  with  some  confideiiee.t 

IMmMS  of  Panama,  Island  of  Muerto,  Sfc.-^  Brown  Coal  Jbnuflfii.— 
This  region  was  explored  in  1841,  by  Mr.  Wheelwright,  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  for  coal,  for  the  use  of  the  steamers  in  the  service  of  the  Paoifio 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  After  giving  a  cursory  examinatioa  to  the 
island  of  Boca  Brava,  in  which  there  was  ob^rved  abundant  evideoee  of  the 
existence  of  coal,  a  more  specific  and  practical  exploration  was  enteied  upon 
in  the  island  of  Mnerto,  [Death]  and  some  outcrops  of  coal  beds  were  die- 
covered  upon  the  beach,  dipping  due  west,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  clifl^  tweotf 
feet  high.  The  place  selected  for  mining  operations  oflfered  the  greelcfll 
ftcilities,  as  the  steamers  could  approach  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  shaft. 
The  further  presence  of  coal,  in  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Panama  was, 
at  the  same  time,  ascertained,  while  this  investigation  was  proceeding. 

Muerto  is  one  of  the  extensive  Archipelago  of  islands  which  border  this 
coast,  and  is  situated  in  north  latitude  8°  20,  and  in  82°  8'  west  from  Gieeo- 
wich.  It  is  without  inhabitants  and  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  No 
other  works  were  undertaken  here  beyond  the  ascertainment  of  the  ooaL 
Respecting  that  which  was  experimented  on,  in  the  steamer,  bj  Caplatn 
Peacock,  he  reported  thai  it  burned  freely,  leaving  a  white  residuuoa.  He 
considered  its  practical  value,  as  compared  with  English  coal,  in  the  piopoff* 
tion  of  thirteen  to  eighteen,  and  stat^  that  it  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Talcuhuano  coal,  in  Chili,  and  probably  might,  when  mined  bom  a 
greater  depth  than  that  penetrated  by  this  trial,  he  sufficiently  available  for 
steam  purposes. 

The  town  of  St.  David  de  Cherokee  is  distant  fifteen  miles  flrom  the 

*  Martin*!  Sutittict  of  the  British  Colooiet,  p.  144.  Alto  Proceedings  of  the  Otsloficil 
Society,  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  367,  SIS. 

t  On  the  union  of  the  Atlsntic  tod  Ptcific  ocetot,  it  or  netr  the  Uthmoi  ofPiaa— .  J. 
A.BrjrMi,  1S46. 


opening  of  which  we  speak,  and  is  aboiit  fiurty  miles  due  south  ftom  the  fine 
iMirbottr  of  Boea  del  Toro,  in  the  Atlantic  At  the  latter  place  coal  of  pn^ 
ciaelj  similar  character  to  that  of  Muerto  was  known,  prior  to  these  explo- 
rations. At  St.  David  de  Cherokee,  and  at  ?arious  intermediate  points,  this 
coal  also  prerails.  Thus,  from  the  best  information  attamable,  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright was  led  to  the  conTiclion  that  a  coal  aree,  of  ondeCermined  dimen- 
sions, stretches  entirely  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  this  parallel  at 
least,  and  intersects  it  in  the  82d  degree  of  longitude.*  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  coal,  like  that  of  Taleahuano,  n  not  older  than  the  tertiaiy 
period,  but  the  parties  immediately  concerned  in  these  investigatioBs  did  not 
pretend  to  any  geological  skill.  If  Mr.  Wheelwright's  views  are  eoneet^ 
that  a  desirable  route  might  be  found  ton  a  canal,  or  even  for  ■  sood  ready 
from  Boca  del  Tore,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Cherokee  on  the  Pacific,  the  dis- 
tance being  only  forty  miles,  and  the  harbours  at  either  end  being  excdlent, 
it  would  present,  among  other  singular  features,  the  remarkable  circumstance 
of  passing  from  ocean  to  ocean,  through  a  continuous  coal  formation. 

Island  of  Santa  Clara. — In  a  correspondence  of  the  governor  of  Guaya- 
quil it  is  announced  that  coal  of  good  quality  can  be  obtained. 

8ania  Fi  de  Bogota, — Coal  occurs  abundantly  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  and  even  within  the  limits  of  the  city  itself.  This  fuel  is  reputed  to 
burn  extremely  well,  and  to  give  out  a  great  heat.  We  have  received  this 
information  from  a  resident  of  Bogota,  familiar  with  the  use  of  this  com- 
bustible. A  specimen  of  this  coal  has  been  presented  to  the  cabinet  of  tlie 
Geological  Society  of  London.  From  the  character  of  the  fossils  which 
accompany  the  formation  in  which  the  coal  is  imbedded,  it  evidently  belongs 
to  the  cretaceous  period,  and  probably  is  of  the  affe  of  the  Gault  of  Enffland. 
These  fossils  have  been  figured  and  described  by  Professor  Forbes  ;f  and^ 
at  an  earlier  period,  similar  fossils  from  the  same  locality,  by  Von  Bych. 
They  appear  to  have  a  strong  agreement  with  the  cretaceous  fossils  first 
brought  by  I<ewis  and  Clarke ;  subsequently  by  Mr.  Nuttall,:]:  and  yet  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Nicollet,  from  the  cretaceous  beds  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
Yalle^.^  It  seems  therefore,  not  improbable  that  the  formation  of  Bogota, 
contammg  wood  coal,  is  about  the  same  geological  age  as  the  formation, 
containing  cretaceous  fossils,  with  thin  sesms  of  cod,  and  petroleum  in 
Upper  Missouri.ll 

Province  of  Choco, — Near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  fossil  wood  abounds, 
mixed  with  rolled  fragments  of  basalt  and  greenstone.  This  deposit  is 
celebrated  for  containing  gold  and  platina.Y[ 

The  bitumen  of  Murindo,  near  Choco,  is  of  a  brownish  black  colour : 
soft;  and  has  an  earthy  fracture.  It  has  an  acrid  taste ;  burns  freely  with 
a  smdl  of  vanilla,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  benzoic  acid. 
This  arises,  apparently  from  the  decomposition  of  trees  which  contained 
benzoin.** 

In  this  province,  coal,  so  called,  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  which  is  about  the  same  level  as  the  coal  of 
New  Mexico,  of  Upper  California,  and  of  eastern  Oregon,  in  the  northern 
continent. 

*  Wbeelwrighrt  Report  on  the  Coal  Mines  on  the  Itthmai  orPanamt. 

t  Qoarterly  Journal  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  May  1,  1844,  p.  174. 

X  Recognised  and  dcacribed  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton  in  1829,  and  in  Silliman'a  Jonraal,  18M. 

%  Described  by  Dr.  Morton  in  Proceedinga  Acad.  Nat.  Science,  October,  1841. 

II  Harria,  in  Proceedinga  ofthe  Academy,  May,  1845. 

t  Hamboldt'a  Personal  Narrative. 

**  Dr.  Ure'aDietionaiy  of  Arts,  Miiiisff»  Ike. 
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REPUBLIC  OF  ESCUADOR. 

Iq  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil  a  considerable  deposit  is  said  to 
occur  of  a  new  species  of  resinous  mineral,  which  Mr.  Johnson,  to  whom 
the  specimens  were  submitted,  ffavethe  name  of  Guayaquillite.  Two  vari- 
eties  ha?e  been  examined,  and  they  have  been  declared  to  be  of  organic 
origin.* 


REPUBLIC  OF  VENEZUELA. 

Island  of  Margarita, — A  vast  abundance  of  mineral  pitch  flows  oat  at 
various  points. 

Gtdfof  Cariaco, — At  the  Punta  d'Araya,  at  Cape  Cirial,  and  near  Cape 
de  la  Brea,  M.  de  Humboldt  observed  a  stream  of  Naphtha,  issuing  from 
mica  slate,  containing  garnets  and  cyanite.  A  continuation  of  the  same 
phenomena  is  repeat^  in  all  the  large  West  India  Islands,  from  Trinidad  to 
Cuba,  where  the  bitumen  appears  chiefly  to  exude  from  magnesian  and 
modified  rocks.  M.  de  Humboldt  considered  it  a  singular  circumstance 
that  this  spring,  the  produce  of  which  covers  the  sea  to  a  great  extent,  should 
issue  from  mica  slate :  as  all  others,  he  observes,  belong  to  the  secondary 
class.! 

Porto  CabtUo, — About  fourteen  miles  south  of  this  place  and  seventy 
miles  from  Caracas,  a  body  of  what  was  termed  excellent  coal  was  disoover^ 
ed  a  few  years  ago.  Whether  this  be  a  deposit  of  brown  coal,  or  a  bed  of 
solid  bitumen  or  asphaltum,  like  the  chapapote  of  Cuba,  we  have  no  informa* 
tion.  We  should  rather  infer  the  latter,  reasoning  from  the  vast  aroonnt  of 
bituminous  matter  that  prevails  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Sooth 
American  continent,  and  the  great  abundance  of  the  same  substance  in 
nearly  all  the  West  India  Islands. 

Maracayho, — Compact  mineral  pitch,  like  that  of  Cuba,  and  copious 
streams  of  petroleum,  occur  opposite  the  city  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 
The  petroleum  is  employed  here,  as  at  Havana,  for  paying  the  sides  and 
bottoms  of  vessels.  Towards  the  north-east  margin  of  this  lake,  which  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  is  a  remarkable  mine  of 
asphaltum,  [piz  montana,]<*the  bituminous  vapors  of  which  are  so  inflamma* 

^  Philoflophieal  Magasioe,  Not.  1837. 

t  Travelt  and  Retrarches  of  Alennder  Yon  Hsmboldt,  179t. 
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Ue^  that,  daring  the  night,  phosphoric  fires  m  continotUy  seen ;  which  in 
their  eAd,  resemble  hghtniog.  They  ere  more  freqiMmt  doring  timet  of 
met  best  than  in  cod  weather,  and  «>  bj  the  local  nameof'the  Lanteni  of 
Maracaybo,  because  thej  senr e  both  for  lighthouse  and  compass  to  the 
Spaniards  and  Indians,  who,  without  the  assistance  of  either,  narigate  the 

Mifdtdena  Xtocr.— According  to  M.  Bonsiogoalt,  bitomen  prewaib  along 
the  margin  of  this  ralley. 

Tliis  nataralist,  who  has  published  a  dissertation  on  bitnmen,  shown  that 
the  immense  reserroirs  of  mineral  pitch,  which  exist  on  the  northern  shores 
of  New  Granada,  on  the  banks  of  the  rifer  Msgdalena,  at  Pftyti  in  Colom- 
bia, and  upon  the  shores  of  Peru  and  Venexnela,  hate  a  geological  pcsitioB 
precisely  similar  to  that  in  which  we  find  bituminous  impregnated  sands  in 
£orope:  that  is  to  say,  in  formations  which  we  must  rem  to  the  m 
taceous  group.f 


REPUBLIC  OF  PERU. 

Cerro  Pasco. — ^The  Director  general  of  the  mines  bekmffing  to  the  Re* 
public  of  Peru,  has  drawn  up  a  memoir  on  the  coal-fields  of  bis  district. 

Near  to  Cerro,  he  informs  us,  from  four  to  ten  leagues,  there  are  numer- 
ous beds  of  fossil  charcoal,  of  which  the  chief  deposits,  near  Raucas,  are 
of  very  good  quality,  and  are  several  leagues  in  extent  He  has  found  in 
these  coal-fields  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow  amber,  but  could  not 
discover  any  impressions  of  the  remains  of  plants  or  animals.  This  coal  is 
used  in  beating  steam  engines,  &c.{  VS'e  infer  from  this  concise  yet 
decisive  statement  that  the  deposit  is  of  tertiary  sge. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of  Cerro  Pasco, 
at  an  elevation  of  14,278  feet  above  the  ses,  coal,  "of  all  descriptions,"  is 
found  in  abundance.  This  convenient  supply  of  fuel  b  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  extensive  population  of  the  city.  There  are  here,  also, 
numerous  beds  of  fossil  charcoal,  of  a  quslity  that  may  be  used  for  heating 
steam  engines,  and  for  the  like  purposes.^ 

Of  the  geologicsl  circumstances  which  attend  the  position  and  character- 
ixe  the  sge  of  the  coal  alludecf  to,  we  are  uninformed.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  examined  by  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  were  attached  to 
the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition.  From  the  private  narrative  of 
Dr.  Pickering,  with  the  perusal  of  which  he  has  kindly  favored  us,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  plateau  of  the  Cordilleras,  including  the  silver  mines  and  the 

*  McCaUoch— Oeographical  Gasetteer. 

t  Pbil(Mophic«l  Mftgisioe,  1837. 

t  Annalet  dei  ScieoeM  Nat,  ISSS. 

%  Smjth  and  Lowe'i  Namti?«  of  thair  Joaiaaj  flrosi  LisM  to  Para,  ICSi. 
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highest  peaks,  consist  of  sedimentary  rocks.  He  describes  these  as  oonsisl- 
ing  of  the  series  which  ascend  from  the  lias  up  to  the  cretaceous  period, 
indasive ;  and  he  properl  j  suggests  whether  the  coal  be  not  a  lignite,  rather 
than  a  true  carboniferous  formation  t  In  this  respect  he  is  no  doubt  corraet 
We  ha?e  ourselr es  seen  casts  of  what  appeared  to  be  tertiary  fossils,  from 
hence,  and  indeed  from  the  height  of  14,000  feet  above  the  ocean. 

There  are  a  few  specimens  among  the  collection  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring 
Expedition,  in  the  Washington  collection,  of  slaty  coal  slate,  and  some 
thin  flakes  of  impure  coal,  from  Peru ;  but  the  locality  is  not  stated. 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  opposite  to  Truxillo,  Lieut  Maw 
obeenred  what  he  considered  a  seam  of  coal.  This  might  perhaps  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Cerro  beds.* 

Coal  is  said  to  be  prevalent  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  at  the  distance 
of  from  two  to  seven  leagues  around  Pasco.  The  price  is  one  real  ibr  an 
araba,  which  might  be  much  reduced  if  the  business  were  properly  attended 
to.f 

Asphaitum,  of  Coxitambo  in  Peru.  This  substance,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  type  of  the  species,  has  been  carefully  submitted  to  analysis 
by  M.  Bousingauh.  It  has  a  fracture  which  is  eminently  conchoidal,  and 
possesses  a  high  degree  of  lustre.  Specific  gravity,  1.080.  Carbon,  75.0. 
Hydrogen,  9.5— Oxygen,  15.5,  percent.  The  residuum,  after  burning  be- 
fore the  blow  pipe,  was  found  to  be  0.16  only. 


REPUBLIC  OF  CHILI,  OR  CHILti. 


Eegulaiions,  made  in  1842,  (u  to  numty^  weights,  and  measures  in  diS, 
and  their  corresponding  values  and  denominations  in  French  and 
English  standards. 


DeBomlnationa.                                                     1 

Cbillaa. 

French. 

EnfUaa. 

XoMr.       .     . 

UoBtar  meuare, 
SuperflcUl  metMire, 
LIqaM  measure,    . 

Meaearet  of  weifht. 

r  1  Piastre  s  S  rials  s  100  ets. 

<  SllTer  rial,  1S|  cents, 
(.Cent, 

NaUonal  Tare, 

Square  vara, 

CArrobasOfalloBS, 

<  BotUe -ordinary, 

(.1  Gallon,  LOihof  anarrobe, 

1 1  Quintal  s  4  arrobes, 

)  I  Arrobe. 

1 1  Pound  =  9  narci, 

(  1  Ton  =  «N)0  lbs. 

5IV.40c€nta, 
0    S7.4 
0    05.4 

0   metre.    8M 

0    metre,  sq.  S,gS7 

34  lit.    0   05  -> 
0    841              ^ 

40  Kiloframmes, 
1 1  KUogrammes, 
0    K.    400 
MO  KUoframmes, 

Mftfv. 
fTard,      0   014 
'  Poot,       0    a04 
(.Ineb,        0    W 
j8q.inch,0    OSOI 
tSq.  Iboc,  0   eSSS 

100  Iha. 
85  lbs. 
16  oa. 
1000  lbs. 

*  Lieut  Maw.    Descent  of  the  Amasoa  river. 

t  Macfragorl  Progreta  of  America,  Vol.  Lp.  951. 


RBPUBUC  OF  CHILL 


Tariff  of  ISU.Jmng  the  official  values  of  imported  articles  in  Clifi.  &oiu 
coal  is  chargeable  as  follows.^ 


Valoee. 

According  to  Talae. 

Bpeciflcdotiaa. 

CbilUa  Ualtiei,  p«r  tbe  Quintal, 

Vnmch  Uaitlet,  per  100  KUograBBwe, 
Bngllib  Unities,  per  Ton,       . 

Tianrm.   Genu. 
0             40 

4  fir.   TOeenta. 
£S    0    Os 

Mper% 

Ihitiea  ad  Talorem. 

SOpereeat. 

90  per  cent. 

Fiaitrw. 

0   aScanta. 

apeeiflc  dodea. 

eft.   M casta. 

iCO   8  0 

An  exploration  of  the  coal-beds  that  exist  so  abundantly  in  Chili,  and 
the  other  republics  of  South  America,  has  been  made  bj  some  of  the  most 
scientific  engineers,  miners,  and  geologists  of  that  continent  The  account 
so  fo  given  by  them,  is  most  satisfactory.  It  appears  certain  that  these 
countries  will  be  enabled  to  supply  themselves  with  fuel  of  a  superior  quae 
lity  to  the  wood  fuel.  Arrangements  are  making  for  working  some  of  these 
mines,  and  for  constructing  a  railroad  from  the  great  commercial  port  of 
Valparaiiio  to  the  capital  of  Santiago,  a  distance  of  about  135  miles.  We 
await  the  reports  of  these  scientific  investigators. 

Tertiary  or  J'Food  Coal  Formation  of  the  Chilian  Coast. — Takahwmo, 
Arauca,  Chibe,  S^c, — In  making  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  the 
South  Pacific  steam  navigation,  it  was  a  primary — indeed,  the  most  essen- 
<al — point,  to  ascertain  the  existence  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
of  a  combustible  suited  for  the  purposes  of  steam.  That  a  certain  descrip- 
tion of  coal  prevailed  in  Talcahuano,  36J°  south  latitude  had  been  ascer- 
taned  several  years  previously,  although  its  properties  and  amount  remained 
uniivestigated. 

Ii  \SM,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  subsequently  superintendent  of  the  company's 
afiai-s,  in  that  quarter,  made  a  voyage  to  the  port  of  Talcahuano  and  obtain- 
ed  samples  of  the  coal,  which,  on  experiment,  seemed  adequate  to  the  object 
requi-ed. 

In  January  1841,  the  coast  between  Valparaiso  and  Talcahuano  was 
hastil}  examined,  and  satisfactory  evidence  was  at  once  obtained  as  to  the 
presence  of  a  vast  continuous  strata  of  this  coal.  Previously  to  this,  Mr. 
Wheelvright  had  been  furnished  with  samples  of  a  description  of  anthracite, 
from  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes ;  probably  from  the  metamorphic  second- 
ary stratt  there  ;  but  it  was  in  too  remote  a  position  to  be  made  available. 
He  also  leceived,  as  coal,  a  mineral  pitch  or  asphaltum,  from  the  province  of 
Piura. 

On  landing  at  Talcahuano,  Captain  Peacock  and  Mr.  W.  proceeded  to 
the  Moro,  i  range  of  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  found  seams  of 
coal,  visible  in  the  broken  clifis.  Heretofore  this  fuel  had  been  simply  taken 
from  the  suriace,  and  no  subterraneous  mining  had  been  attempted.  This 
work  was  now  commenced.  On  examining  the  eastern  and  northern  sides 
of  the  bay,  extensive  coal  strata  appeared ;  not  differing,  it  was  judged,  from 
that  which  had  been  experimented  upon.  The  result  of  these  researches 
appeared  to  demonstrate  the  prevalence  of  continuous  coal  beds  along  that 
entire  section  of  Chilian  coast  About  forty  labourers  were  set  to  work, 
and  forty  tons  of  the  coal  were  sent  to  Valparaiso  on  trial. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  most  favourable  positions  for  a  mining  establish- 

*  Docomons  fur  le  comnierce  exterieur,  Dec.  1844,  Paria.  Cliili  ia  anppotad  to  be  tha 
only  American  state,  fornierly  aabject  to  Spaio,  whoae  commerce  haa  increaied,  eiDce  the 
leparation  from  the  mother  country. 
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meot,  it  was  determined  to  explore  the  coast  of  Arauca,  and  to  proceed  as 
hr  south  as  the  island  of  Chiloe,  which  extends  to  south  latitude  48^  58'. 

Coal  mines  had  for  some  time  been  opened  near  Conception,  and  had 
already  become  a  considerable  article  of  trade  and  consumption  at  Yal- 
paraiBo. 

Captain  Fitzroy,  R.  N.,  found  it  in  ereat  abundance  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Laraquita,  where  it  was  also  subsequendy  exsmined  by  Mr.  W.  Its  appear- 
ance was  similar  to  that  of  Talcahuano ;  the  formation  being  decidedly  the 
same.  Seams  of  similar  coal  were  traceable,  even  from  the  vessel,  in  the 
clifis  of  the  coast  along  which  the  steamer  passed,  on  the  voyage  f  and  no 
doubt  remained  of  the  continuity  of  these  deposits,  to  a  very  great  extent. 
P^mng  Arauca,  the  party  proceeded  on  to  Valdivia,  and  up  the  river,  about 
eighteen  miles,  to  the  town.  Here  were  obtained  samples  of  the  same  kind 
of  coal ;  but  the  place  was  considered  too  distant  to  suit  the  required  pur- 
poses. On  arriving  at  Chiloe,  researches  were  commenced.  No  seam  of  coal 
was,  at  first,  observed  in  situ;  although  large  pieces  were  picked  op;  iodi* 
eating  its  existence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Carlos. 

An  experiment  made  on  this  fuel,  during  this  exploring  excursion  of  the 
steamer  Pern,  showed  a  comparative  consumption  of  thirteen  tons  of 
English  coal  to  sixteen  tons  of  the  South  American ;  a  result  which  was 
considered  fully  satisfactory.  It  was  further  determined,  that  the  influence 
of  the  latter  upon  the  fire  bars  and  boilers  was  favourable :  that  it  made  no 
clinkers,  and  that  the  residuum  lay  lightly  upon  the  bars,  without  adherinf 
in  the  slightest  degree.  On  her  second  voyage,  the  Peru  steamed  fifieea 
hundred  miles  with  this  fuel ;  which  fact  seems  calculated  to  set  at  rest  ill 
doubts  and  fears,  as  to  its  practical  purposes.  The  seam  from  whence  tUs 
supply  was  derived,  has  a  floor,  composed  as  usual,  of  shale  or  indurated 
day— fire  clay — and  a  roof  of  carboniferous  sandstone.  About  five  tboo- 
sand  tons  were  mined,  at  an  expense  of  about  fifteen  shillingssf  3,65  per 
ton :  a  cost  which,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  would  be  materially  dimiii- 
ished  during  subsequent  operations,  and  by  later  improvements  and  experi- 
ence in  the  manner  of  working. 

Already  this  Talcahuano  coal  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a 
himdred  feet,  and,  at  the  last  report,  a  shaft  was  being  sunk  to  reach  t  lower 
aeam  which  was  thought  to  be  of  a  more  firm  and  compact  quality.  Machi- 
nery, shops,  railroad,  mole,  and  breakwater  have  been  constructed,  and  the 
ahips  of  the  company  were  employed  in  transporting  the  coal.  Although 
thMe  explorers  made  no  pretension  to  geological  knowledge,  they  express  a 
passing  opinion  of  "  the  evidently  modern  formation"  of  this  coal* 

In  1825,  Captain  Beechy,  R.  N.,  made  some  trial  of  this  fuel,  or  rather  of 
that  which  was  supplied  to  Conception ;  and,  as  we  were  prepared  to  learn, 
pronounced  it  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and  fit  only  for  the  forge.  He  states 
that  the  beds  occur  in  a  red  sandstone  formation,  and  that  the  coal,  at  that 
time,  sold  for  nine  dollars  a  ton.f  The  correspondent  of  a  Boston  paper, 
evidently  of  very  slender  scientific  attainments,  describes  the  Talcahuano 
coal  as  much  resembling  the  English  cannel.  Recently  its  cost,  including 
the  putting  it  on  board  the  steamers,  has  been  only  82.50  per  ton ;  a  great 
saving  over  the  piice  of  English  bituminous  coal,  which  used  to  be  brought 
out  to  these  ports  at  1 10.00  per  ton.  At  Penco,  near  Valparaiso,  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  similar  coal  is  now  attainable.| 

«  Report  00  Um  Minet  and  Coal  orChil^,  bj  W.  Wheolvriflit,  184S. 
t  Vojage  to  Uie  PaciSc,  ISSft. 
X  Boatoo  paper,  1841. 
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In  a  cofflmanication  in  Silliman's  Joiumtl  from  Mr.  Wheelwright,  [nrior 
to  the  report  to  which  we  have  adverted  above,  he  merely  adds  that  the  coti 
of  which  he  had  mined  several  thousand  tons,  was  of  excellent  qualitj^-a 
phrase  of  universal  application — and  that, "  in  fact  the  whole  southern  country 
is  nothing  but  a  mine  of  coal."* 

Volume  I.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  contains  a  description  of  a  specimen  of  the  Arauca  co^,  by  W. 
R.  Johnson.  He  observes  that  '*  in  external  appearance  it  is  neariy  related 
to  many  of  the  richest  bituminous  coals  of  America  and  Europe."  His 
analysis  appears  to  confirm  this  view;  for  we  know  of  no  lignite  which  con- 
tains such  an  amount  of  carbon  as  this ;  being  no  less  than  67.62  per  cent. 
The  greater  part  of  the  mass  is  represented  as  *'  of  a  dull  or  pitchy  black 
colour.  Its  locality  is  said  to  be  in  the  province  of  Arauca,  thirty  miles 
south  of  the  Rio  Bio  river."f 

In  some  statements  made  in  1845  by  practical  operators  at  Valparaiso,  we 
observe  that  they  complain  that  the  coal  of  this  country  is  not  adapted  for 
copper  smelting,  **  in  as  much  as  it  contains  too  much  sulphur  and  iron  f% 
and  coal  for  that  purpose  has  been  brought  out  from  England,  at  enormoas 
expense.  The  tertiary  deposits  at  Chiloe  and  Conception  Wfere  exambed 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  are  described  as  composed  of  beds  of  sandstone  and 
carbonaceous  shale  without  shells,  but  containing  many  silicified  trunks  of 
dicotyledonous  trees,  and  alternating  with  beds  of  lava.^  In  1844  there 
were  upwards  of  twenty  coal  mines  open  in  the  neighborhood  of  Concep- 
tion. ||  In  1845  a  railroad  was  projected  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago.  The 
plan  is  recommended  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  extreme  deamess  of 
carbonic  fueK  arising  from  the  insufficient  inducements  to  work  the  extensive 
coal  beds  of  the  interior.^ 

The  reports,  in  1846,  of  the  progress  of  Talcahuano  coal  mining,  are  not 
equal  to  the  anticipated  results ;  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  informed  thai 
the  South  Pacific  Mining  Company,  having  exhausted  their  first  mines,  have 
struck  another  richer  seam,  which  promises  to  produce  more  coal  than  the 
steamers  can  require.     It  is  destined,  perhaps,  to  similar  results. 

Importation  of  English  Coals  into  CMli. — In  the  year  1845, 15,149  tons: 
in  1846,  8,864  tons. 

The  indigenous  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Conception,  still  continues  an 
object  of  research.  From  information  which  has  reached  us  from  Valparaiso, 
towards  the  close  of  1847,  it  appears  that  new  mines  are  occasionally 
opened  in  that  country.  At  Tulcahuano,  a  new  seam  of  four  and  a  half  feet 
was  proved.  In  the  tide-way  of  Penco  they  are  working  a  bed,  at  some 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  and  have  cut,  in  vertical  depth,  ten  feet, 
without  passing  through  the  coal.  A  third  seam  has  been  opened  at  Perales, 
on  the  road  to  Conception.  Altogether,  they  speak  of  live  new  mines,  and 
commend  the  quality,  of  course,  in  the  usual  manner. 

*  Sillimtn^f  Joarnal,  Jaly,  1843. 

t  Proceedingf  Acad.  Ntt.  Soionce,  PhiU.,  May  18th,  1841. 

t  Memorial  of  Copper  Sroeltera,  1845. 

i  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Vol.11,  p.  211,  1835. 

II  Niles'i  Regiiter,  1S45. 

^  Mining  Journal,  Nov.  1845. 
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PATAGONIA. 

A  great  soothern  tertiary  formation  has  been  described  by  Mr.  C.  Darwin, 
fiMrming  extensire  groups  on  both  sides  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  These 
appear  to  be  the  prolongation  of  the  series  which  is  so  largdy  displayed  in 
Chili.  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  that  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Patagonia  may  be 
separated  into  distinct  periods,  as  they  have  already  been  done  in  Europe, 
and  subsequently  in  North  America.  In  S.  Lat  50,^  and  elsewhere,  he 
found  fossil  shells  of  this  period,  with  bones  of  the  mastodon,  the  megath^ 
rium,  and  five  or  six  other  quadrupeds.  Little  is  said  by  the  author  respect- 
ing beds  of  lignite,  which  are  so  abundant  in  higher  latitudes.*  We  are 
not  informed  whether  the  coal  range  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Andes 
conespouds  in  geological  age  with  that  on  the  western  side. 

Tertiary  ikignUe  range  of  Sovih  America. — From  the  evidence,  inoom* 
plete  as  it  is,  which  has  been  adduced  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  vast  belt  of  tertiary  deposits,  which  contain  brown  coal  and  lignites, 
oocupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  racific 
Ocean,  from  N.  Lat.  lO""  to  at  least  as  low  down  as  S.  Lat.  50"^.  The  inter* 
?al8  to  which  our  information  does  not  extend,  or  remain  as  matters  of  infer- 
enoe,  are  the  south-western  portion  of  Colombia,  the  southern  part  of  Peru, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Chili ;  but  if  the  tertiary  strata  which  are  described 
as  flanking  the  Cordilleras  are  coextensive  with  those  regions,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  the  whole  length  of  the  tertiary  range  is  scarcely  short  of  that  of 
the  entire  continent.  At  any  rate,  we  think  we  do  not  exceed  probabili^ 
in  suggesting  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  miles  as  the  aggregate  length  of 
the  tertiary  formation,  in  the  greater  part  of  which,  we  are  informed,  lignites 
abound.  Looking  to  the  northern  continent,  where  a  similar  zone  has 
been  traced  for  nearly  the  same  distance,  and  following  the  same  range*  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  contemplation  of  this  extraordinary  devdof^ 
ment  of  a  single  member  of  the  geological  series. 


REPUBLIC  OF  LA  PLATA,  OR  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Until  of  late  years  the  existence  of  mineral  coal  in  La  Plata  had  not  been 
suspected,  nor  can  we,  even  now,  speak  with  certainty  as  to  that  fact.  Along 
the  Cordillera,  bituminous  shale  and  indications  of  coal  are  aflirmed  to  be 
abundant ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  there  are  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  the 

*  Proctcdiagfl  Geo!.  8oc.  ofLoodoa,  Vol.  II.  311. 


extreme  soath-west  angle  of  the  coantry  •  Theee  are  probabTy  not  Adet 
tban  the  tertiary  period,  and  form  part  of  the  great  zone  of  that  formatkm 
which  we  have  already  indicated.  Mr.  Darwin  made  some  geological 
examination  of  this  part  of  the  Andes,  and  along  the  Rio  Negro,  between 
the  years  1832  and  1835.  He  also  crossed  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  Baenoe 
Ayres,  br  Sierra  de  la  VenUna,  a  chain  almost  unknown  to  tratdlera.  llio 
tertiary  formation  occopiea  a  wide  area  in  the  aouth-westem  part  of  the 
Goontrf.t 


EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL. 

It  18  Still  doabtfbl  as  to  the  presence  of  coal  here.  Specimens  of  ood 
wereT  exhibited  in  1845,  which  were  the  production  of  the  Isle  of  Santa 
Catherina,  S.  Lat  27°,  and  of  the  continental  part  of  the  proTince  of  that 
name.  The  examination  to  which  these  coals  have  been  submitted,  appears 
to  leave  for  Brazil,  at  least  for  the  present,  email  hope  of  drawing  from  her 
own  soil  the  essential  combustibles  for  her  steam  navigation  and  industrial 
porpoees.|  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  effected  ere  we  can  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  vast  regions  in  the  interior  of  this  country*  Thia  may  yet 
be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  years.  An  Englbh  company 
has  been  formed  to  establish  steam  navigation  up  the  Amazon  river  and  its 
tributaries,  to  form  settlements  and  to  commence  mining  operations.  The 
Amazon  river  alone  can  be  navigated  over  two  thousand  miles;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  effect  a  junction  between  this  river  navigation  and  a  railroad  to 
Arica,  in  Peru.  This  object  is  patronized  by  the  govemmenta  of  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  Escuador,  and  Peru.^ 

M.  Karsten  has  furnished  two  analyses  of  coals,  said  to  be  the  production 
of  Brazil.  We  give  the  results,  and  think  that  they,  or  one  of  them,  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  extreme  western  limits  of  the  empire,  and  may 
probably  belong  to  the  brown  coal  series. 


Specimen  1. 

Speoimen  t. 

Carbon, 

57.90 

Carbon,                38.10 

Volatile  matter. 

40.50 

Volatile  matter,    33.50 

Ashes, 

160 

Ashes,                 28.40 

100.00  100.00 

Specific  gravity,      1.289  Specific  gravity,      1.483 

*  M*CuIloch,  Geogriphicti  Dictiontnr.        * 
t  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  orLoodoo,  Vol.  II.  911,367. 
t  Documenf  fur  le  Commerco  eiterieur,  1844-5. 
i  Mioiog  Joornal  of  London,  Ang.  Sd,  1846. 
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A  tmtll  qoantity  of  Coal  is  annaally  imported  into  this  country  from  Eng- 
knd,  18  thowo  id  the  following  Ubie :  the  increase  of  late  years  is 
derible. 


TMVt. 

TOBI. 

V9tUtU 

Csrrent  frlecs  p«r  ton 

Ptr  Tmla«  of  jCl  ttor- 
ling  io  Loodoo,  7  mil- 
reit,    117   reis   of  Rio 
Janeiro. 

1891 
188S 
1840 
18a 
1844 
1845 

840 
1,863 

90,601 
30,038 

£  9,718 
X17,ftKI 
£  9.507 
jei7.7S« 

Teara. 

rnneh. 

BBfUsb. 

1843 
1845 

fr.  cU. 
27    03 
21    62 

£    8.    d. 

1     1    0 
0  17    6 

Value  of  coal  imported  from  £anx>e  into  Brazil,  and  entered  for  < 
sumption  in  the  financial  year  1842-3,  paying  an  import  duty  of  five  per 
cent 

From  Great  Britian,  706,722  rials :  France,  5,037 :  Portugal,  804 :  HanM- 
atic  towns,  134,653 :  United  Sutes,  6,881.    Total,  856,097  rials. 

Ugmte.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Crato,  a  town  about  three  hundred 
miles  due  west  from  Pernambuco,  within  the  limits  of  the  cretaceous  tbrma- 
tioo,  a  bed  of  lignite  about  two  feet  thick  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Gardner. 
An  eoormous  area  of  rocks  of  the  chalk  period,  according  to  this  traveller, 
esiala  in  this  country.  **  Between  the  cretaceous  series  and  the  primary 
stratified  rocks,  there  are  no  traces  either  of  the  carboniferous  or  cf  the 
ooKte  formations ;  nor  in  any  part  of  Brazil  through  which  I  afterwards 
travelled,  did  I  meet  with  any  signs  of  them.'*  In  a  note  to  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  the  author  observes,  "  Dr.  Parigot  appears  to  have  found  coal 
abundantly  in  the  island  of  Santa  Catherina,  in  the  south  part  of  Brazil."* 

This  latter  gentleman  was  employed  by  the  government  to  make  geological 
surveys  in  the  province  of  Santa  Catherina,  with  eq[>ecial  reference  to  coaL 
In  a  report  which  he  published  in  1841,  he  mentions  a  bed  of  coal  of  about 
three  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  considerable  superficial  extent  Dr.  Parigot, 
also,  has  reported  upon  the  existence  of  a  carboniferous  stratum,  which  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  and  about  three  hundred  miles  in 
length ;  running  from  ^uth  to  north  through  the  province.  The  best  vein 
of  eoal  which  he  opened  he  designated  as  **half  Iniwmnous  :**  it  occurs 
between  thick  strata  of  the  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  and  bituminous  schisLt 

The  coal  which  Spix  and  Martins  informs  us  exists  near  Bahia,  Dr.  Parigot 
found  to  consist  of  beds  of  lignite,  and  Mr.  Gardner  thinks  they  may  be 
equivalent  to  those  which  he  found  at  Crato. 

*  Gardner*!  TriTela  in  the  Interior  ofBraiil,  London,  1846,  p.  208. 
t  Macffroggor>e  Progreat  of  Anerice,  1847  ;  Vol.  I.,  p.  14&5. 
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BRITISH  GUIANA. 

PasUerHaty  ligmia. — ^Aq  allovial  bdt,  thirty  or  forty  miles  wide,  borden 
the  coast  and  ocouines  the  deltas  of  the  principal  riTers.  In  a  diick  masi  df 
Tanoosly  coloured  clays  beneath  the  dilof  ium,  are  two  deposits  of  frDeo 
trees,  decayed  wood,  and  other  ?egetable  matter,  in  a  semi-cuboniied  stale. 
The  first  is  at  twelr e  feet  below  the  sor&ce,  the  second  is  fifty  feet  below 
the  sorfiice,  and  is  twelve  feet  thick.  This  day  has  been  penetrated  lo 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty-fite  feet  The  trees  arc'recogniiad 
to  be  of  the  same  species  as  sre  now  growii^  in  the  vicinity,  and  called 
cooridas,  and  indicate  two  or  three  distinct  epochs  and  levds  of  sorfiwe  oo 
which  they  have  grown.* 

Coal  has  not,  we  bdiere,  been  discovered  in  this  vast,  but  little  eiploved 
country ;  yet  it  seems  not  altogether  improbaUe  that  the  cod  formation  may 
yet  be  found  in  the  interior.  Sir  R.  Scbomburgh  states  that  Maravacea, 
near  the  Orinoco,  rises  to  deven  thousand  feet ;  and  Roraima,  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  the  Pacaraima  mountains,  b  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
They  are  composed  of  the  older  red  sandstone,  and  exhibit  murd  difi  one 
thousand  and  sixteen  hundred  feet  high.t 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

S.  Lat  5r  to  5P  30'.  Peat.  These  islands,  destitute  of  coal  or  timber, 
are  in  some  degree  compensated  by  their  extensive  fidds  of  peat,  which  vary 
in  depth  from  two  to  four  feet.^  In  the  absence  of  dl  other  descriptions  of 
fud,  this  species  of  combustible  may,  at  some  future  period,  be  of  great 
service  to  the  inhabitants.  In  fact,  even  now,  we  are  told  that  the  want  of 
wood  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  peat,  which  is  found  i&  every  part  of  this 
group  of  islands,  and  is  collected  with  very  little  labour.^ 

The  geologicd  features  of  these  idands  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
Darwin.|| 

•  Bytm  Mutin't  SUtittica  of  the  Colonies  of  ihs  BritUh  Enpire,  p.  ISO. 
t  Report  or  the  Britiib  AitoeiatioB,  for  1846. 
t  Uaot't  MerchanU'  Magtiine,  Febratrjr,  lS4t. 
i  Martin's  SUtiitict  of  the  Britiih  Colonies,  p.  144. 
n  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Ifarch  S6, 1S4S. 
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THE  WEST  INDIES. 


ISLAND  OP  CUBA.— [Belongino  to  Spain.] 

Vieinihf  of  Haoana. — Bituminomi  sAsianu  eetted  C^kapapoiet  AspUUmm 
mr  SoHd  Biiumen. — Of  this  inflammable  mineral  mibetance  there  are  inuij 
wieties,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  the  progress  of  this  book  They  difibr 
in  consistency,  from  a  thin  fluid  to  a  solid  compact  mass,  with  conchoidal 
fracture,  externally  resembling  coal,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  not  unfreqoently 
mistaken  for  that  combustible. 


Oerman,  Judenpech, 
Dutch,      Jodenljin, 

'    (  Bitumen  Judaicum, 
Italian,     Asfalto, 


jg.      .  <  ( Asftlto, 

Spamsk,  ^  Chapapote,  1 

Partugwu,      Asphalto, 
Russian,  Asfalt, 

Frtnek,  Bitume. 


These  comprehend  the  sereral  species  named  aAer  their  respectire  quali- 
'  ties,  Naphtha;  Petroleum;  Maltha,  or  Sea  wax;  Elastic  Bitumen,  or  Mineral 
Caoutchouc;  Compact  Bitumen,  or  A^haltum;  Mineral  Pitch;  Bitumen 
Candidum ;  Mineral  Oil,  the  Seneca  or  Gennesee  Oil  of  the  United  States. 

The  chapapote  of  Cuba,  commonly  called  coal,  is  worked  or  mined  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  mineral,  and  appears  in  several  positions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Havana  and  Matanzas.  We  are  enaUed  to  speak  of  this 
substance  from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  localities.  In  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  VI.  p.  191,  and  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  of  March,  1837,  are 
notices  of  a  vein  of  so  called  "  bituminous  coal,"  near  Havana,  by  Richard 
C.  Taylor.  We  refer  to  our  original  notes  on  which  those  communications 
were  based. 

Casualidad  Iline. — Situated  six  miles  from  the  city  of  Guanabacoa,  three 
leagues  from  Havana,  and  two  miles  from  the  sea  or  place  of  embarkation* 
In  a  region  of  metamorphic  and  magnesian  rocks,  of  which  the  most  prerap 
lent  are  serpentines,  diorites,  and  euphotides,  accompanied  by  veins  of 
quartz,  of  chalcedony,  and  oAen  of  copper,  occurs  the  substance  denominated 
chapapote.  Instead  of  a  coal  seam  in  the  formation  appropriate  to  that 
mineral,  which  we  had  been  invited  to  inspect,  we  saw  in  the  midst  of  theae 
stratified  rocks,  true  wedge-formed  veins  there,  where  they  appear  at  the 
surface,  but  enlarging  downwards  to  the  breadth  or  thickness  of  several  &et 
The  strike  of  the  Casualidad  vein  is  nearly  north  and  south,  conforming  to 
the  local  range  of  stratification,  although  the  general  range  is  nearly  east  and 
west,  following  the  direction  of  the  island.  At  the  point  excavated  by  the 
negro  workmen,  the  vein  was  laid  bare,  to  the  width  and  depth  of  near  totij 
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feet,  each  way ;  its  character  being,  for  that  space,  fully  developed,  or  suf- 
ficiently so  to  enable  a  plan  and  section  to  be  constructed.  At  the  oatcrop 
the  vein  is  scarcely  a  foot  thick,  but  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  it  is  enlarged 
to  nine  feet^  descending  nearly  vertically.  Thus,  at  the  rate  at  vrhich  it 
continued  to  increase,  in  the  short  depth  proved,  it  was  anticipated  the  masi 
beneath  must  acquire  enormous  magnitude.  Several  lateral  branches  pass 
upwards  from  the  main  vein,  both  in  its  vertical  and  longitudinal  direction, 
all  apparently  ramifying  from  a  voluminous  mass  below.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  solid  bitumen  was  in  no  case  enclosed  between  walls, but  seemed  rather 
to  occupy  fissures  in  the  ancient  rocks,  and  cavities  larger  than  we  c6uid 
venture  to  speculate  upon.  The  outcrop  was  easily  traced  about  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  yards,  but  beyond  this  no  effort  had  been  made  to  prove 
the  vein.  Miserably  inadequate  as  was  the  system  adopted  lor  the  extras 
tion  of  this  coal,  we  could  not  but  infer  that  an  enormous  amount  of  this 
substance  might  very  cheaply  be  obtained.  Under  the  management  then 
going  on,  all  the  water,  as  well  as  the  materials,  was  hoisted  up  bj  hand,  in 
small  vessels,  and  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  a  gang  of  negroes ;  economy 
in  labour  being  in  no  respect  consulted,  and  no  kind  of  machinery,  not  even 
a  windlass  or  wheelbarrow,  was  employed  in  the  so  called  mine.  % 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  the  vein  itself,  we  noted, 
that  the  asphaltum  was  disposed  in  horizontal  laminae,  whatever  might  be 
the  inclination  of  the  veins  or  branches ;  thus  essentially  differing  from  the 
usual  character  of  coal  seams,  whose  lamination  is  always  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  strata. 

An  analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Clemson;  the  result  is  as  ibUows: 

Carbon,  -  34.97 
Volatile  matter,  63.00 
Ashes  or  cinder,      2.03 


100.00 


Specific  gravity,  in  three  different  specimens,  1.142^1.189 — 1.197. 
Streak — dark,  bistre  brown. 

Externally  it  is  of  a  deep  jet-black ;  having  the  horizontal  surfaces  of  the 
lamins  covered  with  curious  conchoidal  markings,  like  the  impress  of  a 
seal  upon  black  wax.  These  impressions  are  marked  with  concentric,  or 
rather  with  exccntric  rings,  not  unlike  the  lines  of  growth  on  the  flat  ralvei 
or  upper  shells  of  some  bivalves.  They  vary  greatly,  in  diameter,  from  only 
half  an  inch,  to  a  foot. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  this  coal  or  asphalte  we  found  excavated  and 
stored;  some  of  which  had  been  employed  by  the  smiths  and  workers 
of  iron  in  Hai-ana.  From  various  causes,  we  understand  that  the  mine  has 
been  prosecuted  very  feebly,  and  latterly  has  not  been  in  operation ;  nor  do 
the  proprietors  appear  to  have  a  ready  market  for  the  material. 

Near  Havana, — We  see  it  announced  that  a  combustible  similar  to  that 
we  have  described,  has  been  tried  by  the  Spanish  steam-frigates,  and  had 
been  pronounced  on  very  favourably.     The  analysis  is  as  follows : 

Carbon,  71.84 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen,     14.06 
Ashes  and  cinder,  13.50 

100.00 


cuiiA.  MS 

.   From  the  ffrett  amoaot  of  knpiirities  in  this  ipeciiiieD,  we  pmame  thil 
it  was  deriTed  from  some  other  source  than  that  of  Casaalidad  mine. 

Six  leagues  from  the  mine  of  Casualidad,  towards  Matanzas,  a  bodj  of 
chapapote  exists,  from  whence  a  few  Ions  have  been  forwarded  to  Philaidd- 
phia,  Liverpool,  and  London.    The  geology  of  the  vicinitj  is  of  a  oorre* 

riding  character  to  that  we  have  described.*  The  chapapote  is^  however, 
more  compact  and  solid  than  that  of  the  Casaalidad  vein.  It  emilB^ 
when  rubbed,  an  agreeable  Odour,  resembling  that  of  amber.  It  ia  very 
pore,  free  'from  all  extraneous  matter ;  its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than 
that  near  Havana,  and  the  mineral  is  more  resinous  and  less  friable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  is  an  admirable  combustible,  where  much 
flame  is  a  desideratum,  for  such  purposes  as  evaporation,  and  for  beating 
surfiioes;  and  in  this  respect  it  must  be  superior  to  many  descriptions  of 
fuel  whose  proportion  of  volatile  matter  is  less.  For  the  generation  of 
steam,  for  boiling  or  concentrating  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  gas,  this  flaming  coal  appears  to  be  singularly  well  adapted* 
In  other  respects  it  cannot,  of  course,  compete  with  the  intense,  enduring, 
and  concentmted  heat  of  anthracite. 

As  it  contains  no  sulphuret  of  iron,  the  gas  would  be  wholly  free  ffon 
any  deleterious  admixture.  The  chapapote  might  also  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacturing  of  lamp-black.  For  domestic  purposes  it  gives 
out  fiu-  too  much  smoke,  in  burning,  to  form  a  desirable  fuel. 

Chapapote  mar  Havana. — Other  positions,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
principal  mine  of  this  substance,  show  its  prevalence  in  the  country.  We 
have  ourselves  examined  and  reported  upon  some  excavations,  at  two 
leagues  from  Havana ;  but  they  were  not  of  so  promising  a  character  as  at 
the  Casual  idad  mine.t 

Mint  Prosper  dad, — Partido  de  San  MigueL-^Asphidtmiu-^S'ix  miles 
firom  Havana,  on  the  road  to  Taposte. 

An  article  of  M.  Castales,  in  the  Diaria  de  la  Hahana  of  1842,  has  ap- 
peared in  the  scientific  journals  of  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  the 
analysis  last  quoted,  but  which  we  derived  from  another  source. 

The  substance  here  denominated  bituminous  coal,  is  of  the  two  varieties 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  is  developed  to  a  surprising  extent  Two 
shafts  have  been  sunk  here,  forty-five  yards  apart.  In  the  principal  one  of 
these,  the  coal  or  chapapote  was  reached  at  the  depth  of  seven  yards,  and 
contained  therein  to  tlie  depth  of  forty  yards — the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
From  the  four  sides  of  this  shaft  four  straight  exploratory  galleries  have 
been  conducted,  in  opposite  directions,  thirty  yards  in  length;  in  all  which 
space  the  mass  of  bitumen  continues  horizontally,  and  without  any  interrup- 
tion. At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  or  of  the  forty  yards  above  mentioned, 
instead  of  sinking  further  in  the  chapapote,  the  miners  proceeded  to  bore 
perpendicularly  down,  about  fifteen  yards  more  ;«»alwa3rs  in  coal.  One  of 
the  galleries  communicates  with  the  other  shaft,  forty-five  yards  distant,  still 
continuing  entirely  in  coal.  At  four  hundred  yards  from  the  principal 
shaft,  a  third  pit  has  been  sunk,  which  reaches  the  coal  at  the  depth  of  four- 
teen yards. 

The  results  of  the  explorations  are  these.  In  the  small  space  indicated, 
a  body  of  coal,  asphaltum,  or  solid  bitumen,  is  thus  far  proved  to  be  forty- 
eight  yards  [one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet]  perpedicular,  and  more  than 

*  Sil1iinan*f  American  Joarnal  of  Science,  1842. 

i  Philoaophieal  Magtiioe,  R.  C.  T.,  March,  ISa?,  asd  Tnnnetioat  Amarican  Pldloso- 
phlcal  Society. 
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one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  surface  or  horizontal  extent :  that  ia  to  aiy, 
and  it  is  to  be  understood,  so  far  only  as  had  been  bored  without  reaching 
the  bottom.  The  mass  is  spoken  of  as  almost  horizontal ;  but  its  true  ibrm 
cannot  satisfiictorily  be  ascertained  from  the  foregoing  data,  and,  moreover, 
the  position  of  the  stratified  rocks  is  stated  to  be  almost  vertical. 

According  to  the  r^>ort  of  an  English  engineer,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  mines  in  the  world.  By  his  account,  which  however  ia  not 
particularly  intelligible,  the  upper  part  was  highly  charged  witli  bitumen, 
and  was  convertible  into  good  coke.  The  lower  portion  consisted  of  an 
improved  quality,  being,  as  he  thinks,  less  bituminous  and  much  more 
compact.  A  railroad,  we  understand,  has,  of  late,  been  constructed  from 
the  mine  to  the  port.* 

Punta  Icacas.'^The  existence  of  solid  bitumen  in  rocks,  near  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba,  not  far  from  Matanzas,  was  known  to  the  celebrated  Von 
Humboldt.  This  mass,  he  observes,  reminds  us  of  the  asphaltum  of  Valorbe, 
in  the  Jura  Limestone.t 

Something  of  the  same  kind  also  occurs  at  Puy  de  la  Lege  in  France. 

Asphaltum,  in  various  degrees  of  density,  occurs  among  the  serpentine 
and  qiagnesian  rocks  at  other  points  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  than  those  we 
have  indicated.  From  the  direct  observations  that  we  have  been  enabled 
to  make,  it  seems  very  probable  that  all  the  bituminous  matters,  whether 
known  under  the  names  of  Chapapote ;  Asphalte ;  Mineral  Pitch ;  Petro- 
leum ;  mastic  bitumen ;  liquid  or  fixed  bitumen,  and  other  terms, — simple 
varieties  of  the  same  mineral  substance,  appear  at  the  surface,  at  the  points 
of  firacture  in  the  disturbed  and  metamorphic  regions.  In  other  words,  **  in 
the  centres  of  dislocation  of  the  beds."| 

Petroleum. — Springs  are  abundant  near  Havana,  rising  from  fissures  in 
the  serpentine  rocks  at  Guanabacoa,  and  have  been  known  for  two  cen- 
turies at  least.  In  fact,  the  whole  country  is  impregnated  with  bituminous 
matter,  to  a  surprising  degree.  Even  the  solid  quartz,  the  serpentine  rocks, 
and  the  veins  of  Chalcedony,  have  cells  and  cavities  filled  with  liquid  pitch; 
and  the  air  is  scented  with  it,  when  these  rocks  are  broken  by  the  blows  of 
a  hammer.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  mineral  pitch  found  filling  the 
cavities  of  Chalcedony  and  calc-spar,  in  Russia.^ 

Even  in  the  bay  of  Havana,  the  shore,  at  low  water,  abounds  with 
asphalte  and  bituminious  shales,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  paying  of 
vessels,  as  a  substitute  for  tar.  It  is  stated  that,  in  buccaneering  times, 
signals  used  to  be  made,  by  firing  masses  of  this  chapapote,  whose  dense 
columns  of  smoke  could  be  recognized  at  great  distances,  and  served  as 
signals  to  vessels  at  sea. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  Havana  was  originally  named,  by  the  early 
visitors  and  settlers,  Carine  ; — "  for  there  we  careened  our  ships,  and  we 
pitched  them  with  Uie  natural  tar  which  we  found  lying  in  abundance  upon 
the  shores  of  this  beautiful  bay.''|| 

Petroleum  leaks  out  in  some,  indeed  in  numberless,  places,  in  this  delighw 
ful  island,  from  amidst  the  fissures  of  the  serpentine,  and  perhaps  has 
deeply  seated  sources.  We  are  acquainted  with  abundant  springs  of  petro- 
leum between  Holquin  and  Mayari,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and 
also  possess  notices  of  others  in  the  direction  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.^j 

*  Mining  Review,  October,  1S40,  p.  76.    Alto,  Silliman*a  Journal  ofSaence  for  1S4S. 
t  Eatai  Politique  aor  risle  d 
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%  Allan'a  Manual  ofMineralogj,  p.  291.  II  Earlj  bittorj  of  Cuba. 

*  **      '  Politique  far  Male  de  Cuba. 
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In  fact,  the  entire  chain  of  the  West  India  and  Windward  islands  present 
similar  phenomena  of  petroleum  springs,  beds  or  ?eins  of  asphaltura,  and 
accaroulations  of  mineral  pitch,  and  traces  of  metamorphic  and  volcanic 
rocks,  in  great  abundance. 

M.  Bousingault,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  bitumens  of  France,  remarks  that 
the  only  contradictory  fact  opposed  to  his  conclusion  that  the  geological 
position  of  mineral  pitch  is  in  formations  referable  to  the  supercretaceous 
group,  is  that  given  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  who  saw  at  Punta  d'Araya,  on 
the  coast  of  Carracas,  petroleum  issuing  from  mica  slate.  To  these  excep- 
tions might  be  added  many  more  ;  for  we  have  seen  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  larger  islands  of  the  West  India  chain,  that  petroleum,  mineral  pitch,  and 
asphaltum,  in  various  degrees  of  solidity,  appear  between  the  fissures  of 
ancient  rocks,  particularly  of  the  magnesian  class,  serpentine,  euphotide, 
&C.,  and  in  regions  where  no  supercretaceous  rocks  occur,  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. So  also,  in  Europe,  bitumen  occurs  in  older  formations,  from 
the  coal  measures  down  to  granite. 

The  chemical  results  of  these  inquiries,  however,  are  these : — ^That  glu- 
tinous bitumens  are  mixtures  of  two  substances,  which  we  can  isolate.  One 
of  these  principles  is  solid  and  fixed,  and  in  its  nature  approaches  to  asphalt 
The  other  is  liquid,  oily  and  volatile,  and  resembles  petroleum  in  some  of 
its  properties.* 

Vegetable  remains  in  Tufa, — The  recent  calcareous  tufa  deposits,  so 
common  in  the  north-eastern  portions  of  Cuba,  contain  vast  quantities  of 
vegetable  casts,  impressions  of  stems  and  leaves,  and  seeds  of  plants,  such 
as  abound  in  the  vicinity  at  the  present  time.t  Wc  have  collected  abundant 
specimens  of  these,  nt  the  base  of  the  metamorphic  limestone  range  of 
mountains  on  each  side  of  Gibara. 


SHIPMENTS  OF  COAL  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Tlie  trade  in  coals  from  Great  Britain  to  the  West  Indies  is  limited. 
They  are  partly  required  for  furnaces,  but  the  principal  quantity  consists  of 
a  particular  description  of  coal  for  steam  purposes,  under  contract  with  the 
British  government,  and  is  a  trade  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

The  government  stations  are  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  Barbadoes,  and  some 
coals  go  to  St.  Thomas's.  The  average  price  of  the  coals  there  is  about 
45s.  to  475.  per  ton,  [=$10.90  to  $1 1.40,]  according  to  the  demand.  They 
have  been  freighted  from  London,  costing  205.  per  ton  there.  The  freight 
from  Newcastle  to  the  West  Indies  is  275.  6d.  to  305.f 

English  bituminous  coal  imported  into  the  British  IVest  Indies,^ — In 
1831,  48,536  tons;  1832,  43,980;  1840,  82,564;  1841,  71,311;  1844, 
77,338;  1845,  102,339. 

British  coals  imported  into  the  Foreign  West  /mftes.— In  1844,  26,592 
tons;  1845,  22,154. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  price  of  coal  varies  from  455.  to  475.  per  ton,  for 
government  contracts ;  it  has  been  occasionally  much  higher. 

The  importations  of  copper  ore  from  Santiago  and  other  ports  of  Cuba, 
constitute  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  Swansea.  The  ships 
employed  in  this  trade  arc  from  300  to  500  tons  burden.    The  chief  back 

•  PhiloBophicnl  Magazine,  1837. 

t  Trans.  Amcr.  Phil.  Society,  Vol.  IX.  p.  210. 

t  Evidence  on  the  coal  trade  of  London  in  1838,  p.  104. 

^  Official  Tablet  ofReTeoue,  Commerce  tod  Populttioo. 
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freight  for  these  ships  is  Welsh  coal.  It  was  feared  by  the  shippers  of  this 
Welsh  coal  that  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  bituminous  coal,  of  high  ▼aluey 
at  more  than  one  point  within  a  few  miles  of  a  shipping  port  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  itself,  would  materially  diminish,  if  not  entirely  cut  ofi^  the  market 
ibr  the  supply  of  the  free-burning  coals  of  South  Wales.*  Owing,  however, 
to  other  circumstances,  rather  than  to  any  deficiency  in  the  qn^ity  of  the 
Cuba  asphaltum,  there  has  not,  at  present,  been  experienced  any  change  in 
the  importation  of  foreign  coals ;  but  the  demand  in  a  tropical  climate  i 
never,  we  think,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  very  extensive. 


IL  JAMAICA.— [Great  Britain.] 

Three  or  four  thin  seams  of  true  coal,  embedded  in  shale,  were  desciibed 
in  1825,  by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island.t  None  of  these  beds  were  in  sufficient  thickness  to  constitute  a 
profitable  or  workable  coal  stratum.  It  appears,  also,  that  bituminous  coal 
exists  on  the  other,  or  south  side  of  the  island,  within  ten  miles  of  Kingston. 
It  burns  with  a  clear,  bright  flame,  and  is  said  to  be  good ;  but  the  thick- 
ness of  the  seam  there  is  not  mentioned.^ 

Island  Tariff. — On  coals,  [except  those  for  the  Royal  Mail  Company,] 
6d,  per  ton ;  duties  under  the  British  act,  1842,  4  per  cent. 


III.  PORTO  RICO.— [Spain.] 

In  the  returns  of  exports  from  this  Spanish  island,  coals  are  mentioned. 
We  possess  no  further  information. 

*  RemonBtrative  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  March,  1842. 

t  Trans.  Geol.  Society  of  London,  Vol.11,  aecoad  series,  p.  143. 

t  Mining  Journal,  London,  April,  1S37. 
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IV.  BARBADOES.— [Great  Britain.] 

GM^poef  bitumen  or  asphalte  abounds  here,  as  in  sereral  oOiO' West  India 
Islands.  In  this,  it  sappiies,  in  a  great  measure,  the  place  of  coaL  E^* 
Wilkins  has  published  some  "  observations  on  the  green  mineral  napiika  of 
Barbadoes." 

The  calcareous  rocks  here  are  frequently  impregnated  with  bitumen. 
Tliere  is  a  petroleum  or  burning  spring,  at  St.  Andrew's  pariah.  It  goes 
by  the  name  of  green  tar,  and  often  supplies  the  want  of  pitch  and  lamp 

oa.» 

Tariff  on  coals,\ — Colonial  duty  on  coal  imported,  25.  per  ton.  Crown 
foreign  duty,  20  per  cent  • 

May,  1845. — ^It  is  announced  that  some  "  very  superior  coal "  has  been 
discovered  on  Grove  Plantation  estate,  ''  and  various  parts  of  the  island, 
which,  for  plantation  purposes,  is  considered  fully  equal  to  the  imported 
English  coal."  This  substance  may,  perhaps,  be  the  sdid  bitumen  or 
aiq>halte  above  alluded  to. 

We  have  recently  seen  an  analysis  of  this  bituminous  coal  by  Mr.  Hera- 
path,  as  follows.  We  place  by  its  side  in  another  column,  the  analysis  of 
the  Cuba  chapapote,  whereby  the  analogy  of  the  two  is  satisfactorily  eliown  : 


Btrbadoef. 

Cab.. 

Bitumen,  resolvable  by  heat  into  tar  and  gas. 

61.60 

63.00 

Coke,  or  Carbon,        ..... 

36.90 

34.97 

Aflbes,  (no  sulphur,)           .... 

1.50 

2.08 

Total,  100.00  100.00 

Mr.  H.  observes,  that  "  the  large  proportion  of  bitumen,  in  proportion  to 
the  carbon,  will  prevent  this  coal  from  being  used  as  a  common  fuel,  unless 
it  be  mixed  witli  some  substance  more  fixed  in  the  fire.  Hard  charcoal, 
more  refractory  coal,  and  even  perhaps  earthy  substances,  would  be  bene- 
ficial. It  could  be  employed  in  the  production  of  gas,  of  which  it  would 
furnish  a  large  quantity,  and  of  a  very  rich  quality,  even  exceeding  that  of 
cannel  coal — the  best  for  that  purpose  hitherto  known." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Barbadoes  Railway  has  announced  that  the  geolo- 
gical formation  of  the  Scotland  district  of  the  island,  which  he  had  opportu- 
nities to  inspect,  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  contains  coal  measures  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  Barbadoes  Standard  confirms  the  above,  and  states  that  the  result  of 
a  scientific  examination  of  the  parishes  of  St  Andrew  and  St.  Joseph,  leads 
to  tlie  confident  belief  of  the  existence  of  useful  coal.  This  combustible, 
it  is  stated,  is  different  from  that  bituminous  substance  so  long  in  use  in 
Barbadoes,  of  which  the  analysis  by  Mr.  Herapath  is  furnished  in  a  preced 
ing  paragraph.} 

*  Dr.  Skej  in  Geo].  Trtni.  Vol.  III.  1S16. 
t  Mining  Jonrnal,  24th  Janntry,  1846. 
t  Mining  Joamtl^  14th  Fahnitry,  1846. 


HO  THE  WKtT  IHDIEB. 


GUADALOUPE.— [FaANCB.] 

Contiins  a  Tdcino,  mbg  five  tbonnnd  five  bundred  feet  aboire  the  Mi. 
It  haino  regular  oraterpbat  amoke  iaauea  oat  of  tlureeor  finir  diflhront  mla. 
Not  6r  fiom  tbe  shore,  aouth-west  of  the  TolcanOy  is  a  place  in  the  aei  mioli 
aends  up  boiling  hot  water. 


ANTIGUA.-^[Gebat  Britain.] 

Although  aomewhat  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  petrified  leitiBiy 
wood  tiiat  it  Gontainay  q>ecimen8  of  whichy  when  poliahed,  are  exceediiigiy 
IwuitifBlp  it  doea  not  appear  that  coal  has  jet  been  discovered  witUn  tlN 
Umita  of  the  island.* 

The  monocotyledonous  stracture  of  the  stems  of  palms  is  beaatifiiify 
preserved  in  these  lignites,  and  no  examples  surpass  them  in  be«utj  and 
interestt 

^   Four  distinct  species  of  fossil  palm  occur  in  the  pliocene  tertiary  of  the 
island  of  Antigua.]: 


TRINIDAD.— [New  Granada.] 

The  pitch  lake,  lagoon,  basin,  or  plain,  [for  it  has  been  called  bj  all  these 
epithets,]  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  require  notice  in  our  list  of  depoaiu 
or  accumulations  of  bituminous  substances.  It  is  described  as  three  miles 
in  circumference;  but  its  depth  is  unknown,  being  incapable  of  admeasure- 
ment This  substance  is  used  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and  probably 
differs  little,  except  in  density,  from  the  chapapote  of  Cuba.  We  may  not 
greatly  err,  if  we  ascribe  them  to  a  common  origin.^ 

•  Dr.  Nugent  t  Mantell'i  Medali  of  CretUon,  Vol.  I.  p.  70. 

I  ProftMor  Uagtr.  %  AUmn'i  Bianml  of  Bfineralogy,  art.  Bt 


OBENADA«  SSI 

The  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad  is,  peihtps,  the  most  remarktUe  locality  of 
asphaltam  in  the  world.  It  occupies  the  highest  land  in  the  island,  and 
emits  a  strong  smell,  sensible  at  ten  miles  distance.  Its  first  appearance  is 
that  of  a  lake  of  water ;  but  when  viewed  more  nearly,  it  seems  to  be  a  sar- 
ftce  of  glass.  In  hot  weather,  its  surface  liquefies  to  the  depth  of  an  inch, 
and  it  cannot  then  be  walked  upon.  The  geological  data  in  the  Ticinitj 
exhibit  traces  of  fokanic  agency:  and  not  only  in  the  lake  itself,  but  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are  seen  holes  and  fissures,  sometimes  containing  liquid 
bitumen.*  Fissures  of  great  length,  firom  four  to  six  feet  wide,  traverse  the 
snrfiice  of  this  lake,  in  every  direction,  and  are  generally  filled  with  water. 
The  consistence  and  general  appearance  of  the  asphalte  is  that  of  |Mt-eoal ; 
only  the  colour  is  raUier  grayer.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  breaks  into  small 
cellular,  glassy  firagments.  Some  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  th^  sorfiioe 
are  covered  with  thin  brittle  scoria. 

We  know  not  if  any  practical  employment  of  a  mineral  substance,  here  so 
astonishingly  abundant,  has  yet  been  suggested  or  undertaken,  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  It  surely  was  not  placed  there  in  vain.  Beside  the  purpose 
above  mentioned,  that  of  paying  ships,  and  thereby  protecting  them  nom 
that  pest  of  the  West  India  seas,  the  teredo^  or  borer,  it  is  capable  of  being 
used  as  an  ordinary  varnish,  and  in  a  variety  of  minor  matters.! 

It  has  been  attempted  to  apply  the  asphaltum,  brought  from  this  lagoon, 
to  the  same  objects  as  pitch  and  tar ;  but  it  is  found  to  require  so  large  an 
admixture  of  oil  that  it  becomes  too  expensive.  If  it  could  be  economically 
applied,  Trinidad  might  furnish  abundant  supplies  for  the  whole'world.| 

Petroleum, — South  of  Cape  de  la  Brea  is  a  submarine  volcano,  which 
occasionally  boils  up,  and  discharges  a  quantity  of  petroleum.  Another 
occurs  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  which  throws  up  on  the  shore  masses 
of  bitumen,  black  and  brilliant  as  jet. 

CW.— Schistose  plumbago  has  been  discovered  in  Trinidad,  and  near  it 
is  a  mine  of  coal,  about  five  miles  from  the  sea-shore.§  We  have  seen  no 
details. 

Lignite, — M.  Link  has  made  microscopical  observations  on  some  lignites 
from  Trinidad,  and  has  recognized  therein  the  structure  of  the  wood  of  the 
palm.ll 


GRENADA.— [Great  Britain.] 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  discovery  of  coal  beds,  but  it  is  reported  by 
Dr.  Simpson  that  the  red  secondary  sandstone  of  this  island  contains  vege- 
table fossils ;  such  as  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  plants.tj 

*  Dr.  Ure'9  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c. 

t  Etaay  on  Bitumen ;  ita  uses  in  remote  ages,  tnd  iti  refiTil  in  modem  timei,  and  appli  - 
cabilitj  to  Tarioui  purposes,  1839. 

X  Trinidad  Almanac  for  1840.    App.  c.  4. 

i  Martin's  Sutistics  of  the  British  Colonies,  p.  85. 

It  Annales  des  Mines,  Tome  XVII.  p.  676. 

f  Martin's  Sutistics  of  the  British  Coloniee,  p.  48. 


952  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


ST.  LUCIE.— [Great  Britain.] 

In  corroboration  of  the  geological  evidence,  so  frequently,  and  we  rotj 
eren  say  so  universally  presented,  that  the  entire  group  or  range  of  the 
Antilles,  from  Trinidad  to  Cuba,  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  subjected  to 
volcanic  influence,  which  is  occasionally  felt  even  at  the  present  day,  we 
add  here,  that  this  island  yet  contains  an  active  volcano.  Its  summit  is 
more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  within  its  crater  are 
several  deep  depressions,  filled  with  boiling  water  and  mud.  From  one  of 
these  rises,  at  intervals,  a  column  of  smoke.  The  last  eruption  of  this  vol- 
canoy  of  which  we  have  any  information,  took  place  in  1812.* 


ISLAND   OF   MADEIRA.— [Portugal.] 

Brown  coal  or  lignite  occurs  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  on  the  banks 
of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  George.  Professor  Johnstone  connden 
it  to  be  the  dried  rehct  of  an  ancient  peat  bog,  and  that  its  lustre,  com- 
pactness, and  rhomboidal  fracture,  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  basalt  which 
overlies  it.     An  analysis  gave 

Carbon,  .....  60.70 

Hydrogen,  .  -  .  .  .         5.82 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen,  -  -  -  33.48 

100.00 
and  20.05  of  ash.     Tliis  is  the  organic  constitution  of  true  peat;  but  no 
peat  exists  at  present  in  Madeira,  nor  has  been  noticed  so  near  the  equator. 
It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  this  deposit  may  indicate  a  former  colder  cli- 
mate in  that  latitude. 

*  Geography  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  p.  36. 


EUROPE, 


coHpmniirp 

U    GREAT  BRITAIN— I.  Eholahd.    II.  Scotulhd.   IIL  North  Walu.  IV.  South 
Walu.    v.  Imelaxid. 

ft.  FRANCE. 

3.  BELGIUM. 

4.  ZOLLYEREIN  AND  PRUSSIA— Twomr-xwo  Statb. 
6.  SPAIN. 

6.  PORTUGAL. 

7.  I.  NORTHERN  ITALY.     II.  SOUTHERN  ITALY— Sicily,  CALABmiA,  Ravui, 

TUSCAWY,  THE  PAPAL  StATES. 

8.  IONIAN  ISLANDS— ZANTE. 

9.  GREECE — BcEOTiA,  Samos^  Grecian  Aechipelaoo. 

10.  EUROPEAN  TURKEY— Ottomah  Empiee. 

11.  SWITZERLAND. 

18.  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE— Saedinia,  Sayot,  Piedmont,  Tteol,  Austria,  TRAHfTt- 
YAiriA,  Moeavia,  Silesia,  Ceoatia,  Dalmatia,  Carutthia,  Carniola,  Iitria, 
Illteia,  Stteia,  Galicia,  Hvif oaey,  Bohemia. 

18.    HANOVER. 

14.    HANSE  TOWNS. 

16.    POLAND. 

16.  HOLLAND. 

17.  NORWAY. 

18.  SWEDEN. 

19.  DENMARK — BoEirnoiiM,  Feeoe  Iilands,  Sudeeob  Island. 

80.  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE— Southern,  Northeen,  Central,  EAfTXRN. 

81.  POLAR  SEAS— Chcrie  Island,  Spitzbeeokn,  Iceland. 


GBEAT   BBITAIN. 


Entire  area  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Idands,  Ireland 
and  the  Channel  Islands.    Square  miles,  120,290 ;  acres,  76,965,382. 

Pcptdaiian, 

In  England  1831,  13,091,005;  Wales,  806,182;  ScoUand,  2,365,114; 
Ireland,  7,767,401 ;  British  Isles,  103,710;  Army  and  Navy  &c.  277,017. 
Total,  24,410,429.  In  England  and  Wales,  in  1845,  16,684,600 ;  in  1846, 
17,000,000,  and  over.     Total  amount,  27,020,000. 

The  whole  area  of  the  British  Empire  is  now  computed  to  be,  6,890,000 
square  miles,  or  4,712,700,000  acres. 

Estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Great  Britain, 
by  Mr.  Tennant,  in  1846  :— 

Coals,  i:9,100,000;  Iron,  i:8,400,000 ;  Copper,  jf  1,200,000;  Lead, 
;£920,000  ;  other  metals  and  salt,  i:5,380,000.  Total  annual  value  of  pro- 
ducuons,  i:25,000,000. 

Money y  Weights^  Measures. 

Gold, — ^The  standard  gold  sovereign  containing  l-12th  alloy,  weighs 
123.274  grains. 

1  lb.  troy  of  this  standard  gold,  computed  at  £^,  17. 10^  per  oz.,  is  coined 
into  46.74  sovereigns  =  c£46. 14. 6.     No  duty  is  charged  on  its  coinage. 

Value  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  United  States  currency  =  $4.  83c  8m. 

Sihcr, — The  standard  silver  contains  18-240ths  alloy. 

1  lb.  of  this  silver  is  coined  into  66  shillings,  of  which  4  are  taken  as 
seignoragc,  or  mint  duty ;  nearly  6  per  cent.  Value  per  lb.  standard 
£3. 6.  0.     Each  shilling  contains  87.27  grains  standard. 

1  lb.  troy  of  the  same  silver  is  coined  into  32  Company's  Rupees,  of 
which  2  per  cent,  are  taken  as  mint  duty. 

Copper  is  valued  at  £'22\  per  ton  =  24  pence  to  the  pound  avoirdupois. 

Comparitivc  Currencies, 

English.          French.  United  Sutet. 

5.  d,       franc  ct,  dollar  c, 

Spanish  Piastre,                                4  4^          5  43  1.05 

Prussian  Rix  dollar,                           3  0  0.72 

United  States  dollar,  4s.  IGdcc,      4  li          5  18  1.00 

Hindostan,  Sicca  Rupee,                  2  0  0.48 

French,  Franc,                                 0  9  69      I  00  0.19.3 

English,  Shilling,                             1                1  16  OSU 


256  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Weights. 

I  lb.  avoirdupois,  s  453.544  Grammes  of  France  =3  0.97  lb.  of  Berlin. 

112  lbs.  =  1  cwt  of  which  20  cwt.  makes  1  ion  =:  2240  lbs.  English 
ss  1  quintal  Engl. 

I  English  ton  =  10.1465  metrical  quintals,  or  1,015  Kilogrammes  of 
France. 

1  Kilogramme  usuel  of  France  is  2lb,  3oz.  A^dwt.  avoirdupois. 

1  metrical  quintal  of  France  is  220  /65.  English  =  100  Kilogrammes. 

Weight  of  1  Newcastle  chaldron  of  coals»  2,675  Fr.  Kilog  =  2  tons  and 
13  cwt.  Engl. 

Weight  of  1  Last  about  3^  tons,  =  99.54  cubic  feet. 

26^  cwt.  was  the  legal  weight,  by  act  of  Parlt.  1831,  of  1  London  chal- 
dron of  coals. 

53  cwt.  1  Newcastle  chaldron. 

1  barrel  of  meat  »  200  lbs,  I  tierce  of  do.  »  304  lbs. 

1  sack  of  flour  =3  280  lbs. 

Measures  of  CapaJtity  and  Solidity. 

I  English  Winchester  bushel  contains  2150.42  inches  »  35.236  Fraich 
Litres. 

1  English  Imperial  bushel  contains  2218  inches  weighing  80  lbs.  of  water. 

2.84  English  Winchester  bushels  ss  3^  cubic  feet  s  22  imperial  gallons 
^  1  hectolitre. 

S^  English  bushels  to  1  ton,  when  dry. 

1  English  bushel  weighs  84  or  85  lbs. 

1  ton  SB  252  imperial  gallons. 

On  the  old  system  of  selling  coals  by  measure. 

1  sack  of  coals  -  -  =3  bushels. 

1  vat  •  -  -  =3  sacks. 

r  1 1  sacks. 
1  heaped  London  chaldron  -  <  36  bushels. 

(    4  vats. 
21  chaldrons  -  •  -  si  score. 

1  Imperial  bushel  even,  -  2218  cubic  inches.  ^ 

1  Imperial  bushel  heaped,  -  2815        do. 

1  Boll  =  36  Winchester  gallons,  =  9675        do. 

IFoiher,  -  .  .     =77,414        do. 

1  Last,  [now  used  in  the  Ilansc  Towns.]  =  99,540  cubic  feet 
71  bolls,  .  -  -  =  1  cubic  yard  of  coal. 

6  bolls,  -  -  -  =1  chaldron. 

In  Ireland,  1  barrel  or  kish  represents  6}  cwt.  or  about  3  barrels  to  1  ton. 
In  Scotland,  36  cubic  yards  of  coal  are  equivalent  to  32  tons  weight 
In  England,  1  cord  of  wood  is  4  feet  high,  8  A.  long  and  4  ft.  deep  « 
128  cubic  feet. 

Measures  of  Length  and  Area, 

1  French  metre  is  =  3/?.  3i>i.  37dec,  =  3/>.  2Sdec.  =  39iii.  37l(f€C. 

•  c*     r  1  •  1  r  0.4046  Ilectars  of  France. 

A^n^'^ltr^  |l-56»     MorgenofPru«i.. 

4840  8q.  yards.  \  p^^^SS  Joch  of  AusUia. 


OUAT  BBTTAm.  9Bf 

The  imperial  aerey  Englithi  b  to  tha  Scotch  acre  as  1  to  liMl. 
do.  &.  Irish  acre  av    1  to  1.6St 

1  Irish  acre  contains  1  acre  3  roods,  19  poles  En^ish. 
80|  Irish  acres  are  equal  to  49  imperial  acres. 

The  English  commereial  and  financial  year  closet  on  the  5th  of  Janoaij, 
aonualiy. 


THS  COAL-FIELDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN— THSIR  INFLUENCE  ON  HER 
PROSPERITY. 

In  the  following  pages»  although  expressly  appropriated  to  British  coal 
statistics,  the  English  reader  will  probably  discern  little  of  novelty  or  origi- 
nality. Onr  office,  according  to  Uie  plan  of  the  present  work,  is,  in  a  gfeat 
measare,  the  arrangement  and  concentration  of  details  which,  in  tarioos 
shapes  and  through  various  channels,  have  been,  firom  time  to  time,  made 
public.  On  entering  upon  so  important  a  section,  we  mi^t  com]ttenceL.by 
expatiating,  with  others,  on  the  mcalculable  value  to  Great  Britab  of  her 
deposits  of  mineral  combustibles  and  ores ;  on  their  surprising  influence  on 
her  power  at  home  and  abroad,  and  on  the  share  they  have  had  in  nismg 
her  to  her  present  lofty  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  data 
thus  brought  together,  and  the  condusions  to  which  we  are  oonducted, 
naturally  suggest  the  tracing  of  the  progress  towards  such  a  magnificent 
result.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  from  the  eridence  which 

S^ese  pages  contain,  that  this  island,  so  fortunately  circumstanced,  is  not 
estined  to  remain  a  solitary  instance  of  rapid  advancement  in  productive 
and  industrial  prosperity,  through  the  agency  of  coal  and  iron.  Other, 
and  distant  countries,  following  so  successful  an  example,  are  applying 
themselves  with  energy  to  the  development  of  similar  resources.  However 
rapid  the  progress  made  by  England,  we  are  able  to  show  that  France,  Bd- 
gium,  Prussia,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  are,  in  our  day,  scarcdy 
less  active  in  relation  to  mining  and  manufacturing  industry.  The  extraor- 
dinary advantages  which  have  elevated  Great  Britain  to  her  present  eminence 
are,  in  great  measure,  of  local  origin.  They  are  mainly  ascribable  to  that 
bounteous  supply  of  mineral  wealth  which  nature  has  assigned  to  her;  to  the 
enterprising  character  of  her  people  who  have  turned  them  to  such  good 
account,  and  to  her  insular  position. 

To  her  peculiar  geology,  also;  to  the  disposition  or  distribution,  within 
her  rock  formations,  of  the  mineral  substances  Uiat  are  pre-eminently  the 
roost  serviceable  to  mankind ;  to  their  extraordinary  accessibility,  and  to  the 
abundant  facilities  for  transportation,  from  within  and  from  without,  this 
country  is  especially  indebted.  "  From  the  Grampians  to  Sussex,  and  from 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Sea,  the  predominating  geological  feature  of 
the  British  island  is  the  carboniferous  series,  with  the  most  magnificent  coal 
deposits,  accessible  in  every  direction.  These  have  been  &»  aonrce  of 
Britain's  internal  riches,  and  the  great  cause  of  the  development  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  which  distinguish  her  above  all  other  countries.    Had  the 

franite  of  the  Grampians,  it  has  been  said,  and  said  justly,  extended  into 
ussex,  or  the  chalk  of  Sussex  to  the  Grampians,  the  whole  course  of  British 
history  would  have  been  changed.  Nineteen  of  onr  most  important  mano- 
iactttring  cities,  which  lie  upon  the  new  red  ssjidstone;  drawing,  bom  beaenth 
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it,  the  coal,  iron,  and  lime— the  soarces  of  their  manufacturing  prosperity , — 
in  either  case,  it  is  probable,  would  never  have  existed."* 

It  is  due  to  the  unrivalled  accessibility,  by  sea,  to  the  best  coal  basins  of 
En^and,  Scotland  and  Wales,  from  so  many  points  around  the  circumference 
of  the  island, — where  coals  of  many  varieties  and  admirable  qualities,  can  be 
shipped  at  the  very  sites  where  they  are  mined, — that  Great  Britain  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  furnish  such  enormous  and  cheap  supplies,  not  only  to 
the  home  consumers,  but  nearly  to  every  maritime  country  in  Europe.  In 
this  respect,  she  is  far  more  favourably  circumstanced  than  her  rival  conti- 
nental producers,  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  whose  coal-fields 
lie  remote  from  the  seaboard. 

From  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne,  an  extent  of  three  hundred  leagues  of  coast, 
there  are  but  two  coal-fields,  and  those  are  at  some  distance  from  the  sea. 
In  regard,  also,  to  the  quality  of  the  coal,  France  is  less  fortunate  than  Eng> 
land ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Uie  basins  of  Anzin,  Saint  Etienne,  and  a 
few  others,  the  collieries  of  the  interior  yield  an  inferior  species  of  carbons- 
ceous  fuel.t  Both  these  circumstances  combine  to  render  France,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  the  better  sorts  of  coal. 
Hence,  the  French  government  annually  make  large  and  increasing  con- 
tracts for  the  delivery  of  English  coals,  at  their  various  depots,  for  the  use  of 
their  steam' marine,  on  service. 

The  incapability  of  Belgium — with  her  own  increasing  domestic  con- 
sumption,  and  in  view  of  her  diminished  powers  of  production,  and  the 
remoteness  of  her  coal-fields  from  the  sea-ports, — to  supply  the  steam  navy 
of  France  with  any  material  portion  of  its  requisite  fuel,  is  perfectly  well 
understood.  The  diminished  supply  to  France  from  Belgium,  in  1846  and 
1847,  and  the  corresponding  increase  from  Great  Britain,  will  be  seen  from 
our  statistical  tables.  As  to  Spain,  when  the  immense  newly  opened  coal- 
field of  Asturias,  lying  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  shall  be  adequately 
developed,  and  its  qualities  more  fully  ascertained,  it  will  be  seen  how  far 
she  can,  independent  of  her  own  increasing  demands,  meet  the  growing 
wants  of  France  and  of  Southern  Europe.  In  the  mean  while,  shonld  it 
continue  the  policy  of  England  to  diminish  her  own  indigenous  resources, 
by  furnishing  so  largely  and  so  freely  to  the  other  European  nations,  there 
seems,  at  present,  no  reason  to  doubt  her  ability  to  do  so,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  even  at  an  accelerated  ratio. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  railway  system  in  England,  an  interesting 
(act  was  pointed  out  .by  a  writer  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  that 
the  various  coal-fields  of  England  and  Scotland,  will,  from  each  adjoining 
Md,  meet  the  next  adjacent  coal-field  nearly  on  a  radius  of  thirty  miles ; 
thus  forming  a  chain  of  deposits  from  Scotland  to  South  Wales.  The 
whole  interior  country,  therefore,  from  north  to  south,  it  is  estimated,  will 
be  supplied  with  coals  through  the  agency  of  the  railroad  system,  nearly 
within  that  circumference,  from  their  several  central  points. 

The  east  and  west  coasts,  to  their  very  verge,  do  not  exceed  fifty  miles  at 
any  point,  from  the  nearest  coal  district.  The  south-east  and  south-west  of 
England;  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  form  the 
most  distant  points;  yet  those  do  not  exceed  150  miles.  The  object  of  the 
author,  from  whom  we  quote,  is  hence  to  show,  that  if  London,  not  more 
than  100  miles  from  the  nearest  mines,  can  be  supplied  with  railm-ay-carried 

*  Ptmpliltt  Qnder  Um  tiU«  of  *'  Sbipc  and  Railrotdf  >*  in  1846.  Alio,  MiBiaff  JsvfMl, 
ICay  30th7l84S. 

t  BfiniDf  Jonrntl,  Sept.  80lk|  184«. 
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cotby  it  is  eridenl  thai  tha  inleiior  of  the  oountiy,  at  no  point  fifty  Bii6i» 
and  in  general^  leas  than  thirtj  milesy  from  the  ooal  mmea,  widi  f 
oiocplions,  will  he  more  certainly  and  eztensif  ely  sopplied  by  similar  i 
than  through  the  sea-ports,  and  that  a  oenseqoent  dinunotion  of  the-oc 
tilde  most  ensoe.*  It  is  iherefore  inlerredi  and  we  think  with  apod  i 
tliat  the  Engli^  railroads  seem  destined,  at  no  distant  lime,  to  dimiush  the 
shipmeolB  by  ses,  for  home  consumptioD,  exoepi  from  the  coal  distriets  oa 
the  seaboard,  and  also  for  loog  dislanoes;  as  they  hafe  already  alniost  saper- 
seded  canals  in  the  interior. 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  GOAL  IN  6RBAT  BSITAQr. 

As  there  is  no  system  of  supervision  adopted  in  the  mining  regioos  heie^ 
as  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  imposaUe  to  arrive  at  any  enot 
account  of  the  quantity  of  coal  which  is  annually  nised  in  the  mines;  and, 
although  the  shipments  from  the  sea-ports  are  registered  with  regularity,  no 
returns  are  made,  or  are  obtainable,  of  the  consumption  in  lbs  interior. 
Consequently,  we  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  actual  annual 
yield  of  the  mines,  and  all  the  published  statements  are  but  crude  appnninn- 
tions.  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  in  a  chapter  on  Economic  Geology,  ahowed 
by  tabular  documents,  in  1840,  that  the  average  vabte  of  the  annini  prodnce 
of  the  British  islands,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  sterling;  of 
which  about  eight  millions  arise  from  iron,  and  nine  millions  from  omI,  at 
the  pit's  mouth. 

A  more  recent  estimate,  by  Mr.  Tennant,  probably  derived  from  the  same 
source,  places  the  annual  value  of  the  iron  produced,  at  ;ro^OO,000,  and  of 
the  coal  at  ;ro,100,000. 

Annual  amount  produced. — In  1839,  Mr.  McCulloch  published  the  fdlow- 
ing  estimate  of  the  total  produce  in  Great  Briuin,  which  statement  was 
generally  considered,  at  the  time,  to  be  more  accurate  than  any  other,  but 
still  under  the  mark. 

Tom. 

Domestic  consumption  and  small  manufactures,         -         18,000/MO 

Employed  in  iron  making,  and  general  manu&ctures,  raft- 1 1  a  eye  am 
ways,  steamboats,  dtc. I 

Exports  to  Ireland,  -        -        -        -        -        -  1,000,000 

.Exports  to  colonies  and  foreign  parts,        ...  1,449,417 

In  1839,        31,034,417 

A  later  estimate  brings  up  the  aggregate  production  to  34,000,000,  and 
we  have  even  heard  of  estimates  as  high  as  36,000,000,  and  the  consump- 
tion in  the  interior  is  calculated  at  23,500,000  tons. 

The  latter  calculations  are,  from  the  reasons  given,  somewhat  doubtfuL 
Assuming  them  to  be  approximstely  correct,  the  production  of  the  year  1845 

may  be  thus  stated. 

Tom. 

Shipped  coastwise,  as  per  official  returns,    •        •        •        8,733^68 

Shipped  to  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries,     -        •        3,6814MB 

Interior  consumption,  of  which  13,000,000  tons  were  )  28jBOOjOOO 

estimated  to  be  consumed  in  the  iron  works,        -       f     f'^'^r'^'^ 


In  184S,       84,76«,7M 
• «« sups  asa  RaUwajs,»»  1841. 
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That  the  quantity  assigned  for  the  consamption  of  the  interior,  in  1645, 
is  not  overrated,  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  fiict  stated,  in  1816, 
by  a  committee  of  the  coal-owners  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  that 
10;908,046  tons  of  coal  were  annually  transported  by  the  land  carriage  and 
Qanala  of  the  interior,  while  the  whole  amount  shipped,  both  for  foreign  and 
domestic  consumption,  was  only  4,000,000  tons.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
understood  that  the  demand  for  coal  for  the  iron  and  other  manufactories  of 
Sooth  Wales,  was  not  less  than  5,060,000  tons. 

The  increased  demand  for  domestic  use^  for  iron  works,  potteries,  glass- 
works, factories,  steam  engines,  6lc.  in  the  interior,  and  the  improved  faci- 
lities for  transportation,  during  the  interval  of  thirty  years,  has  immensely 
enlarged  the  internal  "  movement"  of  coal. 

In  1644,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
mining  of  coal  and  iron  ore  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  France^  were 
respectively  as  follows. 


In  Prussia,  5^,000  In  G.  Britain. 

In  Pennsylvania,  (  In  coal  mines,  118^33 
15,000  ( In  iron  mines,     10,949 


In  France.        In  Belgium. 
29,920  persons.      38,490 
1,963       "  2,608 


GENERAL  SHIPBfENTS  FROM  THE  PLACES  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  quantities  of  all  coals,  coke  and 
culm,  shipped,  both  for  foreign  exportation  and  for  home  eonsttmpiumj 
coastwise,  from  British  ports,  in  the  following  years. 


Yetn. 

Tom. 

Yean. 

Tonf. 

Yean. 

Tone. 

1819 

4,365,040 

1898 

5,603,807    1 

1841 

9,498,193 

1880 

4,803,497 

1836 

7,389,279 

1849 

9,648,973 

1899 

4,788,839 

1837 

8,204,901 

1843 

9,313,995 

1894 

6,979,199 

1838 

8,504,149 

1844 

9,076,343 

1896 

6,856,547 

1839 

8,679,430 

)     1845 

11,954,750 

COASTWISE  SHIPMENTS  AND  COLONIAL  TRADE. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  Coal  shipped  at  the  several  ports  of  Elngland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  coastwise,  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Ooaetwiae  Sbipnenu. 

\    Yean. 

Tone. 

1    Yean. 

TOBi. 

1    Yean. 

Tone. 

;     1836 

1837 

i    1839 

6,479,404 
7,090,691 
7,993,913 

1841 
1849 
1843 

7,649,899 
7,651,593 

7,447,084 

1844 
1845 

7,377,869 
8,793,468 
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Table  of  the  quantity  of  Coal  shipped  from  British  ports  to  the  Colonies 
tod  Channel  Islands. 


Shipm«nti  to  the  CoIodIm. 

To  the  Channel 
lalanda. 

Yean. 

Tom. 

Years. 

Tom. 

Toni. 

1819 
1822 
1825 
1828 
1834 

71,497 
111,823 
114,264 
138,093 
177,721 

1841 
J849 
1843 
1844 
1845 

344,739 
333,000 
307,000 
378,943 
375,303 

65,900 

55,588 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  coals  and  culm  brought  coastwise,  [and  by 
inland  communications,]  into  the  port  of  London,  in  tons  weight:  from 
various  parliamentary  returns :  including  also  the  number  of  vessels  or 
cargoes,  the  prices  paid  in  the  north,  and  amount  of  duties  recei? ed  thereon 
in  London. 

Note, — Occasionally  discrepancies  are  observable  between  the  returns 
adopted  here,  and  found  in  other  sources,  considered  to  be  official.  In 
some  of  the  latter  cases  they  include  the  coal  brought  by  sea  only,  omitting 
the  small  amount  of  inland  coals.  In  others,  they  represent  the  quantities 
entered  annually  for  payment  of  duties  :  while  other  tables,  derived  from  the 
chamberlain's  office,  show  the  quantities  imported,  as  computed  from  the 
arrivals,  in  the  same  periods.  10c/.  per  chaldron,  for  weighing  and  mea- 
suring coal. 


Yean. 


Enterei 

ShLpi 

Prk 

H  at  Newe*«lli 

liar  duty. 

ot  car- 

aDd  Suaderland. 

«i¥edla 

Toni. 

goei. 

Lojidm. 

300,000 

i. 

if. 

Dollari. 

i:st*ri. 

821,627 

36,927 

1,(Mt,6ia 

to 

4 

S.M 

38,391 

1,695,336 

13 

0 

3.15 

52,410 

U667,30T 

11 

11 

2.89 

54,850 

1.866,606 

e,564 

13 

8 

3.05     , 

63,649 

3.040,291 

6310 

13 

6 

3.27 

63,277 

1^8*2,331 

6,4S1 

13 

6 

3.37 

60,147 

1,960,659 

6,7;50 

13 

6 

3.27 

62,583 

3,018,975 

6,992 

13 

9 

3.07 

65,016 

3,079,375 

i,\m 

12 

4 

%S1 

64,638 

3,(kS3,673 

7,006 

12 

4 

2-97 

62,836 

3,U9,fi30 

7,62S 

12 

3 

2.95 

72,196 

2,014,804 

7,077 

10 

6 

2.55 

3^,898 

a,0S0Al7 

7,404 

10 

9 

2.61 

e9,oio 

3,399,til6 

7,95S 

n 

U 

2.67 

6S,005 

2,403,673 

8,163 

11 

U 

2.67 

76,76fi 

2,546  X»66 

8,720 

u 

U 

2,67 

79,9  ifi 

^,681,086 

9,003 

u 

0 

1.67 

BG»]9T 

3,638,316 

9,340 

11 

0 

2.67 

2,5S9,087 

§,132 

11 

0 

3.67 

2,942,738 

10,372 

u 

0 

S.67 

3,754,719 

%m\ 

2,628,520 

d,ftS3 

2,539,166 

9,46ff 

FfM. 

3,403,330 

11,987 

a,953,7&?i 

10,48S 

Duty  13*,  93rf.  per  chaldron^ 

Duty  13j.  per  new  chaltJron, 

, Subject  Xa  coatt  duty  or  9i. 

4d.  per  London  chaldron, 

reduced  to  €i.  in  1824, 

Cotb  brought  by  leA  only. 

Subject  to  public  import  duty 

in  the  Tbimcv,  As.  per  ton 

or    6«.   per  London    chil 

dmn ,  oT  2^1  cKvt.  and  mu- 

nJcipoJ  duty  df  4d.  per  ton, 

jA^er  the  repeal  of  the  Lon 
;  dno  dutiei,  March  1,  J^3L 
[Brought  boih  by  aca.  aad  by 
I     inland  Aiivigittop,  - 


iDnty  4«.  per  ton^ 


I 


.Duty  removed, 


1781 

(1801 

MH20 

(l822 

^1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

IS29 

I,  1S30 

1832 
1^33 

1834 

1835 

IN  36 

IW37 

183J!i 

'jH39 

18^0 

i   1841 

1S42 

LlS43 

1N44 

I1S95 

)1846 
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The  increase,  from  1800  to  1846,  is  ascribable,  mainly,  to  the  enlarged 
employment  of  steam  power,  and  steam  navigation,  in  addition  to  the  enor* 
mous  consumption  for  gas-lighting. 

From  1841  to  1844  there  appears  to  be  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  sap- 
ply  :  bat  in  1845  it  was  compensated  by  the  largest  importation  that  ever 
entered  the  port  of  London :  neing  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
2531  ships,  and  912,410  tons.  To  this  may  be  added  the  quantity  which 
passed  through  the  city  boundary,  and  that  brought  by  railway,  amounting 
to  68,687  tons :  Total,  3,472,007  tons,  in  1845. 

Siaitmeni  of  eoah  conveyed  to  London  by  Inland  or  Canal  Navigaiion, 

included  in  the  general  table. 

Yean.                Tonf.  Tean.  Toof. 

1802,            10,742  1807,  2,324 

1833,  4,395  1841,  33,594 

1834,  1,802  [1842,  31,519 
1^,  1,004  1844,  72,256 
lito,             1,199  1845,  68,687 

By  report  P.  IV.  of  the  Committee  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  London,  in  1838, 
a  duty  of  IZd,  per  ton  has  been  imposed  on  all  coal  entering  the  port  of 
Ixmdon,  brought  by  railways  within  a  radius  of  sixteen  miles  of  the  city  of 
London ;  ana  a  clause  has  been  introduced  into  every  railway  bill  since, 
which  could  be  effected  by  it,  imposing  that  charge  of  13J.  per  ton. 

Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  coal  imported  into  London,  1st  of 
March,  1831,  they  were  heavy  and  oppressive,  being  seven  or  eiffht  in  all, 
both  for  the  public  and  municipal  charges.  The  whole  amountof  city  dues 
now  payable  is  Is.  Id.  per  ton,  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph. 

We  had  prepared  a  chronological  statement,  at  some  length,  of  the  origi- 
nal duties  from  1695  to  1831,  their  various  modifications,  objects,  &c;  but 
as  there  is  no  utility  in  preserving  such  a  record,  we  have  omitted  it 

Classification  of  Coah  imported  into  the  Port  of  London,  and  sold  at  the 
Coal  Market,  in  tons  weight. 

DeKriptioB  of  Coals. 


1834. 


1836. 


1839. 


1842. 


1843. 


1845. 


Eaflrab,   chieflj  from) 
tira  SfewcatUe  region,  5 
Seotcb  coal, 
W«lab  coal  and  culm, 


Toot.         Tons.        ToDi. 

2,007,860  2,341,718. 2,563,224 

39,4S7l       22,664^      29,276 
S3,200|       33,970]      45,816 


TODt. 

2,660,253 

19,484 
74,982 


Toof, 

2,634,687 

12,108 
81,725 


2,080,547  2,398,352  2,638,316  2,754,719  2,628,520  3,461  ,l9t 


By  tliis  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  Welsh  coal  and  culm 
brought  to  London  has  increased  in  nine  years  145  per  cent ;  the  Scotch 
coal  has,  on  the  contrary,  diminished  in  amount  about  100  per  cent,  while 
the  English  coal  has  increased  26  per  cent,  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

In  proof  of  the  singular  increase  in  the  coal  trade  of  London,  it  has  been 
stated  that  formerly,  viz.  towards  the  commencement  of  the  business,  two 
ships  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  city  with  coals. 

In  1615,  400  sail  were  employed  in  the  coal  trade;  one  half  of  which 
number  supplied  the  demands  of  London. 
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Id  1703,  fiOO  ships  were  engaged  in  the  London  coal  trade.' 

In  1841,  6873  collier  brigs  were  employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  coal 
trade  of  the  northern  coal-field  only. 

In  1840,  the  tonnage  of  the  colliers  in  the  river  Thames  amounted  to 
2,628,323  tons. 

In  1825,  there  were  6,564  ships'  cargoes  entered  for  doty  at  the  port  of 
London. 

In  1846,  10,488  ships  cargoes,  and  the  previous  year,  11,987. 

The  largest  quantity  of  coal  sold  in  the  London  coal  market,  in  one  day, 
took  place  on  the  2 1st  October,  1844.  There  were  282  cargoes,  arooant^ 
ing  to  upwards  of  80,000  tons;  in  all,  340  cargoes  were  at  market,  only  66 
of  which  remained  unsold. 

We  annex  the  following  statement  of  the  periodical  cost  of  coal  from 
1395  to  1846,  in  the  ports  of  the  Northumberland  coal-field,  and  the  value 
of  the  same  coal  in  the  Thames. 

Table  of  the  average  Wholesale  Prices  of  the  best  Newcastle  Coals  at  ike 
Ports  of  Production  and  Consumption,  including  the  Duties  and  Dwu^ 
in  English  and  American  Currency, 


^ii.^ 

tt 

I&. 

t-.^-l 

■^2  - 
*  «  i 

'  S  » 

sn 

=  ^  !  £ 

i 

>  w  ^ 

%^^ 

a*^ 

,  ^^^ 

S^ 

«<  d. 

f.  rf. 

i.d. 

».d. 

1395 

3  4 

0  0 

1600 

3G  0 

53  0 

$13  82 

uae 

3  6 

8  0 

1810 

34  0 

53  0 

13  83 

15SQ 

0  0 

I€  0 

1890 

33  0 

37  0 

8  96 

16^6 

7  6 

00  0 

18^5 

%^   0 

39  0 

9  44 

1635 
1656 

10  0 

n  0 

00  0 
17  0 

1B30 

35  9 

33  0 

7  98 

Too*. 

Toni, 

Tcm» 

1673 

00  0 

^'l   0 

1835 

ID  9 

SI  9 

$5  08 

1701 

10  6 

18  3 

1840 

11  0 

22  0 

B   32 

1789 

19  0 

ZZ   9 

1844 

10  0 

SO  0 

4  81 

1794 

00  0 

44  L 

1846 
1847 

7  9 

n  6 

4  34 

A  great  amount  of  information,  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  coal- 
mining in  the  north,  the  prices  in  the  London  markets,  charges,  duties,  dtc., 
are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Dunn's  work  on  the  coal  trade,  1842.  Also  in 
McCulloch's  Dictionary,  and  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  coal  trade 
of  the  port  of  London.  See  also  in  this  work,  under  the  head  of  the  New- 
castle coal-field. 

It  must  be  admitted,  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  coal  in  the  Thames,  even 
with  the  official  returns  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
average  account,  unless  we  were  to  furnish  the  voluminous  detailed  list,  so 
numerous  are  the  varieties  of  (juality  and  of  consequent  gradations  of  price. 
By  the  table,  No  8,  in  the  report  of  1838,  referred  to,  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  coal  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  are  shown  to  be  no  less  than 
176  qualities,  as  follows : 

*  Report  in  1838,  Appendit,  p.  240. 
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North  of  England  coals,  163  qualities ;  Small  coals,  varioas,  9 ;  Scotch,  1 ; 
Welsh,  1 ;  Yorkshire,  2 ;  Totol,  176.» 

In  the  tables  No.  9  and  10  of  the  same  report,  it  is  shown  that  there  were 
in  the  London  coal  market,  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  the  15th  of  Sept  1837, 
86  qualities  of  coal  on  the  same  day.  The  ri?ers  Tyne  and  Weare  collieries 
tlone  supplied  1 12  varieties  of  coal,  in  1838,  the  average  prices  of  which, 
on  ship-board,  were  from  75.  to  II5.  6^. — or  from  $1.69  to  $2.78  United 
States. 

Small  coals  are  not  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  except  for  gas- 
making.  The  quantity  of  ballast  required  by  the  collier  ships  in  the  Thames, 
after  discharging,  is  ten  thousand  tons  per  week.  This  ballast,  or  gravd,  is 
raised  out  of  the  river  Thames  by  the  steam  dredgers,  which  keep  52  barges 
10  constant  employ. 

Coal  employed  in  London  for  Oas-Ughting, — It  was  in  1893  that  Mr. 
Winsor  first  exhibited  the  effect  of  gas-light,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. Since  then,  it  has  been  adopted  for  almost  every  purpose  of  illumi- 
nation, and  has  afforded  a  market  for  the  small  and  soft  coals.  Of  the 
quantity  of  coal  delivered  in  London,  it  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Brand,  in 
1834,  that  255,900  tons  were  consumed,  in  the  metropolis  and  suburbs,  in 
furnishing  gas-light  This  amount,  he  calculated,  was  equivalent  to  71,430 
tons  of  mould  candles,  at  six  to  the  pound.t 

In  t  memorandum,  published  in  1840,  on  the  <<  statistics  of  gas,**  the 
quantity  of  coal  consumed  by  the  eighteen  public  gas-work  companies  in 
London  and  the  suburbs,  is  put  down  at  a  smaller  estimate  than  Mr.  Brand's, 
namely,  tt  180,000  tons;  reduced,  probably,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  other  substances,  in  lieu  of  coal,  at  some  of  the  establishments. 
The  whole  works  furnish  1,460,000,099  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  annum,  and 
employ  25,990  persons  in  the  preparation,  and  389  lamp-lighters4  More 
recently,  1845,  a  statement  has  been  made,  that  there  were  nineteen  gas 
companies,  who  produce,  on  an  average,  19,999,999  cubic  feet  of  gas  every 
twenty-four  hours;  which  is  at  the  rate  of  3,659,999,999  cubic  feet  a  year. 
The  whole  number  of  lights  is  calculated  at  199,999.§ 

In  1838,  it  appeared  in  evidence  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  that 
the  London  gas  companies  annually  consumed  349,999  tons  of  coals — 
amounting  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  consumption  of  London. || 

Periodical  prices  of  coal  in  the  Port  of  London. — The  prices  in  the  Lon- 
don market  vary  greatly,  according  to  quality,  and  range  from  135.  to  23i. 
per  ton ;  and  the  average  for  the  tetter  description  is  probably  I85.  to  29s.9 
or  from  $4.59  to  $4.84  per  ton,  wholesale. 

A  statement  which  was  published  on  good  authority,  m  1842,  jgive  the 
following  as  the  average  wholesale  prices  per  ton  of  all  coals,  in  theTharoea, 
after  deduction  of  all  duties  and  dues,  and  also  those  of  the  northern  ports : 


Prices  in  the  Port  of  London. 

K\  NewcasUe  and 
Sunderland. 

Yean. 

Steam  Coal. 

Gas  Coals. 

1830 
1840 
1841 

X.  «.  d. 
0  19  6 
0  17  6 
0  16  9 

Doilart, 
4.74 
4.t6 
4.07 

£.t.  d, 
0  19  4 
0  16  S 
0  15  0 

Doilart. 
4.70 
3.83 
3.65 

X.  t.  d. 
0  U  4 
0  110 
0  11  0 

Doilart. 

a.«7 

2.67 

•  The  varieties  of  Welsh  coal  are  lerj  nameroas. 

t  History  of  Fossil  Fuel,  p.  422.      ^  McCalloch ;  also  the  sUtement  ofMr.  Ward,  1845. 

t  Miainf  Joomal,  1840.  I  MiaatM  of  evidence,  1838,  p.  196. 
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Prices  of  Coab,—T^  bighert  price  dnigad  in  1843,  at  the  dipping 
pom,  for  coal  exported  for  gas-lighting,  was  6s.  6dl,  ■■  $1^  per  ton ;  aid 
the  highest  price  charged  for  coal  suited  to  steam  purposes,  wasSi.,  m^%\M 
per  ton.  The  London  Gas-light  Company  contracted,  in  that  year,  with 
parties  to  deliver  Peareth  Walls-end  coal  lo  the  extent  of  85,000  to  40,000 
tons  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  Of.  10^,  ■■  91.00  per  ton.  A  northern 
coal  proprietor  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  <<  the  actnal  cost  of  oar  best 
coal  IS  55.,  ■■  $1.20  per  ton,  which  we  sell  for  Of.,  ■■  91.44  per  ton,  leafing 
a  pro6t  of  I5.,  a  90.24  per  ton.  The  actual  cost  of  o«r  infenor  coal  is 
If.  3i/.,  «■  90.30  per  ton,  which  we  sell  for  i3f.8dl,  «■  $0.78,  leafing  a  profit 
of  90.48  per  ton."« 

By  official  returns  of  that  date,  it  appeared  that  the  average  cost  of  all  the 
coals  exported  from  Great  Britain  was  7f.,  ■■  91^  per  ton.  The  tarifl^ 
thcfefore,  imposed  in  1842,  amounted  to  an  af erage  of  45  per  cent  in  foreign 
ships,  and  near  33  per  cent,  in  English  fe8se]s.t 

TI16  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  average  prices  of  the 
best  coal,  as  well  as  anthracite,  per  ton,  in  the  rifer  Thames,  in  the  foDowing 
years. 


TMn. 

Best  bltamlnoiM  coals. 

C(Ml.                     1 

*    ••    ^ 

Dollars. 

Osnsral  nags. 

£    «.     4, 

DoUua. 

1838 
1840 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 

1     3     0 
1     1     0 
19     0 
18    0 
1     3    0 
15    0 
17    0 

5.56 
5.08 
4.60 
4.36 
5.33 
3.63 
4.13 

18t.  to  d5f.  ^ 
17f.  to  83f. 
16f.  to  31f. 
15t.  to  30t. 
17f.  to  33t.  9iL 
14t.  to30t. 
13t.  to  SOt. 

1     7    0 
1     6    0 
1     0    0 
1     0    0 

0  19    0 

1  1    0 
116 

6.53 
6.99 
4.84 
4.84 
4.60 
5.08 
6.56 

We  have  condensed,  from  several  tables,  an  account  of  the  periodical 
contract  prices  of  the  best  Newcastle  coals,  per  chaldron  of  25}  cwt,  and 
per  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  which  were  supplied  to  public  institutions^  in  English 
and  American  currency. 


QreflQWiell  HospUsl. 

BeWttni  Boflpluk 

ChslscA 
UosplljM. 

V«an 

CltKtd, 

Ton  in 

Ton  In 

Tears. 

£   s.   d. 

T  eji  1h 

V«mt«, 

CttM4. 

Tofi 

£t*i. 

rroB. 

Doll. 

173a 

1740 
1760 
1700 
1770 
1780 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1890 

1    4  e 
1     9  0 
1     7  7i 
1   12  8 
1     9  li 
1   17  3t 
1   14  4! 
9  117 
S    0  8 
9    6  9 

0  19    7 

1  3     9 
1     2     1 
1     6    9 
13    3 
I     9  10 
17     6 
9     1     3 
9    3    6 
1   16    7 

4,79 

bM 
6.30  , 
6,59 
6.68 
7J6 
6.60 
9.90 
11.64 
B.SO 

1830 
1339 

1834 

1833 
1836 
IS37 
1838 

1  19  11 
1     4    3 

£.38 
4.66 

3.01 
3.93 
4.19 
6.14 

6^ 

1816 
I89Q 
IS25 

i&m 

IS31 
1839 

9  10  10 
9    6    9 
3    9    9 
1  13  10 
1     7     3 

9.80 
8.82 
8-20 
6.60 

1  3  0 

1  to 

1  t  6 

6J7 

9.33 

6.46 

Ton. 

0  14  11 
0  16    g 

0  17    3 

1  i    3 
1     1  11 

TOB. 

1334 
1836 
1837 

0  le  6 

t    4    6 

AM 

^  Milling  Joaraal,  March,  1849. 
t  *'  Obsert ationt  6n  tlie  propoted  datiM,'*  1841,  p.  7. 

X  ParliamenUry  Tablet  of  the  ReTenae,  ComnMrc*.  ud  Popoltttoa  of  IIm  UailsA  Bsfr 
doin ;  and  the  Report  on  Uie  Coal  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Londoa. 
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Britisk  tjiQiorf  duties  an  Coals. 


Ytart. 

£    «.     4, 

DoUan. 

per  chaldron. 

1787 

0  16  10 

7.47 

1819 

0    8    8 

0.64 

do 

1834 

8    0 

0.48 

ton 

1835   to  1843 

Free. 

1849   to  1845^ 

0    1    0 
0    0    6 

0.84 
0.13 

do    in  forei^  vessels, 
do    in  colonial  vessels. 

1845    to  1847 

Free. 

Tabkof  British  export  duties  on  Coals :  caUtd  by  the  trade  «  Tht 

sea  duty:* 


Ymm. 


Details. 


£94  DoUt 


Per  N«wca»- 

Ue  chald.  of 

5Scwt. 


£.   «.  d.  Dote- 


Ptr  um  oTM 


1680 
1696 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1819 
tol8Sl,S8d  Aof. 

From  33d  Aag . 
1831 


6  0 
5  0 

0  16  6 

1  S  8 


1.26 
1.36 
3.73 
5.38 


1    6  0  6.05 


Large  and  imall  coal, 

Larga  coal, 

SoDf  11  coal  and  calm. 


1843 
1845,  Maj  8tb.  | 


In  British  Teasels, 
'Forign  shipping, 
British  vessels, 
British  « 
Foreign  " 
British  « 
(Foreign    " 

Datj  repealed,  and  in  lien  an  ad  valorem  dntj  of  lOt.) 
per  iflOO,  British  vessels.  ) 

The  dntj  ceased  16ih  Aag.  1834,  foreign  vessels, 
The  English  doties  on  foreign  exports  of  coal  were  re-"| 
mitted  altogether  lith  Aug.  1834 ;  except  as  regards  I 
Rnssia  and  Holland  ;  these  states  not  recognixing  f 
the  reciprocity  duties.  J 

r  ™->  --..1  5  British  vessels  to  for»n  countries. 

Large  coal,  iForeiin    " 

Small  coal  and  cnlm,    ?^^J;~"*'  *^  ''*"'"  *'*>"*^-' 

With  the  additional  cnarse  of  5  per  cent. 

The  Uriff  of  1843  was  found  to  have  a  banefol  effect 
Qpon  the  trade ;  and  it  enabled  coal  miners  of  France, 
Prussia,  and  Belgium  to  advance  their  produce,  and 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  the  English  coals. 

Bj  Treasury  letters,  the  shipping  of  several  foreign 
countries  were  admitted  to  ship  English  coal  on  the 
same  footing  as  British  vessels. 

The  export  duties  on  coal  and  cnlm  in  British  vessels) 
were  removed.  { 


1  10 
1  10 
6  10 
8  4 
6  8 
3  0 
10  0 
Fret. 

3  4 
6  8 
8    0 

4  3 


0.44 
0.44 
1.41 
3.00 
1.86 

0.48 
3.43 

Free. 
0.80 
1.63 
0.48 
1.00 


I    4    0 
Free. 


8 

4 

1     0 

8    0  0.48 


1X0 

Free. 

0.48 
0.96 
0.34 


iVoftf.— With  regard  to  these  tables  of  import  and  export  duties,  it  seems 
impossible  to  form  positively  correct  returns.  Even  the  official  parliamentinr 
records  abound  in  discrepancies,  although  they  are  seldom  of  material 
importance. 

Cubn  is  either  the  small  of  anthracite,  or  a  mixture  of  all  sizes,  as  they 
were  mined. 

Coke  is  locally  termed  cinders  in  certain  coal-fields,  and  is  so  returned  in 
the  tablei  of  exportation. 
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Comptritif  e  uUe  or  tttleineiit  of  the  in^ort  Aak$  leried  bjr  the  principal 
European  conntries  preriously  to  1842;  prepared  with  adme  modificatioiia 
from  the  speech  in  Parliament  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Jone,  1842. 


lnl»~ 

inlM 

OoSBtriM. 

per  ton 
a.    d. 

Par-ton. 
a.    d. 

V.8.4ollan. 

a  9 

a  5 

S    9 

a  6 

» to  Ja          (dnttee. 

4    0 
8    0 

0  10 
4    0 

i*t0.19       relMMa. 
—  $0.96   wHh    other 

Eiafdom  of  the  two  SieUiM, 

Pree. 

«l  7  iorim  iB  l6S8,)  of  lOf.  Id.                  i 

a  10 

Pree. 

a  10 

[Hot.  1848. 

^^^     '  IftoBi  other  eoontriei. 

S    9 

11    8 

Pree. 

taken  off  in  1899. 

DMMri[» 

t   6 

a  0 

»$a7a 

awodm,  (wboUy  abolished  19th  Oct,  18430 

10    0 

4    0 

a  0 

-■$oja 

—  $0.78 

Hamborgy  U  per  ceot,  atf  valcrtm, 
PmtmpTf  16  per  cent,  ad  Mlorm, 

8    0 

-i$i.aa 

Pree.  i 

S    0 

large  — $0.48 

1  to  all  porta  except  Holland  and 

'■•^•^»   ^  renUt^'alto^ether  in  1845, 

1    0 

anaU—$OJM 

free. 

for  Briliah  thipping. 

'•{ 

4    0 

large— $0.88 

(in  foreign  f  hipt, 

a  0 

•nail— $0.48 

United  Sutea  of  America,                     $1.68 

7    0 

7    3* 

—$1.76 

Bj  firtue  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  Great  Britain  in  1837,  and  of  a  more 
recent  convention  of  the  fil\h  November,  1842,  with  Belgium,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Low  Countries  [Holland]  admitted  the  veaaela  of  the  two  former 
atatea  on  the  same  footing  as  her  national  veaaela.  Henoe  it  followa  that 
the  entry  of  coal  in  Holland  may  be  considered  as  free. 

Effect  of  the  Remission  of  the  British  Tariff  duties  on  Coal,  in  1845. 

The  effect  of  the  alteration  of  the  tariff,  in  fiicilitating  the  trade  in  coal  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  will  be  aeen  from  the  ibllowing  atatement : 

From  1813  to  1834,  while  the  Belgian  cMla,  received  coastwiae,  were 
taied  by  France  with  a  duty  of  only  25.  9d.  per  ton,  thoae  of  En^and  were 
charged  135.  9</.  per  ton.  In  1834,  the  French  duty  on  the  English  coala 
waa  reduced  to  85.  per  ton,  and  the  Belgian  duty  waa  equaliz^ ;  at  the 
aame  time,  the  English  export  duty  was  taken  off  altogether. 

The  immediate  influence  upon  the  coal  trade  of  the  three  countriea  waa 
remarkable.  During  the  three  years  succeeding  1834,  the  Engliah  coala 
almost  entirely  replaced,  along  the  coast  of  France,  not  only  the  Belgiaa, 
but  the  indigenous  coals,  which  had  previously  been  shipped,  coaatwiae,  in 
great  quantities  from  the  port  of  Dunkirk.  In  the  interior,  the  importation 
of  Belgian  coal  continued  to  advance,  though  leaa  quickly  than  the  En|^h. 


.t 


MTdm. 
8,967 


Hetrieal  Qaintala. 
'  British  coals  imported  into  France,       489,438  « 
Belgian    and   French    indigenoual 
In  1834<(j      coals  exported  from  Dunkirk  to  V    630,860  —     63,360 
other  French  porta,  J 

Entire  importa  from  Belgiom, 
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Metricil  QoinUili.  Saglith  Tom. 

{British  cods  imported  into  France,    2,226,057  «*  219^27  7 
or  by  the  English  retnrns,  272,138  > 

Belgian  and  indigenous  coals  sent  \ 
from    Dunkirk,    coastwise,    to  V      99,365  »      9,796 
other  French  ports,  j 

^Entire  imports  from  Belgium,  780,429 

In  1842,    British  coals  imported  into  France,  515,975 

''  1843,      do.        do.     being  now  subject  to  an  ex- 
port duty,  only  amounted  to  458,594 
<'  1844,      do.        do.      still  lower  amount,  412^908 
*"  1845,      do.        The  export  duties  wholly  removed,             647,967 
In  1845,  the  absurd  English  export  duty  of  45.  per  ton  on  coals  was  taken 
off;  and  the  effect  produced  on  the  general  trade  was  a  greatly  increased 
exportation;  advancing  from  1,698,481  tons  in  1844,  to  2,531,282  tODftin 
1845,  or  49  per  cent,  increase  in  that  year. 

Omparative  nrices  of  English  and  Foreign  Bituminous  Coab  ddmni 
including  the  British  duty  of  1842,  of  two  shillings  per  ton, 

lDl84a,    AlR«ae«.       {  K'jJ"^ '"'JJ'*"''"" 
A.  ««.«*»..  {J^f^  £ 

At  Havre,  English  do. 

Abrogation  of  the  duty  on  Exported  Coal,  since  the  Tarif  of  IQA2. 

In  June,  1844,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Lord  Harry  Vane,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  abrogate  the  tax  imposed,  in  1842,  on  exported  coal.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  the  proposition  were,  the  admitted  embarrassments  of 
the  coal  trade ;  the  insignificant  produce  of  the  duty — particularly  as  at  the 
present  time  there  was  a  surplus  revenue.  When  the  export  duty  was  taken 
o(r,  in  1835,  the  foreign  trade  continued  to  increase,  until  the  re-imposition 
of  the  duty  in  1842,  and  the  new  tax  had  lefl  a  greater  displacement  of 
labour  and  capital,  than  if  the  old  duty  had  been  lefl  on.  In  1842,  the 
quantity  exported  to  foreign  countries  [exclusive  of  the  colonies,]  was 
1,664,450  tons;  in  1843,  it  was  1,547,000  tons,  although  the  demand  on 
the  continent  had  increased.  Another  effect  of  the  duty  was,  that  northern 
eoantries,  which  formerly  took  unscreened  coal,  now  take  small  coal,  which 
returns  the  smallest  amount  of  profit  to  the  trade.  The  duty  caused  the 
greatest  distress  in  the  trade,  having  deprived  the  people  of  one  day's  labour 
m  the  week. 

The  proposition  was  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
disputed  LK>rd  Harry  Vane's  statements. 

He  questioned  the  diminished  exportations.  If  the  year  1841  were  com- 
pared with  1843,  it  would  show  an  increase,  and  the  latter  was  the  fair  and 
proper  comparison  to  make;  because  in  the  year  1842  the  trade  was  affected 

*  R^tQin^  det  Traymaz  SUtiitiqaet  de  PadminittntioD  dm  mines,  m  1838.  Tbert  art 
••  QinaporUnt  diicrepancief  between  the  ofidal  retornt  of  France  aad  tboee  of  £nflud. 
t  Dean,  p.  833. 
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b?  the  umomiceiiieiit,  made  in  March,  that  the  eoal  duliea  were  to  be 
alteied;  as  waa  proved  by  the  6ct  that  the  eiporU  in  the  eariaer  half  4)f  thai 
year,  eaeeeded  by  some  hundred  of  thouflanda  thoae  in  the  latter  half* 

He  qaestimied  whether  the  duty  had  afteted  the  trade  at  all ;  and  in* 
stanced  the  eonreaponding  decline  in  the  amonnt  eiported  to  the  eoioniea 
where  there  had  been  no  variation  of  doty. 

Again,  as  to  the  quantity  sent  froni  other  porta  to  London,  to  which  there 
had  abo  been  no  variation  of  duty,  there  waa  also  a  diminntioa 

It  had  been  formerly  said,  that  the  duty  would  rain  the  trade  with  Franoeb 
but  it  had  increased  since  1841 ;  also  that  with  Raaaia. 

The  persons  interested  in  the  coal  trade  used  to  oomplain  that  they  conld 
find  no  market  for  their  small  coal.  Since  the  alteration  of  the  duty,  the 
amount  of  small  coal  exported,  bad  increased  firom  148,000  lone  in  184t, 
to  456,000  tons  in  I843.t 

Yielding  to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
trade,  the  Minister,  in  1845,  removed  all  the  export  dutiea  on  coal.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  that  salutary  measure  was  immediately  experienced.  The 
consequent  increase  in  the  export  trade,  was  as  foDows : 

The  entire  United  Kingdom,  forty-nine  per  cent;  port  of  Stockton  on 
Tees,  twenty  per  cent.;  Newcastle,  seventy-six  per  cent.;  Sanderiandf 
ninety-five  per  cent 

The  following  abstract  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  character  and  dis> 
tribution  of  the  coal  which  is  annually  exported  from  England  and  Wales 
to  ibreign  countries  and  British  possessions  abroad. 


PlacM  of  ExpoTtaUon. 

Datei. 

Toiii. 

Placet  of  Bxpofftatloii. 

D«tM. 

Tou. 

ri834 

970 

ri898 

61,399 

To  Belgiam, 

^1838 

9,970 

1834 

79,186 

C1840 

4,430 

1837 

99,975 

1810 

9,316 

To  Denmark, 

1840 

196,779 

1817 

6,496 

1841 

151,146 

1831 

31,879 

1844 

140,608 

1834 

85,914 

1845 

168,158 

To  Russia, 

1839 

78,054 

1831 

193,445 

1840 

98,370 

1834 

94,447 

1841 

77,159 

1836 

197,833 

1844 

94,144 

To  HolUnd, 

1839 

180,340 

1845 

150,499 

1840 

905,757 

1831 

6,150 

1841 

906,060 

To  Sweden, 

1834 
1840 

11,658 
91,539 

1844 
1845 

97,970 
139,988 

1841 

96,941 

1788 

184,773 

1831 

3,774 

1809 

9,860 

To  Norway, 

1834 
1838 

3,573 
14,630 

1890 
1830 

94,800 
50,340 

1841 

15,894 

To  France, 

1839 

37,530 

1836 

90,649 

1838 

41,6^0 

To  Italy, 

1838 

96,709 

1834 

48,948 

1844 

65  003 

1836 

167,170 

1845 

97,338 

1838 

804,600 

*  The  real  UDOiuti  aro  thM».1841,  1,848;»4  tou|  184a»  Ijm/M  lMa| 
1,845361  Uma;  1845,  S,581,aSa. 
t  ParUameiitary  Debats. 
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PUcea  of  Bzporutloii. 

Dttei. 

Tom. 

Plaeei  of  Exportation. 

Datei. 

Toot. 

ri840 

394,954 

ri83l 

15,103 

1841 

451,003 

1834 

39,855 

1842 

515,975 

1836 

30,820 

To  France, 

1843 

458,594 

1837 

46,574 

1844 

412,902 

1838 

57,175 

1845 

647,967 

To  United  States 

1839 

52,930 

Pint  9  moDths  of 

1847 

1,026,000 

of  America, 

1840 

77,659 

To  Portugal, 

<1831 

1837 

n819 

6,402 
20,966 

1841 
1842 

52,273 
68,407 

71,497 

1844 

29339 

1825 

1 10,264 

1845 

58,381 

To  British  posses- 
tioQS,  [aggrregate] 

1834 

.    1841 

1843 

1844 

177,721 
344,7-29 
307,000 
278,943 

To  East  Indies  and 
Ceylon, 

U846 
1830 
1832 
1841 

57,903 
4,043 
6,473 

63,920 

1845 

375,302 

1844 

28,331 

fl831 

44,033 

U845 

85,689 

1834 

50,258 

1831 

48,536 

To  Germany, 

1836 
1838 
1840 

66,720 
100,960 
121,391 

To   British  West 
Indies, 

1840 
1841 
1844 

82,564 
71,311 
77,338 

1841 

173,437 

11845 

102,339 

1844 

171,865 

To  Foreign  West 

1844 

26,592 

1845 

227,539 

Indies, 

1845 

22,154 

f  1831 

15,956 

To  Malta, 

1844 

48,546 

1834 

23,787 

(1845 

52,397 

1837 

49,925 

To    Turkey    and 

1844 

34,448 

To  ProBsia  proper, 

1841 

116,296 

j  Greece, 

(  1845 

66,776 

1843 

148,197 

To  Algiers, 

1844 

17,564 

1844 

95,306 

1845 

20,889 

1845 

184,487 

iTo  British  North 

1844 

58,998 

}  1842 

7,260 

America, 

1845 

79,359 

To  Egypt, 

1843 

1844 

13,000 
23,866 

To  Braxils, 

;i844 
1845 

90,601 
30,038 

1845 

48,063 

To  Channel 

U844 

65,900 

Islands, 

1845 

55,588 

Many  of  the  smaller  exportations  are  generally  classed  together,  and  tre 
not  separately  enumerated  in  the  returns  usually  published. 


GENERAL  EXPOBTATION. 

Parliamentary  Returns  of  the  CxraRts  ofCoal,  Culm,  and  Coke,  shipped 
from  (he  port^  of  he  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  British 
settlements  abroad;  and  the  Declared  Value  thereof  on  t^tJiji-Ujurd. 

The  English  conicnercia  and  financial  year  closes  on  the  5th  of  Janntry. 


trWetl  wen  rvMjttdi  Aur 

15,  im. 


|T««n.  I  Tom. 


jB2a  |3 1 1.498 

lass  I5«,se4 


Tfltrt. 


183D 
IHll 

1833 
1834 


Tom. 


504, 4T9 
^10,831 
aS8,446 

€34.4I§ 


IVon  ISM  to  l^kl. 


r«a» 


IS35 

iA3e 

1H37 

1S3S 
IB40 
184] 


T*M* 


736,060 
d1 6,8614 
MtS.filO 
1,313,709 
1 ,449,417 
1,606,313 
,84g,294 


£944,89!^ 
333,S€I 
431,545 

4S^,950 
541,609 

675,287 


tS4A 

184$ 

Fint  nine  monliii  ori94T 


Co«l»  Efporte4klfi4 


Y«iri. 


184i 
I84S 
1S44 


Tout. 


l,99$,50«|jr73MT4 
1^845,861  690,414 
1,754,171 1    CllJ4i 


F>«v* 
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Table  of  the  annual  Revenue,  or  amount  of  Duty  received  by  Great 
Britain  from  sea-borne  coals  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  to  foreign 
ports. 


Before  tbe  Doty  wtt 
UkenoffinAug  15,1834. 

After  the  Dnty  wae  ttken 

off,  Aug.  15,  1834,  to 

March,  1849. 

Sahject  to  the  Tariff 
of  184S.* 

Teara. 

Dutj. 

Yetrf. 

Doty. 

Teare. 

Doty. 

1838 
1839 
1830 
1831 
1833 
1834 

£34,450 
37,500 
56,900 
50,000 
64,710 
35,000 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1810 
1841 

£  6,001 
8,667 
8,910 
7,633 
8,600 
6,900 
11,935 

1843 
1843 

1844 

£  57,415 
131,304 
118,000 

Duty  remoTed  in  1846.| 

1845 
1816 

£  17,378 
Free. 

For  a  table  of  the  annual  amount  and  value  of  Coal  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  France,  see  France. 

Return  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
June  17,  1847,  of  British  vessels  laden  with  coal,  culm  and  cinders,  for  the 
six  years  preceding  1847,  and  entered  outwards,  from  the  several  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Tearf. 

Numbi>r  of 
Briiith  vetMt. 

Foreljjn    1       Total       1  Duly  paid  by    Duty  paid  by 
vetstflt.   '    Number.    |6ritiih  veiMt.  foreign  vee'ls. 

Total 
duties. 

1840 
!     1844 
'     1846 

5,275 
5,954 
7,323 

3,830   1       9,095 
4,095         10,049 
5,578   1     13,801 

£  1,539      £  5,559 
73,655          40,585 
None.          None. 

£    7,098 
114,180 
None. 

Increase  in  these  six  years,  142  per  cent. 

ROYALTIES,  TRIBUTE,  RENT,  OR  GALEAGE,  IN  THE  ENGLISH  COAL-FIELDS. 

In  an  account  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field,  communicated  by  M.  Piot  to  the 
Annales  dcs  Mines,  the  subject  of  royalties  and  leases  in  the  English  coal 
mines  is  not  overlooked.  We  make  a  few  notes  from  that  article,  premis- 
ing that  they  have  the  disad?antage  of  a  double  translation,  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  languages. 

Of  the  48  coal  mines  upon  the  Tyne,  the  author  states  t|i^t  fi\e  only  are 
worked  by  their  proprietors.  The  rest  are  leased  to  one  or  several  adven- 
turers; the  stock  being  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  which  never 
exceed  sixty-four.  This  stock  is  apportioned  between  the  members  of  the 
company,  at  their  convenience;  and  each  individual  is  responsible  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  interest  he  holds  in  the  enterprise. 

All  these  leases  arc  established  upon  a  common  principle,  and  for  a  period 
of  from  21  to  40  years.  The  proprietor  of  the  soil  receives  a  rent,  to  which 
the  nnme  of  Roi/alty  has  been  given,  and  which  is  determined  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — The  probable  profit  of  the  enterprise  is  first  estimated,  with 
as  much  exactness  as  possible.  This  profit  is  regarded  as  a  sum  resulting 
from  the  accumulation  of  a  capital  and  its  interest  during  the  duration  of 
the  lease.     They  then  calculate  the  annuity  which  it  ought  to  pay,  to  com- 

*  Taiation  and  the  faoding  f  jatem,  by  J.  R.  McCalloch,  1844,  p.  486. 
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pletely  reimbarae  this  capital  and  interest,  at  the  end  of  a  term  a  little  shorter 
than  that  to  which  the  lease  extends — 19  or  20  years,  for  example,  if  the 
lease  is  for  21  years.  This  aoDuity  constitutes  the  rent,  which  the  prq>rie- 
tary  ought  to  receife. 

The  royalty  is  not  an  entirely  fixed  sum :  it  varies  with  the  products  of 
the  mine.  With  regard  to  coals,  it  used  to  be  based  upon  the  measure  or 
number  of  chaldrons  :  but  since  1834  it  is  now  fixed  at  so  much  per  ton 
weight. 

The  proprietors'  rent,  tribute,  right,  or  royalty,  varies  from  5  pence  to  18 
pence  [Ofr.  52c.  to  Ifr.  75c.]  per  Newcastle  chaldron,  of  2  tons  13  cwt, 
each. 

Upon  the  Tyne  the  maximum  is  one  shilling  and  three  pence  per  chal- 
dron, and  its  minimum  is  two  pence.  The  mean  royalties,  for  the  districts 
of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  is  5  or  6  pence  per  ton. 

Sometimes  at  the  commencement  of  a  work,  the  owner  undertakes  to 
renew  the  lease  for  a  second  period,  but  that  practice  b  not  common.* 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  royalties  press  more  heavily  upon  the 
coal  producer  than  in  England.  In  Bohemia  the  established  right,  by  law, 
is  that  the  ^'Seigneur*'  receives  the  tithe  [lOth]  of  all  the  coal  raised :  in  other 
words,  for  every  ten  tons  extracted,  one  tenth  is  the  property  of  the  lord. 
In  the  coal  basin  of  Blanzy,  in  France,  it  appears,  from  registers  from  1528 
to  1640,  that  the  lords  of  the  soil  exacted  one  third,  and  sometimes  two 
thirds,  of  all  the  coal  raised  in  the  mines  there.  They  are  now  from  1-lOth 
to  l-40th. 

In  the  English  mining  districts  the  lord's  tribute  varies  according  to  the 
local  circumstances  of  the  mine,  from  1-lOth  to  l-32d  part  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  ore.t 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  the  mines  pay  a  royalty  of  one  tenth. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  relations  of  lessor  and  lessee  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  adjusted. 

BnNING  LEASES  IN  THE  NEWCASTLE  COAL  FIELD. 

Under  this  head,  we  shall  quote  the  entire  passage  in  Mr.  Dunn's  account 
of  this  coal-field.  *'  The  general  mode  of  letting  collieries,  throuffhoat  the 
whole  of  the  district,  is  by  the  ten  of  440  bolls=  18^  Newcastle  chaldrons,  of 
53  cwt.  each ;  [?]  a  certain  annual  rent  being  payable,  half-yearly,  on  account ; 
calculated  at  about  §  the  expected  yearly  tonnage  amount.  The  rate  of 
royalty,  thus  reserved,  varies  from  i  to  l-20th  of  the  net  value  raised,  accord- 
ing to  the  capital  embarked,  and  other  circumstances.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily occur  that  the  most  valuable  collieries  are  let  at  the  highest  rates; 
by  reason  of  the  enormous  capital  required  to  establish  some  of  them. 

As  the  lessees  are  made  to  pay,  half-yearly,  a  proportionate  ceruin  rent, 
so  are  they  allowed  to  make  up  for  such  advance,  out  of  the  workings  of 
succeeding  years.  [This  is  called  making  up  shorts.]  But  itoflen  happens 
that  unforeseen  difficulties  so  hamper  the  lessees,  that  the  shorts  are  never 
made  up ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  landlord  both  saves  his  mine  and  pockets 
the  adventurers'  money. 

To  guard  against  casualties,  power  is  reserved,  by  lessees,  to  vacate  the 
colliery,  by  giving  twelve  months'  notice ;  but  they  are  bound  to  leave  it  in 

•  AaMlM  dM  MiDM,  Vol.  L  1843. 

t  Mr.  John  Taylor  on  the  Mining  Economy  ofCorawall  and  DeTon.  Geol.  Traat.  Vol.  11. 
old  I 
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an  open  and  tenantable  state.     They  are  also  liable  to  all  damage  done  to 
the  surface,  in  the  course  of  working."* 

Leases  of  Coal  Mines  in  Cumberland, — Precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
Newcastle  di8trict.t 

Leases  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, — "The  seams  of  coal  being  speci- 
fied, a  certain  annual  rent  is  agreed  to,  per  foot  thick  per  acre,  and  the  tenant 
agrees  to  work  away,  or  pay  &r,  an  agreed  number  of  acres  per  annum. 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  a  plan  and  admeasurement  is  made  of  the  quan- 
tity so  taken,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rent:  each  year's  working  being 
coloured  differently.  The  amount  of  rent  ranges  from  £5Q  to  jf  100  per 
acre  per  annum.  Taking  a  three  feet  seam  (at  a  ton  per  cubic  yard,)  to 
contain  4840  tons,  three  quarters  of  which  are  producible=3630  tons; 
and  they  to  be  sold  at  55.  each,  it  would  amount  to  jf907 ;  in  which  case 
;^I00  would  amount  to  l-9th,  or  about  6id,  per  ton.''|  Mr.  Dunn,  how- 
ever, considers  that  this  principle  is  by  no  means  so  clear  and  practicable 
as  by  the  ton,  or  by  the  amount  of  sales  ;  because  the  preparatory  workings 
of  a  colliery  are  in  no  shape  to  be  measured. 

lVay'Le€ttjes, — Owners  and  lessees  of  coal  mines,  are  often  necessitated 
to  obtain  permission  to  pass  through  intermediate  lands.  In  this  case,  a 
treaty  is  entered  into  for  this  right  of  passage,  and  the  rent  agreed  on  is 
termed  the  wny4e.ave.  Of  course  it  is  very  variable  in  its  amount;  and  in 
the  cases  where  the  lands  of  several  proprietors  must  be  traversed  by  a  rail- 
road, the  dues  or  charges  are  often  very  considerable.  Thus,  it  is  very  ad- 
vantageous to  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  a  public  way. 

When  several  mines  use  the  same  railroad,  they  pay  a  toll  or  rent  to  the 
party  who  has  constructed  it,  and  at  the  same  time  another  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil.  The  way-leaves  vary  from  2^  pence  to  2^  pence  per  ton,  per 
mile:  the  mean  is  about  two  pence. 

The  mine  which  pays  the  highest  rent  or  toll  for  the  establishment  of  a 
way-leave  road,  gives  35.  9^.  per  ton,  transported  to  the  point  of  shipment 
In  this  same  mine,  the  rent  has  varied  from  35.  6^^.  to  25.  and  M.,  according 
to  the  number  of  tons  extracted. 

The  first  cost  or  payment  made  on  these  roads,  or  way-leaves,  extends  to 
.£350  [8750  francs]  per  mile.  The  road  from  Stanhope  to  the  Tyne,  <£250 
[6250  francs]  per  mile.  A  mile  of  road  occupies  an  area  of  six  acres;  and 
the  land  costs  from  <£300  to  i^400  an  acre.§ 

In  the  progress  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry  in  1836,  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  was  given  on  the  subject  of  way-leaves.  It  appeared 
that  the  tonnage  rates  varied  from  \d,  up  to  3c/.  per  ton  per  mile.|| 

Prepared  Fuel, — composed  of  various  proportions  of  coal-dust,  peat, 
coal  tar,  or  other  combustibles  and  clay  or  argillaceous  matter;  see  numer- 
ous details,  collected  under  the  heads  of  South  Wales,  Holland,  China, 
F'landers,  Ireland,  &c. 

Assessing  of  the  Coal  Mines  in  Great  Britain  for  Rates  and  Taxes, — 
This  being  a  species  of  property,  liable  like  any  other  to  the  operation  of 
taxation,  has  at  times  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  legal 
profession  and  the  county  magistracy,  in  the  mineral  districts. 

•  Dunn.  Hist,  of  the  Coal  Trade,  1844  p.  171. 
t  Ibid.— p.  134. 
X  Ibid. 

i  Annnles  de  Minet,  M.  Plot,  Vol.  I.  \S4%,  p.  141. 
II  Parliamenury  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  in  1836. 
IS 
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Collieries  are  subject  to  two  distinct  principles  of  rating ;  go? emed  bj 
different  rules,  and  subject  to  different  allowances  or  deductions :  and  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  these  two  subject  matters  distinct,  in  the  rating. 

We  cannot  enter  into  details  here,  beyond  showing,  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Bicheno,  to  the  magistrates  of  Carmarthenshire,  S.  \f  ales,  the  principle 
adopted,  in  the  rating  of  coal  mines.  Although,  it  was  allowed,  no  uui- 
form  principle  has  been  presenred  throughout  the  country. 

I.  Coai  Mines, — That  which  is  rated  here  is  the  underground  operationt 
for  obtaining  one  of  the  natural  products  of  the  earth,  with  the  machinery; 
and  can  claim  no  allowance  for  repairs  or  insurance. 

The  Royalty,  Rent,  or  Galeage,  paid  to  the  proprietor,  becomes  the  crite* 
rion  of  the  rateable  ? alue  of  a  cwil  mine ;  subject,  of  course,  to  the  review^ 
of  what  is  the  falueat  the  time  of  rating. 

II.  7^  Surface  Land  lying  out  of,  or  above,  the  mines  :  that  which  if 
occupied  by  railroads,  tramroads,  engines,  machinery,  and  the  like.  From 
its  value,  a  liberal  deduction  should  be  made  for  repairs,  to  maintain  them 
in  a  state  to  command  the  rent.  They  may  sometimes  be  a  pari  of  tbe 
mine;  sometimes  not:  in  either  case  they  are  liable  to  be  rated. 

Provideni  Institutions — Casualties  and  Diseases  of  Colliers  and  Miners. 
— See  some  statistics  collected  together,  in  the  introductory  portion  of  this 
volume. 

With  regard  to  government  interference  on  the  subject  of  accidents  inci- 
dent to  the  working  of  the  mines,  Mr.  Dunn  observes,  **I  am  free  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  well  digested  measures  of  legislation  would  not  only  be  beneficial 
to  the  owners  of  mining  property  of  every  description,  but  would  also  tend, 
very  materially,  to  save  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  ad- 
vance their  civilization  and  intellectual  attainments."* 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  coal  mining  is  upwards  of  500,000. 

fVire  Ropes  and  Cables. — See  some  valuable  details  collected  together 
under  the  head  of  Prussia. 

Besides  these,  we  would  refer  to  some  valuable  communications,  during 
the  last  ten  years^  in  the  Mining  Journal  of  London ;  also  in  the  American 
Railroad  Journal,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
f  »r  some  time  past. 

Weight  of  English  Coal,— Usage  of  the  Trade.— The  average  weight 
of  the  Wairs-end  coal  is  stated  to  be  76,945  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  Specific 
gravity,  1.203 ;  weighing  28  cwt.  8  lbs.  per  London  chaldron. 

The  London  chaldron  is  sometimes  estimated  at  2(5^  and  sometimes  25} 
cwt.,  in  the  trade,  but  all  these  discrepancies  have  terminated,  since  the 
practice  of  selling  coal  by  measure,  instead  of  by  the  ton,  has  been  abandoned. 
The  various  weights,  measures,  and  denominations  employed  under  tlie  old 
system  are  detailed  in  our  preliminary  tables.  The  respective  density  of  all 
the  British  coals  appear  in  ttie  tables  of  analysis  at  the  end  of  this  work. 

Profits  of  the  Coal  Bfiner, — While  the  owners  of  the  coal  lands  have 
accumulated  large  fortunes,  from  the  rental  of  their  coal  in  the  mine,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  operative  miner  and  the  merchant  have  been  equally 
fortunate.  The  great  competition  in  this  mineral  fuel  may  have  produced 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  produccrb'  profits,  and  of  confining  them  to 
moderate  limits. 

Instead  of  the  business  of  coal  mining  being,  generally  faking,  an  ad- 
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▼antageoas  one,  it  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  the  reverse.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  large  fortunes  have  been  made  by  individuals  and  associations  en- 
gaged in  this  business ;  but  these  are  rare  instances.  The  opening  of  a 
mine  is  a  very  expensive  and  hazardous  operation,  and  of  ? ery  uncertain 
result. 

Collieries  are  exposed  to  an  infinite  number  of  accidents,  against  which 
no  caution  can  guard.  Besides  explosions,  which  are  every  now  and  then 
occurring  from  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  and  other  contingencies, 
mines  are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  creeps^  or  by  sinkings  of  the  roof;  and 
by  drowning,  or  the  irruption  of  water  from  old  workings,  through  fissures 
which  cannot  be  seen ;  and  consequently,  cannot  be  guarded  against.  So 
ffreat,  indeed,  is  the  hazard  attending  this  sort  of  property,  that  it  has  never 
been  possible  to  effect  an  insurance  an  a  coal-work  against  fire,  water,  or 
any  other  accident.* 

Mr.  Buddie  states  that  «  although  many  collieries,  in  the  hands  of  fortunate 
individuals  and  companies,  have  been,  perhaps,  making  more  than  might  be 
deemed  a  reasonable  and  fair  profit,  according  to  their  risk,  like  a  prize  in  a 
lottery,  yet,  as  a  trade,  taking  the  whole  capital  employed,  he  should  say  that 
it  has  certainly  not  been  so." 

*'  According  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  should  think  that  by  no  meant 
lO/ier  ceiU,  has  been  marie  at  simple  interest,  without  allowing  any  extra  tn- 
itrestfor  the  redemption  of  capital  "f  We  have  reason  to  think  that  such  is 
the  experience  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years. 

Mr.  Clayton's  evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee  in  1800,  on 
this  head,  was  to  the  same  effect.  He  stated,  *'  I  have  possessed  the  means, 
and  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  adventuring  in  speculations  [in  coal]. 
1  have  ever  declined  doing  so,  upon  the  principle  that  the  average  profits 
resulting  from  those  adventures,  were  inadequate  to  the  employment  of  so 
much  capital  as  they  required,  and  to  the  risk  attending  them."| 

Table  or  Summary  of  the  Fi Ay-one  Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  specifying  their  respective  areas  in  square  miles  and  English  acres, 
and  numbered  in  correspondence  with  the  accompanying  map. 
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*  Statietici  of  the  Briiieh  Empire,  Vol.  II.  p.  8. 
t  Fimt  report  to  House  of  Lordi,  p.  66. 
\  ParliamenUtrjr  Eoquirjr,  1800. 
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The  total  area  of  coal  measares  in  Engjlandy  Scodand^  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  is  tbereftNre,  as  follows,  viz. 
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Excloaive  of  wood  cool  and  lignite  formations,  and  some  smaU  unde6ned  areas. 
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DEVONIAN  SERIES. 

I.  CULM,  OR  ANTHRACITE  FORMATION  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

This  culm  district  was  not  formerly  classed  with  the  English  coal-fields, 
but  the  investigations  which  were  made  in  1837,  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  that  arrangement.  The  memoirs  of  Messrs.  Murchison  and  Sedgewick, 
in  Vol.  V,  of  the  Geological  Transactions,  shows  an  ar^a  of  about  fourteen 
hundred  square  miles  occupied  by  the  culm  measures;  although  the  actual 
amount  of  coal  therein  seems  to  be  very  inconsiderable. 

At  Biddeford,  near  the  norih-wesl  angle  of  this  area,  are  many  old  work* 
ings  on  three  seams,  of  two,  three,  and  four  feet,  respectively,  in  thickness. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  region  the  attempts  to  work  the  culm  beds  have 
hitl^erto  failed  to  reward  the  adventurers  with  any  profit  It  is  broken  up  in 
contortions,  and  an  incredible  number  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  lines :  a 
circumstance  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  any  advantageous  system  of 
operations. 

This  region  was  described,  in  1834,  by  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  who 
ahowed  that  the  maximum  thickness  of  anthracite  was  about  twelve  feet. 
Messrs.  Sedgewick  and  Murchison  ascertained  that  the  culm  measures 
occupied  a  trough  of  considerably  greater  extent  than  had  been  supposed ; 
resting  on  silurian  rocks  to  the  north,  and  on  granite  and  the  old  slate  rocks 
of  Dartmoor  to  the  south.  Three  beds  of  culm  are  worked.  The  best 
averages  nearly  four  feet  in  thickness;  but  in  some  placea  it  swells  out  to 
nearly  twenty  feet. 

Taking  our  admeasurements  from  Mr.  Greenough's  beautiful  geological 
map,  we  find  that  the  carbi)niferou8  area  occupies  eleven  hundr^  and  ten 
square  miles;  a  small  portion  uiily  of  which  is  productive.  The  coal  plants 
had  been  conceived  by  Mr.  Lindley  to  be  identical  with  those  usually  found 
in  the  regular  coal-fields,  but  the  result  of  more  recent  investigations  ba?a 
determined  the  fact  that  the  culmiferous  series,  which  ocoiqnes  one-lhird  of 
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the  county  of  Defon,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Cornwall,  characterizes  an 
intermediate  group,  now  known  as  the  Devonian,  between  the  Silurian 
series  and  the  main  coal  measures. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Austen,  in  1837, "  on  the  geology  of  the  south-east  of 
Devonshire,"  enters  into  additional  details  on  this  ancient  carboniferous  series. 

In  January,  1838,  another  article  was  communicated  to  the  Geological 
Society,  "  on  the  geological  relations  of  North  Devon."  The  author  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  it  was  perfectly  correct  to  remove  this  coal  system 
from  the  transition  series,  to  which  it  had  been  assigned,  and  to  place  it 
with  the  associated  regular  coal  strata. 

Id  May,  18:)8,  appeared  another  paper  devoted  to  "  the  culm  measures,** 
by  Professor  Sedgewick,  which  showed  that  the  error  of  confounding  them, 
formerly,  with  the  oldest  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  probably  arose 
from  their  metamorphic  character. 

In  1831),  was  published  Sir  Henry  T.  de  la  Beche's  "Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset ;"  a  volume  of  great  scien- 
tific and  practical  value.  The  area  of  the  culmiferous  measures,  comprises 
a  variety  of  sedimentary  deposits,  anterior  to  the  true  coal  measures,  and  all 
these  were  provisionally  classed  by  the  author  under  the  head  of  "  Carbon- 
aceous Deposits."  Tlie  upper  part  of  this  series  contains  a  greater  amount 
of  carbonaceous  matter  than  the  lower;  but  carbon  by  no  means  is  abundant 
in  either.  The  worked  beds,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  most  remark- 
ably magnified,  are  generally  accompanied  by  black  shales,  among  some  of 
which  are  found  the  abundant  remains  of  plants.  The  anthracite  is  much 
mixed  up  and  interwoven  with  these  shales,  seeming  to  be  the  result  of 
vegetable  matter  intermingled  with  mud  and  sand,  and  with  nodules  of 
argillaceous  iron  ore.  The  author  adds,  that  notwithstanding  Dr.  Lindley 
was  satisfied  that  the  general  form  of  these  plants  resembles  that  of  the 
vegetation  observed  in  the  coal  measures,  many  species,  and  even  one  genus, 
were  entirely  new  to  him,  and  were  difierent  from  any  he  had  noticed  among 
the  plants  of  the  coal  measures.  Leaves  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  of 
three  or  four  species,  hitherto  undescribed,  constitute  the  great  proportion 
of  the  vegetation  entombed  within  this  carbonaceous  range  of  rocks,  and, 
DO  doubt,  contributed  most  materially  to  the  formation  of  the  anthracite. 
We  are  further  assured  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  plants  appear  to  be^ 
long  to  species  not  yet  known  in  the  true  coal  measures;  and  that,  probably, 
one  half  of  the  same  mass  is  made  up  of  the  leaves  of  plants  of  which  the 
genera  have  not  yet  been  determined.* 

We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  progress  of  these  investigations,  because 
of  the  geological  interest  which  attaches  to  them,  and  because  they  exem- 
plify, in  an  instructive  mariner,  the  occasional  diflliculties  which  attend  the 
determination  of  the  relative  age  of  certain  formations. 

Olii  Red  Sandstone  group. — The  rocks  which  have  received  this  design 
nation,  and  which,  for  a  time  were  thought  to  be  limited  to  a  very  srodl 
part  of  the  surface  of  England,  have  acquired  importance  from  the  wide 
area  which  modern  discovery  assigns  to  them. 

Sir  R.  Murchison,  and  his  associates  have  pointed  out  the  existence  and 
perfect  identity  of  rocks  of  this  epoch  with  those  of  the  British  Isles,  ex- 
tending over  an  area  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  square 
miles  in  European  Russia;  a  superficies  greater  by  nearly  one-third 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together. 

*  lUport  of  the  Geology  of  Devon,  fce.  p.  101  to  ISS. 
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^  In  North  Ameriet  we  know  that  a  portkNi  of  the  eeries  extends  in  one 
diieetion  many  hundred  milee ;  and  is  eztenaively  displayed  m  Pennt^fania^ 
although  hi  general  conuining  few  terrestrial  plants.  In  the  old  r^  aand- 
alone  ponp,  inlerroediate  betweoi  the  Silohaii  series  and  the  eaifaonifenNM 
fbnnatton  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  irregular  thickneas  of  red  shales 
and  aandstones,  we  find  an  irregular  deposit  of  anthracite,  sometimes  charae- 
terized  by  splendid  fossil  coal  plants.  We  hsfe  attended  the  progress  of 
niining  researches  on  one  of  these  ooal  beds,  which  eihibiied  an  extremely 
irr^l^ar  de? elopment  of  carbonaceous  matter,  at  one  time  fife  feet  thidE,  and 
again  diminished  to  a  few  inches,  or  thinned  off  altogether.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  inr estigation  to  ascertsin  the  comparatife  detaib  of  the  ibssil 
vegetation  of  this  group,  probably  the  lowest  in  the  geological  scale,  in 
America,  which  fonns  an  anthracite.  It  is  true,  the  cupriferous  TegetaUes^ 
in  the  red  shales  of  the  next  formation  bek>w,  show  the  presence  of  terres- 
thai  plantfrat  that  early  epoch ;  but  the  upper  Silurian  or  Devonian  aeries 
appears  to  be  the  first  or  oldest  csrbonaceous  deposit,  on  that  continent. 


n.    BRISTOL  GOAL-nBLD. 
Fff.  18. 

Sbcften  ^tk»  BHttdCoalJUIdyin  Hb  Um^mi  Samtt^,  from  N,  Is  S.lf  Br. 
ontf  Itt9,  W,  D.  CoiwifStvit,  Imkmgmti. 
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Bristol  Coal-field,  described  by  Messrs.  Buckland  and  Coneybeare.* 
The  principal  field  occupies  about  fifly  square  miles,  or  33,000  acres,  beaidea 
numerous  insulated  members,  on  the  west  and  aouth,  spresd  over  a  much 
greater  area,  at  least  double  in  extent,  in  the  aggregate.  They  hate  been 
generally  arranged  as  fire  principal  coal  tracts. 

There  is  no  scale  given  to  the  map  accompanying  these  gentlemen's 
paper,  but  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Greenough's  last  msp,  we  have  asceiw 
tained  the  following  areas. 

1.  The  northern  coal  tract,  -        50  scjusre  miles, 

a.  The  central       do.       or  Pensford,    7  do. 

3.  The  southern     do.         -        -  6  da 

4.  The  eastern       do.         -        -  3  do. 

5.  The  western      do.  -        -  5  da 

Showing  seventy  miles  of  exposed  coal  straU;  but  as  a  vast  nnny  work- 
ing shafis  are  sunk  through  the  overlying  .sandstone,  the  effective  coal  aiet 
is  probably  not  less  than  two  hundred  square  miles,  or  128,000  sores;  the 


^  Geol.  Trans.  London,  Vol.  I. 
Wetver*t  p«por,  mbm  Vol.  p.  S46. 
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entire  ^ace  may  be  compared  to  a  group  of  islandv  emerging  from  shallow 
water,  or  to  hummocks  in  a  Florida  swamp. 

The  number  of  collieries  in  work  formerly  was  probably  greater  than  it  is 
at  present^  though  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  is  certainly  much  greater 
now  than  at  any  former  period.  The  enlarged  scale  and  spirit  with  which 
those  mines  are  worked,  that  are  now  in  activity,  much  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  diminution  in  numbers. 

The  seams  of  coal  are  very  thin,  in  comparison  with  those  which  are 
worked  in  the  principal  English  coal-fields,  aikd  in  most  of  such  would  be 
passed  over  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  seams 
worked,  in  any  single  coal  pit  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
seams  in  the  principal  districts ;  and  the  total  of  all  the  beds  in  the  mining- 
field  would  be  little  more  than  double  of  the  largest  main  of  Staflbrdahire. 
That  seams  so  thin  should  be  sought  for,  through  lias  and  oolite,  at  the 
enormous  depth  of  two  hundred  fathoms,  must  excite  surprise,  in  those 
acquainted  only  with  other  coal  districts.  That,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  seams  should  be  worked  with  profit,  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
highly  improved  machinery  introduced  into  this  district ;  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  the  quantity  of  coal  delivered  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  pits,  in 
a  single  day,  averages  at  from  60  to  100  tons. 

The  district  may  be  considered  as  able  to  answer  largely  the  future  de- 
mand ;  for  Ist,  most  of  the  ancient  pits,  now  abandoned,  might  be  drained, 
and  worked  to  advantage  on  the  present  improved  system ;  2dly,  much  of 
the  area  is  still  untouched.  It  is  also  considered  extremely  probable,  that 
considerable  coal  areas,  now  unobserved,  and  covered  with  the  newer  forma- 
tions, extensively  exist  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

26  sections  of  the  worked  portions  of  these  coal  areas,  have  long  since 
been  published,  by  the  authors  of  the  paper  which  we  quote.  How  many 
seams  of  coal  exist  altogether,  does  not  appear,  but  they  must  be  very  numer- 
cos,  for  in  the  southern  coal-tract  alone,  the  names  of  forty-nine  seams,  are 
enumerated.  The  respective  thickness  of  37  only  of  these  are  given  ;  these 
amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  eighty-three  feet,  three  inches. 

It  was  in  this  region  that  the  celebrated  William  Smith,  the  father  of 
English  Geology,  first  practically  proved  the  correctness  of  his  geological 
views  as  to  the  uniform  order  of  superposition  of  the  rock  formations,  and 
demonstrated  the  soundness  of  that  magnificent  system,  which  has  been 
since  adopted  and  accepted  by  men  of  science,  over  the  entire  globe.  It 
was  in  this  same  region  that  the  writer  of  this  note,  in  1811,  became  an 
admiring  pupil  of  this  extraordinary  man  and  original  genius. 

Ck>al  exported  from  Bristol  to  foreign  parts,  in  1844,  6,423  tons;  in  1845, 
64^6. 

III.     FOREST  OF  DEAN. 

Messrs.  Mushet,  Buckland  and  Coneybeare,  some  years  ago,  described 
the  general  characters  of  this  coal  basin.  Since  then,  Mr.  Maclauchlan, 
Mr.  Sopwith,  and  others,  have  made  us  yet  better  acquainted  with  the  eco- 
nomic geology  of  this  region.*  The  space  occupied  by  coal-bearing  strata 
is  about  fiAy-six  square  miles,  or  near  thirty-six  tliousand  acres. 

The  productive  coal  area  appears  to  occupy  about  45  square  miles.  The 
authors  of  the  ''  Outlines''  state  that  it  contains  seventeen  coal  seams ;  whichi 
together  comprise  thirty-seven  feet,  in  thickness  of  clear  coal.     Mr.  Mushet's 

'  Coneybetre  and  Phillipt'i  Outlinet,  p.  42S.  BuckUod  aod  Coneybeart,  GeoL  Traas. 
Tol.  I.  p.  216.    Maclaacblaa  in  Traoa.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  VoL  V. 
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▼eriica]  section,  published  in  1824,  exhibits  twenty-eight  ood  setms,  whose 
aggregate  thickness  is  fifty-two  fiaet,  one  inch;  the  entire  series  of  cod 
measures  being  3060  feet 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Buddie,  was  read  to  the  Geological  Sooiely,  April  8th. 
1840,  *'  on  the  Great  Fault,  called  the  Horse,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  coal- 
field." The  details  are  not  of  a  kind,  howefer  piactically  usefiil,  assontial 
to  the  purposes  of  this  work* 

Fig.  19. 
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Mr.  Sopwith  has  constructed  a  geoloffical  model  of  the  Forest  of  Dean 
coal-field,  which  he  has  publicly  exhibited.  This  is  unquestionably,  the  most 
effectife  mode  of  de? eloping  the  geological  structure  of  any  district  The 
horizontal  scale  of  the  model  is  five  miles  to  the  inch,  but  the  vertical  scale 
is  three  times  as  large.  We  are  informed  **  this  was  necessary  to  gwe  a 
correct  idea  of  the  country  and  the  Btrata."t  We  should  have  thought  such 
a  distortion  would  be  calculated  to  give  an  erroneous  idea,  rather  than  **  a 
correct"  one. 

We  observe  a  notice  of  a  new  map  of  the  Forest  coal-field  and  the  nagb- 
bouring  country,  lately  published,  which  promises  to  be  a  document  of  great 
local  value. 


IV.    NEWENT  OR  NORTH  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

One  of  the  smallest  of  the  detached  coal-fields ;  situated  north  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean  coal-field,  in  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Maclauchlan  (Geol. 
Trans.,  Vol.  V.  203,)  says  the  boundary  is  not  easily  defined.  At  least  three 
workable  seams,  amounting  to  13fl.  6in.  occur  in  one  shaft,  of  fifty  yards. 

This  is  a  long  narrow  trough,  containing  about  two  and  a  half  square 
miles,  or  1600  acres.  One  of  the  beds  of  coal  worked,  is  seven  feet  thick, 
but  it  is  much  distorted,  and  the  coal  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur. 
The  same  vein,  it  is  supposed,  was  partially  worked  at  another  part  of  the 
coal-field ;  and  here  its  quality  was  better,  and  it  was  less  charged  with  sul- 
phur. Mr.  Murchison  notes  four  thin  seams  of  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Newent,  where  the  formation  is  most  expanded  These  were  fiM^*/ 
merly  worked,  in  some  cases  even  beneath  the  new  red  sandstone.| 

•  Ihid.  Vol.  III.  p.  287.  ^ 

t  Mining  Journal,  Vol.  X.  p.  190,  alto  Vol.  XI.  p.  366.  Alio  Mr.  Bopwith'f  ptper  on 
Geological  Modeli,  Inat.  of  civil  Engineeri. 

X  Proceedioga  Geol.  Soc.  I«ondoii,  Vol.  IL  p.  lil. 
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V.    BBWDLET  AND  BILLIN6SLET,  OR  FOREST  OF  WYRE  COAL-FIELD,  HI 
THE  N.  PART  OF  WORCESTERSHIRE  AND  THE  8.  I^ART  OP  SHROPSHIRE. 

The  boandary,  is  exhibited  upon  the  most  aathentic  maps,  contains  mi 
irr^^lar  coal  area  of  stxty-aeven  square  miles,  or  about  42,8d0  acres. 

The  details  of  this  region  were  scarcely  known  to  Messrs.  Coneybeare 
and  Phillips,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  their  *<  Geology  of  England 
and  Wales." 

A  paper  was  read  to  the  Geological  Society,  February,  1834,  by  Mr. 
England,  *'  on  the  Forest  of  Wyre  Coal  Field."  The  author  is  of  opinkm 
that  the  coal  measures  range  uninterruptedly  from  Coal  brook-dale  to  ibe 
Abberley  Hills.  The  greater  part  of  the  workings,  at  that  time,  were  only 
shallow  pits,  which  touched  merely  the  sulphureous  beds,  locally  called 
**  Stinkers."  A  supposed  peculiarity  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  a  subordinate  calcareous  conglomerate,  forming  a  concretioii- 
try  limestone.  The  coal-field  is  based  upon  old  red  sandstone,  and  coniaios 
intrusife  rocks,  like  the  other  Shropshire  coal  basins.  Mr.  Murchisoa 
stales  that  the  greater  part  of  the  works  on  the  different  seams  of  coal,  in  this 
field,  including  all  the  deep  shafu,  are  now  abandoned,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
poor  and  pyritous  quality  of  the  coal.  Sweet  coal  is  of  rare  occurrence; 
tboogh  some  thin  beds  occur  at  Lower  Harcourt,  near  Kinlet.    The  siil- 

eittreoas  coals  are  little  used,  except  for  drying  hops  and  burning  lime.  At 
inlet,  the  coal  measures  are  perforated  by  a  aride  and  extensif e  miss  of 
basalt;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  sandstones  are,  in  part  converted 
into  a  hard  siliceous  rock,  called  «  White  Jewstone."  The  author  ahows 
that  the  concretionary  calcareous  rocks,  spoken  of,  are  nothing  more  thao 
protruding  masses  of  camstone^  of  the  inferior  old  red  sandstone.* 

We  may  observe  here,  that  these  concretionary  limestones,  or  cornstone, 
are  equally  common  to  the  old  red  sandstone  in  the  United  States ;  and  are 
not  anfrequenlly  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  an  ordinary  grey  lime,  for  boild* 
ing,  in  Pennsylvania. 


VL    TITTERSTONE  CLEE  HILL,  SOUTH  SHROPSHIRE. 

An  area  of  about  eight  square  miles,  or  5120  acres,  capped,  near  the 
centre,  with  basalt,  occurs  immediately  west  of  the  last  described  coal-field. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  mountains  in  Shropshire.  It  contains 
the  lowest  members  of  the  coal  formation,  and  some  beds  of  iron  ore. 
These  beds  all  dip  towards  the  centre  like  the  sides  of  a  bowl. 

The  principal  coal  seam  is  six  feet  thick.  Three  other  seams,  of  less 
importance,  occur,  and  also  cannel  coal.  Dr.  Townson  describes  this  area 
as  made  up  of  six  distinct,  smaller  and  perfect  basins.  It  has  been  described 
in  a  memoir  by  Mr.  R.  Wright ;  also,  in  1833,  by  Mr.  Murchison,  in  a  paper 
<<on  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  western  Shropshire."  The  latter  geolo> 
gist  furnishes  some  additional  notices  of  the  Knowlbury  field;  which,  from 
its  juxta-position  to  the  larger  field  of  Coalbrook,  he  terms  a  parasitic  basin, 
and  shows  that  it  contains  ^se  seams  of  coal  and  some  bands  of  ironstone. 
Considerable  faults  occur  in  this  basin  ;  which  faults  always  occur  as  upemti$ 
Inwards  the  higher  sides  of  the  hills,  where  the  basaltic  matter  has  found 
vent    The  coal  included  between  two  of  these  upcasts,  is  described  u 

•  Proe.  G«ol.  Soc  Loa.,  Vol.  n.  p.  ISI. 
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much  thickened,  and  io  the  stite  Af  euwel  ood.  Some  beds  of  eoel, 
■eeording  to  recent  in? estigitions  of  Mr.  Lewis,  have  beeo  carried  op  on 
the  top  of  Uie  hasalt,  and  the  latter  rock  has  flowed  laterally,  so  as  also 
to  overlie  the  coal*  This  small  region  has  furnished  many  iossil  plants,  of 
new  species,  to  Professor  Lindlejr. 

vn.    BROWN  CLEB  HILL,  BHROPSHIllK. 

This  remarkable  mountain  occurs  at  the  distance  of  sit  miles  north  of 
Titterstone  Glee  Hil),  last  mentioned.  It  fi>rms  an  elevated  little  coaMMd, 
only  two  square  miles,  or  1280  acres  in  area.  It  is  covered  with  a  capping 
of  basalt ;  the  subjacent  coal  measures  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  flat 
basin  or  dish,  and  contains  three  coal  seams,  whosis  aggregate  thickness  is 
little  more  than  three  feet  In  req>ect  to  quality,  it  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Titterstone  Glee  Hill. 

Mr.  Murchison  says  the  coal  bearing  strata  have  for  their  base  a  hard 
sandstone,  occasionally  conglomeritic,  the  equivalent  of  the  millstone  grit. 
On  three  sides  of  this  ridge,  these  very  thin  and  poor  coal  measures  repose 
on  the  old  red  sandstone.  On  the  fourth  is  a  thin  lone  of  the  mountain 
limestone. 

A  paper  **  on  the  Geology  of  the  Brown  Glee  Hill,^  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  R.  Wright,  to  the  Geological  Society,  in  1833.  This  coal-field  is 
represented  to  have  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  It  is  traversed  by  a  dyke  of 
baialt;  yet,  the  writer  sutes,  the  coal  is  not  in  the  leut  charred.} 


Yin.    LICKET  HILL— WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Two  very  small  detached  coal  basins,  occur  here,  near  Bromsgrove, 
according  to  Dr.  Buckland's  notes,  in  1919.  These  two  patches  of  the 
coal  formation  are  each  about  a  mile  in  length,  but  have  never  yet  been 
wrought  on  an  extensive  scale. 

IX.    WARWICKSHIRE  COAL  HELD. 

Forms  an  irregular  trough,  running  N.  N.  E.  twenty  miles  from  Goventry 
toTannworth,  and  averaging  three  miles  in  breadth :  thus  being  sixty  square 
miles,  or  33400  acres,  of  exposed  area.  A  section  given  by  Mr.  Yates, 
shows  nine  coal  seams,  amounting  to  thirty  feet  of  coal.^ 

At  Griff,  four  seams  are  worked ;  the  principal  one  being  nine  feet  in 
thickness. 

At  Bedwortb,  two  of  these  beds,  coming  together,  produce  the  five  yard 
seam.  II 

X.    ASHBT  DE  LA  ZOUCH  COAL  BASINS  IN  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

This  area  comprehends  fifty-six  square  miles,  or  35,840  acres,  or  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  about  40,000  acres. 

More  than  twenty  coal  works  had  been  opened  within  this  district,  when 
Messrs.  Goneybeare  and  Phillips  described  it,  in  1S22.  They  stste  that 
the  deepest  of  these  works  is  sunk  246  yards.    One  of  the  coal  beda  attains 

*  Proceedings  Genl.  Soc.  Lou.,  Vol.  I.  p.  47S.  %  Trase.  Gsol.  Soe.^Tol.  11. 

X  Mi.  Wright  in  Proceed.  Ged.  Soo.  Vol.  IL  p.  7.  I  iUM.orFoHU  Fasl,  p.  140. 
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the  extraordinary  thickness  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  feet  In  one 
of  these  pits,  572  feet  deep,  five  prineipal  seams  are  passed  through,  com- 
prising thirty-three  feet  of  workable  coal.  Mr.  Bakewell  published  a  trins- 
▼erse  section  of  the  Ashby  Wold  coal  basin.* 

Mr.  Mammatt,  who  described  the  Ashby  coal-field  in  1836,  and  elabo> 
rately  illustrated  it  by  114  plates,  and  representations  of  200  specimens  of 
vegetable  fossils,  states  that  the  greatest  depth  then  reached  in  this  district, 
was  1,167  feet;  passing  408  strata  or  coal  measures;  the  main  coal  being 
about  fourteen  feet  From  the  extraordinary  number  of  faults  which  inter- 
sect this  coal-field,  the  mines  are  exempt  from  much  inconvenience  from 
water.t 

The  area  is  now  calculated  at  near  forty  thousand  acres,  and  the  depth  of 
the  pits  is  mostly  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards, 
while  shafts  and  workings  descend  from  500  to  upwards  of  1100  feet,  vary- 
ing, at  different  points,  according  to  the  local  depth  of  the  basin. 

The  quantity  of  coal  contained  within  this  area,  cannot  be  very  exactly 
estimated ;  but  if  all  the  coal  seams  which  exceed  one  foot  in  thickne« 
were  taken  into  account  as  workable,  there  would  be  sufficient  for  an  an- 
naal  yield,  allowing  for  faults,  of  150,00tf  tons  [the  present  estimated  con- 
iumption]  for  ten  thousand  years. 

In  common  with  others,  Mr.  Mammatt  complains  of  the  great  waste  of 
the  small  coal  in  this  field ;  often  amounting  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
■earn. 

The  eastern  part  of  this  coal-field  area  is  sometimes  separately  spoken  of, 
as  if  distinct  from  the  western.  Several  seams  are  worked;  two  of  them 
being  each  a  yard  and  a  half  thick :  the  sinkings  not  exceeding  116  feet| 

The  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  adverts  in  terms  of 
commendation  to  Mr.  Mammatt's  work,  which  embodies  the  result  of  forty 
years'  experience.  Putting  in  practice  the  opinion  adopted  at  an  early 
period,  that  "strata  are  characterized  by  their  fossils,"  the  author  has  care- 
fully registered  the  coal  plants  in  each  of  the  numerous  beds  in  this  region. 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  we  find  many  repetitions  of  the  same  genera  and 
species,  in  distinct  strata.<^ 

Fire-Clay  abounds,  in  seams,  in  the  Ashby  coal-field.  "  There  are  few 
coal  seams  which  do  not  rest  upon  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  sections."  One  of 
these  beds,  four  feet  thick,  lying  immediately  under  a  coal  seam  3ft.  6in. 
thick,  furnishes  materials  for  an  immense  manufactury  of  yellow  pottery 
ware;  made  at  Ashby  Wolds,  to  the  amount  of  10,300  dozens  of  pou  per 
week.  These  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  West  Indies,  Amer- 
ica, d&c,  the  latter  country  taking  about  one  tenth. 

XI.    SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE.— DUDLEY  AND  WOLVERHAMPTON  COAL-FIEU). 

This  district  was  described  by  Mr.  Keir  in  I79S,  and  subsequently  by  tlie 
Rev.  James  Yates ;||  by  Messrs.  Coneybeare  and  Phillips  in  182*2;  and  among 
others,  more  recently,  by  Thomas  Smith,  in  \SM ;  whose  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  this  region  entitles  him  to  confidence.  Later  still, 
in  1843,  it  formed  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  report  to  Parliament,  by  the 
Midland  mining  commission. 

•  Bakewvll—Third  edition— 1828— PI.  4,  p.  S. 

t  Mamnatton  the  Ashby  Coal  Field,  4to,  1836. 

t  Coneybeare  flc  Philhpe--Geolngv,  p.  404. 

%  Anaifanarjr  AddfMe— Feb.  80th,  1836.  11  Trans.  GmI.  8oc.  Londott— VoL  IL 
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It  was  formerly  doBribed  as  oconpjing  an  area  nearly  twenty-two  milea  in 
kngtb,  and  about  aeven  milea  in  its  greatest  breadth,  ilssomingtbe  dinen-^ 
sions  on  Mr,  Greenboo^^s  map  as  correct,  we  eompnte  the  contents  at  fiiH 
100  square  miles,  or  64,000  seres :  and  therefore,  ;aitiboogh  Mr.  T.  Smith's 
estimate  of  90  miles  is  corroborated  by  a  third  Mr.  Smith,  we  prefer  the 
latter  calculation.  Even  then,  we'conceife  that  we  underrate  the  acoes* 
sible  coal  area ;  because  the  coal  measures  are  e? identiy  overlapped  by  a 
thick  cofering  of  new  red  sandstone,  through  which  shafts  have  been  sunk 
and  have  reached  the  coal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  coal  producing- 
formafion  will  be  found,  ultimately,  larger  than  the  dimensions  previously- 
assigned  to  it  Mr.  Murchison  suggests  also  that  this  will  probably  be  the 
case  in  other  coal  fields  of  the  central  parts  of  England. 
.  This  ooaMield  has,  for  convenient  reference,  b^n  soqMtimes  divided  mto - 
two  mineral  districts. 

Tke^Samihem  area  comprehends  the  larger  portion,  apd  also  by  for  the 
thickest  mssses  of  coal ;  including,  especially,  the  celebrated  **  ten  yard  coal** 
seam,  one  of  the  most  important  in  Great  Britain  I 

This  coal  is  raised  in  quantities  inconceivably  great,  and  is  used  for  the 
supply  of  the  hundred  iron  furnaces  which  are  placed  in  this  district  ;^for 
the  various  operations  of  the  forge,  the  foundry,  and  the  numerous  branches 
of  manufacture  which  are  thickly  congregated  in  tlie  neighborhood;  and 
for  domestic  purposes.  Much  also  is  sent  to  a  distance,  in  other  counties. 
For  the  easy  transit  of  these  heavy  materials,  canals  are  constructed,  which 
diverge  from  this  focus  of  operation,  and  radiate  in  every  direction.  It  is 
traversed  also  by  railroads,  which  stretch  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Englsnd. 

Towards  the  centre  of  this  district  the  **  ten  yard  coal"  lies  st  the  depth 
of  140  yards  from  the  surface,  decreasing  in  depth  to  the  north :  and  show- 
ing that  the  whole  mass  of  the  cosi  measures  inclines  from  the  north  to  the 
south.* 

The  Northern  partim  of  the  Staffordshire  coal-field  extends  from  Walsall 
several  miles  northward  ;  but,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  the  outcropping  of 
the  strata  in  that  direction,  the  beds  are  thinner,  and  of  more  limited  extent; 
so  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilston,  the  thick  coal  itself  comes  to  the 
surface,  and  is  of  course  lost. 

The  Dudley  coal-field  supports  a  populstion  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  individuals. 

The  operations  in  and  around  the  coal  mines  are  well  described  by  W. 
H.  Smith.  That  the  productive  coal  measures  extend  beneath  the  overlying 
new  red  sandstone,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  as  we  have  suggested,  there  is 
recent  proof  in  the  success  of  the  operations  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth ; 
who  afler  sinking  through  the  new  red  Sandstone,  151  yards,  and  thence, 
through  the  coal  measures,  to  the  final  depth  of  308  yards,  reaching  three 
coal  seams,  at  Christchurch,  one  mile  beyond  the  superficial  boundary  of 
the  coal-field.t 

Mr.  Dunn,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  B.  Smith,  shows  thst  at  West-Broom- 
wich,  the  coal  seams  amount  to  4;ift.  0  inches,  and  at  Wolverhampton  to 
67fi.  5  inches.| 

Near  Dudley,  the  strata  ascertained  by  the  operations  there  carried  on, 
and  described  by  Dr.  Thomson,§  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
Of  theae,  eighty-one  feet  consisted  of  coal,  comprised  in  eleven  seams  of 

,    ^  T.  Smith't  Miner's  Guide.  t  Prreeedfngt  Geo!.  Soe.,  Vol.  II.  p.40S. 

t  B.  Smith— in  Dunn,  p.  138.  S  l>t.  TSMiOTa  is  AbmOs  of  PliikMopbj»  Vol  8. 
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▼trioas  sizes,  from  nine  inches  to  thirtj-one  and  a  half  feet  thick.  This  Utter 
seam,  the  well  known  "main  coal/'  is  here  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
beneath  the  surface.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  different  layers,  separated 
by  fery  thin  partings  of  slate  clay.  Every  one  of  these  thirteen  divisions 
has  its  name,  designation,  and  peculiarity  ;  so  as  to  be  selected  for  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  particularly  applicable.  TJie  middle  series  consists  of  the 
best  quality,  employed  in  private  houses.  The  remaining  part,  amounting 
to  about  one  half,  is  inferior,  and  is  used  only  in  the  iron  works.  This  coal 
does  not  cake.  It  makes  an  agreeable  fire,  burning  to  a  white  ash,  aud 
does  not  require  to  be  siirrred. 

Cannel  coal  occurs,  to  a  limited  extent,  within  this  coal-field. 

The  area  of  ground,  known  as  containing  coal,  according  to  authentic 
sonrey,  when  Coneybeare  and  Phillips  described  it,  was  sixty  square  miles. 
It  is  now  found  to  extend  over  100  square  miles.  This  apparent  discr^' 
pancy  is  explained  by  the  opening  of  new  ground,  beyond  the  former  limits,^ 
induced  by  the  increased  value  of,  and  demand  for,  coal,  and  the  energy  of 
mining  proprietors.  Of  the  immense  amount  of  iron  made  and  manufa^ 
lured  within  this  coal  area,  it  would  be  scarcely  relevant  to  speak :  nor  of 
the  well  known  fire  clay,  which  furnishes  the  celebrated  Stourbridge  firt 
bricks,  is  it  our  purpose  to  make  other  than  this  passing  mention. 

Ill  Dr.  Ure*s  Dictionary,  fig.  803,  is  represented  a  diagram  of  the  coal 
field  at  Dudley,  forming  an  instance  of  a  convex  coaUJitUL  The  seeming 
iiifersion  is  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  approximation  of  two  coal  basins, 
separated  by  the  basset  edges  of  their  mountain  limestone  repository,  but  it 
is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  concave  basin,  with  a  central  synclinal 
axis.  Fig.  804  of  the  same  work,  shows  the  vertical  section  of  the  Dudley 
coal  basin.  The  30  feet,  or  ^* thick  coal  seam,**  here  seen,  extends  seven 
miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  Coal  seams,  five  or  six  feet  thick, 
are  called  **thin  coals"  in  that  district.! 

The  coal  measures  comprise  1 1  seams  of  coal,  in  all.  A  remarkable 
basaltic  ridge  runs  obliquely  through  the  coal-field,  from  north-west  to 
south-east.  This,  and  some  other  peculiarities  of  the  Dudley  coal-field,  we 
have  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram. 

Fig.  19. 
Section  aerou  the  Dudley  Coai-Fieid,  in  a  N.  £.  dirtcii&n. 


«        Ccrte.  Umff—.  i  TkitJt  C—i-rUi. 

lUdmttd  fr^m  PI.  3.    First  Rtp^H  ^  tks  JhdU^d  JtMng  C^mmiBsU*  .--«fic<iMirf  frwm  Jfwrtil<»w 

That  portion  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field  which  may  be  denoni- 

*  W.  H.  SiBitlH-BiraiiiglMai  and  iu  vicinity,— 1S3S. 
t  Dr.  Ura*t  Dictkomuj  of  Aru,  kc.,  p.  967. 
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nated  the  Dudley  Region,  is  detailed  in  the  first  Psriiaroentary  Report  of 
the  **  Midland  Mining  Commission''  in  1843,  previouslj  referred  to.* 

The  number  of  mines  to  each  pit  in  Suffordshire  is  much  less  than  on 
the  Tyne.— 

In  ninety-two  coal  pits  on  the  Tyne  the  number 
of  workmen  is 12,833»139  toeach  pit 

In  seventy             **       in  South  Staffordshire 
they  amount  to  only I,926»  27  to  each  pit. 

The  remarkable  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  mining  population  of 
the  two  coal  regions  is  adverted  to  in  the  report  It  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  influence  of  capital  in  the  northern  district,  and  by  the  superior  rank 
and  wealth  of  the  employers  of  mining  labour  there.  "  It  is  not  unreawm* 
able  to  imagine,  d  priori,  that  men  of  rank  and  capital  will  not  condescend 
to  adopt  the  shifts  and  expedients  to  which  an  inferior  class  of  proprietors 
are,  as  it  were,  driven  to  resort.  Besides,  the  former  may  be  generally  pr^ 
sumed  to  have  enjoyed  a  better  education,  and  also  to  be  more  amenable  to 
public  opinion.  Hence,  mining  districts  may  be  expected  to  vary  in  regard 
to  the  general  and  customary  treatment  of  the  workmen,  according  as  the 
proprietors  are,  generally  and  on  an  average,  of  greater  or  less  rank  and 
wealth.  This  view  is  much  coniirnied  by  a  comparison  of  the  general 
customs  with  regard  to  the  payment  and  the  treatment  of  workmen,  pre- 
▼ailing  in  South  Staffordshire,  and  in  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
coal-fields,  respectively.  In  the  former  district,  the  immediate  employers  of 
labour,  i.  e.,  the  lessees  of  royalties,  and  many  of  the  owners  of  mineral 
property  also,  are  men  whose  fathers,  if  not  themselves,  have  risen  to  their 
present  situation  from  the  ranks; — speculators  who  have  become  wealthy 
per  saltunif  with  the  rapid  progress  of  manufacturing  prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employers  of  mining  labour  on  the  Tyne  and 
Wear,  consist  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  of  those 
counties,  as  is  the  case  also  in  Cornwall ;  the  moral  effects  of  which  upon 
the  mining  population  is  proved  to  be  strikingly  beneficial,  by  the  report  of 
Seymour  Tremenhere,  Esq.,  inspector  of  public  schools. 

This  difference  in  the  general  class  of  employers,  in  the  two  coal  districts, 
results  partly  from  natural  causes,  which  render  a  much  greater  amount  of 
capital  necessary  in  the  northern  coal-field  to  overcome  the  physical  obstruc- 
tions by  which  the  extraction  of  the  mineral  is  rendered  so  difficult  and 
expensive."f 

The  average  depth  of  the  workings  in  the  northern  and  midland  districts 
is  not  greatly  dissimilar: 

S.  Staffordshire,  70  coal  pits;  deepest  workings  260  yards ;  shallowest, 
40  yards;  average,  166  yards;  1026  workmen,— 21,000. 

Tyne  and  Wear,  193  coal  pits;  deepest  shaft,  598  yards;  shallowest, 
42  yards;  average  yards,  170  Tyne;  150  Wear. 

While  in  the  first  case  the  district  is  suffering  under  all  the  moral  and 
physical  disadvantages  of  the  truck  system,  "  tommy-shops  and  beer-shops,*' 
and  the  admission  of  contractors,  ground  bailiffs,  butties^  doggies,  and 
middle-men,  there  is  a  rooted  dislike   among  all   the  proprietors'  of  the 

•  Drawn  ap  by  Thos.  Tancred,  GUq.  t  Report,  p.  cit. 

t  BiUty  or  Gaffer^  the  pro? mcial  name  for  contractort,  who  engage  with  the  owner  to 
deliver  coal  or  ironstone,  at  so  much  the  ton.  They  have  generally  been  working  minert, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  their  Trienda,  are  enabled  to  enter  into  a  bond  called  a  **  charter,'*  to 
raise  coal  for  the  proprietor  or  leasee  ;  the  pit's  company  being  hia  hired  laboarert.  The 
•Vila  growing  oat  of  the  avatem,  are,  according  to  the  Report,  Very  great.  The  buttiee, 
also,  are  not  without  compfainu  of  the  eiactioua  of  the  owaert,  aoBietiiiice  to  iIm  amoiiat 
•f  three  cwt.  eitra  in  each  ton.    Doggies  are  sabordiaata  agenU  ander  the  battiet. 
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northern  coal  mines  to  any  system  of  management  which  permits  middle- 
men and  contractors  to  oppress  the  workmen,  and  to  prevent  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  whole  of  their  money  wages.  In  the  latter  case,  the  men  are 
paid  at  the  end  of  each  fortnight  the  full  amount  in  hard  money,  for  each 
ton  of  coal  worked ;  the  rate  for  which  is  agreed  between  themseWes  and 
the  owners  of  the  mine. 

South  Staffordshire, — The  colliers  are  subdivided,  in  great  measure, 
into  two  classes : — the  thick  coal  and  the  thin  coal  miners.  The  working 
in  the  former,  although  commonly  preferred,  is  attended  by  the  greater 
danger.  We  have  no  very  direct  means  of  determining  the  comparative 
rates  of  accidents,  owing  to  the  want  of  registration.  The  author  of  the 
report  of  the  Midland  Mining  Commission  has  partially  arrived  at  the  result 
in  the  following  way — viz  : 

In  an  equal  population,  the  average  number  of  widows  of  killed  minen, 
supported  since  the  establishment  of  the  Unions,  is  as  follows: — 

per  annum. 

Widows  of  thick  coal  colliers,  who  had  been  killed  in  the 

mines,  1137 

Widows  of  thin  coal  colliers,  only        ....        168 

The  test  is  nevertheless  imperfect,  because  it  does  not  include  the  widows 
who  have  not  received  parish  relief,  and  do  not  appear  on  the  books  of  the 
Unions. 

In  the  thick  coal  pits,  towards  Dudley,  the  general  depth  to  that  coal  is 
210  or  220  yards.  At  Lewisham  135  yards,  a  colliery  of  Lord  Dartmouth, 
212  yards;  and  the  Heath  colliery,  cut  through  the  new  red  sandstone,  308 
yards. 

Made  of  working  the  Main  or  Ten  Yard  Coal  of  Staffordshire— The 
entire  bed  consists  of  a  series  of  thirteen  seams  of  coal,  each  having  sepsp 
rate  names,  of  different  or  unequal  thickness,  amounting  to  28^  feet,  with 
the  aggregate  thickness  of  slate  partings,  18  inches  more ;  in  all  thirty  feet 
from  roof  to  floor.  These  are  worked  down  by  a  series  of  six  or  more  soo- 
cessive  falls  and  undermining  of  the  coal  seams,  after  the  manner  shown  in 
the  subjoined  diagram. 

Fig.  20. 
Section  of  the  working  qf  the  Main  or  Ten  Yard  Coal,  in  the  Dudley  Coal-FieU, 


It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  here  the  names  and  thickness  of  the  several 
beds.  The  work  commences  by  cutting  out  the  lowest  bed,  called  the 
Humphries,  to  ten  or  fourteen  yards,  the  width  of  the  staff,  and  two  (bet  threa 
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inches  high,  wUeb  is  the  anal  Ihidiiiass  rMjliirad  bjtlM  miMw  fbr  i 
or  ondermiDiQgi  The  finindstioii  of  the  ooal  being  thus  fiur  remoted^  uTfi 
0attBin  breadth,  they  then  erou  cui  it  at  right  angles,  TertieaUy,  to  loosen  its 
adherence  to  the  sides;  cutting  op  as  high  u  the  third  parting  d  flale. 
This»  when  separated,  makes  the  first /cA- of  coal,  hating  a  tUeknessof 
six  fiset  three  inches.  The  labourers  who  perform  this  part  of  the  work,  are 
locally  called  holers  or  pikemm.  They  undermine  or  cut  out  the  coal  with 
light  picks,  building  up  small  supports,  called  **eagtf*  from  the  slatey  mff . 
heaps,  called  "gob"  The  Tertical  cutting  is  always  carried  dp  tintil  it 
reaches  a  parting;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  exdnsive  sdection'of 
thtte  oartings  is  made.  At  these  slate  partings  the  coal  readily  separates^ 
and  Mils  down  when  the  supporting  cogs  are  remoted.  The  same  process 
is  adopted  with  regard  to  the  second  fall,  and  a  succession  of  cogs  and 
wooden  props  temporarily  support  each  series  of  falls,  for  the  security  of 
the  holers.  It  is  also  common  to  leave  a  pillar  of  coal,  called  the  wum  of 
woTt  to  support  the  upper  benches  of  coal  until  the  lower  are  worked ;  it » 
then  taken  away,  and  the  upper  coal  falls  down.  A  small  portion  of  the 
coal  seam  at  the  upper  part  of  each  cutting,  is  left  as  a  temporary  support 
against  the  main  body :  this  portion  is  called  a  tpwm* 

1.  The  Jower  fall  of  coal  consisting  of  large  seams. 

2.  The  second  fall  consisting  of  a  small  seam. 
Other  (alls  in  succession. 

a,  The  first  holeing  or  undermining  in  the  Humphries  bed,  two  or  three 
inches  clear. 

b,  Lower  cog,  to  support  the  first  mass. 

e,  Vertical  narrow  cutting,  to  separate  this  coal  from  the  main  mass. 

d,  Opening  for  the  second  fall. 

^»  C  g»  h,  Openings  for  sucoessiTe  falls,  each  requiring  more  ele? ated 
scafiblds. 

i.  Second  cog,  preparatory  to  the  second  fall. 

j,  k,  Wooden  props,  for  similar  purposes.  These  are  remoted  when  the 
other  work  is  completed,  by  experienced  colliers,  armed  with  long  prickers^ 
to  tesr  away  the  cogs,  spurn,  props,  and  pillars. 

1,  The  temporary  pillar  of  coal,  called  the  man  of  war,  soheeqnently 
taken  away. 

m,  The  stony  measures  forming  thereof  of  the  coal. 

n,  The  slatey  floor  of  the  coal. 

o^  o,  The  spoil,  or  broken  measures,  which  fall  down  as  the  ooal  is  gel 
out 

p,  A  railroad,  which  is  carried  forward  w  the  work  adrances. 

We  are  reminded,  in  the  system  of  working  here  adopted,  of  that  in 
established  use  in  the  thick  bed  of  thirty-nine  feet,  at  the  coal  mine  of 
Blanzy,  in  France. 

In  1837,  the  quantity  of  coal  supplied  to  Birmingham  by  the  Tom. 

canal  was        -------  S67J800 

"      the  quantity  of  coal  furnished  to  the  works  in  the 

mining  district,        ------  773,167 

"      the  quantity  of  coal  supplied  to  other  canals,         -  451,638 

South  Staffordshire  district,  ifiiiJSd^ 

Onwe^ed  on  ike  old  Birmingham  canaL—Tbe  Staflfordshire 
^strict  being  difided  by  a  range  of  bill%  then  are  two  oCher  cih 
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nab  apon  whieh  eotlt  tre  lotded^  nameljr,  the  Dadley  tnd  the 
Stoorbridgo  ctnals.    Tlie  quantity  of  eoal  tbua  confeyed  waa 

about, 500,000 

Aggregate  of  coals  conveyed  by  canals,  in  this  district  only,     _....,»^ 
in  1837,* 3,001/i06 

At  that  time  the  Staffordshire  coal  found  a  market  as  far  south  as  Oxford^ 
and  there  met  the  north  country  coals  which  westward  passed  through  the 
port  of  I/ondon. 

The  Staffordshire  coals  are  of  the  quality  called  WUU  ask  CoaU,  rerj 
few  of  which  reach  the  city  of  London,  and  the  quantity  has  even  diminished 
since  1832,  as  the  abundance  of  white  ashes  is  objectionable  to  thoee  who 
are  accustomed  to  use,  in  their  grates,  the  caking  or  fat  bituminous  coals  of 
the  north. 

If  there  were  a  greater  demand,  or  a  wider  market  for  the  Staffordshire 
coal,  many  more  mines  could  be  opened ;  for  there  is  an  abundant  popuU- 
tioQ  to  work  them.  The  greater  portion  of  coal  appears  now  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  iron  works  of  the  neighbourhood;  the  number  and  capacity  of  which, 
and  the  progressive  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  owing  to  the  substi- 
tution of  mineral  coal  for  fuel  instead  of  charcoal,  will  be  seen  in  the  follow* 
ing  table. 

7^  quantity  of  iron  made  within  the  Sterffbrdshire  district,  f 

"mol      1796     1806.     18231     ISloI      VBW.      1841 


Namb«r  ofFar. 
MOM  in  tad 
ontofblut. 

Make  of  iron  an- 
BMlly, 


S,MO 


14 


13,210 


42 

49,460 


84 
133,590 


123 

212,604 


118 
367.3301347, 


136 
,162 


1842. 


I2f         146 

346,840  600,160 


At  the  Blakemoor  iron-stone  pit  at  Comgreaves,  near  Dudley,  belonging 
to  the  British  Iron  Company,  the  ore  is  fourteen  yards  below  the  thirty  foet,  or 
thidt  coal  seam ;  the  one  being  180  yards  from  the  surface,  the  other  194 
yards  deep.  The  steam-engine  draws  coal  alternately  with  the  iron-stone, 
fton  the  same  pit  This  iron-stone  is  only  a  thin  band  of  some  five  or  six 
inches  thick,  in  some  places  divided  into  two.  There  are  sixty  acres  of  ora 
commanded  by  this  pit 

For  details  of  the  mode  of  working  out  the  thick  coal  seam,  above,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Midland  Minrog  Commission,  1843, 
and  to  some  of  the  other  authorities  to  which  we  have  adverted. 

Tlie  grievances  complained  of  by  the  miners,  which  occasioned  their 
genenl  strike,  in  1842,  were  investigated  by  this  commission.  The  evils  of 
die  system  appear  to  be  fairly  stated,  in  their  report  Among  these,  the 
"  truck  system,"  is  conspicuous,  and  the  surprising  prevalence  of  beer  shope^ 
It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  in  the  twelve  parishes  of  the  Dudley  coal 
district,  according  to  authentic  lists  of  the  supervisors  of  excise,  there  existed 
the  following  numbers : 

Number  of  victuallers,         •        •        574 
Number  of  licensed  beer  shops,    •        728 

In  all,    1297 


•  MinatM  of  evidMM  ob  tks  Cotl  Tra4t  BUI  of  LoBdos,  1838,  p.  140. 

♦  Midlamd  Hhdif  CoowiaioB,  1646,  Flnt  Espoit|  aad  Mlwiiawt  Maitaa. 
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.  Tlu0i«pofftpbeiiigdawt^dttefljlo  the  aonl«^ 
41m  miwDg  popiiktioii»  «8brdi  no  infiMmilioa  of  the  qotntilj  of  ood 
or  tbo  prices  «l  the  ninct  or  in  Iho  diftriet 

XII.  OQAIiBBOOB-DiXBy  fflfffiOpinifi^ni, 

This  ooal-fiddy  acoordiof  to  the  geologiotl  investiftliont  of  Mb.  Pirartmcli, 
oootaino  thirtjp-lwo  sqiuure  nilcsi  or  SO^iSO  mvnl  « 

Tbtb  aterage  thieknesB  of  the  principal  workabfe  coal  beda  it  about  Ane 
ftei;  and  the  number  of  the  aeama  fades  from  thirteen  to  Hren^Mbnr; 
asfenteen  being,  probablj,  the  aYeragn.  Thej  oieciipf ,  finr  tho  most  fU^M 
horisontal  positioDy  but  are  intersected  by  niuneioos  boltSi 

The  coa»  of  this  district  are  generally  of  the  warieiy  odled  SKaU  Oml. 
Of  eonrse  thtfe  are  certain  differwices  in  the  qoality  of  each  wein.  Details 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  principal  coal  seams  bate  been  famished  by 
Jf  r.  Prestwicb,  an  approximate  statement  of  whieh  will  soflko  to  show  Ike 
character  of  the  Shropshire  coaL 

Volatile  snbsianoes  in  100  parts,  84  to  41 
Carbon,  ....  66  to  M 
Ashes,         *       •       •       •      OAtoSA 

There  are  several  seams  of  argiUaceoos  iron  ore  interstratified  with  these 
coalsy  producing  upwards  of  three  tons  per  sqnare  yard. 

The  sYerage  produce  per  acre  of  this  area,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Smith,  as 
ibUows: 

Large  coals,    ....    31,944  tons  per  acre. 
Small  coal,  or  slack,        •        -      7,986  ** 

Iron-stone,       ....    13,794  ** 

The  average  q>ecific  gravity  of  the  coal  is     liMS 
"  <'  of  the  iron  ore,  a637 

Coalbrook,  or  Colebrook,  Dale  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  iron  wofiu^ 
which  once  produced  the  best  iron  in  England,*  and  was  the  first  estaUMh 
ment  in  England  [17131  where  iron#ras  made  with  pit  coal.t  Mr.  Conef- 
beare  states  that  the  coal  measures  dip  to  the  K  S.  £.,  at  an  angle  of  about 
aix  degrees. 

In  the  Madely  colliery  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  739  feet,  and  exhibits  twenty 
seams  of  coal ;  varying  from  four  inches  to  five  feet  thick,  of  several  vario^ 
ties,  and  comprising  twenty-six  feet  in  the  aggregata| 

Tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  coid-field  in  England,  of  equal  sixe,  in  which  the 
strata  have  been  so  much  dislocated.  Sometimes  these  fenlts  or  disloeations 
amount  to  600  or  700  feet.  Mr.  Prestwich  observes,  that  thia  ooal-fieM 
most  once  have  been  entirely  concealed  under  a  covering  of  new  red  sand> 
stone. 

This  coal-field,  according  to  Mr.  Murchison,  rests  on  a  thin  band  of  the 
mountain  limestone,  in  part,  and  partly  on  transition  rocka.§ 

Mr.  Prestwich  furnishes  deUils  of  all  the  fiiults  in  this  coal-field.  Itoo 
are  four  principal  and  many  minor  bnlts:  one  of  the  former  is  200  yards 
vertical.ll 

*  Trunetioiit  of  the  Geological  Soeiotj  of  Loados,  YoL  Y.  p.  4ia. 


t  Midland  If  iaing  ConmiaiioB,  1S4S. 
I  and  Phillipa,  4SI. 

i  ProGMdin^^t£lkdCfM  p.  UU 


X  ConeyfMara  and  Phillipa,  4SI. 

♦  pa  ihe  Sadtoonlaiy  Dapodita  of WsiHai  ftiHiHn.  Ha,  A-J^MiylSII. 
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The  tggregate  thickness  of  cod  Tsries  from  thirty-three  to  forty-five  feet. 
A  bed  of  freshwater  limestone  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  measures,  one 
to  two  yards  thick.  Carburetted  hydrogen  is  disengaged  in  greater  abundance 
from  the  upper  than  the  lower  coal  measures ;  and  in  greatest  quantity  on 
commencing  a  new  work ;  especially  on  approaching  a  fault  when  targe 
massts  of  coal  are  constantly  blown  off  the  main  beds,  with  loud  reports. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  rarely  found  in  a  pit  at  work.* 

Few  situations,  we  are  told,  could  be  more  favourable  for  the  establirii* 
meat  of  iron-works  than  Coal  brook-dale.  The  iron-stone  is  interstratified 
with  the  coal,  and  the  subjacent  mountain  limestone  is  an  admirable  flux  for 
the  reduction  of  the  metal.  Here  was  laid  down  the  first  railroad  for  coal 
waffons  that  ever  was  known  in  England. 

In  the  foundries  alone,  as  moulders,  finishers,  fitters,  6ic.,  there  are  600 
men  employed;  in  the  works  of  tlie  company  altogether,  including  collieiy, 
employment  is  given  to  between  3000  and  4000  men  and  boys.  Coals  are 
■applied  to  the  operatives  at  seven  shillings,  81.68,  per  ton,  and  this  cheap- 
ness of  fuel  greatly  contributes  to  the  comforts  of  their  households. 

The  Coal  brook-dale  works  are  the  first  of  the  empire  in  the  artistic  excel- 
lence of  their  productions,  and  the  conductors  are  exerting  themselves  to 
maintain  this  superiority  by  sparing  no  expense  in  procuring  the  best  models, 
at  home  and  abroad.! 

XIII.  A.  SHREWSBURY  COAL-FIfiLD,  SHROPSHIRE. 

An  irregular  area  with  some  detached  patches  of  coal  measures,  altogether 
comprising  twenty-five  square  miles,  equal  to  10,000  acres.  This  assigned 
area  is,  probably,  under-estimated. 

The  carboniferous  beds  here  repose  on  the  inclined  edges  of  the  Silurian 
rocks,  and  dip  to  a  common  centre  beneath  the  new  red  sandstone.  Three 
thin  beds  of  coal  are,  for  the  most  part,  observable.  This  basin  is  distin- 
guished by  an  included  band  of  limestone,  similar  in  mineral  aspect  to  the 
lacustrine  limestones  of  Central  France,  and  conUining  minute  shdls  re> 
ferrible  to  fresh-watit  genera.  The^ vegetable  remains  of  the  associated 
•hales  are  chiefly  analogous  to  the  plants  of  other  coal-fields.  Mr.  Murchisoa, 
after  demonstrating  the  slight  commercial  value  which  can  be  attached  to 
the  thin  deposits  of  this  age,  speculates  on  the  probable  importance  of  the 
outer  zone  or  Pontesburg  field,  which  he  presumes  may  expand  to  a  greater 
thickness,  in  its  passage  beneath  the  new  red  sandstone  of  North  Shr^»hire 
and  Cheshire-!  In  a  subsequent  communication,  the  author  establishes  "the 
existence  of  a  younger  zone  of  coal,  which  contains  a  peculiar  freah-waler 
limestone,  and  which  passes  upward  into  the  oldest  strata  of  the  new  red 
sandstone,  in  Shrewsbury  coal-field,  and  downwards  into  the  inferior  coal 
strata  of  Coal  brook-dale."^ 

XHI.  B.  OSWESTRY  COAL-nELD,  SHROPSHIRE. 

We  had  proposed  to  class  this  with  the  Cheshire  and  Flintstone  Coal- 
field, No.  XXXIX.;  but  as  it  really  is  detached  from  that,  it  comes  nx>re 
properly  under  our   notice  here.     It  is  of  small  extent,  and  little  pro- 

*  Proceeding  Geological  Societj  ofLoiidoo,  Vol.  II.  p.  40S. 

t  London  Art  Union,  1847. 

X  Proeecdinn  Geolof  ieal  Soeiety  oTLoDdoB.  Vol.  L  p.  €1%, 

s  Ibid.  vti.  11.  p.  Ill  I  ftiM  p.  lis. 


diiQlite;  coBtamio^oiiif  onebed  ofgoodcod.:  F<olti  jye'towiioui^iftid 
m  Iba  pfineiml  one,^  coal  b  upotil  180  yvdi.  Likt  llie  gmt  eoal  btti» 
oC  South  Wtlesy  thu  liu  been  dcpoeiled  apoo  a  thick  giidle  of  cubonifewe 


Xiy.  NORTH  STAITORDSHIRS  OR  pornRT  OOAIrnSLa 

Pipperl  J  apetking,  there  are  two  aqimrate  aeetiom  or  eoal-fielda  inehd^il 
in  thianame. 

The  firaty  or  Nememtie  tmdMlRe  area»  oontaina,  aeeordthf  to  Mr.  GiMih 
engh^a  Oeologica]  Map,  atxty-three  aqutre  milea,  or  40^S0  acrea. 

At  Buralem,  in  the  centre  of  tfaia  ftdM,  iVom  thirty  to  forty  beda  of  aotf 
occur,  which,  in  general,  varj  from  about  three  to  ten  feet 

At  ApendiJe,  Newcaatle  underline,  the  ^coal  worka  are  carried  on  to  a 
great  depth  under  the  aurface  ;*  but  the  height  of  the  ground  aboire  the  lent 
of  the  aea,  ia  not  accurately  aaoertained  or  8peoified.t 
•  The  eoa]  meaanrea  here  repoae  upon  the  ailorian  rocka,  the  old  red  aan4- 
atone  and  the  mountain  Jimeatone  being  abaent 

In  thia  coal-field  Sir  !P.  Egerton  found,  aoMMig  other  remaina  of  fidiea^ 
•tMM  acalea  of  the  megalichthya,  a  large  aauroidal  fiah,  ftrat  deacribed  by  IH» 
Hibbert,  u  occurring  at  Bnrdiehouae,  near  Edinburgh. 

Pig  iron  made  in  North  Stafibrdahire : 

Farnacea  in  and  ont^fbltat.  Toot  aoniianj, 

1843  93,240 

1846  21  79,560 

XY.   THE  8EC0ND  OR  GHKADLS  AREA« 

Lying  two  miles  east  of  the  preceding,  contains  only  fifteen  square  mileaa 
or  9600  acres,  surrounded  by  an  eatensiTe  area  of  millstone  gnt,  in  which 
some  coal  pits  are  sunk.( 

XVI.  DERBYSHIRE. 

Two  coal  patches  or  out-liers,  east  of  the  foregoing,  and  between  it  and 
Derby. 

1st  On  DarJey  Moor. — About  a  square  mile. 

XVII,  2d.  On  Shirley  Moor. — ^Also  about  one  mile  aqnare,  at  Sprint* 
haU. 

XVin.   LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  OR  MANCHESTER  GREAT  C0AL-FISU>4 

This  is  80  irregular  in  form  as  to  require  some  care  in  aaoertaining  ita  diman* 
ttons.  It  is  near  fifty  miles  long,  in  two  directions,  with  a  maximum  brondth 
of  fifteen  miles ;  stretching  from  near  Lirerpool  in  a  nortb-eaat  directioQ  into 
Yorkshire,  and  from  thence  due  south,  paasing  Manchester,  to  below  Maccle»> 
field ;  being  an  area  of  from  fire  hundred  and  fifty  to  aix  hundred  aqoare 
miles,  n  from  350,000  to  384,000  acrea;  the  latter  ia  more  prohaUy  the 
correct  amount  This  comprehends  the  productite  coal  aeama  only.  Wan. 
we  to  include  the  lower  members,  of  which  the  millstone  grit  is  the  prin- 
cipal, and  in  which  are  many  coal  pita  at  intenrala  along  a  range  of  aefenty 
and  more  miles;  it  would  enlarge  the  abore  mentioned  area  to  more  than  a 
thousand  square  miles. 

*  Smidi,  Ifioer'fl  Gaide,  1SS6,  p.  leO. 

t  ComniM,  Note  94.  HaipboMt. 

X  Farej't  Darbytmrai  p.  ITS*  ^ 
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Mr.  James  Heawood,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  British  AaBOoiatkm  in  18S7, 
on  the  coal-fields  of  Lancashire,  assumes  their  dimenn^ns  at  four  handled 
square  miles;  meaning,  we  presume,  strictly  the  area  within  the  coontjr  of 
limcashire,  in  which  area,  he  states,  there  is  still  an  unexhausted  supply  of 
coal  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  demand. 

To  furnish  somo  idea  of  the  probable  extent  of  such  a  demand,  he  adds, 
that  in  1836  the  quantity  received  in  Manchester  alone  was  nearly  a  roUlion 
of  tons,  the  value  of  which  was  about  half  a  million  of  pounds  sterling. 

In  so  extended  a  region,  it  would  require  more  space  and  details  than 
our  plan  permits^  to  describe  it  to  any  effectual  purpose.  We  must  seleet 
only  a  few  characteristic  notices,  although  so  valuable  a  field  deserres  ftr 
better  at  our  hands. 

The  authors  generally  consulted  are  Messrs.  Farey,  Coneybeare,  Phillips, 
Bakewell,  Binney,  Henwood,  Dunn,  dtc 

The  Wigan  Ond  bums  quicker  than  the  Whitehaven  coal,  and  eakaa 
less.  Caking  coal  gives  out  a  strong  quantity  of  heat,  and,  with  attention, 
bums  a  long  time.  Consequently,  where  it  can  be  procured  at  a  reasonable 
prioe,  it  is  commonly  preferred.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1842,  Mr.  E.  W.  Bimey 
famished  a  paper  on  this  coal-field.  The  author  divides  the  series  of  ooal 
measures  into  three  croups,  in  descending  order.  I.  The  Manchester  ooal 
field.  II.  The  Middle  field,  containing  the  thickest  seams.  III.  The 
Lower  cool  seams,  of  no  ^eat  thickness. 

The  sections  of  this  region  are  unequal,  as  regards  the  aggregate  of  strata 
and  of  coal  seams.  In  one  direction,  the  thickness  of  the  formation  is  two 
thousand  yards.  In  this  are  comprised  seotnty-fivt  beds  of  coal  exceeding 
one  foot  in  thickness,  and  having  an  aggregate  oiouA  hundred  tmdjifiyfiei 
of  coal.  (Eighty-five  coal  seams  according  to  Mr.  Phillips.)  Travening 
another  direction,  a  second  section  developes  thirty-six  coal  seams,  ten  of 
which  are  less  than  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  amount  to  ninety-three  feet 
of  coal. 

Quality  of  the  coal — The  author  describes  two  varieties — the  cMeti^ 
where  the  cross  cleavage  rans  at  right  angles  to  the  main  cleavage ;  and  tha 
rkombindal^  where  it  makes  an  acute  angle.  Cannel  coal  is  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  middle  division  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  and  nearly  always 
eontainB  remsins  of  fishes  and  shells,  and  but  seldom  any  vegetable  remains. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  coal  seams  generally  abounds  in  the  latter.t  Mr. 
Williamson,  also,  describes  fossil  fishes  as  occurring  in  the  slate  roofs  of  the 
Lancaahire  coal  seams. 

Il  has  been  calculated  that  the  available  coal  beds  of  Lancashire  amoant 
ia  weiffht  to  the  enormous  sum  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  millions,  «■ 
8^400,000,000  of  tons.  The  annual  consumption  of  the  coal  is  ascertained 
•to  be  3,400,120  tons.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  coal-field  of  Lancashire, 
at  the  present  rate  of  supply,  will  last  2470  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  two  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  aapplying 
Manohester  alone  with  coal. 

Coal  brought  into  Manchester  in  1934        737,000  tons 

in  1836        913,991  tons 
in  1840      1,034,090  tons 

*  Tradgold. 

t  ConmooiealioMto  Um  BftaohsftM'  0«ologioal  Sooisty  ia  1841,  and  to  Um  BrilMh  Amo- 
eiatioB  in  184S. 


.  TteVi0lomi4t  it  DvkiiiSeld,  to  iteJacd  of  tlMictoB^ 
q9ib»  one  tboaatiid  tec  deep.  Thisf«in  or  ftani  cownM of. totooi 
inctKM  of  ^[ood  oaand,  tod  ten  inches.of  common  go«1.  Tlie  bed  of  fiie 
oby  on  which  it  rests^  contains  the  long  itringf  jUirilf,  lo  eharacteiietio  of 
■tigmaria,  and  has  fiunished  an  interestinif  specimen,  irtiich  shows  that  die 
sigiUaris  and  sligmaria  aie  different  portions  of  the  same  plant  or  tree.* 

A  seam  of  coal  six  feet  thick  has  been  stmek  at  Patricoft,  oo'the  land  of 
I.  T.  TMferd,  Esq.,  at  the  eztraordtnaiy  depdi  of  1350  feet  below  the 
anrfece.  The  shaft  was  three  years  in  progress.  Bat  die  deq^  shaft  in 
this  r^on,  aceofdii^  to  Mr.  Dunn,  is  607  yards  or  1631  feet|  at  Pendleton, 
near  Manchester.  T%at  of  Sankey  brook,  near  St  BUen's,  is  46b  yards,  m 
ISnfeet. 

Ms.  Dnnn,  who  is  the  most  recent  anthorhy  wo  hate  aeon  isoneeriiing 
this  district,  remarks  that «"  the  limit  of  this  extansife  eoaMdd  is  Ml  y£ 
defioed,norean|heimmensenamberandfariety  of  thediffwealooel  beds 
be  specified." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  great  district  of  country  to  the  westward  of  Free* 
eott  remains  as  yet  noproved,  and  which  will  be  found  to  contain  coaL  The 
ordinary  bituminous  coal  prerails  over  the  whole  district;  but  the  nmghbonr- 
hood  aionnd  Wigan  seems  to  possess  the  most  Tsluable  descriptions  in  the 
camel  and  the  orell  coals : — the  former  reparkaUe  for  its  Modoction  of 
fUf  the  latter  for  house  purposes,  bebg  of  a  qnaUty  rery  simflar  and  little 
inferior  to  the  Newcastle  coal.  As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
oidl  coal  is  held,  a  property  of  thirty  statute  acres  in  that  neighbourhood, 
consisting  of  nine  feet  of  coal,  in  three  seams,  was  sdd,  in  the  year  1835, 
for  the  enormous  sum  of£'UfiOO,  [tl  16,100,  —  93872  per  acre.] 

The  cannel  coal  is  of  a  peculiar  formation.  It  is  often  dosdy  connected 
with,  and  often  far  apart  from  the  kins  coal  beneath.  Its  fracture  is  smooth, 
jet4ike ;  it  abounds  with  gas,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  In  short,  it  is  like 
no  other  coal,  not  do  I  bdieve  that  the  like  of  it  is  found  in  any  other  coal- 
fidd  in  Britain. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  abounding  as  it  does  with 
such  a  nnmerous  succession  of  seams,  presents  rery  few  of  the  mining  difli- 
enlties  which  attach  to  the  Newcastle  district  The  sinkings  are  moderately 
deep;  the  quantity  of  water  inconsiderable;  and  the  seams  lie  at  conrenient 
aogM0,  and  of  digiUe  thickness  for  economical  working. 

An  opinion  seems  to  pre? ail,  that  the  [new]  red  sandstone  which  extends 
fipom  this  neighbourhood  to  Li? erpool,  and  across  Cheshire,  is  indicatife  of 
n  deficiency  of  coal.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  trials  hsre  been  mode 
lo  such  an  extent  as  to  ascertain  the  net ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  cnrioos 
speculation,  whether  there  be  any  well  grounded  assurance  against  coal  exist- 
ing underneath  the  Liverpool  red  sandstone.  I  confess,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  there  is;  and  I  think  that  deep  borings  will  hereafter  pme  a 
continuation  between  the  Lancashire  and  the  North  Wales  Beams.''t 

CMeriis  abaui  Oldham. — From  the  Royton  mines  are  conveyed  [1846] 
foor  hundred  and  ten  tons  per  day,  from  a  seam  three  feet  six  inches  thick, 
producing  one  ton  per  yard,  and  working  out  half  an  acre  per  week.  The 
most  valuable  mines  in  this  district  are  the  Copperaa  house,  the  Chamber, 
and  the  Warmley-wood,  which  produce  six  thousand  tona  weekly.  From 
the  Warmley-wood  colliery  alone,  150,000  to  170,000  tons  are  sent  to  Man- 
chester yearly. 

*  i^rtorly  Jo^nitl  sf  tht  0«ol.  Soo.  sT  Laadra,  YoLIL  p.  MO* 
t  DuAB,  Hiftory  of  tlia  Cod  Tradf,  tt44,p.  M. 
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Prius  of  the  best  CoaU  at  Liverpool— 1839.  Ordl,  145.  6dL,  —  t8.51 
per  ton.    River,  lis.,  »  92.66  per  ton.    Cannell,  20s.,  »  94.84  per  ton. 

Quantity  tf  coal  exported  from  Liverpool 

Yean.  Tons.  Year*.                 Toot. 

1833  60,561  1838  95,648 

1834  59,078  1839  103,630 

1835  61,542  1840  109,546 

1836  90,024  1841  119,949 

1837  95,188 

As  the  bulk  of  the  coal,  chiefly  orell,  which  leaves  the  port  of  Liverpool 
18  produced  from  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  we  add  the  following  table  of 
the  destination  of  coals  from  that  port  in  the  year  1842,  which  will  give 
some  view  of  the  distribution : 

Total  Shipments  to  Foreign  Parts.  '  54 > 

Ymh.  Tom.  Oettination.  Approiimata  valM 


1833 

60^61 

1834 

69,078 

1835 

61,542 

1836 

90,024 

1837 

95,188 

1838 

95,648 

1839 

103.630 

1840 

109,546 

1841 

119.949 

1842 

111,275 

1844 

75,479 

1845 

123,456 

United  States,  £12,500 

East  Indies,  (English,)  7,500 

West  Indies,  6,200 

Brazil,  6,300 

Canadias,  5,100 

Spain,  4,900 

Prussia,  3g600 

Portugal,  8^00 

East  Indies,  (Foreign,)  2,500 

Turkey,  2^300 

Not  enumerated,  9,750 


i:63,450 


The  specific  gravity  of  the  South  Lancashire  coal,  near  Bolton,  is  1.331* 
That  of  the  Lancashire  cannel  coal,  only  1.199. 

The  coal  used  at  the  saltpworks  at  Northwich,  Winsford,  and  other 
places,  is  obtained  from  the  collieries  in  the  southern  part  of  Lancashire^ 
near  St.  Helen's.  The  flat-bottomed  boats  which  convey  the  salt  from  the 
different  works  to  Liverpool,  after  discharging  their  cargoes  return  loaded 
with  coal ;  so  that  few  channels  of  communication  are  more  crowded  thai 
the  Weaver.  No  less  than  400,000  tons  of  white  salt  are  annually  seat 
from  this  region  only,  employing  a  capital  of  jnOO,000,tMt3,388,000. 

The  transportation  of  coals  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad, 
[opened  at  the  close  of  1830,]  has  annually  increased,  so  far  as  the  returns 
which  have  reached  us  extend. 


YMra. 

ToBt. 

YMrt. 

Tom. 

First  year,   1831, 
1832, 
IS33, 
1834, 

11,085 

69.:}96 
81,509 
99,337 

1835, 
1836, 
1837, 

116,246 
138,893 
150,000 

XIX.    KmkBT  LONSDALE  OR  mOUTltJff  OOAX^FIE^ 

A  flmall  coa]-fiefd  in  Yorkshire,  containing  abodt  IbarMioave  nnl^br 
9,560  acres.  Partly  described  by  Ptofesaor  PbillnM,  in  1896.*  It  i« 
aitnated  in  the  low  Talley  of  the  Greta,  on  the  Ibot  of  Ingleboroayh.  If'ia 
not  properly  a  basin,  ibr  the  planes  of  stratification  bive  scarcely  any  other 
dip  than  to  the  north-east,  and  is  remarkable  as  befaag  on  the  border  of  t 
at  bult  or  dislocation  of  the  strata,  amounting  to  abbntthrea  thonsaudl 


Mr.  Hodgson's  section  exhibits  two  coal  seams  of  two  feet  each,  one  of 
ftoi'  feiet,  one  of  nine  feet,  and  three  small  seams,  within  the  depxh  offlM' 
feet.  The  new  red  sandstone  and  red  marie  corer  this  coil-field«  Sckpbc^ 
of  this  coal  is  of  the  nature  of  cannel  coal.  .  ' 

.  In  three  varieties  of  the  Ingljeton  coal  the  apecific  gravity  taiies  Ofif 
flom  1.105  to  1.310. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  mill-stone  grit,  on  which  this  coal  rests,  ate  twcrOMf; 
beds  of  coal  This  coal,  bein^  more  earthy  and  pyritons,  is  heavier  than 
the  foregoing,  the  specific  gravity  of  six  results  by  Professor  Phillips,  htisig 
l.oOO. 

XX.    GREAT  CENTRAL  COAL-FIELD  OF  SOUTH  T0RX8HIRX,  HOTTIRGIUH, 

AND  DERBYSHIRE. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  English  coal-fields,  extending  firom  Leeds, 
hj  Sheffield,  to  Nottingham ;  being  sixty-seven  miles  long,  and  averaging 
above  sixteen  miles  broad,  making  one  thousand  and  ten  square  nules, 
or  l>46,400  acres.t 

At  the  time  Mr.  Farey  described  this  truly  important  region,  in  ISll, 
there  were  fire  hundred  collieries  in  work.  The  principal  seams,  worked 
chiefly  for  the  supply  of  Sheffield,  are  six  in  number,  with  about  twenty-six 
feel  of  coal,  besides  six  other  workable  beds.  In  this  fidd  one  of  the  moat 
valuable  seams  produces  the  variety  called  cannel  coal,  which  is  peculipriy 
adapted  for  making  gas,  for  burning  in  grates,  and  also  used  by  the  Bir- 
mingham turners,  for  toys  aud  oroamenls. 

Professor  Phillips,  in  1832,  communicated  to  the  British  Association^  % 
memoir  on  the  lower  coal  series  of  this  district 

At  Al  fret  on  works,  in  Derbyshire,  according  to  Mr.  Bakewell,  there  are 
thirty  beds  of  coal,  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  seventy-eight  feet.  There 
are  many  fine  seams  within  this  field,  spoken  of  by  other  authorities.^ 

It  was  estimated,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  manufacturing  town  of  Shef^ 
field  alone,  consumed  500,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  derived  from  the  col- 
lieries  adjacent.  Almost  every  variety  of  coal  appears  to  oocor  in  this  fidd 
Amonsst  these  are — 

1.  Hard  stone  coais,  anthraciies^^Wiath  neither  flame,  nor  coke,  nor  nm 
together. 

2.  Soft  or  crozzUn^  coals — ^Which  do  both;  but  the  same  bed  often 
changes  from  one  quality  to  the  other. 

3.  Cannel  coaly  and  Peacock  or  Iridisceni  eofd. 

On  the  north-western  part  of  thia  coal-field,  aronnd  Hali&x,  the  eoal  is 
described  as  very  indifferent,  and  only  suited  to  engine  fires.  Such  as  if 
not  used  for  that  purpose  is  converted,  in  brick  ovens,  into  coke,  loctStf 

•  Pbillipt^t  Torkthire,  Part  9, 1S5^  ISO.       t  GMlofM  Stsif^  M^y  9d  Mfkl^ 
t  See  Alpha  in  Miaieg  JonroaJ,  IWr,  p.  ITS. 
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called  eindirt.  These  cinders  are  sold  to  maltsters,  and  for  the  use  of  loco- 
motive engines.  The  coal  veins  are  quite  thin,  and  contain  much  sulphur. 
Their  specific  gravity  ranges  between  1.200  and  1.480.* 

Nesr  Bradford,  only  two  workable  seams,  according  to  Mr.  DunQ^  are 
known.  These  are  thin,  but  the  coals  are  of  prime  quality  for  making  coke, 
and  the  strata  abound  in  layers  of  excellent  iron-stone. 

A  communication,  respecting  the  northern  part  of  this  Yorkshire  coal- 
field, has  been  made,  by  Mr.  Embleton,  to  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic 
Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  This  illustration  was  limited  to 
Bine  townships.  The  workable  seams  in  these  townships  are  described  as 
tea  in  number,  and  are  particularly  detailed  in  the  paper.  These  seams  are 
comprised  within  a  thickness  of  552  yards  of  coal  roeasures.t 

Near  Leeds,  at  Newton  colliery,  seven  seams  are  worked,  comprisiag 
near  18  feet  of  coal. 

The  deepest  colliery  in  Yorkshire  is  290  yards,  at  a  shaft  near  Wakefiddi 
recently  completed.  This  shaft  is  fitted  up  with  slides  and  tubs,  according 
to  the  recent  improvements  of  the  Newcasde  district  Other  pits  are  fitted 
up  with  endless  chains.^ 

At  Bamsley  an  explosion,  from  fire^lamp,  occuned  in  November,  IBilp 
when  fifteen  persons  in  the  coal  pit  were  killed. 

Through  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Midland  Counties'  railway,  coals 
were  sold  at  Scarborough,  in  1846,  at  as  low  a  price  as  7s.  6d.  per  too. 


YoriMhif*  coaJfl  inported  into  Londoa  fromi 
the  Humlwr,  by  sea.                    | 

fiiported  to  Foreign  Paru  ftofli  HaU. 

Tears. 

Tons. 

Year.. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tom. 

aver,  or  4  yean, 
aver.of47eara, 

1828  to  1831 
1832  to  1836 

1836 

1837 

1840 

26,134 

28,186 
21,189 
16,106 
60,069 

1833 
1834 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 

7,463 
12,161 
10,078 
16,642 

6,226 
14,610 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1844 
1846 

88,491 
29,344 
37,849 
46,409 
42,789 

Near  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire,  the  pits  are  from  300  to  500  fiset  deqi, 
from  which  coals  are  now  being  sent  along  the  railroads  to  London. 


XXI.    MILLSTONE  GRIT  COAL  SERIES. 

Orit  and  Shale  and  Lower  Coal  of  Yorkshire, — Extending  northward, 
through  Yorkshire  to  Durham,  is  a  great  region  of  mill-stone  grit  and  shale, 
which  was  originally  included  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  in  the  main  coal 
region.  This  portion  embraces  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles;  to 
which  we  might  add  two  hundred  and  fifty  more,  lying  westerlv,  in  Lanca- 
shire. In  all  this  great  range  are  thin  seams  of  coal,  more  or  less  worked, 
at  scattered  points.  On  the  whole,  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  of 
importance,  while  so  much  coal  is  atuinable  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

According  to  Professor  J.Phillips,  the  Yorkshire  mill-stone  grit  furoiahes 
coal  seams  throughout  that  country,  and  gives  employment  to  numeroos 
collieries.  Upon  the  recent  geological  maps,  however,  this  large  area  is  not 
designated  as  a  coal  region,  but  as  the  milUtone  grit  formation.    Dr.  Wm. 


*  Oa  tbe  eoUitrtoa  aroaad 
f  Miniag  Rtviaw,  187. 


,  by  J.  S.  liilej,  BGaing  Jooraal,  Vol.  XI.  SU,  B6S. 
I  Ouaae*  Umioij  ofiht  —X  trada,  p.  IfSi 
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Smith's  original  geological  maps  represented  the  whole  area,  from  the  grit, 
iDclusife,  to  the  regular  ooal  measures,  as  one  great  and  entire  coal*6eld. 
It  thus  comprised  one  connected  coal  region,  from  Nottingham  to  Berwick, 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles;  and  wluoh,  according  to  the  late  arrange- 
ment, if  now  subdivided  by  the  interposing  lower  group  of  mill-stone  and 
shale  with  thin  coal  seams,  into  four  or  fife  distinct  coal  basins,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  latter. 

XXII.    WESTMORELAND,  NEAR  APPLEBY. 

Three  Coal-Jields.'-^Thxee  detached  coal  basins,  to  the  west  of  Appleby, 
bsTe  several  working-pits  sunk  in  the  lower  shale,  within  their  respective 
areas.  Properly  speaking,  these  do  not  belong  to  the  main  coal  formation. 
The  three  little  districts  comprise  together  ak>ut  twenty-six  square  miles^ 
or  16,640  acres. 

Sebergham,  Cumberland,  coal  basin. — A  peculiar  seam  of  coal  is  worked 
at  this  place,  near  Heskett  Its  fracture,  according  to  Mr.  Dunn,  assumes 
a  **  diamond  form."  It  partakes  partly  of  the  nature  of  Parrot,  caking  coal, 
and  anthracite,  and  is  of  rare  quality.  The  basin  is  very  small,  and  appa- 
rently unconnected  with  any  of  the  neighbouring  coal-fields.  The  seam  is 
nearly  three  feet  in  thickness,  twenty-two  fathoms  in  depth  from  the  surfiM^e, 
the  water  from  which  is  pumped  by  means  of  a  water-wheel,  worked  by  the 
neighbouring  rivulet.* 

Akeion,  Cumberland,  coal  basin, — A  detached  coal  area  or  outlier  occurs 
to  the  north  of  Wigton,  and  of  the  Whitehaven  coal-field.  It  contains  four 
square  miles,  or  2560  acres. 

XXIII.    WHITEHAVEN  COAL  FIELD,  IN  CUMBERLAND, 

Stretches  in  a  remarkable  crescent  form,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  forming  a  curve  forty  miles  in  length,  and  full  three  miles  in  average 
breadth,=:r20  square  miles,  or  76,800  acres,  according  to  Mr.  Greenough's 
map,  of  1839,  without  including  the  submarine  portion. 

Seven  beds  have  been  worked  at  Howgill,west  of  Whitehaven,  the  mines 
being  carried  more  than  a  thousand  yards  under  the  sea,  and  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  below  its  bottom.  In  this  vicinity  a  shad  has  been  sunk  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  feet,  passing  through  seven  workable,  and  eighteen 
thin,  coal  seams :  the  former  amounting  to  upwards  of  thirty-five  feet  of 
coal.  At  Preston  How,  after  passing  through  fourteen  thin  coal  seams,  the 
fifteenth  proved  more  than  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  seventeenth  was 
nearly  eight  feet.t 

With  regard  to  its  mode  of  burning,  we  are  informed  that  the  Whitehaven 
coal  burns  at  first  with  a  clear  flame,  and  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  cakes. 

According  to  Professor  Sedgewick,  the  rich  coal-field  of  Whitehaven,  is 
separable,  vertically,  into  two  divisions:  the  upper  containing  the  Great 
main  and  Bannock-bands ;  the  lower  containing  four  or  five  workable  beds, 
but  of  inferior  quality.  The  united  thickness  of  these  two  divisions  of  coal 
measures  is  perhaps,  not  less  than  2000  feet.  The  professor  describes  a 
fault  on  the  west  side  of  this  coal-field;  producing  a  downcast  to  the  south- 
west, of  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet.  West  of  this,  the  coal  seams  crop 
out  in  that  direction ;    so  that  all  those  which  are  below  the  high  water 

*  Dann,  p.  133.  t  Hiitory  ofFoatil  Fuel,  p.  146— and  CoBejbaars,  p.88fi. 
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mark,  necessarily  crop  out  under  the  sea.  The  result  is  that  no  one  has 
been  able  to  extract  the  coal  from  this  space,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
quantity  of  sea  water,  which  finds  its  way  through  the  beds  along  tbeir 
plmnea  of  dip.  South  of  this,  the  dip  of  the  whole  series  is  reversed ;  and 
here  the  coal  beds  have  their  out  crops  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  while 
at  theses  board  they  are  perfectly  protected  from  theses  by  the  imperTiow 
overlying  beds  of  shale.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  submarine  portion  of 
the  coal-field  of  Whitehaven  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  assign  any 
limit  to  the  works  that  may  there  be  conducted  under  the  sea,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dip.* 

In  his  recent  work  on  the  coal-fields,  Mr.  Dunn  states,  that  an  extensive 
** winning"  is  now  [1844]  in  progress  at  Whitehaven,  intended  to  be  the 
deepest  sinking  and  most  extensive  drilling,  in  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
prosecute  the  working  of  (his  ocean  coal.  The  conveyance  of  coals  along 
the  intended  horizontal  stone  drifl  is  to  be  accomplished  by  engine  power; 
either  stationary  or  locomotive ;  and  the  seams  to  be  won  are  the  main 
band,  10  feet,  and  the  Bannock  band,  7  feet  thick.  The  same  seams  pr^ 
vail  at  Workington ;  but  since  the  catastrophe  in  1837,  all  working  under 
the  tea  has  ceased ;  and  can  only  be  restored  by  an  exceedingly  deep  sink* 
ing,  and  most  extensive  drifting.t 

JPriees. — ^Price  of  Whitehaven  coal  in  1839,  at  the  port,  75.  6rf.  per  ton.= 
•1.81. 

From  various  causes,  the  trade  in  Whitehaven  coal  declined,  and  in  1840, 
it  was  complained,  that  Dublin  was  the  only  market^  and  the  prices  obtained 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  protect  the  ship  owners  from  loss.  In  \%i% 
the  prices  were  so  reduced  that  these  coals  only  obtained  135.=03.13  per 
ton,  in  Dublin;  entailing  an  absolute  loss  upon  the  shippers. 

In  1841,  the  exports  of  coal  coastwise  from  Whitehaven,  chiefly  to  Dub- 
lin, the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  amounted  to  451,370  tons, 
and  those  to  foreign  parts  to  23,478  tons.| 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Maryport  railway,  great  quantities  of  coal 
have  been  opened  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  exportation,  and  now  form  a 
powerful  competition  with  W  hitehaven  and  the  rest  of  the  western  coatf. 
The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  of  shipments  from  this  port : 

Shipments  of  coal  from  Whitehaven  to  foreign  parts,  in  1841 — ^23,478; 
in  1844—12,734;  in  1845^1,084. 


XXIV.    COAL  OF  THE  MOORLANDS  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

Inferior  Oolite  Coal  of  Whitby, — This  inferior  cx)al  is  adverted  to  here, 
for  geological  reasons,  although  scarcely  deserving  a  place  in  our  list  of  the 
Eni^ish  fields.  Mr.  Winch^  points  out  its  geological  relations  to  the  York- 
shire Oolite.  Although  the  seam  is  only  from  twelve  to  seventeen  inches 
in  thickness,  and  the  quality  is  very  inferior  to  the  true  coal,  yet  it  is  occa- 
sionally worked  for  ordinary  purposes  in  the  neighborhood.  This  thin  coal 
formation  overlies  the  lias  or  alum  shale  of  Whitby. 

According  to  the  geological  map  of  this  district,  published  in  1838,  by 
the  Rev'd  George  Young,  this  oolite  coal  formation  extends  about  forty 

*  Sadfftwick  on  Geol.  Traos.  of  Loodon,  Vol.  IV.  pirt  2— Second  S«riM,  1836.— AIm 
ProeeodlntB,  Vol.  H.  p.  419. 
t  Dunn— Hittorj  of  ihe  Coal  Trado.  p.  132-133. 
X  ICcCvUoQiil  GufttMf.  %  Trias.  GmI.  8oe.  Loadoa— 1811. 
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miles  in  length,  and  about  four  miles  in  breadth.  That  author  slates  that 
the  coal  is  very  variable  in  character,  there  being  sometimes  numerous  thin 
seams ;  at  others,  a  single  seam,  or  none  at  ail.  In  quality,  this  coal  is 
equally  variable;  sometimes  slaty,  while  other  parts  are  of  an  excellent 
quality,  breaking  like  the  best  coal,  into  cubical  fragments,  with  smooth 
shining  surfaces.  With  these  irregularities,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  coal  of  this  geological  age  and  position,  should  repay  the  cost  of 
working  extensively.  The  seams  appear  to  be  thinnest  next  to  the  seacoast 
In  the  interior  the  coal  seams  are  more  considerable,  and  have  been  worked 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  At  the  Danby  pits,  the  quantity  of  coal 
obtained  here,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Young's  survey,  was  200  or  300  bushels 
per  day,  on  an  average.     Several  other  collieries  are  in  operation. 

This  coal-field  is  traversed,  for  several  miles,  by  a  basaltic  dyke,  which 
has  reduced  the  adjacent  coal  to  a  cinder,  and  sublimed  the  sulphur  from 
the  pyrites.  The  coal  shale,  when  in  contact  with  the  trap,  was  found  by 
Professor  Sedgewick,  to  be  so  indurated,  as  to  tesemble  Lydian  stone,  and 
the  limestone  was  converted  into  a  granular  mass;  retaining  no  traces  of 
its  organic  remains. 

While  on  the  subject  of  this  oolitic  coal  formation,  we  might  advert  to 
some  sensible  observations  of  Mr.  Burr:*  He  remarks,  that  of  the  numerous 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  coal,  in  England,  by  far  the  greater  number 
have  been  in  rocks  belonging  to  the  oolite  formation.  Many  of  the  clayey 
beds  of  the  oolite,  and  more  especially  the  dark  coloured  shale  of  the  lias, 
resemble  the  clays  and  shales  belonging  to  the  true  coal  formation :  thus 
countenancing  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  coal,  as  it  is  usually  found  to 
accompany  strata  of  this  description.  The  occurrence  of  bituminous  shale 
and  of  lignite,  has  often  led  to  the  expenditure  of  large  sums,  in  the  expectp 
ation  of  finding  the  true  coal  at  greater  depths,  both  above  and  below  the 
true  carboniferous  formation.  It  is  the  light  which  science  has  of  late  years 
thrown  upon  the  obscurity  of  these  operations,  which  renders  practical 
geology  of  such  value;  teaching  us  to  avoid  blind  and  delusive  guides;  and 
saving  us  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  ignorant  rashness  and  adventure. 

Professor  Phillips's  map  of  this  eastern  part  of  Yorkshire,  published  in 
1835,  exhibits  some  advantages,  of  detail,  over  that  of  Mr.  Young,  in  1828 ; 
but  furnishes  very  little  information  as  to  the  coal  workings  within  the 
Moorland  oolitic  region. 

The  carbonaceous  sandstone  and  shales  enclose  two  very  distinct  layers 
of  fossil  plants.  The  lowest  consist  of  cycadiform  fronds,  and  ferns  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  upper  layer  consists  of  only  one  kind  of  equisetiform 
plants,  standing  vertically,  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  growth.f  These  are 
covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  sandstones  and  shales  ;  enclosing  a 
thin  seam  of  coal,  which  is  worked  at  various  places  on  the  moors. 

Above  these  are  calcareous  strata,  and  on  them  are  other  sandstones  and 
shales,  containing  small  seams  of  coal  and  local  deposits  of  fossil  plants, 
with  nodules  of  iron  stone.  The  plants  belong  to  the  same  tribes  of  zamis 
cycadea,  ferns,  and  lycopndiform  plants,  as  those  below,  but  the  species  are 
generally  distinct.  Mr.  Phillips  concludes  by  remarking  on  the  difference 
between  the  fossil  vegetation  of  the  true  coal  formation  and  thone  of  the 
oolitic  age,  in  the  Yorkshire  moorlands ;  in  corroboration  of  which  is  the 

*  F.  Burr's  Introduction  to  Geology. 

t  Young  and  Bird's  Geology  oftho  Yorkshire  Cout,  PI.  III.— Alio  Mr.  MurchiMOB  on  llie 
Brorm  coal-field,  in  Sutherlandshira — Geol.  Trans.  Vol.  II.  p.  38. 
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fael,  that  tboogh  one  hundred  tpeceief  of  foasU  plants  hare  been  deaeribed 
£roaA  the  former,  and  not  leas  than  fifty  from  the  latter,  no  one  specaea  has 
yet  been  found  which  ia  common  to  both  aitaationa. 

Thin  aa  the  coal  aeama  are,  they  are  pretty  extenai? e)y  worked  in  tba 
interior  moorlanda.  The  plants,  from  which  they  are  derived,  are  iieariy 
■11  figmed  in  the  worka  of  Young  and  PhiUipa,  above  referred  to,  and  afe 
naeful  iUustrationa  of  the  foasil  vegetation  of  the  oolitic  period,  in  other 


A  abort  extract  firom  Profeasor  Phillipa'a  Uostrations,  can  acaroely  be 
oot  of  place  here : — 

''The  result  bf  all  accurate  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  diatributioo  of 
foaail  plants,  is,  that  they  consist  of  three  distinct  groups  of  species,  which 
oecopy  aa  many  peculiar  repositories  in  the  secondary  strata.  One  group 
lies  above  the  chalk ;  another  occupiea  the  coal  measures  and  mountaut 
limeatone. 

A  coraory  observer  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  confound  together  the  ferns 
and  oalamites  of  the  coal  district,  with  the  ferns  and  equisets  of  the  oolitic 
rocks ;  though,  to  a  botanical  eye,  their  difference  is  very  apparent  But 
who  can  mistake  the  lepododendra  of  the  former;  the  cycadiform  firoods  of 
the  middle  period ;  and  the  dicotyledonoua  leavea  and  fruits  which  abound 
(the  chalk  f* 


XXV.    NEWCASTLE  FIELD,  IN  DURHAM  AND  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Part  of  this  coal-field  is  concealed  by  the  overiying  magneaian  limestone, 
the  extent  of  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  defined,  with  our  present  iBfoma* 
tion.  Hie  area  described  upon  Mr.  Greenough's  last  map  of  this  region,  «- 
Ubits  seven  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles,  or  499,200  acrea.  If  we  bad 
included  the  millstone  grit  and  ahale,  we  should  add  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  more.  This  amount  is  less  than  that  stated  by  H.  Taylor,  a  good 
practical  authority— 

Hie  part  in  Durham  county,        594  aquare  miles,  »  380,160  acres. 
"^        «     Northumberland,      243       <<        <<       »  155,620    ** 

837      ««        <<      »  585,660    ** 
Portion  excavated,  105      <<        <<      a    67,200    " 

Area  yet  unworked,  732      ''        ''       »  468,480    <' 

average  IS  ft  thick. 

The  contents  of  coal  remaining  therein,  being  upwards  of  nine  thousand 
millions  of  tons,  which,  at  the  rate  of  the  present  consumption  and  exports 
tion  from  the  region,  and  allowing  that  only  two-thirds  of  this  ooal  is  mined, 
will  not  be  exhausted  until  after  a  period  of  1727  years.| 

Professors  Sedgwick  and  Buckland,  however,  thought  this  calculation  was 
exaggerated;  but  the  developments  of  subsequent  years  appear  fully  to  cos- 
firm,  and  even  exceed  it  Mr.  8.  states  that  there  are  five  good  workable 
seams  to  the  east  of  the  Wear  river,  amounting  to  25}  feet;  of  which  about 
16  feet  may  be  depended  upon.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Wear,  the  best 
teams  crop  out  within  a  i^ort  distance,  or  approach  the  surface ;  reducing 

*  Phillips*!  niottntioDt  oTUie  G«olofy  of  Yorkihira,  Part  I.  p.  S. 
t  McCttlloch't  StitMtioa  of  the  Rritith  Empire,  p.  86. 
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the  workable  quantity  of  good  coal  very  materially,  in  that  direction.  The 
Professor,  in  reducing  this  estimate  so  extensively,  is  understood  to  have  in 
view  the  prime  qualities  only,  such  as  now  supply  the  London  market, 
without  reference  to  the  inferior  beds,  which,  in  Mr.  Taylor's  calculation, 
were  brought  into  the  account.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  estimates 
may  be  much  less  than  appears.  Our  own  admeasurement  of  the  area,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  fifty-seven  square  miles  less  than  H.  Taylor's— and  we 
have  made  no  allowance  for  bad  or  vacant  ground. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the  area  of  coal  in  Northumberiand 
county  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  acres,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  fiAy-five  acres  were  cleared  out  every  year,  to  supply  London 
and  the  east  of  England  with  fuel.  Consequently,  that  it  contained  a  supply 
for  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  from  that  district  alone. 

The  earliest  geological  writer  necessary  to  refer  to,  is  Mr.  N.  J.  Winch.* 
This  author  quotes  several  sections  showing  the  extent  of  coal  known  at  that 
time.  Thus,  at  the  Hartley  colliery,  in  a  shaft  of  five  hundred  feet,  ten 
seems  are  traversed,  comprising  thirty  feet  of  coal,  of  varioua  qualities.  Li 
the  Killingworth  pit,  twenty-seven  veins  comprise  a  thickness  of  thirty-nine 
feet  in  a  depth  of  seven  hundred  feet  At  Coxledge,  fourteen  seams  occur 
in  three  hundred  and  fi(\y-one  feet,  and  contain  near  sixteen  feet  of  coal. 
At  other  collieries  the  main  worked  seams  amounted  to  ten,  fourteen  and  a 
half,  twelve,  and  nine  feet.  At  Montague  main  colliery,  nineteen  seams 
comprise  twenty-five  and  a  half  feet  of  coal,  in  seven  hundred  and  forty  feet 
depth ;  of  which  four  only  are  worked,  having  nine  feet  aggregate  of  coal. 
Percy  main  colliery,  ten  seams ;  three  only  worked,  in  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  feet.  Bigge's  Main,  eighteen  veins,  of  which  six  or  eight  are  work- 
able ;  the  whole  being  thirty-four  and  a  half  feet  of  coal,  in  eleven  hundred 
and  sixty  feet.  Gateshead  Fell,  fifteen  veins,  of  which  eleven  are  workable, 
have  an  aggregate  of  forty-two  feet  in  eight  hundred  and  three  feet  depth. 
At  Kell's  field,  nine  worked  veins,  have  thirty  feet  coal,  in  five  hundred  and 
sixty-two  feet.  At  Newcastle,  eight  veins,  containing  twenty-eight  feet  coal, 
in  four  hundred  feet.  At  Sheriff  Hill,  fifteen  seams,  have  near  forty-two 
feet  coal,  in  eight  hundred  and  four  feet  depth.  Greenfield  colliery,  in  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet,  has  ten  seams,  and  twenty-four  feet  of  coal. 
Abundant  sections  might  be  added,  but  the  foregoing  may  suffice. 

Recent  authority  gives  thirty  coal  seams  and  an  aggregate  of  eighty  feet 
thickness,  within  the  northern  coal-field.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  this 
region,  exported,  as  well  as  consumed,  amounted  in  1813,  to  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  of  Newcastle  chaldrons  annually ;  each  Newcastle  chal- 
dron being  double  that  of  the  London  chaldron,  equal  to  nearly  four  millions 
of  tons.  At  this  time  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  small  coal 
were  annually  burned  and  destroyed  as  waste,  at  the  mouth  of  the  pits. 

Mr.  Winch  enumerates  three  principal  varieties  of  Newcastle  coal,  as  fol- 
lows, viz. 

1.  The  common,  or  slate  coal. 

2.  Cannel  coal — also  called  Parrot  coal;  with  little  bitumen  or  sulphur. 

3.  Coarse  coal — also  called  Splint  coal ;  fracture  cubical. 

This  region  is  important,  as  containing  those  immense  deposits  of  excel- 
lent fuel,  from  which  not  only  the  metropolis,  but  a  vast  circuit  of  towns  and 
villages  on  the  coast,  from  Berwick  to  Plymouth,  are  supplied.!    In  length, 

•  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.  1816,  Vol.  IV, 

t  Fonil  Fuel,  the  CoUieriei  and  the  Coal  Trade,  p.  lie. 
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thia  coal-field  is  fiAy-fife  to  sixty  miles,  and  in  breadth  full  fifteen  milesy  on 
tn  arerage.* 

A  section  of  a  part  of  this  coal  region,  near  Newcastle,  was  many  years 
ago,  published  in  Rees's  Encyclopaedia.  The  whole  depth  of  shaft  was 
se? en  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet,  and  passed  through  sixteen  seanis  of 
coal,  for  the  most  part  quite  thin;  four  only  measuring  a  yard  each  in 
thickness. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Winch,  from  whom  we  ha?e  before  quoted,  published  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  the  section  of  another  shaft 
near  Newcastle,  sunk  at  the  Gosforth  colliery.  This  was  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  Forty-three  seams  of  coal 
were  intersected ;  many  of  them,  as  in  the  foregoing,  being  very  thin.  There 
is  a  very  fine  and  valuable  rein  in  this  region,  six  feet  thick,  called  the  high 
main  coal,  highly  estimated  in  the  London  markets.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  feet  below  tliis  is  another,  equally  estimated,  coal  seam,  termed  the 
Low  main,  which  is  upwards  of  six  feet  thick. 

One  of  the  greatest  coal  enterprises  ever  undertaken,  was  tlie  sinking  the 
deep  shaft  at  Monk  Wearmouth,  near  Sunderland.  This  position  is  four 
miles  beyond  the  eastern  margin  of  the  coal-field,  as  shown  upon  the  most 
recent  geological  maps ;  and  close  to  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Wear. 

The  shaft  was  commenced  on  the  20th  May,  1826.  In  August,  ISSli 
the  first  coal  formation  was  found,  which  was  only  one  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
It  was  not  until  after  eight  years  and  a  half  of  labour,  and  sinking  through 
the  magnesian  limestone  and  other  overlying  formations,  that  the  first  work* 
able  seam,  of  considerable  value  and  thickness,  was  reached  at  the  depth  of 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet!  The  sinking  was  continued,  with 
unabated  energy,  and  at  the  end  of  near  nine  years  had  reached  to  above 
sixteen  hundr^  feet,  when  the  adventurers  were  rewarded  at  length  by 
striking  a  valuable  bed  of  coal.t  The  shaft  and  workings  were  two  huo> 
dred  and  seventy-nine  fathoms,  or  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet 
deep  in  1843.$ 

An  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  tliis  shaft,  and  in  the  first 
named  coal  seam,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  fathoms,  or 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet,  to  determine  the  temperature,  is  related 
by  Professor  Phillips,  in  Vol.  V.  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Magazine,  p.  446,  1834.  This  shaft  is  twelve  feet  diameter;  tftie  pitAop  is 
eighty-seven  feet  above  ordiimry  high  water ;  its  deptli  below  the  sea  foui^ 
teen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet.  Tiie  result  of  his  observations  was  ao 
augmentation  of  temperature  of  one  degree  for  every  twenty  yards  in  de- 
scending. It  was  also  found  that  the  water  which  sprung  up  through  the 
floor  of  the  coal  was  sali;  and  that  the  gas,  which  is  constantly  bubbling  up 
from  the  cellular  reservoirs,  was  hotter  tlian  the  water,  by  no  less  than  a  de- 
gree.    The  upper  coal  scam  is  six  feet  thick.^ 

It  was  only  in  April,  1846,  that  the  workmen  reached  the  Ilutton  seam, 
four  feet  ten  inches  thick,  and  nineteen  fathoms  below  the  Bensham  seam. 
This  coal  is  of  excellent  quality ;  and  thus,  after  twenty  years'  labour,  the 
value  of  the  colliery  is  fully  proved,  and  excites  much  interest  in  scientific 

*  Mr.  Greenough*8  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  1839. 

t  Foiail  Fuel,  p.  188.  Alto  Mining  Review,  Jul/,  1835,  p.  86.  Alto  6«oK«g]r  ia  I83fty 
J.  Lawrence. 

S  Central  Mining  Commiaaion  Report,  p.  cviii.  1843. 
Philoaophieal  MsfatiBe,  Docember,  1834. 
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circles  from  the  circa  nuBtance  of  its  being  the  deepest  coal  mine  in  Great 
Britain,  being  now  two  hundred  and  ninetjr-nine  fathoms^  or  aefenteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  feet,  in  depth  below  the  surface. 

The  South  Hetton  Company  commenced  a  shaft  at  Murton  colliery,  on 

the  19th  of  February,  1838.    After  many  difficulties,  of  unusual  character 

'  and  magnitude,  which  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Dunn,  p.  289,  the  Hutton  seam 

was  struck  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  fathoms,  or  fourteen 

hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  from  the  surface,  on  the  15th  April,  1843. 

MisuUoMous  Dttcals. — Mr.  Sopwith  has  completed  one  of  those  best  of 
all  illustrations,  a  geological  model  of  this  region.  It  illustrates  the  nature 
of  stratification,  position  of  the  coal  seams,  their  faults  or  dislocations,  and 
other  phenomena  incidental  to  the  mineral  district ;  all  of  great  importance 
to  the  practical  miner,  as  well  as  the  owners.  We  hope  that,  ere  long,  all 
the  great  mineral  regions  will  receive  the  same  description  of  illustration. 

In  1842,  M.  Piot  published,  in  the  Atinales  des  Mines^  an  account  of  the 
coal  mines  in  the  environs  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  diagrams  and  statistical  tables.  The  article  is  too  long  and  too 
detailed  (extending  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  psges,)  to  admit  of  but 
passing  notice  in  this  sketch ;  but  it  abounds  in  information,  and  refers  to 
most  of  the  authorities  who  had  previously  written  upon  this  region.  We 
have  availed  ourselves  of  this  work,  in  several  instances,  in  the  statistical 
part  of  this  abstract.* 

In  1843,  Mathias  Dunn,  Esq.,  C.  E.  communicated  to  the  Newcastle 
Mechanics'  Institute  a  memoir  "  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  colliery  engi- 
neering," in  the  Newcastle  coal-field. 

We  infer  from  this  paper,  that  the  coal  of  the  northern  part  of  the  New- 
castle basin  contains  a  larger  amount  of  bitumen  and  volatile  matter  [ex- 
tending to  51  per  cent  ]  than  those  of  the  southern  part:  and  that  the  latter 
contain  a  much  greater  quantity  of  carbon  [72.71  per  cent.]  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  region.  Consequently,  those  coals  which  are  derived  ftom 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Garesfield  and  Auckland  collieries,  have  a  con- 
siderable preference,  and  are  destined,  mainly,  to  the  supply  of  the  engines 
of  the  metropolitan  and  continental  railroads. 

Salt  Water  of  the  Deep  Mines. — From  this  source  we  also  learn,  that  the 
water  in  the  deep  collieries  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  is  uniformljf  salt ;  accom- 
panied with  various  other  admixtures.  So  highly  impregnated  is  the  mine- 
water  of  Birtley,  Walker,  Lambton,  6lc.  that  extensive  salt-works  are  there 
erected,  and  the  produce  is  brought  into  the  market  for  sale. 

The  mine-water,  at  St.  Lawrence,  near  Newcastle,  exhibits  the  following 
analysis  :t 

Grtint       In  100  parti. 
Chlorite,  or  Muriate  of  Soda,  or  Common  Salt,  2938.24  «  72.8 
Chlorite  of  Calcium,  ^54.08  a  21.1 

Chlorite  of  Magnesia,  193.92  a     4.8 

Sulphate  of  Lime,  44.88  >«     1.1 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  7.28  »       .2 

Obtained  from  one  gallon  of  brine,  4U38.40      lUO.O 

*  M^moire  rar  I'ezploiution  det  Minet  de  Hooille  d«  Newcastle,  |»ar  M.  Piot,  Eiave- 
Ingenieur  des  Mines, 
t  Mining  Joornal  of  London,  January  13,  1844. 
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The  water  of  the  Birtley  colliery  is  of  a  high  temperature,  and  holds  nearly 
thiee  times  the  quantity  of  common  saJt  contained  in  sea  water. 

Mr.  Dunn  states  thai  tail  water  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  New- 
castle Goal«field,  the  origin  of  which  remains  as  yet  a  perfect  mystery.  In 
the  Birtley  colliery,  ahove  referred  to,  the  salt  water  flows  from  a  fisBure  in 
one  of  the  dykes.  Its  origin,  therefore,  may  be  very  deeply  seated,  and  the 
brine  springs  may  ascend  b^  means  of  the  fissures  and  dykes,  from  salifemos 
deposits  in  the  Silurian  senes  of  rocks,  such,  for  instance,  as  exist  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  Onondaga  salt  groupe  of  New  York  state,  U.  S. 

The  flow  of  salt  water  in  the  Birtley  colliery  is  nearly  eleven  hundred 
gallons  per  hour.  At  Butterby  colliery,  near  Durham,  is  another  salt  spring, 
long  known,  which  also  rises  firom  fissures  in  the  Whin  dyke,  where  it 
crosses  the  river  Wear.* 

PRODUCTION  AND  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  NEWCASTLE  COAL.FIELD. 

It  was  reported  in  1826,  that  the  Newcastle  district  furnished  employ- 
ment in  mining,  delivering,  transporting  and  retaiUng  the  seaborne  ooala,  lo 
more  than  sixty  thousand  personsi  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  in  1829,  stated  that  the 
amount  of  coals  carried  coastwise  from  Durham  and  Northumberiand,  was 
8,900,000  tons,  and  including  the  home  consumption,  the  quantity  mined 
was  3,960,000  tons.    The  power  of  working  was  near  six  millions. 

Table  of  Shqments  of  Coal  and  Coke  from  the  Collieries  in  the  nordi  of 
England,  exclusive  of  those  of  BIythe  and  Seaton  Sluice,  carried  coast- 
wise, including  those  delivered  in  London,  in  Tons  t 


Ymi^ 

For  Uqois  Cymiutupiion  onlj.                      | 

Tyii* 

We*r 

Ttitt 

Toul    of 

N««uit1e. 

Sund«rUrul. 

SifKktoQ, 

Ton.. 

1S£4 

i^a,3ffi 

1^3,66S 

3jie,o«3 

1826 

1,119,061 

I.TJ3,|I55 

3,493,01s 

18SS 

1,7^^3 

|.3fl,»96 

S5.MH 

h^7^M^ 

lB3ti 

t^80jL3 

97lp408 

&16.440 

1428^11 

IS^TS 

S,ld9,728 

948,439 

M1938 

4,038,095 

IK40 

i,2Ml.343 

86e»2i2S 

1,361.533 

4.617,103 

1K42 

a.350,4ftO 

Bfl9,33I 

i^i,j)te 

4,7n.3tl7 

Statement  of  the  Registered  Tonnage  of  the  Port  of  Newcastle ;  tosetfier 
with  the  number  of  Entries  and  Clearances  in  the  Foreign  and  Uooie 
Trade,  chiefly  in  coal,  from  thence. 


Ymh. 

Registered  shipping  beloogiog 
to  the  port. 

Trede— Loaded  VeMele. 

fVumber 
of  veetels. 

Tonnige. 

Seameo. 

Foreign.         ;     Home  Tnde. 

VeMeli 
entered. 

Veaeelt     Vesaels  i  Vessets 
cleared,  entered.  1  cleared. 

IKSA 
1836 
1838 
1840 
1843 
1843 

1,076 
1,0H0 
1,186 
1.327 
1,330 
1,379 

211,173 
«13,907 
229,426 
261.164 
270.796 
277.771 

13,500 

373 
430 
601 
789 
612 
708 

1.913 
2,3SI 
2.822 
3,394 
4.230 
4,088 

2.724 
2,703 
3,195 
3,031 
2.704 
2,513 

13,061    t>remn   ti> 
13,465   llM  tariff. 
13,990   Vis:  d«tj 
13,756  fVee. 
13.9^   Sobject  !• 
13,633  |Um  uriff. 

*  Pbiloeopbieal  Trantactioni,  1684. 

t  Report  of  Comminee  on  tli6C9alTrU«  of  Loadoa,  1818. 
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We  ha?e  abown  bj  the  fiire^ing  table  that  this  amoant  of 
•hipments  had  inereaaed  in  18:^  to         -  -  -  4,986,419 

And  in  1842  to  (exdoaiTe  of  ooala  conrejed  inland  and  of 
consumption  in  the  eoontry,)  -  .  '.  6,198,283 

While  the  prodoctiTe  power  now  reached  to  13  mffliona  of  totis.: 

The  average  tonnage  of  the  collier  Teasels  is  300  tons.  The  mean 
namber  of  Toyages  which  these  ?essels  anl^ally  make,  betweeo  Newcasde 
and  London,  is  ten ;  but  scTeral  have  nude  aa  many  aa  fifteen. 


GENERAL  COAL  TRADE,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMBSnO^  OP  THE.  HSWCAiTU 

COAL  DISTRICT. 

Ooieral  ShipmaUs  rf  Cod  and  Coke  firom  the  Neweaatle  or  DnriMim 
and  Northumberland  coNil-field;  at  the  three  principal  ports  of  the  Tyne^  the 
Wear,  and  the  Tees,  [those  of  Newcastle,  Sunderland  and  Stockton  :]-alao 
from  the  Collieries  north  of  the  Tyne. 

This  table  comprises  all  shipments,  both  for  foreign  and  home  trade  or 
coastwise. 


For  FbreigB  md   Borne  Coonrnptioii*                                          | 

R 

Rirer  Tjn«>. 

Ritttr  WiMf, 

Riter  T«e*. 

Ttytal    fltported 
fntm  the  coUe- 
rrea  tis  ihm  nonh 

New<!&at1e, 

SeMnn  Sluice 

SuoderlLDd. 

Stockloa. 

Tom, 

Nflwcnfltlv  ahal- 

Tein. 

[redaced  Tmtn 

chaldroDi  qF  63 

Toa^ 

dron*  ot  53  owl 
reduced    to    20 
cvrL  loni. 

TODI, 

Tom. 

1710 

47J,093 

348,548 

830,830 

ine 

1,004,000 

1791 

1,212,180 

762,500 

1^74,680 

1800 

1 ,81&,99<J 

804J86 

3,e30,lAfi 

1810 

|,9«SJ00 

9til,4tiO 

3,885,560 

tSiO 

2,n3,JMO 

l,|40,47it 

3,3)4.010 

lass 

3,078,8^0 

Qo  retonii* 

1,411,140 

54,300 

3,644,110 

I83> 

1,882,649 

t-i 

1,196,347 

381,960 

3,160,9^6 

1^34 

1,350,963 

101,223 

919.433 

aafi^TSfi 

3,157,383 

1S35 

2.312,401 

133,184 

1,483J(^ 

1367,136 

I        4,2^,419 

J@36 

2meM% 

no  retamv. 

1,141,81ft 

353,383 

4,851,770 

1SS@ 

3,013,903 

t* 

l,258,AeT 

K307,637 

b,r>inA31 

IB^ 

2,717,373 

u 

1,384,080 

M30,48& 

5,422.438 

IMC 

2,875,254 

r< 

1,311,31& 

l«500p374 

6.6w6,H43 

1S41 

3,148,S6S 

(4 

1,348,510 

U64ff,40l 

6,!4],275 

IS1« 

3Jl8j8t 

ft 

1.224  J  It 

t>68S,404 

6,1}3,38X 

1843 

3,468,481 

f( 

2,356,486 

The  shipments  firom  die  small  ports  north  of  the  Tyne  are  not  indnded 
in  this  statement. 


«<  LIMITATION  OF  THE  V£ND**  OF  COAL  FROM  THB  NORTHERN  MINIS. 

The  Coal  Association  of  the  north  of  England  have  fixed  a  standard; 
and  annoally,  determine,  from  this  arbitrary  base,  the  proportion  which 
ought  to  be  furnished  by  each  colliery  or  district ;  ha? inff  reference  nol  only 
to  the  power  of  extraction  from  each  of  tlmn,  bm  auo  to  the  qaalitf  or 
the  coal  which  they  produce. 
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Thus,  in  1835,  the  proportionf  fixed  were  the  following : 


For  the  TVne, 

For  the  Wear, 

For  the  Tees, 

Hartley,  Cowper  and  Netherton, 


Newc«ttl«  chftldroBa 
of  63  cwt. 

939,000 

685,000 

160,000 

68,750 


•  1,752,750 

This  regulation,  it  appears,  is  only  operative  on  the  collieries  which  be- 
long to  the  Association. 
In  1838  the  interests  stood  thus : 


Mineii  held  by  memben 

Minet  not  in  the 

Total  in  die  New- 

of  the  AMocifttioB. 

AicociAtion. 

cattle  district. 

District  of  the  Tyne,                45 

3 

48 

"          **       Wear,                  6 

3 

9 

••          "      Tees,                   9 

8 

17 

60  14  74» 

This  '<  Limitation  of  the  Vend"  has,  according  to  Mr.  Porter,  existed, 
with  some  partial  interruptions,  since  the  year  1771 ;  and  is  condemned  by 
some  economists,  as  "  a  systematic  combination  among  the  owners  of 
collieries  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  consumers,  by  a  sel^imposed  restric- 
tion as  to  the  quantity  supplied." 
A  oomparatife  statement  of  the  quantity  of  coals  imported  into  the  Pari  of 

Lmuion  from  the  Ports  of  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Stockton  on  Tees  and 

Blythe. 


Tean. 

NewcaaUe. 

Sonderlaod. 

Stockton 
onTeet. 

BWUie  and 
Seaton 
Sluice. 

Toul  froB 
the  Northern 
Coal-field   by 
Sea. 

NiBber 
ofSlMpe. 

1838  to  Slav. 

1839  to  33  af. 
1834 

1836 
1836 
1837 

Tooi. 
1,294,664 
1,160,431 
1,14S4N)3 
1,266,766 
1,236,406 
1,279,890 

Tonf. 

660,301 

613,916 

669,106 

639,664 

743,849 

834,863 

Tons. 

37,603 
198.941 
381,971 
330,174 
368,223 
370.630 

Tons. 
64,398 
66,736 
64,368 
66.046 
71.776 
71,866 

1,946,860 
3,030,033 
1,988,347 
3,191,63<> 
3,319,361 
3,667,138 

6,916 
7,399 
7,648 
8,361 

The  for^;oing  and  following  tables  show  the  increased  production  of  ooal 
in  the  north  of  England. 

In  1773  there  were  only  thirteen  mines  or  collieries  worked  in  the  New- 
castle field.  In  1800  this  number  had  advanced  to  forty-one.  Thirty  yean 
afterwards,  in  1830,  fifty-nine  collieries  were  in  operation,  baring  an  annual 
productife  power  of  8,123,922  tons.  In  1835  the  number  had  adfanoed  to 
seventy-«ix,  and  in  1S44  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  collieries. 

In  1843  the  productive  power  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  13,000,000 
of  tons.t 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  increased  number  of 
colliery  adventures  furnishes  by  no  means  a  proof  of  the  positive  prospcQty 
of  the  trade :  on  the  contrary,  it  suffers  from  the  excessive  competilioii  and 
specuUtion. 

•  Annate*  dea  ITinea,  Vol.  I.,  1843,  p.  345. 

t  Angleterre,  Faiu  coumerciaux,  lUi  et  Jaia,  1844. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  of  coal,  coke,  and  cinders  to 
finign  cmmirUst  from  the  poru  of  the  Newcastle  eoaikfiehl,  in  tons  of 
3340  lba.« 


Y^M. 

^TjrB«. 

Watr. 

TMt.   eieekiMi 

XMUtiportfa. 

•  ^»IV« 

NewcmMto. 

8«i4erl«ii4.  ' 

s»4  Hanlepool. 

TomT 

1810 

46,730 

5,085 

50305 

1090 

118,788 

38,996 

.     157314 

18-28 

167,011 

60,793 

918304 

1833 

033,709 

176,487 

3,700 

413396 

1834 

030,340 

149,956 

9,988 

890,98i5 

1836 

415,849 

170,367 

36,943 

093,159 

183S 

554,175 

308,178 

86,699 

949359 

1840 

593,911 

449,987 

139349 

1,169,740 

1841 

750,585 

406,515 

169^45 

1,398,445 

1844 

791,9^1 

366,451 

178,349 

1306,774 

1843 

815,434 

530,584 

[in  3d  eel.] 

1346316 

1844 

609,150 

990,434 

937,166 

1350,759 

1845 

1,069,737 

498,400 

986,851 

1,784388 

In  May,  1844,  it  appears,  by  a  statement  published  by  the  coal  owners, 
that  the  number  of  collieries  and  workmen  or  working  people  therein,  was 
ts  follows : 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Oiitriett. 

coUieriM, 

work  people. 

Tyne, 
Wear, 

65 

15,556 

31 

13.l7i 

Tees, 

24 

4,211 

Blyth, 

4 

i,asi 

Employed  above  groand, 
Below  ground, 


8,607 


83300 


124  33,990 

The  average  rate  of  earnings  of  the  workmen  in  this  coal-Oeld,  in  1844, 
as  shown  by  the  coal  owners'  statement,  was,  before  the  restriction  or  limit- 
ation of  the  vend,  35.  Ojd  per  day,  at  00.91 ;  and  sabseqoently  it  was 
at.  3dL,  -B  00.76  per  day.t 

LIMITATION  OF  THB  YBND. 

Tn  1844  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  collieries  in  the  north  of 
England  coal-field.  Mr.  Dunn  remarks,  that  **  so  disproportionate  has  been 
the  augmentation  of  jiower  of  production  to  the  demand,  that  the  basis  of 
1843  only  allowed  of  a  real  vend  of  44  per  cent ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
colliery  standing  upon  a  basis  of  50,000  chaldrons,  realized  a  vend  of  22,000 
chaldrons;  whereas  the  basis  of  1838  allowed  of  a  vend  of  80  per  cent,  or 
40,000  chaldrons." 

Hie  increased  facilities  for  conveying  coals  inland,  has  had  an  nnfavoni^ 
able  influence  on  the  coasting  trade.  It  was  shown,  in  1844,  that  no  less 
than  300,000  tons  which  would  otherwise  have  been  brought  by  set,  hid 
been  superseded  by  the  inland  coal. 

We  add  the  following  short  table  of  the  periodical  teiid  on  the  riven 
Wear  and  Tyne,  including  both  coastwise  and  foreign  ahipments. 

*  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  ofLoMdott,  1838,  sad  oiksr  mUitM. 
t  Daan,  on  the  Coal  Trade,  p.  87,  816, 8S9. 
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Tyne  or  New- 

Wear  or  Snnder- 

Tyii«  or  N«w- 

We»ror8«n4«r- 

YMn. 

cwile  N.  cbald. 

lADdNcbaUi.  of 

Teart. 

cmtUaN.chakl. 

UadN.cteM^or 

ofdSewt.eacb. 

53CWI 

of  53  cwt.  emcb. 

5tewt. 

1800 

585,280 

303,459 

li^'25 

738,473 

537,397 

1805 

602,399 

319,d6d 

1830 

729,075 

523^7 

1810 

649,55d 

372.631 

1835 

698,000 

410,879 

1815 

699,643 

354,892 

1840 

497,546 

18^20 

801^39 

430,397 

1845 

533,713 

Thoae  coals  which  are  consamed  within  the  district  for  lime  baming, 
glass  works,  dtc,  are  exempt  from  the  river  duty  of  6d,  per  Nencatitle 
chaldron.  We  possess  no  record  of  these,  or  means  of  judging  of  the 
amount  of  consumption. 

Profitable  duration  of  the  Newcastle  or  Durham  and  Northumberland  Cod' 
Jieldf  according  to  the  views  of  different  writers. 

We  have  seen,  by  the  calculations  of  H.  Taylor,  that  the  coal  will  not  be 
entirely  exhausted,  if  it  be  desirable  to  work  out  the  whole,  under  1727 
years.* 

Dr.  Thomson,  on  evidently  erroneous  data,  one  thousand  years.t 

Professor  Sedgewick,  the  greater  part  of  the  <'  best  seams,"  in  four  hun- 
dred years. 

Mr.  Bakewell,  on  the  authority  of  others,  only  the  principal  coal  beds,  in 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years.} 

From  subsequent  proving  of  the  coal  beneath  the  limestone,  added  to  the 
data  furnished  by  Mr.  Buddie,  and  making  ample  allowances,  it  seems  clear 
that  Mr.  Taylor's  computation  is  below  the  probable  result 

All  these  authorities  coincide,  however,  in  one  particular ;  that,  in  propor- 
tion  as  the  supply  decreases  and  the  expense  increases,  as  regards  the  best 
description  of  Newcastle  coals,  so  will  the  consumers  have  to  resort  to  the 
comparatively  unwrought  regions  of  Scotland  and  South  Wales.  We  may 
add,  also,  that  these  considerations  will  have  no  small  influence  in  compelling 
the  employment  of  a  much  more  cleanly  and  economical  description  of  fiiel, 
in  the  shape  of  anthracite,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Hence  the 
day  will  arrive  when  London,  renowned  as  one  of  the  most  dirty,  dark,  and 
smoky  capitals  of  Europe,  whose  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants 
breathe  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  noxious  matters,  may  rank  among 
the  most  cleanly ;  and  may  yet  enjoy  as  pure  and  salubrious  an  almo^ibere 
as  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the  old  ot  new  world  now  do. 

Let  those  who  have  experienced,  with  the  writer,  during  many  long  yean 
of  residence  in  the  cities  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  all  the  practical  advan- 
tages, as  regards  domestic  economy,  of  one  description  of  fuel,  or  have 
learned  to  endure  the  demerits  of  the  other,  say,  whether  the  change  con- 
templated in  the  preceding  paragraph  should  not  be  hailed  as  an  incalculable 
blessing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  metropolis? 

No  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of  an  American  city, 
Philadelphia,  for  instance,  on  transferring  himself  to  London,  in  the  winter 
season,  would  feel  inclined  greatly  to  condemn  the  Parliament  of  ld06, 
which  complained  lo  the  king,  that  by  the  use  of  coals,  the  air  had  beoome 

*  Hittory  of  FomU  fael.    Extract*  fmm  ReporU  ofCominitteet  of  the  Hoom 
t  Dr.  Thornton,  in  AnnaU  of  Philotopby. 
\  Bakewell,  3d  edition,  p.  178. 
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infected  with  noxious  fapoura;  nor  wonder  at  the  proclamation  which 
followed,  against  their  further  use  in  the  city. 

Nwnber  ofPers&HS  dependent  on  mining  ike  Neweasik  Coal 

In  17i)2,  Dr.  McNab  estimated  the  number  of  persons  employed  above 
and  below  ground,  including  their  familieiy  64,725. 

In  1828,  number,  exclusive  of  their  families,  but  comprising  boatmen  and 
seamen,  45^500.* 

In  1841  it  was  communicated  to  the  government  bj  a  deputation  of  coal 
owners,  that  the  capital  embarked  in  the  different  branches  of  the  northern 
coal  trade,  amounted  to  ;^9,500,000,  i»  $46,075,000,  employing  33,000 
men  and  boys,  and  6873  ships,  whose  tonnage  was  1^8,065  tons. 

In  1844  the  coal  owners  stated  that  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
collieries  of  this  district,  there  were  employed  8607  workmen  above  ground, 
and  25,383  below  ground.    Total  33,990. 

In  1847  the  Newcasde  district  gave  employment  to  40,000  peraoiis,of 
which  number,  however,  only  iO,0(M)  persons  worked  under  ground. 

Estimate  of  persons  engaged  in  the  export  and  shipping  coal  trade  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  depending  upon  it  for  their  support 

Employed  in  the  mines,  5500  men,  1400  boys  over  ten  years  old.  Depen- 
dent on  these  for  their  subsistence,  2800  women,  1600  children  under  ten 
years  of  age.    Total  1 1 ,300. 

Employed  in  the  transport  of  the  coals  [9132  cargoes  in  1840]  in  British 
vessels,  averaging  220  tons  each,  besides  those  of  the  foreign  shipping, 
4200  seamen,  1400  boys.  Dependent  on  these  for  support,  at  least  1900 
women,  1900  children.     Total  9400. 

Total,  besides  those  indirectly  connected  with  the  mines  and  the  trade, 
20,700.t 

Mr.  Buddie's  estimate,  made  in  1830,  is  much  larger.  Working  popula- 
tion of  the  mines,  21,000  ;  workmen  transporting  and  loading  the  coal,  2000 ; 
sailors,  &c.,  in  the  coal  shipping,  dLC,  ( 1400  vessels,)  15,000.  Total,  exclu- 
sive of  the  women  and  children  dependent  on  these  for  support,  38,000 
workers. 

The  coal  trade  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  The  year  1840  was  one 
of  great  depression  and  competition  in  the  north ;  in  so  much  that  it  was 
announced  that  the  best  Wairs-end  were  sold  in  the  ports  of  production  as 
low  as  2O5.  M.  per  Newcastle  chaldron  of  53  cwt ;  equal  to  75.  9c/.  per  ton, 
free  on  ship-board. 

Many  of  the  principal  collieries  of  the  best  Wall's-end  coals,  lie  upon  an 
average,  about  nine  miles  from  their  respective  ports  of  shipment,  to  which 
places  they  are  carried  and  shipped,  generally,  for  25.  M.  per  Newcastle 
chaldron.  The  common  coals  are  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  from  the  ports 
of  shipment,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  conveyed  by  public  railways.  The 
inferior  coals  were  shipped  in  June,  1846,  for  from  125.  to  155.  per  New- 
castle chaldron,  equal  to  45.  6f/.  to  05.  M,  per  ton ;  and,  in  many  places,  it 
was  stated,  the  cost  of  their  transit  from  the  pit's  mouth  to  the  ship,  amounted 
to  half  the  selling  price.  The  miners  employed  at  the  collieries  producing 
second  and  third  rate  coals,  were,  at  this  time,  little  more  than  half  their 

•  ParliimenUry  Report,  1829. 

t  Correspondent  of  the  Timci.  We  think  this  statement  is  much  underrated,  unleea  H  it 
mesnl  to  apply  to  the  tride  of  the  Tyne  only,  as  is  very  prol>able  ;  and  in  that  ctae  it  would 
•ulficiently  conform  to  Mr.  Buddie's  sUtement  in  a  previous  year. 
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time  at  work,  and  some  of  the  inferior  coals  were  worked  almoet  expreialy 
for  the  purpose  of  making  coke. 

Skipping  employed  in  the  Coal  Trade  of  the  North  0/ £ify?famf.— British 
Trade— ships,  4031 ;  tonnage,  702^75.  Foreign  Trade— ships,  2842 ;  ton- 
nage, 275,490. 

Coal  Trade  with  France.~^Bj  French  official  returns  it  appears  thai  the 
relative  proportion  of  vessels  employed  in  transporting  coal  from  England  to 
France,  was  in  1842  as  follows: — French  vessels  or  cargoes,  675;  tonnage, 
54384.  English  vessels  or  cargoes,  3160;  tonnage,  312,382.— Total,  abipa, 
8885;  tonnage,  367,166. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  in  this  and  preceding  accounts;  inasrouch  as 
the  French  official  return  of  English  imported  coal  in  the  same  year,  1842, 
is  elsewhere  given  at  515,975  tons. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Midland  Mining  Commission,  in  1848,  are  intro- 
dnced  detailed  statistics  of  the  principal  collieries  on  the  Tyne,  the  Wear, 
and  the  Tees,  in  that  year,  from  whence  the  following  summary  has  been 
prepared.* 
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Statement  of  prices  paid  at  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  for  coals  of  tit 
first  guaiity,  shipped  for  London  at  the  beginning  of  June  in  each  year, 
from  ISOl.t 
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Coal  Mining  operations  in  the  Ufagnesian  Limestone  of  South  Durham. 
— ^We  have  alluded  10  the  practical  enlafgement  of  the  coal  bearing  area  of 
this  region,  when  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  perseverance  exhibited  in 
sinking  shafts  through  the  magnesian  limestone. 

An  account  has  been  published,  by  Mr.  Stanley,  "  of  the  coal  mining 
operations  in  the  magnesian  limestone  district  of  South  Durham  ;**  from 
which  source  we  collect  the  following  facts. 

The  time  is  not  long  past,  when  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  no  coal 
lay  under  the  magnesian  limestone.  This  was  even  held  by  men  of  practi- 
cal and  acientilie  attainments;  and  even  if  found,  it  was  asserted,  among 


•  Report,  p.  CfiL 
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others  by  Mr.  Winch,*'  that  the  coal  is  deteriorated  in  quality,  when  coTered 
by  limestone." 

This  has  been  completely  disproved  by  the  surprising  works,  porsaed 
under  great  disadvantages  and  enormous  cost,  at  the  old  and  South  Hetton 
collieries,  and  half  a  dozen  equally  stupendous  undertakings,  all  of  which 
have  proved  eminently  successful. 

Liability  to  spontaneous  ignitintL — ^This  occasionally  occurs  at  the  pit's 
mouth,  after  the  coals  have  been  for  some  months  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
and  rain,  but  no  instance  has  occurred  where  vessels  or  dry  cargoes  have  been 
set  on  fire,  by  having  coals  on  board,  nor  has  there  ever  been  an  objection 
made  to  insuring  vessels  having  coal  as  ballast.  On  very  rare  occasions,  it 
has  been  stated,  in  evidence,  coals,  accumulated  in  a  warehouse,  have  been 
known  to  ignite,  when  put  in  wet 

XXVI.    BERWICK  COAL  DISTRICT,  AT  THE  NORTH-EAST  ANGLE  OF 

ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Winch,  in  1814,  said  of  this  region,  that  it  is  of  more  importance  for 
its  lead*  than  its  coal,  and  that  the  coal  seams  are  smaller  than  in  the  New- 
castle district.  The  mines  are  of  inconsiderable  depth,  the  deepest  being, 
in  1814,  only  45  fathoms.  Within  this  thickness,  atShilbottle  colliery,  are 
four  coal  seams,  whose  aggregate  thickness  is  only  five  feet.  Several  sec- 
tions might  be  detailed  of  simitar  character,  were  it  necessary. 

The  Berwick  coal-field  is  situated  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, which  rests  upon,  and  is  interstratified  with,  thick  beds  of  ferruginous 
sandstone ;  underneath  which  again  is  a  very  regular  and  tolerable  seam  of 
coal,  4  feet  thick.  At  Scremerton,  the  deepest  explored  part  of  the  district, 
there  are  eight  coal  beds,  from  3  to  5  feet  each,  comprised  within  a  thick- 
ness of  146  fathoms.t 

XXVn.    MILL-STONE  GRIT  AND  LOWER  COAL  MEASURES  OP  THE  NORTH 

OF  ENGLAND. 

In  former  geological  maps  of  England,  there  appeared  an  immense  coal 
region  extending  along  the  borders  of  Scotland,  which  occupied  an  area  of 
near  eleven  hundred  square  miles. 

The  true  coal  formation  within  these  limits  is  very  much  curtailed  on  the 
recent  geological  maps,  which  exhibit  towards  Berwick  a  small  insulated 
coal-field  about  18  or  20  miles  square,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
eleven  hundred  square  miles,  is  occupied  by  the  lowest  members  of  coal 
grits,  shales,  and  carboniferous  limestones ;  which  strata  are  perforated,  in 
numberless  places,  in  working  the  inferior  coal  seams.  About  one  half  of 
this  area  appears  to  be  occupied  by  the  upper  metalliferous  limestone ;  while 
the  summits  of  the  hills  and  high  lands,  are  composed  of  the  coal  shale  and 
grit,  forming  about  twenty  separate  masses,  or  islands  as  it  were,  within  the 
main  area. 

An  account  of  this  region  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
in  1831,  by  Mr.  Winch.  From  statements  furnished  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  there 
are  proved  in  the  Berwick  district,  ten  beds  of  coal,  varying  from  4  inches 
to  .5i  feet,  within  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet ;  and  in  the 
thickness  of  138  feet  below,  six  other  beds  of  coal  were  perforated,  the 
thickest  of  which  is  two  feet. 

•  The  aTerage  annual  shipments  of  lead  from  this  region,  coastwise,  for  lOveirs  preced- 
ing, being  near  ten  thousand  tons  ;  and  each  ton  containt,  on  an  arerage,  twelve  ounce*  of 
silver.     In  1840,  6,000  to  7,000  toes  pig  lead,  2,000  toot  aheet  lead,  from  Newc«tU«  aloM. 

t  Dunn,  p.  9. 
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Of  eight  coal  seams  usaally  worked,  averaging  three  feet  each,  the  quality 
generally,  is  by  no  means  good.  Some  of  it  is  only  applied  to  lime4Hiruing 
and  auch  ordinary  purposes;  bot  one  seam  of  four  feet  is  in  tolerable  repute 
for  household  consumption.* 


VEGETATION  OF  THE  TRUE  COAL  FORMATION. 

FhssQ  Forest  of  South  Staffordshire, — In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society,  February,  1845,  is  a  description  of  what  is  styled  a  fossil 
forest  in  the  Parkfield  colliery,  near  Wolverhampton,  by  Mr.  Beckett  It 
consists  of  numerous  stumps  of  trees,  standing  upright,  and  evidently  having 
grown  on  the  spot.  They  are  perfectly  bituminized,  but  broken  off  about 
two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  coal  measure.  The  thickness  of  the  coil 
is  only  five  to  ten  inches.  Beneath  this  coal  was  the  shale  bed  in  which 
the  trees  must  have  grown,  and  this  (as  now  compressed  and  indurated)  is 
3^  inches  thick,  of  which  half  an  inch  is  fire-clay.  The  tree,  particularly 
examined,  was  four  feet  in  circumference,  having  a  broad  base,  without  a 
tap-root  The  authors  have  not  determined  the  name  of  these  trees,  only 
that  their  bark  differs  from  calamites  or  sigillaria.  Seventy-three  of  these 
trees  were  counted  in  an  area  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  attended  this  locality.  On  breaking  through  the  phale,  in  a 
second  seam  of  coal,  was  discovered  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  roots  of  the  first  trees;  but,  on  further  search,  another  forest  was 
found  below  the  other.  The  trees  appeared  to  have  grown  thickly  together, 
as  three  were  laid  bare  in  as  many  yards  square.  The  thickness  of  the  coal 
bed  here  was  17  inches  to  two  feet;  and  the  substratum  consisted  of  a  shale, 
similar  to  that  above,  and  four  or  five  inches  thick.  Below  this  was  a  bed 
of  fire-clay,  seven  or  eight  inches  thick,  reposing  upon  a  third  bed  of  coal, 
in  which  traces  of  trees  were  subsequently  observed.! 

This  communication  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  one,  by  Mr.  William 
Ick,  who  pronounces  the  stumps  to  be  the  remains  of  fossil  dicotyledonous 
trees.  He  states  that  the  terrace  of  coal  exposed,  at  the  out-crop  of  the 
bottom  coaif  exhibits  on  its  surface  one  of  the  most  remarkable  accumula- 
tions of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  vegetation  of  the  coal  period,  ever  exposed 
to  view.  These  trunks  are  apparently  dicotyledonous,  broken  off  at  the 
root,  and  several  of  them  are  more  than  eight  feet  in  circumference ;  the 
prostrate  trunks  lying  across  each  other  in  every  direction.  One  of  these 
measured  30  feet,  another  15  feet,  in  length,  and  others  a  few  feet  less. 
Impressions  of  stigmaria,  lepidodendron,  lepidosirabi,  and  calamitei,  are 
found  in  the  shale,  accompanied  by  the  teeth  and  fragments  of  fishes. 

Not  the  least  curious  circumstance,  the  author  remarks,  in  connection 
with  this  deposit  is,  that  although  the  whole  is  not  more  than  twelve  feet  in 
thickness,  there  are  at  least  three  distinct  beds  of  coal,  each  of  which 
exhibits  on  its  surface  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest  of  large  trees. 

The  third  forest  was  at  the  depth  of  five  feet  below  the  fire-clay  of  the 
second.  The  evidence  is  not  slight  that  most  of  these  trees  were  allied  to 
conifers ;  and  few  who  have  carefully  compared  the  lepidodendra  with  the 
leaf-bearing  stems  of  the  yew,  spruce-fir,  or  various  species  of  pine,  can  have 
much  doubt  of  the  fossil  plants  being  allied  to  these  recent  one84 

*  Philo«ophicaI  Miffmine,  1831.    Alto  Mining  Review,  Vol.  V.  p.  1I5. 
t  Quarieily  Joaroal  Geological  SocietT,  No.  1.  p.  41,  1845.     I  Ibid.  p.  4S. 
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In  the  coal  grit  of  this  same  coal-field,  near  Darlaston,  Mr.  John  Dawes 
has  noticed  an  exceedingly  well  preserved  specimen  of  a  fossil  treei  It  is 
8U  feet  in  length,  10  yards  above  the  nearest  bed  of  coal.  Traces  of  four 
or  five  branches  were  observed,  showing  a  remarkable  imiformitj  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  whole  length  of  this  splendid  fossil,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  traced,  is 
upwards  of  44  feet,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  20  inches. 
Sections  of  the  wood  show  that  the  structure  is  remarkably  perfect,  and 
prove  the  tree  to  have  been  coniferous.* 


8ILICIFIED  TREES  IN  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE,  NEAR  COVENTRT,  ENGLAND. 

Prof.  Buckland  has  furnished  some  details  of  the  occurrence  of  fi>ssil  wood 
in  tliis  formation,  at  many  localities.  All  these  specimens  are  either  referable 
to  decided  conifers,  which  have  distinct  concentric  lines  of  growth,  or  exhibit 
a  compact  structure,  in  which  neither  large  vascular  tubes  nor  concentric 
lines  of  growth  are  visible.!  Dr.  Mantell  suggests  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that  further  research  in  this  formation  may  bring  to  light  fem-stema  like  thoae 
of  Chemnitz  in  Saxony.| 

In  a  portion  of  the  new  red  sandstone  group,  several  species  of  an  extinct 
genus  of  conifers,  named  VoUzia,  are  found  at  Soultz-aux-bains,  near  Stras- 
burg.^ 

FOSSIL  VEGETATION. 

In  the  Lias  ferns  and  flags  occur — gigantic  reeds  and  canes  in  the  alum 
shale  of  Whitby ;  and  euphorbia  on  the  overlying  sandstone,  with  leaves  of 
plants  allied  to  cycadea,  and  to  the  palm  tribe. 

The  bituminous  indications  in  the  lias  clay  slate  have  frequently  led  to 
fruitless  researches  for  coal.  Mr.  A.  Brongniart  recognized  at  least  fii^een 
species  of  ferns  in  this  formation,  in  the  Southern  Alps ;  besides  lepidoden- 
drons,  sigillaris,  stigmariae,  and  calamites. 

Jet  occurs  in  some  abundance  in  the  cliffs  of  alum  shale  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Mantell,  were  celebrated  in  the  early  centu- 
ries for  the  production  of  this  substance.  At  Whitby  and  Scarborough, 
extensive  manufactories  of  ornaments  and  trinkets  of  jet  are  established. 
This  substance  is  a  compact  lignite,  the  vascular  tissue  of  which  may  be 
detected  even  in  the  most  solid  masses.  When  prepared  in  very  thin  slices 
it  appears  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  by  transmitted  light,  and  the  woody  tex- 
ture is  visible  to  tlie  naked  eye.||  We  have  had  in  our  possession  a  beauti- 
ful cast  or  impression  of  an  ammonite  in  this  jet. 

FOSSIL  VEGETATION  OF  THE  LOWER  OOLITE  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

A  paper,  by  a  distinguished  geologist,  on  "the  occurrence  of  stems  of 
fossil  plants  in  vertical  positions,  in  the  sandstone  of  the  inferior  oolite  of 
the  Cleveland  Hills,"  in  Yorkshire,  shows  that  these  plants,  {equisetum  co- 
lumnare,)  must,  like  those  of  a  later  period  in  "the  dirt  bed"  at  Portland, 
have  grown  in  the  position  in  which  they  now  occur.  The  author  there- 
fore concludes,  that  during  the  formation  of  the  sandy  louder  oolite  of  York- 
shire, the  dark  shale  beds,  in  which  the  equiseta;  still  seem  to  be  rooted, 
were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere — that  these  stems  have  never  been  detached 

*  Quarterly  Joamal  Geological  Society,  No.  I.  p.  46. 

i  Proceed ini^a  Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  439. 

t  MinlelMs  Medals  of  Creation,  p.  129.  ^  Wooden  ofGeologj,  p.  68ft. 

%  MantelPs  Medale  ofCreatioo,  1844,  Vol.  L,  p.  86. 
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from  the  place  of  their  growth,  bat  have  been  first  gradaally  silted  op,  and 
then  boried  under  the  accamolations  of  an  estuary  ; — that  aflerwards  them 
vegetable  and  carbonaceous  strata  were  covered  bj  a  sea  in  which  the  f bells 
of  the  middle  oolite  were  deposited.* 

A  list  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  inferior  oolite  coal-beds  of  Yorkshire, 
has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Williamson.  One  bed  of  shale  conuins  a 
vast  pomber  of  plants,  amounting  to  above  forty  species. 

For  description  of  the  oolite  coal  field  of  Yorkshire,  and  its  vegetable 
characters,  see  No.  XXIV. 

For  the  Brora  or  Sutherlandshire  oolite  coal  formation,  see  No.  XXXVI. 

I.  OoUte  Coal — Dr.  McCulloch  observes,  that  the  lowest  or  Oolite  class 
of  lignites  is  more  frequently,  perhaps,  akin  to  coal  than  to  the  woody  lig- 
nites ;  though  the  latter  substances  occur  also  in  various  form&  Strictly 
speaking,  lignite  occupies  an  intermediate  sution  between  peit  tod  troe 
ooal.f 

Kimmeridge  Cbol^Lignite  of  the  latest  oolite  age.| 

This  substance  is  of  limited  extent,  yet  possesses  some  interest,  as  afford- 
ing to  ^  the  Father  of  English  Geology  "  a  very  appropriate  and  distinctive 
name  for  the  formation  in  which  this  lignite  occurs,  on  the  coast  of  the  Ue 
ofPurbeck. 

The  Kimmeridge  coal  in  fact  is  little  more  than  a  highly  bituminous  shale, 
locally  called  stony  coal,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  1.319.  At  vanoos 
points,  along  the  range  of  this  formation  through  England,  in  Oxfordshire, 
perluhire,  Dorsetshire,  6lc.,  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made»  by  sink- 
ing shafts,  to  find  true  coal,  and  remain  so  many  mementos  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  times. 

At  Great  Kimmeridge,  have,  for  many  years,  been  found,  what  the  omm- 
try  people  call  'coal  money,*  They  occur  generally  on  (he  top  of  the  clifli, 
2  or  3  feet  below  the  surface ;  enclosed  between  two  stones  set  edgeways, 
and  covered  by  a  third,  together  with  the  bones  of  some  animal.  This 
^coal  money*'  is  jronerally  from  2  to  3i  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  They  are  circular,  on  one  side  plain  and  flat ;  on  the  other 
tide  confex,  with  mouldings.  On  the  flat  side  are  two,  sometimes  four, 
•mail  round  holes;  perhaps  (he  centre  holes  by  which  they  were  fixed  to 
the  turning  press.  They  are  supposed  to  be  either  amulets  or  money.^ 
There  are  few  En^rlish  museums  or  geological  collections,  but  contain  spe- 
eimens  of  these  smffular,  ancient,  and  unaccounuble  bodies,  called  cm/ 
aiMuy.  Dr.  Fitton  has  contributed  many  useful  details  in  relation  to  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  formation,  and  its  supposed  coal.||  It  contains  marine 
fossils,  but  we  believe  no  vegetable  remains. 

VEGETATION  OF  THE  GREAT  OOLITE  PERIOD. 

In  the  8tone$field  Slate  are  abundance  of  terrestrial  plants : — fragments 
of  trees,  of  the  dicotyledonous  class,  branches  and  lea? es  of  several  apecics 
of  xamia  and  cycas  and  of  others  which  nearly  resemble  the  thuja  and  the 
ginger  plant  of  modern  bouny.  Several  species  of  seeds  and  fruits  also 
occur  here. 

•  Proc^edin?*  Oeol.  8oc.  Londnn,  Vol.  I.  391 — alto  Vol.  II.  p.  431. 
t  Dr.  McCulloch  on  the  Lignitea— QuarterlT  Joar.  8ci.,  Vol.  XX.  I8S6,  p.  106,  tSI. 
t  Quarterly  Journal  of  Scieoee,  Vol.  SO— McCalloch.    StraU  identified  by  Oifaaie  fUoMint 
.Williani  Snith. 
%  Conejbeare  and  Phillipa*  Geology,  p.  177.    II  Dr.  Fitton  en  the  itrntn  bnlow  tkn  Ckalk. 
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Lacastrioe  or  flafialile  reeds,  flags  and  grasses,  with  ferns  and  masses, 
are  abundant,  and  more  nearly  resemble  the  plants  of  the  Yorkshire  oolite 
coal  than  those  of  the  regular  coal  formation. 

Fossilized  wood  also  prevails,  more  or  less,  in  the  Forest  marble ;  in  the 
Oxford  day  ;  and  in  the  calcareous  grit  of  the  Coral  Rag. 

In  the  oolite  near  Scarborough  is  a  species  of  JPteropkyUum — recently 
figured  by  the  author  of  the  "  Medals  of  Creation."  The  iraits  of  cycade- 
oas  plants  are  very  fine,  in  the  same  position. 

Ferns,  differing  from  known  species,  occur  in  the  iron  sand,  accompa* 
nied,  according  to  Dr.  Mantell,  with  branches,  stems  and  foliage  of  plants 
related  to  the  cypress  or  thuya.  Casts  of  seven  species  of  vegetables,  re- 
sembling EuphorhuB,  gigantic  reeds,  and  arborescent  ferns,  abound  in  the 
Tilgate  limestone  of  Sussex;  possessing  some  resemblance  to  tropical 
plants.  Dr.  Mantell  describes  a  plant  of  the  genus  CSorex,  as  common  on 
the  Tilgate  stone,  and  the  Stonesfield  slate.  Silicified  stems  of  monoco- 
tyledonous  plants  abound  in  the  ferruginous  sandstone  of  Hastings.  No 
trace  of  structure  was  afforded  by  the  miscroscopical  examination  of  the 
lignite  of  Tilgate  forest,  by  Dr.  Mantell ;  from  which  he  infers  that  the 
wood  was  not  that  of  Conifers ;  since  their  vascular  tissue  is  easily  detect- 
ed in  coal, — but  of  plants  possessing  a  less  durable  organization.* 

Marine  algas  and  fuci  are  said  to  occur  in  the  slate  of  Stonesfield,  in  the 
same  bed  with  marine,  amphibious,  and  terrestrial  animals ;  and  beautiful 
preserved  specimens  of  zamia  occur  in  the  lias  shale  of  Dorsetshire. 

Besides  the  coal  of  the  Oolite  period,  described  in  Yorkshire,  &c.,  Eng- 
land, it  is  known  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
the  Alps,  Scania  in  Sweden,  Richmond  in  Virginia,  in  Istria,  in  Cutch, 
Hindostan,  in  Brora,  Scotland. 

Lignites,  silicified  and  calcareous  vegetation,  although  not  always  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  form  coal  beds,  occur  in  numberless  parts  and  positions 
of  the  Oolitic  group,  in  England,  Illyria,  Silesia,  France,  the  Andes,  Lom- 
bardy, Savoy,  and  Piedmont 

In  the  shales  of  the  American  coal  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  Mr.  Nuttall, 
many  years  ago,  recognized  the  Zamia  or  Cycas,  and  the  leaves  of  one  of 
the  Scitamineae,  allied  to  ginger;  and  also  some  enormous  flaccid-leaved 

framtneous  plant.     These,  with  the  presence  of  fossil  fishes,  described  by 
Ir.  Redfield,  and  some  other  plants  lately  noted  by  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers, 
point  out  the  Oolitic  age  of  this  interesting  coal-field. 

The  result  of  a  late  examination  of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  by  Messrs.  Brodie 
and  Buckman,  is,  that  it  occupies  a  much  more  considerable  extent  in  the 
Cotteswold  range  of  Hills,  than  has  been  heretofore  suspected :  those  gen- 
tlemen having  traced  it  over  an  area  of  fifty  miles.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  deposited  by  the  same  sea  which  formed  the  Great  Oolite  itself; 
and  that  it  partly  owed  its  origin  to  certain  mixed  conditions,  arising  from 
the  influx  of  rivers  into  an  ocean,  interspersed  with  numerous  scattered 
islands,  abounding  in  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  inhabited  by  numerous 
terrestrial  animals.t 

2.  Lignites  of  the  Portland  or  Upper  OoKte,  in  England. — Among  the 
earliest  notices  of  these  very  interesting  vegetable  deposits,  of  the  Portland 
and  Purbeck  series,  we  find  those  of  Mr.  Webster.|    They  were  followed 

•  Dr.  MantelPf  Medalf  ofCreation,  1844,  Vol.  I.  p.  87. 

t  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Societj.  No.  2,  p.  283^1846. 

X  Letters  to  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  bj  Mr.  Webtter. 
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by  tbe  details  embraeed  in  the  comprehemif  e  geological  sketch  of  Me«ra. 
Cooeybeare  and  Phillips,  in  1822.*  To  tb^  succeeded  Mr.  Martin's 
Geological  Memoir  on  a  part  of  western  Sussex,  in  1828,  and  Professor 
Buokland's  paper  on  the  fossil  plants  in  the  oolite  of  Portland,t  also  in 
1828.  Mr.  De  la  Heche's  account  of  the  '*  organic  remains  of  the  Wealden 
Rooks  of  England,"  in  1831 ;  and  Dr.  Fitton's  **  Observations  on  some  of 
the  stnite  between  the  chalk  and  Oxford  Oolite,"  in  1836. 

The  lignites  of  the  three  Portland  beds,  locally  termed  the  '*dirt  ked$" 
are  ail  of  a  tropica)  character;  consisting  of  Cycadee  and  dicotyledonoos 
plants,  in  a  petrified  or  siliceous  state. 

Dr.  Fitton  has  published  a  vertical  section  of  these  beds,  and  a  drawing 
of  one  of  the  fertioal  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  length  of  the  latter  is  23^ 
feet,  the  largest  diameter  being  18|  inches.  The  fossil  or  silicified  trunks 
of  Portland,  on  being  examined,  in  thin  transparent  slices,  with  the  miscro- 
seope,  by  Mr.  Brown,  were  observed  to  possess  the  characters  which  uni* 
ibrmly  belong  to  conifereas  wood.  The  Cycadete  and  ManteUia  are  gen- 
erally from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  about  the  same  height ;( 
siandinff  erect  on  the  spot  where  they  once  flourished,  between  rows  of 
peuified  fir  trees.^ 

Mr.  Brown  considers  the  class  to  which  the  fossil  plant  of  Portland  b^ 
longs,  as  forminff  an  intermediate  link  between  the  pines,  or  coniferous 
plants,  and  the  .^nnto. 

Respecting  the  numerous  trunks  and  fragments  of  trees  in  the  Pordand 
oolite,  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  unlike  those  of  the  tertiary  period,  they 
are  never  perforated  by  Teredo. 

.  In  the  Wealden  groupe,  zamiie,  cycadee,  and  fruits  of  cycadeous  plants 
occur  with  the  bones  of  the  Ignanodoo,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

WEALDEN  GROUP. 

Hastings  Sands, — Amongst  a  great  number  of  fresh-water  fossils  this 
series  contains  abundance  of  interesting  lignites,  which  have  been  brought 
to  notice  by  Dr.  Fitton,  Dr.  Mantell,  Messrs.  Greenough,  Martin,  and  other 
scientific  investigators. 

Among  these  vegetable  remains  occur  great  numbers  of  the  singular 
fossil  which  has  been  named  Endogmites  erosa,  a  monocotyledonous  tree, 
having  a  thick  covering  or  coat  of  coal. 

This  formation  includes  some  species  of  ferns,  and  conifer» :  some  cata- 
mites, lycopodites,  sphenopteris,  and  many  species  of  plants,  of  which  some 
have  not  been  defined.||  The  sinkings  at  Bexhill,  in  Sussex,  in  search  of 
coal,  at  a  great  expense,  were  conducted  in  the  beds  of  this  formation.  It 
is  said  that  a  kind  of  cannel  coal,  extending  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  beds 
of  fipom  two  to  ten  inches  thick,  occurs  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  this 
county.51 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mantell,  the  Hanoverian  coaUfields  are 
situated  in  deposits  of  the  Wealden  period.**  Dr.  Beck  assigns  the  same 
period  for  the  coal  of  Bornholm  in  Denmark. 


'  Coae/beara  and  Phillipa— Gttologj  orEaglaod,  p.  173.      t  Geological  Manoal,  p.  t96. 

StraU  below  the  chalk—Fitton,  p.  249.  \  Medalf  ofCreatioo,  p.  159. 

i  Dr.  MantelPf  Tilnte  Foreat,  p.  M.    Martio'i  Weatern  Suaaei,  p.  41.     Dr.  FItiM  «■ 
the  airau  below  the  chalk,  p.  178.    OeologiemI  Trana.,  Vol.  I.  p.  423.    De  la  Beclw-  Gee' 
logicml  Maaoal,  p.  296. 
^  OeUiaee  of  the  Geologj  of  Eoglaiid,  p.  1S7.        ^  Wowlen  ofGeolocy,  p.  itt. 
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Ihssa  FortH  of  the  fFeaUin  Sirtiia,  as  ezkitdud  in  the  hie  of  !%«/.— 

Df.  Maateii's  more  recent  description  [in  1845  J  of  the  appearance  of  this 
interesting  deposit,  is  f  ery  graphic.  Thirty-five  years  previously  it  had  been 
described  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  tvrenty  years  afterwaids  by  Dr.  Fitton,  yet 
we  read  Dr.  Mantell's  paper  with  increasing  interest. 

Dr.  Mantell  observed  that  "  the  trees  are  lying  confusedly,  one  upon  the 
other^  and  saw  no  erect  trunks,  or  any  other  indication  that  a  forest  had 
been  Sttboierged  while  growing  in  its  native  soil,  like  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Portland;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  appearance  is  that  presented  by  the  rafts 
that  float  down  great  rivers,  as  for  example  the  Mississippi.  Such  nifts 
entangle  in  their  course  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  that  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  at  length  subside  and  are  buried  in  silt 
and  sand.  The  fossil  trees  in  this  cliff  are  associated  with  large  river  shells, 
and  with  the  bones  of  colossal  land  reptiles.  We  may  therefore  consider 
the  fossil  forest  at  Brook  Point  as  a  raft  of  pines  which  were  floated  down 
the  river  of  Aie  country  near  which  the  Weaklen  beds  were  deposited,  and 
had  become  submerged  in  the  delta  or  estuary  at  its  mouth,  burying  with 
it  the  bones  of  reptiles  and  the  large  fresh*water  mussels  it  had  entangled 
in  its  course." 

It  is  decided  that  the  large  trunks  found  in  this  position,  are  those  of 
petrified  coniferous  trees,  and  the  wood  exhibits,  under  the  microscope,  the 
structure  of  the  type  seen  in  the  Auracaria  [Norfolk  Island  Pine,]  the  rows 
of  glands  or  ducts  being  placed  alternately.  No  traces  of  the  foliage  of 
these  trees,  nor  of  their  fruit,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  cone,  were 
observed. 

When  lying  in  the  sandstone,  they  are  invariably  covered  with  their  bark, 
which  is  now  in  the  sute  of  lignite,  varying  from  one  to  four  inches  in 
thickness,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  trunk.  This  carbonized  cor- 
tical investment  is  quickly  removed  on  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  waves; 
but  the  ligneous  structure,  tlie  woody  fibre,  remains. 

These  trees  are  calcareous,  and  not  siliceous  like  those  of  Portland. 
They  are  more  or  less  traversed  by  pyrites,  and  are  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  diameter ;  apparently  indicating  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  when  entire.* 

Cretaceous  and  Sub-cretaceous  Periods, — The  Lower  Green  Sand  and 
the  Weald  Clay,  below  the  chalk,  contain  siliceous  fossil  decotyledonous 
wood  at  Blackdown,  in  Devonshire.  It  is  perforated  by  some  boring  shell. 
The  formation  also  contains  cones  of  conifers,  and  ferns. 

Mr.  Boue  states  that  the  marls  which  alternate  with  the  ferruginous  and 
green  sandstones  below  the  chalk  in  the  south-west  of  France,  conUiin  beds 
of  lignite.t 

The  Lower  Green  Sand  and  the  Gault  contain  fucoides.} 

The  Upper  Green  Sand,  impressions  of  ferns? 

The  Chalk  contains  several  species  of  marine  vegetables,  confervie, 
fucoides,  naiades,  and,  in  Scania,  cycadites^ 

III.  Tertiary  Lignites,  Plastic  Clay,  Fossil  Plants,  Fruits,  and  Seed 
Vessels, — ^Those  of  Sheppy,  Sussex,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  6lo.  must  be 
referred  to  the  Plastic  Clay  formation.  ||  They  probably  correspond,  in 
geological  age,  although  not  in  detail,  with  the  fossil  plants  of  the  tertiary 
beds  on  the  borders  of  the  Irawadi,  in  Ava. 

*  Qaarterlj  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Maj  1,  1846,  p.  91. 
•t  Annalea  dea  Sciencea  Nat.,  torn.  iii.  p.  300. 
X  Dr.  Fitton,  atraU  beneath  the  chalk,  p.  361. 
%  Geologieal  Manual,  de  la  Beche,  p.  364.  H  Dr.  MaenUoch  on  Lignit«t. 
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Fossil  plants  aboand  in  the  Plastic  Clay  of  the  Isle  of  Wiffht  and  of  the 
Hampshire  coast  In  the  difls  of  the  latter,  according  to  Mr.  Brodie,  are 
beds  containing  impressions  of  ferns  and  leaves.  The  fossil  plants  bdoog, 
in  part,  to  the  Lauraces  and  Armentaces;  but  these,  as  well  as  others 
which  Mr.  Brodie  arranges  among  the  Characea  and  Cryptogami,  and  soma 
of  which  he  has  not  jret  determin^  the  characters,  are  all  genericaJly  distinct 
from  any  British  plant,  and  belong  to  those  of  a  warmer  climate.  These 
remains  often  form  masses  of  some  thickness ;  and  from  their  state  of  pro- 
serration,  must  have  been  deposited  tranquilly  beneath  the  waters.* 

In  the  Upper  Fresh  Water  Formation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  also  fluted 
i«eds--equi8eUicee ? — and  flags,  and  numerous  impressions  of  leaves; 
sometimes  accompanying  imperfect  or  spurious  coal.  Wood  is  commonly 
(band  in  the  London  CSay,  perforated  by  the  Terredo.  Lignites  occur,  in 
thin  beds,  at  Alum  Bay,  in  the  vertical  strata.! 

London  Clay, — Of  fossil  seeds,  seed  vessels  and  fruits,  the  shores  and 
eliflb  of  Sheppy  present  innumerable  quantities,  in  the  state  of  f^tes.  Thqr 
appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  tropical  climates.  The  number  of  species 
amounts  to  several  hundred,  it  is  said,  but  Mr.  Bowerbank  has  lately  inves- 
tigated these  interesting  remains,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  beautifully 
illustrated  work.  They  belong  to  the  palm  tribe,  and  a  variety  of  species, 
known  and  unknown. 

Lignites  are  seen  in  every  part  of  England,  where  the  plastic  clay  beds 
are  exposed  or  explored.  The  same  circumstance  occurs  in  France— fi>r 
instance,  at  ChAteau  Thierry,  and  in  the  Valley  of  Soissons,  dl&c4 

Among  these  beds  of  workable  brown  coal,  enumerated  in  the  present 
volume,  it  will  be  seen  are  the  following : 

Tertiary  Lignite  Beds,  worked  a$  Coal — Brown  Coal. — England,  Bovqr 
coal;  Romelia,  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea;  Candia  coal  mines;  Switzefland, 
Zurich,  Luzerne,  dLc;  Piedmont,  brown  coal  with  mammoth's  bones; 
Moravia,  Walchow ;  Lower  Styria,  several  extensive  beds  worked ;  Hungary, 
abundantly  worked ;  Northern  Bohemia,  mined  in  great  abundance  for  iron 
making ;  Nassau,  near  Frankfort,  for  same  purpose :  Westphalia,  Buckeberg; 
Western  Prussia,  Bonn,  Cologne,  extensively  worked ;  Pomerania,  abund- 
ant; Courland,  do.;  Livonia,  do.;  Wurtemburg,  do.;  Thuringia,  do.; 
Saxony,  da ;  Hesse  Cassel,  do. ;  Suderoe  Island,  like  true  coal ;  Besssrabis, 
do.;  East  Moldavia,  do. ;  Crimea,  do.;  France,  in  numerous  departments, 
extensively  worked;  Australia,  now  much  worked;  China,  abundant; 
New  Zealand;  North  America;  South  America;  New  Granada;  Chili; 
Peru. 

Tertiary  Lignites,  not  sufficiently  abundant  or  concentrated  to /brm  work 
able  eoai  beds. — In  Antigua;  east  side  the  Andes,  Chili;  Egyptian  and 
Lybian  Deserts;  Nubian  Desert;  Gulf  of  Suez;  Basin  of  Paris;  North  of 
France;  various  departments  of  France;  Paris  Basin;  Piedmont;  Upper 
Styria;  Lower  Styria;  Ava  and  Pegu;  New  Siberia;  Lachow  Islands; 
Virginia ;  New  Jer*»ey ;  Delaware ;  Scotland ;  England ;  numerous  places^ 
Ibr  which  see  the  index. 

TERTIARY  COAL  AND  LIGNITE. 

4.  Devonshire  Bovey  Cind  Deposits,  Bovey  Heathjield  and  Booty 
Tracey,  England. — Insignificant  in  point  of  mineral  value  as  this  teniaiy 

*  ProcMdingt  G«ol.  Soe.  Loud.  Vol.  III.  p.  592. 

t  Mant«ll*«  Medalf  ofCreatioo,  Vol.  I.  p.  86. 

t  BalletiB  de  U  Socieib  Geologiqiie  de  Fruce,  tons  x.  p.  181. 
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lignite  formation  may  be,  yet  as  it  has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  ditserti- 
tioos  of  many  authors,  and  is  familiar  to  all  as  representing  the  type  of  this 
species  of  fossilised  vegetable  matter^  we  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  omit- 
ting to  notice  it  here.  This  well  known  series  of  layers  of  bituminous  wood, 
is  the  true  brown  coal,  the  Braunkohkn  of  the  Germans,  and  for  t  long 
series  of  years  was  worked  and  employed  for  various  economical  purposes. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett  on  this  cod,  were  laid  before  the  Royal 
Society  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Parkinson  described  the  local 
cliaracters  of  the  formation  nearly  as  far  back.  His  section  shows  seventeen 
beds  of  brown  coal,  of  various  qualities,  within  the  space  of  seventy-five 
feet ;  the  entire  thickness  proved  being  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 

The  area  of  Bovey  coal  appears  to  be  about  eight  square  miles,  or  3,340 
acres. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Bakewell  visited  this  interesting  depository,  and  described 
it  in  1828.  At  that  time  tliere  were  worked  several  irregular  beds  of  lignite, 
in  the  open  manner,  like  a  quarry. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  asserts  that  this  coal  consists  of  the  broken  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  which,  by  slow  and  gradual  change  from  the  vegetable 
character,  are  converted  to  jet  or  asphaltum.* 

To  the  fibrous  brown  coal  or  bituminous  wood,  of  Bovey,  retin-asphalt  is 
found  adhering.f  Similar  coal,  and  cannel  coal,  occurs,  in  small  quantity, 
at  Bexhill  and  Waldron,  in  Sussex. 

A  later  account  of  the  Bovey  coal  workings  mentions  seven  beds  at  pre- 
sent worked;  altogether  forming  a  continuous  stratum  of  no  less  than  70 
feet  in  thickness;  dipping  at  a  small  angle. 

Almost  the  only  use  for  which  this  brown  coal  is  now  applied,  is  for  a, 
pottery,  which  stands  on  the  spot.  The  imperfect  combustion,  the  offensive 
smell  emitted,  and  the  large  proportion  of  ashes,  render  it  unavailable  for 
general  purposes,  except  occasionally  in  the  cottages  of  the  neighbouring 
poor.  Beds  of  '*  plastic  clay  "  and  pipe  clay  overlay  the  lignites,  and  from 
30,000  to  40,000  tons  are  annually  shipped  for  the  Staffordshire  potteries. 

Organic  remains,  other  than  vegetable,  have  not  been  discovered  in  the 
3ovey  clay.  We  are,  therefore,  Mr.  De  la  Beche  observes,  deprived  of  any 
aid  which  animal  exuvia  might  have  afforded  us  in  referring  these  clays, 
sands,  and  lignites,  to  any  particular  geological  date.  If  the  woods,  there 
imbedded,  be,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  analogous  to  oak  and  other 
existing  trees,  the  Bovey  beds  may  have  been  formed  towards  the  latter  part 
of  thesiipracretaceous  period.f 

Dr.  Mantel!  asserts  that  in  the  bituminized  wood  of  Bovey,  in  the  speci- 
mens that  have  come  under  his  notice,  the  vascular  tissue,  which  is  conifer- 
ous, is  very  apparent.     No  leaves  or  fruit  have  been  found.^ 

Resinous  Minerals  in  Peat  and  Lignite. — A  mineral  resin,  termed  retinite 
or  retinasphalt,  containing  nearly  equal  proportions  of  resin  and  bitumen, 
accompanies  the  brown  coal  of  Bovey. || 

For  further  notices  of  other  mineral  resins,  amber,  sheererite,  terebin- 
thine,  mellite,  see  under  the  heads,  Pomerania,  and  of  those  substances  above 
mentioned.^ 

Amber  occurs  in  lignite  in  Pomerania,  Courland,  Denmark,  Poland,  Sax- 

*  ObBervationB  on  Coal,  Dr.  Wilkinson,  Mining  Review,  1S40. 
t  Mineral  Topography  of  Great  Britain,  A.  W.Tooke. 

t  De  la  Beche's  Geology  of  Cornwall,  &c.  !l  Allan*!  Miaeralogj,  p.  S9S. 

^  The  Medals  ofCreadon,  1844,  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

Y  Note  on  the  analysis  of  the  resins  in  turf,  Annalei  dei  Minei,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  678. 
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ony,  Russia,  Oural  Moantains,  Birman  Empire,  Siberia,  Ghreenland,  France, 
Scania,  England,  Sweden,  Peru,  Raucus,  Messina,  Wallachia,  Saxo^jr, 
Lifonia,  Lithuania,  China.    See  under  the  head  of  Amber. 

SiAterraneaus  Forest,  in  the  interior. — By  the  Sheffield  Iris,  of  1843,  ^e 
are  apprised,  that  for  some  time  past  a  great  many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Macclesfield  and  its  populous  vicinity,  have  been  abundantly 
supplied  with  fuel  from  a  portion  of  a  subterraneous  forest  discovered  in  that 
vicinity.  Immense  quantities  of  large  oak  trees  are  dug  up  daily.  A  large 
piece  of  oak,  squared,  and  otherwise  bearing  marks  of  human  implemcDts, 
had  excited  intense  curiosity. 

Peat  in  Devonshire. — A  company  is  in  operation  in  this  county,  called 
the  British  Naphtha  Company.  They  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
Duchy  for  grants  of  land,  for  cutting  peat  on  Dartmoor,  and  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Dartmoor  Prisons,  for  the  works.  A  railway  of  two  miles  is  pro- 
jected to  the  bogs  where  the  peat  is  cut.  Two  kinds  of  oil  are  obtained  mm 
this  substance,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  camphine. 

An  almost  inexhaustible  amount  of  this  substance  exists.on  the  lands  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Dartmoor.  Various  companies  were  formed  in 
1846 ,  and  are  in  operation  on  the  Moor.  The  naphtha  company  cut  from 
fifty  to  sixty  tons  per  day,  in  the  summer  of  1846.  A  species  of  manure  is 
also  made  of  the  prepared  peat.  It  is  dried  in  the  open  air,  before  placing 
in  the  retorts ;  the  coke  produced  is  said  to  be  of  sufficient  solidity  for  the 
smelting  of  iron  ore.     It  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  I85.  per  ton.* 

V.  Peat  or  Turf,  in  ancient  estimation  in  England. — Before  the  intro- 
'duction  of  coal  into  general  use,  we  find  that  no  slight  value  was  attached 
to  the  depositories  of  peat,  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  not  only  for  the  poor,  but 
for  every  class  of  the  community.  The  number  of  turbaries  in  England, 
prior  to  the  resort  to  coal  beds,  was  considerable ;  as  we  ascertain  from  the 
ancient  surveys,  grants,  and  valuations  of  the  religious  endowments,  of 
which  turbaries  formed  an  essential  part,  throughout  the  country,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  authentic  records,  that  in  those  districts  where 
wood  was  always  scarce,  the  possession  of  turbaries  was  matter  of  no  slight 
importance  to  the  monasteries  and  religious  associations  of  this  period ;  and 
that  especial  care  was  always  taken  to  secure  to  them  the  privileges  of  such 
appendages  in  convenient  situations. 

From  the  period  of  Domesday  Book,  in  the  individual  muniments,  cha^ 
ters,  and  endowments,  of  all  times,  down  to  the  Reformation — from  the 
Tttiatio  EcrJcsiastica,  P,  Nicolai  IV,,  A.  D.  1291,  1302,  down  to  the 
Valor  Ecdesiasticus  tempore  Hen,  VI IL  A,  D,  1534— we  find  minute 
records  of  the  peat  bogs  or  turbaries,  comprised  within  the  revenues  of  almost 
eveiy  monastic  institution  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  values  then  respectively 
assigned  to  them. 

On  this  subject,  the  present  writer  speaks  with  the  confidence  of  one 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  details  of  that  department  of  English  history.t 

We  have  collected  many  notes  on  the  subject  of  peat  and  its  peculiar 
fitness  for  many  useful  purposes,  in  various  parts  of  this  volume,  but  espe* 
cially  when  treating  of  Ireland,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.     We  might 

*  Bfiiing  Joirnal,  Maj  83d,  and  December  19Ui. 

t  See  varioai  notea  in  the  *'  Indei  Monaetieaa  of  Um  ancient  KiBgd<na  of  Kaat  Aagliay 
tad  Um  Dioeeae  ofNorwicb,**  by  Richnrd C.Taylor,  Loadoii,  ISSl. 
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add  various  other  notices  in  relation  to  the  turbaries  of  England,  were  it 
necessary. 

Among  the  most  recent  of  these  is  a  communication  to  the  Qritish  Asso- 
ciation in  1845,  by  the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns,  on  the  Turf  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
Fens.  It  was  stated  that  the  Cambridgeshire  turf  was  not  formed  of  sphag- 
num^  like  the  peat  found  in  many  of  the  masses  in  England  and  Scotland, 
but  owed  its  origin  to  decomposed  aquatic  plants,  of  various  species,  asso- 
ciated with  the  remains  of  trees.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  two  kinds  of  turf,  the  upper  and  hwtr.  The  upper  turf  is  much 
more  compact  and  heavy  than  the  lower,  and  generally  of  a  darker  colour. 
This  is  the  best  turf  for  common  fires,  and  bums  to  a  white  ash. 

The  lower  turf  is  lighter,  and  lighter-coloured,  and  its  texture  becomes 
more  loose  and  spongy  the  lower  it  is  dug.  This  is  the  best  for  ovens,  and 
bums  to  a  red  ash.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  bark,  wood,  roots  and 
branches  of  former  forests,  above  which  the  upper  peat  has  been  subse- 
quently formed,  and  deposited  in  successive  layers.  The  thickness  of  the 
whole  bed  is  very  variable,  from  two  to  ten  feet. 

The  two  sorts  of  turf  are  not  always  found  together ;  the  upper  exists 
without  the  lower  in  localities  in  which  there  are  no  buried  trees  to  have 
jriven  rise  to  the  latter.  In  some  cases  where  the  fen  has  been  laid  dry,  on 
Its  surface,  by  drainage,  the  turf  does  no  longer  grow  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  renew  the  original  quantity. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  turf-diggers  at  Iselham,  that  formerly  the  peat 
ffrew  about  20  inches  in  sixteen  years— 20  inches  being  the  length  of  a 
full-sized  turf  when  first  cut 

NORFOLK  AND  LINCOLNSHIRE  COASTS. 

VI.  Past  Tertiary  Lignites  and  Submarine  and  Subterranean  Forests 
of  the  East  Coast  of  England, — The  author  of  the  present  volume,  in  an 
article  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society,  in  1825,  and  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  in  1827,  gave  a  short  accountof  these  interesting  lignite 
beds;  more  particularly  referring  to  the  northern  coast  of  Norfolk.  He 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  bed  so  distinctly  exhibited  at  Cromer,  resting, 
in  conjunction  with  tertiary  deposits,  immediately  on  the  surface  of  the 
chalk,  was  continuous  to  the  northward,  along  the  shore  of  Norfolk,  and 
along  the  Wash,  and  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  as  far  as 
the  Humber,  without  material  variation  in  its  general  level.*  The  author 
commenced  tracing  this  lignite  bed  in  1814;  and  in  1825  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  studying,  at  his  leisure,  and  unfortunately,  to  his  great  pecuniary 
loss,  the  memorable  spectacle  presented  by  the  removal  of  vast  portions  of 
the  diluvial  cliffs  on  the  Cromer  coast  Some  sections  of  these  cUfis  were 
250  to  300  feet  perpendicular  height ;  large  masses  of  which,  being  under- 
mined by  the  extraordinary  tides  and  storms  of  the  memorable  month  of 
February  1825,  were  completely  swept  bare  to  the  chalk,  or  rather  to  the 
stumps  of  trees  still  standing  rooted  in  the  vegetable  matter,  abounding  with 
animal  remains,  and  tertiary  shells  occasionally  intermingled,  which  rested 
up>on  it,  and  occasionally  on  a  thin  intervening  bed  containing  tertiary 
fassils.t| 

*  On  the  chalk  between  Mandefley  and  Cromer,  by  R.  C.  Tajlor,  Trmni.  6eoL  Society, 
read  May  3d,  1823. 

t  Philoiophical  Magazine,  1827. 

X  Notice  reipecting  the  appearance  offoaail  timber  on  the  Norfolk  ooAit,  by  R.  C.  Taylor, 
Trani.Geol.  Society  of  London,  December  Sd,  18S0. 
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Fig.  %\. 
Pn/Ueof  Cromer  C^,  on  the  eoati  of  N<»folk,a8  U  tqmeartd  in  February,  IBUtofhr 
Me  removai  of  tke  Face  of  the  CHff—ehowing  the  portion  of  Me  eubUrrmuan 


Foreti* 

Orum  BilL  MnUiuu  LigkU 


Ckmtk  PtUf  Umtkau. 


iMmhtmisd  Blu»  Ctof  wUh  Cng  SktUs,  nsOmg  iifM  CkaiMt  ct  10  /e$t- 

*.  JM  •/  ITm^  9tmmp§  aftr9$§  mnd  IrcacAM,  pmt  mnd teMiy  efay,  b0m$t  •fUtt^  tUfkmmU,  mmdtUm 
k0rH90t  0US  mnimaU ;  «A#«I  ths  Uv^  tf  0rdinmrf  Ui€$.  Oekre^mt  grmvl  mnd  ^rgUUift  imtuiwlMni, 
ttn  UfntrfMt. 

It  S.  Blu»  CUf-lkt  Uw9r  frt  it  McmsUttrntlif  ttrat^/Ud  ;  U  eiOaikna  fmgm—tM  tiftUlU, 

4,  4.  Br9wn  C(«|r,  wkUk  km»  h*m  miuA  Utturhtdt  mnd  $xkikiu  ii«iur»ii«  e0nUrtiomt ;  it  mfUtbu 
frfWtmU  0fHmiUr  sMla^  m  m  lA«  low0r  elsy. 

6,  6.  DtUekU  MMM  •/  CUlk-^n*  i/  which  it  150/mI  high, 

0.  HTiMnUl  htdt  tf  ttMit  tn  whUh  mrt  tthtr  ktdt  «f  grmvtl  mnd  tmnd,  JUUng  gmft  im  fJU  cfef— •• 
tktUt,  9r  tthtr/tttiit, 

Tk4  ht^fht  t/thit  em  it  mhtut  tlOfttt,  hf  mdwumtmrtwunL 

Profesor  Phillips,  in  bis  Geology  of  Yorkshire,  Vol.  I.  1835,  p.  19,  cod- 
ceives  that  the  view  thus  taken  is  incorrect,  in  referring  this  lignite  bed  to  a 
period  anterior  to  what  was  then  termed  the  diluvian  age;  "  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, a  great  mistake  has  been  committed,  with  respect  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  deposits  of  peat  and  timber."  The  latter  he  considers  either  diluvial, 
or  that  the  subterranean  forests  grew  since  the  diluvian  era,  as  regards  the 
Yorkshire  coast.* 

On  the  Cromer  coast  there  appeared  evidence,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
distrust,  in  the  disastrous  winter  of  18*24-5,  that  tliis  enormous  mass  of 
diluvium  had  been  piled  upon,  and  had  overwhelmed,  the  ancient  Ibrest-sur- 
face,  which  overspread  the  chalk  at  the  level  of  high  water;  and  which  forest 
in  many  places  was  associated  with  a  thin  stratum,  traceable  for  miles,  of 
decidedly  tertiary  origin. t 

We  still  adhere  to  the  original  views,  expressed  in  1827,  that  the  geolo> 
gical  position  of  this  lignite  bed  is  '*  between  the  diluvium  and  the  crag;" 
and  the  opinion  is  confirmed  by  inspection  of  several  unpublished  detailed 
drawings,  notes,  and  admeasurements,  made  at  leisure  under  the  roost  favo^ 
able  circumstances  for  correct  observation.  In  the  case  of  the  Cromer  cliif 
there  was  no  diluvium  or  drift  below  the  trees.^ 

Mr.  Lyell,  in  a  communication  to  the  Geological  Society,  read  January 
1840,  fully  corroborates  the  statements  of  18*27,  here  adverted  to,  that  the 
lignite  underlies  the  driO  and  cliiis  of  mud,  gravel,  and  sand,  and  overlies 
the  chalk  and  crag.  He  considers  the  whole  of  this  driA  to  belong  either 
to  the  latest  period  of  the  newer  pliocene  tertiary  era,  or  to  the  post  tertiary 
period ;  while  the  lignite  and  fresh-water  deposits  beneath,  contaioing  so 
many  mammalian  remains,  may  be  referred  to  the  newest  tertiary.  rro> 
ceedings  of  Geological  Society  Jxtndon,  Vol.  III.  p.  175. 

At  Thornham  and  Brancaster  Bay,  the  actual  level  of  the  submarine  forest, 
visited  by  the  present  writer  in  1814,  is  at  extreme  low  water  of  ^ring  tides, 

*  Phillip**  Yorkfhire  Geologj,  Part  I.  19. 

'^  On  Um  Geologv  oFEael  Norfolk,  by  R.  C.  Taylor,  1837,  with  U  illastratioM,  p.  K 

}  Traaa.  Geol,  Society  ofLoodon,  V9I.  II.  p.  387. 
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and  extending  beneath  it.  The  stumps  yet  remain  standing,  often  much 
indurated,  so  as  to  be  cut  with  difficulty.  A  mass  which  was  cut  from  one 
of  these  stumps  was  presented,  by  the  writer,  to  the  Jate  James  Sowerby, 
Esq.,  about  the  year  1814.  Animal  bones  occur  amidst  the  wegetable  mat- 
ter, at  most  of  the  points  designated. 

Amber  is  of  frequent  occurrence  along  the  shores  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
where  it  is  washed  up  by  the  waves,  in  the  same  n>anner,  but  in  fat  less 
abundance  and  beauty,  as  the  same  substance  is  washed  up  along  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  Sicily,  from  beds  of  lignite  in  tertiary  strata.  •Ambei'  is 
also  found  under  similar  circumstances  on  the  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.* 
Jet  is  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England.  It  is  found 
in  Situ,  in  great  purity  and  abundance  in  the  diflfo  of  idum  shale  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast. 

Thf.  submarine  forests,  or  some  of  them,  are  perhaps  due  to  a  later  condi- 
tion of  things.  Around  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Somerset- 
shire, iMr.  De  la  Beche  remarks,  these  forests  are  so  common  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  find  traces  of  them  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  numerous  valleys 
which  open  upon  the  sea ;  so  that  we  may  consider  they  once  formed  the 
bottoms  of  estuaries.  None  of  them  appear  to  contain  animal  or  vegetable 
remains  so  old  as  the  tertiary  period.t  The  trees  are  of  the  kind  indigenous 
to  the  districts  in  which  they  occur4 

Submarine  Forests  and  Lignite  beds  around  the  British  coosf.— None  of 
these  appear  to  be  of  much  value  as  fuel  or  for  other  purposes,  and  we  shall 
merely  name  a  few  of  the  principal  points  where  they  occur,  for  the  sake, 
chiefly,  of  pointing  out  their  existence. 

Mr.  J.  Phillips  describes  those  that  occur  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  as  of 
more  recent  age  than  the  diluvium,  in  as  much  as  they  rest  upon  diluvial 
beds  there.§ 

A  submarine  forest  occurs  in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  is  covered  by  the  sea 
about  ten  feet  at  every  tide.  The  stumps  of  these  trees,  which  are  alder, 
birch,  haze],  &c.,  retain  their  original  position. || 

On  the  west  coast  of  Orkney,  a  submarine  forest  is  covered  fifteen  feet  at 
low  water.  A  subterranean  forest  occurs  on  the  Lancashire  coast,  north  of 
Liverpool.  It  is  marked  upon  Mr.  Greenough's  map,  stretching  upwards  of 
sixty  miles  in  length,  and  its  maximum  breadth  more  than  twelve  miles. 
Another  exists  below  highwater  mark,  on  the  shore  between  the  Dee  and 
the  Mersey.  The  trees  are  slated  to  consist  of  oaks  of  amazing  size,  lying 
in  black  peat.  A  local  writer  observes  that  no  tree  now  grows,  or  can  be 
made  to  thrive  on  the  bleak  and  sterile  tract  near  the  vicinity  of  the  Mersey. 
Traces  of  similar  trees  were  frequently  seen  by  the  present  writer,  in  1811, 
in  Carmarihen  bay,  and  other  points  along  the  South  Wales  coast;  and  it 
was  then  customary  to  drag  the  large  trunks  from  the  shore,  and  employ 
them  as  gate  posts,  and  for  similar  uses.  Some  of  these  trees  are  covered 
thirty  feet  deep  by  the  spring  tides.fl 

The  submarine  forest  of  Stolford,  in  the  Bristol  channel,  on  the  coast  of 
Somersetshire,  and  another  at  Shurton  bars,  have  been  described  both  by 
Mr.  Horner,  and  by  Dr.  Buckland,  and  Mr.  Coneybeare.  These  authors 
state  that  they  could  discover  no  appearance  to  favour  the  notion  that  the 

•  Tooke'8  Mineral  Topography  of  Great  Britain,  in  No.  IX.  Mining  ReTiew,p.  45. 

t  De  la  Heche's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  &c.,  p.  416,  423. 

t  MantelPs  Medals  of  Creation,  p.  82. 

^  Phillips's  Yorkshire,  part  1,  1835. 

II  Dr.  Fleming,  in  Annals  of  Philosopby,  April,  1824. 

Y  Alio  Phillipa'B  Yorkabire. 
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groarid  whereon  these  trees  grew,  had  subsided  (rorn  a  higher  level  to  itf 
present  one  beneath  the  waves.* 

Passing  to  the  south  coast,  similar  appearances  occur  in  Mount's  baj, 
Cornwall,  extending,  in  many  instances,  from  beneath  the  sea  to  a  considef^ 
able  distance  inland.  At  high  water,  the  trees  are  covered  twelve  feet  deep. 
They  are  also  found  remote  from  the  sea,  in  that  neighbourhood,  without 
presenting  any  marks  of  subsidence,  but  are  covered  with  beds  <ji  sand, 
gravel  or  day.t 

Between  Hastings  and  Eastbourne,  in  Pevensey  bay,  numerous  trees  are 
occasionally  exposed,  whose  roots  are  firmly  6xed  in  soil,  yet  are  covered 
ten  or  twelve  feet  by  the  sea  at  high  water.f  Mr.  Webster  also  alludes  to 
the  submarine  forest  which  may  be  seen  at  low  water  near  Hastings. 
Numerous  trunks  of  trees  lie  flat,  and  are  accompanied  by  great  quantities 
of  hazel  nuts.§ 

At  distant  intervals  around  the  south-east  coast,  we  may  occasionally 
detect  traces  of  this  kind,  and  with  them  almost  always  occur  bones  of  the 
dephant,  deer,  and  other  ruminants ;  and  this  brings  us  back  again  to  the 
low  coast  of  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  to  those 
extensive  areas  before  adverted  to,  marked  upon  Mr.  Greenough's  geological 
map,  as  **  subterranean  forests." 

Here  the  principal  district,  including  the  Great  Bedford  Level,  which 
alone  embraces  an  area  of  400,000  acres,  and  the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  extend 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length.  lu  entire  area  we  cannot  precisely 
state,  but  for  a  considerable  distance  it  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles 
broad,  without  including  any  portion  of  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  covered 
by  the  waves. 

Within  this  ancient  sylvan  territory,  are  embraced  portions  of  the  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  Northamptonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Yorkshire.  This  vast  area  is  sufficiently  important  and 
interesting  to  have  engaged  the  pens  of  many  learned  noen,  among  whom 
are  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Pennant,  De  Serra,  and  Vancouver. 

Peat,  accompanied  with  large  trees  in  various  stages  of  decay  and  preser- 
vation, tnd  by  bones  of  elk,  deer,  ox,  and  other  ruminant  animals,  occurs  in 
innumerable  places  in  detached  estuaries,  marshes,  fens  and  low  meadows 
in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire.  In  Lincolnshire 
it  is  on  a  much  more  expanded  scale  than  in  the  last  named  counties. 

Even  far  in  the  interior  we  have  been  lately  informed  of  a  deposit  of  this 
nature,  near  Birmingham.|| 

Communicating  with  the  northern  part  of  the  great  subterranean  forest  of 
Lincolnshire,  dtc,  is  the  separate  one  which  surrounds  the  Isle  of  Axholm; 
and  which,  according  to  the  scale  of  Mr.  Greenough*s  map,  comprehends 
an  area  of  about  four  hundred  and  fif\y  square  miles. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  thus  hastily  traced  at  so  many  points  oq 
the  EInglish  coast,  particularly  on  the  eastern  shores,  are  repeated  on  the 
coasts  of  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  other  shores  of  northern 
Europe,  at  a  level  of\en  much  below  that  of  the  present  ocean  at  high  water. 

With  reference  to  this,  De  Serra  remarks  that  there  is  an  exact  resemblance 
between  maritime  Flanders  and  the  opposite  coast  of  England.    "  These 

*  Traos.  Geol.  800.  of  London,  Vol.  I.,  second  Mrief,  p.  310. 

t  Dr.  Boaae. 

$  MantelPs  Geologj  ofSostei,  p.  268. 

i  Geol.  Trans.  London,  Vol.  II.,  part  1,  new  series. 

D  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc.,  Vol.  HI.  p.  731. 
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two  countries  are  certainly  coeval ;  and  whatever  proves  that  the  first  has 
been  for  many  ages  out  of  the  sea,  must  also  prove  that  the  submarine  forests 
we  are  speaking  of  were  long  before  that  time  destroyed  and  buried.  It  is 
proved  that  in  Flanders  no  material  change  has  taken  place  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years.* 

FOSSIL  FISHES  IN  THE  FLINTSHIRE  COAL  FIELD. 

We,  have  cited  some  interesting  notices  respecting  the  fossil  vegetation  of 
the  coal  period.  Through  the  assistance  of  another  branch  of  natural 
science,  we  have  recently  been  furnished  with  some  new  and  valuable  illus- 
trations relating  to  animal  life,  at  the  era  in  question.  Dr.  Buckland  has 
communicated  a  memoir  '*  on  IchthyopafoHttSf  or  petrified  trackwings  of 
ambulatory  fishes,  upon  sandstone  of  the  coal  formation."  Certain  impres- 
sions having  been  noticed  on  a  flagstone  near  the  shaft  of  a  coal  pit  in 
Flintshire,  Dr.  Buckland  was  induced  to  investigate  them. 

As  these  impressions  presented  no  trace  of  any  true  foot  to  which  long 
claws  may  have  been  attached,  the  author  rejected  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  made  by  a  reptile.  They  consist  of  curvilinear  scratches,  disposed 
symmetrically  at  regular  intervals  on  each  side  of  a  level  space,  about  two 
inches  wide,  which,  in  his  opinion,  may  represent  the  body  of  a  fish ;  to  the 
pectoral  rays  of  which  aniinaJ  he  attributes  the  scratches.  They  follow  one 
another  in  nearly  equi-distant  rows,  of  three  scratches  in  a  row,  and  at  inter- 
vals of  about  two  inches  from  the  point  of  each  individual  scratch  to  the 
points  of  those  next  succeeding  and  preceding  it.  They  are  all  slightly 
convex  outwards ;  three  on  each  side  of  the  median  space,  or  supposed  place 
of  the  body  of  the  fish.  Each  external  scratch  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  length ;  the  inner  ones  are  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  middle  one  about 
an  inch  long.  These  proportions  are  pretty  constant  through  a  series  of 
eight  successive  rows  of  triple  impressions  on  the  shale  from  the  Mostyn 
coal  pit.  All  the  conditions  noticed  seem  to  agree  with  the  hypothesis  of 
their  having  been  made  by  three  bony  processes  projecting  from  the  anterior 
rays  of  the  pectoral  fin  of  a  fish. 

Dr.  Buckland  refers  to  the  structure  of  existing  siluroid  and  lophoid 
fishes,  and  of  the  climbing  perch,  {anahas  scandens^  and  Hasser,  {(ior€U 
c€utata,)  as  bearing  him  out  in  the  conclusions  he  has  come  to  regarding 
these  markings.  He  also  refers  to  the  observations  of  Prof.  Deslonchamps, 
on  the  ambulatory  movements  under  water  of  the  common  gurnard,  as  con- 
firmatory of  his  views.  He  has  been  informed  of  a  slab  of  coal  sandstone 
bearing  similar  markings,  in  the  museum  of  Sheffield,  and  remarks,  that 
there  are  several  fossil  fishes  of  the  carboniferous  system  approximating  the 
characters  of  the  gurnards,  and  capable  of  making  such  markings  as  those 
described.! 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  FOSSIL  FISHES. 


The  only  class  oC 
fishes  which  existed 
prior   to   the   chalk 


Ganoidal  f     From  the  Greek  word  genos,  signify- 
or       J  ing  splendour,  applied  to  a  class  of  fishes 
ganoid,    ]  furnished  with  regular   angular    thick 


formation.  J  50  genera,  (^scales,  externally  enamelled. 

^Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  481  ;  also  in  No.  379,  A.  D.  1702 ;  alio  ■otM  M  the 
Fen  Country,  in  Richard  *s  History  of  Lynn  ;  in  Pennant's  History  of  the  Fens;  iu  Beaatiei 
oFEnt^land,  Vol.  II   p.  294  ;  in  King*s  MunimenU  Antiqat,  Vol.  1.  p.  39. 

t  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  IV.  p.  204. 
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/     Fishes  which  were  irregularly  oofered 
Agassiz,  ^  Placoidian.  <  with  large  or  small  plates  or  points  o 

(  enamel,  like  the  rays  or  sharks. 
f    Falceoniscus^-^  small  fish.     Coal  shales  of 
Autun,  France^ 

MegaMcihys,  from  megas,  great,  and  ietkys^ 

a  fish.     This  fish  is  supposed  to  have  been 

near  sixty  feet  long.  Found  with  paloeoniacus. 

Gyracanthus,  gyros,  (round,)  acamikus,  (a 

spine  or  thorn ;)  like  the  dog-fish,  it  was  fur- 


Among  the  ganoid  fishes 
in  the  iron-stone  of  the 
Scotch  coal  field,  LanarL 

The  cannel  coal  of  Lan- 
cashire. Coal  shales  of 
Staffordshire  and  N.  Wale?, 
Cape  Breton;  Richmond, 
Tirginia. 


I  nished  with  elevating  dorsal  rays,  which  serf  ed 
Lloj 


•  raise  the  back  fin. 


RAILROADS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Teara. 

Opened  In  Mch 

Af crefBle  mllM 

year. 

comptoted. 

coBTejed. 

1830 

30 

In  England,  completed, 

1840 
1843 
1844 

]95i 

1300 
1800 

12.000.000 
26.500.000 

1845 

250 

1900 

30,000.000 

1840 

650 

Tlie  editor  of  the  Mining  Journal,  November  and  December,  1846, 
•tated  that  there  were  then  actually  employed  in  the  construction  of  these 
raihroads,  t-vo  hundred  thousand  men,  annually.  It  is  estimated  that  each 
mile  of  r  Iroad  would  require  seven  hundred  tons  of  malleable  and  cast 
iron,  equal  to  eight  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  pig  iron ;  and  that  to  com- 
plete twenty-four  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  two  millions  of  tons  of  pig  iron 
woald  be  required.  The  sum  of  money  weekly  paid  in  these  labourers' 
wages,  was  ^-.260,000»$  1 ,258,400. 

In  the  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac,  for  1847,  is  the  following 
statement  of  the  railway  results  of  the  session  of  1846 : 

Lengths  of  new  lines  authorized,  about  4790  miles. 

Estimated  cost,  as  indicated  by  the 
■hare  capital,  and  the  estimate  of  ex- 
pensea,  laid  before  Parliament,  ;^1, 165,550 

Power  to  borrow  one-third  more  than 
the  capital,  30,388,516 

Aggregate, ^£121 ,554,066 

Statistical  statement  of  the  number  of  railroads  authorized  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  three  years,  ending  January  I,  1847. 

Miles.  Arernge  coet  per  ailr 

ParliamenUry  Session  of  1844,  819  ^^19,148 

"  "  1845,  2860  20,438 

1846,  4705  25,685 

Total  in  three  years,  8:]84 

The  stock  and  loans  authorized  for  new  railroads  by  Parliament,  in  the 
sesnion  of  1846,  was  ^108,979,985. 

Aggregate  of  capital  and  loans  authorized  for  that  purpose  in  the  three 
years,  Crom  1844  to  1846,  ;e  194,983,767 »i«U43,800,000  U.  S. 
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ComparaHo^  cost  of  Railroads,  in  various  countries,  per  English  mile. 


Cost  of  railroads  in  Belgium, 
"  "  United  States, 

"  "  France, 

*'  "  Great  Britain  3  years, 

"  «  Do.  47  railroads, 

"  "  England,  average  cost 

of   railroads    com- 
pleted up  to  1846^ 
"  "  Ireland, 

"  "  Holland, 

Prussia,  av'ge  cost  of  600  miles  completed, 

Germanic  system  of  railroad  lines. 

Average  cost  of  those  already  constructed, 

Denmark, 

Italy, 

Russia, 


MiIm. 

386i 
4865} 
4164 
8384 
1802 

1900 

89 

53 

701 

7600 

66 

140 

32 


Average  coet  per  mile. 

£ie,m  -  $80,344 

5,564  —    26,932 

21,617  »  104,626 

23300  —  113,207 

36,380  s  176,080 

34,710  —  168,000 


14,568 
5,000 
9,400 

10,000 
8,000 
7,880 

16,600 

11,750 


70,509 
25,000 
45,496 
48,400 
38,720 


Railroad  Expenditure  in  Cheat  Britain. 

By  a  speech  made  in  Parliament  at  the  close  of  1847,  it  appears  that  the 
country  had  already  expended,  in  seven  yeara,  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, capital  to  the  following  amount : 
In  1841      ^1,407,000       1845    ^14,100,000 

1842  2,980,000       1846       36,475,000 

1843  4,4:15,000       1847       65,000,000 )  first  half  25,700,000 

1844  6,100,000  /second  half,    39,300,000 
In  the  seven  years,  from  1841  to  1847  inclusive,  an  actual  outlay  of 

irOl, 197,000  sterling,  or  $441,393,000  United  States  currency. 

Ships  and  Railways. 

The  new  railways  communicating  with  the  coal-fields  in  the  interior  of 
England,  will,  it  is  thought,  have  an  important  influence  on  the  prices  of 
coal  in  Liondon.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Mahon,  in  giving  evidence  before  a 
Railway  Committee  in  Parliament,  stated  that  he  had  had  the  management 
of  coal  mines  in  Derbyshire  for  twenty  years  past ;  that  the  coal-fields  of 
Clay  Cross,  Wingerfield,  and  Slaley,  were  capable  of  almost  unlimited  sup- 
ply; and  that  he  believed  these  coals  were  quite  equal  to  the  Durham. 
These  coals  could  be  delivered  in  London,  by  the  proposed  railroads,  at 
14s.  lOrf.  per  ton,  and  Erewash  coals  as  low  as  lOs.  6if.* 

Upon  this  very  momentous  question  we  observe  some  apposite  informa- 
tion in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1846,  entitled  *'  Ships  and  Railways."  The 
writer  observes  that  the  central  coal-fields  of  England  which,  although 
abounding  in  coal,  and  geologically  more  accessible  than  those  of  the  north, 
have  been  hitherto  kept  out  of  the  market,  except  for  local  supplies,  by  their 
distance  from  convenient  shipping  ports.  This  obstruction  to  general  com- 
petition, which  has  heretofore  given  to  the  northern  coal  trade  an  almost 
exclusive  monopoly,  and  the  consequent  splendid  commercial  marine  at- 
tached to  it,  will  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by  the  railroad 
system  recently  adopted  throughout  England,  by  means  of  which  coal  will 
be  transported  to  London  and  distributed  to  all  the  towns  of  the  ioterioii  at 


'  Mining  Journal,  19tb  July,  1845. 
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100  miles. 

120 

i* 
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•( 

140 
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280 

tt 

255 

tt 

120 

tt 

130 

tt 

145 

tt 
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tt 

diminished  cost.    The  respectiTe  mean  distances  of  theae  coal-fielda  from 
London  are  as  follows : 

IX.  Warwickshire  coal-field, 
XL  South  Staffordshire,  Wallsall, 
X.  Leicestershire,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch, 

XX.  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  ^  ch^^Seld, 
XL.  South  Wales,  at  Merthjr  Tydvil, 
XVI IL  Lancashire,  Stockport, 

XXV.  Great  northern  coal-field,  j  T)«!lk«m    * 

IIL  Forest  of  Dean, 
XII.  Coalbrook  Dale, 

V.  Bewdley  and  Billingsley, 
XIV.  North  Staffordshire  or  Pottery,  Shrewsbury, 

The  cost  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  in  1846,  in  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land, 45  9d.  to  55.  per  ton.  Do.  Midland  counties  of  Lancashire,  Staferd- 
shire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  a  portion  of  South  Wales,  35.  to  Ss.  M, 

It  is  stated  that  coals  can  be  delivered  from  the  interior  much  cheaper  by 
railroads  than  in  ships  by  sea.  On  some  of  the  great  lines  of  railway  coals 
are  carried  at  1^</.  per  ton  per  mile — on  others  at  IJ.-— on  some  fdL  id,  and 
eren  as  low  as  ^d,  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  average  expense,  to  ships  from  the  Tyne  to  London,  is  5s.  8d,  and 
including  interest  of  capital,  7s.  to  75.  M.  per  ton,  lighterage,  2s.  l^d. 
But  the  competition  most  dreaded  between  the  shipping  and  the  railway 
interests,  is,  as  may  be  inferred,  not  so  much  with  the  great  northern  col- 
lieries, as  with  those  being  opened  in  Derbyshire,  Warwickshire,  and  other 
Midland  county  coal-fields. 

The  year  1846  was  one  of  great  depression  in  the  northern  coal  trade, 
and  the  best  WaiPs  End  were  selling  there  at  205.  6 J.  per  Newcastle  chal- 
dron of  2  tons  13  cwt.  free  on  ship-board — 75.  8d.  per  ton. 


Iran  Manufactory  in  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  Ireland, — Compikd  frmn 

various  sourus. 


1 

i 

, 

III 

i 

11' 
III 

£s 

es 

& 

5^5 

;S 

&S 

&i 

^ 

i'ZS 

1710 

59 

17,350 

,  1835 

360 

1,000,000 

1788 

61,300 

,  1R36 

1,900,000 

1796 

191 

195,079 

1  1839 

379 

50 

499 

1,343,000 

1809 

168 

170,000 

!  1R40 

384 

88 

499 

1,396,400 

1806 

167 

60 

997 

958,*206 

'  1811 

350 

177 

597 

1,387,651 

1818 

300,000 

!  1819 

339 

190 

599 

1,317,790 

1820 

170 

400,000 

1843 

1,915,000 

1893 

237 

937 

45-2,066 

1844 

1,575,960 

1896 

9rt0 

95 

305 

600,000 

,  1R45 

9,900,000 

1830 

315 

333 

678,417 

1816 

9,914,000 

Consumption  of  Qoah. — Mr.  Jessup  estimated  that  in  the  smelting  of  the 
1,396,400  tons  of  iron  in  1840,  the  quantity  of  coals  consumed  was 
4,877,000  tons. 
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Exportation  of  Iron  and  Steel  from  Great  Britain^  viz.  England^  Waks, 

and  Scotland, 


Tom. 

ToUl  COM. 

DMlared  yaIm. 

TMftl  valae. 

In  1897,  iron  of  every  ^ 
description,              3 

In  1843,       - 

In  1814, 

In  1845,  Pig, 
••        Bar,    . 

All  other  kinds,      - 

Hardware,  cutlery,  and  7 
machinery,                  3 

77,369  -) 
153,813  C 
120,9543 

99,313 
351,699 

£1,915^61 

9,590,833 
3,193,368 

8,501,895^ 
3,087,961 5 

• 
£6,589,856 

Comparative  statement  of  the  commercial  value  and  amount  of  the  Coal 
and  Iron  produced  in  England,  and  in  other  countries. 

The  quantity  of  coal  which  is  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  least 
ten  times  that  of  France. 

The  amount  of  iron  annually  made  in  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with 
France,  is  as  4  to  1.  That  of  coal  consumed  in  iron  works  alone,  in  the 
former,  is  more  than  double  that  of  all  the  coal  raised  in  France. 

In  England,  the  average  quantity  of  coal  annually  raised  by  each  person, 
is  253  tons.   In  France,  only  116,  tons. 

In  France  47,800  persons  were  employed  in  producing  one  fourth  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  made  in  England  by  42,400.  The  prices  of  iron  are  there  from  100 
to  250  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Great  Britain,  while  nearly  20,000  tons  of 
English  bar  iron  were  received  by  her.  France,  with  her  88  coal  and 
lignite  basins,  has  not  yet  rendered  herself  independent  of  foreign  importa* 
tions  of  coal.  Her  foreign  supplies  are  nearly  equal  to  half  the  quantity 
which  she  raises  within  her  own  limits,t  but  her  facilities  of  production 
are  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 

Annual  Production  of  Pig  and  Cast  Iron  in  Great  Britain^  France,  and 
other  European  States,  and  the  U,  S,  of  America. 


Yean 

G.  Britain. 

France. 

Belgium.  IzollTere- 

U.  Bute*. 

Austria. 

Sweden. 

Rusala. 

Toni. 

Tont. 

Tona 

in.  Tons. 

T»i.  Pift. 

Tona. 

Tons. 

Tona. 

lvS41 

1,327,612 

377,142 

90,000 

287,000 

161,000 

90,000 

300,000 

1842 

1,347,790 

399,456 

121,000 

108,440 

180,000 

1843 

1,215,000 

416,377 

210,000 

320,000 

f844 

1,675,260 

421,388 

163,791 

250,000 

486,000 

100,000 

380,000 

1845 

2,200,000 

448,900 

160,000 

300,000 

602,000 

190,000 

146,000 

400,000 

Fig.  22. 
Diagram  qfthe  Production  qf  Iron  qf  different  Countriet,  in  1845. 
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*  Mr.  Porter's  paper  addreased  to  the  Britiih  AMOciilioa'y  1846 
t  Mining  Journal,  Jan.  18,  1845. 
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Aggregate  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  8ted  in  Europe, 

In  a  report  to  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  of  France,  bj 
M.  Goldenberg,  in  1845,  is  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  iron  made  by  the 
principal  producing  European  States,  at  2  J00,000  tons.  This  aggregate  it 
known  to  be  below  the  actual  result,  and  we  therefore  have  prepared  anew 
the  following  summary. 


NattoDg. 

Iron  mtde  in  the  following  year*. 

8to«l 

made  in 

1844.* 

1844.           1           1845. 

1848. 

Great  Britain,      - 

France, 

Rassia, 

ZoUrerein,     - 

Belgium,    -        .       . 

Austria, 

Sweden,      - 

Other  parts  of  Europe, 

Tom. 

1,575,260 

427,100 

320,000 

153,791 
151,000 
100,000 

Ton*. 
2,200,000 
438,900 

300,000 

190,000 
140,000 

Ton*. 
2,214,000 

145,000 

Tom 

91,000 
7,900t 
3,900 

90,500 

9,900 
500 

Total, 

1 

'    56,000 

There  are  some  obvious  discrepancies  between  this  and  the  preceding 
table,  which  we  do  not  undertake  to  explain. 


Merchant  Marine  of  Cheat  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  the  following  tables  are  not  essentia]  to  the 
plan  of  the  present  work,  we  give  them  insertion,  with  as  much  brevity  as 
practicable,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  magnitude  of  the  coasting  trade,  of 
which,  as  relates  to  Great  Britain,  coal  forms  the  principal  Uem.  This 
statement  includes  the  entrances  and  clearances,  both  in  the  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  of  each  country,  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels 
and  steam  vessels,  belonging  to  the  ports  of  each  country,  and  the  number 
of  vessels  built,  periodically. 


OtmI  Briuin  tnd  frtUndt 


VmmIi  la  Commerce  tnd  Pltheriei. 


▼euelf  employed ').^,^,^. 
In  the  foreif  n  end  colo-  f  «n««'^«a 
Biel  trade.  ^ 


1843. 
/M*la   iTonnage. 


entriee. 


10,074|  3,«U,S30 
197,940  10,785,450 


1844. 


^««£- 


isn 


Vee'le 


Tonnege,    VeeMe 
entriee.    enter*d. 


19.584   S.M5,4n  ■     19.501 
131.48M0,8n,I78     144,906 


Jf^  Centered  7 

In  the  coaeting  trade,         do. 

Biclaeive  ofeteam  veeeele,     - 

Brttiah  reeaele  employed  7 cleared     7      „,  .^,    ,  ^,  ...  ',     •,«««.  ^..  .-«  ,     TTTT 
in  the  forelfn  trade.       /outward,/      ^^'^^   3,691,574       «,980   3,753,989       19,054 


4,18Sjn 
lt.485.8M 


147.514  14.410.080  1  151.0*25  14.747.598     164.410  10,m.lt7 


la  tlie  eoaeting  trade.        do. 
BxcloalTe  ofeteam  veeieli. 


Nomber  ofeteam  and  iaillnr  veMeli  ) 
bttlli  and  reRiatered  annually,^       ( 
8alling  Teaeeli  tielongingto  Br.  porta. 
Steam        •• 


141.010  11,302.657'    141,697  11,311,138      158.454 


164,412  11,991,931   J63,677  15.07  ».507     m»509 
Dec.  31.  IH44.     I       Dec.  31.  1845.     I 


1.H9        151,639  j 


99,653 
1.001 


193,930 

3.433,979  ' 
199,693 


4,134J87 
13  114.104 


17,S48.49I 


*  Moavement  Coroniffr«ial,  1R45,  No.  241.  p.  165. 

t  «•  Lee  deepotea,  de  PangleUre  pt  de  Pallemasne  ont  rompa  toot  commeree  %w%c  aoat. 
*  bi««,/aitoiM  noire  acUr.**  Addreae  of  ilie  Commilttt  ot'Publie  Safety  to  tiMtron  »»■•• 
feels r«rt,  in  the  firat  revolution  of  France.  |  pirliinnBtarj  R^tirmt 

i  British  AIomsm  tod  Companion,  1846-7. 


nroLAiiD. 


UmltaiilMtiffJHmkm,* 

1644. 

184A. 

Mour.       1 

▼aM'la. 

Toaaafa, 
aatrlaa. 

VaM*la. 

Ttoaaafa, 
aatrtos. 

▼aaaala 
•aiar'd. 

TMaaf. 

ABtrkas  TtMCk,  •mt9t%d  iawud, 
••               «lMr«4  oatvard, 
OrihM«  thtra  w«N  €aiiilo««4tai  Uw  \ 
coMtlMM4«aadi(iktrlM,          / 

TinuMM  owB«d  Id  the  U.  8.  r«ffli-^ 
tartd,  enrol  l«d,  tod  llc«nwd— Mr- 
■wiHiot  and  tcnponurr— incladinf 
■tMn    TetMls   in    tM   coMtiag 
trade  and  fltbarlM,    -       -       . 

18l6ndl84a,    .       .       .       .    / 
flalllni  ▼eatels,  in  eomnarea  and  ) 
Ibharita.       -       -       -      -    / 

8.148 

1^10,flM 

6,Ut 
6,197 

8,Mft,4a8 

tsRm 

M6M44 

8^08 

IjSgi 

t 

U^9 

^jsar 

1,088 
18^ 

OWMoT 

l«p808 

MM 

18,788 

^^sr 

a84,ilT 

11417^11 

14M1B 
888.800 

&418l888 

188^ 
8MI068 

In  proof  of  the  great  advance  in  the  commerce  of  Orett  B^Uin,  we  add 
from  the  official  retoma  a  statement  of  the  compantive  value  of  the  imporu 
and  eiports  in  the  yeara  1803  and  1845 : 


1803. 
Imporu,        ;C26,822,e96 
Ezi)orta,  28,541,405 


1845. 
';l?85,38l,958] 
150,877,902 


55,364,101  236,159,860 

Being  an  increase  of  329  per  cent  in  42  years. 

lAeam   Vessels  of  the  thru  principal  Maritime  nations  in  the  world;  in 
commission  tmd  building,  in  1845-6 : 


Coantnai. 

Marebant  Merlne  and  Packet 
Benrtce. 

WarBteaaeri. 

probably  a  consid- 
erably larger  nnm- 
!ber   of    merchant 
'ateamera  &  p*keta. 

No. 

Tonnafe. 

Horse 
power. 

No. 

Gttne. 

Horse 
power. 

Great  Britain, 
Her  Colonies, 

United  States, 

France, 

916 

84 

1,800 
259 

11H,772  7 
10,9213 

344,797 

13,950 

179 

IS 

68 

688 
436 

14,67C 

Steam  ships  of  the  Peninsula  and  Orientai  Steam  Navigation  Company, 

[England.] 
Ships.  Tons.        Horse^^wer. 

In  service  in  1846,  21  21^00  7,310 

Building,         *  6  6,500  2,600 

Total,  27  28,300  9,910 

This  private  company,  formed  but  a  few  years  since,  **  ia  in  poeaeasjon  of 
a  fleet  of  steamers  far  superior  to  the  Hoyal  atearo  navy  of  the  largest  mari- 
ime  power  of  continental  Europe,  and  is  already  paying  large  dividenda."| 


*  Hant'e  Merchants*  Magasine,  Feb.  1846,  tad  other  pablithed  ■Ottfoea. 

t  Ameriean  Alnaaac,  1847. 

t  Mining  Joarnal,  18tb  Dee.,  1846. 
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Coroparatife  view  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  principal  mari- 
lime  nttions  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States.* 


Nations. 

No.  of 

TMMllIn 

tom*6rc« 
and  fish, 
eriet. 

Tonnage 

in 

1840. 

No.  of  guns 
to  each 

100,000  toni 
of  com- 
merce. 

Tonnage 

in 

1845. 

loos 
in 

1845. 

1817. 

Men 

in 
1845. 

1.  Great  Briuin          ) 
and  her  Coloniea,    { 

2.  U.  Sutei  of  America, 
8.  Franee,t 

4.  Raaaia,     - 
6.  Two  8iciliei, 

6.  Sweden  and  Norway, 

7.  Holland,       -        - 

8.  Turkey,   - 
Remaining  European) 

powers. 

23,898 

19,666 
13,782 

9,174 
6,460 
1,628 
2,220 

16,236 

3,007,681 

2,417,012 
839,608 
239,000 
213,198 
471,772 
241,676 
182,000 

689,844 

688 

97 

1,063 

2,466 

168 

224 

683 

1,461 

;3,637,231 

128 
44 

Ill 
48 

216,360 

We  add  to  the  foregoing  table  a  comparatife  Tiew  of  the  Navai  Fortes 
of  the  same  nations,  in  1846.* 


Nattona. 

In  ordinary,  buUding,  Itc. 

Number 

Nnmbe? 

of  War 

Sieameri. 

Veoeli  of 
all  clateet. 

Ottns. 

of  men. 

1.  Great  Britain, 

2.  U.  States  of  America, 

3.  Fiance,     - 

4.  Rnssia, 

5.  Two  Sicilies,    - 

6.  Sweden  and  Norway, 

7.  Holland,  - 

8.  Turkey, 

636 

77 

346 

179 

17 

380 

134 

66 

17,681 
3,345 
8,928 
5,896 
338 
1,856 
1,646 
2,660 

40,000 

8,724 

27,554 

59,000 

26,820 

141  t 
5  { 
68 
32 

2 

4 
9 

Relative  maritime  importance  of  the  three  principal  navies^  of  the  worlds 
England,  France,  ana  the  United  States  of  America. 

M.  Dopin  has  recently  published  an  elaborate  essay  under  this  title;  we 
have  brought  down  the  statement  to  1846. 

**  These  three  great  nations  share  among  them  the  dominion  of  the  teas ; 
they  alone,  carry  on  more  maritime  commerce  than  all  the  others  put  together. 
The  population  under  the  control  of  these  three  countries  was  as  follows, 
in  1S45: 

British  Empire,  125,000,000  persons.     1846—25,000,000  in  Or.  Br. 

Kingdom  of  France,      35,400,000 
Repub.  of  the  U.  States,  20,000,000 

180,400,000 
These  three  great  powers,  according  to  Baron  Dupin,  extend  o?er  one 
fifth  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 

*  From  the  American  Almanac  for  1847,  p.  131. 

t  Report  of  the  Society  Maritime,  1846. 

I  Rielnaive  of  134  veeeelt,  having  310  gunt,  chiefly  mail  aad  ladiaa 

i  fiidoaive  of  IS  aailiag  aad  8  tteaiMra,  haviag  61  gaiUy  aad  ftfaai 
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Their  relttive  proportion  of  commeree-Hriz:  dieir  aggregate  of  importa 
and  exports,  in  1840  and  1845,  stood  thoa : 

1840.  1846. 

British  Eopire*  8,415  oUlioa  franea 

Kingdom  of  France,  2,063      ««        «  M37  milliona. 

Republic  of  the  U.  Sutca,  1,234      '•        •^  1^1     •• 

I  fill  mUliona  in  1847.    

Toul,  6,702  millioiia. 

The  comparative  commercial  marine  of  these  three  great  powen,  is: 

Tonnage. 
Great  Briuln  and  plantations,  in  1845,  8,687,S»1 

United  Statea,  <<  2^17,002 

France,  "  830,608 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  national  ahipe  employed  in  foreign  ( 

1846.  1847. 

Great  Britain,  6^91,738  tons 

United  Sutes,  3^74,242    «« 

France,  1,416,329    " 


11,282,309 
New  vessels  built  annually,  including  steamers  for  the  support  and  in- 
crease of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  three  great  powers : 

Tonnage,  1846.  1847 

Gr^at  Britain,  131,568 

United  Sutes,  88,202  243,732 

France,  53,319 


SCOTLAND. 


Coal  Area. — Among  the  recent  works  on  the  Gedogj  of  Scotland,  may 
be  named  that  of  Mr.  James  Nicol.  This  author  estimates  the  proportional 
superficial  extent  of  the  coal  measures  in  this  country  at  one  seventeenth  of 
the  whole  area,  and  as  being  greater  in  actual  extent  than  that  of  all  the 
coal-fields  of  France  together.*  With  relation  to  the  first  portion  of  this 
paragraph,  we  observe  Siat  it  nearly  accords  with  our  own  calculation,  vii. 
one  eighteenth  part  of  all  Scotland  and  its  islands.  In  relation  tocompara- 
tive  area,  our  tables  show  that  Scotland  possesses  a  coal  area  of  1720  square 
miles,  and  France  has  1719  square  miles;  being  the  118th  partof  the  whole 
area  of  that  country. 

•  Gaide  to  the  Otology  of  SeoUaad,  Nicol,  1844.    AIM  QMrtsrly  Josrad  sT  ths  GeoL 
Societj  of  LoodoB,  No.  I.  p.  189. 
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HISTORY  OF  SCOTCH  COAL. 

The  first  mention  of  coal  in  Scotland  is  in  1291,  when  the  privilege  of 
digging  coal  in  the  coanty  of  Fife  was  granted  to  the  Abbej  of  Dunierm- 
line.* 

iEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  relates  that  '*  he  saw  in  Scotland 
the  poor  people,  who  in  rags  begged  at  the  churches,  receive,  for  tlms, 
pieces  of  black  stone,  with  which  they  went  away  contented.  This  species 
of  stone  they  burn  in  place  of  wood,  of  which  their  country  is  destitute." 

But  in  England  it  must  have  been  known  some  centuries  earlier ;  as  is 
shown  by  a  grant  of  some  lands  by  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  dated  A.  D. 
85;l.t  It  was  therefore  used  in  Saxon  times ;  and,  indeed,  from  circum- 
stances mentioned  by  antiquaries,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pit  coal  of  Britain  was  known  to,  and  occasionally  used  by,  the  Romans. 
The  author  of  the  History  of  Fossil  Fuel  has  collected  a  great  many  notes, 
relative  to  the  early  notices  of  this  mineral  in  Britain,  and  to  these  we  would 
refer  the  reader.|  However,  this  fact  we  learn,  that  sea-coal  or  pit-coal,  did 
not  come  into  much  use  until  the  fourteenth  and  fifleenth  centuries,  and  that 
it  was  not  employed  as  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  until  the  eighteenth 
century. 

As  regards  quality,  the  Scotch  coals  are  mostly  of  the  kind  termed  open- 
burning  and  dry,  in  opposition  to  caking  coals.  According  to  McCulloch, 
they  do  not  last  so  long  as  those  from  Newcastle.  They  yield  less  heat,  do 
not  run  together  in  burning,  and  usually  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of 
white  ashes ;  in  these  respects  resembling  several  of  the  Yorkshire  sorts.^ 

Few  coals  are  really  without  sulphur,  or  iron  pyrites ;  a  most  injurious 
accompaniment,  either  in  domestic  economy,  or  when  used  in  iron-making. 
The  prevalence  of  such  obnoxious  admixtures  in  mineral  coal,  b  obviously 
so  objectionable,  that  no  advice  need  be  given  as  to  the  rejection  of  such 
coals  as  contain  a  superabundance  of  them,  or  of  any  earthy  substance  in 
excess. 

SCOTCH  COAL  TRADE. 

The  bulk  of  the  coal  mined  in  Scotland  is  applied  to  home  consumption 
and  iron  making.  On  account  of  its  position,  it  is  but  little  known  in  the 
London  market,  and  the  quantity  received  there  is  decreasing,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  table  below. 

A  larger  quantity  was  annually  shipped  to  Dublin.  We  have  no  specified 
returns  at  hand,  save  that  in  1828  it  amounted  to  135,064  tons.  In  that 
year,  the  Scotch  coal  trade  appears  to  have  been  thus  apportioned : 

Tout. 

Shipped  and  sent  coastwise  to  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  233,338 

To  Ireland,  135,064 

British  Colonies,  18,635 

Other  foreign  countries,  13,305 

Exported,  500,342 

Imported,  247,480 

Seoiek  coals  skipped  coastwise  or  expnrted.^ln  1828,  500,342  tona.  In 
1836,  624,308  tons.     In  1837,  626,532  tons. 

•  Araotl  Hiftory  of  Edinbargh.  t  WhiUk«r*i  Hktory 

t  HiMory  of  FomiI  Fuel,  p.  809.  %  Ibid. 
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Statement  of  Scotch  coed  skipped  to  the  Port  of  Ijondon. 
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Yeart. 

Tona. 

Y  ears 

Tom. 

Average  of  four) 
years,  ending  i 

1831 

22,330 

1837 

18,735 

Year 

1834 

39,487 

1839 

29,276 

Average   of    four 

years,  ending  in 
Year 

1835 

36,290 

1840 

31,200 

1835 

40,955 

1842 

19,484 

1 

1836 

22,674 

1843 

12.108 

Prices  of  best  Scotch  coal  at  the  port  or  place  of  Production, 


Years. 

Per  Newcastle  chaldron. 

Per  Ton. 

United  Sutea. 

1789 
1839*. 

8        d, 

18   11 

r  St.  Davids, 
J  Charleston, 
S    Kincardine,                    ( 

(^  Alloa  &  Clackmannan,  ( 

t.    d. 

7  2 

10  0 

11  0 

8  6 

DoUars, 
•  1.73 

2.42 
2.66 

2.05 

Table  of  shipments  of  coal  to  Foreign  parts  from  the  eight  principal  ports 
from  the  official  returns. 


Ports. 

1844 

1845 

Ports. 

1844 

1»45 

Borrowstounness, 
Irvine, 
Kircaldy, 
:;ia8gow. 

Tons. 
93.265 
46,415 
30,119 
23,017 

Tons. 
73,656 
35,403 
20,779 
29,376 

Alloa, 
Greenock, 
Leith, 
(vrangemouth, 

Tona. 
20,996 
17,818 
15,666 
10,612 

Tona. 
25,306 
23,318 
9.721 
11,974 

The  ftil lowing  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  cod  annually  exported  from 
Scotland  to  foreign  parts: 

Years.  Tons.  Yeara.  Tons. 

1828  31,040  1838  101,303 

1833  74,932  1839  130,565 

18:M  69,173  1840  158,892 

18:55  71,671  1841  215,309 

1836  76,232  1844  257,908 

1837  78,852  1845  229,513 

XXVII.    SOUTHERN  COAL  REGION,  DUMFRIESHIRE. 

A  belt  of  carboniferous  strata  stretches  in  an  east  and  west  direction  from 
the  Northumberland  coal-field,  No.  XXVII.  A,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nith  river,  below  Dumfries,  and  re-appears  in  an  isolated  patch,  on  the  oppo- 
site headland  at  Kirkbean. 

The  Canobie  coal-field  is  within  the  range  of  the  foregoing,  passed  through 
by  the  Carlisle  railroad. 

According  to  recent  evidence,  before  a  Parliamentary  committee,  this  is 
a  small  coal-field,  only  three  miles  by  two,  but  contains  fifty-fife  feet  of 
workable  coal,  in  ten  seams.  It  has  heretofore  been  but  slightly  worked; 
but  the  present  worked  seams  can  be  made  available  for  an  annual  supply 

*  «  Present  sute  oPthe  Coal  Trade,"  1839. 
22 
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for  70  years.  It  is  further  estimated,  that  on  the  same  scale  of  supply  the 
whole  series  will  not  be  exhausted  for  two  hundred  years.  The  present 
price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  is  55.  4^.=$  1.29  per  ton.* 

Smiguahar,  in  Dumfrieshire. — This  appears  to  be  a  small  detached  coal 
area  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  bordering  on  Ayrshire.  Valuable  coal 
mines  exist  in  this  parish. 

'  LANARKSHIRE  OR  CENTRAL  COALFIELD. 

Among  the  many  subdivisions  into  which  the  great  Scotch  coal  district 
is  partitioned,  that  of  Lanarkshire  is  perhaps  tlie  most  extensive,  compre- 
hending about  three  hundred  square  miles  in  that  county ;  and  if  we  take 
the  whole  area  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  extending  westward  down 
the  Clyde,  the  space  is  equivalent  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles. 

A  contributor  to  the  Mining  Journal  further  subdivides  the  Lanark  area, 
and  describes  it  as  a  basin  of  one  hundred  and  forty  square  miles,  terminating 
north  at  Glasgow.  This  basin  contains  the  **  Upper  coal  series  of  Lanark- 
shire." 

it  comprises  from  twenty  to  thirty  seams  of  coal,  of  various  individual 
thickness,  five  or  six  only  of  which  are  usually  worked  in  any  one  pit  or 
colliery.  These  latter  generally  measure  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  feet,  in 
the  aggregate. 

In  quality  they  are  represented  as  commonly  uniform.    None  of  them  are 
caking  coals ;  but  in  certain  spots  they  are  seen  to  be  much  depreciated  by 
be  traversing  of  a  culmstone  bed.t 

In  1845,  there  were  2,047,000  tons  of  coal  raised  in  Lanarkshire.  The 
distribution  of  tliis  quantity  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  A.  Watt,  as  follows: 

Tons. 

In  the  iron-works, I,000,il00 

Consumed  in  Glasgow,         .         -        -        -  700,000 

Shipped  at  the  harbour,        ....  120,000 

Sent  to  the  river  Clyde  by  canal,  -         -      ,  -  70,000 

Sent  to  Greenock  by  railway  -        -        -  29,000 

Consumed  by  steam-vessels  on  the  Clyde,       -  64,000 

Consumed  in  the  country  around,  -        -  43,000 

Otherwise  disposed  of,  ....  21,000 


Total,  2,047,000{ 
According  to  Mr.  Jameson,  the  variety  called  columnar  glanee  coal,  burn- 
ing without  flame  or  smoke,  forms  a  bed,  several  feet  thick,  in  the  coal-field 
of  Sanquahar,  in  Dumfrieshire,  already  noticed.  At  Saltcoats,  in  Ayrshire, 
it  occurs  not  only  in  beds,  in  that  part  of  the  coal  district,  with  the  usual 
accompaniments,  but  also  imbedded  in  greenstone.  Near  Cumnock,  also  in 
the  Ayrshire  region,  is  a  bed  of  columnar  glance  coal,  from  three  to  sii  feet 
thick ;  in  which  the  columns  are  arranged  in  rows  like  basalt,  and  inlef- 
mixed  with  graphite.^ 

Dumfemdine  District,  included  in  XXXV. — Celebrated  for  splint  ooali 
which  is  highly  estimated  for  steam  purposes.  It  is  worked  extensively,  and 
is  generally  about  three  feet  nine  inches  thick. || 

•  BTioing  Joarnal,  Mty  SSd,  1846. 

t  Mining  Journtl,  Vol.  XII.  p  293,  from  the  Ghtgow  Pmctical  Mechanic. 

t  Report  to  the  Britiih  Ataociation,  in  1845.  ^  Jameton'a  Doafiiaekir*. 

I  Ooan,  p.  133. 
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Claekmannanshire  Coai-Jield^  near  StirKng,  included  in  XXXV. — See 
various  diagrams  of  this  basin  in  Ure's  Dictionary,  p.  966.* 

An  interesting  section  (fig.  805)  occurs  in  that  work,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Bald,  of  this  main  coal  basin,  [also  fig.  806.]  In  this  remarkable  coal- 
field, which  has  been  accurately  explored  by  pitting  and  boring,  to  the  depth 
of  703  feet,  there  are  no  fewer  than  142  beds,  or  distinct  strata,  of  coal, 
shale  and  sandstone.  Among  these  are  twenty-four  beds  of  coal,  constituting 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  fifty -nine  feet  four  inches;  the  thinnest  seam  of 
coal  being  two  inches,  and  the  thickest  nine  feett  This  district  is  further 
subdivided,  according  to  Mr.  Bald,  into  three  fields.  Their  contents  are  as 
follows: 

ThickneMofrormap        Tbicknen  of 
tioD  in  yards.  coal  in  feeU 

The  North  Field,  -        -        238  46 

The  Middle  Field,        -        -        236  41 

The  South  Field,  -        -         193  34 

In  point  of  quality,  these  coals  are  all  of  the  open  burning  kind. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  COAL  AREA. 

XXIX.    BASIN  OF  THE  CLYDE  AND  GLASGOW  REGION. 

We  have  seen  a  statement  in  which  it  appears  that  the  Clyde  Valley  coal- 
field contains,  in  all,  eighty-four  coal  seams,  the  thickest  of  which  is  nine 
feet.  The  upper  series  of  carboniferous  strata,  is  more  valuable  for  its 
singular  abundance  of  good  clay  iron-stone;  no  less  than  sixty-four  beds  or 
layers,  occur,  and  one  three  feet  seam  of  coal,  within  the  depth  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms,  ere  reaching  the  main,  or  Hurlet  coal 
seam,  five  to  eight  feet  thick. 

Such  a  section,  it  has  been  remarked,  may  well  set  the  fears  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  at  rest,  as  to  the  termination  of  a  supply  of  this  invaluable  mine- 
ral. No  district,  perhaps,  is  so  stored  with  it  as  the  West  of  Scotland.} 
Here  occur  splint,  cannel,  and  other  coals,  and  the  famous  **  Black  band 
iron-stone,"  twenty  inches  thick. 

Dr.  Millar  states  that  the  iron-stone  of  the  Scottish  coal-fields, "  has  given 
birth  to  numerous  manufactures;  and,  in  particular,  to  the  operations  of  the 
smelting  furnace,  in  the  reduction  of  the  ores  of  iron,  as  well  as  of  convert- 
ing that  important  metal  into  the  multifarious  utensils  and  articles  of  ma- 
cliinery,  for  which  the  peculiar  properties  which  it  possesses,  in  its  various 
Slates  of  combination,  render  it  eminently  useful.  To  verify  this  remark, 
the  iron-works  of  Shotts,  Cleland,  Airdrie,  and  Clyde,  and  particularly  the 
grand  establishment  at  Carron,  need  only  be  mentioned." 

The  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  coal  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
the  extraordinary  progress  made  by  Glasgow  in  manufacturing  industry; 
and,  more  recently,  the  discovery  of  the  peculiarly  valuable  carboniferous 
iron-stone,  provincialiy  termed  Black  band,  has  made  Lanarkshire  one  of 
tlie  principal  seats  of  the  British  iron  trade.  In  1834,  about  48,000  tons  of 
iron  were  produced  by  the  different  iron-works  in  this  county;  and  so 
astonishing  has  been  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  trade,  that  in  1640, 

•  Urc'8  Dictionary,  art.  Pit  Coal,  p.  966,  6g.  801—805. 
tWernerian  Society'!  Memoirs,  Vol.  111.  p.  138. 
\  Glasgow  Practical  Mechanic. 
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about  210,000  tons  of  iron  were  smelted,  and  various  new  furnaces  were 
then,  also,  in  the  course  of  being  erected.* 

The  increased  requirements  for  the  use  of  so  many  new  iron-works,  of 
course,  occasioned  an  enlarged  demand  for  coal.  This  circumstance  will 
account  for  the  reduced  amount  of  exports. 

For  a  long  time  the  bland  band  ore  was  thought  to  be  confined  to  the 
district  of  Airdrie,  but  it  is  now  found  to  accompany  the  coal  throughout 
vast  extents  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  may  be  termed  inexhaustible. 
Tlie  market  price  of  it,  when  calcined,  is  8s.  or  IO5.  per  toix.t 

There  is  another  cause,  besides  the  discovery  of  the  black  band  iron  ore, 
which  has  occasioned  the  increased  make  of  iron  in  Scotland.  We  refer  to 
the  introduction  of  the  hot-air  blast. 

At  a  complimentary  entertainment  given,  February,  1845,  at  Glasgow  to 
Mr.  Neilson,  the  inventor  of  the  hot  blast  process,  it  was  stated  that  that  in- 
vention had  increased  the  consumption  of  coal  in  Scotland  to  an  enormous 
extent 

Previously  to  the  enlployment  of  hot  blast,  the  quantity  of  coal  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  in  that  country  was  about  300,000  tons  a  year.  In 
1845,  above  1,000,000  tons  were  used;  and  this  million  tons  produced  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  iron  that  the  300,000  tons  did. 

In  1S28,  the  iron  made  in  Scotland  amounted  to  nearly  40,000  tons 
annually.  In  1844,  it  amounted  to  400,000  tons  annually.  To  produce 
the  latter  quantity  of  iron,  on  the  old  system,  would  have  required  2,000,000 
tons  of  coal. 

Another  remarkable  eflfect  has  been  produced,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  iron,  through  the  same  instrumentality. 

Coid  Blast. — ^The  average  price  of  pig  iron  in  Scotland,  for  the  ten  years, 
from  1821  to  1830,  inclusive,  £7  2s.  ti(i. =$35.09  per  ton. 

Hot  Blast. — Average  of  the  last  ten  years,  from  1835  to  1844,  inclusive, 
£'i  175.  6r/.  =  $18.15  per  ton  Making  a  saving  to  the  country,  during 
the  latter  period,  of  no  less  than  i:3,25U,000  =  $15,730,000,  on  the  cost 
price  of  iron. t 

The  Victoria  colliery,  near  Nitshill,  in  Glasgow,  is  the  deepest  in  Scot- 
land, being  173  fathoms,  or  1038  feet  in  depth.  Two  explosions  of  fire- 
damp occurred  in  this  pit,  November  and  December,  1845.  Fortunately, 
no  person  was  killed,  but  the  coal  was  ignited.^ 

XXX.    THE  GREAT  COAL  REGION  OF  SOUTH  SCOTLAND. 

This  is  an  extremely  irregular  area,  whose  absolute  admeasurement  it  b 
not  easy  to  define,  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  coal  areas,  intersected  by 
subordinate  formations,  which  rise  from  beneath  the  true  coal  formation. 
It  includes  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  Fifeshire,  a  large  portion  of 
I^nark shire,  portions  of  Ayrshire  and  Renfrewshire,  East-Lothian,  Perth, 
Stirling,  Dumbarton,  Linlithgow,  and  Haddington. 

Instead  of  being  one  continuous  district,  it  is  so  intersected  by  older 
interposing  rocks,  that  it  more  properly  may  be  affirmed  to  consist  of  about 
twenty  insulated  areas.  Probably  the  united  area  comprises  about  1650 
square  miles,  equal  to  1,050,000  acres.  Mr.  Craig,  in  a  communicatioo  to 
the  British  Association,  assumes  that  the  coal  formations  of  west  Scotland 
occupy  a  space  of  three  thousand  square  miles,  including  in  that  estimate 

■lloch*!  Gaxetteer.  t  Dann'i  Hittorj  of  the  Coal  Trad*,  p.  IS6. 

Uiff  Joamal,  F«b.  8ih  and  15th,  1845.         ^  Ibid.  Dec.  1M5. 
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the  new  red  sandstone  at  the  dpper  part,  and  the  limestone  group  at  the 
base  of  the  whole  series.*  In  the  main  coal-field,  pits  have  been  sank  to  the 
depth  of  seven  hundred  and  four  feet,  passing  through  one  hundred  and 
fiMlj-two  alternations  of  strata,  including  twenty-four  seams  of  coal,  amoontp 
ing  together  to  fifty-nine  feet  In  quality,  it  is  all  of  the  open  hurmmg  kind, 
having  tittle  or  no  tendency  to  cake.t 

The  total  thickness  uf  the  coal  measures  here  is  from  6000  to  6300  feet. 
There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  coal  seams  exceeding  one  foot,  and  eiten<t 
ing  up  to  thirteen  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  strata,  firom  aix  inches 
upwards,  amount  to  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  four  feet ;  a  much  greater 
thickness  than  occurs  in  the  English  coal-fields.  There  are  thirty-six  cubic 
yards  of  Scotch  -coal  in  thirty-two  tons  weight 

In  ike  Johnstone  CoalfiM,  near  Paisley,  the  coal  measures  are  covered 
by  a  hundred  feet  of  greenstone.  Here  are  united  at  one  spot  no  less  than 
ten  beds  of  coal,  whose  aggregate  thickness  amounts  to  one  nundredfiei  ;  a 
solid  mass  of  combustible  matter,  in  the  form  of  coal,  which,  as  remarked 
by  Mr.  Bald,  has  probably  no  parallel  in  the  worid.  The  Hurlet  mine  has 
been  worked  for  two  or  three  centuries.  Here  the  coal  u  covered  with 
alum  shale,  the  quantity  of  which  is  so  great,  that  a  large  alum  work  has 
been  for  many  years  established. 

At  the  Quarrdton  Codi-jield,  in  Renfrewshire,  the  same  mass  of  coal 
occurs,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  thick  in  some  parts,  being  composed  of  five 
distinct  seams,  separated  by  thin  strata  of  shale  and  ironstone.  This  great 
thickness  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  a  disturbance  of  the  strata,  which 
has  caused  the  series  to  break  and  overlap  or  double  over  each  other,  as 
shown  by  fig.  808,  lire's  Dictionary.  This  disturbing  canse  was,  in  all 
probability,  an  irruption  or  protrusion  of  the  basalt  which  covers  and  under- 
lies the  coal. I 

Renfrewshire  Coal-Jield,  [ineluded  in  No.  XXX.]^This  region  is  both 
singular  and  interesting.  The  highest  bed  consists  of  above  one  hundred 
feet  thick  of  overlying  trap  or  greenstone  unconformable  to  the  coal  strata. 
Passing  through  some  sot\  sandstones  and  slate-clay,  we  arrive  at  ten  seams 
of  coal,  which  are  separated  only  by  thin  seams  of  clay,  and  which  have  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  feet  of  coal,  as  before  slated. 

Quarrelton, — ^The  whole  extent  of  this  remarkable  mass  of  coal  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Dunn,  but  one  mile  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at 
dtfarrelton.  It  is  every  where  covered  above  the  sandstone  and  shale,  by  a 
hard  blue  whinstone,  containing  nodules  of  limestone;  then  occur  fifty  rr 
sixty  feet  of  coal,  in  five  beds,  with  as  many  seams  of  ironstone,  and  succeeded 
again  by  similar  whinstone. 

XXXI.    MID-LOTHIAN  COAL-FIELD. 

The  boundaries  of  the  coal-fields  around  Edinburgh  being  somewhat 
intricate,  we  can  scarcely  attempt  to  define  the  area  here  denominated  the 
Mid-LfOthian  coal-field.  Wc  think  it  very  probable  some  of  the  notes  relatp 
ing  to  No.  XXXII.  are  in  part  applicable  to  this,  and  are  included  in  Mr. 
Milne's  calculations. 

It  is  here  observable  that  the  mountain  limestone,  so  largely  developed  in 
the  south,  and  f  )rming  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  English,  Welch,  and 
Irish  coal-^elds,  exists  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  geulogy  of  Scotland. 

*  \then«ain,  184.  t  Hiimry  ofFonil  Fuel,  p.  \S2. 

t  McCiilloch*!  Statisticfl  of  the  British  Empire,  Vol.  !.,  p.  374)  alio,  tbe  MOtioa  No.  808, 
ia  Dr.  Ure*i  Dictionary  of  Science  and  Mtoulicturet,  p.  968. 
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The  Mid-Lothian  coal-field  contains  the  "  edge  seams/'  twenty-four  in 
number,  constituting  no  less  than  ninety-four  feet  of  coal.  They  are  cow- 
prised  within  a  thickness  of  724  fathoms,  =  4344  feet;  and  forty  fathoms 
below  these,  lies  the  encrinal  limestone  of  Burdie  House,  6lc.  These  ooals 
are  of  great  variety  in  point  of  quality.  The  jewel  coal  ranks  highest  as  a 
house  coal.     It  is  a  hard,  pure  splint,  and  leaves  very  little  residuum. 

During  the  year  1843  there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  from  the 
port  of  Leith,  bituminous  coal  of  the  value  of  ^5S,160. 

It  was  in  this  district,  according  to  Mr.  Dunn, "  that  the  system  originated 
of  employing  women  to  carry  coals  upon  their  backs  out  of  the  mines,  and 
which  was  in  full  practice  at  the  time  that  Lord  Ashley's  bill  took  effect,  tot 
their  exclusion.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  custom  carried,  that  the  Edmon- 
sione  colliery  used  to  employ  one  hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and 
fit\y  female  bearers,  even  where  the  pits  were  seventy  fathoms  (four  hundred 
and  twenty  feet)  deep,  and  the  coal  nearly  flat.  The  mode  of  descending 
the  said  pits  was  by  a  single  chain  made  of  half-inch  iron,  which  often  broke; 
and  the  working  of  which  was  most  appalling  to  witness,  or  to  trust  life 
upon.  The  ordinary  load  for  one  of  these  females  was  two  hundred  and 
thirty  potmds,  carrie^l  in  a  coarse  basket  placed  upon  their  backs,  and  having 
a  strap  round  the  forehead.  The  younger  boys  and  girls  commenced  with 
t  single  large  piece  of  coal,  fastened  in  a  similar  manner."* 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  Lord  Ashley's  act,  in  1842,  there  were  no 
less  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  females  employed  in  the  coal  pits  of 
Scotland. 

XXXII.    EAST-LOTHIAN  COAL-FIELD. 

We  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  **  Glasgow 
Practical  Mechanic." 

The  upper  coal  series  in  this  group  comprise  six  coal  seams,  which  have 
a  total  thickness  of  more  than  twenty-six  feet,  within  a  section  of  750i  feet 
of  strata.     These  are  "  the  upper  beds  or  group." 

Below  these  six  coal  seams,  are  nineteen  other  workable  beds  of  coal. 
The  details  of  each  show  great  fluctuation  in  the  thickness  at  different  work- 
ing points  within  the  basin.  The  minimum  is  thirty  feet,  and  the  maximum 
aggregate  thickness  is  ninety-nine  feet.  The  practical  mean  is  probably 
upwards  of  sixty  feet. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Milne  for  a  more  particular  account 
of  this  coal-field  than  had  hitherto  appeared.  According  to  this  authority, 
there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  coal  seams  exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness, 
and  not  exceeding  thirteen  feet ;  averaging  about  three  and  a  half  feet  io 
tlie  East-Lothian  coal-fields.  The  varieties  of  coal  here  mined  are  four  or 
more;  the  most  distinguishable  being  the  splint,  the  cubical,  the  cherry, and 
the  parrot  coal.  The  analysis  of  these  kinds  we  shall  give  in  our  general 
tables.  One  hundred  and  nine  faults  traverse  this  coal  region,  and  are 
nearly  vertical.  The  trap  dykes  present  the  usual  phenomena  **of  the 
expulsion  of  much  of  its  bituminous  qualities  /rom  the  coal;  and  of  the  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  other  strata  being  hardened,'*  when  in  contact  with  these 
dvkes. 

If  all  the  coal  seams,  whether  workable  or  not,  are  taken  into  account, 
there  would  be  a  total  thickness  of  coal  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  feet,  which  fdct  is  corroborated  by  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Bald.     It 

*  Donn*a  Uiitory  ofUie  Coal  Trade,  p.  121. 
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it  thought  that  all  the  coal  seams  which  are  more  than  two  hundred  fathoms 
below  the  surface,  are  entirely  unattainable,  and  that  those  in  the  trough  of 
the  Esk  basin  are  not  less  than  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  btboow 
below  the  surface. 

''The  Brunstain,  or  upper  series,"  extending  over  ten  square  miles, 
near  Edniburgh,  is  calculated  to  contain  710,0(M),000  tons;— the  attainable 
**  lower  coal  seams/'  two  groups,  in  an  area  reduced  from  one  hundred  to 
fifty  square  miles,  5,000,000,0(M)  tons.  The  gross  quantity  atuinable,  there- 
fore, is  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  teu  million,  5,710,000,000  tons. 
Supposing  one  half  to  be  allowed  for  waste,  and  a  fourth  more  for  coal 
already  worked  out,  there  would  be  left  2250  million  tons,  an  estimate,  we 
think,  too  low.*  If  the  annual  home  consumption  in  Great  Britain  be  twenty 
millions,  this  quantity  of  coal  would  supply  the  whole  nation  for  one  hundred 
and  twelve  years ;  or,  if  the  whole  could  be  extracted,  it  would  last  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  previous  to  complete  exhsustion.  Tlie 
following  calculation  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  paper  of  Jan.  0,  1838. 
^  After  making  every  allowance,  taking  the  coal  at  sixty  feet  thick,  and  eighty 
square  miles,  the  specific  gravity  1.329,  and  500,000  tons  as  the  yearly  con- 
sumption, it  gives  a  duration  of  7200  years,  independent  of  any  sup|ilies 
om  Fife,  West-Lothian,  &c." 

There  are  about  400,000  tons  of  coal  annually  raised  in  the  district,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  consumed  at  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

The  East-Lothian  coal-field  forms  the  boundary  of  the  great  coal-field  of 
Scotland,  on  the  east  coast,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth.  Its  length 
is  about  twenty-five  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  six,  and  it  covers  an  area  of 
eiglity  square  miles.  The  strata  in  the  north-west  division  of  this  coal-field 
dip  to  the  south-east,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  in  some 
places  are  nearly  perpendicular ;  but  in  the  south-east  division  of  the  field, 
the  beds  are  nearly  horizontal.  Hence,  these  divisions  are  locally  called 
"  the  edgeKK>al  seams,"  and  "  the  flat  seams." 

XXXIII.    KILMARNOCK  COAL-HELD. 

At  Cumnock  and  Kilmarnock,  in  Ayrshire,  conchoidal  glance  coal,  firom 
this  region  about  150,000  tons,  are  annually  exported. 

At  Craigman  occurs  anthracite,  passing  into  Plumbago  or  Graphite.  The 
Kilmarnoch  district  is  famous  for  the  production  of  **  blind  coal"  or  antlira- 
cite.  Mr.  Dunn,  who  established  the  Capri ngton  colliery  here,  mentions  that 
the  first  three  seams  are  of  the  common  bituminous  coal.  "  The  fourth  is 
of  excellent  blind  coal,  spec  gravity  1.60 ;  and  immediately  beneath  this 
lies  a  whin  sill,  or  basaltic  formation,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  the 
means  of  converting  the  coal  into  anthracite,  from  its  formerly  heated  state. 
This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  the  whin  lies 
more  near  or  more  distant  from  the  bed  of  coal,  it  is  more  or  less  of  this 
nature.  In  certain  margins  of  this  coal-field,  where  the  coal  and  the  whin 
become  considerably  apart,  the  coal  becomes  again  ordinarily  bituminou8.t 

Coal  in  Basalt^  near  Dabry  in  Ayrshire ;  occurs  four  feet  thick :  spec 
grav.  1.317 :  contains  2o.77  of  earthy  matter4 

*  Memoir  on  the  Mid-Lothitn  and  R.iit-Lothian  Cotl-fieldf,  bj  D.  Milae,  Esq.,  1889  ^— 
alio  in  the  Transactiooa  ofUie  Royal  Society  of  Edinbargb.  See  alio  Miniag  flcviaw,  p.  148. 

t  Dunn,  p.  123. 

*  Tbomaon*!  OaUinea  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  1836. 
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XXXIV.    SOUTH-WEST,  OR  AYRSHIRE  COAL  REGION. 

The  most  south-western  portion  of  the  Scotch  Coal  area  in  Ajrriiire, 
including  some  detached  patches,  whose  separate  areas  we  shall  not  here 
attempt  to  define.  Near  Girvan,  according  to  Dr.  Millar,  *'  there  are  two  or 
three  seams  of  coal  equal  to  forty  feet  in  thickness."* 

At  the  Mansfield  colliery  two  seams  crop  out  measuring  21  feet :  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  it  is  a  bed  of  coal,  thirty  feet  thick,  lying  under  10 
feet  of  peat-moss,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  only  six  feet  of  clay.t 

Within  these  limits  is  the  Dabnellinton  Mineral  Field. — Some  proprie- 
tors of  the  south-east  district  of  Ayrshire,  have  recently  [1846]  explored 
t  mineral  field  near  to  Dalmellinton,  of  whi<  h  a  flattering  announcement 
has  been  made.  The  carboniferous  strata  ex  enl  for  about  seven  miles  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Doon,  whose  "  banks  and  braes"  are  thus  found  to 
possess  a  new  value,  of  which  the  poet  never  dreamed.  The  sections 
exhibit  a  depth  and  thickness  of  coal  altogether  unprecedented  in  this  vici- 
nity. The  "  black  band"  is  foimd  in  seams  of  two  and  a  half  feet  thick  and 
about  six  miles  in  length.^ 

XXXV.    FIFESHIRE  COAL-FIELD. 

Dysart  coal  was  among  the  first  wrought  in  Scotland,  operations  having 
been  begun  upwards  of  350  years  ago.  Upwards  of  100,000  tons  are  dug 
here  yearly.^  According  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  Fife  coal-field  extends  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  from  Stirling  to  St.  Andrews,  a  distance  of  45 
miles,  and  is,  in  some  places,  10  miles  broad.  The  strata  are  arranged  in  i 
trough-like  concavity  dipping  to  the  centre.  The  richest  part  of  this  coal- 
field, is  between  Dysart  and  Alloa. ||  Here,  at  the  depth  of  270  feet,  the 
main  coal  is  21  feet  thick. 

The  coal-field  of  Balgrcgy,  is  remarkably  rich  in  the  excellent  variety 
called  Parrot  coal,  where  the  seam  is  six  feet  thick.  It  is  used  exclusively 
for  gas-works.  The  seam  inclines  at  an  angle  of  35  degrees,  and  is  situated 
close  to  the  basaltic  formation,  generally  in  connection  with  the  common 
bituminous  coal.^ 

We  have  no  particulars  of  the  magnitude  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  Forth, 
but  that  it  was  of  some  importance  at  an  early  period,  we  infer  from  the 
fact,  that  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1G63,  made  the  Culross  chaldron  the 
standard  measure  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Horner,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  has 
described  a  large  tooth  of  the  sauroidal  fish,  the  Megalichthys,  found  in  a 
mass  of  Cannel  coal  in  Fifeshire. 

XXXVI.  BRORA  COAL-FIELD  OF  SUTHERLAND,  OF  THE  OOLITE  PERIOD, 
CORRESPONDING  IN  AGE  WITH  THE  COAL-FIELD  OF  THE  MOORLANDS  OF 
YORKSHIRE. 

We  have  been  made  acquainted  with  this  coal-field,  chiefly  through  the 
examinations  of  Mr.  Murchi:K>n.** 

•  Dr.  Millar.  t  Dunn,  p.  124. 

t  Inrcrnens  Courier.  ^  McCulloch**  Gnxetteer. 

II  McCulloch'ji  Sutiitics  of  the  Britinh  Empire,  Vol.  1.  p.  273. 

T  Dunn,  Hmlory  of  ilie  Coal  Trade,  1S44.  p.  119. 

**  Trans.  Geul.  Society  of  Loudoo,  Vol.  II.  New  Seriei,  p.  293,  1827. 
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The  firal  pit  in  this  ooil-fiekl,  wu  opened  in  1508,  by  Jtne,  ConntCM  of 
Sntherland. 

From  the  sections  published  it  appears  that  there  aie  two  Beams,  besides 
some, thin  beds  not  workable.  The  quality  is  bitaminoos;  of  a  oobical 
fracture  ;  buminff  to  a  white  ash,  but  subject  to  montaneous  combustion, 
onless  excluded  from  the  pyrites  which  abound  in  the  shale. 

From  the  main  seam,  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  about  seventy  thousand 
tons  of  coal  were  obtained,  atone  pit,  between  1814  and  1836. 

The  Brora  coal  pit,  in  operation  when  Mr.  Murehison  fisited  it,  in  1836, 
was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  230  feet  The  roof  of  the  coal  bed  consists  of  a 
compressed  assemblage  of  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  passing  into  shal^ 
coal.  It  is  particularly  characterized  by  a  large  n>ecies  of  equisetum,  whiell 
also  occurs  abundantly  in  the  Yorkshire  oolite  coal-field.*  This  jdant  is  do* 
scribed  by  Mr.  Konig,  and  is  thought  by  that  naturalist,  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Murchison,  to  have  largely  contributed  towards  the  ibrmation  of  the  coal. 

The  coal  itself,  which  varies  from  3ft.  Sin.  to  3ft.  8in.  thick,  is  a  pure  bitu^ 
minous  seam,  subdivided  in  the  middle  by  a  thin  layer  of  pyritiferous  shale, 
which  has,  at  times,  occasioned  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  whole 
mass.  But  for  the  evidence  of  the  fossil  shdls  and  plants  which  testify  to 
the  geological  age  of  this  formation,  it  might  readdy  have  been  supposed 
that  3iis  coal  seam  belonged  to  the  true  coal  era. 

Two  sections  of  the  borings  for  coal  at  the  Brora  colliery  are  published. 
The  first  is  251  feet  deep ;  the  other  338  feet. 

Subsequently  to  the  foregoing  memoir,  appeared  a  description  of  the 
coal-field  of  Sutherland,  by  J.  MacCulloch,  M.  D.t  The  space  which  this 
deposit  occupies  is  very  inconsiderable.  It  extends  for  some  [twentyl  miles 
along  the  shore,  but  in  no  place  does  it  exceed  a  mile  [three  miles,  Murchi- 
son,J  in  breadth ;  and  occasionally,  it  is  not  more  than  a  few  yards  wide. 
The  author  considers  that  the  real  area  of  the  Sutherland  coal-field  is  un- 
derneath the  sea,  to  the  eastward,  and  that  the  part  which  is  now  open  to 
investigation  is  the  western  edge  or  border.  This  coal-field  rests  upon 
granite,  and  the  strata  belonging  to  the  coal  formation  are  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  primitive  rock,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  extent. 
The  coal  itself  may  be  traced  within  a  few  feet,  or  even  inches,  of  the 
granite  ;  the  intervening  matter  consisting  of  shale. 

Three  coal  seams  have  been  worked  here.  The  first  is  impure  and  aban- 
doned :  the  second  is  three  feet  thick ;  and  the  third  is  from  three  to  four 
feet,  and  of  better  quality  than  the  others.  An  engine  pit  has  been  sunk, 
forty-five  feet  below  this  level ;  psssing  through  two  other  and  thinner  coal 
seams,  and  a  l>ed  of  fine  fire  clay. 

Mr.  Murchison  states  that  the  Sutheriand  coal  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  the  true  coal  series,  when  subject  to  chemical  analysis,  but  it  offers  a 
mineralogical  distinction  upon  being  pulverized  ;  assuming,  like  all  lignites, 
a  red  ferruginous  tinge,  instead  of  the  black  powder  of  the  true  coal.  It 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  last  links  between  brown  coal  and  true  coal ; 
approaching  very  nearly  in  character  to  jet. 

The  Richmond  coal-field  of  Virginia,  and  the  Burdwan  coal  of  Hindos- 
tan,  are  supposed  to  approach  the  period  of  the  formation  of  this  Brora 
coal. 

*  Figured  by  Young  and  Bird,  Geology  of  Yorkshire,  PI.  III.  fig.  4,  6,  6.  Aleo  ia  Yol. 
n.  Trans.  Geol.  Society  London,  PI.  XXXII.  by  Mr.  Mar«hiioa,  oiidsr  Mr.  Kttaif*!  gsa- 
eric  name  of  Oneylogonatum, 

t  Juurnal  of  Science  and  Uie  Arte,  1830. 
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Isle  o/MuU, — ^The  oolite  limestone  contains  a  lignite  bed  which  has  been 
partially  worked  for  fuel,  apparently  corresponding  in  geological  poeition 
with  the  coal  of  Sutherland,  and  of  the  Yorkshire  Moorlands.* 

Isle  of  Arran. — Its  geology  was  described  in  1828,  by  Messrs.  Sedge- 
wick  and  Murchison,  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  contains  seams  of  cod 
which  have  been  worked.  It  is  here  seen  passing  from  the  bitumiaoos 
state  to  that  of  anthracite. 

The  Hebrides,  contain  slight  traces  of  coal  6eams.t 

Isle  of  Cnnna. — Bituminous  wood,  in  trap  tuff. 

Isle  of  Skye. — Pitch  coal,  of  a  velvet-black  colour,  having  t  regular, 
woody  internal  structure,  and  burning  with  a  greenish  flame,  occurs  io  trap 
rockb  here. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands, — Peat  is  the  ordinary  fuel  of  these  northern 
islands,  and  no  coal  exists.  No  trees  can  be  made  to  grow,  and  hardly  a 
shrub  is  to  be  met  with;  which  is  the  more  singular,  as  the  trunks  of  large 
trees  are  not  unfrequently  found  imbedded  in  the  moss  and  sand,  both  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland.| 

Royalties  or  Rents. — In  1841,  near  Paisley,  the  galeage  or  royalty  was, 
on  riddled  coal,  6(/.=12  cents,  per  ton ;  slack  or  dross  coal,  l^</.=:3  cents, 
per  ton.  The  cost  of  this  coal  to  the  producer  was,  including  the  royalty, 
2s,  8J.=:64  cents  per  ton.  Unriddled  coal,  4d.  to  4id.=:8  to  9  cents  per 
ton. 

Leases  of  Coal  Mines  in  Scotland, — On  this  head  we  have  again  recourse 
to  the  practical  authority  of  Mr.  Dunn.  **The  general  custom  of  Scotland 
provides  for  yielding  to  the  landlord  a  royalty,  proportioned  upon  the  net 
amount  of  sales  at  the  colliery,  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  or  sleeping 
rent,  payable  half-yearly.  This  royalty  is  sometimes  so  high  as^tb  of  the 
amount  of  sales;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  ^th.  Of  late  years,  many 
collieries  have  been  let  at  l-12th  and  even  l-14th  of  the  amount  of  sales. 

The  law  of  fixtures  being  somewhat  different  in  Scotland  to  that  of 
England,  some  important  points  have  arisen  of  late  years,  touching  build- 
ings, the  tubbings  in  pits,  6lc,  Also,  the  responsibility  of  landlords,  in 
case  of  damage  being  done  to  property,  by  the  working  away  of  coal  where- 
in the  landlord  has  concurred  and  received  his  rent.  Such  was  the  case  at 
Bartinholme  colliery,  in  Ayrshire;  in  which  the  Earl  of  Eglington  was 
made  joint  defendant  with  his  lessees ;  in  consequence  of  the  colliery  being 
drowned  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  river  Garnock  ;  even  two  years  after  aU 
working  had  ceased,  and  the  colliery  abandoned."<^ 

Compressed  Peat. — Of  so  abundant  a  substance,  employed  in  its  natural 
state  of  turf,  for  fuel,  by  the  poor  population  of  a  considerable  part  of  this 
country,  we  possess  few  particulars.  But  the  same  material,  submitted  to 
the  pressure  of  a  machine  brought  to  perfection  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
W.  d'Eresby,  has  lately  acquired  a  value  not  heretofore  assigned  to  it  Bj 
this  process  it  is  made  up  in  the  shape  and  size  of  soap  bars ;  and  so  pow- 
erful is  the  compression  employed,  that  the  original  peat  is  hardly  to  be 
recognized  in  the  black  and  metallic  looking  mat^s,  which  the  machine  pe^ 
fects.  The  properties  of  this  new  fuel  are  found  to  be  highly  advantageous 
in  certain  manufactures  to  which  it  has  been  applied;  such  as  for  jewellers 
and  steel  forgers ;  and  its  economy  is  evidenced  in  the  reduced  prices  at 

*  Marcbiton.  t  Fossil  rael,p.  118. 

t  McCaJioch'8  Sutiftici  of  the  British  Empire,  Vol.  1.  p.  325.        ^  Dann,  p.  1S0. 
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which  cutlery  wroaght  with  it  is  ofiered  for  sale*  SheflMd  rtsors,  betring 
the  mark  of  *'peat  compressed/'  hate  been  on  sale  as  low  as  37j,  per 
dozen.* 

Considering  the  great  extent  of  peat-mosses  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
particularly  in  the  Highland  districts;  this  process  or  contersion  of  the 
matter  to  a  dense  and  portable  mass,  seems  not  only  to  open  for  those  coun- 
tries a  profiuble  branch  of  industnr,  for  which  the  field  is  nearly  u  inex- 
haustible as  the  material;  but,  in  nimishing  a  substitute,  in  some  cases,- for 
coal,  promises  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  fuel,  and  to  allay  any  alarm  at  the 
prospect  of  a  termination  of  the  coal  of  Great  Britain. 

The  limestone  of  Caithness  used  formerly  to  be  burned  into  lime  by  the 
aid  of  peat  as  a  fuel. 

Peat. — In  the  Outer  Hebride$  there  are  no  trees;  and,  except  in  a  few 
places,  none  can  be  raised.  As  coal  does  not  occur,  there  would  therefore 
be  a  ffreat  want  of  fuel,  but  for  the  presence  of  turf,  which  is  the  common 
fuel  in  all  the  islands :  but  in  some  of  these  islands  the  iuhabitants  are 
compelled  to  import  their  peat  from  other  places,  there  not  being.a  suffi- 
cient supply  for  their  wants,  on  the  spot 

About  two  thirds  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  have  been  supposed  to  consist  of 
peat  earth,  resting  mostly  on  granite  or  gneiss,  the  points  of  which  frequent- 
ly protrude  through  the  moss. 

Submarine  Fwrests, — One  of  these  occurs,  sCTersI  miles  in  extent,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Frith  of  Tay ;  another  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  Largo  Bay. 

There  is  also  one  in  the  Bay  of  Skaill,  on  the  west  cosst  of  the  main- 
land of  Orkney,  lying  under  twelve  or  sixteen  feet  of  alluvium.  A  sub- 
marine forest  has  been  described  on  the  coast  of  Tiree,one  of  the  Hebrides; 
and  similar  appearances  are  observable  on  the  shores  of  Coll.t 

See  much  additional  information  respecting  peat,  under  the  hesds  of 
Ireland,  Holland,  Bohemia,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
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*  Eitract  IVom  the  Perth  Coorier,  bj  tbe  Misinf  Joaniil,  Vol.  X.p.  864#i 
t  Da  la  Beebe— Geological  Manaa],  p.  145. 
I  Ail  with  hot  air,  aicapUag  ona. 
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Dr.  A.  Watt  communicated  an  article  to  the  British  Association  in  1845, 
on  the  iron  trade  of  Scotland.  He  remarked  that  on  comparing  Mr. 
Jessop's  table  of  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  by  the  blast  furnaces  in 
1840,  the  increase  was  no  less  than  374  per  cent,  in  1845,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  a  continued  proportionate  increase.  One  million  tons  of  coal  were 
consumed  in  the  pig  and  malleable  iron  works  of  Lanarkshire,  in  1845. 

,At  the  close  of  1846,  there  were  100  furnaces  in  blast,  making  on  an 
afenige  1 10  tons  weekly  each,  equivalent  to  572,000  tons,  annually.  There 
were  also  33  furnaces  out  of  blast* 


ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Expectations  have  been  formed  of  finding  coal  on  this  island,  and 
researches  have  been  lately  made,  it  is  said,  with  fair  prospect  of  success, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peel,  from  whence  specimens  have  been  •btained. 

The  recently  published  account  of  the  geology  of  this  island  by  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Gumming,  does  give  much  encouragement  to  this  opinion  of  the 
existence  of  the  coal  measures  here. 

Peat, — Nearly  one  fourth  of  this  island  is  covered  by  turf-bogs  and  drift. 
It  is  usually  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick,  and  contains  timber  of  very  large 
dimensions. 

Abundant  evidence  exists  of  a  submerged  forest  along  the  coast-t 
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This  island  is  traversed,  from  north  to  south,  by  a  belt  or  zone  of  the  coal 
formation,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide;  being  about 
eighteen  S()uare  miles, =11,520  acres. 

XXXVIII.   OUTLYING  COAL  AREAS. 

There  are  three  other  insulated  patches  of  coal  measures,  shown  by  Mr. 
Greenough's  map,  containing,  probably,  together,  six  or  eight  square  miles^ 

•  Mininijr  Journal,  Dec.  26,  1846. 

t  Curoming  on  thcGeolugjr  of  ihe  It]«  of  Mao,  1846. 
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XXXIX.   FLINTSHIRE  GOAL-HELD. 


An  area  of  not  leas  than  one  hundred  and  five  aqoare  anile8,flB87;900 
•crea,  besides  eighty  aquare  miles  of  grit  and  abate,  extending  from  aomb  to* 
north  about  forty  nules.  The  aaceitained  breadth  tariea  firom  two  lo  twelve 
miles.  Towards  the  sooth  the  formation  dips  eastward,  below  the  new  red 
aandatone  of  Cheshire;  while  to  the  north-east  it  is  lort  beneath  the  broad 
estuary  of  the  Dee.  We  conceive,  however,  that  ibeae  coal  meaauies  nimy 
extend  greatly  beyond  their  present  ascertained  limits;  or  rather  bqrond 
those  hmits  defined  on  the  geological  maps:  and  that  thei^  may  •even  be 
prolonged  northward  so  as  to  join  the  great  Lancashire  coaled ;  the  inter- 
vening portion  being  merely  overlaid  and  concealed  by  the  new  red  aand- 
atone. 

It  is  worth  noting  here,  that  in  a  roanuacript  geologiiU  map  of  thia  coal* 
fidd,  by  the  celebrated  father  of  Engliah  geology,  William  Smith,  and 
kindly  permitted  by  him  to  be  copied  by  the  writer  of  the  pieaent  passage, 
more  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  that  great  original  obaerver  had,  m  some 
desree,  anticipated  the  foregoing  remark.  In  tact,  he  baa  appropriated  full 
half  the  area  of  the  peninsula,  between  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  to  this  cosl- 
field ;  notwithstanding  it  is  covered  by  the  new  red  sandatone ;  while  to  the 
aouth,  he  has  prolonged  the  coal  area  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ia  ahown 
upon  the  modern  maps  of  the  region.  It  waa  his  opinion  that  the  coal* 
measures,  although  concealed  by  the  overiying  aandstone,  could  always  be 
reached  beneath  it,  even  as  far,  probably,  aa  the  Shropshire  coaKfielda;  thus 
enlarging  the  mineral  area  of  the  field  in  question  to  an  immense  amount 

In  some  respects  I  may  be  allowed  to  expreaa  an  agreement  with  these 
practical  views  of  my  distinguished  master,  aa  regards  the  defining  the 
workable  boundaries  of  coal-fields.  It  is  no  new  remark  that,  in  hia  geo- 
logical maps,  Mr.  Smith  assigned  more  extensive  areas  to  certain  detached 
English  coal-fields  than  have  been  admitted  in  our  modern  mapa. 

In  some  cases,  doubtless,  this  may  be  explained,  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
then  possessing  certain  essential  details,  which  are  now  known  to  all.  Those 
who  remember  this  remarkable  observer,  know  that  he  had  ever  most  at 
heart,  as  a  strictly  practical  man  in  coal  matters,  the  aseertainmeni  of  the 
workable  limits  of  each  coal-field,  rather  than  the  defining  those  mere  sur- 
face areas  to  which  recent  geognostic  refinements  have  narrowed  them. 

Perhaps  some  modification  of  this  latter  mode  of  representing,  or  rather, 
practically  speaking,  of  misrepresenting  important  mineral  areas,  might  be 
advantageously  adopted,  in  geological  maps.  The  suggestion  is  made  under 
no  fear  of  being  misunderstood. 

Where  the  area  of  a  coal-field  has  been  adjusted  to  its  due  limits,  by  de- 
veloping the  spaces  occupied  by  interposing  formationa  of  an  older  date, 
such  for  instance,  as  penetrate  so  singularly  within  the  great  Scotch  coal* 
field,  an  obvious  practical  service  must  result  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  minutia  of  unimportant  overlying  beds  are  diaplayed  on  the  map  of,any 
mineral  area,  so  as  to  contract  it  to  a  space  irreconcilable  with  its  actual 
productive  limits,  a  great  error  may  be  committed,  and  the  practical  matters 
with  which  the  mining  proprietor  or  adventurer  baa  to  dcnl,  are  either  ob- 
scured or  misrepresented. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field,  it  has  been  held  on 
good  authority,  to  occupy  sixty  square  miles.  By  the  sinking  through  some 
thin  overspreading  beds,  that  area  is  lately  enlarged  to  niotiy  square  i 
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thus  approaching  Mr.  Smith's  early  estimate,  of  somewhat  more  than  one 
handred  square  miles.*  In  the  Bristol  coal-field,  coal  is  worked  over  three 
times  the  area  represented  on  the  geological  maps. 

So  also  we  shall  probably  find  in  the  Flintshire  coal-field,  that  instead  of 
one  Inindred  and  twenty  square  miles,  there  will  ultimately  be  two  or  three 
times  that  effective  area  of  productive  coal  formation. 

These  views  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  in  his 
memoir  of  the  geology  of  Coalbrook  Dale;  who,  in  concluding,  calls  atten- 
tioD  to  the  important  inquiry,  whether  there  may  not  be  buried  beneath  the 
new  red  sandstone  districts  of  England,  other  considerable  coal-fields,  which 
now  are  unknown,  because  they  have  not  been  subject  to  disturbing  agents 
similar  to  those  which  exposed  the  Coalbrook  Dal6  district.t  Since  writing 
the  foregoing  passages,  we  perceive  by  Mr.  Dunn's  recent  work,  that  he 
also  entertains  opinions  which  harmonize  with  those  we  have  expressed 
above. 

Mr.  Burr  remarks,  that  the  uncovered  portion  of  this  great  coal-field  is, 
however,  so  large  and  so  productive,  that  a  very  long  period  may  elapse, 
before  it  is  worth  while  to  make  any  extensive  trials  of  the  part  presumed 
to  lie  buried  beneath  the  more  recent  strata.| 

At  the  Mostyn  colliery,  five  seams  are  worked,  having  an  aggregate  thiok- 
■ess  of  thirty-nine  feet^ 

The  main  coal,  which  lies  towards  the  bottom  of  the  series,  is  generally 
eight  or  nine,  or  more  feet  thick ;  and  there  are  several  other  seams,  vary* 
ing  firom  one  or  two  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  These  principal  seams  are 
included  in  a  perpendicular  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  measuring  thirty- 
nine  feet  in  thickness.  When  the  rise  coal  was  exhausted,  a  portion  of  the 
river  Dee  was  enclosed  by  mounds  or  dykes,  within  which  the  present  deep 
sinking  descends  to  the  Durbog  seam,  a  depth  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
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XL.    SOUTH  WALES  COAL  BASIN. 

The  computations  of  the  superficial  area  of  this  magnificent  coal-field  have 
varied  considerably;  one  making  it  eleven  hundred,  and  anotlier  fourteen 
hundred  square  miles.  The  former  is  probably  the  correcter  admeasure- 
ment, but  perhaps  still  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  the  beautiful  geological 
map  of  Mr.  Greenough  we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  productive 
area  of  this  coal-field.     If  we  exclude  the  lower  unproductive  sandstones 

*  Tte  fffodvctiTe  portioB  of  the  Briitol  coal-field  it  on  the  latt  geoloficsl  imp*,  ttanhrly 
c^aCracMd  by  Uie  rarrooMiuig  aew  red  nadsiooe,  tluoagh  which  ■aibcrl—  pm  at*  mmk, 
m  fto  vicaaitT. 

t  fff^MMdiage  G^iA.  Society,  Vol.  IL  p.  p.  405. 

I  Mi.  Bmn  m  Utmmg  JUvmv»  for  J«m,  18S7»  p.  16C  %  Daa»  pw  1ST. 
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and  millstone  grit,  the  area  of  coal  measures  will  not  exceed  60S,000  acres, 
or  nine  hundred  and  iifly  square  miles.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the 
maps  convey  a  greater  appearance  of  coal  surface  than  is  strictly  correct, 
owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  lower  unproductive  rocks  that  are  usually 
associated  with  the  coal.  The  reverse  occurs  in  those  areas  to  which  we 
referred  in  a  former  page,  where  coal-fields  are  partially  concealed  by  over- 
lapping newer  strata,  through  which,  however,  coal  is  often  extensively 
worked. 

In  the  present  instance,  as  the  South  Wales  basin  is  surrounded  by  the 
outcropping  inferior  formations,  the  unprofitable  margin  is  but  narrow. 

In  relation  to  the  superficial  area  here,  a  local  geologist  not  long  since 
observed,  that  the  true  area  of  coal  bearing  strata  is  by  no  means  easily  de- 
fined, owing  to  various  upthrows  and  downthrows,  along  the  outer  margin, 
detached  areas,  and  concealed  outliers,  containing  very  valuable  masses  of 
coal,  have  been  occasionally  discovered,  beyond  the  range  previously  assigned 
to  the  coal-field.  As  these  areas  lie  the  nearest  to  the  shipping  ports,  their 
importance  to  the  proprietors  is  great.  That  of  Cwm  Tillery,  not  long  ago 
discovered  between  Newport  and  Pontypool,  is  a  case  in  point ;  its  exist* 
ence  having  been  wholly  unsuspected. 

We  need  scarcely  mention  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  South  Wales 
coal-field  is  unequally  divided  between  areas  of  anthracite  and  of  bituminous 
or  semi-bituminous  coal ;  the  latter  being  situated  at  the  eastern,  and  the 
former  at  the  western,  division  of  the  basin.  The  dividing  line  between 
these  very  different  species  of  coal,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Neath  Valley, 
where  there  is  an  immense  and  continuous  transverse  fault.  Here  the  coal 
seams  gradually  pass  from  their  anthracite  condition  and  become  slightly 
bituminous;  increasing  more  and  more  so,  as  they  extend  eastward;  until 
they  become  decidedly  bituminous  at  Pontypool. 

It  has  also  been  perfectly  well  ascertained,  that  all  coal  seams  from  the 
vale  of  Neath  to  Kidwelly,  westward,  are  anthracite  along  their  north  crops; 
but  the  south  crops  of  the  same  veins  show  them  to  be  bituminous.*  To 
these  interesting  facts  may  be  added  another ;  that  in  the  bituminous  part 
of  the  basin,  the  highest  seams  possess  the  greatest  amount  of  volatile  mat- 
ter, as  in  the  Kilmarnock  coal-field  in  Scotland.  So  also  in  the  anthracilic 
division  of  this  basin ;  and  a  section  has  been  published  of  a  colliery  in  the 
vale  of  Neath,  wherein  a  series  of  ten  coal  beds  at  the  base  of  tlie  section 
consists  of  pure  anthracite,  while  much  higher  up  in  the  same  section,  two 
seams  exist  which  are  perfectly  bituminous  or  coking  coals.t 

Anthracite,  as  a  domestic  fuel,  was  held  in  small  estimation,  until,  in  the 
present  day,  the  mode  of  using  it  has  been  learned  in  Wales;  although  very 
imperfectly  as  compared  with  the  methods  in  general  use  in  North  America. 
The  old  impression  invariably  prevailed,  as  the  present  writer  well  remem- 
bers, thirt}-eight  years  ago,  only  that  anthracite  was  an  inferior  description 
of  coal ;  applicable  to  very  few  us^^ful  purposes ;  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  kind 
of  last  resource;  and  attended  with  iifturmountable  difhculties  in  its  employ- 
ment. Mr.  Bakewell,  in  1813,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "Geology," 
remarked,  "  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  coal  in  South  Wales  is 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  is  not,  at  present,  burned  for  domestic  use;  but, 
in  proportion  as  coal  becomes  scarce,  improved  metliods  of  burning  it  will 
assuredly  be  discovered,  to  prevent  any  sulphurous  fumes  from  entering 
apartments,  and  also  to  economize  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  all  our  manu* 

*  Mining  JoarnaJ,  Vol.  X.  p.  310.  t  W.  UeweUjn  in  do.,  Maj  S9,  1841. 
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factaring  processes."  The  author  of  the  **  History  of  Fossil  Fuel/'  quotes 
the  same  passage,  without  comment,  probably  being  even  then  umiware  of 
the  improved  process  in  the  mode  of  burning  of  this  so-called  inferior  coal ; 
which  is,  nevertheless,  the  best  for  domestic  uses  that  exists  among  the 
known  mineral  combustibles  of  the  earth. 

Passage  from  Bituminous  Coal  to  Anthracite. — The  coal  basin  of  South 
Wales  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  elaborate  analytic  investigation  into  the 
component  qualities  not  only  of  every  known  seam  within  it,  but  of.  spec^ 
mens  of  the  same  veins  at  numerous  points  along  the  course  of  their  outr 
crops  around  the  margin  of  the  coal-field. 

This  herculean  labour,  so  ably  performed  by  Mr.  Mushet,*  exhibits  scien- 
tific and  practical  skill  of  no  common  order.  We  trust  that  it  will  ncH  be 
considered  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  privileges  of  the  author,  but  rather 
as  a  tribute  of  our  respect  for  his  scientific  attainments,  that  we  have  col- 
lected the  results  of  those  investigations  in  the  tables  of  analysis,  at  the  ckmt 
of  this  work.  Many  other  writers  of  experience  and  attainments,  liave, 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  investigated  extensively  tlie  geology  of  this 
important  region;  which  is  by  far  the  largest  antliracite  coal  basin  in  the 
woVld. 

The  gradual  transition  from  the  state  of  bituminous  coal  to  that  of  anthra- 
cite, wiUiin  the  same  coal-field,  is  not  limited  to  that  of  South  Wales.  Mr. 
Murchison  observed  a  remarkable  parallel  to  this  in  the  Donetz  coal-field  in 
Southern  Russia ;  with  only  this  difference,  that  the  anthracite  portion  lies 
in  the  east  division  of  the  basin  instead  of  in  the  westt  So  also  the  little 
coal-field  of  Bourg-Lastic,  department  of  Puy-de-D6oae,  in  France,  contains 
one  bed  of  pure  anthracite,  and  another  of  fat  bituminous  coal,  with  long 
flame.  A  similar  fact  is  observable  in  the  basin  of  Saint  Gervais,  departp 
ment  of  Herault.  We  have  noted  the  like  occurrence  in  the  southeni 
anthracite  coal-field  of  Pennsylvania. 

Interior  configuration  of  the  Basin, — ^The  investigations  of  late  years  have 
shown,  that  although,  as  regards  the  external  structure  of  this  magnificent  coal- 
field, it  possesses  the  basin  form,  yet  that  its  interior  exhibits  marks  of  great 
disturbing  forces,  resulting  in  enormous  dislocations,  and  subordinate  cui^ 
vatures.  In  a  single  case,  there  is  a  perpendicular  displacement  of  more 
than  six  hundred  feet.  In  another  instance,  near  Newbridge,  the  strati  are 
so  upheaved  as  to  form  two  basins  within  the  principal  area,  or  trough. 
These  circumstances  are  decidedly  favorable  to  the  operations  of  the  mineTf 
in  respect  that  they  bring  up  within  his  reach  the  mineral  beds,  whichy 
otherwise,  would  be  too  deep  or  too  expensive  to  be  worked  to  profit. 

Geological  Maps  of  the  Basin. — There  have  been  produced  some  wdl 
executed  modern  geological  maps  of  the  mineral  region  of  South  Wales. 
That  of  Mr.  Greenough,  although  upon  a  limited  scale,  beautifully  delineates 
the  features  of  this  area. 

Mr.  Logan  exhibited  to  the  British  Association,  in  1837,  a  detailed  map 
of  that  part  of  the  Welsh  coal  basin,  which  lies  between  the  Vale  of  Neath 
and  Kidwelly;  prepared  from  the  ordinance  survey  sheets.  That  of  the 
ordinance  survey  is,  of  course,  the  most  elaborate  and  highly  finished. 

Geological  Models  of  the  ff'elsh  Coal-Field, — It  forms  an  interesting  suIk 
ject  for  a  model ;  the  best  and  only  true  way  of  representing  the  geoiofical 
chaiacter  and  external  aspect  of  any  counU7. 

*  Deceased  in  1847,  while  these  pages  ware  ondergoing  reriaios. 
t  ProceediDgs  GeoJ.  Society  of  London,  VoL  III.  p.  722. 
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In  1830,  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor  presented  to  the  Oeological  Society  of  London 
two  models  of  about  elefen  square  miles,  forming  a  part  of  this  mineral 
basin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pontypool.  A  short  description  of  the  tame  area, 
by  this  author,  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Geological 
Society,  illustrated  by  a  map.*  For  this,  as  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
brought  before  them,  the  Society  of  Arts  voted  their  gold  Isis  medal,  in  the 
same  year. 

Since  then,  geological  modelling  has  been  adopted  by  many  who  are  en- 
gaged in  practical  operations  and  developments,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
perceive  that  this  method  of  illustration  is  at  last  beginning  to  be  estimated 
as  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Sopwith  has  recently  completed  useful  models,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
some  mining  districts,  particularly  that  of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Denton  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers of  London,  "on  the  Construction  of  Model  Map8."t 

Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor,  exhibited  to  the  Association  of  American  Geologists 
and  Naturalists,  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1841,  a  geological 
model,  on  a  large  scale,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles,  or 
460,800  acres,  illustrative  of  a  highly  interesting  portion  of  the  coal  region 
of  Elastem  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  first  geological  model  made  in  the 
United  States.| 

Under  the  sanction  of  H.  B.  M.  government  and  the  direction  of  Sir  H. 
T.  De  la  Beche,  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  liondon,  is  collecting 
a  valuable  series  of  geological  models,  of  various  mineral  regions  in  the 
world. 

Productive  capacity. — Respecting  the  number  of  coal  seams  and  the 
various  speculations  as  to  the  amount  of  coal,  we  have  many  statements, 
beginning  with  Mr.  Martin's.  He  enumerates  twenty-two  seams,  amount- 
ing to  ninety-five  feet,  of  workable  coal ;  besides  several  smaller  beds,  from 
six  to  eighteen  inches,  in  thickness.^ 

At  a  later  period,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Coney beare,  reported  the  workable 
coal  at  only  sixty  feet.||  At  the  Cwm  Afon  Estate,  near  Port  Talbot,  to- 
wards the  south  side  of  the  coal-field,  seventy-two  feet  is  stated  to  be  the 
aggregate  thickness,  but  whether  it  be  all  workable,  does  not  appear.  It 
comprises  twenty-five  seams,  which  vary  from  1  ft.  Sin.  to  6ft. U 

The  whole  series  embrace  about  1800  feet  above  the  limestone,  in  thick- 
ness: but  the  upper  coal  seams  do  not  occur  in  these  localities,  and  are  not 
included. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  coal  within  the  basin,  Mr.  Bakewell's  data 
would  extend  it  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  millions  of  tons,  founded  on 
Martin's  estimate.**  In  contrast  to  this  is  the  calculation  of  the  Rev.  W. 
D.  Coneybeare,  whose  aggregate  is  short  of  twenty-three  thousand  millions 
of  tons.  The  total  thickness  of  workable  coal  admitted  into  this  estimate, 
is  sixty  feet  only ;  but  excludes  all  coal  that  descends  to  a  greater  depth 
than  two  hundred  fathoms;  although  some  veins  crop  out  at  that  elevation 
above  the  sea. 

•  Oeol.  Trans.  2nd  •cries,  Vol.  III.  PI.  XLII. 

t  May,  1842.— About  300  square  miles  of  the  middle  coal-field,  adjoining,  have  t>een 
roughly  modelled,  in  1S4S,  by  Mr.  Gprdon. 

X  Silliman's  American  Journal,  Vol.  XLI.,  1S42. — Also  Trans.  Association  of  AnMricaB 
Geologists,  1843.  ^  Philosophical  Trans.,  1806. 

n  Report  of  the  House  ofCommons  on  the  Coal  Trade— 1830. 

T  Miners*  Company  Prospectus,  Map  and  Section^l841. 

**  Bakewell's  Geology— First  Edition  1813,  Third  Edition  18i8^p.  181. 
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The  writer  of  this  article,  io  1830,  in  a  communication  to  the  Geotogieal 
Society,  furnished  an  abstract  of  the  workable  seams  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and 
fire  clay,  as  proved  by  six  sections  at  different  iron-works,  in  the  eittem 
part  of  ibe  coal  basin.     This  table  exhibits  the  following  results.* 


Iron  Worka. 

Coal. 

Iron  Ore. 

Fire  Clay. 

Tbkknna    1 

No.  of 
Saams. 

Af^efate 

of  work- 
able coal. 

Tbick. 
neaa. 

No.  of 
beds. 

■  BotUWl'lBlM 

Acf  regate  ^^  (lie  Black 
tblekneas.       «„.  ote. 

Aberayeban,  - 

^•'^•«»l9d8«ction. 
BlaAn  Afon.    - 
Coalbrook  Vale, 
Rumney, 

18 
14 
98 

99 
17 

90 

Ft.    In. 
49    8 
48    9 
40    5k 
51    7 
88    8 
55    1 

Ft.   In. 

6  U 

4    8* 

7  4 
00  small 

seams. 

10 
7 
18 

5 

7 

Ft.   In. 
47    8 
45    0 
49    7 
94    0 
18    0 
98    4 

Yds.  Ft.  In. 
119    0   9 
119    1    S 
190    9    • 
184    0    4 
197    9    • 
915    9    9 

Mr.  Llewellyn,  a  much  more  practical  authority,  contends  a^ioat  this 
estimate,  as  by  far  too  limited.  He  considers  that  the  deepest  veins  in  that 
country  will  eventually  be  worked. t 

We  perceive  that  another  writer  in  the  Mining  Journal  estimates  the 
total  quantity  in  the  basin  at  seventy-eight  thousand  millions  of  tons.|  On 
Mr.  Coneybeare's  plan,  if  we  calculate  on  the  entire  region  as  being  work- 
able, the  result  would  be  about  sixty-two  thousand  millions.  Another  wri- 
ter suggests  that  sixty-four  thousand  millions,  on  the  common  way  of  work- 
ing,  and  deducting  largely  for  waste  and  broken  or  defective  grouiid»is  an 
adequate  amount.^ 

JUr.  Logan's  Section  of  the  western  part  of  the  South  Welsh  Coat-Fidd. 
— ^Not  having  access  to  the  published  section  by  Mr.  Logan,  we  shall  quote 
the  analysis  of  that  elaborate  production,  as  it  appears  in  the  annual  addresi 
of  the  president  of  the  Geological  Society  [Mr.  Horner,]  26th  Fehmary, 

194tf. 

This  vertical  section  "represents  the  beds  as  they  are  known  to  succeed 
each  other,  in  descending  order ;  the  dimensions  beins  the  thickness  of 
each  bed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  stratification.  The  coal  measures 
rest  upon  carboniferous  limestone,  in  an  inclined  and  somewhat  waved 
stratification;  and  although  these  measurements  would  vary  in  difiefent 
places,  from  the  swellings  and  thinnings-out  which  all  strata  exhibit,  more 
or  less,  when  traced  to  a  distance,  they  are  probably  not  far  from  the  aver- 
age amount  over  a  large  area. 

1.  From  the  top  of  the  highest  bed  to  the  limestone  base,  the  sum  of  the 
measurements  amounts  to  nearly  7000  feet 

2.  Reckoning  only  the  greater  divisions,  when  a  difference  of  mineral 
character  takes  place,  there  are,  besides  the  coal  seams,  340  beds,  from  a 
few  inches  to  190  feet  thick,  without  alteration  of  mineral  compositioo; 
involving  in  the  latter  cases,  long  periods  without  any  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  detritus  washed  into  the  water  where  the  deposition  waa  going  on. 

3.  These  beds  consist  of  sandstones,  arenaceous  and  argilliferoos  slates, 
and  clays,  alternating  without  any  apparent  order  of  succession ;  aometinirt 
one,  sometimes  another,  lying  upon  the  coal ;  and  occasionally,  hot  not  fre* 
quently,  the  shale  upon  the  coal  is  said  to  be  carbonaceous. 

*  Trana.  Geol.  Society,  Vol.  III. — Snd  Seriee— 433. 

t  Mining  Jonrnml,  Maj,  1841,  Vol.  XI.  p.  173. 

t  Mining  ioarad,  Aogist,  1841^F«b.  1841  %  FowU  FmI,  ^  IM. 
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4.  Interatratified  with  these  beds  are  eighty-fimr  seams  of  eoal,  from  one 
inch  to  nine  feet  thick ;  the  highest  being  co? ered  by  a  series  of  beds  of 
sandstone,  &c.,  200  feet  thick ;  the  lowest  seam  being  separated  from  the 
carboniferous  limestone  by  1340  feet  of  similar  sandstones  and  shales ;  mak- 
ing the  coal-bearing  strata,  5460  feet  in  thickness. 

5.  The  seams  of  coal  occur  at  very  unequal  distances ;  some  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  few  inches  only  of  shale  or  sandstone,  others  by  as  much  as  360 
feet. 

6.  There  are  twenty-three  seams,  occurring  in  succession,  most  of  which 
are  not  distinguished  by  any  term  indicating  quality ;  in  two  insunces,  one 
a  three  feet  seam,  they  are  said  to  be  hiUtminous^  and  several  seams  are  said 
to  be  binding,  which  means  the  same  as  caking;  a  quality  which  only  richly- 
bituminous  coals  possess ;  the  rest  are  merely  called  "coal."  These  twenty- 
three  seams,  with  their  interstratified  sandstones  and  shales,  occupy  1940 
feet. 

7.  Then  succeed  thirteen  seams,  in  a  space  of  1000  feet,  and  nine  of 
these  are  described  as  **not  bituminous" 

8.  The  thirty-seventh  seam,  in  descending  order,  is  said  to  be  atUkracUie, 
and  fourteen  seams  below  it  are  so  designated :  then  come  four  seams  mere- 
ly called  "coal"  and  all  very  thin.  Beneath  the  lowest  of  these,  and  sepa- 
rated by  sixty  feet  of  arenaceous  shales  and  sandstones,  comes  a  bed  of 
coal,  four  feet  six  inches  thick,  called  cmthracite,  with  five  feet  of  underclay; 
beneath  this  are  seven  seams  called  anthracite,  and  three  more  are  interca- 
lated, called  anthracitic, 

9.  Between  the  37th  seam,  called  anthracitic,  and  the  lowest  of  all,  which 
is  called  anthracite,  there  are  22  seams  intercalated,  without  having  any 
distinctive  term  affixed  to  them,  most  of  them  very  thin;  but  about  mid- 
way, three  occur  near  together,  without  intermediate  sandstones  and  shales, 
but  separated  by  clay  containing  stigmarise. 

10.  The  seams  of  coal,  whether  termed  merely  **  coal,"  or  bituminous,  or 
anthracitic,  or  anthracite,  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  underclays;  and 
these,  generally,  but  not  uniformly,  contain  stigmarise. 

The  two  lowest  beds  of  anthracite  have  underclays  of  five  feet  each ;  the 
third  from  the  bottom  has  seven  feet  of  underclay,  each  with  stigmarie. 
The  underclay  is  of  variable  thickness;  in  no  part  more  than  fourteen  feet, 
and  except  in  a  few  instances,  is  always  said  to  contain  stigmaria  Jicoides. 

11.  There  appears  to  be  no  relation  between  the  thickness  of  the  under- 
clay with  stigmaris,  and  that  of  the  coal  resting  upon  it  The  thickest 
seam  of  coal,  which  is  nine  feet,  rests  on  three  feet  of  underclay,  and  there 
are  instances  of  a  seam  of  coal  only  an  inch  thick,  with  five  feet  of  under- 
clay stated  to  be  JiUtd  with  stigmaria, 

12.  A  bed  of  clay,  eight  feet  thick,  with  stigmarise,  has  no  coal  upon  it, 
but  a  foot  of  carbonaceous  shale ;  and  above  that  forty  feet  of  arenaceous 
shale;  then  four  feet  of  clay  with  stigmaris,  covered  by  three  inches  of  coal, 
and  that  overlaid  by  twenty-five  feet  of  argillaceous  shale  and  sandstone. 

13.  In  no  case  is  any  difference  stated  in  the  mineral  character  of  the 
sandstones  or  shales,  either  over  or  under  the  anthracite  seams,  or  of  any 
other  coal  seam."* 

The  author  makes  the  observation,  that  throughout  the  whole  7,000  feet 
in  the  South  Wales  section,  and  throughout  the  14,570  feet  in  Mr.  Logan's 
Nova  Scotia  section,  there  appear  to  be  no  traces  of  any  substance  of  a 

*  Qaarterly  Joorosl  GeologictI  Society  sf  Loadon,  May  lit,  1846. 
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Martfic  character ;  and,  from  any  thing  exhibited  in  the  composition  of  the 
beds,  all  might  have  been  deposited  in  fresh  water. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  his  address,  the  writer  calls  the  attention  of 
geologists  to  some  difficulties  which  the  South  Wales  section  offers  to  the 
commonly  received  and,  he  belieres,  well  founded  opinion,  that  anthracite 
is  bituminous  coal,  the  volatile  parts  of  which  have  been  driven  off  by  beat, 
acting  gradually  fVom  below ;  for  we  see  that  thin  seams  of  common  coal 
are  interstratified  with  anthracitic  seams  and  with  anthracite.  Neither  do 
we  find  any  signs  of  metamorphic  action  in  the  underclay  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  coal,  nor  in  the  strata  that  lie  between  two  seams  of  anthracite. 
**  We  must  look  to  the  chemist  to  explain  all  this,  as  well  as  for  enlighten- 
ment on  the  formation  of  the  different  qualities  of  coal ;  but  we  must  be 
contented  to  receive  from  him  only  indications  and  resemblances;  for  we 
must  never  forget,  that  in  our  experiments  we  can  never  have  the  volume  of 
materials,  the  amount  of  pressure,  and,  above  all,  the  duration  of  time  with 
which  nature  has  worked  ;  and  each  of  these,  singly  and  combined,  must 
have  had  important  influence  in  modifying  the  results." 

Anthracite  Area. — The  part  occupied  by  anthracite,  extends  from  the 
Vale  of  Neath  to  Kidwelly,  in  Carmarthenshire;  and  after  crossing  beneath 
Camarthen  bay,  again  appears  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  continues  all  across 
that  country  to  St  Bride's  bay. 

From  Neath  Valley  to  Kidwelly  the  anthracite  is  confined  to  the  north 
crops  of  certain  known  seams,  (about  twenty.)  Their  southern  crops  are 
semi-bituminous,  but  in  Pembrokeshire  the  north  and  south  crops  are  pure 
anthracite.  In  fact,  it  is  now  demonstrated  beyond  all  cavil,  both  in  Wales, 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  Russia,  in  France,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  that  anthra- 
cite or  carbonaceous  coal,  and  bituminous  coal,  more  or  less  modified,  may 
be,  and  are,  in  fact,  in  numberless  instances,  "part  and  parcel  of  the  identi- 
cal same  seam  of  coal."* 

We  infer  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Llewellyn,  an  experienced  operator  in 
the  South  Wales  coal-field,  that  he  concurs  in  these  views ;  and  perhaps, 
from  a  local  knowledge  of  some  years  duration  in  the  same  region,  since  the 
year  1810,  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania,  we  might  be  permitted  to  add  our 
own  limited  testimony  to  the  same  facts.  We  agree,  likewise,  in  the  opin- 
ion, not  alone  advocated  by  Mr.  Llewellyn,  but  by  almost  every  geological 
writer  of  the  present  day,  that  the  change  from  bituminous  to  non-bitumin- 
ous, or  anthracite,  with  its  intermediate  stages,  beautifully  exemplified  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  South  Wales,  has  been  effected  by  the  influence  of 
internal  heaL 

At  an  early  period  in  geological  investigation,  it  was  taught  by  high 
authority,  and  advocated  by  pupils  of  the  same  school,  that  anthracite  indi- 
cated geological  age  over  bituminous  coal,  and  that  while  the  latter  charac- 
terized the  secondary  formation,  the  former  invariably  marked  the  transition 
period.  It  is  obvious  how  liable  to  error  a  geologist  would  be,  in  carrying 
such  impressions  into  a  new  field  of  exploration.  Thanks  to  the  complete 
elucidation  this  subject  has  received,  both  in  the  new  and  the  old  world, 
there  is  no  probability  of  any  embarrassments  of  that  kind  occurring  hence- 
forward.t 

Mr.  Llewellyn  is  of  opinion  that  *'  the  anthraritovs  principle  first  deve* 
lopes  itself  in  the  lower  strata.  This  is  the  case  at  Bute,  Dowlais,  Pen-y- 
dann,  and  Plymouth  iron  works ;  some  of  the  upper  seams,  at  tboae  places, 

^  Mr.  W.  LoBg  Wrey,  is  Miaiof  Joonitl,  Vol.  X.  September,  1840. 
t  M.  Bent,  boweTer,  itill  conceiTee  that  the  anthracite  of  PeiUMjlfuki  bdeagi  to  u 
•Jder  tjiteai  than  the  carboairefoiia  period. 
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being  entirely  free  from  it,  although  the  quantity  of  volatile  matter  progres- 
sively decreases  in  all  the  coals  from  Pontypool  to  Hirwain ;  beyond  which 
place  they  become  meUmorphosed  into  anthracite.  At  Cyfarth&»  again,  it 
is  discernible  in  all  the  strata,  but  is  much  more  strongly  developed  in  the 
lower  seams/'*  So  also  appears  in  the  section  of  the  coal  measures  at 
Blaengwrach,  where  the  seams  in  the  lower  part  of  the  section  are  of  pare 
anthracite,  but  the  two  seams  which  crop  out  near  the  top  of  the  hill  are 
perfectly  bituminous  and  coking  coals. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  some  exception  to  the  rule  here  laid  down, 
or  rather  a  slight  modification  of  it,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coal-field, 
which  will  be  best  seen  in  the  table  of  analysis.  For  instance,  at,  and  near, 
Abersychan ;  where  the  section  of  the  whole  series,  in  descending  order, 
shows  the  following  proportionate  quantities  of  bituminous  and  volaUle  mat- 
ter in  the  principal  worked  seams : 

Highest,  or  Mynyddyslwyn  Veins,      28  to  36.90  per  cent,  volatile  matter, 

CwmTylery,  24.80  do.  " 

Red  Vein,  25.50  do.  From    Mr. 

Big  Vein,  25.70  do.  I  Mushefs   U- 

Rock  Vein,  25.70  do.  [  bles  of  analy- 

Meadow  Vein,  29.40  do.  sis. 

Lowest,  or  Old  Coal,  27.40  do.  i 

Thus  we  perceive  that,  although  the  highest  seam  is  most  charged  with 
volatile  matter,  its  amount  does  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  two  lowest ; 
that  the  one  which  contains  the  least  bitumen  is  the  highest  but  one  in  the 
group,  and  that  the  seams  from  tlience  acquire  bitumen  in  the  descending 
order. 

Towards  the  western  extension  of  this  basin  intrusive  areas  of  trap  or 
basalt  occur;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  anthracite  there  approaches 
nearer  to  a  perfect  carbon  than  at  other  parts  of  the  district 

Coal  Trade. — Independent  of  its  home  consumption,  tliis  immense  min- 
eral region  has  an  increasing  export  trade — particularly  to  Ireland.  There 
are  many  ports  from  whence  coal  is  shipped — the  principal  ones  being  New- 
port, Cardiff,  Neath,  Swansea,  Llanelly,  and  Kidwelly.  From  these  points 
are  chieily  exported  the  semi-bituminous  varieties  of  coal  now  called  steam- 
coal,  of  which  similar  kinds  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  and  which  recommend 
themselves  by  their  favourable  adaptation  to  a  number  of  useful  purposes  in 
manufacturing  and  in  domestic  objects. 

In  1830,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Newport  coal  then,  and  no  doubt  has  done 
so  ever  since,  supplied  the  whole  southern  part  of  Ireland,  in  every  port; 
from  Limerick  on  the  west,  to  Wexford  on  the  north,  and  some  cargoes  also 
went  to  Dublin.  It  also  supplied  the  south-western  coast  of  England,  includ- 
ing the  mines  of  Cornwall,  from  Bristol  on  the  north,  to  Exeter  on  the 
south.  It  sent  annually  to  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  90,000  tons. 
From  this  port  of  Newport,  in  18*29,  there  were  exported  513,974  tons; — 
from  Cardiff,  60,000  tons ;  Swansea,  114,000  tons,  chiefly  culm,  small  and 
stone-coal.  Nearly  all  the  coal  sold  from  South  Wales,  eastward  of  the 
Steep  Holms,  goes  from  Newport ;  because  the  Monmouthshire  Canal  Com- 
pany have  a  special  exemption  from  the  duty  of  four  shillings  per  ton,  on  all 
coals  going  eastward  of  the  Holms.  The  principal  of  these  eastward  ports 
are  Bristol,  Bridgewater,  Chepstow,  and  places  up  the  river  Severn. 


'  Mining  Joarnal,  May  X9tb,  1841. 
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Od  the  nouthern  English  coast,  the  supply  of  coal  was  in  aboat  the  fi>l- 
o  wing  proportions,  in  IdSO,  as  appears  from  notes  made  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  by  the  present  writer : 

T    PI         4k    f  Two-thirds  Newport  or  South  Wales  coal,  semi-bitumuioiii. 
lo  rjymoutn,  ^  Qne-ihird  NewcasUe,  highly  bituminous. 

Kingsbridge,    All  Newport  coal. 

«  (  Two-thirds  Newcastle  coal. 

r-xeter,         ^  One-third  Newport  coal. 

Eastward  of  the  latter,  the  sale  of  Newport  coal  did  not  extend.  On  the 
north-west  coast  the  shipments  of  Newport  coals,  nearly  as  far  as  Caernar- 
vonshire, enter  into  competition  with  the  Liverpool  coals ;  because  the  ves- 
sels in  the  trade  bring  with  them  Liverpool  store-goods. 

The  points  thus  named  indicate,  pretty  nearly,  the  range  or  area  of  sale 
for  the  South  Wales  coals.  The  supply  to  the  London  market  was  almost 
too  insignificant  to  be  brought  into  the  account 

At  the  ports  west  of  the  Holms,  the  coal  shipped  is  not  usually  held  in  the 
same  estimation,  for  domestic  use,  as  the  Newport  coal.  The  small  coal  or 
culm  of  Swansea  and  Neath,  is  of  the  intermediate  kind,  between  anthracite 
and  bituminous ;  and  comes  from  the  southern  beds  in  the  basin.  Besides 
50,000  tons  of  this  kind,  we  are  informed  that  there  were  shipped  64,000 
tons  of  anthracite  culm,  for  the  use  of  furnaces,  of  steam  engines,  for  smeitr 
ing,>and  for  lime  burning. 

Since  the  date  of  the  foregoing  notes  a  considerable  coal  exportation  has 
been  taking  place  to  Spain,  France,  Malta,  Egypt,  and  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  also  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  chiefly  for  steam  purposes.  At 
the  present  moment,  this  steam-coal  has  the  highest  reputation  of  any  in  the 
world. 

Coal  Trade  Staiistics.    Exports  to  Foreign  parts. 

Table  of  the  shipments  of  Welsh  coal  from  four  of  the  principal  ports,  to 
foreign  parts. 


1844. 

1845. 

Port.. 

Ton*. 

Ton*. 

Newport, 

148,888 

149,890 

Swansea, 

40,299 

43,139 

Cardiff, 

2:1,037 

33,096 

Lianelly, 

20,154 

11.452 

232,378  237,577 

Cod  sent  down  to  Newport.— In  1837,  617,066  tons;  in  1838,  618,916 
tons;  in  1840,  658,104  tons. 

Aoioont  of  coal  and  iron  sent  down  by  the  Monmouthshire  canal  to  New- 
port, in  the  fifleen  years  prior  to  March,  1843,  and  the  sefenteen  years  prior 
to  1846.— Up  to  1843,  7,677,815  tons  of  coal;  1,999,700  tons  of  iron. 
Up  to  1846,  9,142,687  tons. 

Genera/  shipment  of  coals  and  culm  from  South  H'oies.— Chiefly  to  the 
sotUb-westem  part  o^  England  and  to  Ireland,  besides  a  small  proportion 
exported  to  foreign  parts.  Estimated  quantity  in  1828,  904,896  Ioosl  la 
1841,  1,700,000  tons. 
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Coal  Statistics, — Production  and  shipments  of  tke  bituminous  varieiy. 

Amount  of  coal  brought  down  to  the  ports  of  Newport  andCirdiffy  in  the 
following  years. 


Newport. 

C&rdUr. 

j              Newport. 

Cardiff 

Teari. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

1    Tean. 

Tout. 

Tons. 

1803 

34,000 

1841 

613.196 

18-29 

613,976 

1843 

611,504 

325,895 

)837 

517,066 

227,671 

1814 

648,561 

416,138 

1838 

518,916 

189,081 

1845 

677,614 

521,388 

1839 

483,855 

Estimated, 

1840 

558,194 

248,484 

1847 

871,000 

Amount  of  semi-bituminous  coal  brought  down  to  the  two  ports  of  New- 
port and  Cardiff,  during  the  period  of  17  years,  from  18^29  to  1845,  iii- 
dusife. 

Tont. 
Newport,        9,142,687  \  Total,  13,089,276  tons  to  1845,  inclusive,  and 
Cardiff,  3,946,589  /     abo? e  15^  millions  of  tons  to  1847,  inclusif  e. 

The  following  estimate,  with  some  modifications,  shows  the  amount  of 
the  coals,  which  were  mined  and  consumed  in  South  Wales,  or  were 
exported  from  thence,  in  1841. 


Consumed  in  and  about  the  iron  works  of  all  kinds, 
"         in  the  copper  smelting  at  Swansea, 
"  "      tin  plate  works,  .        -        - 

Home  consumption  and  domestic  uses,  factories,  &c. 

Newport,  -        -     613,000') 

Cardiff,  -        -  250,000 

Swansea  and  Neath,        500,000 

Llanelly  and  Loughor,     150,000 

Port  Talbot,  estimated,     187,000^ 


Exported  ot  carried 
coastwise. 


led  > 


Toot. 

1,500,000 
400,000 
150,000 

1,050,000 


1,700,000 


4,800,000 


1,700,000 
Probably  2,700,000  tons  in  1847,  brought  to  the  ports. 
Probably  7,000,000  tons  aggregate,  in  1847. 

South  Walts  Foreign  Export  Coal  Trade,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  (ntu- 
minous  quality  and  steam  coals. 


To  Forelf  D  Parte.  | 

Shipped  to  London.* 

Yean. 

Tone. 

Teare. 

Tone. 

Teare. 

Tone. 

1S33 
1834 
1835 

24,981 
30,404 
39,299 

At.  4  yeare.  ) 
1828  to  1831 

31,700 

1839 
1840 

46.816 
60,069 

1836 
1S37 

46,136 
76,518 

Av.  4  yeare.  1 
1831  to  1835 

37,247 

1842 
1843 

74,982 
81,726 

1838 

65,902 

1834 

33.200 

1839 

68,^33 

1835 

38,667 

From  four 

(1844     1232,378 
)I845     1237,677 

1836 

36,237 

principal  ports,t 

1837 

36.018 

*  Evidencn  on  thn  London  Port  BUI,  1888. 


t  OOoid  r«lvM  is  18a. 
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Prices  of  Welsh  Coals. — Anthracite,  stone  coal  or  non-bituminous  coal, 
shipped  at  prices  varying  from  85.  to  lOs.  per  ton,  equal  to  $1.92  to  92.50, 
being  all  large  coal. 

The  cargo  or  wholesale  prices  of  anthracite  have  been  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  the  Thames,  until  lately,  when  it  is  quoted  at  nearly  one-fourth  higher 
than  bituminous  coal. 

Price  per  ton.  Price  per  ton. 

v^ Slerl.    U.  States.  ^ Sierl.    U.  8ute«. 

**•"•  «.    d.      dolls.  "■"•  «.    d.      dolls. 

1838  27  0  =  6.53  1844  19  0  =  4.60 

1839  26  9  =  6.47  1845  19  0  =  4.60 

1840  26  0  =  6.29  1846  19  0  =  4.60 

184 1  20  6  =  4.96  1847  22  0  =  5.32 

1842  20  0  =  4.84  1848  25  0  =  6.04 

1843  19  6  =  4.72 

Culm^  by  which  is  meant  in  the  trade,  either  all  small  coal  or  large  ind 
small  intermixed  as  it  was  mined,  of  the  anthracitous  qualities,  is  shipped 
at  35.  to  65.  per  ton,  equal  to  72  cents  to  $1.44  per  ton,  on  board ;  but  large 
quantities  are  shipped  at  from  45.  to  55.  equal  to  from  96  cents  to  $li20pef 
ton.*    Culm  is  quoted  at  195.  in  the  London  market,  in  1846. 

Steam  Coal, — Intermediate^  Semi-bituminous ,  and  Free-burning  Coals. — 
In  1842,  Swansea  obtained  the  privilege  of  shipping  coal  as  ballast;  which 
can  be  obtained  at  from  35.  6d.  to  55.  equal  to  from  84  to  $1.20  per  too. 

In  the  same  year,  common  coal  was  usually  shipped  at  Swansea  for  $1.32; 
and  the  best  selected  coal,  for  $2.16  per  ton. 

In  1838,  the  price  of  Swansea  coal  was  IO5.  equal  to  $2.42,  and  of 
Llangennech,  11 5.  equal  to  $2.66  per  ton,  on  board :  both  being  of  the  best 
steam  quality,  and  more  economical  to  the  consumer  than  the  Hartley  coal 
of  the  north  at  85.  65.  equal  to  $2.06  per  ton.t  It  has  commonly  com- 
manded, in  the  London  market,  from  $5  to  $5.25  per  ton ;  but  the  quantity 
is  too  small  in  requisition  there,  to  induce  much  competition  in  price. 

At  Kidwelly,  in  1844,  the  Gweudraeth  coal  was  estimated  to  be  pot  on 
board,  including  all  charges,  for  75.,  or  probably  about  $1.50  per  ton.  Sokl 
in  the  Thames,  in  1845,  for  195.  6d,  equal  to  from  $4.60  to  $4.72. 

SOUTH  WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Bituminofis  Coals. — They  consist  of  various  gradations,  and  are  pot  on 
ship  board  for  from  55.  to  85.  per  ton,  and  the  average  may  be  taken  at 
about  75.  equal  to  $1.68  per  ton ;  but  of  course  there  are  periodical  fluctua- 
tions. Some  kind  or  other  of  these  varieties  are  exported  to  Ireland,  and  to 
Brest,  and  other  ports  of  Southern  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. To  the  Island  of  Cuba,  also,  a  quantity  of  Welsh  coal  goes  out,  as 
back  freights  of  the  copper-laden  ships,  bound  from  thence  to  Swansea,  6lc 

The  prices  of  Newport  coals  have  not  greatly  varied,  so  long  as  the  arrange- 
ments, as  to  price  and  supply,  made  from  time  to  time,  among  the  coal  mer^ 
chants,  have  been  adhered  to.  In  1830,  the  established  price  to  all  places 
westward  of  the  Holms,  was  95.  6d.  equal  to  $2.30  per  ton,  and  6^.  per  ton 
gratuity  to  the  captain.  To  all  places  eastward  of  the  Holms,  9s.  equal  to 
$2.16  per  ton.  In  1841,  the  coal  proprietors  and  shippers  at  Newport 
adopted  regulations  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
port ;  and  to  keep  the  price  to  "  a  liberal  and  remunerating  sum/'  fix.  to 
1)5.  M.  equal  to  $2.30  per  ton,  on  board. 

*  Remoustninc«  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  March,  1843,  firom  the  tbippera  tad  prodac«rt. 
t  Evidence  on  the  Cod  Trade  Bill,  1838,  p.  107. 
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The  prices  oC  these  Welch  coals  on  the  quays  in  Corawall  was,  on  board : 

Yetrt.         «.   d.      DoIIt. 

Merthyr  coal,  1836        9  0  —  2.16  per  ton.* 

Newport  and  do.  1837       10  0  » 2.42 

Newport  and  do.  1843        9  0 » 2. 16 

In  1843,  the  current  price  of  Newport  or  Monmouthshire  coal,  deJifered 
at  ports  in  Cornwall,  for  the  use  of  the  mining  establishments  there,  was 
125.  equal  to  $2.90  per  ton. 

In  1838,  Llangennech  coal  on  board  in  Wales,  ll5.»92.66  per  ton. 

In  1846,  Mynhyr  coal  in  the  Thames,      -        255.a$6.05      *" 

In  1848,  Llangennech  in  the  Thames,      -        25f.>-$6.05      " 

The  best  Newcastle  coals  at  the  same  time,  ranging  from  17s.  to  19s.  6dL 
per  ton. 

Freight.'^ln  1830,  the  freight  of  coal  from  the  Welsh  ports  to  London, 
being  a  circuitous  route  from  the  Bristol  channel,  much  longer  than  to  a 
French  port,  used  to  be  145.  equal  to  $3.34  per  ton;  but  it  has  been  lower 
since  that  time.  In  1838,  the  freight,  both  to  the  southern  portion  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  that  of  England,  was  65.  equal  to  $1.45  per  ton. 

Cbai  Royalties,  OaUagt  or  /ieiil.— Our  information  on  this  head,  as  a|^ 
plied  to  present  times,  is  but  limited.  We  haf  e  known  some  collieries  leased 
as  high  as  10//.  equal  to  20  cents  per  ton,  for  large  coal,  and  5d  or  10  cents 
for  culm  or  mixed  coal. 

Some  collieries  above  Newport  were  let,  some  years  ago,  at  Sd.  equal  to 
16  cents  per  ton,  in  1830  to  1840. 

In  1844,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  Welch  coal  basin,  mines  are  on 
royalties,  which  vary  from  Ad,  to  6f/.  equal  to  from  8  to  12  cents  per  ton.  In 
fact,  these  appear  to  be  the  ordinary  prices  in  the  coal-field,  at  this  time. 

In  the  remonstrance  of  the  Swansea  coal  shippers  and  merchants,  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  March,  1842,  when  that  minister  contemplated  imposing  a 
duty  of  45.  per  ton,  it  was  asserted  that  the  proposed  duty  amounted  to  800 
per  cent,  on  the  usual  royalty  payable  to  landlords,  for  the  best  bituminous 
coal  in  the  country;  and  above  1000  per  cent,  on  the  usual  royalty  for  a 
large  description  of  the  non-bituminous  coals. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  South  Wales. — A  late  correspondent  of  the  Mining 
Journal  asserts  as  a  fact,  that  three-fourths  of  the  copper,  four-fifrhs  of  the 
tin-plates,  and  one-third  of  the  iron,  consumed  in  the  known  world,  are  pro- 
duced or  prepared  in  the  mineral  basin  of  South  Wales. 

The  copper  works  employ  more  than  4000,  the  tin  plate  works  more 
than  5000,  and  the  iron  works,  including  colliers  and  miners,  above  30,000 
workmen;  and,  including  their  families,  upwards  of  150,000  inhabitants  of 
South  Wales  live  by  means  of  these  employments. 

The  weight  and  value  of  these  Minerals,  annually, 

Tont.  Value. 

Iron,  spelter,  copper,  and  tin  plates  unmanu-  >    f^^g  «k>k  ^  ^^5  155  21I 

factored  or  raw  materials,         -        -         )  '  '       * 

Increased  value  conferred  on  these  mate-)  jflOOOOOOO 

rials  through  the  manufacturing  process,   J  '       * 

Coals  exported  from  tliis  region,  -  1,500,000=       725.000 

Annually4        2,229,325  =  15,881,211  — 
In  American  currency  to        $66,065j837 

*  Appendix,  VIII.  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  the  Port  ofLondoBi  1838. 
t  See  Royalties  in  Scotland,  in  Newcaatle,  in  Germany,  kc, 
X  MiDing'journal,  14th  Dec.  1844. 
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Pire'damp, — The  accidents  from  explosions  appear  to  be  in  great 
sure  limited  to  the  bituminous  portion  of  the  Welch  basin.  We  hate  not 
made  note  of  the  number  or  frequency  of  the  cases  of  fire-damp;  hot,  as 
compared  with  the  northern  English  coal-field,  the  instances  are  few  and 
much  less  calamitous.  The  local  newspapers  and  the  Mining  Journal  have 
taken  note  of  the  greater  part  of  these  accidents.  Among  others,  we  ob* 
aenre,  in  August,  1840,  the  occurrence  of  three  persons  killed  at  Peotre 
colliery;  seven  burnt  at  Dowlais,  and  three  at  Plymouth.  In  August,  1845, 
twenty-nine  miners  killed  in  Duffryn  colliery  near  Aberdare,  oat  of  140 
persons  in  the  mine  at  the  time. 

Western  extremity  of  the  Coal  Basin  in  Pembrokeshire^  described  by  Mr. 
De  la  Beche  in  182%.  He  states  that  stone-coal,  culm,  or  anthracite  is  the 
only  description  of  coal  in  this  quarter.  At  Begelly  collieries,  three  veins 
only  are  worked,  containing  eleven  feet  of  coal. 

This  region  is  interrupted  by  areas  of  basalt,  and  the  coal  contains  little 
or  no  volatile  matter. 

The  Welch  coal  has  acquired  a  high  estimation  in  the  market,  for  general 
use :  but  by  the  evidence  before  a  parliamentary  committee  in  1^8,  the 
French  do  not  so  regard  it.  The  Cardiff  and  Newport  coals,  being  of  the 
bituminous  species,  are  not  in  such  high  repute,  and  do  not  answer  so  well 
for  steam  purposes  as  the  Llangennech,  the  Swansea,  and  the  Neathnibbej 
steam  coals ;  the  latter  having  more  carbon  and  giving  less  smoke. 

In  their  dealings  in  the  coal  trade,  the  French  are  very  particular,  and 
stipulate  that  all  coal  shall  be  screened  in  the  port  of  delivery. 

The  Llangennech  coal,  in  the  London  market,  is  generally  quoted  at  about 
6s.  per  ton  higher  than  the  average  of  other  coals. 

Semi^Uuminous  Coals  of  the  Welch  Basin. — Steam  coals  or  intermediate 
of  the  southern  side  of  the  basin. 

Towards  the  close  of  1840,  an  association  was  formed  in  London  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  the  Welch  coal  trade.  They  remark  that 
**  the  durability  of  the  ordinary  bituminous  coal,  the  very  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  anthracite  or  stone  coal,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  intermediate 
or  steam-packet  coal  of  South  Wales,  are  now  so  well  ascertained,  that  it 
would  appear  as  if  nothing  more  were  required  to  insure  a  preference  at  all 
the  places  of  import  which  can  be  reached  at  a  moderate  rate  of  freight  It 
has  only  been,  however,  by  very  small  degrees,  by  very  great  individual 
exertions,  and  by  very  considerable  private  loss,  that  the  Welch  coal  bis 
just  begun  to  obuin  a  reputation  in  the  port  of  London."* 

The  semi-bituminous  coal  of  the  south  part  of  this  basin,  possesses  many 
characters  in  common  with  certain  coals  in  Pennsylvania ;  both  of  tbea 
being  admirably  adapted  for  steam  engines ;  so  much  so  as  to  have  received 
the  specific  title  o(** steam  coal^i 

The  Craigola  coal  had  been  recommended  for  similar  qualities  ;  and  the 
Llangennech  has  established  for  itself  a  higher  reputation  as  a  steam  coal, 
and  has  been  used  on  board  steam  ships  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In 
1842,  an  Egyptian  war  corvette,  belonging  to  Mohammet  Ali,  arrived  from 
Egypt,  at  Port  Talbot,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  was  there  loaded  with  the 
steam  coal  of  that  vicinity.  In  the  same  year  the  proprietors  of  the  Rises 
colliery  contracted  with  the  Royal  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  to 
supply  72,000  tons  of  steam  coals. 

Analysis  and  Quality  of  the  Welch  Coal  at  different  points  and  in  difftreni 

*  Mining  Joarnal,  Vol.  X.  p.  359,  1840  ;  aad  Cambrian  Newapaper. 
t  Monmootbsbire  Meriia,  1840. 
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hedg^^The  variations  are  as  nnneroos  at  there  are  eoal  aeama  and  aquare 
miles  in  the  whole  area.  To  particularize  thttn»  would  be  a  herculean 
hboor ;  jet  that  task,  great  as  it  appears,  has  been  trinmphuitly  accompliriied 
bj  Mr.  Mushet;  to  the  results  of  whose  labours  we  shall  lake  the  liberty  of 
teferring  in  detail,  in  another  page. 

Preriouslj  to  this,  we  shall  introduce  a  resumi  of  a  series  of  interesting 
observations  on  the  coals  of  this  basin,  by  Mr.  T.  Fonter.* 

TabkofWikkOHib. 
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In  further  illoslration  of  the  various  qualities  of  coal  within  the  South 
Wales  basin,  we  add  a  few  other  analyses. 
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SieamcoaL — ^We  have  alluded,  as  far  as  our  space  permits,  to  thuTaluabla 
product  of  the  South  Wales  mineral  basin.  The  peculiar  qualities  of  this 
fuel,  and  the  experiments  and  results  therefrom,  have  been  made  public  in 
various  ways.    Among  the  latest  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  experiments 

*  Trannctioni  of  the  Nntoral  History  Society  of  NorthoiibarlaBd,  part  1. 
t  Mining  Journal,  Vol.  XI.  p.  US,  133, 140, 173  s  aitletoi  by  UswaUya^ 
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on  Cameron's  Coalbrook  steam  coal,  detailed  in  the  Mining  Jouroal.*  We 
cannot  enter  into  these  elaborate  particulars,  and  our  notice  must  be  brieU 

This  coal  is  obtained  within  six  miles  of  the  port  of  Swansea^  in  whick 
range  a  large  amount  of  a  similar  species  is  known  to  prevail. 

By  experiments  made  at  H.  M.  dockyard,  Woolwich,  with  the  steam  ood 
and  seferai  other  varieties,  the  results  were  the  following. 

Description  of  coal. 

Merthyr,  South  Wales,  bituminous  coal, 
Cameron's  steam  coal,  S.  W., 
Llangennech  steam  coal,  S.  W., 
Parson's  Abbey,  Craigola,  S.  W., 
Hasting's  Hartley  Main,  bituminous, 
Carr's  West  Hartley,  do 

The  proportionate  weights  of  the  clinkers,  the  ashes,  and  the  time  in 
getting  up  the  steam,  were  also  taken  into  account.  As  relates  to  the 
economy  in  fuel,  its  first  cost,  the  saving  effected  in  stowage,  and  the  ibaenoe 
of  smoke  in  the  steam  coals,  all  these  results,  without  reference  to  the 
interests  of  individuals  or  associations,  form  very  important  matters  in  the 
economy  of  steam  navigation  and  manufactures. 

Sulphur  and  Smoke,  their  absence,  or  inconsiderable  amount,  in  the  Wekk 
Anthracite  and  Steam  Coal. — It  has  been  urged,  by  every  one  having  any 
experience  in  anthracite,  that  one  of  its  properties,  by  no  means  unimportant, 
is  its  non-liability  to  spontaneous  combustion;  which,  it  is  well  known, 
occasionally  takes  place  with  bituminous  coals;  whereby  vessels  have  been 
lost  at  sea,  and  valuable  property  destroyed  on  land.  A  steamer  belonging 
to  the  British  government  was  destroyed  in  the  Mediterranean  a  few  years 
ago,  from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  her  stock  of  bituminous  coal.  By 
evidence  before  a  parliamentary  committee  on  the  coal  trade  of  London,  in 
1838,  it  was  shown  that  the  bituminous  coals  are  liable  to  ignition  in  war^ 
houses  when  they  have  been  put  in  wet ;  and  that  they  have  ignited  on  board 
ships  going  to  the  Elast  Indies.t  Several  instances  of  similar  accidents  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States.  The  absence  of  smoke,  in  war  steamers 
using  anthracite,  is  no  small  desideratum,  to  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
dense  columns  of  black  smoke,  proceeding  from  steamers  even  at  very  great 
distances,  at  sea,  employing  smoke-producing  coals. 

So  compact  and  dense  a  fuel  also  has  great  advantages  in  point  of  stow- 
age space,  over  the  ordinary  weak  bituminous  coals.  For  long  voyages, 
this  concentration  of  power  and  economy  of  space,  may  easily  be  a(>preci- 
ated.  It  renders  wholly  unnecessary  the  adoption  of  patent  contrivances  far 
smoke  prevention  and  consumption. 

The  value  of  the  Welch  steam  or  slightly  bituminous  coal  is  enhanced  by 
this  quality  of  burning  almost  wholly  without  smoke: — a  property  hithefto 
slightly  appreciated,  but  which  will,  one  day — and  perhaps  not  far  distant — 
be  considered  a  prime  requisite  in  fuel  for  steamers ;  or  at  least  for  those 
employed  on  naval  service.  By  the  ascent  of  the  columns  of  smoke  above 
the  horizon,  the  motions  of  the  steamers  in  Calais  harbour  are  at  all  times 
observable  at  Ramsgate ;  from  the  first  lighting  the  fires  to  the  putting  oot 
to  sea."{ 

Steamers  burning  the  fat  bituminous  coals  can  be  "  tracked"  at  sea,  at 

*  Mtrch  Uth,  1846.  t  Evideaee,  p.  ISI-t. 

X  Extract  froni  tb«  Son  paper,  February,  1S41.    Alao  Blining  Journal,  nmm  dam. 
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least  seventy  mileSf  before  their  hulls  become  Tisible,  by  the  dense  columns 
of  black  smoke  pouring  out  of  their  pipes  or  chimneys,  and  trailing  along 
the  horizon.  It  is  a  complete  tell-tale  of  their  whereabouts ;  which  is  not 
the  case  with  those  burning  anthracite;  as  the  latter  kind  sends  forth  oo 
perceptible  smoke.* 


ANTHRACITE  AND  ITS  USES. 

Evaporative  Fairer, — It  will  not  be  possible,  in  this  work,  to  infestigate 
the  comparative  merits  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals,  or  of  their  inter- 
mediate varieties.  There  assuredly  are  highly  appropriate  and  valuable 
properties  in  each.  The  experience  of  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  in  the 
principal  countries  where  they  have  been  carefully  experimented  upon,  and 
practically  employed  on  the  largest  scale,  has  developed  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  each.  More  especially---both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States — 
has  it  done  ** justice  to  anthracite"  in  pointing  out  the  incalculable  value  of 
a  species  of  fuel,  previously  rejected  and  despised,  a^  amongst  the  roost 
inferior  and  most  impracticable  of  all  the  combustibles. 

On  this  matter,  the  reader  will  find  many  instructive  papers  in  Silliman's 
American  Journal  of  Science — in  the  abundant  correspondence  scattered 
throughout  the  pages  of  the  Mining  Journal  of  London — in  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia — and  in  other  works  appropriated  to 
practical  science  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic :  not  forgetting  the  Annates  de$ 
Mines,  the  ** Bulletin  de  la  Society  Geologique  de  France"  ditc,  the  Arehiv 
fur  Minerahgicy  Geos^noise,  Berghau,  und  HtAttonkunde^  of  Kanstea,  d&c, 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Fyfe,  of  Edinburgh,  and  some  other  authorities, 
occasionally  quoted  in  this  volume. 

Dr.  Fyfe's  experiments  show  the  evaporative  power  of  pure  anthracite  over 
all  other  descriptions  of  fuel.  The  analyses  of  these  combustibles  were  as 
follows : 


Fixed  Ctrboo. 

Vol.  Mtt. 

Aihet. 

Middling  Welch  Anthracite, 
mean  of  several  kinds,  earthy 

evaportted     by 

one    pound    of 

coal. 

and  r/jntaining  volatile  mattery 

71.40 

17.80 

lO.SO 

7.941b8. 

Common  Scotch  Bituminous, 

not    caking,    Middlerig,    near 

Edinburgh, 

50.50 

42.00 

7.50 

5.88" 

Do.        English  caking  coal. 

67.00 

31.00 

2.00 

7,84  " 

Pure  Welch  Anthracite,  ac- 

cording to  the  experiment  of 

De  Schafhaeull, 

92.42 

5.97 

1.61 

10.56  " 

Thus  establishing  the  fact,  that  not  only  is  the  evaporative  power  in  the 
ratio  of  the  fixed  carbon,  but  that  there  is  a  very  remarkable  approximation 
in  the  evaporative  power  to  the  proportion  of  this  ingredient  in  each.t 

Other  experiments,  by  the  same  gentleman,  sliow  that  the  evaporative 
power  of  anthracite  is  25.41  per  cent,  greater  than  the  Craigola  coal  of 
Swansea;  and  33  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  Scotch  bituminous  coals. 
Hence,  he  contends,  as  the  practical  evaporative  power  in  fuel  is  according 
to  the  per  centagc  of  tixed  carbon,  it  is  important,  for  the  use  of  steamers  in 


*  New  York  Herald,  October,  1841. 

t  Dr.  Fyfe  on  the  evaporative  power  ofdiflTereDt  kinda  of  coal. 
Joamal,  April,  1841. 
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loog  voyages,  to  select  that  in  which  it  is  most  concentnted ;  namclj,  the 

purest  deKiiption  of  anthracite. 

The  results  of  another  series  of  experiments  on  combostiUes  have  been 
re  recently  made  known.     From  these  it  appears  as  follows : 
Nomber  uf  lbs.  of  water  to  which  1  lb.  of  fuel  will  impart  one  degiee  of 
L 

Wall's  End,  or  Newcastle  coal,  2,000  Iba. 

Uangennech,  South  Wales,  semi-bituminous,  9,000  ** 

Charcoal,  10,000  <« 

Anthracite,  12,000  *< 

From  these,  and  from  subsequent  experiments  bj  other  parties^  it  tpp^tn 
that  the  Welsh  anthracite  exceeds  the  medium  species  called  in  Wales 
'^  iCeam  coal,"  in  evsporative  power,  more  than  twenty  per  cent 

AHtkracUe,  and  its  application  to  Iran  Making, — Respecting  the  adaplih 
lion  of  the  Welsh  and  American  anthracites  for  the  mannftctore  of  iron, 
there  are  many  valuable  comraunicaiions  in  the  Mining  Journal  of  London, 
Vol.  X«  It  has  been  treated  on  m  various  scientific  works  devoted  to  me- 
tallurgy and  the  useful  arts.  Among  others,  it  has  formed  the  sabjeei  of 
an  elaborate  treatise,  published  in  Paris,  by  M.  MichaeJ  Chevalier,  in  1840. 
In  America,  a  treatise  on  anthracite  has  been  published,  in  Boeton,  by  Mr. 
Johnson.  The  process  of  iron  making  with  this  description  of  fiid,  has 
become  common  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  difficulties,  which  for  so  many 
years  seemed  to  be  insurmountable,  now  appear  to  be  entirely  overcome. 
At  the  present  day,  the  anthracite  iron  of  South  Wales  enjoys  a  high  repih 
tation.  We  can  adduce  no  better  testimony  than  that  of  Mr.  Mushet,  in 
favour  of  cold-blast  anthracite  pig  iron.  After  concluding  a  series  of  moit 
elaborate  experiments,  he  remarks,  "  it  is  hence  abundantly  evident  thai  the 
pig  iron  now  making,  with  cold-blast  and  anthracite,  at  the  Ystalyfera  iron- 
works, greatly  exceeds  in  strength,  in  deflective  powers,  and  capacity  to 
resist  impact,  any  iron  at  this  time  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  anthracite  district  of  South  Wales  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance 
in  the  production  of  iron.  In  1847,  there  were  no  fewer  than  nine  estab- 
lishments, possessing  thirty-two  furnaces,  in  the  Swansea  valley.  Tea 
years  previously,  there  was  only  one,  of  three  or  four  furnaces,  in  opera- 
tion at  Yniscedwyn.  Twenty-three  of  these  furnaces  were  in  blast  in 
September,  1847,  making  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  week,  or  SOySOO 
tons  per  annum — a  quantity  by  no  means  insignificant* 

Anthracite  Exported  from  the  District. — As  to  the  trade  in  pure  anthra- 
cite with  London,  or  elsewhere,  at  present,  so  small  a  quantity  of  this  de> 
scription  is  needed  for  the  market,  that  in  1842,  out  of  2,72:1,200  loos  of 
coal  imported  into  London,  only  1283  tons  were  from  Wales,  in  the  shape 
of  culm,  or  the  small  of  Welsh  anthracite. 

Yet,  if  we  mistake  not  greatly,  the  day  will  arrive  when  this  great  metro- 
polis will  seek  from  the  mountains  of  Wales,  her  supplies  of  a  mineral  fuel 
far  preferable  to  that  which,  from  custom,  she  now  considers  so  valuable; 
and  which,  from  its  imperfect  combustion,  among  other  causes,  now  darkens 
the  air  with  smoke,  and  pervades  a  vast  and  densely  inhabited  area,  with  its 
sooty  and  noxious  particles. 

*  London  Mining  JoqihaI,  September  4, 1847. 
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Clay  and  Coal  Dust,  or  Culm. — From  remote  timet  there  has  been  in 
common  use,  in  Wales,  a  compound  consisting  of  refuse  dust  of  coal,  mixed 
with  sea  mud,  ooze,  or  clay.  This  being  made  up  into  balls  and  dried,  is, 
in  that  state,  extensively  employed  for  domestic  purposes ;  not  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  economy,  but  absolutely  on  account  of  the  more  intense  heat  thej 
aflTord,  when  applied  in  that  form,  over  pure  coal  itself.  These  balls,  so 
cheap,  and  so  readily  made  up,  form  a  very  important  description  of  fuel ; 
having  the  requisites  of  strength  and  durability  of  heat,  at  slight  cost 

We  remember  observing  them  used  in  the  large  hotels  of  South  Wales, 
for  roasting  and  other  cooking  processes,  in  1810,  and  subsequent  years.* 

In  Irelandf  there  has  been  a  corresponding  practice,  for  time  immemorial, 
by  the  country  people,  of  artificially  preparing  a  similar  fueJ  to  the  com- 
pound used  in  Wales.  Mr.  Griffiths  states  that  they  use  **  pounded  culm, 
witli  one-fourth  part  of  clay,  worked  together  like  mortar,  and  then  formed 
by  the  hand  into  balls  of  about  three  inches  diameter.'t 

The  Chinese  have,  for  an  unknown  period,  certainly  for  some  centuries, 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  precisely  similar  economical  methods  in  the 
use  of  coal,  or  rather  of  that  portion  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  waste  and  worthless.  This  they  mix  with  certain  earthy  compounds,  the 
details  of  which  we  give  under  the  head  **  China." 

At  Calcutta,  a  similar  process  has  been  successfully  adopted  for  preparing 
a  fuel  from  the  refuse  coal  dust.    So  also  in  Holland  and  the  low  countries. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  antiquity  and  publicity  of  the  custom,  among 
people  of  all  times  and  all  countries,  there  have  not  been  wanting  persons, 
both  in  England,  in  Continental  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  to  assert 
the  originality  of  their  re-invention,  and  of  the  application  of  this  well  known 
combustible  to  its  various  and  of\en  proved  uses.  They  have  even  proceeded, 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  all  these  countries,  to  take  out  patents  for  the 
same,  as  something  new;  and,  consequently,  as  deserving  of  special  pro- 
tection in  favour  of  the  brilliant  genius  which  led  to  the  notable  discovery. 
In  fact,  there  are  several  existing  patents  in  England  alone,  for  similar 
compositions,  made,  with  very  trifling  modifications,  of  the  same  simple 
materials. 

In  France^  too,  we  observed  notice  of  a  (patent?)  process,  a  few  years  ago, 
for  putting  into  a  useful  form,  the  small  slack  of  coal;  of  which  enormous 
quantities  are  now  wasted  and  lost  or  destroyed  at  the  pit's  mouth.  This 
invention  consisted  of  compressing  the  dust,  slack,  and  fine  fragments  of 
coal,  "  into  blocks,  as  solid  as  well  formed  coal."  The  mould  invented  by 
the  ingenious  Frenchman,  will  endble  one  workman  to  prepare  30,000 
killogrammes,  or  thirty  tons  of  this  material,  in  one  day.} 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  same  preparation  of  refuse  anthra- 
cite was  announced  as  a  novelty,  in  1839,  at  New  York;  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  agents  of  the  Great  Western  Steam  Company  had  tested  its  value, 
by  means  of  two  hundred  barrels  of  the  compound  on  board  the  Liverpool 
steamer— one  barrel  of  this  fuel  was  asserted  to  be  equal  in  intensity  of 
heat  and  power  of  generating  steam,  to  three  barrels  of  coals  !^ 

*  We  perceive  t  corresponding  tutement  to  oar  own  io  the  Montklj  Magatioe,  Deeem* 
ber,  1816. 

t  Griffith's  Geologj  of  the  Leinster  Coal  District,  1814.  Also,  DaoB*s  History  of  tho 
Coal  Trade,  1844. 

t  Mining  Review,  November  9,  1839. 

i  Putts ville  Minora*  Jooroal,  I>oceinber  8,  1838. 
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In  England,  as  far  back  as  1630,  a  patent  was  obtained  for  *'•  new  in* 
Tention"  for  manufacturing  iron  and  other  metals,  and  burning  bricks,  lime, 
^.,  with  a  fuel  prepared  from  peat  and  turf,  reduced  to  coke. 

We  ha?e  stated,  elsewhere,  that  in  Flanders,  and  in  several  parts  of  Ger- 
many,  a  fuel  is  artificially  produced  by  coal  dust,  mixed  with  eqaal  weight 
of  clay.  When  dried,  these  masses  burn,  not  only  longer,  but  with  a  more 
intense  heat,  than  does  the  coal  alone. 

This  is  precisely  the  principle  on  which  the  Welsh  clay  balls  are  prepared ; 
and  the  Chinese  bricks  or  moulds,  are  also  formed  of  similar  materials. 
So  that  not  only  is  the  custom  in  practice  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  bat 
it  has  been  in  use  for  an  extremely  long  period  of  time,  in  fact,  beyond  all 
record.  That  in  those  countries  where  fuel  is  scarce  and  very  expensive,  a 
resort  to  economical  means  of  extending  its  use,  by  admixture  with  sqIk 
stances  of  themselves  not  combustible,  is  not  remarkable.  But  when  adopt* 
ed  almost  at  the  pit's  mouth,  where  coal  is  exceedingly  cheap,  and  where 
the  slack  or  fine  coal  costs  no  more  than  the  clay  or  ooze  with  which  it  is 
compounded,  and  both  are  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  fetching  merely,  we 
can  understand  that  some  practical  advantage  must  be  contemplated  and 
experienced  in  the  domestic  employment  of  the  artificial  fuel,  over  the  pore 
coal.  We  observed,  long  ago,  [37  years,]  in  the  principal  hotels  in  Carmar- 
thenshire, that  the  preference  was  invariably  given,  in  the  kitchens,  for 
cooking,  particularly  fur  roasting,  to  the  fuel  made  with  the  clay  balls. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  '*Bndgewater  Treatise,"  speaking  of  the  reckless 
waste  of  small  coal  in  the  mining  districts,  adverts  to  the  almost  incredible 
fact,  that  near  Newcastle  alone,  more  than  a  million  of  chaldrons  of  coal, 
per  annum,  being  nearly  one  third  part  of  the  best  coals,  are  destroyed  by 
burning  on  the  waste  heaps,  at  the  pits'  mouths.  As  one  remedy  for  this 
evil,  and  wanton  destruction  of  so  much  excellent  fuel,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  plan  of  mixing  the  fine  coal  with  clay,  and  forming  moulds,  or  balls, 
such  as  we  have  noticed  in  Wales,  and  are  daily  practised  at  Liege,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  in  the  Chinese  cities,  should  be  more  generally  adopted. 
Thus,  <<at  less  than  half  the  price  of  large  coal,  it  will  be  seen,  that  these 
balls  give  out,  in  an  open  grate,  an  intense  and  long-continued,  radiant  beat, 
very  superior  to  what  new  coals  afford.  If  some  speculative  London 
brickmaker  would  import  a  cargo  of  the  Newcastle  small  coals,  make  it  up 
into  balls,  and  then  show,  by  experiment,  that  as  much  heat  could  be  got 
from  a  ton  of  clay  coal  balls,  as  from  a  ton  of  large  coal,  and  that  they  oould 
be  sold  at  less  than  half  the  cost,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  demand 
would  arise  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Newcastle  small  coal,  now  so  improvi> 
dently  wasted."* 

Precisely  the  same  system  is  pursued  in  Flanders,  and  in  several  parts  of 
Germany,  particularly  in  the  Duchies  of  Juliers  and  Bergens. 

In  an  address  to  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Society  of  Cornwall,  Dr.  Buck- 
land  adverted  to  the  waste  of  fine  coal,  even  at  the  places  of  consumptioo; 
and  instanced  the  experiments  on  the  rejected  rubbish  of  coal  at  the  dock 
yard  at  Woolwich. 

They  proved  that  an  absolute  increase  of  one  third  of  power  might  be 
gained :  that  is,  that  every  2001bs.  of  small  coal,  prepared  in  the  manner 
suggested,  tratdd  do  the  work  o/* 300/65.  of  the  best  Newcastle  coal;  as  trivd 
more  than  twenty  times  on  the  steam  engines  at  Woolwich,  and  attested  by 
the  government  officers. 

*  Bridgewater  Treatitt. 
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This  dust  and  rubbish,  which,  near  Newcastle,  is  thrown  awaj,  or  laid 
upon  roads  as  gravel,  or  is  burned  to  get  rid  of  it,  to  the  extent  of  more  tlian 
500,000  tons  annually,  if  formed  into  a  compost  of  rirer  mud,  quick-lime» 
and  gas-tar,  would  adhere  together,  and  form  a  breccia ;  and  when  made 
op  into  hrickMkt  pieces^  would  be  excellently  adapted  for  stowage.  Thus  a 
vessel,  with  room  for  two  weeks'  store  of  Newcastle  coal,  miffht  carry  pr^ 
pared  fuel  enough  for  three  weeks.  The  attention  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion has  been  called  to  this  subject.* 

In  183i^,  another  patent  was  obtained  by  Joyce  and  others^  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  fuel,  from  coal  dust,  &c. 

For  additional  notes  on  Prepared  Fuel,  see  under  the  heads  China,  Hol- 
land, dtc. 

Another  patent  fuel,  called  Ifylom's,  was  announced,  March  %  1844. 
This  fuel  is  described  as  resembling  a  large  brick,  whose  composition  is  as 
follows : 

Peat  and  Coal  Tar  are  boiled  together,  in  about  equal  proportions, 
and  the  composition,  when  cold,  is  ground  to  powder.  This  powder  is 
mixed  with  coed  dust,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  250  degrees ;  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  same  powder  is  mixed  with  the  coal  as  a  flux  ;  and  when 
the  materials  are  intimately  combined,  the  mouldy  are  filled,  and  placed 
under  hydraulic  presses.  A  pressure  of  ten  tons  squeezes  the  mixture  into 
the  form  of  a  brick,  13  inches  x6x4  inches,  weighing  ISIbs.  each,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  coal. 

This  fuel  is  adapted  to  steam  navigation.  It  is  free  from  smell,  and  will 
sustain  upwards  of  500  degrees  of  heat  without  even  soflening.  It  burns 
freely;  leaves  but  little  ashes;  has 25  per  cent  more  heating  power  than 
coal ;  occupies,  weight  for  weight,  a  third  less  space  than  coal,  4nd  is  im- 
pervious to  wet  f  In  districts  where  peat  is  plentiful  the  proportions  of 
coal  and  peat  may  be  reversed.  One  of  the  objects  proposed  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  artificial  fuel,  is  the  employment  of  large  quantities  of  small 
coal,  such  as  is  accumulated  around  every  colliery,  and  which  otherwise 
would  be  entirely  wasted  and  unprofitable. 

This  patent  invention  or  composition,  is  due  to  M.  Marchal,  of  Brussels. 
By  the  Mining  Journal  of  May  31,  1845,  we  perceive  that  upwards  of  600 
tons  of  Wylam's  patent  fuel  are  manufactured  weekly. 

Dr.  Muhun's  Patent  Fuel. — Again  another  artificial  combustible,  under 
the  above  title,  was  announced  during  the  year  1844. 

The  merit  of  this  fuel,  is  asserted  to  be  in  the  compactness  of  form ;  it 
being  less  bulky  for  stowage,  by  fifty  per  cent,  than  bituminous  coal  or  an- 
thracite. The  patentee  announces  a  saving  in  cost  of  from  forty  to  fiAy  per 
cent,  at  least  Its  power  of  generating  steam  is  less  than  one  half  the  time 
now  required  by  other  combustibles  in  common  use.  No  oxidation  of  the 
bars  is  produced,  nor  injury  to  the  boilers ;  neither  does  any  smoke  or  dust 
escape.  We  have  not  the  details  of  the  ingredients.  Of  course,  as  the 
statements  regarding  this  and  the  foregoing,  are  mainly  derived  from  the 
parties  interested,  we  are  unable  to  corroborate  them ;  but  we  can  perceive 
no  improbability  in  either.| 

Another  project  was  announced  in  May,  1845,  and  a  company  projected. 
The  prospectus  of  this  company  furnishes  some  details  respecting  this  com- 

*  Mining  Reriew,  1839,  p.  165.  t  BTiiiiiig  Joonwl,  Mtfoh  S,  1844. 

X  Mining  Journal,  March  9,  1844. 
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buttible  subsUitce.  The  iotention  is  that  of  Mr.  Warlich,  who,  "hj  the 
applicatioa  of  an  unparalleled  degree  of  heat  in  the  manufaclore,  through 
the  medium  of  retorts,  renders  it  harder  than  anjr  fuel  ever  before  produeetL** 
ll  appears  that  this  fuel  is  prepared  from  the  small  refuse  coal,  and  \ 
ings»  of  which  such  an  enormous  nud  daily  accumulating  quaoiitj 
her  the  various  collieries  of  Great  Britain. 

Bj  order  of  the  Admiralty,  150  tons  of  this  fuel  were  taken  oot  by  the 
exploring  vessels  which  proceeded  towards  the  North  Pole. 

It  is  asserted  to  be  from  20  to  25  per  cent  more  powerful  than  the  coal 
from  which  it  is  made:  and  that,  that  which  is  made  of  Welsh  steam  coal  is 
the  most  powerful  fuel  which  has  ever  been  produced.  With  respect  to  slow- 
age,  it  occupies  only  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  cubic  feet  per  ton ;  where- 
as the  general  allowance  for  the  stowage  of  coals,  by  government  and  ship- 
owners, is  from  forty-three  to  forty-eight  cubic  feet  per  ton.  76  tcma  of 
this  fuel,  it  is  asserted,  will  go  as  far  as  100  tons  of  the  coal  from  which  it 
is  made.  Consequently  there  is  24  per  cent,  of  saving  of  expense,  besides 
33  per  cent,  saved  in  stowage. 

To  the  foregoing  list  of  artificial  fuels  we  have  to  add  yet  another  variety, 
announced  under  the  name  of  "Corke's  Economic  Fking"  It  is  prepared 
from  the  small  refuse  coal,  of  which  such  immense  quantities  are  acconra- 
lated  around  the  English  collieries,  and  is  designed  lor  burning  in  grates, 
and  for  other  domestic  purposes,  being  professedly  considerably  cheaper 
than  coal. 

There  was  also  enrolled,  in  November,  1845,  another  description  of 
Patent  Fuel,  called  "Ransomks,^^  whereby  blocks  of  this  substance  were 
formed  of  small  coal,  cemented  by  a  siliceous  admixture. 

**StirUn^*s  Patent  Fuel"  is  of  yet  more  recent  date.  By  a  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished in  1846,  we  are  apprised  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  this  compound, 
by  Professor  Schaf  haeutl.  This  manufacture  renders  valuable,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  all  the  small  coal,  which  had,  until  lately,  accumulated  at  the 
pit's  mouth,  and  in  many  cases,  had  become  an  annoyance.  The  result  of 
the  snalysis  shows  this  artificial  fuel  to  contain  86.21  per  cent  of  carbon, 
and  5.30  of  hydrogen ;  which  proportions  insure  a  greater  calorific  power 
than  that  of  the  coal  from  which  it  is  prepared.  The  proportionate  weight 
and  bulk  occupied  by  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  voyage  of  a  large  Atlantic 

steamer  are  thus  stated : 

* 

Coal  for  20  days,  750  tons,  occupying  33,750  cubic  ft. 

Artificial  fuel,  in  bricks,  for  20  days,    566    "  "        18,395      •« 

Saving  in  weight,  184    **    and  space,  15,355*    ** 

Prepared  coal  dust  in  France. — The  Toulonnais  mentions  certain  expert 
iments,  of  great  interest,  conducted  in  1844,  at  the  arsenal  of  Toulon,  which 
are  supposed  to  promise  a  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the  French 
government.  M.  Grandjeau  de  Fouchy,  captain  of  a  corvette,  by  a  disco- 
very of  bis  own,  has  been  transferring  coal  dust,  of  no  use  whatever,  into 
blocks  of  coal.  The  ton  of  coal,  prepared  afler  his  method,  will  only  cost 
nine  francs,  whilst  the  English  coal  is  selling  at  Toulon  for  twenty-two 
franos.t 

•  MUUng  Joaroal,  March  88,  1844.  t  Ibid.,  Nov.  S,  1844. 
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Taan. 

FnrBaceo. 

Aooual  pro. 
dnctioo  of  Pif 
Iron  in  toni. 

Avorafo  to 
each  fnrnaoo 
annnallj. 

In  blast. 

Out  of 
blam. 

Total. 

1806 
1823 
1838 
1830 
1836 
1839 
1841 

36 
72 
90 
113 

130 
163 

U 

47 

75.601 
183,325 
379,513 
877,643 
854,919 
560»000 

Toot. 
3,100 
3,533 
3,105 
3,457 

4.501 

We  have  not  the  full  returns  for  1846,  but  the  six  principal  ports  export- 
ed 498,517. 

In  184]  Sir  John  Guest  stated  the  iron  trade  of  his  district  [Olaaiorgan 
and  Monmouth]  employed  at  least  50,000  persons,  and  furnished  suMia- 
tence  to  100,000; 
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Coal  is  ascertained  to  prevail  in  seventeen  counties  in  Ireland.*  Of  the 
four  principal  coal  districts,  two  of  them  are  bituminous  or  blazing  coal, 
and  two  contain  carbonaceous  or  stone  coal,  the  slaty  glantz  coal  of  Wer- 
ner; anthracite,  chiefly  in  the  common  form  of  culm. 

The  first  bituminous  coal  district,  that  of  Qmnaught  is,  just  now,  veiy 
imperfectly  known  ;  yet  it  will  evidently  have  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  future  interests  of  Ireland. 

The  second  or  Uister  coal  district  is  smaller,  but  has  been  little  investi- 
gated.    Its  coal  is  of  the  blazing  or  bituminous  quality. 

The  Antrim  coal-field  is  also  bituminous,  as  are  those  of  the  counties  of 
Cavan,  Monaghan,  northern  and  southern  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh.  The 
coal  district  of  the  county  Antrim  was  leased  in  1840,  by  ordet  of  the 
court  of  chancery.  It  contains  seams  which  are  nine  feet  in  thickness,  ex- 
tending over  7000  acres,  and  promises  a  complete  supply  to  the  cities  of 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Dundalk,  and  the  north-east  and  north-wesi 
portions  of  Ireland. 

Anthracite  occurs  in  prolonged  basins  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Oare  and  . 
Tipperary.     The   Leinster  anthracite  occupies  three  districts,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  limestone  formation,  in  portions  of  Kilken- 
ny, Queen's  county,  and  Carlow.    The  Munster  district  is  also  anthracite. 

*  Grifftbt. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  abundance  of  coal  which  Ireland  poBBcaaeg, 
and  which  is  distribnted  throughout  almost  all  parts  of  the  island,  yet  her 
capital  and  principal  cities  and  ports  have  hitherto  depended  upon  Great 
Britain  for  their  supplies  of  mineral  fuel,  both  for  domestic  and  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  actual 
circumstances,  it  appears  scarcely  credible  that  tbia  fine  country  has  made 
so  little  use  of  the  resources  which  have  so  bountifully  been  bestowed  upon 
her.  Among  other  pauses,  not  political,  which  perpetuate  this  state  of 
things,  is  the  extraordinary  facility  and  cheapness  with  which  the  ports  of 
Ireland  can  be  supplied  from  the  principal  ^^^^1*1^  coal-fields  of  Great 
Britain.  The  cost  of  shipping  these  coals  across  the  channel  being  so  much 
less  expensive  than  by  inland  modes  of  transportation,  such  as  they  were, 
has  been  heretofore  prejudicial  to  the  separate  interests  of  Ireland,  by  pie- 
Tenting  the  employment  of  her  population  in  that  species  of  industry  which 
baa  been  so  singularly  profitable  to  Great  Britain.*  The  consumers,  in  the 
ports  and  towns,  have,  however,  no  ground  to  complain ;  in  as  much  as  they 
m  no  other  way,  could  procure  their  fuel  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  Yet  we  can 
scarcely  coincide  with  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  that  **  there  is  no  vein 
of  coal  yet  discovered  in  Ireland,  which  can  come  into  general  consump- 
tion."! 

The  projected  railroads  in  Ireland  will  greatly  facilitate  the  transportation 
and  the  supply  of  coals  from  the  heretofore  un worked  beds  in  this  country; 
of  which  beds,  one  alone,  according  to  Dr.  Warner,  is  capable  of  supplying 
the  whole  island.|  In  anticipation  of  this  event,  new  coal  mines  have 
already  been  opened  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Tipperary.  We  know 
also  that,  for  several  years  past,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  Irish  coals  in  the  city  of  Dublin.^ 

It  is  stated,  by  the  Irish  Railway  Commissioners,  that  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  of  the  northern  districts  are  inferior,  both  in  productiveness  and 
in  purity,  to  those  of  Great  Britain ;  but  that  the  anthracitous  districts  of 
the  south  are  sufiiciently  extensive,  and  abounding  in  that  description  of 
coal,  which,  though  less  agreeable  than  the  bituminous  for  domestic  use,  is 
most  valuable  in  all  cases  where  a  strong  and  steady  heat  is  required. 

Royahies,  Oakagt,  Rent  or  Landlord's  Dutp  formerly  reached  as  high 
as  one  twelfth,  and  even  one  seventh ;  now  it  is  seldom  higher  than  one 
twentieth,  and  rarely  exceeds  a  sixteenth,  of  the  produce.  The  old  system 
of  extravagant  rates  of  rent  or  royalty,  was  productive  of  prejudicial  influ- 
ence on  the  prosperity  of  the  coal  mines,  and  has  been,  of  necessity, 
abandoned ;  as  being  too  burdensome,  and  as  giving  too  large  a  share  to  the 
landowner.  The  removal  of  these  high  charges  has  given  a  stimulus  to 
mining,  whether  of  coal  or  of  the  metallic  ores,  in  Ireland,  and  has  estab- 
lished rents  on  a  more  appropriate  basis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sufficient 
encouragement  will  be  afforded  to  the  Irish  population,  to  enable  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  resources  now  lying  dormant  and  unaj^mipriated 
beneath  their  feet. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  advert  to  the  causes  which,  in  that  country,  have 
paralyzed  so  long  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  in  Britain  is  so  active.  <*A 
notion  generally  prevails  in  the  latter  country,"  observes  Mr.  McCulloch, 
**  that  the  Irish  poor  are  extremely  ignorant     But  this  is  by  no  means  the 

*  The  tame  eoaditioa  of  things  tm)  the  tame  remarkt  tppW  to  irea  maktiff. 

t  Wtkefleld*0  tccoent  oflreJtiid,  Vol.  I.  p.  621. 

t  Dr  Waroer't  History  of  Ireland. 

%  Dublin  Mercantile  Advertiser,  Nov.  1846. 
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case.  If  elementary  knowledge,  or  the  being  aUe  to  read,  write,  and  per- 
form ordinary  arithmetical  operations,  he  regarded  as  edncation,  it-is  metre 
generally  diffused  in  Ireland  than  in  England."  **  Where,"  asks  Mr.  Bteheno, 
**could  the  Ordinance  surveyors  find  persons  amons  the  hwtsl  ela$$,  to  calcit- 
late  the  sides  and  aireas  of  their  triangles,  at  a  half  penny  a  triangle,  as  they 
do  in  Ireland,  and  abundance  of  them  V'^ 

For  further  notes  on  the  subject  of  rents  or  royalties,  see  under  the  re- 
spective heads  of  Wales,  England,  Continental  Europe,  and  the  United 
States. 

Imports  of  coal  into  Ireland. — ^The  principal  foreign  sources  which  ha?e 
contributed  mineral  fuel  to  this  country,  are,  from  Scotland,  through  the 
Ayrshire  ports ;  from  England,  chiefly  from  Whitehaven  and  Liverpool  -,  firom 
South  Wales,  by  means  of  various  ports  along  the  Bristol  Channel ;  while 
the  coals  of  North  Wales  are  forwarded  chiefly  from  Chester.  DuUio  has 
heretofore  derived  her  supply  of  the  best  bituminous  coal  mainly  firom  White- 
haven and  Liverpool.  A  small  amount  of  stone  coal  or  anthracite  is  also 
imported.  The  proportion  and  species  of  coal  furnished  to  Dublin  from 
the  principal  sources  in  1828,  are  stated  below.  The  first  date  is  somewhat 
remote,  but  the  return  will  serve  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

Tom.  Todi  Tooi  Tom 

in  IS28.       in  1836.       in  1844. 
From  Whitehaven,  237,150  ) 

From  NewcasUe,  24,492  [  English  Coals,  319,748  349,230  500,000 
From  Lancashire,       58,106  j 

Scotch      "        135,064 
N.  d6  S.  Wales,  163,738 


Imported  into  Dublin,  618,550 

The  other  Irish  ports  received  in  addition,     179,020 

Total  in  1828,  797,570 

The  original  returns  are  made  in  chaldrons  of  25}  cwt  each,  which  we 
have  reduced  to  the  common  denomination  of  Tons. 

The  south  coast  of  Ireland  is  mainly  supplied  with  Wdsh  coal,  shipped 
at  Newport,  except  a  little  from  Swansea  and  Cardiff,  together  with  some 
anthracite  or  culm,  for  burning  lime. 

ff.   d,       per  ton. 
Prices,— In  1841  Whitehaven  bituminous  coal,  at  Belfast  12  0  ==  92.90 
In  1842  "  "  "        Dublin  13  0  =  93.12 

"        In  1844  «  "  "  "       12  0  =  •2.90 

In  1845  "  "  "  «'        19  3  =  W-Oa 

The  advance  in  1845,  being  full  50  per  cent.,  was  owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  coal  for  making  iron,  and  for  locomotive  power,  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Table  of  annuai  importations  of  Coal  from  Great  Britain.f 


Yeari. 

Tom. 

Teira. 

Tom. 

181i) 

669.660 

1826 

779,584 

1820 

606,410 

1828 

797,570 

1822 

694,024 

1829 

840.246 

1824 

691,420 

1835 

1,001,373 

1826 

738,453 

*  Mr.  BicheDO>0  Report  on  Poor  Ltwa,  fw  41. 

t  Pirlimenttry  returns  of  revenae,  commerce,  lee. 
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Import  duty.— VniW  1830,  there  was  imposed  a  duty  of  6f .  a  chaMroQ  on 
sea-borne  coals;  also  a  coasting  duty  of  Is.  7J(/.  per  ton.  These  are  dis- 
continued. There  remsined  a  quayage  rate  of  2dL  per  toD|  and  a  toll  of 
4dl  per  ton,  as  a  compensation  to  meters. 

Exportation, — There  is  a  small  export  of  coal  to  foreign  parts,  of  wfakk 
the  following  is  an  abstract. 


Tetn. 

Tons. 

Teara. 

Tons. 

Iti33 

3,946 

1838 

2,579 

1834 

4,079 

1839 

3,715 

1835 

2,695 

1840 

8,651 

1836 

3,944 

1841 

6.140 

1837 

3,410 

Tabk  of  British  Coals  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  Ireland. —  TVi- 

enmal  averages,^ 

Average  of  three  years,  ending 


TMn. 

Tom. 

1700 

338.934 

1800 

362.499 

1810 

491.374 

1820 

675.910 

1826 

711,876 

1830 

796,778 

1832 

851.424 

Average  of  two  years,  ending 

XLI.  ANTRIM,  OR  BALLTCAJBTLE  COAL-FIELD. 

This  area,  occupying  the  extreme  north-east  extremity  of  Ireland, — has 
been  described  by  Mr.  Bryce  in  the  Trans.  Geol.  Society,  ?ol.  v.,  also  by 
Mr.  Griffiths,  and  since  by  other  geologists.  At  that  time  the  coal  was  not 
extensively  worked,  although  it  was  formerly.  This  area  is  surrounded  by 
trap  rocks,  which  are  newer  than  the  chalk  upon  which  they  rest. 

Some  details  of  the  coal-field  were  published  in  1816,  by  Dr.  Berger,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Conybeare.  They  state  the  quality  to  be  of  the  kind  called 
slate  coal.  The  vein  then  worked  near  Ballycastle  was  four  and  a  half 
feet  thick.t  The  coal  measures  underlie  the  columnar  basalt  at  Fairhead, 
and  the  Gab  colliery  here  is  the  most  extensive  and  advantageous.  Formerly 
the  Ballycastle  collieries  used  to  send  from  ten  to  fif\een  thousand  tons 
yearly  to  market :  in  1816,  it  was  not  more  than  two  thousand  tons.  "  Owing 
to  prejudice,  I  believe,  the  country  people  prefer  burning  turf  rather  than 
coals,  though  ultimately  more  expensive." 

Near  Gab  Cliff  colleries,  the  coal  is  intersected,  almost  at  right  angles,  by 
a  trap  dyke,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  convert  the  bituminous  coal  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  on  each  side,  to  the  condition  of  cinder,  coke,  or 
anthracite. 

A  newspaper  paragraph,  represents  the  bituminous  coal  of  a  large  tract 
in  this  district,  as  being  nine  feet  thick ;  an  evident  exaggeration.!  Our 
opinion,  we  perceive,  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Mining 
Journal,  who  has  authority  for  stating  that  the  coal  seam  is  only  three  feet 
thick ;    very  slaty,   and    principally  used  for  burning  lime ;  as,  from  the 

*  Parliamentary  Retams. 

t  Dr.  Berger — in  1816 — with  map,  and  naroeroua  aectiona  in  Geol.  Trans.,  Vol.  Ill.y  old 
•cries.  |  Dublin  Mail,  1840. 
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abundance  of  turf  in  the  neighbourhood  no  one  thinks  of  using  ooal.    The 
only  other  coal  seam,  near  Ballycastle,  is  an  eighteen  inch  one.* 

The  Antrim  coal-field  occupies  the  country  on  both  sides  of  Fair  Head. 
The  colleries  have  been  wrought  at  a  very  remote  period,  but  no  ooal  was 
raised  at  the  time  of  the  Railway  Commissioners'  Report,  in  1838;  owing 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  working  to  the  dip  of  the  old  excavations,  ani 
partly  from  the  want  of  a  safe  harbor  for  shipping.t 

XLII.  ULSTER,  COUNTY  OF  TYRONE— DUN6ANN0N  BITUBHNOUS  COAL  BASIN. 

Dr.  Berger  appears  among  the  earliest  geological  writers  on  the  north  of 
Ireland.  At  that  time,  the  limits  of  this  coal-field  were  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  the  writer  does  not  attempt  to  define  ihem.  Horses  were  the 
only  power  employed.  The  greatest  depth  of  pits  was  seventy-five  yards* 
and  only  thirteen  tons  of  coal  were  raised  in  a  day  at  the  principal  shaft 
Several  seams  occur,  the  msin  one  being  six  feet  thick;  but  the  .coal  does 
not  cake,  and  the  six  feet  vein  alluded  to,  is  denominsted  cannel  ooal.|  * 

Area  about  two  hundred  and  fifly  square  miles.  Althoagh  small,  this 
district  is  much  richer  in  valuable  beds  than  any  other  in  Ireland.  In  1838, 
nine  workable  seams  were  known ;  varying  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  thick* 
ness.  At  Coal  Island,  six  beds  have  been  discovered  and  worked,  with 
various  success,  during  the  last  century  ;  but  the  stratification  is  so  imper- 
fect, and  the  consequent  difficulty  and  expense  of  working  the  mines  ha?e 
been  so  great,  that  the  adventurers  have  seldom  obtained  any  considerable 
profit  from  them.^ 

It  was  announced,  in  1846,  that  an  exceedingly  fine  bed  of  bituminous 
coal  was  dbcovered  near  Tyrone,  which  bed  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
thick. 

XLIII.  TYRONE  COUNTY, 

A  small  area  of  coal  lies  to  the  west  of  this,  in  Ulster  Profince,  supposed 
about  fifteen  square  miles. 

XLIV.  ULSTER,  MONAGHAN  COUNTY. 

An  area  of  coal  of  about  two  hundred  square  miles.  The  coal-field  of 
Carrickmacross  rests  upon  a  small  tract  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The 
seams  have  not,  heretofore,  been  considered  thick  enough  to  be  worked  to 

advantage. 

XLV.    CAVAN  COUNTY. 

A  small  patch  of  coal  measures  lies  to  the  south  of  this,  containing  about 
fifteen  square  miles. 

XLVL    ^EITRIM  COUNTY  BITUMINOUS  COAL  DISTRICT,  PROVINCE  OF 

CONNAUGHT. 

But  little  has  been  publicly  made  known  of  this  region,  and  the  area, 
therefore,  must  be  only  approximately  estimated,  as  approaching  to  three 
hundred  square  miles. 

*  Mr.  — cotint,  in  Mining  Journnl,  Vol.  X.  p.  $1.  t  Railway  Report,  1838. 

\   From  Geol.  Soc.  London,  1816,  Vol.  III. 

i  Second  Report  of  the  Iritb  Railway  CommitaioBen. 
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Mr.  Griffith  has  gif en  a  sketch  of  this  coal-field. 

It  is  thought  that  after  the  Leinster  and  Munster  districts,  this  is  the  i 
imporunt  in  Ireland,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  facilities  it  pu*- 
sesses  fur  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Seams  of  coal  and  ironstone  occur  in  the  north  part  of  the  counlj  of 
Roscommon,  to  the  west  of  Lough  Allen.  **  These  had  been  occasionally 
wrought  to  some  extent,  for  a  considerable  period,  but  in  general  to  the 
heavy  loss  of  those  by  whom  the  works. were  carried  on.  It  was,  howerer, 
contended  that  this  happened  from  the  want  of  capital,  or  want  of  skill  oq 
the  part  of  those  employed,  and  the  most  exaggerated  and  delusi?e  accounts 
were,  at  the  same  time,  published  of  the  value  of  the  mines.  At  length, 
during  the  memorable  year  1825,  three  companies  were  formed  for  working 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  at  Arigna  and  other  places  in  this  county.  One  of 
these  companies  after  examining  the  ground,  prudently  declined  proceed* 
ing  any  further.  The  energies  of  another  were  paralyzed  by  the  fraud, 
jobbing,  and  mismanagement  of  some  of  its  directors  and  agents ;  and  the 
third,  (the  Irish  Mining  Company,)  an  enterprising  and  well-conducted 
association,  ultimately  al^ndoned  the  undertaking ;  their  collieries  haf  in£ 
proved,  if  not  absolutely  worthless,  not  worth  the  cost  of  working  tbem."* 
We  believe  that  one  of  these  abandoned  undertakings  has  b^n  latdy 
resumed. 

In  a  paper,  addressed  to  the  Geological  Society,  by  Sir  P.  Egerton,  in  183^1, 
the  author  describes  certain  organic  remains,  obtained  from  the  lower  shale 
beds  of  the  Connaught  coal-field. 

This  coal  district  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lough  Allen,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Shannon,  and  comprehends  portions  of  the  coootiet  of 
Roecommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo.  According  to  tbe^  description  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  it  consists  of  a  group  of  hills  of  considerable 
elevation.  The  coal  occurs  in  detached  basins,  near  the  summits  of  some 
of  the  hills.  It  has  never  been  extensively  wrpught ;  and  as  there  is  only 
one  workable  bed  known,  varying  in  thickness  from  two  to  three  feet,  it  is 
not  probable  that  many  large  collieries  will  be  esublisbed  here.  The  Arigna 
iron  works  have  been  lately  at  work ;  and  cast-iron  of  excellent  quality 
is  made  there,  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  coal,  though  thin,  is  well 
adapted  for  the  smelting  of  iron :  the  ironstone  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  lime- 
stone is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood.t 

This  iron  work,  although  recently  established,  is,  we  believe,  the  first  in 
which  iron  has  been  smelted  by  means  of  mineral  coal  in  Ireland.  The 
earliest  iron  mine  put  in  work  in  that  country,  was  in  the  year  1603.  Astha 
process  of  smelting  was  conducted  by  charcoal  fuel  alone,  the  supply  was 
soon  discovered  to  be  inadequate.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1700,  there 
was  an  extinction  of  this  manufacture  in  Ireland,  for  want  of  timber4 

XLVII.    THE  LEINSTER  OR  KILKENNY  COAL  DISTRICT. 

The  principal  anthracite  or  carbonaceous  region.  It  is  divided  into  three 
or  four  parts  or  basins,  by  intervening  mountain  limestone.  They  are  situa- 
ted principally  in  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Queen's  counties;  stretching  into 
Tipperary  in  Munster. 

Like  the  great  coal-fields  of  England,  these  rest  upon  mountain  limestone; 
but  the  coal  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  Englisli  coals;  or  rather 

*  Weld*t  Survey  of  Rotcommon,  p.  664. 

I  Second  Report  of  Irith  Ruilwty  CommiMioBtra,  1838, 

t  Midlaod  Mining  Committion,  Fiitt  Report^  184S»  p.  17. 
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was  its  original  character,  like  that  of  South  Wales,  which  time  has  ahown 
to  be  of  tlie  very  best  description. 

This  district  contains,  according  to  the  Railway  Commissioiiers'  Report, 
seven  workable  beds  of  coa),  regularly  stratified.  The  collieriea  have  been 
worked  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  produced,  in  1898,  about  120^000  tons 
of  coal  lind  culm.  The  former  is  used  for  domestic  purposes*  and  malting, 
the  latter  for  burning  lime.  The  upper  beds,  which  are  the  purest,  are 
now  nearly  exhausted ;  but  three  of  the  lower  seams,  which  aie  very  extern 
sive,  have  never  been  worked.* 

Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Dunn  agree  in  there  being  eight  beds  of  coal  here, 
between  the  surface  and  the  mounuin  limestone.  T^e  latter  is  estimated 
at  500  fathoms  in  thickness,  reposing  upon  granite.  The  eight  coal  beds 
make  up  an  aggregate  thickness  of  near  23  feet 

XLVIII.    THE  CARLOW  OR  CASTLE  COMBER  COAL-FIELD,  IN  QUEEN'S  AND 
KILKENNY  COUNTIES,  LEINSTER. 

Anthracite. — The  coal  mines  of  Castle  Comber  or  Comer,  are  about  sixty 
miles  south-west  of  Dublin.  The  coal  burns  with  extreme  frcility,  and 
without  producing  smoke ;  but  it  is  full  of  sulphur,  and  gives  out  a  blue 
flame,  with  a  very  pungent  odour,  from  the  abundance  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Another  mine  is  that  of  Ydof,  province  of  Leinster,  the  first  which  was 
discovered  in  Ireland ;  the  coal  is  so  abundant  as  to  supply  all  the  neigh- 
bouring district.  It  is  very  heavy,  burning  in  the  manner  of  charcoal,  but 
maintaining  the  fire  much  longer.f 

The  Castle  Comer  coal-field,  in  Kilkenny,  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Griffith,  in  1814,  and. more  recently  [1844]  by  Mr.  Dunn.  The  seams, 
which  are  known  by  tHename  "  Kilkenny  coal,"  are  three  and  four  feet  thick, 
and  consist  of  anthracite.     Its  specific  gravity  is  from  ]  .500  to  1 .600. 

The  annual  raisings  in  the  Leinster  coal  district  were,  according  to  Mn 
Griffith,— 

Of  anthracite,  70,000  tons ;  price  at  the  pit's  mouth,  205.  per  tonn94.84 
Soa  coal  or  culm,  100,000  tons;     <<  '*  5s.  per tonn9l.21 

Castle  Comer. — The  best  seams  of  Kilkenny  coal  occupy  5,000  acres  of 
the  Castle  Comer  Estate.  It  is  sent  to  Londonderry,  Cork,  Walerfbrd, 
Limerick,  Dublin,  &c.,  by  various  channels.:^  Mr.  Dunn  states  that,  not- 
withstanding the  high  price  of  this  coal,  the  wants  of  the  country  always 
absorbed  it.  Whilst  the  Swansea  coal  cost  65.  [$1.44]  and  some  other  of 
the  Welsh  coal  not  above  half  that  sum  at  the  mines,  the  Castle  Comer  coal 
cost  I85.  [$4.36]  per  ton  at  the  pits,  in  1844  ;  at  the  same  time  its  durability 
may  be  stated  at  half  as  strong  again  as  that  of  Swansea.  The  smoke  from 
this  coal  is  highly  sulphureous ;  and  being  heavier  than  common  air,  it  is  very 
offensive  in  houses  if  not  carried  properly  away. 

This  anthracite  was  previously  sold  at  the  pits  for  205.  [$4.84]  per  ton, 
and  culm  sold  for  ISd.  per  kish  or  barrel=45.  6d,  [$1.10]  per  ton;  being 
greatly  used  by  poor  people  in  making  up  "clay  balls." 

In  1827,  Mr.  Dunn  was  deputed  to  examine  the  property,  now  greatly 
depreciated,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  capable  of  improvement.  There 
were  then  about  60  pits  working,  which  were  seldom  more  than  100  yards 
from  each  other.    "  Some  idea,"  adds  Mr.  Dunn,  *<  may  be  formed  of  the 

*  Second  Report  of  the  Irish  Railway  ComniMiooeri,  1838. 
t  Trmite  de  Peelairmge  ta  Gat, par  Pelonae  pere,  Paria,  1838. 
%  Mr.  Griffith'!  Geology  of  Um  Leiatter  ooal  diatriot,  1814. 
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manner  in  which  the  colliery  had  heen  worked,  when  I  slate  that,  from  &n/t 
to  last,  not  less  than  1200  shafls  have  been  sunk  upon  the  property." 

At  this  time  the  best  coal  sold  for  I6s,  8d,  and  the  culm  at  3f.  id.  per 
ton,  and  in  1829,  ISs.  per  ton,  [$3.12]  coal. 

Produce  of  these  Castle  Comer  mines: — In  1828,  48,004  tons  coal  and 
calm;  in  1829,  38,204  tons  do.;  in  1830,  30,545  tons  do. 

In  1833,  the  coal  proving  deficient,  both  in  quantity  and  qoality,  the 
arrangements  were  broken  up,  and  the  mine  abandoned. 

The  Grand  Canal  Company's  colliery  at  Donane,  in  Queen's  coonty,  is 
now  working  with  greater  success.  The  Rushe's  colliery  has  been  lately 
founded  by  an  English  company. 

Prices  in  1843.— Coal,  125.  [82.901— Culm,  35.  4i/.  rf0.80  ]  At 
Donane  and  Castle  Comer,  155.  [$3.()3]— Culm,  55.  [•1.30.]  Col- 
lier's wages,  25.as$0.48  per  day — Banksmen's  wages,  I5.  \Ui,^w38  per 
day.  Engine  men,  I5.  6J.  to  I5.  9d!.3>$0.40  per  day — at  Rushe's  Collierj, 
being  higher  wages  at  this  place  than  at  any  of  the  neighbouring  collieries.* 

At  the  same  time,  1843,  coal  miners'  wages  at  Bilston,  in  the  South  Stat 
fordshire  coal-field,  were  25.  6d.  to  35.»90.60  to  $0.72  per  day.t 

In  1847,  a  good  seam  of  coal,  three  feet  two  inches  thick,  was  dtseofeied 
on  the  lands  of  Blandsford,  in  Queen's  county. 

Coal  or  Anthracite  in  Basalt. — At  Fairhead,  county  of  Antrim. 

XLIX.    KILKENNY. 
A  small  field  or  coal  area,  west  of  the  last — not  defined. 

L.    THE   SLIEV-ARDAGH   TIPPERARY,   OR   KILLENAULE   ANTHRACITE 
COAL-FIELD,  CHIEFLY  IN  MUN8TER. 

This  is  an  area  extending  o?er  one  hundred  and  forty  square  miles,  or 
89,600  acres.  It  is  made  up  of  a  numerous  series  of  coal  basins;  each 
firom  fifty  to  seventy  yards  deep,  and  from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
yards  long.  The  coal  of  all  this  district,  as  well  as  of  the  Leinsier  coal 
tract,  is  wholly  anthracite,  blind  coal,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture,  a  strong 
lustre,  and  thin  stratified  structure.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  Coalbrook 
coal  is  1.610.     Fire-damp  is  entirely  unknown  throughout  this  district 

Mr.  Weaver  has  reported  upon  this  coal-field,  in  the  Trans.  Geol.  Society 
of  London ;  but  has  scarcely  furnished,  in  sufficient  abundance,  the  details 
required  for  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  this  region.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  small  amount  of  works  carried  on,  at  the  time,  within  these  limits. 

By  what  we  can  gather  from  a  somewhat  obscure  description,  the  coal 
seams  of  Lismanrock  average  two  feet  thick;  producing  2,352  tons  of  coal 
per  acre,  each.  The  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  at  the  time  of  this 
communication,  1818,  was  I85.  per  ton,  and  of  culm,  65.  8^  per  ion. 

The  three  last  fields  are  generally  comprised  as  "  the  Leiuster  coal  dis* 
Uict"t 

According  to  the  railway  report,  in  1838,  this  coal-field  produced  annu- 
ally, 55,000  tons  of  coal,  and  53,350  tons  of  culm;  total,  10^,350. 

The  principal  collieries  are  situated  at  Colebrook  and  at  Coolquil,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Killenaule.  The  railway  commissioners,  in  their  second 
report,  contemplated  employing  the  anthracite  of  this  region^  for  locomotif  a 
engines. 

*  Mr.  Dann*t  Hiitory  of  the  Coal  Trade,  1844,  p.  145. 

i  Appendix  to  Midland  Mining  Commistioner*!  Report,  1843,  p.  91. 

X  Mr.  Gnffith  on  the  Leinttar  coal  diathct.    Alao  Dann'a  Hiau  of  the  eoal  trads^  p.  140. 
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The  Slievardagh  collieries  in  Tipperary  county  are  now  worked  with  great 
success  and  flattering  prospects.  The  coal  is  said  to  be  of  better  quality 
than  usually  occurs  in  Ireland.  A  railroad  is  projected  into  this  dbtrict, 
which  will  open  a  wide  field  for  its  mineral  resources.* 

LI.    SOUTH  MUNSTER  ANTHRACTE  COAL-FIELD,  IN  LIMERICK  AND  KERRY 

COUNTIES. 

According  to  Mr.  Weaver,  it  is  about  one  thousand  square  miles,  or 
640,000  acres,  in  extent.  Very  little  appears  to  be  known  of  the  number 
of  veins  of  coal  or  culm  it  contains,  or  of  their  thickness,  as  there  has  not 
been  much  demand  for  it,  or  encouragement,  consequently,  to  search  for  it 
Mr.  Weaver  thinks  that  the  coal  seams  are  comparatively  few  in  number  and 
importance.  These  beds  lie  in  every  variety  of  position,  from  horizontal  to 
vertical. 

In  this  region  the  anthracite  is  generally  fragile,  and  hence  is  brought  to 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  small  coal,  bearing  the  common  name  of  culm. 

The  better  portion  of  this  district  has  beds  of  culm,  extending  from  twe 
or  three  feet,  to  ten,  fiAeen,  and  twenty  feet;  subject  to  frequent  expansion 
and  contraction  between  the  walls,  which  sometimes  approach  very  near 
together.  In  the  other  parts,  the  seam^  are  commonly  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  thick,  only ;  consequently,  cannot  be  worked  to  much  profit. 

No  excavations  have  hitherto  [1835]  been  made  to  a  greater  depth  than 
eighty  yards  from  the  surface.  In  so  little  estimation  has  this  quality  of  coal 
been  heretofore  held,  perhaps  from  not  knowing  how  to  burn  it  to  advan* 
tage  in  culinary  operations,  that  English  and  Welsh  bituminous  coals  are 
consumed  in  preference,  even  on  the  borders  and  within  the  limits  of  this 
coal  region.  For  burning  lime,  it  is  in  limited  request;  and  one  colliery 
has  supplied  25,000  tons  annually,  for  that  purpose. 

One  of  Mr.  Weaver's  sections  exhibits  twenty-eight  seams  of  different 
dimensions.! 

Mr.  Ainsworth  has  published  an  account  of  the  cliffs  and  caves  at  Balli- 
bnnnian,  on  the  coast  of  Kerry.  Near  Hunter's  Path,  he  mentions  seven 
beds  of  anthracite,  occurring  in  what  was  then  considered  to  be  transition 
clay  slate,  but  which  is  now  known  to  be  of  no  earlier  date  than  the  regular 
coal  measures  elsewhere. 

Col.  Sykes  has  described  a  part  of  the  same  coast  of  Kerry .^: 

Mr.  Dunn  examined  some  of  the  anthracite  or  culm  beds  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shannon.  At  GUnagower 
he  found  the  beds  12  inches  thick.  The  price  of  this  coal,  which  is  chiefly 
used  for  burning  lime,  was,  in  1843,  Is.  id,  per  barrel,  or  85.b$1.92 
per  ton  at  the  pit.  At  Loughill,  the  culm  is  seldom  more  than  14  inches 
thick.  Here  it  is  sold  for  25.  6^.  per  barrel,  or  l55.=s$3.G3  per  ton  at 
the  pit  Of  course  the  quantity  raised  is  inconsiderable;  but  we  are  told 
that  the  culm  bed  extends  over  a  great  neighbourhood,  and  has  been  very 
little  explored.  The  price  it  commands  shows  the  value  attached  to  it$ 
This  district  is  capable  of  supplying  the  country,  for  centuries  to  come,  with 
abundance  ofculm.ll 

•  Mining  Joarnal,  November,  1845. 

t  Geology  of  the  eaftern  part  of  Ireland.    Alto  Geol.  Trtnt.  Vol.  V.  first 

t  Proce^inga  of  Geological  Society,  Vol.  II.  p.  394. 

^  Donn'a  Hiatory  of  the  coal  trade,  1844,  p.  \0%, 

II  Railway  Commiaaionera'  Report,  1833. 
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LII.    NORTH  BffUNSTER  ANTHRACITE  COAL-FIELD,  IN  CLARE  OOUIITT9 

Is  aboat  five  hundred  square  miles,  or  320,000  acres,  inarea«  Therans 
or  seams  of  coals  are  DOt  uniformly  co-extensive  with  the  coal-measures;  at 
least  they  have  not  been  noticed.  Like  the  southern  coal-field,  these  seams 
are,  for  the  most  part,  thin.  They  lie,  in  general,  flat  or  horizontal.*  Mt. 
Weaver  appears  to  entertain  no  very  favorable  prospect  of  the  productive 
power  of  this  coal  district,  and  thinks  that  much  remains  to  be  done  ^in 
exploration  of  this  hitherto  untrodden  region."  That  period  may  yet  be  Gtf 
distant,  if  we  look  merely  to  a  supply  of  fuel  for  local  consumption;  since 
the  vast  tract  of  peat-bog,  covering  the  mater  part  of  the  coal-field,  and 
extending  from  Mount  Callan  to  Loup  Head,  is  provided  with  an  almost 
inexhaustible  store  of  that  useful  combustible. 

Several  coal  beds  occur  upon  Mount  Callan ;  others  are  exhibited  aloof 
the  shores  of  Mall  bay,  and  in  many  places  in  the  intetior.t 

All  the  coal  of  the  province  of  Munster,  except  that  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  was  once  denominated  **  transition  coal,"  by  Mr.  Weaver,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  true  coal  which  overlaid  the  mountain  limestone,  was  fbond 
in  the  latter  county  alone.}  This  is  adverted  to  in  his  anniversary  address 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  by  Professor  Sedgewick,  who  notes, 
as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Grey  wache  or  transition  series  of 
Ireland,  that  it  contains  beds  of  coal  or  anthracite.^ 

February  4th,  1635,  Mr.  Weaver  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society 
that  he  retracted  the  statement  previously  made,  and  that  he  was  now  ntis- 
fied  that  the  region  contained  the  regular  succession  of  old  red  sandstone, 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  coal  measures.  "  I  am  now,  therefore,** 
he  adds,  **  convinced  that  both  the  North  and  the  South  Munster  coal  tracts 
are  referable  to  the  great  carboniferous  order."|| 

Antrim. — Brawn  coal,  Wood  coal,  JBovey  coal,  Fossil  wood^  or  UgmU^^ 
Accumulations  of  some  or  all  of  these  substances  occur  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  are  valuable  substitutes  for  stone-coal  and  peat  as  fuel.  Great 
quantities  are  found  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Two  beds  of  twenty-five  feet, 
one  of  nine  feet,  and  another  of  eighteen  inches,  have  been  known  and 
worked  for  a  great  many  years,  at  Portmore  and  other  places  on  the  east  side 
of  Lough  Neagh.  Another  bed  of  thirty  inches  has  long  been  worked  at 
Ballinderry,  consisting  of  bituminous  wood,  or  wood  coal.  This  much 
resembles  the  Surturbrand  of  Iceland.  Of  the  same  description  are  aeveiai 
veins  of  four  or  five  feet  thick,  near  Ballintoy,  alternating  with  trap  rocks. 
Although  it  does  not  bum  well,  it  is  an  important  substitute  for  peat.  Also 
at  Killymorris,  near  the  centre  of  the  basaltic  area. 

A  remarkable  circumstance,  in  connection  with  this  species  of  lignite, 
has  long  been  noticed  at  Bengore  Head ;  where  a  considerable  stratum  of 
fossil  wood  is  found  between  the  rows  of  basaltic  pillars.  It  underlies  the 
upper  columnar  trap  in  the  clifis  of  Portnofier,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway.  At  this  place  the  wood  coal  has  the  exterior  surfece  of  some  of 
its  fragments  penetrated  by  small  nests  of  augite,  imperfectly  crystsllixed. 

Mr.  Griflith  states  that  the  tertiary  lignites  of  the  basaltic  reffion  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  exhibit  a  variation,  in  thickness,  of  from  three  feet  to  thirty 
feet  in  the  space  of  100  yards.     At  Lough  Neagh,  these  tertiary  fomatioiis 

*  Jameson*!  Edinbargh  Joarnal,  October,  1830.  t  Pennj  Cyolopadte. 

t  Proceedings  oPthe  Geol.  See.  London,  Vol.  I.  p.  331.        %  Addreee,  I81I1  ftb.  I83U 

ii  Geol.  Proceedings,  Vol.  II.  p.  1 19. 
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attain  a  thickness  of  294  feet;  composed  of  alternations  of  wood  coal,  day 
and  sand.* 

Turf,  (English ;)  Peat,  (Scotch ;)  Torf  (German ;)  Tmerht,  (French ;) 
Turbary,  (a  peat  hog^  from  the  Latin. 

So  excellent,  plentiful  and  cheap  is  this  description  of  fiid  in  Ireland,  that 
our  sketch  would  indeed  be  incomplete  did  we  omit  to  mention  it.  Its  abund- 
ance and  accessibilit  J  to  the  vast  mass  of  the  poorer  dasses,  renders  it  of  no 
small  importance  among  the  natural  resources  of  the  island.  Not  only  is 
it  the  common  fuel  of  the  poor  in  the  interior,  and  indeed  of  all  classes  in 
some  districts,  but  it  is  also  brought  in  barges  by  the  grand  canal,  and  con- 
sumed to  a  great  amount  along  with,  or  instead  of  coal,  in  the  capital  itselft 

So  extensive  is  the  supply  of  peat  in  Ireland,  that  it  has  been  estimated 
to  occupy  one-seventh  of  its  entire  surface.  One  of  the  mosses  of  the 
Shannon  is  described  by  Dr.  Boase  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles. 

The  supposed  deficiency  of  good  coal  in  Ireland  is  less  felt  as  regards 
domestic  than  manufacturing  purposes.  Mr.  John  Classoti,  1845,  has  stated 
that  Ireland  has  two  canals,  running  firom  Dublin,  through  2,0(M),000  acres 
of  turf  ft)og.  He  mentions,  among  other  instances  of  the  value  of  this  com- 
bustible, that  a  distillery  company,  by  the  judicious  management  of  a  bog, 
had  their  steam  power  for  half  the  cost  it  would  have  been  for  coals;  and 
were,  at  the  same  time,  making  an  estate  of  reclaimed  land  for  themselves.:^ 

The  red  peat  bogs,  which  Ibrm  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  this  country, 
are  chiefly  comprised  in  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland.  Unlike  the 
English  mosses,  they  are  rarely  level,  but  undulating ;  and  in  Donegal,  there 
is  a  bog  which  is  completely  diversified  with  hill  and  dale. 

These  bogs  consist  of  moist  vegetable  matter,  containing  a  great  deal  of 
stagnant  water ;  and,  after  heavy  rains,  fogs,  &c.,  sometimes  burst,  and  inun- 
date or  overwhelm  the  adjoining  country.^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1842,  Mr.  GriflHth  illustrated 
the  mode  in  which  he  considered  the  coal  measures  had  been  formed,  by 
describing  the  general  condition  of  the  peat  bogs  of  Iieland.  They  appeared 
to  occupy  basins  which  had  originally  been  lakes,  but  the  peat  moss  had 
grown  up  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  afterwards,  by  capillarity,  rose  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  higher.  The  bases  of  these  bogs  consisted  of  clay,  covered  by 
a  layer  of  peat,  which  is  composed  of  rushes  and  flags.  Above  this  is 
another  bed  of  peat,  closely  resembling  cannel  coal,  possessing  a  amckaidal 
fracture,  and  hard  enough  to  be  worked  into  snuff  boxes.  It  yielded  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  ashes,  and  contained  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron. 

This  bed  was  covered  with  black  peat,  containing  branches  and  twigs  of 
fir  or  pine,  oak,  yew,  and  hazel— only  the  bark  being  left;  and  where  whole 
trees  occurred,  the  roots  were  entirely  gone.  The  surfiice  was  formed  of 
ordinary  bog  moss,  (sphagntm)  nearly  white.  The  whole  amount  of  peat 
in  the  bog  to  which  Mr.  Griffith  referred  would,  he  thought,  form  a  coal 
seam  at  least  three  or  four  feet  thick. || 

We  have  seen  a  recent  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  area  of  peat  land 
in  Ireland  is  now  partially  diminished;  some  of  the  bogs  being  reclaimed 
and  converted  into  arable  land,  and  others  are  exhausted,  drained,  or  dug 
out.fl 

*  Proceedingt  of  the  Britiah  Attociation  id  184S. 
t  Hiatory  ofFosail  fuel.  X  Ibid.,  JanoAry  3d,  1846. 

%  McCullocb'a  Geographical  Gaietteer.    Alto  bit  Sutialioa  oftlM  BritMi  Bapire,  Vol.  I. 
p.  367. 
(I  Meeting  of  the  Britiah  Aaaociation  in  184S. 
f  Miaiog  Joarnal,  October,  1S46. 
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Onmijf  C7are.— The  bog  of  Douragh,  eastward  from  the  Fer^  afibrds 
the  principal  supply  of  turbary  to  Ennis  and  Clare.  The  bogs  in  this  dis- 
trict abound  in  timber.  A  fir  tree,  measuring  thirty-one  to  thirty-eight 
inches  in  diameter,  \ff  sixty-eight  feet  in  length,  was  some  time  since  nised 
from  a  bog  near  Kilrush.  The  mode  of  finding  bog-timber  is  rather  remark- 
able. It  is  ascertained  that  the  dew  does  not  lie  on  the  part  of  the  bog 
immediately  above  a  tree,  as  it  does  elsewhere.  Its  position  can  thus  be 
easily  ascertained  before  the  dews  rise  in  the  morning,  when  the  finder,  after 
probing  with  a  bog-auger,  to  ascertain  whether  the  wood  be  sound,  marks 
the  spot  with  a  spade,  and  proceeds  to  raise  the  timber  at  his  leisure.* 

The  series  of  extensive  bogs  in  the  central  part  of  the  island,  thoo^ 

Xated  from  each  other,  have  received  the  common  name  of  '*  the  Bog  of 
.." 

They  vary  infinitely  in  wetness,  also  in  depth,  composition,  d&c    They 
rest,  in  general,  upon  a  stratum  of  blue  clay,  based  on  limestone,  and  are 
invariably  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Their  greatest  elevation,  however, 
does  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet ;  the  mean  elevation  « 
being  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  drainage  and  cultivation  of  these  extensive  portions  of  the  snrftoe 
of  Ireland,  have  long  been  regarded  as  objects  of  great  national  importancey 
and  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  they  might  be  efiected 
at  no  very  great  expense.  But  there  are  few  examples  in  any  part  of  the 
island,  and  those  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  of  successfiil  bog  euhi- 
vation.  The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  drain  the  bogs  in  Ireland,  have  not 
been  veiy  advantageous ;  and  even  had  they  succeeded,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  bogs  would  have  produced  any  considerable  return.  It  is,  indeed,  by 
no  means  clear,  supposing  them  to  be  quite  dried,  that  they  would  not,  in 
most  instances,  be  rendered  still  more  worthless  than  they  are  at  presentt 

These  bogs  are,  however,  not  without  their  value.  They  supply  the 
inhabitants  extensively  with  their  fuel.  In  those  parts,  indeed,  where  bogs 
are  scarce,  they  are  the  most  valuable  properties  in  the  country.  In  not  a 
few  localities,  they  have  been  wholly  cut  out ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  and 
other  bogs  are  not  easily  accessible,  the  inhabitants  have  sustained  great 
privations  fi-om  the  want  of  fuel. | 

Acres. 
Cultivated  land  in  Ireland,  14,603,478 

Unimproved  mountains  and  bogs,  5,340,736 


19,944,209 
Lakes,  455,399 


Out  of  this  aggregate,  coal,  more  or  less,  is  esti-  )       ,  1001  aaac 

mated  to  extend  beneath,  J  coal ,         i/»l,OUU) 

The  parliamentary  commission  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  several  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the  practicability  of  draining  and  cultivating 
them,  reported  in  1814,  that  "  the  extent  of  peat  soil  in  Ireland  exceeds 
2,831,000  English  acres,  of  which  at  least  there  are  of  flat  red  bog, 

*  Penny  Cfclopsdia,  art.  Clare. 

t  Wakefield's  Account  of  Ireland,  p.  106. 

t  McCalloch,  Gasetteer. 

i  McCttlJoch'B  SutiaticB  of  the  Britiah  Empire,  Vol.  I.  p.  329. 
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1^76,000  acres,  the  moet  falnable.* 
Of  mountain  bon,  on  the  aarface  }  ^  n^tz  aaa    j 
oftheuplandaV  J  1.255,000    do 

Total,  2,831,000    do 


Toul  area  of  Ireland,  20,399,608    do 

Mr.  Bicheno  remarks,  that  "  the  rainy  climate  of  Ireland,  and  the  wet 
occupations  of  the  people,  with  the  nature  of  their  food,  make  a  fire  more 
important  to  them  than  to  most  others ;  and,  in  fact,  is  frequently  the  8ubsti« 
tute  for  clothing,  bedding,  and,  in  part,  shelter.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
bog,  the  measures  taken  in  former  times  to  extirpate  the  nation,  might  pro- 
bably have  succeeded :  but  the  bog  gave  them  a  degree  of  comfort  upon 
easy  terms,  and  enabled  them  to  live  under  severe  privations  of  another 
kind."t 

Mr.  Griflith,^  from  his  own  observation  during  twenty  years,  states  an 
example  of  peat  bog  having  grown  at  the  rate  of  two  inches  every  year ; — 
sn  instance,  probably,  of  excessive  growth,  under  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances, yet  valuable  in  its  direct  testimony  to  the  fact  that  bog,  fitly  circum- 
stanced, still  continues  to  grow  with  undiminished  vigour.^ 

We  have  seen  an  estimate  in  circulation,  by  which  it  is  shown  how 
important  to  Ireland  are  her  peat  bogs,  in  furnishing  a  valuable  fuel,  inde- 
pendent of  her  deposits  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal.  According  to 
this  calculation,  the  space  occupied  by  bog,  in  Ireland,  is  2,830,000  acres. 

If,  however,  the  quantity  capable  of  being  made  into  turf  be  taken  as  low 
as  2,000,000  acres,  and  at  the  average  depth  of  three  yards,  the  mass  of  fud 
which  they  contain,  estimated  at  S50  pounds  per  cubic  yard,  when  dry, 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  6,338,666,666  tons. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  value  of  turf  as  compared  with  that  of  coal,  namely, 
as  9  is  to  54,  the  total  amount  of  turf  fuel  in  Ireland,  is  equivalent,  in 
power,  to  above  470,000,000  tons  of  coal ;  which,  at  twelve  shillings  per 
ton,  is  worth  about  .£280,000,000  sterling,  or  $1,335,000,000,  U.  S. 

Species  of  Lignites  found  in  the  Irish  Peat  bogs, — With  respect  to  the 
trees  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  Irish  bogs,  Mr.  Aher  remarks: 
"  Such  trees  have  generally  six  or  seven  feet  of  compact  peat  under  their 
roots,  which  are  found  standing  as  they  grew ;  evidently  proving  the  forma- 
tion of  peat  to  have  been  previous  to  the  growth  of  the  trees."||  In  the 
bogs  in  the  vicinity  of  Liondonderry,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Ordinance 
Survey,  in  1837,  the  fact  above  stated  may  be  verified  in  relation  \ofir  frees, 
the  lowest  layer  of  which  is  underlaid  by  from  three  to  five  feet  thick  of 
turf.  Not  so,  however,  with  oaks,  as  their  stumps  are  commonly  found  rest- 
ing on  the  gravel  at  the  base  or  on  the  sides  of  the  small  hillocks  of  gravel 
and  sand,  which  so  often  stud  the  surfaces  of  bogs,  and  have  been  aptly 
called  "  islands"  by  Mr.  Aher,  and  "hummocks"  by  the  Americans  of  the 
south.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  although  very  common,  that  successive  layers 
of  trees  or  stumps,  in  the  erect  position,  and  furnished  with  all  their  roots, 
are  found  at  distinctly  difFerent  levels,  and  at  a  small  vertical  distance  from 
each  other.^ 

♦  Fourth  Report,  28th  April,  1814. 

t  Ireland  and  its  Economy,  p.  28. 

t  Mr.  Griffith,  in  the  *<  Bog  Reports.** 

i  Ordinance  Survey  of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  1837,  p.  7. 

II  Mr.  Aher,  in  the  **  Bog  Repont.** 

f  Ordinaaca  Sanrey  and  Report  oTUm  Canity  of  LondoadMiy. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  bogs  cootain  two  important  families  of  trees,— 4he 
resinous  or  coniferous  trees,  which  grew  in  successive  layers  or  tiem  upon 
the  ancient  surfaces  of  peat ;  and  the  hard-wooded,  non-resinous  trees,  which 
grew  upon  the  gravel  at  the  original  base.  Of  the  former,  the  prevtiling 
tree  was  the  common  Scotch  pine  or  fir,  pinus  sylvestris ,-— of  the  latter, 
the  oak,  quercus  robur,  prevailed. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  note  here,  that  in  a  **  Notice  of  a  Sobmarine 
Forest  in  Cardigan  bay,  North  Wales,"  the  author  remarks  on  the  occurrence 
therein  of  the  pinus  sylvestris,  although  the  Scotch  fir  is  now  excluded  from 
the  native  Flora.* 

MI8CELLANB0US  NOTES  ON  PEAT  FORMATIONS. 

Mr.  Jameson  has  a  remark  that  we  must  not  overlook ;  that  peat  is  pecu- 
liar to  cold  or  cool  climates ;  and  thus  nature  has  provided  the  cooalaiit 
means  of  supplying,  through  this  source,  the  necessities  of  the  people  who 
occupy  those  climates,  and  who  continually  require  fuel. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  observed  that  the  peat  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountaia  is 
more  decompcwed  than  that  which  occurs  at  its  top ;  and  that  the  lignites 
found  in  turf  bogs  or  mosses,  are  more  sound  upon  the  summit  of  a  moontaiB 
than  at  its  base.  It  is  also  observed  that  the  peat  of  the  south  of  Engknd 
is  more  decomposed  than  that  of  the  north  of  Scotland :  and  the  peat  of 
France  has  more  of  the  coaly  appearance  than  that  of  England. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  warmer  climates,  vegetable  matter  is  more 
rapidly  decomposed,  until,  at  the  tropical  regions,  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  is  so  rapid,  that  it  prevents  the  formation  of  any  body 
of  the  substance  and  structure  of  peat.t 

Cupreous  Peat  and  Lignites. — We  add  one  curious  fiict  in  connection 
with  peat  In  1812,  there  existed  a  bog  on  the  east  side  of  Glendoie 
harbour,  in  Ireland,  which  was  so  much  impregnated  with  capper^  that  forty 
or  fifty  tons  of  dried  peat,  when  burned,  yielded  one  ton  of  ashes,  containing 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  copper. 

A  parallel  case  recently  occurred  in  North  Wales,  where  a  solution  of 
copper,  which  was  let  loose  by  accident  upon  an  adjacent  peat  bog,  aflected 
and  impregnated  the  vegetable  fibre  in  preference  to  the  accompanying  soil 
Mr.  Murchison  conceives,  with  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  copper  throogh 
the  vegetable  matter,  or  its  arrangement  around  the  thicker  branches  of  the 
fossil  plants  in  the  thin  coal  beds  of  the  Zechstein  of  Perroin,  Russia,  that 
they  attracted  around  them  the  cupriferous  matter  contained  in  the  tran^iorl* 
ing  currents.  I 

SUUifUd  or  calydonized  Peat,  is  noticed  as  occurring  in  Iceland,  with 
hyalite  or  opalized  mosses,  by  M.  Eugene  Robertf 

Uses  and  adaptation  of  Peat  to  various  economical  purposes. 

Charred,  coked,  or  carbonized  Peat, — ^This  substance  can  be  charred,  and 
rendered  fit  to  be  used  like  charcoal,  in  cookery  and  other  domestic  pQ^ 
poses,  in  the  same  way  as  wood  or  coal  is  charred,  and  in  much  less  time. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  it  is  charred  by  some  families  on  the  kitchen  fire, 
thus: — take  a  dozen  or  fifteen  peats,  and  put  them  upon  the  top  of  the 
kitchen  fire,  upon  edge.    They  will  soon  draw  up  the  coal  fire,  and  become 

*  Rev.  JamM  Tatet :— Proceedings  G«ol.  Soc.  Londoa,  Vol.  L  p.  407. 

t  JaoMooo'i  MiDonlogT  of  the  ScoUiib  Islet,  p.  15S. 

X  BiiUotia  de  SooioU  GlolofiqM  de  Frtnee,  Ioom  XL  p.  Wk 
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red  in  a  short  time;  after  being  turned  about,  once  or  twice,  and  thej  have 
ceaaed  to  smoke,  they  are  sufficiently  charred,  and  may  be  reraoved  to  the 
atov^  By  following  this  plan  you  keep  up  the  kitchen  fire,  and  have,  at 
the  same  time,  with  very  little  trouble,  a  supply  of  the  best  charred  peat,  per- 
fectly fret  from  smoke ;  and  the  vapour  is  by  no  means  so  noxious  as  char- 
coal made  from  wood.  Peats,  charred  in  this  way  may  be  used  in  a  chafer, 
in  any  room,  without  danger  arising  from  the  vapour.* 

See  abstracts  of  numerous  reports  on  this  subject,  in  this  work,  under  the 
heads,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  France,  Scotland,  &c  Also  for 
steam  purposes  in  Holland. 

For  the  production  of  gunpmoder^  many  varieties  of  peat  are  superior  to 
the  charcoal  of  dogwood  and  alder. 

Fcv  gas^  its  properties  have  been  severely  tested  in  Dublhi,  Paris,  and 
Plymouth:  yielding  about  the  same  as  the  Newcastle  coal,  but  its  light  is 
superior  in  brilliancy  and  power. 

For  pavements^  when  combined  with  an  artificial  asphaltum,  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  coal  tar,  it  forms  a  solid  and  elastic  road,  superior  in 
many  respects  to  native  asphaltum.  The  tendency  of  this  artificial  asphalte 
to  crack  and  break,  is  counteracted  by  the  strong  fibre  of  the  turf;  which, 
if  added  to  the  chalk  and  tar,  while  warm,  acts  as  a  binder  when  the  mass  is 
cooled,  and  obviates  its  brittleness.t 

Analysis  of  Irish  peat,  of  an  inferior  quality,  fi'om  the  Bog  of  Allen ; 
made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  calorific  power,  by  Mr.  C.  Cowper  of  Lon- 
don. The  experiment  was  pursued  by  the  litharge  test,  recommended  by 
Berthier.  This  consists  in  mixing  a  given  weight  of  the  fuel  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  litharge,  and  heating  it  in  a  crucible ;  the  heating  power  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  lead  reduced. 

By  Mr.  Cowper's  experiments,  the  following  comparative  results  were  ob- 
tained, being  averages  of  six  or  eight  experiments  each. 

10  grs.  of  good  Newcastle  coal  gave  284  grs. 
10  grs.  of  oven  coke,  -  -  302  grs. 
10  grs.  of  common  peat,  -  -  144  grs. 
10  grs.  of  same,  coked  in  a  crucible,  259  grs. 

**  The  foregoing  analysis  is  founded  upon  a  well  known  fact,  that  the 
quantity  of  heat,  generated  during  the  combustion  of  any  fuel,  b  in  exact 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  in  the  process.  Hence,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  relative  calorific  power  of  different  kinds  of  fiiel,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  each  consumes  in 

burning."t 

These  experiments  show  that  seven  tons  of  peat  coke  are  equal  to  six 
tons  of  good  coal  coke. 
Professor  Everitt's  experiments,  similarly  conducted,  show  that 
10  grs.  of  peat  coke,  picked  surface,  gave  277  grs. 
10  grs.  of  peat  coke,  lower  strata,  gave       250  grs. 
10  grs.  of  pressed  peat,  gave  -  137  grs. 

Application  of  Peat  to  Iron  making. 

It  has  been  asked,  can  peat  be  advantageously  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron?  Generally  speaking,  the  answer  has  been  in  the  negative.    Yet  ex- 

•  LoadoD't  Encyclopedia  or  Affricalton,  1831,  p.  747. 
t  Farmer's  Magasioe,  Vol.  XVlI. 
%  Byrne  on  Compreaeed  Peat,  Boetoa,  1841,  p.  II. 
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perience  proTes  that  in  each  a  matter  we  ought  oot  to  proaoonce  aa  abeo- 
lute  opinion. 

The  history  of  the  making  of  iron  with  bituminous  coal  or  coke,  la  the 
most  striking  instance  of  this  truth.  The  English  forge-masters  maintained, 
with  all  the  energy  of  conviction,  that  pit-coal  could  never  be  used  in  the 
fabrication  of  iron ;  and  they  treated  with  ridicule  all  who  made  such  at- 
tempts. We  have  witnessed  the  triumphal  results,  and  its  aniveraal  and 
successful  application.  So  also  with  the  employment  of  anthracite  or  aloiie 
coal  in  the  process  of  iron  making.  It  had  baffled,  for  a  long  series  of  yean, 
every  attempt  to  employ  it ;  and  but  a  short  time  ago  it  was  pronounced  ao 
surrounded  with  difficulty  as  to  be  impracticable.  We  now  see  that  H  is 
managed  with  equal  or  even  more  facility  than  with  the  bituminous  eoaJ. 

We  shall  show,  in  the  progress  of  these  pages,  that  it  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable to  employ  peat  as  the  fuel  in  fabricating  iron,  but  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  absolutely  in  full  operation  on  an  extensive  scale;  not  only  in 
high  furnaces,  but  in  puddling  and  refining;  in  cubilot  and  in  reverberatory 
furnaces ;  in  forges ;  in  fact,  in  nearly  all  the  processes  of  iron  manuftctore. 

The  countries  where  this  combustible  is  so  employed,  on  a  large  acaie, 
are  France,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Westphalia,  Wurtemberg,  and  in  several  ad> 
jacent  provinces ;  thus  settling  this  question  in  the  only  way  it  ought  to  be 
answered ;  practically  and  successfully. 

Table  of*  Analysis  of  Peat,  huth  in  the  Raw  and  the  Carbonized  iSTafc 


Bf  whom  analysed. 

Carbon, 
Percent. 

Vaporisable 
.    matter. 
Per  cent. 

Cinder, 
Per  cent. 

LocaUty  and  DescrlpdsB. 

David  Muahet,  Esq. 
Dr.  Kane, 

M.  Marcher,            i 

M.  Debette, 

M.  Bertbter,              | 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson, 
M.  Sawge, 
M.  Diday, 

35.20 
61.04 
65.00 
37  00 
67.00 
38.00 
24.40 
21.00 
82.00 
9.00 

72.60 
37.13 
22.00 
4S.00 
30.00 
28.00 
70  60 
72.00 
69.70 
6S.00 

8.20 
1.83 

13.00 

15  00 
3.00 

17.40 
5.00 
7.00 
8.30 

33.00 

Scotch  peat,  raw  sute. 
Bog  of  Allen,  IrelaML 
Carbonised  peat. 
Raw  state. 

carbonised  f 
Wartemberg,  raw  aUU. 
Maine,  U.  S.,  raw  state. 
Ardennes,  France,  raw. 
Basse-Alpes,  France,  raw. 

In  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  republished  by  Mr.  Alex.  S.  Byrne,  be 
remarks  that  charcoal  iron  is  the  best  known  at  present  in  the  markets; 
and  that  such  is  its  value  and  superiority,  that  large  quantities  are  annnall/ 
imported  into  England  from  India  and  China,  and  sold  at  the  enormoof 
price  o(£'S6  [9\1S]  per  ton.  Mr.  Byrne  contends  that  Peat  Coke  is  ef 
still  grttattr  value  than  the  best  charcoal,  and  that  in  the  manufacture  of  iioa 
it  stands  unrivalled  as  a  fuel. 

When  properly  compressed,  two  tons  of  peat  coke  occupy  no  more  apace 
than  one  of  charcoal:  consequently,  where  intensity  of  heat  is  an  object,! 
much  higher  temperature  can  be  obtained  from  peat  coke  than  from  the 
hardest  and  closest  charcoal.* 

Professor  Everitt's  investigations  of  the  common  Lancashire  peat  show 
that  in  regard  to  comparative  specific  gravity — 

Compressed  peat  possesses  1.160 

Less  pressed,  .910 

Peat  coke,  hard  pressed,  1.040 

Less  pressed,  .913 

Charcoal  from  hard  woods,  .400  to  .625 

*  ObserYations  on  the  nses  and  adTantages  of  compressed  Peat,  hj  Aka.  8.  Bjrae,  1841, 
abridged  from  the  American  Repertory. 
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Hence  it  appears  that  the  coke  prepared  from  compressed  peat  is  nearly 
double  the  density  of  ordinary  charcoal.  In  common  practice  it  is  estima- 
ted that  100  lbs.  of  charcoal  occupy  the  same  space  as  200  lbs.  of  coke. 
Peat  coke  would  occupy,  weight  for  weight,  the  same  space  as  common 
coke. 

Professor  Everitt  adds,  that  "  where  bulk  of  stowage  and  high  intensity  of 
heat  are  important  considerations,  the  peat  coke  is  superior  to  wood  char- 
coal." Moreover,  the  density  of  peat  coke,  by  means  of  a  stamper  press 
and  the  use  of  heat,  can  be  carried  up  to  1.359,  which  increases  the  com- 
parison in  its  fsTor. 

The  admixture  of  peat,  even  in  its  natural  state,  with  common  coke,  in 
smelting  iron,  materially  improves  its  quality ;  in  some  instances  changing 
the  pig  metal  from  the  state  uf  "  white  iron''  to  that  of  '*  gray  iron,"  techni- 
cally called  *'foundery." 

Good  peat  is  shown  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  fuel,  not  only  for  the 
process  just  mentioned,  but  in  welding,  and  for  softening  steel  plates,  dltc 

For  the  finer  iron  works,  turf  and^turf-charcoal  are  known  to  be  better 
than  wood  charcoal.  Dr.  Kane  shows  that  the  precious  Baltic  iron,  for 
which  from  £\S  to  £35  per  ton  is  given,  could  be  equalled  by  Irish  iron, 
smelted  by  Irish  turf,  for  £&  6s.  per  ton.* 

From  another  source  we  learn  that  iron,  manufactured  with  peat  fuel,  is 
more  malleable  than  Swedish  ;  and  that  tools  made  from  it  are  of  a  supe- 
rior quality.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  peat  can  be  used  in  the  puddling 
furnace,  but  with  a  diminished  produce;  yet  the  working  of  iron  by  this 
fuel  is  known  to  improve  its  quality,  and  the  welds,  especially,  are  superior 
to  those  made  with  coal.t 

It  has  been  proved  that,  afler  peat  has  been  well  carbonized,  it  may  be 
employed  in  puddling  and  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  forges.  As  Id  its 
use  in  blast  furnaces,  peat,  which  is  the  lightest  of  all  coals,  would  conse- 
quently seem  to  be  the  least  fitted  for  the  reduction  of  ores.^  But  even 
this  difficulty  has,  in  great  measure,  been  surmounted  in  the  high  furnaces 
of  Germany. 

M.  V.  Lamy  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  heat  given  out  by  peat,  in  burning,  compared  with  other  combustibles : 
the  results  are  as  follows : 

One  kilogramme,  or  2i  lbs.,  of  the  varieties  of  fuel  mentioned  below, 
evolved  of  caloric  the  following  parts : 


Wood  charcoal. 

75  parts. 

Bituminous  coal, 

60  parts. 

Coal-coke, 

66     " 

Charred  wood. 

39    " 

Charred  peat. 

63    " 

Dry  wood, 

36    •« 

Raw  peat, 

25  to  30    " 

Wood  with  ^th  moisture, 

27    " 

Thus,  as  regards  charred  peat,  or  turf  charcoal,  it  appears  preferable  to 
coal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  is  almost  equal  to  wood  charcoal. 

Compiessed  peat,  dried  in  a  furnace,  could  be  used  with  decided  advan- 
tage in  a  puddling  furnace.§  In  fact,  it  is  already  in  extensive  use,  and  tbe 
results  have  been  very  carefully  investigated  by  men  of  science,  as  well  as 
of  profound  practical  attainments,  more  especially  in  the  iron  districts  of 
the  Austrian  Empire. 

*  The  Induatrial  Reflources  of  Ireland,  by  Robert  Kaoe,  M.  D.,  1844. 

t  Mining  Journal,  Dec.  6th,  1845. 

I  On  the  applicability  ofpeAtto  manoflictanog  iron— Mioing  Review,  1840,  p.  46. 

i  Mining  Re?iew,  quoting  I'Ancre,  p.  63. 
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'Prepared  Tmfor  Peat  for  steam  purposes^  and  in  varum*  vtaeeeui  of 
working  iron  and  steeL^^A  patent  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  WiUiamSi  aan- 
afing  director  of  the  Dublin  Steam  ^Navigation  Company,  for  ■  method  of 
converting  the  lightest  and  purest  beds  of  peat  moss,  or  bog,  into  the  fbor 
following  products:  each  of  which  possesses  very  valuable  properties. 

1.  A  brown  combustible^— solids-denser  than  oak. 

3.  A  charcoal,  twice  as  compact  as  that  of  hard  wood. 

3.  A  factitious  coal. 

4.  A  factitious  coke. 

Mr.  D'Ernst,  artificer  of  fire  works  to  Vauxhall,  has  proved,  by  the  aerere 
test  of  colored  fires,  that  the  turf  charcoal  of  Mr.  Williams  is  twenty  per 
cent,  more  combustible  than  that  of  oak.  Mr.  Oldham,  engineer  of  the 
bank  of  England,  has  applied  it  in  softening  his  steel  plates  and  dies,  with 
remarkable  success. 

Bat  one  of  the  most  important  results  is,  that  with  ten  cwts.  of  the  fteti- 
tioas  coal,  the  same  steam  power  is  now  obtained,  in  navigating  the  com> 
pany's  ships,  as  with  seventeen  and  a  half  cwts.  of  pit  coal,  alone ;  thereby 
saving  thirty  per  cent  in  the  stowage  of  fuel.  What  a  proepect  is  tboi 
opened  of  turning  to  admirable  account,  the  now  unprofitable  bogs  of  Ir^ 
land ;  and  of  producing,  from  their  inexhaustible  and  reproductive  stores,  a 
superior  fuel,  for  every  purpose  of  arts  and  engineering  !* 

From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Le  Sage,  charred  ordinary  turf  seems  to  be 
capable  of  producing  a  far  more  intense  heat  than  common  charcoal.  It 
has  been  found  preferable  to  all  other  fuel  for  case-hardening  iron ;  temper- 
ing steel ;  forging  horse-shoes ;  and  welding  gun  barrels.t  Since  turf  is 
partially  carbonized  in  its  native  state,  when  it  is  condensed  by  the  hydrao- 
iic  press,  and  fully  charred,  it  must  evidently  affi[>rd  a  charcoal  very  superior 
in  calorific  power,  to  the  porous  substance  generated  from  wood  by  fire. 

It  was  announced,  a  few  years  ago,  as  an  important  fact,  that  the  steam- 
ers, plying  between  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Kilrush,  in  Ireland,  were  using 
peat  for  their  fuel.  The  Garry-Owen,  steamer,  has  made  the  passage 
between  Kilrush  and  Limerick,  fired  with  turf,  [although  in  the  midst  of  a 
coal  region,]  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  We  have  been  recently 
tdd  that  the  Shannon  steamers  mostly  use  it,  and  that  it  b  growing  into 
use  in  mills  aifd  factories.| 

Turf  forms  an  important  article  of  transportation,  to  Dublin,  &c,  on 
the  Grand  canal.     In  1831,  48,000  tons  were  conveyed  on  this  canal. 

The  city  of  Londonderry  receives  its  supplies  of  turf  from  the  county  of 
Donegal.^ 

See  further,  various  details  as  to  the  value  and  uses  of  peat,  ander  the 
heads  of  Holland,  England,  Hanover,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Bohemia,  France,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  the  United  States. 

We  continue  our  notices,  derived  from  various  sources,  of  the  importance 
of  this  heretofore  neglected  species  of  combustible. 

The  editor  of  the  Mining  Journal  of  London,  in  an  able  article,  of  Dec 
20th,  1845,  warmly  advocates  this  subject,  with  reference  to  Ireland.  He 
remarks  that  among  the  numerous  resources  which  nature  has  placed  in  such 
profusion  throughout  Ireland,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  to  snch  a  prolific 
extent,  or  in  comparison,  so  little  valned  or  turned  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  so  eminently  calculated,  as  peat  or  turf. 

*  Ura't  DictioBtnr  of  Arts  and  Manafactiiret.       t  Repertonr  of  Artt,  Vol.  T. 
t  The  Indottrial  Reaoarcea  oflreland,  bj  Robert  Kane,  M.  D.,  1844. 
%  Ordinance  Surrey  of  LoBdonderr7--p.  tOO,  Vol.  I. 
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From  Dr.  Kane  we  asoertain  that  the  light  turf,  which  is  to  mueh  horned, 
weighs  500  lbs.  per  cohic  yard ;  #hile  the  most  dense  varies  from  900  to 
1100  Ihs.y  being  about  half  the  average  weight  of  coal.  Thus,  furnaces,  to 
barn  a  similar  weight  of  coal  and  turf,  would  require  double  the  volume  of 
the  latter. 

We  have  alluded,  in  a  previous  page,  to  Mr.  Williams'  prepared  turf. 
His  method  of  preparing  it,  is  as  follows.  When  freshly  cut,  the  fibre  of  the 
peat  is  broken  up,  and  the  mass  is  placed  between  cloths  and  pressed  by  a 
powerful  hydraulic  press ;  which  condenses  it  to  one  third  of  its  original 
Yolume,  and  to  three  fifths  of  its  weight,  through  the  loss  of  moisture. 

This  condensed  peat,  when  carbonized,  gives  a  fine  coherent  coke,  con- 
taining little  ashes,  and  amounts  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  weight  oi  the 
turf.  Its  density  is  greater  than  wood-charcoal,  and  it  can  be  manufactured 
for  2O5.  per  ton. 

That  this  combustible  can  be  successfully  employed  in  iron  works,  in  the 
puddling  and  second  fusion,  in  the  re-heating  and  rolling  of  the  metal^— in- 
fact,  in  all  the  operations  which  are  effected  with  coal  in  England,  is  practi- 
cally demonstrated  in  the  furnaces  of  Ransko,  in  Bohemia,  and  of  Konig^ 
brunn  in  Bavaria,  the  details  of  which  appear  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 

A  work  has  been  published,  1845-6,  by  Mr.  Mallet,  of  Dublin,  "on  the 
artificial  preparation  of  turf,"  showing  the  immense  advantage  to  Ireland  is, 
or  rather  might  be,  its  peat-bogs.  We  have  no  room  here  for  details  of  his 
experiments.  He  considers  the  best  method  of  taking  turf,  instead  of 
cutting  it  into  sods,  is,  to  work  it  up  like  mortar,  and  thus  to  break  the  fibre, 
and  mould  it  into  bricks;  which  are  afterwards  kiln-dried. 

M.  Ooldenberg  has  reported  on  the  successful  employment  of  gas,  obtain- 
ed from  peat,  for  the  refining  of  iron  and  the  poddHng  of  steel,  in  variotis 
parts  of  Germany. 

He  considers  that  the  successful  result  of  this  method  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  whole  of  northern  Germany,  where  extensive  beds 
of  turf  and  lignite  prevail. 

In  their  solid  state,  these  combustibles  have,  heretofore,  been  of  little  nee 
in  the  manufacture  of  ipetal ;  but  being  reduced  into  gas,  they  become  a 
great  resource  to  those  districts. 

The  same  process  would  not  be  less  beneficial  to  France,  which  poaaesses 
some  very  rich  peat  bogs,  and  scarcely  turned  to  use. 

It  is  also  adopted  in  Sweden,  where  coal  is  scarce. 

Iron  manufacturtd  through  the  agency  of  Peat. 

Ireland  has  heretofore  paid  one  million  sterling  annually  to  England  for 
iron.  It  is  now  contemplated  that  she  will  not  only  keep  at  home  this 
amount  of  capital,  but  will  even  receive  a  much  larger  sum  from  England 
for  a  description  of  iron  which  the  latter  cannot  do  without,  and  which,  for 
want  of  peat  or  charcoal,  she  cannot  manufacture. 

It  is  expected  that  Ireland  will  henceforward  have  it  in  her  power  to  sup- 
ply this  iron  on  better  terms  than  it  can  be  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  large  sums  now  paid  for  foreign  iron,  will  be  spent 
in  the  former  country,  to  the  great  benefit  of  its  population.* 

We  can  find  but  little  further  space  to  cite  with  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  peat  of  Ireland  the  facts  and  opinions  with  which  intelligent 
persons  have  recently  furnished  us.     Among  others  is  an  able  pamphlet  by 

*  Editorial  remtrki,  Mining  Joorntl,  July  U,  1848. 
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J.  W.  Rogers,  pointing  out  a  mode  for  the  permanent  employment  of  the 
oterplus  labouring  population  of  that  country.  He  suggeats  the  employ 
ing  them  in  preparing  different  kinds  of  fuel  from  the  immense  bog  distrida. 
The  writer  "  has  been  in  the  habit  of  having  peat  charcoal  prepared  for 
smith's  use,  in6nite]y  in  preference  to  any  coal,"  and  states  that  "  if  within 
the  reach  of  the  manufactories  of  iron,  at  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  pro- 
duced, no  other  fuel  would  be  used."  We  add  the  following  extract  fron 
this  work : — 

"  Charcoal  of  peat  has  been  found,  by  analysis,  to  possess  almoet  identicai 
qualities  with  wood  charcoal.  Prepared,  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  however, 
it  is  more  friable,  and  therefore  more  fitted  for  many  purposes— such  as  the 
working  of  iron,  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  &c.,  &c,  and  also  as  a  fei^ 
tilizer — the  great  value  of  which  is  not  known  in  this  country ;  but  peat 
charcoal  is  quite  capable  of  being  prepared  so  as  to  obtain  a  density « little 
if  at  all  inferior  to  wood  charcoal." 

The  calorific  value  of  peat  coke  may  be  commercially  averaged  u  eqail 
to  coal  coke.  The  evaporative  powers  of  the  two  are  nearly  equal; 
but  peat  coke  has  the  advantage  of  freedom  from  sulphur.  Its  wperiority 
is  decided  when  used  for  the  following  purposes : — 

For  the  working  of  malleable  iron. 

For  melting  unmalleable  or  cast-iron. 

For  all  descriptions  of  brass  and  copper  work ;  and 

For  the  smelting  and  general  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore.* 

Mr.  Rogers  has  followed  up  this  interesting  subject  by  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
**  Appeal  for  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  the 
Irish  peat  He  remarks  that  "  when  compressed  coke  is  carbonized,  it 
gives  a  fine  coherent  coke,  which  contains  very  little  ash,  and  amounts  to 
about  thirty  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The  density  of  this  coke  is  greater 
than  that  of  charcoal — being  found  to  range  from  0.913  to  1.040."  The 
objection,  as  regards  ships  of  war  in  action,  that  the  splintering  is  so  great, 
that  this  material  cannot  be  safely  employed,  is  met  by  the  assertion  that  the 
evil  entirely  arises  from  one  cause — that  of  iron  being  now  made  solely  by 
sulphureous  fuel.     Iron  made  with  the  peat  charcoal  will  not  splinter. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Mining  Journal  that  the  smiths  in  the  country  sur- 
rounding Dartmoor  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  get  the  peat  for  charring, 
and  that  horse-shoes  made  with  it  are  known  to  produce  alnx)at  double 
price.t 

*  Mining  Joarnal,  October  31tt,  1846.  t  Ibid.  Janaaij  30. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


Area  of  France  202,125  square  miles;  or  bj  the  returns  of  I846» 
527,686  square  kilometres  =  203,686  square  miles.  Bj  the  returns  of 
1836,  127,045,650  English  acres.  By  those  of  1846,  130,359,000  Euglbh 
acres. 

Population  in  1831,  32,569,223  persons.  Id  1842,  34,194,875  persoos 
In  1846,  35,400,486  persons. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  and  their  equivalents. 

Gold, — 1  Kilogramme  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into  155  Napoleons  or 
20  franc  pieces. 

1  Gold  Napoleon  or  new  Louis  =  16$.  U,  Eng.  »  93.86  U.  S.  —  20 
francs. 

1  Livre  «  1  sovereign  =  ^l  sterling,  =  24  francs  76c.  s  94.84  U.  S. 

Par  value  in  London  of  .£1  sterling  =a  25  francs  57  cen. 

Silver. — 1  Kilogramme  [one-tenth  alloy]  is  coined  into  200  francs. 

250  Francs  of  the  Paris  mint  are  equal  to  100  Sicca  Rupees. 

1  Franc  =  9r/.  mdec.  Eng.,  generally  estimated  at  \M.  —  90.19^  U.S. 

The  franc  is  divided  into  10  decimes  =  Odl  .969  each.  100  centimes  ■■ 
Orf.  .0969  each. 

5  Franc  piece  =  45.  04r/ec.  Eng.  currency  a  45.  8</.  Canada  currency, 
=  90.97  U.  S. 

I  English  sovereign  =  24  francs  76  cen. 

1  English  shilling  =  1  franc  16  cen. 

5  Shilling-piece  s=  1  crown  =  5  francs  80  cen. 

1  Ufiited  States  dollar  =  91.00  s  5.18  francs  —  4.16  Eng.  shillings. 

1  Million  of  francs  =  ^40,000  »  9193.500. 

W6ehts. 

1  Kilogramme  =  1000  grammes  =  2  lbs.  3  oz.  4}  dr.  Eng.  —  2  lbs. 
204  dec.  avoir. 

I  Gramme  is  the  1000th  part  of  a  kilogramme. 

1  Livre  usuelle  or  French  pound  sa  500  grammes  ■■  1  lb.  1  oz.  lOi 
dr.  S3  1  lb.  1  dec.  =s  7717  English  grains. 

1  Metrical  quintal  =  0  ton  0985  =  220  lbs.  s486dec.  English 

1 0.1 4a)  Metr.  quin.  [of  100  kilog.]  s  1  ton  English  ->2240  lbs. 

1014.  65  Kilogrammes  =  I  ton  Eng.  a  10.146  metr.  quintals. 

1  Metrical  tonne  =  1000  kilogrammes,  for  coal,  10  metr.  quinUls  at  20 
German  centners  or  quintals. 

1  Metrical  tonne  =  2207  lbs.  English. 
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1  Tod  English  —  10  quin.  15,940. 
1  Metr.  quiu.  Eng.  =0.09843. 
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Measures  of  Length, 

Pied  usuel  s  foot  1  inch  122  dec.  s  1^  of  1  toise. 
French  foot  »  3.048  decimetres  =  12.78  Eng.  inches. 

1  French  metre  =  3  feet  3  inches  37  dec.  =  39  in.  371  dec  =  3  feet 
28  dec.  Eng. 

]  Centimetre  »  0.39371  inches. 

J  Decimetre  b  3.9371  inches. 

I  Decametre  ^  32.809  feet. 

1  Hectometre  &=  109  yards  1  foot  1  inch. 

1  Kilometre  «  10  93  yards  633  dec. 

161.024  Kilometres  »  100  English  miles. 

1  Myriamdtre  »  10,  936  yards,  330  dec.  «  6  miles  1  farlong,  28  poles. 

1  English  mile  s  1.6  kilometres;  3  English  miles  =  4.8  kilometres ; 
6  English  miles  ss  8.0  kilometres;  10  English  miles  ss  16  kilometres; 
20  English  miles  —  32  kilometres;  25  English  miles  b  40i  kilometres; 
30  English  miles  a  48  kilometres;  40  English  miles  =  to  64  kilometres; 
50  English  miles  a  85i  kilometres  ;  60  English  miles  a  96  kilometres; 
70Elnglish  miles  ss  113  kilometres;  80  English  miles  =  129  kilometres; 
90  English  miles  »  145  kilometres;  100  English  miles  s  161  kilometres. 

1  English  mile  =  1640  metres. 

1  Toise  usuelle  s  6  feet  6  inches  735  dec.  =  6  metres  57  dec. 

1  Aune  usuelle  s  1  yard  3  dec.  Eng.  =  3  feet  11^  inches  Eng. 

1  League  »  2000  toises  =  2  miles  743  yards  =  4263  yards  Englisb  — 
3898kilom.;  36,214  leagues  =  100  English  miles. 

Measures  of  Capacity, 

1  Litre  is  a  cube  of  which  the  side  is  1-lOth  of  1  metre  a  1.763  pint 
—0.264  gallon. 

1  Decalitre  »  2  gallon  1  pint  60  dec. 

1  Hectolitre  =  90  kilogrammes  =  2.838  bushels  =  3^  cubic  feet  —23 
imperial  gallons. 

11.26  Hectolitres  =»  1  ton  English. 

I  Wheel-barrow  load  =s  J  of  I  hectolitre  =  150  lbs.,  nearly. 

1  French  Boisseau  usuel  »  0.354  English  bu 

I  London  chaldron  =  25^  quintals  or  cwt.  a  1295  kilog.  —  l7iM 
hectolitres. 

1  Newcastle  chaldron  =»  53  quinuls  or  cwt.  =  2991  kilog.  —  36 
hectolitres. 

1  Muid  —  1.124.  hhds. 

Measures  of  Solidity, 

1  Stere  s  1  cubic  metre  ^  35.3174  cubic  feet  English,  for  stone,  peat, 
timber,  d&c. 

1  Deci-stere  ■■  3.53  cubic  feet. 

1  Deca-steresB  353.174  cubic  feet. 

1  Corde  of  wood  =x  2}  steres  =  97  cubic  feet ;  but  with  local  variationik 

1  Banne  of  charcoal  =s  50  cubic  feet. 

1  Cubic  metre  a  35.31  English  feet  cube. 

A  stere  of  wood,  produces  on  an  average,  68  kilogr.  40  of  cbarooiL  * 
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Measures  of  Area. 

1  Arpent  of  land  «=>  1.043  acre. 

i  Are  of  land  »  0  rood  098  dec.  «  about  l-40th  of  1  acre  »  100 
square  metres. 

1  Hectare  s  2.471  acres  s  11,960  square  yards  »  10,000  square 
metres. 

4.046  Hectares  s  10  acres  English  a  100  acres  French. 

1  Square  kilometre  a  0.386  English  square  miles  «  19196,044  square 
yards. 

1  Square  mile  English  =  3,097,600  square  yards  English. 

Rules. 

To  reduce  French  kilogrammes  to  English  pounds,  multiply  by  2i205w 

"  "  quinul  metriques  to  English  pounds,  multiply  by  221. 

"  ''  quintals  to  English  pounds  multiply  by  113.37. 

*'  "  metres  to  English  pounds  multiply  by  39.375. 

"  "  cubic  metres  to  English  cubic  feet  multiply  by  35,32. 

"  "  fframmes  to  English  grains  multiply  by  15,4340. 

"  "  loths  to  English  pounds  multiply  by  0.032,208,435. 

In  entering  upon  so  important  a  section  of  our  work  as  that  which  treats 
on  the  mineral  combustibles  of  France,  we  conceive  we  cannot  more  appro- 
priately commence  that  task  than  by  citing  an  introductory  passage,  on  that 
subject,  by  M.  Burat,  an  eloquent  French  geologist  He  remarks  that  **  of 
all  the  circumstances  which  have  been  developed  by  researches  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  none  have  greater  importance  than  those  which  result 
from  the  abundance  of  the  mineral  combustibles. 

'*  Coal  is  now  an  object  of  immense  industrial  activity  and  of  enormous 
wealth.  If  it  be  situated  near  a  port,  an  army  of  miners  excavate  it,  and 
hasten  it  to  a  distance.  If  placed  in  the  interior,  or  in  an  isolated  position, 
it  collects  around  it  the  most  multifarious  manufactories. 

"  We  have  seep,  even  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
Manchester  and  Saint  Etienne  arise  and  increase.  We  have  seen  Swansea, 
also,  her  poetical  name  is  as  nothing  in  her  prosperity.  Formerly,  under 
her  first  parentage,  she  was  unknown :  she  is  now  the  great  city  of  the  smdt- 
ers  and  founders.  She  sends  out  her  fleets  to  double  Cape  Horn,  and  to 
bring  back  the  minerals  of  Chili.  It  is  for  her,  to  enrich  her  nobles,  that  the 
negroes  of  Cuba  and  the  free  population  of  Coquimbo  or  La  Paz,  labor;  and 
it  is  solely  to  coal  that  she  owes  this  power,  which,  one  day,  Provence  and 
the  Asturias  will  dispute  with  her,  when  they  shall  have  recognized  ail  the 
true  value  of  their  combustibles. 

«  England,  so  richly  endowed  with  raw  materials — a  country  enjoying 
such  rapid  and  easy  modes  of  communication — so  indented  in  the  lines  of 
her  coasts,  that  no  land  possesses  such  numerous  sea>ports, — England  holds 
with  vigour  the  sceptre  of  industry  and  commerce.  How  can  a  supremacy 
be  attacked  which  is  supported  by  1 ,570,000  hectares  of  coal  lands,  and  by 
a  production  of  340  millions  of  quintals :  whilst  France  scarcely  produces 
more  than  a  tenth  of  this  quantity,  and  all  the  combined  resources  of  Europe 
and  the  United  Sutes  barely  a  third?  If,  then,  we  must  resign  to  the  Eng- 
lish the  sceptre  of  foreign  commerce,  we  ought  still  to  strive  tat  t  little  of 
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that  esprit,  so  eminently  indastrial,  which  distinguishes  them;  t  little  of  that 
commercial  science  which  would  enable  us  to  reap  a  larger  portion  of  the 
mineral  riches  which  we  possess.  We  should  aim,  at  least,  to  precede  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  whose  productive  power  is  increasing  and  det ^ 
loping,  and  if  we  must  yield  the  precedency  to  England,  let  it  not  be  without 
an  intelligent  struggle,  and  not  without  acquiring,  after  her,  the  moat  hoii> 
ourable  rank. 

**  To  attain  this  result,  it  is  best  not  only  to  ascertain  well  our  ow« 
resources,  but  to  study  those  of  neighbouring  countries.  Such  is  the  aim 
of  our  studies  in  relation  to  mineral  riches :  it  will  be  well  accomplished  if 
they  can  aid  in  the  development  of  our  productive  forces,  and  in^ire  our 
miners  with  a  desire  to  emulate  our  neighbours." 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  DISCOVERY,  PRODUCTION,  AND  CONSUMPTION 
OF  MINERAL  COMBUSTIBLES  IN  FRANCE.* 

It  is  not  known,  with  any  certainty,  at  what  period  the  employment  of 
mineral  fuel  originated  in  France.  The  edict  of  Charles  VI.,  dated  dOth  of 
May,  1413,  the  first  official  muniment  known  relating  to  the  legislatioo  of 
the  mines,  has  principally  for  its  object  the  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  silver, 
then  worked  in  France,  and  makes  no  mention  of  coal. 

Nevertheless,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  substance,  which, 
for  more  than  two  centuries  previously,  had  attained  importance  in  the  coal 
basins  of  Newcastle  in  England,  and  of  Leige  in  Belgium,  could  not  be 
unknown  in  France.  Some  traditions  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  first  indi- 
genous operations  were  directed  on  the  out-crops  of  the  excellent  beds  of 
coal  at  St.  Etienne  and  Brassac;  and  that  the  coals  of  Newcastle  had  been 
already  imported,  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  several  points 
alon^  the  maritime  frontier  of  this  kingdom. 

The  first  attempts  which  were  made  to  establish  in  Paris  the  use  of  this 
mineral  combustible,  extends  back  towards  the  year  1520 ;  and  it  appears 
that  it  consisted  of  coals  imported  from  Great  Britain,  by  the  Basse-Seine. 
It  is,  at  least,  so  shown  by  the  result  of  an  inquest  made  at  this  epoch ;  in 
which  the  faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris  had  to  decide  whether  the  emploj- 
ment  of  this  new  description  of  fuel  from  England  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  public  health  and  salubrity.  More  than  two  centuries  prior  to  this,  a 
similar  alarm  was  experienced  in  London:  and  the  inquiry  led,  ia  1306,  to 
a  royal  proclamation  against  its  use. 

Coal  [charbon  de  terre]  is  cited  for  the  first  time  in  1548,  along  with 
several  mineral  substances,  not  metallic,  in  a  request  addressed  to  Henry  II. 
by  Jean  Francois  de  la  Roque,  Lord  ofRoberval. 

One  would  think  that,  if  he  comprised  mines  of  coal  in  the  number  of 
those  of  which  he  obtained  the  concession,  on  the  30th  of  September  of  that 
year,  that  this  fuel  had  already  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  industrial 
importance  in  France.  In  a  succeeding  page  we  shall  show  that  the  rights 
of  the  lords  in  coal  lands  had  been  long  previously  exercised. 

Half  a  century  later,  the  government  perceived  the  utility  of  encouraging, 
by  especial  means,  the  "exploitation"  of  the  mineral  combustibles.  Wc 
know,  in  fact,  that  by  his  edict  of  1601,  Henry  IV.  exempted  stone-coal 

*  This  irticle  is  chiefly  bnied  upon  the  **  Resum^  des  travauz  itatistiqaes  de  l*admiDb- 
(rttioB  des  Mioes,  Paris,  1839|  ana  subsequeot  returns. 
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from  the  ground  rent  of  the  tenth  due  to  the  sovereign^  by  firtue  of  his  royal 
right  and  prerogative. 

It  appears  that  this  edict  gave  a  certain  impulse  to  the  researches  and 
explorations  for  coal.  Several  documents,  published  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  made  known  to  France  resources  of  which  she  had, 
until  then,  been  ignorant ;  and  pointed  out  the  existence  of  coal  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Vigan,  Alais,  Saint  Gervais,  Rongan,  Ahun,  &c.  Some  local  tradi- 
tions also  give  us  reason  to  believe,  that  there  already  existed,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  regular  extractions  or  pits  of  this  com- 
bustible from  the  basins  of  La  Loire,  Brassac  and  Decize. 

Tariff  Laws,  as  regards  the  introdueiUm  of  Coal, 

The  progress  of  coal  operations,  at  home,  and  of  the  importations  of  for- 
eign coal,  afier  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  abroad,  brought  on 
the  commencement  of  that  struggle  which  has  continued  even  to  the  present 
day;  and  which,  even  at  this  moment,  gives  rise  to  grave  debates.  It  is, 
beyond  doubt,  to  a  rivalry  of  this  nature  must  be  attributed  the  edicts  of 
1667  and  1692 ;  which  imposed  duties,  to  the  amount  of  from  0/r.  97  to 
\fr,  21  per  100  kilogrammes,  [equivalent  to  Is.  lOd  sterling,  or  91.87 
American  currency  per  ton,  in  the  first  case,  and  12s.  9</.  or  $2.33  in  the 
last,]  on  foreign  or  imported  coals.  It  appears  that  these  protective  measures, 
and  the  war  which  commenced,  towards  the  latter  epoch,  between  France 
and  England,  suspended  the  importations  of  coal  from  the  latter ;  and  thus 
gave  an  active  impulse  to  the  collieries  of  Brassac,  which  were  enabled  to 
send  from  thence  their  products,  along  that  valley,  by  the  canal  of  Briare. 

In  1703,  causes,  analogous  to  those  which  are  even  now  experienced, 
determined  the  government  to  reduce  the  duty  to  0/r.  33  per  100  kilo- 
grammes, or  25.  8(/.  sterlings $0.63  per  English  ton,  in  favour  of  the  coals 
imported  by  the  frontier  of  Belgium.  But  this  exclusive  arrangement,  after 
having  been  a  long  time  in  force,  was  withdrawn,  in  1763,  by  a  decree;  the 
object  of  which  was,  without  doubt,  to  favour  the  early  developments  of  the 
collieries  of  the  north.  This  decree  re-established  the  tarin  of  1692,  as 
regards  the  coals  imported  by  land,  and  on  the  contrary  lowered  to  1/r.  10c. 
or  85.  I0r/.=$2.I2  per  ton,  the  duty  on  coals  imported  by  sea. 

At  length,  an  ordinance  of  1764,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  oriffin  of 
the  commercial  distinction  of  Zones,  for  all  coals  imported  by  sea,  reduced 
further  this  duty  to  O^r.  83c.  =65.  8//. =$1.60  per  ton,  for  the  maritime 
arrondissements  of  Bourdeaux  and  Rochelle. 

Concessions  for  working  Coal,  and  rights  of  Lords  of  the  soil 

An  edict  of  1698,  originating,  like  that  of  1601,  in  the  intention  to  fostn 
the  home  trade,  had  an  entirely  opposite  result.  In  authorziing  the  proprie- 
tors to  work  the  coal  existing  under  their  individual  estates,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  the  ordinance  had  the  unfortunate  effisct  of 
withdrawing  this  branch  of  industry  from  all  surveillance:  to  deliver  to  the 
incompetent  miner  precious  riches;  and,  above  all,  to  take  from  the  lord 
[souverain]  the  power  of  placing  his  interests  in  the  most  fitting  handa. 

In  1774,  an  ordinance  of  Louis  XV.  annulled  that  of  1698;  and  once 
more  placed  coal  among  the  number  of  those  mineral  substances  which 
could  not  be  mined  without  a  concession  or  grant  from  the  lord.* 

^  Return^  dea  Umvtoi  iUtiiq«et>  kt,,  Paris,  1898. 
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From  a  recent  memoir  of  M.  Manes,  it  is  shown  that  the  existence  of  ood 
within  the  basin  of  Blanzy  has  been  known  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
registers  **  terriers"  of  Plessis  in  1528,  of  Ocle  at  the  same  epoch,  oTMcol- 
cenis  in  1610,  and  of  Torcy  in  1640,  establish  the  rights  of  the  lords  offer 
those  lands  which  contained  coal.  These  terriers  are  the  more  remarkable 
inasmuch  as  they  show  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  lords,  which  amounted 
to  one-third,  and  sometimes  two-thirds,  of  all  the  coal  extracted.* 

We  shall,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  indicate  the  points  where  etilj 
coatworks  were  established. 

We  will  only  add,  in  brief,  that  researches  commenced  at  Anzin  in  1719. 

In  1730,  was  discovered  the  coal  basm  of  Hardinghen. 

In  1734,  the  first  extraction  of  coal  took  place  in  the  baain  of  Creuaot 

In  1735,  that  of  the  basin  of  Brassac  was  organized. 

In  1 737,  the  first  regular  workings  in  the  basin  of  the  Ix)ire. 

In  1740,  in  the  basin  of  Decize,  followed  by  many  other  local  coal  ope- 
rations. 

Area  of  surface  acaqned  by  Coal  formations  in  France, — According  to 
the  exceilent  elementary  treatise  on  geology,  by  M.  Beudant,  the  known 
coal  formations  form,  in  France,  less  than  l-200th  part  of  the  superficiaa 
of  the  territory .t  We  have  reason  to  know  that  this  estimate  is  greatly  un- 
der-rated, and  that  the  proportion  is  at  least  1-1 17th  part  of  the  area  of 
France,  if  we  take  the  aggregate  of  the  concessions  for  working  coal,  with- 
out including  the  lignite  beds  and  anthracite. 

The  area  of  all  France  is  130,391,255  English  acieiL 

In  1840  the  area  of  the  concessions  was  then    1,080,503      **        «' 

In  1845  it  amounted  to  1,113,550      *'        "* 

The  first  proportion  was  1-121=1688  square  miles.  For  the  coal  and 
anthracite  the  proportion  in  1845  was  l-117th  of  the  whole. 

This  quantity  is  annually  increaning,  as  new  mines  are  opened  and  fur- 
ther discoveries  are  made.  In  1842  the  amount  of  concessions  was  433»- 
403  hectares,»l,070,940  acres. 

In  1843,  the  area  of  the  399  concessions  in  the  carboniferous  basins  of 
France,  was  reported  to  be  447,326  hectares,^  1,105,342  English  acres, 
being  1-1 17th  part  of  the  entire  area  of  France,  or  1719  square  milaa  of 
concessions,  exclusive  of  anthracite  and  lignite. 

In  1845,  the  area  of  412  actual  concessions— 459,551  hectares,sa  1,135^ 
550  acres,  or  1-1 1 4th  part,  or  1774  square  miles,  besides  1106  hectares  not 
definitely  conceded. 

The  bituminous  and  non-bituminous  varieties  of  coal,  anthracite  and  lig- 
nite, exist  in  eighty-eight  principal  basins,  besides  a  great  number  of  small 
detached  coal-fields  or  deposits,  less  perfectly  known,  and  occur  in  fifty-six 
out  of  the  eighty-six  departments  of  France. 

The  prodSiction  in  France  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  four  roilliooB 
of  English  tons;  while  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  French  Ren^ 
lution,  all  France  yielded  only  240,000  tons;  the  greater  part  of  which 
production  was  limited  to  two  principal  coal-fields. 

At  that  period,  also,  France  received  from  abroad  full  as  much  coal  as 
her  own  soil  yielded.  Now,  although  the  indigenous  production  has  advaiK 
ced  from  that  period  to  the  present, — a  space  of  fifly-eix  years,—- at  the  enor- 
mous rate  of  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  per  cent.,  and  her  importations 
have  increased  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  per  cent^  the  qoantitj  of 

•  AbbaIm  dM  KiBM,  1843,  Vol.  IV.  p.  486.  t  Gaologto    ptrlL  F. 
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imported  coil  is  more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  amoont  of  nati?e  produc- 
tion. 

As  regards  the  general  quality  of  the  coal  of  France,  it  is  now  admitted 
that  it  is  of  an  inferior  description,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
Newcastle,  Durham,  Sunderland,  Staffordshire,  Wales,  and  Irdand.  Con- 
sequently, where  good  strong  coals  are  required*  it  is  to  the  mines  of  those 
districts,  that  the  French  government  and  priTate  companies  resort  for  their 
supplies.  It  is  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  coal  and  wood,  in  France,  not- 
withstanding her  extensive  mines  and  forests,  and  the  enormous  expense  of 
carriage,  that  form  the  chief  drawbacks  to  mining  generally,  and  other  great 
undertakings  in  that  country.*^  Even  the  national  steam  marine  of  France 
derives  its  chief  supplies  of  coal  from  Great  Britain. 

As  to  the  employment  of  the  mineral  combustible  in  France,  it  is  now 
remarked  that  it  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  A  recent  writer  has 
observed,  in  1848,  that  "coal  is  getting  more  into  favour  with  the  French, 
every  day.  A  few  years  ago,  you  could  scarcely  meet  with  a  single  coal  fire 
in  any  house  in  Paris.  Now,  coal  fires  are  no  novelty;  and  yet  the  only 
coal  the  Parisians  are  able  to  procure,  is  both  dear  in  price  and  detestable 
in  quality.  English  coal  finds  its  way  into  thiny-eight  departments;  whilst^ 
that  of  Belgium  goes  only  into  twenty-six.t 

Geological  phenomena  attendant  on  the  principal  coal  basins  of  France.'^ 
At  the  basin  of  Creusot,  the  coal  occurs  in  argillaceous  schist,  alternating 
with  granitoid  psaminites,  as  in  the  coal-field  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and 
in  northern  Hindostan. 

In,  or  upon  granite,  between  Ebreuil  and  Charbonniers,  in  Auvergne : 
Anthracite 

In  or  upon  gneiss,  at  Venosque. 
In  a  deep  basin  of  gneiss,  at  the  coal  basin  of  Brassac. 
In  schist,  at  Oris  ;  department  of  Isere. 
In  limestone,  at  Wehran,  in  Alsace. 

In  the  gneiss  and  talcase  schist  formations;  departments  of  Is^re  and 
Hautes  Alpes,  overlaid  by  the  lias,  or  Jura  formation. 

In  limestone  not  older  than  the  oolite,  in  Savoy :  anthracite. 
The  coal  basin  of  the  Sornin  lies  along  a  trough  of  granite. 

"         "         of  Labourbince  rests  upon  granite,  gneiss,  porphyrites  and 

eurites. 
"        "         of  Arroux  is  bordered  to  the  S.  and  E.  by  granite  and 
gneiss,  and  to  the  N.  and  W.  by  porphyries  and  eurites. 
"         "         of  Valenciennes  and  Belgium,  is  overlaid  with  the  chalk 

formation,  from  20  to  140  yards  thick. 
*<        «        of  La  Dhun,  covers  gneiss,  leptinite  and  phyllades,  and  is 

covered  by  the  sandstone  of  the  Leas. 
•<        «         of  Sincy  is  enclosed  by  granite  and  gneiss. 
"        "        of  Autun  and  Epinac  rests  upon  porphyries,  eurites  and 
trap,  on  the  north ;  on  gneiss,  amphibolites  and  lepti- 
nites  to  the  south  and  east,  and  on  granite  to  the  west 
"        "         of  Argental,  [Correze]  is  placed  upon  mica  schist. 
«        "        of  Creusot  and  Toulon,  resU  upon  the  silurian  series. 
•*        "         of  Rive  de  Gier,  rests  upon  mica  schisU  and  ulcase  achislt. 
«<        «        of  Saint  Barbe,  [Maine  et  Loire]  is  intercalaUd  with  bedi 
of  feldspathic  sandstone. 

•  Biiniag  Joarnal,  Jan.  3,  1846.    t  Corretpondent  of  Um  MUisf  Jovrssl,  Jia.  1»  1848. 
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The  coal  basin  of  Blanzy  occurs  in  a  gneiss  valley,  almost  fertieilly,  b^ 
tween  beds  of  argillaceous  schist ;  alternating  with  gnn- 
itoid  psam mites. 
<•        «        of  Pas  de  Calais,  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  chalk. 
*'        *<        of  Ronjan,  [HeraultJ  reposes  on  transition  schists,  and  is 

covered  by  tertiary  strata. 
«        <«       of  Vouvant,  [Vendue J  reposes  upon  transition  schist 
**        "        of  Hardinghen  and  Fiennes,  is,  in  part,  worked  within  the 

limits  of  the  overlying  chalk. 
"        <«        of  Du  Nord,  is  worked  through  the  tertiary  and  cretaeeons 
formations.     Its  lower  beds  include  the  whole  of  the 
Devonian  system  of  England. 
"        "        of  Bretagne,  in  the  silurian  system. 
«        *'        of  Bourg-Lastic,  [Puy  de  Dome,]  is  surrounded  by  primary 

rocks. 
"        '*        of  Basse  Loire — upper  part  of  the  transition  series. 
''        '<        of  Meimac,  [Correze,]  is  enclosed  in  porphyroid  granite. 
**        "        of  Langeac,  [Haute  Loire,]  in  primitive  rocks. 
Gypseous  coal  of  the  Vosges,  in  the  red  marl. 

Basin  of  Sainte-Foy-rArgenti^re  [Rhone]  rests  immediately  on  beds  of 
gneiss  and  micaceous  schists. 
**       Fins  et  Noyant  [Allier]  reposes  upon  granite,  a  deprenion  of 

which  it  (ills. 
**      Ahun,  [Creusel  consists  of  strata  which  are  re-coropoaed  froa 
the  debris  of  granite  rocks — psam  mites. 
We  may  note  also,  that  the  anthracite  near  Oporte,  in  Portugal,  is  inter- 
stratified  with  granitoid  psammites,  and  is  covered  by  chlorite  slates. 
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Omeessions  or  Grants — Royalties  or  Annual  Rents  of  Coal  Jftnei. 

Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads  we  have  furnished  a  few  notices  of 
the  methods  in  common  use  in  South  Wales,  in  England,  Scotland.  Boba- 
mia,  d&c.  We  pursue  this  important  subject  as  it  relates  to  the  eollieiy 
arrangements  of  France. 

In  France,  the  concessions,  which  of  course  are  derived  firoin  the  crown, 
in  the  first  instance,  frequently  comprise  a  hrgt  area  of  mii>^r&1  Ian  J;  ihtf 
are  unlimited  as  to  their  depth,  and  also  a»  lo  their  ftupcHicial  t*xlent* 

It  is  unusual  to  grant  more  than  a  single  coriceti*tton  tri  the  Hitie  eoal 
basin,  to  the  same  individoal,  bol  th»i>  •«»  oReo  nt  grmi  sixe.  Thaa^  the 
basin  of  Litry  forms  bm  a  aiiiffl*^  i  of  1 1^  hectare^  or  %630 

Enirliah  acres.  ^ 

The  omal  fa  Kiting  i  concejaioii  of  certats 
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mines,  whether  of  metallic  ores,  or  of  coal,  anthracite,  or  lignite,  to  the  par- 
ties therein  named,  contains  a  description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  lands 
granted  :  the  quantity  comprised  within  those  limits,  and  the  rent  and  con- 
ditions imposed  on  the  lessee;  who  moreover  is  bounded  by  the  general 
laws  that  apply  to  the  mining  concerns  of  the  country. 

Thus,  in  the  Ordonnaiice,  26th  March,  1843,  conceding  the  anthracite 
mines  of  Charbonniere,  in  the  Commune  of  St.  Symphorien  de  Lay,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Loire,  the  grantees  are  bound, 

1st.  To  pay  to  the  proprietors  of  the  surface,  an  annual  rent  of  ten  cen- 
times per  hectare,  which  is  about  one  penny  English,  or  two  cents  Ameri- 
can, for  each  two  and  a  half  acres:  on  all  the  lands  comprised  in  the  coo* 
cession. 

2nd.  And  a  ground-rent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors,  arising  from 
a  proportion  of  the  produce  of  those  lands  in  which  works  shall  be  carried. 
This  ground-rent  is  fixed,  whatever  may  be  the  thickness  of  the  coal  seams ; 

At  the  twentieth  [20th]  part  of  the  total  produce  of  the  workings,  (exploi- 
tation,) so  long  as  the  depth  shall  not  exceed  100  metresaB328  feet  Engl. 

At  the  fortieth,  r40th]  of  the  same  produce,  from  the  depth  of  firom  100 
to  200  metres ;— 328  to  656  feet  Engl. 

And  at  the  sixtieth  [60th]  part,  for  all  depth  beyond  200  metres. 

This  rent  or  tribute  shall  be  delivered  in  kind,  as  fast  as,  and  in  accord- 
ance with,  the  extraction ;  unless  the  proprietary  shall  prefer  to  receive  it 
in  money.  In  that  case,  it  shall  be  paid  weekly,  according  to  the  value  of 
anthracite,  and  according  to  an  amicable  decision,  or  to  that  of  a  jury. 

The  proprietary  shall  declare  to  the  lessees  in  what  way  they  intend  to 
receive  their  rent.  That  declaration  shall  form  the  rule,  even  unto  the 
abandonment  of  the  bed  in  work ;  to  the  moment  when  it  shall  be  termi- 
nated.* 

Wherever,  in  the  progress  of  the  subterranean  operations,  the  works  ap- 
proach near  to  any  road  or  canal,  or  to  any  village  or  town,  authority  to 
proceed  must  be  obtained  from  the  prefect,  who  decides  according  to  the 
official  reports  of  the  engineers;  and  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  the  muni- 
cipal council,  and  the  proprietors  interested. 

The  lessees  of  the  mine  must  first  give  a  bond  to  indemnify  for  damages 
that  may  be  sustained.  This  authority  may  be  withheld  by  the  prefect,  if 
he  is  assured  that  the  works  would  compromise  the  security  of  the  surface, 
the  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  preservation  of  their  edifices ;  or  in  case 
of  passing  under  a  canal  or  river,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  the 
mine  from  inundation.! 

Concession  of  the  anthracite  mines  of  Bully  and  Fragny,  [I^ire]  lltb 
July,  1H43. — The  same  conditions  and  annual  rents  are  imposed  as  in  the 
above  cited  concession  of  Charbonniere:  also  in  those  of  Joeuvre  and 
Bniyere.| 

Concession  nf  (he  Coal  Mines  of  La  Sibertiire  [^Loire.] 

Id  this  example,  the  royal  ordinance,  afler  defining  the  area,  fixes  the 
annual  rights  or  reni,  accruing  to  the  proprietors  of  the  surface,  according 
to  itie  produce  of  thrj  mines.  This  ground  rent,  which  the  concessionaries 
are  to  pay  to  tJie  proprietors,  are  thus  fixed : 


*  AnitJiliit  ct«a  Min«i,  Vol.  III.  1848,  p.  806.  t  Ibid.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  786— 783.' 

lUHd.^  Vd.  IV.  1849,  p.  100. 
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TMi  of  the  Rents  or  Proportions  to  be  paid  to  the  Proprietors  of  tke  i 
fau,  by  the  Concessionaires  or  Grantees. 


V«ftte«l  dtptli  of  rromid  eipfore^  ftrftportloatt*  to 
tta«  d«|nb  Kiid  foft  ort^nkinf  ibifti  and  xaUeite«. 

T|]kknfl»orco«lb«4a.               | 
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In  fixing  the  thicknen  of  a  bed  of  coal,  it  is  understood  that  it  expr 
tfie  aggregate  of  the  separate  layers  of  which  it  may  be  composed;  deduct- 
ing any  interposing  seams  of  slate  or  rock:  provided  that  thooe  seams 
extend  for  at  least  three  hundred  square  feet,  and  that  they  have  a  mean 
thickness  of  four  inches  and  upwards. 

The  proprietor's  share  of  produce  shall  be  delivered  day  by  day»  unless 
they  prefer  to  receive  the  value  in  money,  according  to  the  current  price  of 
coal  in  the  neighbouring  concessions. 

When  the  proprietors  have  once  declared  their  choice  as  to  the  payment 
of  their  share,  whether  in  kind  or  in  money,  it  is  obligatory  on  them  to  con- 
tinue that  arrangement,  until  the  abandonment  of  the  bed  in  operation. 

When  the  works  shall  have  proceeded  to  within  the  distance  of  not  less 
than  thirty-three  feet  of  the  Royal  road  from  Lyons  to  Saint  Etienne,  [which 
crosses  this  concession,]  the  mine  shall  not  be  proceeded  in,  unless  by 
▼irtue  of  a  special  authority  from  the  prefect,  given  under  the  reporta  of  the 
ennneers  of  mines  and  of  the  engineers  of  roads  and  bridges. 

The  openings  into  the  pits  or  galleries  which  become  useless  are  to  be 
solidly  filled  up,  or  closed  by  the  concessionaries,  at  their  expense;  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  prefect,  under  the  advice 
of  the  engineer  of  the  mines,  and  the  inspection  of  the  mayors  of  the  oom- 
munes  wherein  the  mines  are  situated.* 

Various  modifications  of  the  terms  of  these  concessions  are  adopted,  a^ 
cording  to  local  or  other  circumstances.  Whether  this  excessive  legislation 
operates  in  the  end,  either  in  favour  of  mining  industry  and  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  community,  or  the  reverse,  is  a  question  which  we  al»ll  not 
discuss  here. 

For  example,  in  the  ordinance,  11th  September,  1841,  making  oonoe*- 
sion  of  the  anthracite  mines,  Mines  dts  Mays,  in  the  commune  of  Mont-d^ 
Lans,  department  of  Isere;  by  the  sixth  article,  the  concessionaries  are 
compelled  to  deliver  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  commune,  the  quantity  of 
anthracite  necessary  for  their  fuel,  at  a  price  which  is  not  to  exce^  seventy- 
five  centimes,=7^  pence  per  100  killogrammes,  =220,486  lbs.  lliis  price 
is  equivalent  to  65.  2if.  Engli8h,=$l  .49y^  per  ton,  of  3240  Ibt.  Engiisb, 
taken  at  the  mouth  or  floor  of  the  mine. 

At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  price  above  named,  will  be  reriaed  and  fixed 

•  AamIm  dM  Warn,  1841»  Vol.  XDL  p.  778. 
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anew  by  the  prefect  of  the  department,  acting  on  the  report  of  tfie  engineers 
of  mines,  after  the  grantees  and  the  monicipal  cooncil  shall  have  been  beard.* 

Similar  terms  as  to  price  of  anthracite  to  be  delivered  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  commune  of  Montrde-Lans,  in  Isere,  is  provided  in  the  ordinance  for 
the  concession  of  La  Molliere. 

In  the  concession  of  <<  Cdte-Oliviere"  commune  of  the  Argentiere,  de- 
partment Hautes  Alpes^  the  lessees  are  bound  to  deliver,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  commune,  all  the  anthracite  requisite  for  their  domestic  wants,  at  the 
price  of  40  centimes  per  metrical  quintal ;  which  is  equivalent  to  2$.  Zid, 
— W.79  per  ton  gf  2240  lbs.t 

In  another  case,  that  of  the  coal  mines  of  Vicaigne  arrondiseement  of 
VaUndemus,  department  of  the  North,  the  grantees  are  civilly  held  respon- 
sible for  damage  committed  in  the  forests,  by  their  workmen  and  cattle. 
When  the  grantees  shall  abandon  an  opening  of  a  mine,  they  shall  fill  it  up 
and  level  the  ground,  and  shall  replant  on  Uie  surface,  the  trees  adapted  to 
the  soil4 

In  the  concession  of  the  mines  of  lignite  of  Labnigiire,  arrondisseroent  of 
CastreSf  department  of  Tarn,  the  concessionaries  are  to  pay  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  1st.  A  ground  or  quitrent  of  5  centimes  per  hectare,  ^  0  penny 
0.5  SB  0  cent  1  per  English  acre.  2nd.  A  payment  or  royalty  of  ^L^ftittk 
part  [50th]  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  mine,  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  on  which  the  extraction  is  made.^ 

Some  of  the  ancient  concessions  were  taken  on  lower  terms  than  those  of 
modern  times.  That  of  tl^je  coal  basin  of  Decize,  in  1740,  was  obtained  on 
payment  of  about  7  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes  of  coal  raised.  This  is 
equivalent  to  about  3  farthings  sterling,  or  1 J  cent  per  ton. 

Occasionally  royal  ordinances  are  passed,  to  change  or  remit  certain  rents ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  24th  September,  1843,  to  exempt  from  payment  of 
the  proportional  ground  rent,  during  three  years,  the  coal  mines  of  La  Tapie 
and  Lhermie  [Aveyron.]|| 

For  authority  to  undertake  works  of  research  and  of  exploration  for  coal 
or  other  mines,  the  ordinance  usually  imposes  conditions,  and  limits  the 
duration  of  those  powers,  generally  to  about  two  years. 

By  three  ordinances,  in  the  year  1843,  conceding  the  mines  of  bituminous 
schist  of  Millery,  of  Surrooulin,  of  Dracy  St.  Loup,  [Saone-et- Loire]  the 
terms  are  fixed  at  1st,  the  usual  annual  rent  to  the  proprietors  of  10  centimes 
per  hectare ;  2d,  a  ground  rent  or  royalty  of  ^^ih  of  the  minerals  extracted, 
so  long  as  the  works  are  open  to  the  sky,  and  ^'qUi  when  the  operations  shall 
be  carried  beneath  the  surface. 

Precisely  similar  terms  are  prescribed  in  seven  grants  of  bituminous  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  mines  in  Puy-de-dome,  d&c  during  the  same  year. 

Revenue  derived  by  France  from  the  fixed  rents  and  per  centage  of  all 
the  mines  and  mineral  possessions.— In  1844,  .£369,903.  In  1 845, ;f 430,868. 

Colliery  Regulations  in  France. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  an  order  issued  by  the  Prefect  of  Montbri- 
son,  for  the  observance  of  the  following  notice,  regulating  the  working  of 
coal  mines,  went  into  effect. 

I.  That  all  the  concessionaries  and  workers  of  the  mines  send  in  to  the  office 
of  the  Engineer  of  Mines,  at  St  Etienne  and  Rive  de  Gier,  the  plans  and 

•  Anniles  det  Minet,  1S41,  Vol.  XX.  p.  705.  t  Ibid,  tome  XVni.  p.  806. 

t  Ibid.  p.  708.  %  Ibid.  p.  709.  I  Ibid.  Vol.  IV.  1843,  p.  71S. 
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iections  of  the  works,  which  they  have  executed  during  the  preceding  jet^r. 
These  plans  and  sections  must  be  drawn  with  great  care,  on  the  scale  of  one 
Biillimetre  [or  1000th  part]  per  metre,  or  three  feet.  The  subterraneous 
works  appertaining  to  different  beds  or  seams,  must  not  be  described  on  the 
same  sheet  of  paper,  but  be  placed  one  upon  the  other ;  and  they  must  be 
distinguished  by  particular  tints,  but  well  drawn,  separately. 

IL  Directs  returns  to  be  made  of  the  number  of  workmen ;  of  hones; 
of  machines,  or  steam  engines ;  the  amount  of  rough  production ;  the  price 
of  each  quality  of  coal ;  the  total  value  produced ;  the  expenses  of  the  work- 
inffs ;  and  the  profits  or  losses  experienced. 

III.  The  neglect  of  attention  to  Art  1  and  2,  authorizes  the  seiziue  of 
that  portion  of  Uie  mine  of  which  the  plans  sent  in  are  incorrect,  besides  the 
liability  of  an  action  by  the  correctional  police.* 

Qovernment  engineers  on  full  pay  in  France,  in  1846,  722 ;  engineera  of 
mines,  109.    ToUl,  831. 

Note. — Until  the  year  1S40,  the  official  returns  of  combustible  fuel  an- 
nually produced  in  France,  were  arranged  under  the  triple  division  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite,  as  shown  in  the  columns  of  the  pre- 
ceding table.  This  division,  however,  had  the  inconvenience  of  confound- 
ing, under  the  general  denomination  of  cod,  varieties  which  materially 
differed  in  their  uses  and  properties. 

Since  1840,  the  mineral  combustibles  have  been  distinguished  in  six 
categories,  as  this  new  arrangement  is  more  conformable  to  the  present 
state  of  science,  and  to  the  uses  to  which  these  feels  are  applied.  We  have 
not  thought  necessary  to  alter  our  previous  arrangement,  nor  is  it,  indeed, 
quite  practicable,  but  we  give,  here,  in  the  table  below,  the  method  which 
is  now  substituted,  by  way  of  showing  the  respective  proportions  of  each,  as 
seen  in  the  returns  for  the  four  years,  from  1843  to  1846,  inclusive,  in 
metrical  quintals  of  10.1465  to  1  ton,  English. 


Production  of  Mineral  Combustibles  in  Franu. 


BibdiTUioDt  of  CoaL 

184S. 

1844. 

1S45. 

Metrical 
Quinlala. 

Maximum 

proper,  of 

carbon, 

per  cent. 

Metrical 
Quintala. 

Metrical 
QaitttaM. 

1.  Anthracite, — not  yielding  coke, 

2.  Hard  coal,  abort  flame, 

3.  Gaaeoas  or  forging  coal, 

4.  Gaaeout  coal,  long  flame, 
6.  Smill  coal,  long  flame, 

6.  Lignite,  Btipiic,  tc.  - 

Totil  annually  extracted, 
Peat  or  turf,           .... 

Total  of  indigenoui  fuel, 

6,744,168 
1,651,612 
3,962,397 
19,418,167 
4.812,314 
1,336,848 

90 
76 
60 
60 
60 
40 

5,799,240 
2,290,433 
3,756,624 
19,617.380 
4,883,997 
1,480,771 

5,784,722 
2,739,002 
6,618,779 
19,296,048 
7,030,444 
1,562,324 1 

36,925,396 
4,542,760 

37,827,395 

42,020,919: 
5,201,824  1 

41,468,166 

47,222,743 ! 

Value  of  Production  of  the  Coal-felds  of  France. 

Statement  of  the  annual  or  periodical  value,  at  the  pit's  mouth,  of  indi* 
genous  combustible  minerals,  viz.  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite  or  brown 

*  Mining  Joomal,  Janotry  3,  1846. 
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coal,  exclusive  of  turf,  raised  in  France,  calculated  in  French,  English,  and 
American  currencies. 


V alue  It  t b«  pi ac«  at  produel Vqu.                                                    J 
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2S,07M83 
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1817 

3650,615    I,74d,3'^0' 

L839 

29,005,601 

1,171,101 

5,599,000 

IB^ 

3fl6,40d     1,913,7601 

1840 

a9,28+,06a 

1J&2,343;    &.6St,100 

t8£S 

6n»62l     2^50&,i!80 

1842 

33,497,779 

1,3&^,471^    S,476,S30 

1830 

622,933     3,015.030; 

1843 

34,416,670 

1,364,267,    6,539,140 

1832 

16, 07?,  670 

643,186     3,062,7nof 

1844 

35,497,000 

1,507,9291   7,220*650 

IS34 

a3,64*M45 

996,160,    4,493,330' 

1845    39,705,432 

1,603,106.    7,663,000 

1S36 

26,607,071 

1,064,282    6,143,150 

1 

To  these  may  be  added  the  value  of  the  turf  raised. 
In  1845,  5,065,022  francs,  making  the  entire  value  of  the  combustibles 
44,770,554  francs. 


Production  of  Mineral  Combustibles  in  Franet. — Abstract  of  the  CoXeries 

of  France. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  concessions  or  mines,  worked 
and  uiiworked,  their  areas  and  production  at  given  periods ;  together  with 
the  number  of  workmen,  of  steam-engines  and  of  horse  power,  employed  in 
the  mines  of  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite,  throughout  France :  exclusive  of 
peat  or  turf. 


Area  of^urta-cc  occupiQit 

Year*. 

Titjil  num- 
bcf  orniln«« 
wnrhed  and 
unwarkcd. 

by  minei. 

3tfl»iii 

Enfiiin. 

Nuiiib«r 
of 

WOft- 

meEi. 

<tuctk*ii. 

Coiii^«d«d 
heclmrci. 

frowU 
■ionAl 

TflUl  la 

£ii||j.b 
iciet  under 

No. 

i1<infl 

Bhf tlib  loni 
of  10  i  i  iii«ir. 

rei* 

ifAnu, 

powers 

'" 

quldlmlt. 

1830 

692,000 

I,836,S5Q 

1834 

SDO 

743,437 

17,31^ 

1,962,085 

1835 

320 

S67 

2,471,800 

1836 

2flS 

21,913 

3,635,350 

1837 

341 

396,663 

2.679 

986,773 

1 

22,S37 

2,346,000 

IH3S 

359 

4*>9,^04 

5,62S 

1,0M,143 

323 

7,006 

26,216 

3,070,360 

1S39 

364 

41^0,962 

i,060,6S8 

369 

6,373 

26,960 

9,994360 

1K40 

37a 

428,261 

1,04*0,503 

3S6 

5,540 

27,754 

3,146,500 

1^43 

399 

4n,3'2n 

1,105,342 

336 

10,OtfO 

29,500 

3,639,446 

1N44 

425 

Amm^ 

396 

10,189 

29,554 

3,738,306 

l»4* 

449 

469,551 

1,106 

M134A0 

391 

10,129 

30,776 

4,141,617 

Maximum  depth  of  the  shafls  in  1845  =  1600  feet  or  519  metres. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  superficial  areas  of  concessions,  returned 
in  the  foregoing  table,  do  not  define  the  entire  areas  of  the  French  coal- 
fields :  they  merely  denote  the  quantities  of  land  held,  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  royal  grants. 

Table  of  the  mean  prices  at  the  pit's  mouth,  or  cost  of  production,  of 
bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite,  in  the  principal  basins  of  France, 
in  the  years  Ib^M),  1842,  and  1845;  in  French,  English,  and  Americtn 
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currencies;  arranged  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  respective 
basins,  firom  the  Conte  Rendu  des  tr<waux,  1846,  &c. 


NanetofBaalna. 

Departmenta. 

Mean  priM  per  ton.                | 

1830. 

1842. 

1845.          1 

Fr.  C. 

Fr.  C. 

Doll*a. 

«.   4. 

Doll*!. 

Loire, 

Valeneiennea,     . 

Alaia, 

Creaeot  and  Blanzy, 

D*Aabtn, 

Littrj,' 
Coninientr7,I>ojretantJ  Besonet, 

Braasac, 

Baaae  Loire, 

DMsize, 

Carmeani, 

Saint-Oenraia, 

Uardinghen,    - 

Bert, 

Sainte-FoT  I'Argentiere, 

La  Chapelle-aaoa-Dbun, 

Loire,  Rhone,  la^re, 

Nord,       - 

Ardeche,Gard, 

$a6ne  et  Loire,    - 

ATCjron, 

Sadne  et  Loire,   - 

Manche,  CaWadaa, 

Allier, 

Payde  Ddme,) 

Haute,  Loire,  5 

Loire,  Infbrieore,) 

Maine  et  Loire, 

Nifetre,    - 

Tarn, 

Herault,  - 

Paa  de  Calaia, 

Allier,      - 

Rhdne, 

Sa6ne  et  Loire, 

870 
13.00 
10.20 
8.70 
6.00 
9.40 
14.50 
8.40 

9.80 

21.70 

11.20 
16.50 
10.40 
15.40 
8.70 
14.50 

7.60 
10.60 
7J20 
9.40 
5  20 
9.90 
11.60 
6.90 

8.60 

19.90 

10.40 
15.70 
10  80 
14.60 
4.00 
12.60 
10.60 

1.46 
2.04 
1.39 
1.82 
1.00 
1.91 
2JM 
1.31 

1.66 

3.85 

2.01 
3.04 
2.09 
2.82 
0.77 
244 
2.04 

6Jt 
10.0 
6.7 
7.3 
6.0 
7.6 
ISJi 
6.11 

6.10 

17.3 

10.0 
l%Ji 
6.0 
11.11 
4Jt 
8.4 
7.3 

1.60 
2.40 
1.86 
1.68 
1.46 
1.81 
2.94 
1.43 

Ml 

4.17 

2.40 
3.00 
1.46 
2.88 
1.00 
2.00 
1.76 

ATOTage  of  all  tbe  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite) 
tiaaina  of  France,    - 

11.63 
$2.25 

9.30 

1.80 
8<2.4t. 

7.10 

1^ 

The  foregoing  official  statement  demonstrates  that  the  price  of  coals  at 
the  pit's  mouth  is  higher  in  France  than  in  England,  or  even  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  difference  to  the  consumer  of  coal  in  France  is 
still  more  apparent,  when  the  high  rates  of  transportation  in  that  country 
are  taken  into  the  account. 

Under  the  head  of  **  Expenses  of  trannHfrtaiion  of  coal,**  the  authors  of 
the  elaborate  work  **  on  the  fabrication  of  iron  in  France,"  show  that  several 
causes  combine  to  maintain  the  high  price  of  coal  there,  and  consequently 
to  have  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  cost  of  iron.  Among  these  ele* 
ments  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  great  distances  which,  in  so  extensive  a 
country  as  France,  very  naturally  separate  the  points  of  consumption  firom 
thoee  of  production  ; — again,  the  unequal  distribution,  over  the  surfiioe,of 
the  mineral  products  and  the  combustibles : — the  bad  position  of  manuAc- 
turing  establishments  in  relation  to  the  primary  materials,  by  which  they  are 
supplied ; — finally,  and  above  all,  the  bad  condition,  and  even  the  absence 
of  the  means  of  transport 

The  writer  adds,  **  we  will  give  an  idea  of  the  imperfection  of  our  system 
of  transportation,  [viability]  by  noting  the  fact,  that  the  transport,  and  the 
accessory  expenses,  ofien  augment  the  price  of  the  coal  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  six,  and,  on  an  average,  ten  to  ttcenty-three.  This  average  is, 
otherwise,  too  low,  because  it  comprises  the  total  of  the  combustibles 
extracted,  of  which  a  portion  is  consumed  even  upon  the  place  of  extractioo, 
without  having  any  new  charges  to  heighten  its  cost"* 


^  Traitfe  de  la  Cibrication  de  la  fonte  et  du  fer.    Paria,  December,  1846,  p.  1062. 
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Prices  of  Mineral  Combustiblei. 

Table  of  the  average  annual  prices  of  coal,  anthracite  and  lignite  at  the 
places  of  extraction,  in  the  mining  districts  of  France : — in  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  currency,  per  English  ion. 


Tmh. 

BUnminoufl  coal  prices 
per  ton  ofSSiO  Ibt. 

Anthracite  at  th« 
mine. 

Liinite  at  tiM 
mlM. 

At  the  place  of  pro- 
duction or  pit*!  month. 

Pr.  Cu. 

Dollars. 

Francs. 

I>oI1an. 

Francs. 

Dollars. 

1814 

10.10 

1.96 

8.01 

1.55 

9.93 

1.99 

1816 

10.46 

3.03 

8.60 

1.67 

1826 

10.56 

8.05 

9.80 

1.90 

1830 

9.88 

1.86 

1836 

9.84 

1.87 

13.63 

9.45 

1837 

10.10 

1.96 

9.63 

1.86 

9.63 

1.83 

1838 

10.30 

8.00 

14.00 

8.73 

9.13 

1.77 

1839 

11.63 

9.35 

15.00 

8.85 

1840 

9.80 

1.86 

11.53 

8.34 

10.30 

9.00 

1841 

11.44 

8.83 

13.80 

8.66 

9.00 

1.74 

1842 

930 

1.80 

1843 

9.45 

1.83 

1845 

11.20 

2.161 

Another  1 
account.  3 

9.50 

1.89  C 

13.30 

8.37 

10.40 

9.01 

The  prices  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  are  higher  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land. Thus,  while  in  France  it  is  7s,  9d  to  85.  6d,  per  ton,  [and  even  as 
high  as  IO5.]  it  is  not  more  than  half  that  price  in  Wales,  and  at  the  iron 
works,  probably  not  more  than  35.  The  practical  effect  of  this  difference 
in  the  cost  of  coal  may  be  seen  in  the  price  of  the  iron  made  in  France, 
which  is  exorbitantly  high,  as  compared  with  that  of  England.  The  great 
obstacle  which  the  French  iron  manufacturers  have  to  contend  with,  is  the 
scarcity  of  fuel  for  their  forges  and  smelting  houses,  in  many  districts. 
They  will,  probably,  be  obliged,  for  some  years  to  come,  to  import  their 
chief  materials  from  England  or  Belgium,  neither  of  which  countries  have, 
at  present,  much  more  iron  than  they  require. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  increased  demand  for  cast  metal  in 
France. 

Pig  Tron.— Quantity  imported,       1841,      26,933  tons. 

1843,  42,206  " 

1844,  53,110  " 

"  "  1845,     55,640    •'      more  than  dou- 

bled in  four  years. 

There  is  another  source,  however,  to  which  at  no  very  distant  period,  it 
is  far  from  improbable,  France  may  look  for  supplies  of  iron.  We  refer  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  Pennsylvania  in  particular,  where  the 
business  of  iron  making  is  advancing  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  and  where 
the  surprising  abundance  of  the  raw  materials,  and  the  ample  faciliiies  of 
transportation,  constitute  advantages  unsurpassed  by  any  country. 

Already  the  improvements  in  France,  by  canals  and  railroads,  opening 
into  the  coal  regions,  have  had  a  marked  effect,  in  reducing  the  price  of 
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fuel  in  certain  localities.  Tlius,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  states,  in  184l» 
that  coal  which  had  been  worth  from  five  to  seven  francs  at  Mulhausen,  had, 
since  the  opening  of  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  obtained  ooljr 
3/9-.  50c.»275.  6//.=  $6.65  per  ton,  and  would  be  further  reduced  to  2/r. 
60c,  when  the  communications  with  Epinacare  completed.* 

Still,  it  will  be  difficult  to  compete,  successfully  and  extensively,  with  the 
Newcastle  or  Welsh  coal,  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  same 
year,  1841,  the  French  post-office  department  effected  their  annual  contract 
for  sixteen  thousand  tons  of  coal ;  delivered  in  certain  proportions,  at  Malta, 
Alexandria,  Athens,  the  Isle  of  Syra,  and  Constantinople,  for  the  govern- 
ment steam  vessels,  it  being  adjudged  to  Messrs.  Jackson  of  London.  There 
were  four  tenders, — three  English  and  one  Marseilles.  The  contract  price 
was  4/r.  69c,  per  100  kilogrammes «375.>=$8.91  per  ton. 

The  government  of  France  continues  to  make  annual  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  English  coal  for  various  steamboat  stations.  The  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine and  the  Colonies,  gave  notice  of  his  readiness  to  enter  into  contracts, 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1845,  for  eighteen  millions  of  pounds  of  British 
coal,  to  be  delivered  at  certain  points  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  And 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1845,  a  further  contract  for  five  millions  of  pounds 
of  British  coal,  to  supply  the  French  Islands  of  Papeiti  and  Taio-hae,  in  the 
rSociety  Islands]  Pacific  Ocean.t  Similar  announcements  take  place  every 
few  months. 

In  I83S,  the  prices  of  coal  of  all  descriptions,  viz.,  bituminous,  anthracite, 
and  brown  coal,  raised  in  France,  were,  at  the  mines  or  places  of  produc- 
tion, estimated  at  92.72  per  ton. 

And  the  average  price  of  the  same  at  the  places  of  consumption,  in  all 
France,  was  returned  at  $6.07  per  ton. 

In  the  previous  year,  1836,  the  average  price  of  coal,  at  157  principal 
mining  establishments,  was  91.84  per  ton. 

In  1841,  the  great  manufacturing  city  and  port  of  Nantes  was  supplied 
with  coal,  from  the  interior,  for  $4.61  per  ton. 

A  large  company,  in  the  district  of  the  Loire  Inferieure,  offered  to  supply 
the  same  city  that  year  for  $4.68  per  ton.  That  is,  at  $2.2S  at  the  mines, 
and  $2.40  for  its  transportation. 

At  Monzeil,  also  in  1841,  price  at  the  mines  $2.40  per  ton,  or  delivered 
20  miles,  $3.75. 


Average  Prices  at  the  Pili. 


Coal  Bituminous  and  anthracite. 
Lignite,         .... 
Anthracite,   .... 
Turf  or  Peat,        .        .        - 


Per  Metrical  Quintal  in  Francs. 


1839. 


0/r.  98c. 

0  90 

1  38 

0      88 


1840. 


qfr.  98c. 

0  97 

1  52 
0      91 


1845. 


VV.  80c. 
1       04 
1       33 
0      97 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Mining  Journal,  and  the  excellent  communica- 
tions of  its  Paris  correspondent,  for  many  of  the  foregoing  details. 

Prices  of  Coal  at  the  principal  Basins  of  France^  in  1845.J 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  of  the  most  scientific  miners  and 
geologista  in  France,  to  visit  the  different  coal  mines  throughout  the  ooan* 

•  History  of  Fossil  Fuel,  p.  453.  t  Correspondent  Mining  of  Jooraal. 

t  Article  in  the  Moniteur  Industriel,  translated  in  the  Mining  JoumU,  Aogui9th»  1845, 
with  Um  editor's  commenu  thereon. 
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try,  and  to  adopt  the  best  meaas  of  preventing  the  accidents  that  too  fre- 
quently occur  from  fire-damp  and  the  want  of  proper  ventilation,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  strata  throughout  which  they  have  to  work. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  coal  monopoly  arising  in  France,  similar  to  that  of  the 
principal  coal  mining  districu  of  England,  where  they  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  landholders.  Speculators  in  France  have  had  full  scope  to  carry 
out  this  important  branch  of  industry,  by  forming  wealthy  companies — 
thereby  establishing  a  monopoly  that  has  tended  greatly  to  injure  the  pro- 
gress that  might  have  been  made  by  small  capitalist?,  had  they  been  able  to 
compete  against  theni,  or  obtain  their  ores  and  coal  at  a  moderate  rate. 
This  monopoly  has,  therefore,  had  the  worst  tendency  to  depress  the  metal- 
lic manufactories  of  France,  and  the  object  of  the  newly  appointed  commis- 
sion is  to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  this  importaat 
subject 

The  periodical  consumption  of  coal  in  France,  after  deducting  the  quan- 
tity exported  from  the  aggregate  of  domestic  supply  and  foreign  importa- 
tion: 

Te«n.  Metrical  Quintalf.  Yean.  Metrical  Qointala. 

1813  8,500,000  1843  52,935,082 

1823  14,000,000  1844  55^68^1 

1833  27,000,000  1845  63,430,692 

Increased  consumption  in  thirty-two  years,  646  per  cent. 

Expense  of  working  Coal  Mines  in  France, 

The  mine  or  bed  of  the  Treuil,  near  St.  Etienne,  has  been  particularly 
reported  on  by  M.  Marrot.  Its  thickness  is  four  feet,  the  inclination  very 
inconsiderable,  and  the  depth  but  trifling.  The  service  of  the  mine  is  accom- 
plished by  two  shafts,  of  which  the  machines  of  extraction  also  pump  out  the 
water. 

The  annual  extraction  is  300,000  hectolitres,  or  26,000  tons.  The 
expenses  of  mining  this  coal  are  3/r.  50c.  or  nearly  three  shillings  sterling, 
per  ton,  which  does  not  include  any  interest  for  the  capital  invested. 

The  most  profitable  veins  in  the  collieries  of  the  north,  those  of  Donain, 
with  a  thickness  of  near  three  feet,  produce  coal  at  6^.  46c.  or  55.  M,  per 
ton.  The  veins  of  Belgium,  of  the  thickness  of  3^  feet,  furnish  it  at  5/r. 
20c.  or  45.  Ad,  per  ton. 


Official  Tariff  of  the  duties  on  coal  in  France,  March,  1844. 


rFrom  the  Sands  of  Olonne  to  (In  French  vemelt 

Coal    ]      Dunkirk,  inclusive.                1  In  foreign  vetseU 

bj  tea    \  «,^  .,,  ^,L^,  „«;„♦.                   M"  French  Tetflelt 
^           1  To  all  other  point.                   ^j^  ^^^^.^^  ^^,,^, 

rFrom  the  sea  to  Halluin                     do. 
n    1     J  1  By  the  Meuse  and  the  Dep.  of 
By  land  .^      the  Moselle                                       do. 

(By  all  other  points 
Coke  ia  double  the  duty  on  coals,  in  all  cases. 

Per  100 
kilogr. 
(V.  c. 

Per  Eng.  ton. 

«.  .tf 

U.S. 
I>onars. 

0  60 

1  00 
0  30 
0  80 
0  60 

0  10 
0  16 

4  0 

80 
2  6 
6  6 
4  0 

0  9} 
1«» 

0.97 
1.93 
0.68 
\M 
0.97 

0.19.3 
0.39 
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Table  of  French  Impart  Duties  an  Caal. 


On  British  coali  io 

Britith  TetteU 

per  ton. 


Sterling.  U.  Sutet 


In  lM7y  ft  duty  on  foreign  [Ensliih]  coal  was  im- 
poaedy  of  Q^.  97c.  per  100  kilogrammei,    -    - 

In  1692,  by  edict,  doty  raited  to  \fr.  21c.  per  100 
kUogrammet,  -.---- 

In  170^,  lowered  to  (^fr.  3Sc.  per  100  kil.  on  Bel- 
gian coaU,  and  to  continued  until  1763,     -    - 

r   i«M9    (i^p^i^^  ^y  1^°^>    -      -      •      - 

m  1703,  ^Imported  by  tea,  \fr.  10c.  per  100  kil. 
In  1764,  by  tea  to  the  porta  of  Rochelle  and  Bor- 
deaux,  -------- 

In  1778,  the  French  import  doty  on  Britiah  and 
Belgian  eoala,         ...... 

Bobeeqoently,  we  obterTo  a  doty  of  IQ^.  per  ton 

in  French  and  12^.  in  foreign  ships, 
In  1813  to  1834,  the  English  duty  increased,  and 
Belgian  reduced,  to         .        .        -        -        . 
In  1834,  the  duty  on  English  coal  was  reduced  to 
the  Britiah  export  duty  in  foreign  Tessels,  excln- 
MTe  of  the  costoms,        .        .       -        .       - 
From  1834  to  1837,  the  actual  duty  on  Engliah 
coals  received  in  the  North  of  France  waa  as 
follows  : — Duty  in  porU  between  St.  Malo  and 
the  Belgian  frontier,  per  ton,  IQ^.  Oc.     10  per 
cent,  on  the  duty  levied  by  the  customs,  10c. 
The  Octroi  duty,  ^.  40c.    Msking  the  duties 
and  customs  amount  in  all  to  l^r.  50c.    - 

At  the  time  this  alteration  took  plsce,  Newcastle 
coal  waa  told  in  France  at  4^^.  to  5Q^.=$8J^ 
to  $9.00  per  ton. 

In  1837,  by  an  ordonnance  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
duties  were  reduced  on  coals  imported  into  the 
ports  between  the  Sables  d*Olonne  in  La  Ven. 
d^e,  to  Dunkirk,  to  \fir.  per  ton  in  French,  or 
Q^.  in  British  vessels,    -        .        -        -        . 

The  10  percent  custom  duty,  and  the  Octroi  duty, 
remained ;  ss  siso  a  charge  of  about  ^r.  per 
ton  to  the  custom  houses  for  unloading. 

The  alteration  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
manofacturers  on  the  Seine  the  advanuge  of  a 
regolar  supply  of  coals. 

Paria,  which  had  heretofore  been  exclusively  fur- 
niahed  from  the  minea  of  Ansin  and  the  Loire, 
imported  this  year  a  quantity  of  Newcastle  coal, 
notwithstanding  the  high  charges  and  the  differ- 
ential doty. 

Belgioro,  notwithstanding  the  monopoly  afforded 
her  by  the  French,  was  unable  to  supply  either 
Paris,  Rouen,  or  Havre,  with  the  requisite 
quantity.* 

From  this  time  until  1842,  there  were  no  duties  in 
the  Britiah  porta  on  coals  exported  to  France  or 
Belgiiim. 

In  1839,  both  those  countries  received  English 
coals  fVee  of  duty,  either  of  export  or  import ; 
and  matters  so  continued  till  1842. 

In  1845,  duty  on  Belgian  coals  entering  France, 

In  1847,  high  rate  ofduties  on  imported  coal. 

In  1815.  the  duty  on  the  coal  imported  into  France 
from  Prosaia,  waa  only  Q^r.  16c.  per  100  kilog. 
=>15tf.  per  ton. 

In  1838,  reduced  to  the  nominal  duty  of  lOd.  ster- 
ling. 


i     d. 
7  10 

12    9 


6  8 
6  11 
II  10 
13    9 


8    0 


10    6 


Dollar$, 
1.87 

2.33 


1.60 


2.85 
3.33 


1^0 


2.57 


On  Belgian  cMla 


Sterling.  U.Sutea. 


4    0 


0.97 


s.  d. 

7  10 

12  9 

2  8 

12  9 

8  10 

6  8 
10    1 


2    9 


DoUmr9. 
1.87 

tJ3 

0.63 
2.33 
2.12 

1.60 

2.46 


OJK 


2    6 


t    6 


OJO 


0.60 


*  Coorrier  Francaia. 
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Official  statement  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  coal,  in  wuirieal  quintab^ 
arrived  in  France,  and  tXe  amount  of  duties  paid  thereon  into  the  national 
exchequer 


Tear*. 

Quantity  received. 

Dutiea  recelTod. 

Metrical  qoinUla 
10,1465  to  1  too. 

Engliah  tona 
of  1340  Ib«. 

Frmnca. 

J&aterliDg. 

1844 
1845 
1846 

1847 

16,354,695 
21,325,691 
20,561,168 
16,500,000 

1,611,930 
2,101,880 
2,026,520 
1,650,000 

3,737,505 
4371,661 
4,903,589 

161.100 
209,965 
211,360 

IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  COAL  INTO  FRANCE. 

The  foreign  coal  trade  of  France,  has  necessarily,  at  all  times  been  a 
fluctuating  one ;  subject  from  time  to  time,  to  a  number  of  influences,  such 
as  wars,  tariffs,  and  commercial  treaties.  In  a  future  statistical  table  we 
will  exhibit  the  periodical  supplies  of  coal  furnished  to  France  from  foreign 
sources.  These  sources  are,  in  fact,  limited  to  three;  namelj,  Prussia 
(Saarbriick,)  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain. 

If  we  take  as  the  basis  of  our  calculation  the  supply  furnished  by  Great 
Britain  in  1815,  a  period  of  commercial  tranquillity,  and  represent  it  by  1.0, 
the  relative  importations  from  that  and  the  other  countries  will  be  expressed 
by  the  following  figures,  for  the  years  1815,  1845,  and  1847. 

1815.     1845.    1847. 

Importations  from  Great  Britain,  1.0      25.0       61 

**        from  Prussia,  1.3       10.0       61 

«<         from  Belgium,  9.0      62.0       45 

The  foregoing  table  exhibits,  as  we  have  stated,  the  relative  supplies  fur- 
nished by  those  countries,  at  three  separate  intervals,  proportionately  to  the 
amount  derived  from  Great  Britain  in  1815,  represented  by  100. 

It  will  further  illustrate  the  periodical  progress  made  by  each  country  if 
we  assume  as  unity,  or  1.0,  the  importation  from  each  of  them  in  1815; 
and  hence  we  shall  show  the  comparative  quantities  derived  from  the  same 
basins,  at  every  ten  years,  subsequently.  On  this  principle,  they  will  be 
represented  by  the  following  figures,  showing  the  advances  made  by  each 
country. 


Year. 

Great  Briuin. 

Prani*. 

Belgiam. 

1815 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1825 

1.2 

1.3 

2.0 

1835 

4.3 

3.1 

3.0 

1845 

25.0 

7.7 

6.5 

1847 

61.0 

5.0 

Thus,  while  in  thirty  years,  Great  Britain  increased  her  exportation  to 
France  twenty-five  times,  Prussia  advanced  7.7  fold,  and  Belgiam  51 
times.  The  intermediate  advances  of  each  country  are  shown  in  the  \ — ^ 
table. 
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The  raUtife  proportions  famished  by  each  coontfj  in  184S,sUpddiaey"j 
Pmssis  1,  Great  Britaio  3,  and  Belgium  5. 

We  take  special  note  of  the  following  reffulation  as  to  the  jarispmdeBee 
of  the  coal  mines  of  France  in  1845-6.  ''The  combaatibles  empk^ed'ua 
iodusorial  establishments,  for  the  preparation  of  products  designed  fixr  gen»' 
ral  commerce,  are  ekerapt  from  the  payment  of  Uie  "  drotu  d'octroL**? 

/Vmi  Ithemtk  Pru$na  mui  Rkamh  BoMrio.— The  coals  wbick  aie 
imported  into  France  under  the  generic  denominatioD  of  Saarbruek  coaI% 
are  obtained  not  only  from  the  collieries  sitnated  in  Rhenish  Pmssia,  in  the 
eof  irons  of  that  city,  but  also  from  those  which  occur  not  far  fhwi  thence, 
in  Rhenish  Bavsria,  in  the  district  of  Saint- Ymbert  These  "  exploits- 
tioQs"  form  part  of  a  fast  basin  which  extends  eren  to  the  left  benic  of  the 
Rhine,  towards  the  embouchure  of  the  Nabe.  The  quantity  imported  into 
France  forms  very  nearly  the  half  of  the  toul  production;  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  hdf  is  used  on  the  spot  in  iron  works,  &c— 4he  rest  is  con- 
sumed in  the  ralley  of  the  Moselle,  and  in  the  region  of  the  vallcT  of  the 
Rhine,  comprised  between  Bonn  and  Ma?ence;  and  for  t6e  steamboats  on 
that  rif er.t  For  the  most  part  the  coal  of  Saarbriick  has  hitherto  beea 
brought  by  land  tranq>ortation. 

*  In  1837,  the  quantity  of  coal  received  in  France  by  the  narigation  of  the 
Mosdle  and  the  Bas-Rhin,  amounted  to  130,000  tons;  in  tSSS,  BUfiiS 
tons;  in  1839,  153,600  tons. 

JFViM  NmmuiU.— In  the  yesr  1843  the  trsde  betwen  Newcastle  and 
France  was  performed  by  1313  vessels,  registering  170,346  tons,  of  which 
there  wera  under  the  Engljsh  flag,  1140  vessels,  151,678  toni;  under  the 
French  flsg,  173  vessels,  18,66B  tons.| 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal,  8th  November,  1845,  says,  that 
although  Prance  has  abundance  of  coal,  it  is  desirable  to  import  from  Eng- 
land somewhich  is  better  suited  for  certain  purposes  than  the  French  coal; 
and,  more  especially,  the  small  coal,  so  useful  for  cooking,  and  employed  in 
so  many  ways  by  the  artisan.  In  England,  this  species  is  a  mere  drug; 
and  if  the  French  government  should  reduce  or  abolish  the  customs  on  this 
•  small  coal,  it  would  be  really  advantageous  to  both  countries.  The  masses 
of  small  coal,  accumulating  in  the  north  of  England,  may  be  imported  into 
France,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  manufacturing  and  railway  interests 
of  that  country ;  and  the  coal-fields  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  would 
be  delivered  of  an  unprofitable  mass ;  the  shipping  interest  of  both  conn* 
tries  would  be  brought  into  profitable  activity ;  and  the  French  public 
would  begin  to  have  cheaper  iron. 

JFrom  PTaUs, — Welsh  steam  coal  has  greatly  increased  in  demand  in  the 
French  ports,  as  appears  by  the  evidence  before  the  committee  on  the  coal 
trade  (port  of  London).  The  French  buyers  are  represented  as  extremely 
particular,  and  always  stipulate  that  the  coals  shall  be  skreened  in  the  port 
of  delivery,  and  fix  the  size  of  the  skreen  to  be  employed.^ 

DETAILS  OF  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  COALS,  LIGNITE,  AND  ANTHRACITE 

INTO  FRANCE. 

In  a  previous  table,  we  showed  the  periodical  gross  amounts,  in  metrical 
quintals,  of  foreign  coal  imported  into  France.     We  exhibit,  in  the  foUow- 


I  dM  Minei,  1845,  Vol.  VI.  p.  608. 
t  ComptM  reoda  det  tinTaax  dei  ing^nieara  det  minei  pendant  l*ann^  1839,  1840,  1841. 
t  Angieterra^-'Faiti  commarciaux — Mai  et  Juin,  1844. 
#  Pon  of  London  Coal  Trade  Bill,  1838,  p.  1 16. 
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ing  table,  the  respective  proportions  which  the  eoal  producing  countries. 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Rhenish  Prussia  [Saarbrucke,]  contributed 
towards  this  annual  gross  importation.  In  this  return,  a  discrepancy  will  be 
observed  in  the  number  of  tons,  as  compared  with  many  other  published 
tables.  For  the  sake  of  more  rapid  reduction  of  French  metrical  quintals 
into  English  tons,  it  is  commonly  the  practice  to  consider  ten  quintals  as 
making  one  ton.  Our  calculation  has,  however,  been  worked  out  in  exact 
detail,  after  the  correct  rate  of  10.146  metrical  quintals  to  the  English  ton. 
The  French  custom-house  returns  always  differ  from  the  English,  and  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  where  no  duties  are  payable  on  exports,  as  is 
the  case  with  England,  the  entries  are  frequently  made  in  excess  by  the 
merchants. 

Annual  Impcrtatians  from 


Prutiia  and 

Varlon. 

Encland. 
Tons. 

Belgiam. 

Rheniab  Ba. 

■mall 

Total  imported. 

Years. 

Tom. 

▼aria. 

placea. 

EOfl.  tOM. 

10.146  qu. 

Engl. 

Saarbruek. 

Tom. 

1787 

155,260 

49,300 

9,860 

214,420 

1788 

184,773 

1789 

177,550 

49,320 

9,860 

237,730 

1802 

86.830 

17,750 

114,400 

1815 

22,432 

198,462 

28,500 

849,394 

1820 

24,800 

224,100 

27,500 

774 

877,174 

18-21 

26,515 

251,801 

39,808 

2,468 

508,865 

18-22 

31,105 

267,777 

35,625 

2,741 

638,880 

1824 

25,452 

394,383 

38,675 

3,054 

647,456 

1825 

86,684 

439,248 

37,221 

3,774 

630,980 

1828 

35.674 

470,869 

65,178 

6,866 

696,623 

1830 

50,360 

503,750 

74,340 

14 

628,464 

1«32 

37,525 

489,604 

46,161 

8,596 

676,886 

1834 

48,267 

611,610 

76,960 

24 

736,861 

1835 

97,110 

596,520 

88,520 

21 

782,171 

1836 

167,170 

706,170 

112,310 

184 

985,834 

18.37 

219,920 

777,180 

131,110 

312 

1,128,588 

1838 

300,470 

785,440 

123,440 

750 

1,210,100 

1839 

340,300 

740,800 

156,300 

493 

1,837,893 

1840 

394,954 

748,750 

160,779 

607 

1,304,990 

1841 

451,003 

916,128 

167,950 

482 

1,535,563 

1842 

515,975 

902,710 

169,610 

815 

1,590,110 

1843 

455,105 

9,78,721 

209,950 

9,150 

1,645,926 

1844 

421,539 

1,096,057 

209,660 

3,360 

1,611,930 

1845 

557,607 

1,376,075 

237,232 

4,519 

8,175,433 

1816 

8,086,580 

1847 

600,000 

1,345,000 

184,600 

6,886 

8,136,000 

[flntllnontbfl] 

The  results  established  by  the  foregoing  tables  are  as  follows,  in  thirty- 
two  years,  to  1847,  inclusive. 

The  English  coals  imported  have  increased  27  fold  between  1815  and  1847. 
The  Belgian         "  "       "       about  5       "  "  "       " 

The  Prussian       "  "       "  9J    "  "  "       " 

The  general  importation  of  foreign  coals    8j     "  "  "       " 

In  the  thirty  years  prior  to  1846,  the  production  of  coal  in  France  increased 
four  and  one-third  fold ;  and  the  gross  consumption  advanced  five  ibid 
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AmouDt  of  coal»  cinden  and  culm  exported  from  En^and,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  to  ports  of  France;  according  to  the  British  Parliamentary  returns.* 


1 

DMl«r«4  1 

Ttan. 

Tom. 

Yean. 

Toni. 

Value  in  Franet. 

▼alse  in  Great 
Britahi. 

1802 

9,860 

1836 

305,140 

833,000t 

£   38,174 

1880 

84,800 

1837 

873,130 

I8d5 

39,180 

1838 

300,470 

1896 

36,420 

1839 

340,300 

4,089,000 

157.937 

1837 

40,550 

1840 

394,954 

4,873,000 

188,315 

1838 

35,930 

1841 

451,003 

5,557,000 

314,638 

1839 

43,160 

1843 

515,975 

6,369,000 

846,009 

1830 

53,730 

1843 

458,594 

1831 

36,000 

1844 

413,902 

147,336 

1833 

41,015 

1845 

647,967 

980,879 

1833 

45,000 

Ist  11  m'tha  of  1847 

542,000 

1834 

56,920 

18:^5 

91,730 

Imports  of  Coal. 

Since  1815,  more  Belgian  coals  have  annually  been  imported  by  France 
than  by  any  other  country. 

In  the  year  1788,  when  the  import  duty  on  English  coals  was  little  more 
than  one-half  that  levied  on  Belgian  coals,  the  amount  received  from  Great 
BriUin  was  184,773  tons. 

In  1814,  aAer  many  years  of  war  and  interruption  to  commerce,  the  posi- 
tion of  these  exporting  countries  was  reversed,  and  the  English  coal  paid 
four  times  the  duty  that  the  Belgian  coal  did,  until  1834,  when  they  were 
more  nearly  equalized.  During  these  preceding  twenty  years,  the  arerage 
imports  of  English  coal  did  not  exceed  30,000  tons. 

In  1834,  the  importation  was  56,000  tons ;  aRer  which  the  EngliA  export 
duties,  and  also  nearly  half  the  French  import  duties  were  repealed. 

In  1840,  afler  the  French  duty  had  been  reduced  to  one-half,  the  amoant 
was  394,000  tons. 

In  1845,  the  importation  from  England  had  increased  to  647,000  tons. 
The  increase  is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  export  duty  in  England,  and 
the  small  import  imposed  in  France,  in  consequence  of  her  want  of  cod. 

Such  are  the  fluctuations  of  trade  when  influenced  by  the  policy  or  neces- 
sities of  governments,  in  the  imposition  of  tahffs,  whether  for  exclusion, 
protection,  or  for  revenue. 

For  several  years  past  the  navigation  between  Belgium  and  Paris  has 
been  greatly  improved ; — the  use  of  coal  from  that  country  constantly  extends 
more  and  more  in  France.| 

Increased  demand  for  Foreign  Mineral  or  Bituminous  Combustibles  in  fVwue^ 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  details  of  the  preceding  statistical  table, 
that  the  increased  amount  of  mineral  fuel  consumed  in  that  country  b 

^  Britith  Parliamentary  Reeordi  of  Revenue  and  Castomi. 

t  Faitt  CoromerciaaK—Commerce  de  la  France  avec  la  Grande-Bretagne,  1843. 

t  Bulletin  de  la  CommiMion  centrale  de  Sutiitiqaei,  Bruxelles,  1843 ;  I>ocamenta  tmr  !• 
Commerce  exteriear,  Jalj,  1844,  and  Not.  and  Dec.  1843;  Dictioooaire  iln  CoMtirt : 
Tableau  Chronologiqoe  de  la  Production  et  de  Confumptiou  dei  Combuatiblee  es  FrmBOti 
Beeiim4,  1838,  1849. 
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rather  ascribable  to  the  importations,  than  to  the  aagmentation  of  the  in- 
digenous supply.  We  take  the  period  of  the  last  twenty^^ve  years,  of  which 
our  tables  afford  the  requisite  details  for  comparison. 


1820. 

1844. 

Increaie 

Tom. 

TODf. 

per  cent. 

Imported,                                  276,400 

1,781^19 

644 

Indigenous  production,          1,078,560 

3,728,306 

S46 

Balance  of  consumption    »     •  «k>q  070 
deducting  exporution,  )     '^>'^^^'^ 

5,458,054 

310 

Hence  it  appears,  that  while  the  general  consumption  has  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  310  per  cent.,  between  1820  and  1844,  inclusive,  that  of  the 
hidigenous  production  was  246  per  cent,  only ;  while  the  importation,  daring 
the  same  interval,  was  544  per  cent.,  or  by  including  1845,  the  increase  was 
665  per  cent  It  is  inferred  from  these  facts  that,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  manufacturing  requirements  of  the  country,  France  must  continue 
to  depend  on  an  accelerated  amount  of  imported  coals,  rather  than  upon 
her  home  resources,  which  thus  appear  to  be  inadequate  to  her  actual  wants 
by  nearly  48  per  cent,  on  the  actual  consumption. 

By  a  return  of  the  quantity  of  mineral  and  vegetable  fuel  which  was  re- 
ceived at  the  quays  of  Paris  in  1844  and  1845,  we  are  supplied  with  the 
following  information. 

1845.  English 

Hectolitret.  Toot. 

2,440574  =  216,747 
3,101,176=275,415 


Coals  and  Coke  in  1844, 

"  «  1838, 

Charcoal  1840, 


Hectolitref.  Englith 

Tons. 
2,220,707  =  197,220 
1,567,359=  139,197 
2,721,613  =  241,706 


Both  coal  and  wood  are  extremely  expensive  in  Paris.  The  consump- 
tion of  wood  and  charcoal  in  France,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  so  much 
increased,  that  the  royal  forests  present  now  but  open  wastes,  and  the  coal 
production  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  The  steam  vessels,  forges 
and  other  requirements  for  coal  and  wood  have  so  increased  that  large 
quantities  of  the  former  are  imported  from  England  and  Belgium,  and  of  the 
latter  from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  north  of  Europe. 

In  constructing  similar  tables  of  gross  consumption,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
add  one  sixth  for  the  local  consumption  by  steam  engines,  labourers,  and 
residents.     We  have  not  so  done  in  the  present  instante. 

The  original  returns  in  the  following  columns  were  made  as  usual  in 
French  metrical  kilogrammes.  1  n  all  these  cases,  we  have  transferred  thena 
into  the  common  denomination  of  English  tons.  We  derive  the  details 
chiefly  from  the  "  Resume  des  travaux  statistiques  de  Tadministration  des 
mines ;"  the  "  Compte  rendu  des  travaux  des  Ingenieurs  des  mines,"  and 
the  "  Documens  sur  le  commerce  exterieur."  These  details  occasionally 
differ  from  each  other ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  tables  which  we  have  con- 
structed differ  from  those  in  common  use,  where  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence the  number  of  quintals  to  an  English  ton  are  assumed  as  10  instead 
of  10.1405.  The  English  parliamentary  returns  of  exports  to  France  vary 
also  from  the  French  account  of  imports  from  England,  but  to  no  very  im- 
portant extent. 

The  production  of  France  is  about  one  ninth  that  of  Great  Britain. 
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TiUe  of  the  annual  proJuetion  and  cansumptian  of  the  mineral  combos- 
liblea,  [coal,  lignite  and  anthracite]  in  France,  and  of  the  importatim 
of  foreign  coal;  reduced  from  French  kilogrammes  of  10.1465,  and 
from  10.146  metrical  quintals  to  each  English  ton,  and  derived  from  the 
official  French  returns. 


tn^igenoiia  Frt^ductiim  of  Fnnce  «xc1uflive 

of  Turf,  ID  £ngU«h  toitt  of  3240  lb«. 

Im  ported 
Cod. 

EijHrt«d 

BUuce  or 

Cootoini^ 

tion  or 

Co«J* 

Lignite. 

ADthracile^ 

Tolal    of 
tndigenout 

Vesn. 

Fud. 

Tona. 

Tooi. 

Ton*. 

Ton*, 

Toni. 

Tofi*. 

Tom, 

1?8T 

212,910 

2H.4^0 

28,200 

1     389,130 

nsfl 

23I,1S90 

£37,730 

29,690 

439,090 

1802 

833,4S0 

114,400 

1     24,670 

9as,3io 

1811 

763,010 

ns,37o 

29,690 

851,810 

ISH 

665,eiS 

16.^,345 

1815 

841)  ,376 

23,300 

5,735 

869,410 

M5,660 

18,240 

1,096,810 

18^0 

l,(»n,i78 

43,977 

7,405 

l,07S,560 

27G,4r»0 

26,090 

1,328,870 

1825 

I,38ti,l74 

69,242 

23,374 

1,470,790 

4dd,3S0 

6^30 

1,964^80 

isao 

|J41,S41 

64,348 

30,761 

1,836,950 

62»,4.'jO 

6,920 

2,469,480 

isa^ 

J, 318,335 

69,177 

38,398 

1,925,900 

67l,7&0 

32,170 

3,476,620 

1834 

2,315,499 

86,064 

53,987 

2,455,450 

736,870 

22,310 

3,170,010 

1635 

2,313,700 

10l,aiK) 

d7,6<H> 

2,47l,«0O 

783,I5C 

21,000 

3,232,930 

1^36 

2,544,835 

2,ftni,a50 

957.630 

36,060 

3,73:%,6ia 

1837 

2,773,7ft) 

97,640 

63,280 

2.939 ,6M) 

1,128,210 

33,090 

4,034,700 

I83B 

2,904,030 

99,700 

66,530 

3,070,360 

1,210,090 

34,900 

4,245,450 

183$ 

2,771»855 

97,900 

82,010 

2.951,766 

1,201,2*7 

32,379 

4,130,^2 

1840 

2340,655 

n3^4tH) 

405,980 

2,96W,0I6 

J47^,8'X) 

36,B00 

4,1M,U6 

184 1 

i,  476,333 

3,410,200 

1.619,16(1 

49,360 

49§O,0OO 

lS4i 

3,5fl3,0U0 

1,647,770 

37,770 

6,303,000 

1843 

«,94l,636 

131,760 

566,150 

3.639,446 

1,637,776 

69,886 

5,«n,sit 

1844 

3,010,5!^ 

146,000 

571,720 

3,72S,eC)6 

l,7J^l,6lf* 

61.771 

5,458,064 

1845 

3,4t!J,8L7 

152,900 

669,900 

4,141,617 

2,175,433 

66,2$0 

6,251,790 

ifue 

146,100 

671,720 

2,026,520 

1947    l«t  tl  wo. 

^JOS^JQQO 

S,500,000 

Summary  of  the  total  production,  importation^  exportation,  and  eonimmp' 
iian  of  combustible  minerals  in  France,  during  the  years  1838,  1843,  and 
1845,  exclusive  of  turf,  in  English  tons,  reduced  from  metrical  quintals  of 
10.146  to  I  ton.  "  Mouvement  commercial  des  combustibles  mineraox, 
produits  et  importes."*     In  74  basins  and  56  departments. 


CiMtet  of 

eonbosU- 

ble. 

Details  of  Production.           | 

From  what 

foieiirn 
countries. 

Details  of  Importation.          | 

1838. 

1843. 

1845. 

1838. 

1843. 

1845.      I 

Bit'at  coal. 
Anthracite, 
Lignite, 

Home      > 
product.  5 
Imported, 

Eiported, 
Conaam*n, 

Toot. 
2,904,030 
66,530 
99,700 

ToDi. 

2,941,536 
566,150 
131,760 

Tona. 
3,418,817 
569,900 
152,900 

Tona. 
G.  BriUin,      300,470 
Belgium,         785,440 
Prus.Stat.,      123,440 

Tona. 
449,105 
978,721 
209,950 

Tona.     1 
567,607  1 
1,376,075 , 
237,232 
4,519 

3,070,260 
1,210.090 

3,639,446 
1,637,776 

4,141,617 
2,175,433 

Imported, 

;>i»tnbulvon 

ItU 

1,210,090 

1,637,776 

2,175,433 

•    t*e\A    A**f\ 

4,280,350 
34,900 

5,277,222 
59,886 

6,317,950 
65,260 

Inmanu's.   1,561,490 
!"^™*-;i.081.53O 

4,245,450 

5,217,336 

6,251,750 

4,245,470 

5,217,336 

6,261.750 

^ompte  rendu  dea  Travaoz  des  Ingeni^ura  des  mines,  pendant  Pnnnee,  1839,  1844 
846.    Reaam^  dea  TnTaoz  autiatiquea  en  1838  et  1S43. 
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Duties  levied  oo  imported  cool,  in  France,* 


1843 
1844 
1845 


^^147,455 
161^2 
196,834 


Tabu  of  quantity  of  Fuel  consumed. 

Genera]  statement  of  the  amount  of  indigenous  production^  importation, 
and  consumption  of  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite  in  France,  in  the  following 
years,  in  metrical  quintals  of  10.1465  to  1  ton,  English;  showing  the 
periodical  increase. 


Yetra. 

Indifrenoufl 
Production. 

Imported  Coal,  In  metrlcAl  qninuli. 

ConsnmptloB 
after  deducu 

Met.  quinulfl. 

Belgium. 

Prastla.        EngUnd.    JAIIolbera. 

Met.QuiaUle. 

1787 

3,150,000 

500,000 

100,000  1,553,734 

4,035,919 

1803 

8,441,800 

880,977 

180,000 

100,000 

9,851,800 

1811 

7,736,941 

950,000 

350,000 

8,936,941 

1820 

10,936,578 

3,372,123 

878,143 

851,194 

7,740 

13,481,880 

1830 

18,626,653 

5,108,065 

753,419 

511,889 

140 

84,939,448 

1840 

30,033,820 

7,486,002   1,607,7M 

3,807,739 

5,070 

48,567,115 

1811 

34,599,890 

9,295,034   1,697,070  4,899,499  |     4,820 

49,613,133 

1813 

35,930,843 

9,779,349   1,730,761    4,907,383 

8,150 

52,034,156 

1H43 

3(1,935,400 

9,918,606  3,130,144   4,556,662 

31,500 

52,935,083 

1844 

37,839,250 

11,157,919  2,090,367  4,376,936 

33,607 

55,868,501 

1815 
1847; 
First  1 1  C 

42,020,919 

13,961,604  .3,406,954  5,657,489 

1 

45,848 

64,093,868 

16,950,390  ,1,846^65  6,000,000 

6,836 

65,000,000 

months,  j 

1 

Details  of  the  balance  of  consumption  of  mineral  fuel,  in  France,  reduced 
from  French  metrical  quintals  to  English  tons. 


Kindi  or           1837. 
Fuel.             Toni. 

1«W. 
Tong. 

1839. 
Toiii. 

1840. 
Tool. 

1S43. 
Tons. 

1844. 
Toni. 

1845. 
Tone. 

Bit'us  coal. 
Anthracite, 
Lignite, 

Turf, 

3,866,350 
68,2vS0 
100,070 

4,079,220 
66,530 
99,700 

3,940,682 
82,010 
97,900 

3,676,655i  4,519,426   4,740,334   5,694,050 
405,9801      566,1501      571,7'20;      570,000 
113.480i      131,760'      146,000-      153,000 

1 

4,034,70(i 
426,300 

4,240,450 
390,090 

4,120,592 
412,300 

4.196,115   5,217,336   6,458,054   6,317,050 
440,830       656,000                           520,000 

The  exportation  of  coal  from  France  is  unimportant,  although  increasing 
in  the  south ;  being  about  70,000  tons  annually.  A  part  of  this  is  to  Bel- 
gium, and  to  the  countries  upon  its  eastern  borders,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Sa?oy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  be- 
sides some  to  Algeria  ;  but  the  greater  part  is  from  the  basin  of  Alais  to 
various  ports  along  the  Mediterranean  sea. 


Years.  Tona.  Value  In  Franca. 

I8:W  3r>,-300 

1841  49,:J(>0    720,000 

1842  37,770    834,000 


Ycara.  Tom.  Vatne  Ib  PTaBca. 

1843  59,880    600,000 

1844  51,770    520,000 

1845  66,000 


•  Paha  correapondeot,  Mining  Joamal,  Jan.  31,  1846. 
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The  following  statements  exhibit  a  sunnnarj  of  the  progress  csr  moreineQts 
of  the  production,  importation,  and  consumption  of  mineral  fuel  in  France ; 
prepared  from  the  several  tables  already  presented. 

Movement  of  Indigenous  Production, 
Assuming  the  production  of  the  year  1789  as  1.  or  unity. 


Tears. 

Proportioot. 

Years. 

Proportiou. 

1789 
1811 
1821 
1831 

1.00 
3.32 
4.72 
7.33 

1837 
1842 
1845 

12.42 
16.24 
17.10 

Movement  of  Importation. 

Proportionate  importations  of  foreign  coal  into  France  from  the  three 
principal  exporting  countries;  Great  Britain  being  represented  as  1.00. 


1815. 

18S5.      1       1635. 

1845. 

Great  Britain, 

Prussia, 

Belgium, 

1.0 
1.3 
9.0 

1.2 

1.6 

19.6 

4.3 

4.0 

26.6 

25.0 
10.0 
50.0 

Movement  of  Consumption. 

Proportionate  consumption  of  indigenous  and  foreign  coals  in  France, 
during  a  period  of  fifly-six  years;  that  of  the  year  1789  being  represented 
as  1.00.  The  annual  exportations  are  previously  deducted  from  tlie  aggregate 
of  production  and  importation. 


Years. 

Proportions. 

Years. 

Proportions. 

1789 
1811 
1821 
1831 

1.00 
1.92 
3.07 
5  11 

1837 
1842 
1845 
1847 

9.09 
11.85 
14.39 
14.80 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  EIGHTY-EIGHT  COAL,  ANTHRACITE  AND 
LIGNITE  BASINS  OF  FRANCE. 

Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  names  and  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  eighty-eight  coal,  lignite  and  anthracite  basins  of  France,  in  the  respec- 
tive provinces  and  departments. 

This  table  is  chiefly  compiled  from  the  <*  Compte  Rendu  des  Travaox 
des  Ing^nieurs  des  Mines,"  periodically  published  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  sutistics  are  obtained  from  the  **  Trait^  de  rEclainge 
au  gaz,  par  Pelouze  pere,"  and  various  other  authorities,  among  which  are 
the  *<  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Geologique  de  France ;"  **  Office  de  Publicity," 
of  Paris;  *<  Annales  des  Mines;"  Resume  des  Travaux  Statistiques  de 
TAd ministration  des  Mines;"  *' Documens  sur  le  Commerce  Exterieur;" 
*'  Dictionnaire  du  Commerce ;"  *'  Journal  des  Mines." 


FRAIVCE.  ^yv 

The  separate  details  of  these  basins  are  given  in  another  part  of  this  work. 


ProTtncM. 


Fltndert, 


Artoif, 

Itle  de 
France, 


Lorraioe,       ^ 


Borgundj, 


AJsace, 


Alsace, 


Franc  he 
Comie, 

Franc  he 
Comte, 


Burgundy, 
NeYernoii, 


1 


Departmenta. 


Do  Nord, 


PaadeCalait, 

Oiie, 
Aiane, 

Moaelle, 

do 
Vtagea, 

Baa  Rhin, 

do 
do 
Haul  Rhin, 

do 
Haute  Saone, 

Haute  Saone, 

Haute  Saooe, 
Doubt, 

Jura, 
Cote-d'Or, 

Nifevre, 


Coat  BailBt, 


HetcrliHido. 


n  A  proloQgilion  of  Ihe  great  coaj- 
fieJdcif  Belgium.  Conlainii50i«aint: 
the  pill  very  deep  Boih  cokmi  and 
dry  coflk^j  or  anthracito^ 

Villflj  of  ihe  Schddfl.  The  Amio . 
mmoi  ritrnjih  Cue  J  for  the  iroo  work* 
them,  and  for  Pom» 

Probablj  the  wertcrn  eiflen^jott  of 

the  M<in«aQ<]  ValeDcionnei  co^.jjuld. 

f      Fife  BC^mit  )ri«Jdiag   two  aorta  of 

^..^„       J   cod  J   one  of  theoi  c*jkitif ,  pure  tad 

and  KienoeaA  proper  for  ihe   forge  j    th«  oiher  is 
L  ■trooglj  cHaj-ged  with  pyritoi. 
Lignite  baiia. 


Douai, 

Hardinghen 


Mufrancoort, 
i&oorg. 


Saone  et     / 
Loire,     ^ 


20 


21 


Forbacb, 


Lt  Nied^ 

KoTrojj 

'Bouxwiller, 
Lobianu, 
Saint  Hippo- 

lyte, 
Hury, 

Ronchamp  and 
Champagney,^ 

.GemonTal, 

Gouhenani, 

jLe.grand  St. 

Denii, 
Grozon, 

Sincey, 
Decize, 


.Epinac  and 
'     Autun, 


fCreusot, 

and 
^Blaniy, 
La  Chapelle* 

B008-DbUB| 

27 


r\    Oppoille    eaarbfUck,    in    )tb«iiiib 

I  Pruiija.  CoDiaina  both  coking  and 
J  cementing  ctiaU,  and    iJio   ibin  and 

j  mit*d'  coal,  uted  for  for  get*    Mine* 

\^  deep  I  fauHy. 
Lignite  b^tato, 

f  Sutnettmei  cokinf,  but  gtncralJy 
J  only  half  cakm^j.  t^naiity  niidi!hne. 
S  Occur*  vrith  roguoo*  of  csrbointe  of 

L  won* 

Dry  coil  t  aoiSBtimea  KhitUwe ;  ^f« 

Lignite  baiia. 
«  .       « 

Coal  of  very  good  quality  for  iron 
worka. 

Detached  coal  patches. 

Coking  coal :  coke  mniid  but  fnible: 
ua*d  for  fotgM  ond  naJt  works.  Two 
bedi.  The  woiki/ig  commf*ncpd  in 
1760.  Anthracite  beda  at  Betach- 
weiler,  kc. 

Fat  coali,  with  long  flame,  for 
forgea,  &c. 

Reaemblet  the  coala  in  the  Ron- 
champ  baain. 

I    Lignite  baain. 
Antbracila  baii^  in  a  primary  re- 

I  jgioa. 

r    Coal  of  two  qoalitje*.     h  coking; 

'  %i  a  little  dry,  but  buroa  wttJi  Same. 

{ jUted  in  iron  worka*    Four  bedt, 

n  A  rea  63 ,600  ac xei,  of  which  30^10 
i^ctvaare  near  Epmac,  The  coal  ii 
|COmfeyed  to  the  flurguody  cif»a|^  and 
Ithence  ihrotigh  Alsace  4nd  the  taJleyi 
j  of  the  Vonne  and  tbe  Seinn. 

1  Area  80,830  ncrea ;  piu  ii50  to  870 
I  (bet  deep  at  Creuaot.  Thf  cual  teams 
are  peculiir.  They  are  ti«t  in  itraU, 
but  rather  in  ORfe^iuoJ  [OBeHcii  eiceed- 
'jug  in  thickneva  aJ)  othen  kaown. 

N  Co  n  uioa  fou  r  q  u  ah  n  ea  vf  coal ,  vary- 
tng  frotn  ftl  coal  Ut  ^nthrveite.  Pro- 
'babJt  c:onoect«d  with  the  toaJ  baain 
of  Bprt* 

Smalt  baaius  of  Sourbinc«  and 
iDbeun. 

Foorbedij  two  nfwhiclinn  worktd. 
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ProTincet.     {  DepartmeBU.  No, 


Bern, 


Allier,        i 


AoYergne, 


Aovergne, 


Poj.de-      < 


QT.de- 
0dine, 


CanUly 


Lyonnott, 

Ljonnoit, 
BargQDdj, 

Dtopbin/y 

LiBgnedoc, 

Dtopbinj, 

1^rOT6DC6,       i 


Ltngaedoc,  ^ 


Loire, 

Rhdoe,      ^ 
Ain, 

It^re, 

Haate  Loire7 
Ard^be, 


Card. 

Gard  and 
Ardfeche, 


u 


H^nolt, 


31 


32 


33 


Coal  basioi. 

Bert, 

Fioi  et  Noyant, 

Doget, 

Commentry,       I 

Baziere-la-Grae, 
Saint  £loy, 

Boorg  Laatic, 


Brattac, 


Poy  St.  Golmier, 

Haute  Dor-  | 
doyne,  or  J 
Champagnac,  j 

Maoriac. 


BaaiD  of  the 

Loire, 
St.  Etienoe, 


Bul]y, 
Roanne, 

Sainte  Foy.         I 
PArguenti^re,  j 

Rive  de  Gier,      < 

Doavret, 

Voreppe, 

La  Tour-d 0-pin, 

La  Tarontaiie, 

L'Oisani, 

Le  Drac, 

Langeac, 

Aobenas,  } 

Banc  Roage, 

Brian^on, 

Manoique, 

Orange, 

M^thamii, 

Aiz, 

FreJQi, 
La  Cardi^re 
Toulon, 
Veicagne, 
Le  Vigan, 
Bagnoli, 

Alait,  J 


Saint  Gervaii, 

Ronjtn, 

La  Ctonette, 


Deaeriptlon. 

Coal  of  ▼arioui  deecriptione. 
Variabl^nality. 

Coking  coal ;  a  little  pyritovt,  bat 
makes  good  coke.    Four  tob-basiBa. 

Dry,  impure,  and  acbittoee. 

Two  ieama.  Good  coking  coal  at 
Singles.    Dry  coal  at  Messeix. 

Twenty-fiTo  to  thirty  coal  beds. 
Those  nearest  the  primitive  rocks  are 
dry  coalsf  resembling  anthracite. 
Those  above  these  furnish  a  cokiif 
coal.    See  the  Ubles  of  analysis. 

Anthracite. 

Several  beds  of  fat  blazing  coal, 
occurring  in  lenticular  masses.  Coal 
of  Maoriac,  bordering  the  Dordoyne; 
good  coal  for  furnaces  of  boilers,  Ik., 
inclosing  much  carbonate  of  iron. 

Deposit  of  good  coal. 

The  largest  and  most  important  in 
France ;  conUining  103,040  acree  of 
coal  formations.  That  of  St.  Ecienne 
comprises  61,642  acres. 

The  basin  of  the  Loire  is  divided 
into  two  groups.  That  of  St.  Etienne 
conUins  18  coal  beds  of  the  best 
known  fat  coal,  producing  ezcelleat 
coke. 

Anthracitous  formation. 

Anthracite  basin. 

Coal  rather  dry ;  heavy ;  with  mock 
ashes.    Three  seams,  near  Lyons. 

Ten  or  eleven  coal  beds,  like  those 
of  St.  Etienne. 

Lignite  basin. 

Lacustrine  lignite. 

Lignite  basin. 

Anthracite. 

Anthracite  basin. 
«  (( 

Coking  coal,  of  middling  quality. 

Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Coal  dry 
and  friable  at  Prades ;  coking  and  of 
good  quality  at  Pigere. 

Lignite  basin. 

Anthracite  basin. 

Lignite  basin. 

Coal  classed  with  the  lignites. 

Lignite  basin. 

Anthracite  basin. 
Lignite  basin. 


Good  coking  coal. 

Classed  with  the  lignites. 

Some  beds  yield  coking  coal ; 
a  drv  coal  or  anthracite.  The  prodeos 
of  the  mines  is  chiefly  consamed  in 
the  iron  works  of  the  district. 

Eleven  to  thirteen  coal  seaas,  of 
divert  qualities.  The  first  coaoesaen 
was  granted  in  1769. 

Two  or  three  coaT  bedt  of  aiMliac 
description. 

Lignite  I 
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PTorlnten 


OfpnrtniBnii     fio. 


D«!«rrl|>tU>ii. 


GMCOOJf 


GaienD«t 


{ 


Miiine  et 
Perchfl, 

Todriiaoi 

Miiin«  et 
Perch«| 

do 


Bret^fae, 


KormmiMljf,    ^ 


Pyr^fie&ft. 


■    I 


HintBt        ) 
P5rQae««4J 


Lei  Ltndei^ 

Dordogaef 

CorrHe 
Cr«it«ei 


M&iQ^et- 

Loire  Iar«-^ 

rieare^      ' 
I  ad  r^  tit 

Loire, 
Sarthe  *inJ 


Miiyanae 


■\ 


Finittdrre, 


Durbtn  and 

Labroftiibre, 


62 
63 

64 

65 

66  BijDerei 


Onb««f 

D^Aubia  Of 
Deeix«ville, 

Rbodu, 


Figvaov 

3  Mm  Lon, 
Terftii^D, 

Argentac^ 

Meimacj 

Boaffuneitr, 

AhuD, 

Von  rial, 
ChajitoDDaj, 

6aiM  Loirti, 

LasfaiOj 


S3  ,Le  Maine, 
34  rSl,  Pierr«-1i- 

Butot]^  de 
CbftnerOj 
Quint  per, 


87 


Litry, 
Bog  age  I 


Le  PletaJa, 


Tbree  bedi  wofkod;  of  Tuiablo 
qaaJilj. 

Cokl^ng  coaT  of  good  qaalitj ;  nip^ 
rior  but  friibJ«,  Two  bedi,  Tbf 
working  of  tli»*  b««ia  commeaeed  m 
t75S, 


BItamiaoaa  eo«l* 

Coal  mi  no. 

G«i}0r«1l7  fat  coa].     Tbore  «r«  33 

co«l  cvtsMi^h  meats  in  Ihia  depart  men  I, 
Tbe  procJuce  ii  for  the  roofl  pirt  u«ed 
m  maniificmrei. 

Coal  of  a  middling  cbaracier. 

Of  a  vory  iofehor  doi^riptioa. 
Cbaied  witb  tbe  ligbite«. 

Of  vnty  bad  qaaiitjr  bIi^  lad 
pjritoua, 

Ligaile  b^iam. 

Dry,  lebiatoie  eoil,  bat  bursa  witb 
a  long  Ilame# 

Coal  ofi  good  ktod,  bat  oiloa  nriod 
wi.tb  a!  ate  and  clar*  t 

Coking  coal  of^food  quality,  tiai  ■ 
little  pyritoua, 

AnthncilB,  or  vary  dry  oo^l. 

Proper  for  gratei  and  forgoi ;  of 
gond  qualttj  wben  lelected- 

@t^tea  co4il  b^>da  tn  tbta  b«aiin ;  both 
£okin$  aod  dry* 

Fite  bed*,  of  tery  feeble  power* 
Two  boaioftf  diapoied  id  the  fortn  of  > 
boat. 

Chiefly  dry  cot U  or  anthracite  iottw 
depanoient  of  Miine  et  Loire.  Six 
bedi. 

Eicellont  coking  coal  for  iron  lEuk- 
iog- 

Coal  beda  not  fully  proted, 

Anihfacite  batta. 

Of  moderately  coking  chmrioter^  bat 
earthy* 

Aathracite. 

P  roily  good  floality. 

Two  bed  I ;  the  firat  or  loweat  reit^ 

ing  upon  tbe  wall,  fumithei  cohifig 
coal  I  tbo  other  yietdt  onlj  ■  dry 
earthy  coaL  Syppliei  fuel  to  Bayenip, 
Vire,  aod  Caen  ;  And  ii  uaed  od  the 
ipot  for  lime  harning. 

TwoteftmtoftnthracifROrdry  coal, 
ThecatNAelcfvofLitry  lAd  Le  Ploaaia 
cooUifi  40,393  acrei. 


There  are  yet  several  smatl  coal  basins  and  patches  of  lignite  and  anthra- 
eite  which  are  not  separately  detailed  in  Uie  foregoing  table.  As  has  been 
already  stated  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  true  area  of  coal  formations  in 
Frenee.  The  aiatemenia, which  reach  us  only  exhibit  the  aggregate  of  the 
concessions  in  ench  di^^rif^t,  ?^nd  these  Rmf^niits,  nf  coyrse*  are  progressifely 
increasing.  A  few  years  ago  the  sum  of  tbe  coal  and  anthracite  concestsions 
was  692,000  acres.  In  1845-6  it  amounted  to  1,135^550  acres,  ineluding 
lignite. 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  EIGHTY-EIGHT  COAL,  ANTHRACITE  AND  LIGNITE  BASINS 

OF  FRANCE. 

A  knowledge  of  the  deposits  of  her  mineral  combustibles  is  indispennbie 
to  the  domestic  and  manufacturing  interests  of  France.  If,  as  a  writer  has 
lately  said,  the  mineral  be  the  primary  base  of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the 
fuel  is  of  equally  essential  importance,  in  tiiis  branch  of  industry.  Inquiries 
into  the  properties  and  local  value  of  the  combustibles  are  entered  into  on 
every  side;  new  discoveries  are  continually  presenting  themselves,  and  each 
year  enlarges  the  area  of  our  mineral  statistics.  We  proceed  now  to  the 
consideration  of  those  of  France. 

In  a  recent  work,  of  high  value  in  relation  to  these  subjects,  it  is  premised 
that  the  term  Basin  is  employed  to  signify  the  coal  formations,  generally. 
It  has  also  been  customary  of  late,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  divide  these 
coal  formations  into  five  groups,  and  also  to  adopt  the  classification  now 
employed  by  the  administration  of  mines,  which  recognizes  five  desciipiioiis 
of  coal.^  The  plan  of  the  present  work,  as  it  does  not  enter  into  the  minute 
details  necessary  to  the  official  reports,  requires  only  a  partial  adoption  of 
these  arrangements. 

We  would  mention  here,  among  other  excellent  illustrations  of  these 
matters,  the  admirable  map  which  accompanies  the  report  of  the  engineers 
of  mines,  for  the  year  1840,  which  shows,  with  perfect  clearness,  the  local 
details  of  home  production  and  those  of  the  consumption  of  foreign  imported 
coals.  The  areas  of  the  provincial  markets  connected  with  individual  coal- 
fields, and  the  areas  of  consumption  of  imported  coal,  as  well  as  the  sites  of 
the  coal  basins  themselves,  are  detailed  with  a  perspicuity  deserving  of 
imitation.f 

No.  I.  Coal  Basin  of  Valenciennes,  Department  du  Nord. 

Supposed  area  about  70,000  hectares :  comprising  nineteen  concessions, 
and  54,440  hectares,  in  1845. 

The  coal  mines  here  are  considered  to  be  not  only  the  richest  but  the 
oldest  in  France,  its  area  being  a  prolongation  of  the  great  coal  formation 
of  Belgium. 

In  1719,  researches  for  coal,  which  had  been  already  known  during  seve- 
ral centuries  in  the  vicinity  of  Liege,  commenced  in  the  territory  of  Anzin; 
and,  in  1734,  led  to  the  discovery  of  that  mineral,  which  shortly  after  became 
the  centre  of  those  operations  which  have  since  attained  such  great  impor- 
tance.!   This  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Valenciennes.^ 

In  a  treatise  upon  the  application  of  geology  to  economic  purposes,  M. 
Burat  adduced  a  remarkable  instance,  in  the  original  trial  for  coal  at  Moos, 
at  Valenciennes,  and  Douay,  where,  as  above  stated,  mines  were  opened  in 
1734  ;  at  first  unsuccessfully.  The  proprietors,  in  after  years,  followed  the 
known  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  basin,  in  which  tiie  coal  was  lying ;  and, 
although  the  cretaceous  rocks  covered  up  and  hid  tlie  coal  measures,  yet  as 
there  appeared,  from  the  structure  and  condition  of  the  associated  old  rocks, 
that  no  great  disturbance  was  to  be  feared,  the  search  was  persisted  in ;  and, 
at  length,  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Anzin;  after  an 

*  Trait^  de  la  fabrication  de  la  fonte  et  du  fer.  Pant,  Dec.  1845. 
tCompte  Rendiie  det  Travaux  det  Ingroiourt  des  Mines,  pendant  lUnn^  1839. 
t  IU>iome  det  Travaax  ttatiitiqoei  de  Padminiatratioo  det  mioet,  •■  1838»  ^  14. 
%  Daon,  on  the  Coal  Trade,  1844»  p.  192. 
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expense  of  about  three  millions  of  francs,  equal  to  $580,500  «»  ;f  120,000, 
had  been  incurred.* 

The  coal  basin  which  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  even  as  far 
as  Arras,  in  passing  by  Liege,  Narour,  Charleroi,  Mons,  Valenciennes,  and 
Douay,  is  covered,  at  several  points,  by  an  enormous  thickness  of  barren 
formations,  belonging  to  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  periods,  which  the 
miners  of  the  north  of  France  have  called  *< morts4errains" — dead  lands. 
Into  the  details  of  these  overly iug  rocks,  however  interesting  of  themselves, 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  go. 

In  order  to  reach  the  coal  beds,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  these  over- 
lying barren  masses ;  but  as  they  are  of  an  open  and  porous  nature,  it  be* 
ccnnes  absolutely  necessary,  on  commencing  to  mine  the  coal,  to  complete  a 
series  of  preparatory  works  of  high  importance,  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished with  certainty  and  safety  through  the  medium  of  a  practical  enlight- 
enment. It  is,  therefore,  expedient  to  shut  out  of  the  shafts  the  waters  of 
infiltration,  as  well  as  the  waters  which  proceed  from  the  first  and  second 
formations  which  are  passed  through  by  these  shafb.  This  result  can  only 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a  complete  revetemenif  or  impervious  lining,  within 
the  walls  or  sides  of  the  shafts.  The  mode  in  which  this  timbering  and  tub- 
work  is  effected,  and  the  pumping  machinery  for  exhausting  the  water,  form 
the  main  purport  of  two  memoirs  by  M.  Turbert ;  one  consisting  of  ninety- 
three  pages,  the  other  of  fifty-three  pages.f 

These  shafts,  which  are  very  expensive,  and  require  much  care  in  the 
workmanship  or  construction,  vary  in  depth,  from  220  to  800  feet,  English, 
ere  arriving  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  formation  which  contains  the  coal. 
The  second  memoir  of  M.  Turbert  refers  to  the  operations  which  are  pur- 
sued in  the  shafts,  after  having  descended  through  the  watery  "  dead  forma- 
tions."t 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  coal  basin  of  Valenciennes  is  the  great 
number  and  thinness  of  the  beds.  In  some  parts,  more  than  fifty  seams 
have  been  recognized,  whose  thickness  ranges  from  one-third  to  three-fourths 
of  a  metre,  and  the  maximum  is  only  one  metre  or  3^  feet.  At  Fresnes, 
and  at  Vieux-Cond^,  forty  beds  are  worked,  which  have  a  total  thickness  of 
34J  English  feet.  At  Anzin,  eighteen  seams  comprising  46}  feet;  at 
Aniche,  twelve  seams  containing  23}  feet :  and  at  Denain,  four  beds  having 
only  di  feet,  altogether. 

In  this  northern  coal  basin,  we  are  informed,  the  art  of  ventilation  and  the 
general  method  of  working  deep  mines,  was  first  studied  in  France.  It  was 
a  fine  field  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  more  difficult  operations  of  the 
art;  for  the  coal  strata  occur  singularly  disturbed,  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  like 
a  combination  of  a  number  of  the  letter  z.^ 

The  mines  of  this  basin  employed,  in  1838,  above  9000  work  people. 
There  are  now  nineteen  establishments  or  mines,  the  concession  of  1842, 
covering  an  area  of  69,025  hectares,  or  170,560  English  acres.  Seven  of 
these  mines  belong  to  the  company  of  Anzin.  Fifty-two  shafts  are  established 
there.  They  descend,  in  the  middle  of  the  basin,  as  low  as  475  metres, 
equal  to  1558  feet,  and  at  Anzin,  in  the  ^reat  vein,  to  503  metres  or  1635 
English  feet,  being  the  deepest  mines  in  France.    The  whole  of  the  field  in 

*  Goologie  appliqupc,  par  M.  A.  Burat,  Paris. 

t  Sur  la  travassee  dcs  inoru-terrains  dans  le  nord  de  la  France.  Aonale*  de«  Mioet, 
Vol.  III.  p.  73  to  166,  1843. 

I  Sur  la  percement  des  puiu  det  minef  dani  le  oord  de  It  France,  tpret  It  tnvente  dee 
niveaui,  p.  293  to  346,  1S43. 

^  Explication  de  la  carte  geologique,  par  Elie  de  Betnmoiit 
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1842,  had  ei^hty-eix  shafts,  woiked  by  eighty-three  steam  engines,  of  the 
force  of  2247  horses.  The  amount  of  coal  raised  that  year  was  850,000 
tons;  which,  at  the  price  of  165.  8d  per  ton,  produced  ^1 1,875.  The  cost 
of  its  production  was  estimated  at  0  fr.  65  c.  per  hectolitre, = 7.32  fir.  the  Um, 
wm  5f.  iOd.  Engl.  —  01.41  U.  S.  per  ton. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  informed  that  in  this  district,  where  some  of  the  coal  pits 
•re  620  metres  in  depth,  the  workmen  are  not  allowed  any  other  meins  of 
ascending  and  descending,  than  by  ladders,  some  of  which  are  perpen- 
dicular. 

Of  all  the  French  departments,  that  of  the  north  consumes  the  greatest 
amount  of  mineral  fuel,  with  the  exception  of  the  Department  of  Loire ;  bat 
it  is  fsTourably  situated  for  receiving  the  Belgian  coals,  from  that  part  of  the 
great  coal  basin  which- extends  to  Mons  and  Charleroi.  The  neighbourhood 
of  these  mines  is  celebrated  for  the  magnificent  iron  manufactories,  of  almost 
every  description.* 

Notwithstanding  a  large  amount  of  indigenous  coal  is  annually  nised 
here,  it  is  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Thus  in  1837,  when  the  prcduction 
was  730,015  tons,  the  entire  consumption  of  the  department,  including  the 
indigenous  and  the  imported,  was  no  less  than  1,440,000  tons,  or  nearly 
doable  the  home  supply,  but  circumstances  have  changed  this  state  of 
things.  The  following  statement  shows  the  annual  coal  production  of  the 
mines  of  Valenciennes  calculated  in  English  tons. 


Teara. 

Tom  of  10.146  m.  qn. 

Yetn. 

Ton.ori0.146in.  qa. 

1835 

531,005 

1842 

907,160 

1837 

730,015 

1844 

927,000 

1839 

846,830 

1845 

930,000 

Mean  price  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  1845,  105.=02.28  per  ton. 

Anthracite  occurs  in  this  basin  in  several  of  the  mines.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  recent  series  of  experiments,  by  M.  Blavier,  with  relation  to  its 
employment  in  the  grates  or  fire-places  of  steam-engines.  These  dry  and 
meagre  coals  belong  to  the  inferior  beds  of  the  system .f  In  1845  there 
were  355,000  tons  returned  under  the  head  of  anthracite,  and  575,000  tons 
under  the  head  of  fat  coal  with  long  flame. 

Coal  Mines  and  Iron-works  of  Anzin,  in  the  Vedenciennes  CoahfieU. 

The  property  of  this  company  comprises  seven  concessions,  which  amoont 
to  26,564  hectares,  or  65,329  English  acres.  The  coal  company  of  Aniin 
cleared  annually  nearly  3,000,000  francs  profit,  in  consequence  of  the  in* 
creased  production  and  price  of  coal,  prior  to  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  in 
1842.|  These  miners  and  those  of  the  Loire,  now  furnish  the  city  of  Paris, 
in  great  measure.  Besides  supplying  the  immense  iron-works,  the  produce 
of  this  coal-field  is  distributed  by  the  Schelde,  the  Scarpe,  the  Oiae,  the 
canal  of  St.  Quentin,  and  the  Seine. 

<<  It  is  really  astonishing,"  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Mining  Joamal, 
"  to  see  the  colossal  works  of  the  coal  company  of  Anzin.  There  are  not 
only  subterraneous,  but  exterior  works  for  the  supply  of  coal.  Exteoaire 
forges,  and  workshops  for  constnicting  every  description  of  machinery,  have 
been  erected : — rope-yards ;  an  iron  railway  to  unite  the  two  esublishments 

*  Trtit«  de  la  rabrication  de  la  foote  et  du  Fer.  MM.  Flachat,  BarrauU,  tad  G«li«l. 
t  Anaalet  dea  Mines,  1S43,  Vol.  IV.  p.  497. 
I  Hugo.    France  PiUoreaqae  j  Art.  Nord. 
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of  Anzin  and  Denain ;  large  ware-houses  and  timber-yard,  for  the  use  of 
these  immense  concerns.  Denain,  twelve  years  ago,  was  nothing  but  a 
small  hamlet;  at  present  it  is  a  large  town,  with  upwards  of  6000  inhabit- 
ants: all  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  a  coal  stratum.  High  furnaces,  forces, 
and  coke-ovens,  have  been  built;  and  it  will  become  a  place  of  great  mimng 
industry  in  a  few  years  hence."* 

Du  Nord, — Douai. — ^We  have  seen  notices  of  the  discovery  of  an  exten- 
sive coal-field  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Douai.  From  the  position  which 
it  occupies,  in  the  same  range  as  the  coal  districts  of  Mons  and  Valenciennes, 
there  seems  little  doubt  but  this  is  but  the  western  continuation  of  those 
great  northern  coal-fields. 

The  disposition  of  the  common  ventilating  hearths  in  France  and  Belgium, 
consists  in  separating  the  lined  or  timbered  |)ortion  of  a  shaft  by  a  strong 
partition,  which  reserves  on  one  side,  for  the  service  of  the  mine,  a  large 
section  or  principal  shafl,  and  on  the  other  a  smaller  section,  which  serves 
for  the  descent  of  the  miners. 

Afler  having  traversed  all  the  height  of  the  "terrain  nufrt"  and  being 
arrived  at  the  coal  formation,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  base  of  the  lining, ''ctioe- 
hge"  the goyau,  or  miners'  shaft,  separates  from  the  pit  and  descends,  by 
ten  yards  and  ten  yards,  by  a  series  of  little  shafts  called  beurtias^  isolated 
from  each  other  by  short  galleries, — ''paliersJ*  It  is  by  these  bemrtias  that 
that  the  miners  arrive  at  the  lower  portions  of  the  works. 

The  fire  for  ventilation,  yi>yer  dappel,  is  situated  in  a  gallery  especially 
placed  in  communication  with  the  beurtias,  for  the  entrance  of  the  air 
which  is  destined  for  combustion,  and  the  burnt  gases  are  only  conducted 
into  the  main  shaft  by  an  inclined  gallery,  of  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  in 
length.  Two  solid  doors,  closing  tightly,  isolate  the  beurtias  from  the  way 
of  return ;  they  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  that,  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  workmen,  there  is  always  one  door  closed.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  air  which  feeds  the  fire  always  descends  from  the  exterior 
and  is  not  thrown  into  the  ventilation  shaft  until  after  a  passage  sufficiently 
long  to  avoid  any  danger  of  the  ignition  of  the  inflammable  gas  which  is 
drawn  thither  by  the  upper  current,  caurani  dapptl. 

II.  Coal  basin  of  Hardinghen  and  Fiennes,  Department  of  Pas-^CaUds- 

This  basin  occurs  within  the  denudation  of  the  Bas-Boulonnais,  at  the 
foot  of  an  environing  zone  of  chalk  hills,  and  where  the  coal  is  worked,  in 
several  places,  within  the  general  limits  of  the  overlying  chalk  formation.^ 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6te  Geologique  de  France,  1839,  is  a  short 
geological  notice  and  a  map  of  this  coal-field,  the  mines  of  which  were  under 
the  management  of  M.  Brongniart.  The  coal  formation  rests  upon  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  that  upon  the  regular  series  of  the  silurian 
rocks.  There  are  evident  analogies  between  certain  parts  of  this  basin  and 
that  of  Belgium,  and  Valenciennes.  Mr.  Murchison  regarded  the  coal 
measures  of  the  Boulonnais,  as  being  enclosed  between  two  beds  of  carbon- 
iferous or  mountain  Iimestone.| 

This  basin  is  far  from  extensive.  It  comprehends  three  concessions  only; 
those  of  Hardinghen,  Fergues,  and  Fiennes,  whose  area  comprises  5326 

*  Mininff  Journal  of  London,  27th  Sept.  1845. 

t  Conejbeare  and  Phillipt^i  Geology  of  Englaod,  p.  467. 

X  Bailetia  de  la  Soci^t^  Geologiqae  de  Fnace,  tome  X.,  p.  409—415, 18S9. 
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hectares,  or  12,600  English  acres.  It  was  discovered  in  1730;  immedi- 
ately after  which,  operations  were  commenced  for  the  extraction  of  tbe 
combustible,  which  operations,  on  a  small  scale,  have  continued,  witboul 
interruption,  to  the  present  day.* 

Here  are  five  coal  seams.  The  works  are  carried  down  to  221  feet  in 
depth,  and  furnish  iwo  kinds  of  coal : — the  one  fat,  with  long  flame;  tbe 
other  meagre,  with  long  flame.  The  first  is  of  a  coking  quality,  proper 
enough  for  the  forge;  the  second  is  strongly  charged  with  pyrites,  and  ia 
chiefly  employed  in  the  burning  of  lime. 

Wood  and  turf  are  the  principal  species  of  domestic  fuel  used  in  the 
department.  The  coal  which  is  consumed  in  the  country  is  chiefly  brought 
from  Belgium.t 

Annual  production  of  bituminous  coal  here : 


Years. 

English  tons. 

Years. 

English  tons. 

1835 

3,730 

1842 

17,870 

1833 

6,170 

1845 

20,000 

1841 

19,180 

III.     Oise. — Lignite  basin  of  Muyrancaurt, 

This  small  basin  supplies  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  manufactories  of 
alum  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

IV.  Lignite  Basin  of  Bourg,  in  the  Department  of  Aisne, — 738  tocia, 
only,  raised  in  1841,  and  680  tons  in  1845. 

V.     Coal  and  Lignite  Basins  ofForbach ;  Department  of  MoseUe. 

This  little  basin  is,  probably,  a  continuation  of  the  great  coal-field  of 
Saarbriick,  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  In  1835,  it  yielded  3015  tons  of  coal, 
both  of  the  coking  and  the  mixed  qualities;  of  late,  it  has  been  considered 
unproductive.  At  Schoenecken,  in  the  basin  of  Forbach,  on  the  extreme 
French  frontier,  several  little  beds  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  and  it  is 
reported  that  there  is  one  seam  of  thirteen  feet. 

Amount  of  lignite  raised  in  1845  not  returned. 

MoseUe — Lignite  basin  of  La  Neid. — The  concession  comprises  307  hec- 
tares.    Production  in  1845,  185  tons  only. 

VI.     Vosges, — Basin  of  Norroy, 

Oypseous  coal  of  the  redmarl,  England — Reuper  Gem — Mame$  Irisfes, 
Pranu. — ^This  formation  incloses,  according  to  M.  Drouot,  a  bed  of  coal, 
which  has  been  traced  over  a  considerable  area,  but  has  not,  every  where, 
a  sufficient  thickness  to  enable  it  to  be  worked.  Its  capacity  never  exceeds 
two  feet 

It  is  by  no  means  a  pure  coal ;  containing,  besides  argil  and  pyrites,  fit 
teen  per  cent,  of  gypsum.  This  gypsum  is  fibrous,  forming  a  muiltiuide  of 
small  veins,  ramifying  in  all  directions.  Sometimes  the  pyrites  in  the  ooal 
amount  to  seven  per  cent.,  and  have  to  be  separated  by  hand.  The  ashes 
of  this  coal  contained  seventeen  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

Its  calorific  power,  compared  with  that  of  a  good  coal  of  the  Loire,  taken 

*  Resume  det  Traraox  Stttietiqaet  de  PadmioistntioD  det  Mmetea  18S8,  p.  1ft. 
t  MoCuJloch,  UniverMl  Gaseiteer,  Vol.  U. 
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as  unity,  is  0.780.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  pyrites  it  would  be  improper 
to  use  the  coke  for  metallurgic  purposes.* 

This  basin  consists  of  five  concessions  and  11,057  hectares  of  land.  The 
coal  is  classed  with  the  meagre  coals  with  long  flame,  of  which  1,400  tout 
were  mined  in  1845. 

The  Vosges  Mountains,  on  the  eastern  side  of  France,  are  composed  of 
ffranite  and  transition  rocks,  and  at  their  feet  are  several  coal-fields,  covered 
by  the  newer  red  sandstone  and  the  lias  limestone,  muschelkalk.f 

The  red  or  variegated  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  contains  many  vegetables, 
which  have  been  identified  by  M.  A.  Brongniart;  but  they  do  not  occur  in 
suflicient  abundance,  at  any  one  spot,  to  constitute  a  regular  coal  bed. 

The  Basin  of  Norroy  yielded,  in  1835,  1,350  tons.  In  1841, 1,680  do. 
In  1845,  1,390  do. 

The  carboniferous  beds  are  enclosed  in  the  "  Mames  Irisies**  of  the  red 
sandstone  secondary  group.  The  basin  consists  of  five  concessions,  whose 
area  is  11,057  hectares,  s=  25,203  English  acres. 

A  single  bed  is  presented  here,  of  3^  feet  thick,  the  coal  of  which  is  very 
impure  and  pyritous. 

IX.    Bos  Rhin^Basin  de  ViUL 

Like  the  other  isolated  patches  [Lambeaux]  in  this  department  of  the 
Vosges,  it  rests  upon  transition  schistes,  and  is  partly  covered  by  tlie  gres 
rouge.  There  is  only  one  concession,  that  of  Lalage,  whose  area  is  1,149 
hectares,  and  only  one  thin  bed  of  coal,  worked  on  account  of  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  fuel  in  this  country.  Yield,  in  1835, 177  tons.  In  1838,  195 
do.     In  1845,  168  do. 

VIII.    Bos  Rhin — BouxmUer — Lignite  Basin. 

This  pyritous  lignite  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  is  also  used  as  a  combustible  for  the  same  works,  and  in  that  of 
several  other  chemical  products.  Five-sixths  of  the  lignite  of  Bouxwiller 
are  thus  employed  at  the  place  of  extraction ;  the  surplus  is  consumed  at 
La  Reidt,  about  two  miles  from  the  mine.   Production  in  1845,  7,900  tons. 

VII.    Bas  Rhin — Lignite  Basin  of  Lohsann, 

This  combustible  is  entirely  consumed  at  the  place  of  production,  in  the 
fabrication  of  bitumen  and  bituminous  mastic.  Yield,  in  1845,  620  tons. 
Area,  1176  hectares. 

X.    Haut  Rhin — Saint  Hippolyte. 

Reposes  on  a  sandstone  which  passes  insensibly  into  granite,  and  is  covered 
by  the  gres  rouge  and  the  gres  de  Vosges.  Two  concessions  and  2600 
hectares.  Yield,  in  I83i'>,  1000  tons.  In  1838,  470  do.  Price,  4  francs, 
38  cents  per  metrical  quintal.  In  1841, 530  tons.  In  1845, 270  do.  Price, 
205. =$4.84  per  ton  at  the  mine. 

This  basin,  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Vosges,  contains  two  con- 
cessions, extending  over  a  surface  of  2600  hectares.  The  only  bed  worked 
is  a  few  inches  thick.  It  is  disturbed  by  folds,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
faults.     In  quality,  the  coal  is  fat,  with  long  flame. 

*  Annalet  dee  Mines,  Vol.  I.,  1843,  p.  SS3.    Laboratoir«  de  Chimie  d^  Yeioiil. 
t  Bakewell't  Geology,  p.  246.— Caieair*  a  Gryphitea. 
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XL    DtiacitdCcalDepoiiisrfiieHmml^Riuu 

There  exist  in  this  coaotrj  a  great  nmnher  of  isolated  patches  of  tte  < 
fomntioiis,  which  are  scarcely  important  enoogfa  to  be  separatdj  tuuaiA 
That  of  Htary,  however^  is  covered  bj  a  coocessioD  of  145  hectaiea^  J^^ 
seam  is  onl j  eight  inches,  and  fiioltj — the  coal  is  dry,  rerj  solid,  i 
flmdi  heat 

XIL    Haute  8a&me — Rcmekamp  ami  dkoMipagma^. 

The  richest  coal-field  in  the  Voeges.     It  contams  two  seams  whose  i 
thickness  is  from  six  to  ten  feet.    The  highest  of  these  is  of  mi 
qpality ;  the  lowest  is  a  fat  coal  of  good  quality,  bat  is  now  almost  exhamtrd. 
Two  concessions,  comprising  3,790  hectares.     Produced  in  1835, 530 1 
In  1838,  9,010 ;  price  2  franks  per  metrical  quintal.    In  1845,  15,000  t 


XIII.    Hauie  8a6ne— Basin  of  Goukaums. 

Three  concessions,  having  a  sur&ce  of  3,438  hectares.  Produced  in  1836^ 
3,350  tons.  The  coal  resembles  that  of  Ronchamp.  These  (bur  coal  areas 
yielded  in  1835,  16,120  tons.  In  1838,  18,110  da  In  1841,  17,320  do. 
In  1845, 91,000  do. 

XIV.    HauU  8a6ne— Basin  of  Gemonval. 

Embraces  three  concessions  and  3^1  hectares.  This  carbooifevoiM 
formation  belongs  to  the  '*  marnes  irisets"  old  red  sandstone  group.  The 
thickness  of  the  seams  does  not  exceed  two  feet  The  coke  is  metaUoid, 
spongy,  and  porous.     Produced  in  1838, 6,750  tons.     In  1845,  2,000. 

In  the  concession  of  CorctUes,  the  coal  is  of  inferior  quality,  requiring  to 
be  purified  by  washing. 

XV.  Dotd)S — Lignite  Basin  of  Le  Grand  Saint  Denis. — Prodnctioo  in 
1845,  680  tons.     A  single  concession  of  405  hectares. 

XVI.  Jura — Basin  of  Grozon, — One  concession  of  1 100  hectares.  No 
return  of  quantity. 

XVII.    Department  of  C6ted  Or, 

The  Coalfeld  of  Sincey  is  situated  near  Aval  Ion  and  Semur ;  confined 
within  rocks  of  gneiss  and  granite.  It  forms  s  band  extending  almost  in  a 
right  lino,  from  cast  to  west,  a  length  of  twenty-four  kilometres,  ■>  fifieen 
English  miles ;  with  a  variable  breadth  of  from  one  hundred  and  nine  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  yards.  In  all  this  extent  it  discovers  itself^ 
as  well  utKiti  the  plateau  as  in  the  lower  flats.  It  has  been  hitherto  sufh 
posed  to  be  continuous ;  but  a  more  complete  study  of  its  constitution  and 
of  its  relations  with  the  primordial  rocks  will  probably  show  that  it  is  formed 
of  distinct  {Mirtions,  each  completely  isolated,  in  the  midst  of  these  rocka. 

Bo  this  as  it  may,  this  formation  is  limited  on  the  north  and  south  by 
granite  and  gneiss,  which,  in  iu  vicinity,  are  traversed  by  veins  and  trans- 
versal masst^H  of  eurites,  penetrating  it  at  some  points.  To  the  east  it  is 
''*n»tiKl  by  thr  lias  formations,  beneath  which  it  is  probably  prolonged;  for 

I  Siftdilono  is  found  further  in  that  direction.  Westward,  it  appean  in 
ill  bilidi  travoraing  eu\\te\)  ^hft  gjcanite  and  gneiss  fonnatioiia  ia  the 
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environs  of  Avallon :  thus  stretching  from  the  secondary  regions  on  the 
extreme  east  to  those  on  its  western  flank ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see 
that  the  coal-field  of  Blanzy  traverses  the  primary  formations ;  separating 
completely  those  of  the  Autunois  from  those  of  the  Chalorais. 

The  Sincey  coal  measures  comprise  conglomerates  of  fragments  of  granite 
and  porphyry;  crystalline  feldspathic  sandstones;  and  argillaceous  schists 
with  contorted  larains,  having  a  brilliant  aspect,  and  numerous  impressions  of 
vegetables  similar  to  those  of  the  coal-field  of  Autun.  These  argillaceous 
beds,  much  contorted  or  disturbed,  resemble  those  of  the  environs  of  Tou- 
lon, in  the  basin  of  Blanzy;  and  contain  beds  of  dry  coal  which  present  all 
the  characters  of  anthracite.  The  whole  group  of  rocks  has  been  forcibly 
upheaved  and  broken  by  a  movement  of  the  ancient  rocks  upon  which  it 
reposes;  and  presents,  generally,  the  double  dip  to  the  south  and  to  the 
north.  The  coal  of  Sincey  divides  itself,  at  the  slightest  blow,  into  lenticu- 
lar pieces  with  glossy  surfaces ;  attesting  a  trituration  which  was  anciently 
exercised  upon  the  entire  mass  by  the  walls  of  the  formation ;  while  the 
general  character  of  the  coal  beds,  forming  long  almonds,  interiaced  with 
schist  or  shale,  confirms  this  hypothesis.* 

At  La  Charmee,  this  combustible  is  stratified  with  beds  of  schist  and 
sandstones,  apparently  of  the  true  coal  measures.  The  anthracite  region  of 
Sincey  has,  since  1835,  been  the  theatre  of  the  exploratory  works  of  two 
rival  companies.  Several  seams  have  been  discovered ;  but  one  only,  the 
principal  bed,  which  has  a  mean  thickness  of  a  metre  [3  ft  28]  is  the  seat 
of  operations,  [travaux  dezpUntatim'],  The  general  character  of  this  bed 
accords  with  the  irregular,  twisted  structure  of  the  individual  blocks  of  an- 
thracite extracted  from  the  mine.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  lenticular 
masses,  interlaced  with  schists,  whose  faces  of  contact  present  numerous 
stris,  produced  by  a  slipping  or  sliding  motion — sirits  de  gUssement. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  uplifling  of  these  beds,  the  whole 
mass  of  combustible  was  subjected  to  a  trituration  exerted  upon  the  walls  of 
the  formation. 

The  Sincey  anthracite  is  at  present  only  employed,  within  a  limited  dis- 
trict, as  a  domestic  fuel,  and  for  burning  bricks  and  lime.  As  its  nature 
adapts  it  for  the  purposes  of  iron  manufactures,  it  will  no  doubt  eventually 
be  more  in  demand.t 

Production  of  anthracite  in  1837,  800  tons.  In  1841,  258  do.  In  1845, 
none^-the  two  mines  are  not  now  worked. 

XVIII.  Department  ofNievre — Basin  ofDtcize,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Loire. 

This  basin  was  commenced  to  be  worked  in  1750,  by  virtue  of  a  privilege 
granted  by  the  Due  de  Nivernais,  upon  payment  of  a  ground  rent  or  royalty 
of  about  seven  centimes  per  one  hundred  kilogrammes.!  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  three  farthings  sterling,  or  1 5  cent  of  United  States  currency, 
per  to'i. 

The  geological  position  is  interesting ;  the  basin  being  overlaid,  on  three 
sides,  by  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire ;  and  on  tfie  fourth, 
by  those  of  the  lias  period.^ 

*  Notice  tur  let  bauint  bouillert  de  Sa6oe^t-Loire,  per  M.  Mtnte,  1843. 
t  Experimenu  made  in  the  laboratory  of  DijoD,  in  1841,  bj  M.  G.  de  NerriDe.    Aaaalti 
det  Mines,  Vol.  I.  p.  641. 

t  lUaum^  dea  traTaox  Sutiatiquea,  ko.  eo  1838. 

^  Annmlea  dea  Mioea,  Vol.  IV.  1843.    M.  Mante'  Memoire. 
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Production  in  1835,  30,160  tons.  In  1838,  34,360  do.  In  1841,  42,860 
da     In  1846,  54^  do. 

It  consists  of  a  single  concession  of  twenty  thousand  acres,  grantad  in 
1806.  Its  position  is  of  great  local  imporunce,  but  the  coal  is,  aofoita- 
nately,  dry  and  anthracitous ;  by  no  means  adapted  for  the  smith's  forge  nor 
Sot  coke.  This  area  b  concealed  on  all  sides  by  beds  of  the  gres  bigmri 
or  lias. 

M.  Burdin,  some  years  since,  estimated  the  toUl  quantity  of  coal  in  this 
basin,  at  90,582,916  hectalitres;  which  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  prodoo> 
lion  of  600,000  hectolitres  during  one  hundred  and  fiAy  years.  Contains 
seven  coal  beds,  of  which  three  are  chiefly  worked — 1st,  of  ordinary  qiialiiy» 
two  yards  thick ;  2d,  less  pure,  one  yard  and  a  half;  Sd,  best  coal,  two  and 
a  half  yards.     Coal  of  Decize. 

Their  united  thickness  is  forty  feet  The  depth  of  the  coal-pits  is  MO 
metres,=s845  English  feet 

In  general,  the  Decize  coal  is  meagre,  with  a  long  flame ;  used  for  pod* 
dling,  for  heating  boilers  of  steam  engines,  46c. 

Production  in  1842,  40,690  tons.  In  1844,  42,900  do.  In  1845, 54,000 
do.  The  shafts  have  a  mean  depth  of  250  metres,  or  820  English  feet 
Mean  price  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  1845,  105.=  82.40  per  ton. 

XIX.    Department  of  Sadne^-Laire — Basin  of  Aidun  and  Epmac 

Situated  between  porphyritic  mountains  on  the  west  and  north,  and  the 
granitic  range  on  the  south,  this  coal-fleld  extends  in  length  about  twenty 
miles,  and  its  maximum  breadth  is  nine  miles.  The  elevation  of  the  fiist 
chains  of  mountains  which  surround  tliem  being  from  400  to  500  metres 
above  the  sea,  this  area  constitutes,  at  their  feet,  inferior  hills  which  do  not 
exceed  350  metres, «=!  150  feet,  English.  The  deeper  parts  of  this  basin 
are  covered  by  alluvial  and  tertiary  deposits;  while  the  small  hills  of  Moloy 
and  Curgy  are  crowned  by  secondary  deposits  in  horizontal  beds. 

This  coal  basin  is  composed  of  two  groups  of  rocks,  reposing  conformably 
upon  each  other.  The  inferior  stage  comprises  the  usual  alternations  of 
fcsndstones,  psam mites,  puddingstones,  and  argillaceous  schists,  with  coal 
beds  and  bituminous  shales;  without  traces  of  flshes.  This  series  is 290 
metres,^  950  feet  thick. 

The  superior  division,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  basin,  four  hundred 
feet  thick,  consists  of  alternate  beds  of  slates,  psammites— rarely  of  pudding- 
stone — and  thin  subordinate  beds  of  inferior  coal.  It  is  characterized  by 
bituminous  schists  impressed  with  flshes;  Pala;niscus  angustus  and  Pil. 
Blainvilli.  Like  that  of  Blanzy,  the  coal-fleld  of  Autun  appears  to  be  a  local 
deposit 

The  eurites  and  traps,  which  penetrate  the  rocks  of  the  lower  stase, 
announce  a  primary  epoch  of  uplifting,  contemporaneous  with  the  coal  for- 
mation. The  arkoses  and  marles,  covering  the  summits  of  the  Moloy  moon* 
tains,  show  that  a  second  sauleoemcnt  had  taken  place  afler  the  deposit  of 
the  keuper.  Finally,  the  horizontal  deposit  of  tertiary  clay,  which  covers 
the  plateau  of  Curgy,  proves  that  a  third  uplifling  occurred  afler  the  forma- 
tion of  these  clays. 

The  coal-fleld  of  Autun,  circumscribed  on  all  sides,  will  scarcely  be  Oh 
Urged  by  means  of  researches  beyond  its  present  known  boundary.* 

*  H otic«  tor  l«t  baMiM  houillera  de  Saone-et-Loire,  par  M.  Bfin^    AumIm  4m  Mistt. 

wstiv.p.4es. 
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It  contains  a  superficial  area  of  about  252  square  kilometres,  [97|  Eng« 
lish  square  miles,^:  62,500  English  acres.] 

That  portion  of  it  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Epinac  contains  20,510 
acres.  The  coal  beds  of  Epinac  were  the  first  known,  and  for  a  long  while 
the  only  ones  explored.  They  were  discovered  in  1744,  and  were  put  in 
work  in  175 !.• 

At  Resille  were  established  the  first  works,  upon  the  thin  seams  which 
cropped  out,  and  were  followed  with  little  activity  until  1824.  Two  years 
after  were  discovered  the  thick  beds  of  Fontaine,  Bonnard,  and  Curier,  and 
this  discovery  soon  awakened  the  attention  of  the  industrious.  Then  they 
commenced  researches  in  numberless  points,  by  borings  or  by  shafts,  along 
the  margin  of  the  basin,  and  even  in  its  centre.  These  led  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  five  concessions  of  Epinac,  Moloy,  Sully,  Chambois,  and  Pauv- 
ray;  coraprisiiig  more  than  83  square  kilometres. 

The  four  first  named  concessions,  according  to  M.  Manes'  table  in  1843, 
are  described  as  follows: — Area  of  the  four  concessions,  27.8  square  miles, 
=  17,800  English  acres.  Thickness  of  coal  beds,  ten  to  thirty  feet,  increas* 
ing  in  power  and  regularity,  in  proportion  as  the  works  descend  in  depth. 
Number  of  worked  beds  at  each  position,  two;  of  workmen  employed,  570. 
There  are  three  seams  which  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  52i  feet. 
Annual  quantity  of  coal  extracted:  in  1838,  60,100  English  tons.  In 
1841,  75,500  do.     In  1844,  83,000  do.     In  1845,  86,500  do. 

The  basin  of  Autun  and  Epinac  contains  coal  of  every  nature;  from  the 
anthracitous  coals  of  La  Vesure,  to  the  fat  coals,  with  long  flame,  of  Saint 
Blaise.  Those  generally  worked  are  of  the  medium  quality,  having  a  schis- 
tose fracture,  affording  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  carbon  ;  and  the  volatile 
matter,  from  33  to  37  per  cent.  Among  these,  the  coal  of  Sully  is  the  most 
caking,  and  the  most  proper  for  smith's  work ;  whilst  for  evaporating  pur* 
poses,  the  coal  of  the  lowest  seam  at  Epinac  is  superior  to  all  the  others. 

At  present,  it  is  only  the  concession  of  Epinac  that  is  favoured  with  the 
facilities  of  transportation.  This  mine,  after  supplying  the  neighbourhood, 
disposes  of  the  rest  of  the  products  by  means  of  the  railroad  of  27,700 
metres=16  miles,  to  the  canal  of  Burgundy.  The  principal  markets  for  the 
coal  of  Epinac  are  those  of  Paris,  of  Alsace,  and  Burgundy.  The  latter  is 
the  most  important  and  profitable,  and  that  on  which  these  mines  must  place 
their  chief  reliance ;  and  even  there  the  demand  is  limited,  on  accbunt  of 
the  employment  of  the  superior  coals  of  the  Loire.  This  state  of  things 
renders  it,  of  course,  very  desirable  to  create  in  the  environs  of  Epinac  some 
metallurgic  manufactory  or  other,  which  will  increase  the  local  consump- 
tion.t  Much  of  this  coal  is  already  consumed  at  the  glass-works  at 
Epinac.f 

A  railroad  connecting  this  coal-field  with  the  canal  of  Bourgoyne,  fur- 
nishes one  portion  of  its  products  to  Alsace,  and  the  other  to  the  basin  of 
the  Seine. 

XX.     Saone  et  Loire,  Basin  of  Creusot  and  BJanzy. 

The  entire  coal-field  thus  dci<ignated,  extends  about  thirty-four  miles  in 
length,  by  nine  and  a  half  miles  in  breadth.  The  different  mining  estab- 
lishments are  opened  along  the  circumference  or  edge  of  the  basin ;  a  dis- 

•  Commenced  in  1763 — <*  Reiura^  det  travaux,  en  1838,»»  p.  16. 

t  Annalea  det  Min«^t,  Vol.  IV.  p.  485.  \  B^tume  dM  travtux,  Itc.,  in  183S,  p.  15. 
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position  which  shows  that  they  are  placed  on  the  outcrops  of  the  coal  beds. 
It  is  traversed  in  nearly  its  whole  length  by  the  central  canal. 

In  1782  was  established  at  Creusot  the  first  enterprise  undertaken  in 
France  for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  and  elaborating  iron  by  means  of 
coal.* 

This  region  is  ordinarily  subdivided  into  two  coal  areas,  that  of  Blanzy 
and  that  of  Creusot 

The  coal-field  of  Blanzy  occupies  the  little  valleys  of  the  Bourbince  and 
the  Dheune.  It  forms  an  elongated  band,  25  miles  in  length,  and  5,000 
feet  in  breadth ;  passing  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  and  resting 
upon  grauwacke  and  gneiss.  The  coal  formation  comprises  the  ordinary 
conglomerates,  grits  and  psammites,  argillaceous  shales,  and  coal.  It  btbe 
southern  zone  or  border  of  the  entire  basin,  overlying  the  gneiss.  It 
exhibits  conglomerates  of  fragments  of  gneiss  and  the  common  argillaceoos 
slates,  on  whose  lamins  are  presented  innumerable  vegetable  impreasioDs; 
bituminous  shales  with  scales  and  other  remains  of  fishes ;  finally,  coal  seaois 
which  are  commonly  dry  and  earthy. 

These  coal  seams  are  disposed  sometimes  in  thin  beds,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  from  75  to  190  feet  of  rock,  and  perfectly  strati- 
fied ;  and,  at  other  times,  in  thick  beds  which  appear  to  result  from  the 
re-union  of  the  first,  by  the  diminished  thickness  of  the  intermediate  sand- 
stones ;  and  taking,  at  some  points,  the  appearance  of  true  masses  or  aggfe> 
gations.  All  these  have  been  disturbed  by  many  accidents  and  irregularities, 
and  are  traversed  by  numerous  faults. 

The  northern  zone  or  margin,  which  overlies  the  silurian  series,  and  is 
most  developed  at  Creusot,  and  comprises  conglomerates  of  fragments  of 
porphyry  and  quartz;  argillaceous  schists  in  thick  masses,  in  which  few 
impressions  are  found,  but  disseminated  rognons  of  coal  and  carbonate  of 
iron ;  finally,  fat  coals  more  or  less  earthy,  occurring  in  beds  which  are  sel- 
dom of  importance,  but  disposed  like  strings  of  beads  [en  chapdet]. 

The  locality  of  Creusot  is  the  only  one  in  this  northern  zone  which  coo- 
tains  a  great  richness  in  coal.  It  appears,  otherwise,  to  have  been  much 
disturbed  in  its  western  part,  where  great  undulations  may  be  observed,  and 
where  the  coals  vary  in  their  nature  from  the  most  fat  even  to  the  most  dry. 

The  new  red  sandstone  [grh  bigarre]  which  occupies  the  interval,  six 
miles  wide,  between  these  two  bands  or  coal  areas,  is  composed  of  conglooi- 
erates,  variegated  sandstones,  and  red  shales.  In  a  few  positions  this  series 
is  surmounted  by  keuper  and  lias  rocks. 

M.  Man^s  considers  this  as  the  only  coal-field,  within  the  district  of  Mor- 
vand,  where  explorations,  undertaken  beyond  the  present  apparent  limits, 
will  be  attended  with  much  chance  of  success.  The  sections  show,  almost 
to  a  certainty,  that  this  is  really  one  continuous  coal  basin  whose  interior  is 
filled  up  or  concealed  by  later  formations.  If,  as  seems  very  probable,  this 
coal  basin  continues  beneath  the  tertiary  formations  on  each  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Loire,  to  connect  with  the  coal-field  of  Bert,  the  aggregate  aiea  of  coal 
will  be  considerably  greater  than  that  we  have  now  assigned  to  it 

The  existence  of  coal  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial  in  this 
basin.  The  registers  of  Plessis  in  1528,  of  Ocle  in  the  same  year,  of  Monl- 
cenis  in  IGIO,  of  Torcy  in  1640,  establish  the  rights  of  the  lords  over  the 
coal  lands.  These  rights  exacted  the  third,  and  sometimes  the  two-thirdi» 
of  the  coal  extracted. 

The  first  works  that  were  established  appear  about  the  date  of  1709,  when 
*  R^tam^  dm  travaaz,  ace.,  in  1838,  p.  16. 
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the  lord  mortgagee  [engagiste]  of  the  barony  of  Montcenis  obtained  the 
exclusive  right,  during  fifty  years,  to  mine  the  coal  of  this  barony,  over  an 
extent  of  thirty-one  square  leagues.  These  works,  however,  did  not  arrive 
at  any  importance  until  after  the  establishment,  in  1782,  for  the  service  of 
the  navy,  of  the  foundry  and  high  furnaces  of  Crensot,  in  the  same  barony. 
In  that  year  a  new  mine  was  opened,  that  of  Saint  Berain ;  which  conce^ 
sion  was  granted  over  an  area  of  twenty-one  square  leagues,  for  twenty-five 
years.  It  supplied,  exclusively,  the  glasa-works  which  were  established  in 
this  commune. 

These  two  concessions  were  confirmed  by  the  law  of  1791,  which,  how- 
ever, limited  them  to  six  square  leagues  each;  and,  still  later,  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  such  enormous  grants  becoming  daily  more  apparent,  they 
were  subdivided,  and  new  concessions  were  introduced.  There  are  still 
extensive  areas  of  coal  lands  remaining  free. 

The  following  statement  indicates  Uie  importance  of  the  fifteen  conces- 
sions occupying,  in  1846,  the  principal  part  of  the  coal  basin  of  Blanzy : 

Total  area  of  the  fifteen  concessions,— -327.3  square  kilometres,  or  32.732 
hectares,  =il26.3  square  mile8,=i 80,830  acres.  Of  these  fifteen  concessions 
six  are  in  regular  operation,  six  are  in  a  state.of  exploration  or  of  irregul<ur 
working,  and  three  not  yet  worked  in  1843. 

The  number  of  coal  beds  worked  in  each  of  the  six  concessions,  are 
three.  Thickness  of  each  bed,  firom  four  feet  to  forty-nine  feet  Here  is 
worked  by  means  of  pits  200  metres,  or  656  feet  deep,  a  mass  of  coal,  very 
nearly  vertical,  whose  thickness  is  sometimes  24  metres,  [79  feet,]  and 
occasionally  45  metres,  or  148  feet  The  number  of  workmen  employed, 
is  2,143  persons. 

Annual  production  of  coal  from  the  basin  of  Creusot  and  Blanzy: 

Years.        Toot  of  10.146  m.  qa.  Tears.        Toot  of  10.146  m.  qa. 

1835,  130,000  1844,  225,000 

1842,  233,000  1845,  300,000 

The  coal  basin  of  Blanzy  contains  the  four  following  species : 

1 .  Anthracitous       (  ^"^^'''^  "^  puWerulent  coke.  85  to  90  per  cent. 

I  <        do.  volatile  matters,     15  to  10      do. 

^*  {  At  present  only  employed  in  the  heating  of  boilers. 

r  Yields  a  tumid  coke,  about  70  per  cent 

2.  Fat  coals,  two  j  of  ashes,  from  5  to  10,  and  to  25  per  cent 

varieties.  )  volatile  matters,  20  to  25,  and  to  36  per  cent 

(^  Employed  in  the  generality  of  industrial  purposes, 
r  Coke,  porous  and  ftiable,  60  to  70  per  cent 

3.  Medium  fat  coals,  <  Volatile  matters,  35  to  45      do. 

(^  Used  for  boilers  and  furnaces. 

.    T.  ,      .         /Coke,       .-        -        -        -        50  to  60  per  cent 

4.  Dry  coals,   burn-  I  ^^,^^j,^  ^^^^^^^         .        .        4^  ^^  45      ^a 

ing  with  a  long  flame  I  u^  J  ^^^  furnaces  and  for  domestic  fires. 

The  Blanzy  coals  are  conveyed  from  the  mines  to  the  canal  of  the  Centre 
on  small  railroads,  of  1000  to  1500  metres  each :  those  of  Creusot  to  the 
same  canal,  by  a  railroad  10,;^>6  metres,  [nearly  seven  and  a  half  miles.] 
This  canal  conducts  part  of  the  coal  to  the  Loire,  part  to  the  Saone,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  canal  of  the  Rhone,  to  the  Rhine.* 

^  Annalet  det  Mines,  IS43,  Vol.  IV.  p.  463. 
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Blanzy,  Methods  of  Working, -^TKis  bed,  which  ib  about  foitj  feet 
thick,*  has  been  minutely  described  by  MM.  Chagot  and  Hamnet.   * 

The  working  or  exploiution  of  this  bed  is  carried  on  as  folloirs : — ^It  is 
at  first  commenced  upon  the  upper  course,  by  m€L$sifs  courts^  the  cuttiiiga 
having  four  yards  of  breadth  by  two  and  a  half  yards  in  height,  and  the  pil-> 
lars  having  thirty-six  to  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
in  the  inclination  of  the  seam.  After  this  first  division,  which  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  only  a  preparatory  work,  they  attack  at  once  the  pillars  and  the 
portion  \rabattagt\  of  two  yards  left  at  the  head  of  the  galleries.  This  main 
seam  is  then  worked  by  three  stages  or  courses,  the  lower  one  being  carried 
forward  the  first;  the  second,  which  is  supported  by  timber  on  removal  of 
the  first  portion,  succeeds,  and  the  third,  upon  the  same  principle,  is  detached 
from  the  first  seam  of  slate,  in  the  roof,  by  miners  who  are  mounted  on 
wooden  trestles ;  and  thus  proceeds  the  excavation  of  the  column  of  coal 
apportioned  for  this  section  of  the  seam.  The  roof  of  this  excayatioo  sus- 
tains itself  sutViciently  for  the  usual  distance  of  four  yards  of  undermining; 
afler  which  they  expect  its  fall,  which  occurs  in  two  or  three  days.  The 
slower  it  is  in  falling,  tlie  more  necessary  to  redouble  the  precautions  of  the 
workmen ;  because  it  gives  way  all  at  once.  When  the  miners  are  at  work, 
the  ear  is,  for  them,  the  best  guide ;  they  hear,  very  distinctly,  the  rocks 
cracking  before  the  fall ;  and  it  is  very  rare  that  a  crushing  down,  errasemad^ 
takes  place  without  sufficient  warning.  We  have  not  attempted  to  follow 
the  details  furnished  by  the  authors  last  quoted,  because  they  so  abound  in 
technical  phraseology  as  to  be  almost  untranslatable. 

The  excavation  of  the  first  stage  being  terminated,  it  remains  yet  to  work 
the  larger  and  lower  moiety  of  the  bed,  in  which  they  proceed  as  follows: — 
AAer  having  left  the  rubbish  of  the  upper  stage  to  settle  down  during  about 
two  years,  the  preparatory  works  are  opened,  in  the  inferior  stage,  upon  the 
wall  of  the  bed. 

The  cases  of  falling  down  or  crushing,  are  much  less  dangerous  in  this 
stage  than  in  the  upper  stage,  because  they  are  more  under  control.  The 
roof  or  upper  stratum,  which  falls  only  in  lengths  of  four  to  six  yards  in  the 
highest  stage,  follows  very  close  to  the  workmen  in  the  lower  stage;  and 
this  mode  of  working  under  the  fractured  rocks,  which  formerly  appeared 
doubtful,  is  now  executed  with  complete  success. 

On  the  surface,  the  soil,  which  has  a  thickness  of  a  hundred  feel  above 
the  coal,  sinks  gradually  and  equally,  and  presents  no  abrupt  fracture  at  the 
commencement  of  the  line  of  excavation;  cultivation  receives  no  damage; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  less  thickness  than  a  hundred  feet,  that  the 
soil  is  ever  broken  abruptly  into  funnel-shaped  cavities.t 

The  cost  price  of  the  coal  of  Blanzy,  was,  in  1839,  Cs.  Id,  per  ton  = 
81 .00.  In  1843,  it  is  quoted  at  nearly,  \ijs.  =  §3.87,  and  in  1845,  at  75.  "id. 
=  $l.G8. 

The  splendid  coal  beds  of  Creiisot  are  renowned  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  they  are  worked.  They  yielded  in  1843,  1,200,000  hectolitres, 
equivalent  to  106,570  English  tons  of  fuel.  To  this  establishment  five  high 
furnaces  are  attached,  and  has  so  increased  its  manufacture  of  iron  that, 
while  in  1837  it  |)roduced  only  3,500  tons,  it  could,  in  1845,  send  forth 
from  15,000  to  18,000  tons  of  iron ;  thus  quintupling  its  produce  in  eight 
years.     The  maximum  depth  of  the  works  at  Creusot,  870  feet 

In  1843,  they  employed  fifty-five  steam  engines,  having  an  aggregate  of 
1000  horse  power,  and  the  district  furnished  11)3,000  tons  of  coal. 

*  Cosmoi.  Alex.  Von  Hamboldt.  t  Burat,  Geologie  appliquee,  411. 
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From  the  part  of  the  establishment  allotted  to  the  fiibrication  of  machines 
there  are  annually  sent  ;f  120,000  worth  of  rarious  machinery. 

XXL  Sadne  ei  Loire.— La  Cka]^ttU'Saui:D1nm. 

*  A  rinflle  concession,  comprising  an  area  of  750  hectares.  It  contains 
four  coal  seams,  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  27}  feet  Only  two  beds  are 
worked,  of  19i  feet ;  the  coal  is  meagre,  with  long  flame. 

Produce  in  1808  10^0  tons. 

1842         12,750    " 
1845         23,400    " 

XXII.  Department  of  AUier—Coal-Jield  of  Bert 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  Man^s,  this  coal-field  probably  is  a  continuation  of 
the  basin  of  filanzy,  which  at  its  south-western  extremity  is  co?ered  with 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  reiq|>peara 
here.  At  this  position  the  geological  circumstances  are  similar ;  the  coal 
formation  possessing  the  same  direction  and  the  same  composition. 

The  principal  amount  of  coals  consumed  in  this  department  is  provided 
from  three  basins,  situated  in  the  same  department ;  namely,  those  of  Bert, 
of  Fins  and  Noyant,  and  of  Commentry ;  also  from  other  regions. 

The  production  of  coals  in  the  Department  of  Allicr,  from  these  three 
basins,  in  1835  was  33,820  tons;  in  1838,  56,460  tons;  in  1839,  63,600 
tons,  and  in  1841,  63,530  tons. 

The  basin  of  Bert  contains  two  concessions,  embracing  a  surface  of  1712 
hectares,  and  comprising  three  beds  of  coal,  of  which  the  principal,  and  the 
only  one  of  importance,  is  eight  metres,  or  twenty-six  and  a  quarter  English 
feet,  thick  ;  others  are  three  to  four  metres  thickness. 

Production  of  the  basin  of  Bert,  in  1842,     14,720  tons. 

1845,     15,300    " 

XXIII.  [AUier,]   Fins  et  Noyant. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Queune,  to  the  south-east  of  Mouiins,  resting  upon 
granite,  a  depression  of  which  it  fills.  It  comprises  four  concessions, 
amounting  to  3,:)37  hectares.  Contains  three  principal  coal  seams,  much 
disturbed.  The  most  important  is  ten  feet  thick,  of  good  coal,  classed  with 
the  meagre  coals,  with  long  flame.  Yielded  in  1835,  20,000  tons ;  in  1838, 
23,250  tons;  in  1841,  10,000  tons;  in  1845,  16,500  tons. 

XXIV.  [AUier.]   Basin  of  Doyet 

An  ordinance  of  the  14th  Nov.  1844,  authorizes  the  search  for  mines  of 
coal  over  a  district*  in  the  commune  of  Doyet;  being  620  metres  in  length 
by  100  metres  in  breadth;  for  the  duration  of  two  years.  The  returns  are 
generally  included  in  tho^e  of  Commentry.  See  table  of  analysis  of  coals 
n  this  basin. 

XXV.   [/4//ier.]    Commentry,  Doyet,  and  Bezenet, 

In  this  coal-field  is  a  bed  of  forty-five  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  nearly 
horizontal,  and  is  wrought  by  open  work  in  the  manner  of  a  quarnr.  The 
region  acquires  importance  from  its  proximity  to  the  Canal  da  Berry,  to 
which  it  is  united  by  a  railroad.     It  is  composed  of  four  Sttb4iasiiis :— ibit 

28 
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of  Commentry,  and  that  cf  Doyet,  Aamance,  and  Barre.  Within  dm  di»> 
trict  are  seven  concessions,  extending  over  3,6S5  hectares,  in  1845. 

Besides  the  thick  cod  'seam  in  the  suh-basin  of  Commentry,  Uiere  is  one 
of  three  feet,  and  another  of  ten  feet.  In  the  basin  of  Doyet  are  six  beds, 
the  principal  one  is  seventeen  feet  There  are  several  kinds  of  biUnninoas 
coal  and  one  of  anthracite.  The  aggregate  thickness  is  sixty-five  feet  A 
railroad  conveys  the  produce  to  the  canal  of  the  Cher. 

Production  in  1838,  26,110  tons;  in  1842,  49,391  tons;  in  1844, 77,000 
tons;  in  1845,  104,000  tons. 

XX VI.  [ABier.]  Btmire-lorGrue.  One  concession  of  392  hectares. 
No  returns. 

XXVII.  Puy-de-Ddme— Saint  Ehy  Coal:fiM. 

A  small  band,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bouble,  not  more  than  three  qoaitcw 
of  a  mile  in  length,  consisting  of  two  concessions,  of  the  area  of  352  hectares. 
There  are  several  coal  beds  of  from  three  to  six  feet  thick ;  the  aggregate 
being  forty-nine  feet.     Coal  of  inferior  quality. 

Yield  in  1838,  2,460  tons;  in  1841,  10,400  tons;  in  1845, 41,000  tons. 

XXVIII.  Putf-de-Ddme,  Baurg-Lastk  Coal-Jidd. 

Contains  two  concessions;  1,471  hectares,  with  two  coal  seams  in  each; 
surrounded  by  primary  rocks;  aggregate,  twenty  feet  of  coal.  One  seam  is 
true  anthracite;  the  other  a  hi  coal,  with  long  flame. 

Production  in  1838,  560  tons;  in  1845,  560  tons. 

XXIX.  DepartnurUs  of  Haute'Loire  and  Puy-dt-Ddme,  Basin  of  Brassac. 

Coal  Mints  of  La-  Taupe. — The  quality  of  these  coals  has  been  lately 
investigated  jit  the  laboratory  of  Clermont,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Baudin. 
It  was  desirable  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  different  composition  of  the 
several  beds  which  had  been  at  that  time  explored. 

The  fine  specimens,  reported  upon,  all  form  excellent  coke,  particalarly 
that  made  from  the  coal  bed,  called  La-Louise,  owing  to  its  great  purity. 
We  add  these  analyses  to  the  nineteen  other  varieties  of  coal  examined  in 
the  laboratory  of  Clermont,  in  1841,  and  which  appear  in  our  tables.* 

This  was  one  of  the  early  discoveries  among  the  French  coal-fields.  In 
the  year  1735  a  powerful  company  was  organized  to  concentrate  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  mines  of  the  basin  of  Brassac ;  but  this  design  failed  on 
account  of  the  absolute  dependence  in  which  the  ordinance  of  1696  placed 
the  adventurers,  with  regard  to  the  owners  of  the  surface. 

It  had,  nevertheless,  the  effect  of  introducing  some  improvements,  in  the 
modes  of  working  pursued,  during  a  very  protracted  period,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country .f 

This  basin  produced  33,200  tons  of  coal,  in  1835,  at  7i.  4dL  per  ton ;  in 
1838,  46,340  tons  at  75.  per  ton ;  1844,  57,000  tons;  and  in  1845, 64,000 
tons  at  55.  \0d.  per  ton,=  f  1.41. 

The  basin  of  Brassac  contains  eleven  and  a  half  English  square  miles, 

^  For  antljwf  of  the  bitaminoai  cotli  of  the  Department!  of  Cantal  and  Pay  d«  D6bc, 
by  M.  Baadin,  aee  Annalet  det  Mioet,  Vol.  I.  1843,  and  Vol.  IV.  1843.  The  uMm  at  tke 
end  of  the  preeent  work  eihibit  the  reapective  proportiona  of  coke  and  of  volttlik  tmam 
in  ■•BBerona  ooal  aeaaaa  in  the  baain  ofBraaaac,  and  Puy  de  I>6me,  in  Aav«fn«. 

t  lUaom^  dea  Travaux,  Ice.,  en  1838,  p.  16. 
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placed  within  «  deep  cavity  of  gneias,  which  conatitutea  all  the  anrrounding 
Gouotry.    It  compriaea  nine  concesaioiia,  and  an  area  of  4561  hectarea;  a 

Eeat  many  beda  of  coal,  varying  from  two  feet,  op  to  aeventy-one  feet, 
ventv-two  metres].  M.  Baudin  thinks  that  the  aeama  ahready  explored 
ire,  form  but  a  feeble  portion  of  Uiose  which  really  exist 

The  beds  of  coal  are  generally  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  thick.  Those 
aituated  the  lowest,  or  nearest  to  the  primitive  rocka,  resemble  anthracite, 
while  the  upper  series  are  coking  coals.  These  phenomena  occur  in  aeveral 
other  baaina ;  agreeing  perfectly  with  the  ideaa  which  theonr  susgeata  aa  to 
the  circumstances  which  have  accompanied  the  formation  of  coal.  At  Char- 
bonnier,  the  coal  ia  analogoua  to  anthracite.  At  Gro8-M6nil,  a  aingle  bed, 
almost  vertical,  presents  a  thickness  of  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  fM.  At 
Meg^coste,  four  seams  of  very  good  coking  coal,  a  little  pyritoua;  altoff^her 
27  metres  =  88  English  feet;  at  Celle,  they  are  only  thirty  feet  Theae 
coals  are  known  at  Nantes  under  the  name  of  the  coals  of  Auvergne.* 

Puif  de  Ddme. — Coal  of  the  wood  of  Varazene,  commune  of  Ca  Beaette, 
by  M.  Baudin. 

Spec.  grav.        1.400  Volatile  products,  37.80 

Tumid  coke,    72.20  Grey  ashes,  10.40 

This  is  a  fat  coal,  with  long  flame,  employed  in  all  the  forges;  texture, 
schistose.    Four  thousand  tons  were  mined  here  in  1845. 

XXX.  Ptiy  St.  Giibmer,—In  the  same  DepartmaU, 

Anthracite,  whose  properties  according  to  the  analyaia  of  M.  Baudin,  in 
1844,  are 

Carbon,  pulverulent  coke,    87.00 
Volatile  products,  13.00 

Ashes,  light-grey  colour,      16.40 

XXXI.   Canted,  Basin  of  Haute  Dardogne  or  Champagnac 

In  that  part  of  the  coal  basin  of  Haute-Dordogne,  which  ia  called  Cham- 
pagnac,  are  the  two  mines  of  Lempret  and  Madic,  in  the  arrondisaement  of 
Mauriac.  The  first  of  these  mines  embraces  three  coal  beda,  wherein  the 
coal  is  distributed  with  extreme  irregularity.  The  lowest  occurs  in  lenticular 
masses,  of  which,  that  which  has  been  worked  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  and  thirteen  feet  thick.  The  second  or  middle  bed  is  alao 
lenticular,  and  about  six  feet  thick.  The  third,  or  upper  bed,  possessing 
much  the  same  character,  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  ten  feet,  in  one 
mass ;  whilst  another  **  rognon,"  remarkable  for  its  form,  is  a  true  ball  or 
sphere,  about  thirty-three  feet  in  thickness,  and  a  third  ia  above  sixteen  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  mine  of  Madic  contains  two  beds,  which  produced  177  tons  in  1835, 
and  670  tons  in  1838.  The  basin  comprises  five  concessions,  and  3020 
hectares.!  Three  coal  beds,  amounting  to  six  feet  thickness,  produce 
schistose  coals  which  belong  to  the  class  of  fat  coals,  "  k  longue  flaiame." 

XXXII.  Coal  in  the  environs  ofMauriae, 

There  exists  here  a  coal  deposit,  bordering  the  Dordogne,  for  a  oonaider- 
able  length,  which,  although  small,  is  not  without  importance.    It  ia  aacer- 

^  MAgasine  Pittoreiqae,  Jane,  1846.  t  AaBaltt  det  Miaei,  Vol.  V.  1841,  f.  ISt. 
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tained  to  contain  seams  of  sufficient  thickness,  the  working  of  which  i 
fail  to  be  lery  profitable.  The  coal  of  these  seams  is  of  very  excellent  qoalitf ; 
of  a  fine  shining  black  colour  and  unequal  firacture,  with  slight  traces  of 
pyrites.  It  would  be  proper  for  furnaces  of  boilers,  but  less  so  for  the  forge 
and  high  furnace.*    Only  fif\y  tons  raised  in  1845.t 

XXXin.  Coal  Basin  of  the  Loire.    Sub4fasin  of  Si.  Efimne. 

The  basin  of  the  Loire  is  the  most  important  of  the  coal-fields  of  Fruioe, 
both  as  regards  extent  and  geographical  position.  It  occupies  the  space 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Rhone ;  its  greatest  dimensions  being  98}  miles. 
Geologically  speaking,  it  is  intercalated  in  a  depression  of  primary  origin, 
of  which  the  walls  are  principally  formed  of  gneiss.  Towaros  the  weal  and 
the  north-west,  it  commonly  reposes  upon  granite, 

For  a  long  period  this  coal-field  was  divided  into  two  aTrondiaflcmeDtt; 
of  which  one,  that  of  Rive  de  Gier,  debouched  upon  the  Rhone;  while  the 
other,  that  of  Saint  Etienne,  had  its  outlet  by  the  Loire.  The  intfododioii 
of  railroads  has  changed  this  disposition,  another  coal  of  both  groups  now 
arriTes,  simultaneously,  at  the  Rhone. 

In  1831,  it  gave  employment  to  3053  persons,  with  460  horses  and  88 
steam  engines,  of  a  power  exceeding  2000  horses. 

In  1&&,  there  were  45  concessions,  having  an  area  of  42,038  English 
acres.  It  yielded,  in  that  year,  j^  of  the  whole  production  of  France,  or 
812,000  English  tons. 

In  1837,  it  supplied  47  departments  with  coal  to  the  amount  of  1,156^450 
tons,  and  exported  to  seventeen  foreign  countries,        -  -         10,700 

1,167,150 

In  1843,  there  were  203  pits,  worked  by  148  steam-engines,  comprising 
4678  horse  power ;  employing  5,5 15  workmen,  who  extracted  about  1,300,000 
tons. 

In  1846  it  was  covered  by  sixty-three  concessions ;  thirty-three  of  which 
were  in  the  sub-basin  of  Saint  Etienne,  and  thirty  in  the  sub-basin  of  Rive- 
de-Gier,  and  extended  over  29,581  hectares. 

The  total  superficial  area  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire  is  estimated  at  27JS55 
hectares,  or  67,600  English  acres.  The  production  in  1846  was  estimated 
St  fiK>m  fiAeen  to  sixteen  millions  of  metrical  quintals,  or  1,500,000  tons;  of 
which  the  great  mining  company  supplied  more  than  two-thirds,  or  1,100JOOO 
tons.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  total  quantity  of  coal,  remaining  within 
the  basin  of  the  Loire,  is  two  hundred  millions  of  metrical  quintals,  or  twentj 
millions  of  English  tons.  This  production,  besides  supplying  the  icon  and 
other  manufactories  of  the  district,  finds  its  way  to  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Mulhausen,  Nantes,  and  various  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sub-basin  of  Saint  Etienne  is  the  largest  and  richest  of  the  two,  into 
which  that  of  the  I^ire  is  divided.  The  coal  beds  are  fifteen  in  number, 
and  vary  from  three  feet  to  twelve  feet  each,  in  thickness.  There  are,  even, 
beds  that  attain  a  much  greater  thickness ;  such  as  twenty-one,  twenty-five, 
and  even  thirty-three  feet 

In  1841,  a  careful  examination  of  the  coals  of  this  basin  was  made  in  the 
Laboratory  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  Saint-Etienne,  by  M.  Gmner,  irooi 
whose  report  we  select  the  following  details. 

•  AaaalM  det  BTmet,  Vol.  vn.  1840,  p.  667.  t  CoBto  Reiida  d«t  travasx,  I6SI. 
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The  apecimeos  were  coUecied  from  the  interior  of  the  mines  by  M.  Grti- 
ner  himself,  who  had  less  care  to  seek  for  pure  or  rich  fragmenta,  than  for 
those  which  represented,  aa  nearly  as  possible,  the  mean  quality  of  the  mine 
or||ed. 

The  author  divided  these  coals  into  three  classes,  as  follows : 

1.  Fat  coals — very  rich  in  carbon* 

2.  Ordinary  coals  of  Saint  Etienne. 

3.  Fat  coals,  burning  with  a  long  flame. 

Of  the  first  class,  tlM  coals  are  generally  tend»,  and  bam  with  a  white 
flame,  a  little  elongated.  They  give,  by  analysis,  more  than  72  per  cent  of 
coke,  the  ashes  b^ng  deducted :  and  the  relation  between  the  weight  of 
the  volatile  matters  and  that  of  the  pare  coal  without  ashes,  is,  at  the  most, 
0.25.  As  they  enclose  very  little  of  earthy  substances,  they  are  particularly 
proper  for  conversion  into  coke. 

These  coals  experience  a  singular  alteration,  from  simple  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  has  been  many  times  observed  at  Saint^Etienne,  that  the  coals  of 
Meons  and  Chaney,  only  yield  a  strong  fine  coke  a  short  time  after  they 
have  been  brought  to  day;  and  that  the  small  coal  will  no  longer  cement 
together  in  the  coke  ovens  after  one  or  two  months'  exposure  to  the  air. 
These  are  very  interesting  practical  facts. 

It  is  further  remarked  that  the  gas  produced  by  their  carbonization,  de- 
posits but  a  very  small  proportion  of  soot.  The  various  properties  which 
have  been  elicited  by  these  experiments,  show  evidently  that  they  are  highly 
carbonaceous ;  moderately  rich  in  hydrogen ;  but,  poor  in  oxygen.  Their 
calorific  power  is  considerable. 

The  mines  which  enclose  these  combustibles  are  alUituated  at  the  north- 
east limit  of  the  basin  of  SaintpEtienne. 

The  second  class  comprehends  the  ordinary  coal  of  Saint-Etienne :  they 
are  all  very  fat  and  caking,  giving  a  very  tumid  coke. 

Their  use  is  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  ashes  which  they  leave  after 
combustion.  When  they  are  pure  [three  to  six  per  cent  of  ashes]  they  are 
sought  for  the  forge ;  and  from  these  a  coke  of  very  good  quality  can  be 
obtained. 

When  the  proportion  of  ashes  is  more  than  six  or  seven  per  cent.,  the 
small  coal  is  no  more  considered  as  fit  for  the  forge :  it  produces  only  a 
cok%  of  inferior  quality,  especially  destined  to  feeding  the  high  furnaces. 
Finally,  when  the  proportion  of  ashes  extends  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  it 
is  excluded  from  the  fabrication  of  coke ;  the  coal  then  is  sold  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  forges,  of  glass  works,  steam  boilers,  &c. 

In  the  coals  of  this  second  class  is  found,  by  immediate  analysis,  always 
less  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  coke,  cinders  deducted ;  and  even,  aixty  to 
sixty-six  per  cent. 

These  coals  contain  more  hydrogen  and  more  oxygen  than  those  of  the 
first  class.  They  are  situated  in  the  concessions  which  prevail  in  the  centre 
of  the  Saint-Etienne  basin. 

Third  class. — The  coals  of  the  basin  of  Ricamarie  comprise  this  class. 
These  are  the  coals  ''a  longue  flamme  f*  less  fat  than  those  of  the  other 
classes,  but  harder.  The  large  coal  divides  itself  in  fragments  possessing 
a  certain  regularity,  not  easily  reduced  to  powder.  They  resemble,  to  a 
certain  extent,  xh^ftena  of  Mons ;  but  they  conuin  both  more  volatile  aiat- 
ter  and  more  ashes. 

This  coal  is  sought  for  the  domestic  grates  and  for  the  service  of  steam 
boats.    The  small  coal  supplies  also  the  gas  works  of  Lyons,  d^.;  and  for 
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this  purpose  it  obttined  the  preference  orer  the  other  firieties,  on  ( 
of  the  larger  proportion  of  gas  produced,  which  larpasses  bj  i  foortli  tkn 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  coals  of  Saint-Etienae.  TbealiaB- 
dance  of  ashes  renders  it  little  proper  for  the  operations  of  the  fi>rgcu  ^is 
sometimes  made  into  coke ;  but  it  is  ?ery  oorous  and  (KaMe ;  whieh  cv- 
cumstance,  added  to  the  large  proportion  of  ashes,  renders  it  even  leas  pro- 
per for  the  fusion  of  iron  ores  in  high  furnaces.  The  smoke  whiofa  proceeds 
from  the  coke  ovens  deposits  much  sooL 

The  coals  of  the  third  class  furnish  less  than  sixty  per  cent  of 
The  abundance  of  volatile  matters,  and  the  small  tendency  of  the  i 
to  cake  together,  prove  that  these  coals  possess  less  carbon  and  iBore  oiy- 

§en  than  the  ordinary  coals  of  Saint-Etienne ;  while  the  proportion  of  hy- 
rogen  is  about  equal. 

Their  geographical  position  is  towards  the  southeast  angle  of  the  Saie^ 

Etienne  basin;  all  the  beds  of  this  district  furnishing  fat  ooals, **a  f 

flamme."* 

A  writer  in  the  London  Mining  Journal,  October  lihh,  1844,  < 
in  relation  to  the  capacity  for  supplying  coal  from  this  region,  that  ahoohl 
events  ever  bring  about  a  war  between  England  and  France,  the  latter  will 
need  no  foreign  supply  of  coal,  as  the  Rhone  would  furnish,  from  its  mines 
near  Lyons,  all  that  would  be  required  for  the  steamers  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Loire  for  that  of  the  ports  of  Nants,  Bourdeaux,  d&e.;  as  wooU 
the  canal  navigation  of  the  north  furnish  the  coal  of  Valenciennea  at  Haire, 
dLC.  &ct  At  Present,  the  coals  for  the  steam  marine  of  France  are  chiefly 
of  British  origin. 

Prices  of  coal  at  the  mines  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire.— 1948,  at  the  rate 
of  125.  or  $2.1M)  per  English  ton ;  1845,  at  6r.  2d.,  or  •1.60,  at  the 


Statistics  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire— <x>mprising  those 
of  the  group  of  Saint  Etienne,  and  the  group  of  the  Rive-de>Gier,  now 
united. 


Years,  j  Workmen. 

Production. 
Tons. 

Years.   Workmen.     ^'^o"ns*!''"' 

Years. 

Production. 
Tom. 

1817  1   1,R25 

1818  1,915 
1820      1,945 
1822      1,959 

1824  2,514 

1825  2,814 

1826  2,708 

3fl2,630 
384,780 
374,760 
415,540 
549.110 
503,310 
552,760 

1828 

1830 

1831i: 

1H35 

1837 

1838 

1^39 

2,190 
3,029 
3,053 

657,130   .. 

674,060 

625,490   ' 

812,910 

1,157,150 

1,168,030 

1,116,900 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 

1,193,110    1 
1,290.415 

i,3oo,dho 

1,234,800 
1,384,000 
1,500,000   ! 

1 

The  average  rate  of  annual  extraction  of  coal  per  man,  for  fifteen  years, 
from  idl7  to  1831,  is  206  tons,  per  annum. 

XXXIV.  La  Loire. — Anthraiifcrous  formation  of  BuUy, 
The  anthracite  sandstone — gres  antkrazifere — overlies,  in  the  Loire,  the 
schists  of  the  siiurian  system.  The  principal  exploitations  of  anthracite 
exist  in  the  commune  of  Bully :  and  the  formation  in  which  they  occur  is 
a  micaceous  sandstone,  which  bears  evidence  of  having  been  submitted  to 
a  very  high  temperature ;  a  fact  which  is  further  proved  by  the  absence  of 

*  For  detail*  reapecting  Coke,  and  the  KUm  for  manufactaring  it,  mt%  Vol.  XX,,  1841, 
AnnaUn  des  Mines.,  p.  3  to  64,  with  numerous  elevations,  plans,  and  diaf^rams. 
t  Miaing  Journal,  Oct.  12,  1844,  p.  477.  t  AnnalcB  det  Mines. 
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▼olttile  mattert  in  the  combustible,  and  even  more  completely  aa  by  the 
fact  that  8ome  beds  of  feldspathic  schist^  entirely  porcelainous*  occur  in  the 
roof  of  a  bed  of  anthracite. 

Paaaing  through  a  redish  aandalone.  [gres  rougej  in  sinking  their  shafts, 
the  miners  reach  a  black  earthy  schist,  intermixed  with  carbonaceous  par- 
ticles, but  all  much  disturbed :  then  feldspathic  schists,  exhibiting  the  effects 
of  igneous  action.  Finally,  under  thcbo  schists  is  found  a  bed  ofanthraeitey 
about  four  and  a  half  feet  thick.  Below  this  bed  re-appear  other  sandstones ; 
and  the  whole  dips  at  an  angle  of  20"  to  30""  to  the  north-west. 

The  anthracite  is  of  a  greyish  black  color ;  moderately  brilliant ;  burning 
without  flame;  containing  but  little  volatile  matter^  and  yielding  white 
ashes. 

Between  Bully  and  Odenay  the  anthracite  is  traf ersed,  and  eren  elevated 
vertically,  by  dykes  of  quartziferous  porphyry.* 

XXXV.     La  Loire — Basin  of  Roannt'^Anthraeitt. 

Six  concessions,  and  4635  hectares.  At  La  Bruydre,  anthracite  haa  been 
worked,  and  also  in  the  vicinity,  produced  in  1845,  6,900  tons. 

XXXVI.     Rhdne—Ste.  Foyfargeniieri. 

In  the  little  valley  of  la  Brevenne.  Ten  thousand  metres  in  lengthy  by 
two  thousand  metres  broad.  A  single  concession  of  1552  hectares.  This 
basin  rests  immediately  upon  beds  of  gneiss  and  micaceous  schists.  There 
are  three  known  coal  seams  here;  the  largest  is  about  two  yards  thick ;  the 
others  are  mixed  with  schist,  and  not  worked.  Chiefly  used  in  copper 
works. 

Production  in  1835,  7,460  tons;  in  1838, 12,060  tons;  in  1841,  14,830 
tons;  in  1842,  14,140  tons;  in  1845,  15,500.  Classed  with  the  meagre 
eoal  with  long  flame. 

XXXVII.     Department  of  the  Rhdne.Sasin  of  Rivi-^e-Gier, 

Sometimes  considered  as  a  sub-basin  of  the  basin  of  the  Lioire. 

The  administration  has  caused  to  be  executed  in  the  topographical  bureau, 
established  at  Rive-de-Gier,  a  general  map  of  this  interesting  coal  basia, 
wherein  the  details  of  the  seams  of  coal  are  represented  with  great  accuracy, 
as  the  work  of  exploration  advances.  These  details  form  the  subject  of  a 
geological  memoire  by  M.  Meugy,  from  whence  we  derive  the  following 
information. 

The  coal  basin  of  Rive-de-Gier,  extends  from  the  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  betweeo 
two  chains  of  primitive  mountains,  of  mica  schists  and  talcose  schists.  Its 
breadth,  in  the  centre,  at  Rive-de-Gier,  is  two  English  miles;  whilst  it  is 
narrowed  to  about  a  fifth  of  a  mile  only,  towards  the  north,  and  greatly  ex- 
panded towards  the  south ;  the  whole  length  being  about  seven  miles. 

There  are  ten  coal-beds  known  at  Riv^Kle-Gier,  without  counting  that 
called  gentille,  which  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  concession  of  Combe- 
plaine.  In  thickness  they  range  from  one  to  thirty  feet.  Of  this  group, 
four  beds  only  are  worked,  whose  united  thickness  averages  forty-five  En^ 
lish  feet. 

*  For  the  concesaion  of  the  Anthracite  Mines  in  the  Communef  of  Bully,  St.  Maoricty 
Cordelle,  and  Dancfi,  see  Annales  dot  Mines,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  499,  1S43  :— Also  Mv«ral  otkar 
anthracite  concessions  in  that  year. 
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M.  Meag^  arranges  the  coals  of  Rive^e-Gier  in  fenr  dawes^  aoooidiBj; 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  employed,  and  which  depend  oo  their  pfajai- 
caJ  and  chemical  properties. 

I.  The  coal  '<  marechale/' — very  bituminoaa — proper  for  the  ferge  and 
for  coke. 

II.  The  coal  "  demi-mar^chale" — less  bituminous— used  in  ^aas  worksi 

III.  Hard  coal,— can  be  preserved  a  long  while  in  large  pieces ;  need  for 
steamboats. 

IV.  Meagre,  dry  and  schistose  coal  :«-steam  boilers,  and  in  burning  bricks 
and  lime. 

The  main  coal,  called  ** la grande  masse"  which  is  said  to  a?efage  thirty 
feet  thick,  enlarges  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
other  worked  seams,  until  at  Grande-Croix,  it  attains  a  thickness  of  forty- 
nine,  and  even  sixty-five  English  feet.  The  general  position  of  this  bed,  is 
gently  rolling, and  unequally  undulating;  independently  of  the  ftolts  by 
which  it  is  frequently  disturbed,  known  to  the  workmen  by  the  general  d»> 
Domination  of  "trains"  We  are  not  informed  of  the  maximum  dqich  of 
these  pits ;  but  the  sections  show  that  some  of  them  are  300  yards  deq>. 

It  is  much  doubted  whether  the  coal  beds  of  Rive-de-Gier  are  prolooged 
to  Saint-Etienne.  The  researches  which  have  been  made  on  the  non-eoo- 
ceded  lands,  between  these  two  positions,  tend  to  the  presumption  that  the 
beds  of  Rive-de-Gier  do  not  extend  so  far ;  for  the  shafts,  which  ha?e  been 
sunk  on  the  territories  of  Combe-Rigal  and  Plat-dewier,  are  already  more 
than  400  metre8,s=13l2  feet,  deep,  without  having  yet  encountered  any 
workable  bed  of  coal.  The  determination  of  this  question,  which  has  been 
so  much  debated,  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
basin  of  St.  Etienne. 

One  observation,  with  respect  to  the  coal  seams  of  Rive-de-Gier,  may  he 
added.  The  inferior  beds  are,  in  general,  much  more  disturbed  [accidentto] 
than  the  superior  strata :  besides  which,  it  is  proved  that  the  different  beds 
are  prolonged  towards  the  south-west  to  a  distance  shortened  in  proportion 
as  their  formation  is  the  more  ancient.* 

There  are,  at  present,  twenty-six  concessions  in  this  coal-field  :  the  shafts 
or  pits  which  they  contain,  arc  205.  It  is  traversed,  longitudinally,  by  the 
canal  de  Givors  and  by  the  railroad  from  St.  Etienne  to  Givors.f 

M.  Harmet,  has  furnished  some  notes  on  the  working  of  the  thick  seam 
of  coal  at  Rive-de-Gier.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  excavate  the  coal 
in  large  chambers,  includingthe  entire  height  of  the  coal-seam, over  a  space 
25  or  30  metres  square,  and  to  let  the  roof  fail  upon  the  part  excavated, 
whilst  the  workmen  prepared  another  chamber  at  another  point,  which  was 
then  cleared  to  a  similar  extent,  and  finally  left  to  fall  in,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first     The  results  of  this  system  were, 

1st.  Too  great  sacrifice  of  coal,  because  it  was  necessary  to  leave  between 
the  chambers,  an  unworked  mass  ot*  coal :  and  2d,  much  danger  to  the 
workmen,  because  the  bed  being  twelve  to  fificen  feet  thick,  and  the  cham- 
ber comprised  all  this  height,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  miners,  when  the 
excavation  was  effected,  to  strengthen  and  support  the  roof,  or  even  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

This  system  of  working  by  chamber  has  been  partially  abandoned  here, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  mode  of  working  by^^remblai"  or  partially  filling  up 

•  Thirty  concensions  accordinp  to  M.  Flachat. 
t  Annalcs  des  Mines,  Tome  VII.  p.  67,  1645. 
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with  rubbish,  which  is  less  dangerous  to  the  workmen,  and  economizes  tbe 
miners]  contents  of  tbe  mine. 

DepArtmemt  of  Ain — Valley  af  CTom/iromigr.— Coil  of  the  ''ctlcaire 
liassique/'  and  "  marnes  Irisees."  Researches  have  been  made  in  these 
formations  for  coal,  according  to  1\L  C.  Millet,  but  he  thinks  that  they  can 
never  offer  any  chance  of  success.* 

The  coals  consumed  in  this  department  are,  for  the  meet  part,  derired 
from  the  basins  of  La  Loire  and  Blanzy,  and  some  unimportant  beds  of 
lignite  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva. 

XXX Vin.     Ain. — LigniU  Basin  of  Dowru^ 

Comprises  four  concessions  and  2,1 10  hectares.  Production  in  1845, 
700  tons. 

XXXIX.     hire. — Lacustrine  Lignite  Basin  of  Yoreppe^  * 

Bordering  the  valley  of  the  Roize.  This  small  area  is  based  upon  a  thick 
deposit  of  rolled  pebbles ;  indicating  a  period  of  calm,  which  succeeded  to 
a  period  of  violence  and  disruption.  Among  the  fossil  remains  discovered 
within  this  fresh-water  basin,  are  those  of  the  mastodon ;  described  by  M. 
Charvet.t 

XL.     Department  of  here,  La  TowMiu-pin,  Lignite  Basin. 

The  fuel  is  conveyed  by  land  carriage  to  the  places  of  consumption,  which 
are  all  situated  in  the  proximity  of  the  works.  This  department  also  rts 
ceives,  irregularly,  a  small  supply  of  lignite  from  Chambery,  in  Savoy. 
Production  in  1845,  16,500  tons. 

XLL    La  TarentaisSy  Department  of  hire.  Province  of  DaupUny. 

On  the  east  frontier  of  France,  next  the  Alps,  the  anthracite  of  L'Oisans, 
occurs  in  several  beds,  which  are  described  by  M.  S.  Gras,  Mining  Engi- 
neer.|    The  same  phenomena  are  illustrated  in  a  paper  by  M.  Gueymard.^ 

Among  geologists,  a  great  change  has,  by  degrees,  taken  place,  in  at- 
signing  its  true  geological  age  to  this  coal  formation.  Dalomieu  considered 
that  it  formed  part  of  the  primary  series.  In  1808,  M.  Brochant  assiffned 
the  arenaceous  rocks  and  argillaceous  schists,  with  which  the  anthracite  is 
associated,  to  the  transition  period,  more  recently  known  as  the  Silurian. 
In  1827,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  having  discovered  belemnites  among  apart 
of  this  series,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  Lias 
formation,  and  in  like  manner  the  anthracitous  formations  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  and  also. beds  of  the  same  kind  in  Dauphiny  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Alps. 

These  views,  although  adopted  by  many  geologists,  were  not  admitted 
without  reservation  by  some  others;  principNally  on  account  of  the  character 
of  the  fossil  vegetation  which  accompanied  and  distinguished  the  beds  of 
anthracite.  In  fact,  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  having  examined  a  great 
number  of  vegetable  impressions  collected  from  this  district,  found  that  they 
were  identical  M^ith  the  most  characteristic  species  in  the  true  coal  measures, 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Societc  Gcologiqne  de  France,  Tome  X.  p.  91,  241. 
t  Annalet  det  Mines,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  311,  1840. 
t  Bulletin  of  tbe  Geological  Society  of  Frtnce,  Vol.  X.  p.  91,  S4U 
^Ibid.,  Vol.  XI.  p.  411. 
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and  that,  on  the  contrary,  thay  had  no  agreement  with  the  planta  proper  to 
the  oolitic  formations.  We  know  also,  that  up  to  the  preaent  time,  belem- 
nitea  have  not  been  met  with  below  the  liaa. 

M.  S.  Graa  endeavoured  to  clear  up  this  difficulty,  and  appeara  to  have 
aneoeeded  aatia&ctorily.  He  ahowed  that  the  actual  anthraciferoua  beda,  in 
which  the  flora  of  the  true  coal-field  appeara,  are  associated  with  beda  of 
gneiaa  and  of  talcose  schists.  Above  these  may  be  observed  argilo,  caioare- 
oua  achists,  which  enclose  belemnites  and  ammonites ;  and  which,  be  agrees 
with  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  are  contemporary  with  the  Jurassique  age,  or  at 
least  are  not  older. 

From  a  series  of  careful  geological  observations,  M.  Gras  determined  that 
the  anthraciferoua  beds  are  really  subordinate  to  the  gneiss  and  the  talooae 
and  feldspathic  rocks,  and  that  the  Jurassique  strata  overlie  them  nneoo- 
formably.  They  are  distinctly  shown  to  be  so  relatively  placed  in  hia  aeo' 
tiona.  It  is  hence  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  latter  and  older  rocka  are 
contemporary  with  the  anthracite  formation. 

Finally  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  there  is  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  anthracite  series  of  L'Oisans  and  the  gneiss  and  talcose  achiata 
which  accompany  them,  they  ought  both  to  be  ranged  under  the  aame  fb^ 
nation.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  carboniferoua  period 
all  the  crystalline  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  talcose  stratified  beda  which,  in 
Dauphiny,  and  generally  in  the  Alps,  have  been  considered,  heretofore,  as 
primitive. 

The  last  part  of  these  conclusions  will  doubtless,  appear  more  extraordi- 
nary  than  the  first  But  the  reasoning  and  observationa  of  the  author 
strongly  confirm  the  opinion,  already  suggested  by  learned  geologiata,  that 
the  stratified  granitic  formationa  are,  in  general,  only  sedimaUwy  Mi, 
modified  by  subterranean  emanations.  In  the  Alps,  where  we  ^we  ao 
many  proofs  of  the  violence  and  long  duration  of  plutonic  phenomena,  the 
transformation,  en  masse,  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  into  crystaUine  beda  ex- 
tenda  aa  high  up  aa  the  coal  measures ;  unless,  by  an  exception,  aa  yet 
unknown  to  science,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  to  this  geological  period  an 
aasemblage  of  be^s  which  scarcely  differ  in  any  particular,  from  the  best 
characterized  primitive  formations.* 

The  author  is  indisposed  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  some  geologists, 
that  the  lowest  stratified  beda  might  possibly  appear  in  a  reversed  poaitioa ; 
that  is,  folded  back  over  the  coal  formation. 

In  a  recent  memoir,  M.  S.  Gras  remarks,  that  it  is  not  in  L'Oiaana  alone 
that  anthraciferous  schists  are  subordinate  to  the  gneiss  formation.  IV 
Department  of  Isere  furnishes  other  examples.  These  instances  are  detailed 
by  Uie  author,  but  we  cannot  find  space  for  them  here. 

We  will  mention,  however,  that  near  the  village  of  Peychagnard,  the 
paaaage  of  the  anthraciferous  sandstones  into  the  talcose  schists,  said  to  be 
primary,  is  so  apparent  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  a  line  of  preciae  de- 
marcation between  them. 

The  unconformable  position  of  the  calcaire  jurassique  over  the  aandatone, 
has  been  proved  lately  by  the  exploratory  works  of  the  mine  of  R§dkr 
Hanc.    In  tliis  place  is  worked  a  bed  of  anthracite,  28  to  32  feet  thick. 


*  In  the  PenDtyWanit  anthracite  batini  a  rock  of  a  remarkablj  deiiae  aad  _.^ 

character  of^en  appeara  interatratified  with  the  utual  coal  meaaurea,  and  poMMMt  ainj 
retemblancea  to  rocks  of  a  much  older  class.  The  oietamorphic  and  taleoe«  tchieli  of  the 
Rhode  Island  coal-field  are  yet  more  atriking  and  analogooe  ctaea,  in  eonftmntiofl  tf  M. 
Grw*i  retaonlng. 
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Its  apper  part  has  for  its  roof,  a  crystalline  calcareous  bed«  enclosing  entro- 
chi,  belemnites  and  plagiastoma,  constituting  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
jurassique' formation,  but  passing  at  a  tangent  from  each  other. 

Respecting  ihis  locality  of  Peychagnard,  we  have  some  additional  light 
furnished  by  M.  M.  Itier,  M.  Coqnand  and  Dumas,  illustrated  still  ibrther 
by  diagrams.  Hence,  we  are  assured  that  the  sandstones  and  the  anthracite 
beds  which  they  contain,  are  almost  vertical,  whilst  the  lias  beds,  considered 
in  the  mass,  form  a  species  of  dome  or  covering,  approaching  to  the  horizon- 
tal position. 

This  subject  has  received  further  importance  from  the  visit,  and  the 
scientific  inspection  given  to  this  region  by  the  Geological  Society  of 
France,  at  the  **  Reunion  extraordinair7*  at  Grenoble,  in  September  1840. 
Its  membera  there  studied,  upon  the  spot,  the  details  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  them  in  the  memoirs  of  several  of  their  contemporaries.  Iney 
perceived  that  the  talc  schists  and  the  anthraciferoua  sandstones  equally  be- 
longea  to  one  and  the  same  geological  formation.* 

At  this  meeting  M.  Gueymard  read  a  memoire  on  the  anthracites  of  the 
Isere,  noting  the  discordant  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  He  contended 
that  the  anthracite  series  was  more  modem  than  the  schists  and  the  gneiss, 
and  more  ancient  than  the  limestones  of  the  lias.  M.  A.  Brongniart  has 
been  able  to  distinguish  22  different  species  of  plants  in  the  anthracite 
sandstones  of  Savoy  and  Dauphin^,  of  which  number  two  only  are  strangera 
in  the  coal  regions,  yet  do  not  belong  to  the  lias.  If  these  20  species  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  coal  measures,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  e»- 
tablishing  a  difference  between  the  coal  series  and  the  anthracite  beds  of 
Isere ;  and  the  oldest  assignable  period  for  these  is  that  of  the  grauwacke.t 

We  have  extended  our  notices  to  some  length,  because  they  contain  an 
admirable  illustration  of  a  philosophic  investigation  into  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  geological  problems.  The  recital  is  extremely  useful  in  as  much 
as  it  may  be  more  or  less  applicable  to  phenomena  that  prevail  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Something  like  this,  whose  details  we  have  narrated, 
appears  to  be  repeated  with  certain  modifications  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

Amount  of  anthracite  raised  here  in  1845,  40,000  tons. 

XLII.     Department  ofhere^  Basin  ofVOisans, 

Anthracite  basin,  eicht  concessions,  containing  742  hectares.  Production 
in  1837,  1,600  tons;  in  1838,  120  tons;  in  1835,  460  tons. 

Commune  of  Monte-de-Lans,  anthracite  mine  extending  over  67  acres, 
called  Mas-des-Combes 

XLIII.     Isert^  Lt  Drac,  Anthracite  Basin. 

Production  in  1837,  22,000  tons;  in  1838,  22,630  tons;  in  1845, 40,000 
tons.     Price  per  ton  at  the  mine,  in  1845,  6s.  Sd,  =  f  1.54. 

The  anthracites  of  the  valley  of  Le  Drac,  in  1838,  were  almost  entirely 
conveyed  by  land  carriage  to  the  anrondissement  of  Grenoble,  and  thence 
on  the  backs  of  mules  to  the  neighbouring  communes.  The  produce  of 
these  mines  is  very  useful  to  the  country,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  wood 
and  of  the  rigour  of  the  winters  in  that  region. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Geologique  de  Frmnce,  Vol.  XI.  p.  tSS. 

t  M.  Brochant,  Journal  dei  MioM,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  aSK  M.  Grat,  Aaatlet  dft  Miiift> 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  381.    M.  Oaeymard  in  tho  Balletin,  VoU  XI.  p.  49. 
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XLIV.     Haute  Loire,  Basin  o/Langeac. 

Yidd  in  1835, 22^80  tana ;  id  1841,  51^0  tons ;  in  1845,  3^00  tooa. 
In  the  little  valley  of  Mananges,  inclosed  in  primitive  rocks.  A  angle 
eoneession,  that  of  Marsanges,  amounting  to  637  hectares,  contains  thm 
beds  of  coal,  from  one  to  fiAeen  feet  thick ;  schistose,  bat  caking  and  of 
good  qaalitj,  altogether  twenty  feet  of  coal.  At  present  not  exteoamiy 
worked. 

XLV.     Ardecke — Aubetias, 

Yield  in  1835,  5,220  tons;  in  1841,  10,040.  This  isolated  basin  is  soiw 
rounded  by  granite,  and  furnishes,  with  a  small  part  of  the  basin  of  AUm, 
the  chief  supply  to  this  department.  The  greater  portion  of  the  coals  here 
consumed  is  derived  from  the  basin  of  la  Loire.* 

It  contains  one  concession,  and  a  superficies  of  6061  heetareq^  TTie 
coal  seams  are  numerous,  but  little  pursued :  they  form  veins  rethS  Ihaa 
beds.    There  are  eight  beds,  of  about  six  feet  each. 

The  coal  is  dry,  friable,  and  anthracitous. 

Production  in  1845,  3,000  tons,  mean  price  per  ton  16i.  =  93.84  at  the 
mine. 

XLVI.    Ardeeke — Lignite  hasin  of  Bamnrmige, 

This  small  area  of  1201  hectares,  furnishes  a  portion  of.  the  fuel  ooii> 
sumed  in  this  department;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  consumptaoo  is 
derived  from  the  coals  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire. 

In  1837  the  production  was  not  more  than  1000  tons,  and  in  1845  only 
550  tons.  It  is  employed  by  the  paper  makers,  in  silk  works,  and  liiae- 
kilns. 

XLVII.     Hautes  Alpes — Brianfon. 

Anthracite  basin  in  the  South  of  France,  Dauphiny.  Production  ia 
1837,  2,160  tons;  in  1838,  2,710  tons;  in  1841,  3,160  tons;  ia  1845, 
4,700  tons. 

Beds  of  anthracite  occur  at  very  great  heights  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny, 
in  a  formation  of  schist  and  grauwacke,  with  vegetable  impressions,  reposing 
directly  on  the  primitive  rocks.     Described  by  M.  Herieart  de  Thury. 

M.  Ad.  Brongniart  has  observed  in  the  anthracites  of  Dauphiny  and 
Savoy,  among  their  fossil  vegetation,  twenty  species  of  plants  which  are 
common  to  the  bituminous  coal  formations ;  of  which  only  two  species  had 
been  seen  in  the  former  whose  analogue  he  had  not  met  with  in  the  latter. 

Such  being  the  case,  M.  Gueymand  remarks,  if  the  agreement  in  the 
vegetation  be  so  close,  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  any  difference  between 
the  true  coal  formation  and  that  of  the  anthracites  of  Savoy,  of  Dauphiny, 
or  Is^re.f 

The  department  of  Hautes  Alpes,  consumes  the  anthracite  which  is  ei- 
tracted  from  her  own  soil,  in  the  basin  of  Brian9on  and  those  of  the  bana 
of  Drac.  [Isere.]  These  anthracites,  of  which  the  use  is  gradually  extend* 
iiig,  are  consumed  by  the  domestic  hearths  and  by  limekilns.  In  1838  this 
consumption  was  3000  tons,  for  these  purposes. 

*  Retarnc*  dea  Mines,  en  1S38. 

t  SuUetio  de  U  Societe  G eologiqae  de  France,  tome  XL  p.  419L 
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Draining  Engine — Machine  tFEpuisemeni  of  Rodur^Bku. 

In  1838,  the  working  of  the  great  lignite  mines  of  Ilocher>Blea,  Booches- 
du-Rhone,  being  impeded  by  the  increasing  inflox^of  water,  and  the  works 
being  at  some  points  extended  down  to  a  depth  which  rendered  it  impossi* 
ble  to  discharge  sach  an  influx  with  the  means  then  existing,  h  became 
necessary  to  establish  machinery  capable  of  exhausting  it ;  especially  as  the 
impediment  prevailed*  in  that  portion  of  the  lignite  formation  which  had 
always  furnished  the  best  quality  of  coaL 

It  was  only  during  the  winter  months  that  the  mines  were  thus  inundated. 
The  water  which  then  originated  at  the  surface,  penetrated  with  the  greateal 
facility  into  the  works,  by  means  of  the  numerous  fissures  in  the  marly 
limestone  which  encloses  the  beds  of  lignite.  It  is  by  no  means  abundant 
during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year;  but  during  the  rainy  eeason,  it 
augments  in  an  enormous  proportion.  It  was  necessary  that  the  machine, 
to  be  established  at  Rocher-Bleu,  should  hate  a  power  sufficient  to  keep  the 
works  constantly  dry;  for  it  is  precisely  during  the  winter  that  the  coal  of 
the  country  sells  best  at  Marseilles. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  became  obvious,  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  undertake  the  works  of  Rocher-Bleu,  without  first  establishing 
an  engine  capable  of  raising  at  least  three  cubic  metres  of  water,aBl05  cubic 
feet,  English,  per  minute,  from  a  depth  of  125  to  130  metres  [426  feet]. 
If  the  employment  of  such  a  power  had  been  constantly  necessary,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  expenses  of  exhaustion  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to 
prosecute  the  mine  to  advantage.  But  as  it  was  probable  that  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  only  a  fraction  of  this  power  would  be  required,  it  was 
hoped  that  an  engine  might  be  able  to  hold  the  works  dry  without  the 
necessity  of  expenses  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  mine ;  prc^ 
vided  always,  that  the  engine,  in  performing  that  duty,  should  only  consume 
a  quantity  of  fuel  about  proportionate  to  the  useful  effect  which  it  would 
produce  at  the  time. 

This  obligation  to  apportion  the  consumption  of  fuel  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced, to  which  several  constructors  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  submit, 
was  however  accepted  by  Mr.  Phillip  Taylor,  constructor  of  machines  at 
Marseilles ;  and  by  treaty  with  the  company  he  engaged  to  have  constructed 
in  England,  and  to  place  over  the  shaAs  of  Rocher-Bleu,  an  engine  of  sim- 
ple effect,  "  d  cataract  €  I'  and  the  pumps  which  it  was  designed  to  put  in 
movement,  on  the  following  conditions : 

1st.  The  engine  shall  have  a  power  sufficient  for  raising  3  cubic  metres, 
S3 1 05  English  cubic  feet,  of  water  per  minute,  from  a  depth  of  128  metres, 
=420  feet,  English,  giving  not  more  than  ten  strokes  per  minute,  and 
working  at  a  pressure  not  to  exceed  three  atmospheres. 

2d.  The  consumption  of  fuel  to  produce  this  effect,  not  to  exceed  200 
kilogrammes, =440  lbs.  English,  of  Newcastle  coal,  or  300  kilogrammes,^ 
600  lbs.  of  good  lignite  of  the  country,  per  hour. 

3d.  Finally,  in  the  cases  where  the  whole  power  of  the  engine  would  not 
be  required,  the  consumption  of  fuel  shall  be  limited  proportionately  to  the 
effect  produced ;  and  that  even  to  an  extent  descending  down  to  the  fourth 
of  the  maximum  effect,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  volume  of  water  of  |  metre,*- 
26  cubic  feet,  English,  raised  420  feet  per  minute. 

The  results  of  die  experiments  to  which  this  engine  has  since  been  sub- 
mitted, have  been  published  in  Vol.  XX.  p.  527,  of  the  '^Anmaks  dies  Mines" 
by  M.  Diday.    According  to  an  able  notice  in  the  saoM  scieotific  Journal, 
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Vol.  II.  1842,  p.  3, "  on  the  engine  for  draining  the  mines  of  Rocher-Blen/' 
also  communicated  by  M.  Diday,  ingenieur  des  mines,  and  from  which  paper 
the  foregoing  sketch  has  been  made,  it  appears  that  the  engine  had  folfilled 
all  these  conditions ;  and  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed  descripUon 
of  the  entire  machine. 

M.  Diday  concludes  his  first  report  by  remarking — 1st.  That  the  eogine, 
constructed  by  M.  Taylor,  presents  several  important  improvements,  which 
produca  a  considerable  economy  in  the  consumption«f  fuel.  2d.  Thai  M. 
Taylor  has  exceeded,  in  this  respect,  the  promises  which  he  had  made;  since 
in  all  the  experience  which  has  been  obtained,  the  useful  eflfect  has  been 
greater,  and  the  consumption  less  than  he  had  announced.  3d.  That  the 
ooostroction  of  the  pumps  is  equally  very  remaricable;  since  they  give  a  real 
product,  exactly  equal  to  the  theoretic  product ;  a  fact  which  is  without 
example  in  the  mines  of  France."* 

XLVIII.  Basses  A^s^-Ligniie  Basin  of  Manosque. 
The  department  is  partially  with  its  fuel  by  the  lignite  of  Manosque.  Tliis 
combustible  is  transported  by  land  carriage,  for  domestic  uses,  and  for  the 
burning  of  lime  and  plaster ;  the  smiths'  and  farriers'  forges  also  consume 
a  certain  quantity.  Its  area  comprises  21  concessions  and  5,906  hectares; 
producing,  in  1845,  3,400  tons. 

XLIX.     Vauchtse — Orange,  Lignite  Basin, 
Yield,  in  1841,  8,300  tons;   in  1845,  8,400  do.;  the  products  are  trans- 
ported by  land,  and  consumed  within  a  circle  around  the  vicinity  of  the 
tnsins  of  Orange  and  M^thamis — by  the  glass  and  silk  fiictories,  and  for 
lime  and  plaster  kilns. 

L.  Vauciuse — Methamis — Lignite  Basin, — ^Two  concessions,  comprising 
5,516  hectares.    Yield,  in  1845,  2,300  tons. 

11.  Departments  of  Bouches-du-Rhone  and  Var — Lignite  basin  of  Aix, 
Comprises  twenty-two  concessions  and  29,242  hectares.  The  production 
in  1845  being  77,000  tons.  It  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  near  Aix,  that 
the  tertiary  formations  of  the  south  of  France  attain  their  greatest  devdop> 
menL  The  lowest  part,  rich  in  fossil  combustible,  is  composed  of  alter- 
nating beds  of  bituminous  limestone  and  of  lignites,  which  are  worked  with 
much  activity,  at  several  points.  This  division  is  characterized  by  immense 
beds  of  fresh-water  shells,  tortoises,  fragments  of  crocodiles,  and  their  copro- 
lites.  To  these  may  be  added  the  remains  of  the  mastodon.t  Originally  the 
lignite  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone  was  placed  among  the  true  coals,  but  its 
true  position  in  the  geological  scale  is  now  fully  settled.  What  was  thus 
supposed  to  be  a  true  coal,  was  determined  by  Brongniart  and  other  geolo- 
gists, to  occupy  a  much  higher  position  in  the  series,  and  to  lie  in  the  green 
sand  formation,  or  according  to  M.  Dufr^noy,  in  the  gres  de  Fontaineblean. 
M.  Coquand  hns  undertaken  to  show  that  the  tertiary  gypsums  of  Aii, 
with  which  these  lignite  beds  are  associated,  were  contemporaneous  with  the 
gypsums  of  Montmartre.  Among  these  lignites  occur  the  trunks  of  palm- 
trees,  with  their  fruits  well  preserved — Palmacites  Lamanonia;  froits  of 
conifers,  leaves,  flowers,  &c 

•  AnaalM  da  Mioet,  Vol.  XX.  p.  638,  1841 ;  tnd  Vol.  n.  1849. 

t  IC  CoqiMUMl  is  BaUetia  d«  la  Soci^t^  G6oIogiqa«  d«  Fnac««  Vol.  X.  p.  17-«L 
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There  are  extensife  mtnes  of  brown  coal  in  Provence,  about  MarKiUes 
and  Tonloh,  where  twenty-eight  beds  are  wrought  Mean  price  per  ton  at 
the  mine,  in  1845,  95.  3(L^92M. 

Lignite  beds  of  Belcadkne — Bouches-du-Rhone.  These  are  above  the 
bed-  called  the  <<  gros  rocher."  Their  analvsis  will  be  found  in  our  tables : 
the  ashes  contain  nearly  half  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime.* 

Lignites  of  the  Pe^pm— Bouches-du-Rhone.    Analysis  by  M.  Diday: 

Meoe  da  htat.  Bleo.  Meaette. 

Carbon,  43.20  47.60  4^70 

Volatile  matter,      45.60  48.60  47.30 

Ashes,  11.20  3.80  aiO 


100.00  100.00  100.00 

Lignite  of  Rocher-Bleu,  M.  Diday  analyzed  a  specimen  taken  from  the 
bed  called  the  great  mine.  It  is  of  good  quality;  burning  with  a  beaotifiil 
flame. 

It  contains  of  Carbon,  ...  50.20 

*'  Volatile  matters,       -  -  -      46.30 

"  Ashes,  -  -  -  3.50 


100.00 

The  principal,  or  great  worked  seam  contains  only  a  thickness  of  three 
feet  of  pure  coal. 

LII.    Var — Anthracite  Basin  ofFrijus, 

Yield,  in  1841,  1,680  tons.  In  1845,  4,900  tons  of  anthracite,  and  1,900 
of  fat  coal. 

After  eight  years  of  exploration,  a  new  coal  basin  was  discovered  in  1842, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Toulon.  The  coal  measures  were  reported,  in 
1846,  to  be  2,700  feet  thick,  and  to  comprise  four  seams  of  coal  of  three 
feet  thick  each,  dipping  to  the  north-west,  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees. 
But  the  coal  is  said  to  be  of  an  inferior  character,  so  fiir  at  least,  as  has  been 
yet  worked.     Other  seams  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  same  series. 

LIII.    Var^-Lignite  Basin  of  La  Cardiere. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  consumed  upon  the  spot,  the  lig- 
nite of  the  basin  of  La  Cardie  re  is  transported  by  land  carriage  three  and  a 
third  miles  to  the  port  of  Bandol ;  from  whence  it  is  sent  coastwise  to  the 
islands  of  Porqueroile  and  Embiez.  It  is  there  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  alkali.  The  area  consists  of  one  concession  of  359  hectares,  and  the 
yield  in  1845,  was  1,400  tons. 

LIV.    Var —  Toulon. — Concession  of  404  hectares — no  return  of  produce. 

LV.    Var —  Vescagne. — Concession  of  1 ,412  h(  Clares— no  return. 

LVI.    Gard— Basin  of  Li  Vigan. 

Meagre  coal,  with  long  flame.  Yield,  in  1838,  7460  tons.  In  1845, 
1,900  do. 

The  coal  formation  forms,  near  Vigan,  two  separate  little  basins,  one  only 
of  which  is  of  any  importance,  and  is  occupied  by  two  conoessions,  com- 

•  AoaalM  d€s  Miast,  Vol.  XX.  1841,  p.  SIC. 
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prising  a  superficies  of  5685  hectares.  Here  are  foar  beds  of  coal,  two  only 
are  worked,  from  three  to  six  feet  thick,  but  sometimes  enlarging  to  fiftecD 
feet    The  coal  is  "  maigre  d  longue  Jlamme"  with  tax  or  eight  per  cent  of 


LVn.    Gard-^Bagnoh — Lignite  Basin. 

These  lignites  are  consumed  in  the  arrondiasement  of  Uzes»  in  the  «lk 
fiictories,  limekilns,  and  domestic  purposes. 

Production,  in  1845,  13^00  tons. 

Assay  of  the  lignite  of  Saint  Cristol,  near  AUis — Gard,  by  M.  Varin: 
Carbon,  ....  34.00 

Volatile*  matter,      .....      46.00 
Ashes,  ....  20,00 

LVIII.    Dtpartmmti  of  Gard  and  Ardhcht^^Basin  of  Alois,  near  Nimes. 

M.  Varin  has  communicated  a  table  of  results  of  the  examination  of  a 
series  of  specimens  derived  from  different  coal  beds  in  this  basin.  These 
results  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  work. 

This  coal-field  has  only  been  worked  since  1809,  and  is  one  of  thoee  on 
which  the  country  can  rely  the  most  It  extends  in  length  twenty  EInglish 
miles,  by  eight  and  three  quarter  miles  broad,  at  the  widest  part ;  comprising 
twenty-two  concessions  and  22,394  hectares  in  1845.  It  is  subdif  ided  by 
a  chain  of  micaceous  schist,  into  two  sub-basins;  that  of  Alais  proper,  and 
the  basin  of  St.  Ambrose  to  the  north. 

In  1842,  extensive  mines  were  brought  into  operation  in  this  district, 
which  supply  Marseilles  and  the  Mediterranean,  at  from  Ids.  to  15f.  per 
ton  cost,=@3.l4  to  l$3.63.  Near  Alais,  eighteen  or  twenty  coal  beds  are 
known,  and  others  are  supposed  to  exist  Fifteen  beds  occur  at  Grand- 
Combe.  The  three  concessions  of  Frenot,  Grand-Combe,  and  Champa 
lauson,  possess  together  twenty-five  beds,  of  an  aggregate  thickness  of  one 
hundred  seventy-two  and  a  half  English  feet.  In  the  suh-basin  of  St  Ambrose 
are  twelve  beds,  three  to  six  feet  thick  each.  The  basin  of  Alais  supplies  coals 
of  every  species,  but  principally  that  called  fat  coal, "  d  longue  Jlamme"  The 
production  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  basin  of  Alais  has  rapidly  increased,  bat 
the  limits  of  the  basin  are  not,  even  yet,  traced  with  certainty,  there  being 
several  detached  or  outlying  portions. 

No.  ofmioet  or  conceinoBt.  Tout. 

In  1635,  13  45,500 

"  1838,  00  130,3(K) 

«  1842,  00  292,000 

^  1844,  00  369,000 

•<  ^846^  23  415,000 

in  1845, 5i.7if  =$1.35. 

miied  by  mining  concessions  was  in  1898,  66^500 
01,800  do. 

ih  two  hundred  and  thirty-live  feet  The  coal 
meir  regularity;  atuining  to  aeventy-fife  feet  m 
vCombe.  They  yield  a  moist  coal,  which  niaka 
n  drr  coal  which  bums  without  smoke  or  flame, 
hAwer  by  breeders  of  silkworms,* 
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There  is  an  increasing  export  trade  from  this  basin,  by  way  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.    In  1845,  this  export  amounted  to  35,000  tons. 

LIX.    Herault — Basin  of  St.  Gervms-de-Varensal,  above  Beziers. 

The  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite  are  likely  to  be  worked  to  advantage 
in  future-  here,  for  the  Mediterranean  supply.  Hitherto  the  difficulty  of 
transportation  has  prevented  this  district  frotn  becoming  important.  It  is 
upwards  of  eleven  mijes  long,  the  mean  breadth  being  one  roiJe.  There  are 
six  concessions,  embracing  an  area  of  8,222  hectares.  The  number  of  coal 
beds  vary,  in  different  concessions,  from  five  to  deven,  whose  greatest  aggre- 
gate thickness  is  sixty-two  feet 

The  coal  in  the  concession  of  St  Gervais  is  dry,  from  excess  of  caibon, 
and  approaches  to  anthracite.  Production,  in  18t^,  18,000  tons.  In  1842, 
22,420  do.     In  1844,  26,700  do.     In  1845,  31,500  do. 

LX.    Hdrault — Ranjan. 

This  basin  reposes  on  transition  schists  and  is  covered  by  tertiary  deposits. 
It  contains  three  concessions,  having  an  area  of  7007  hectares.  There  are 
five  beds  of  coal.  The  two  which  are  worked  are,  together,  about  four  feet ; 
classed  with  the  meagre  coals  with  long  flame. 

This  basin  yielded,  in  1838,  980  tons.  In  1845,  4,100  do.  Mean  price 
per  ton,  in  1845,  65.=$  1.35. 

LXI.  H4rauU  and  Aude — Lignite  Basin  of  La  Cawutte, 
The  production  of  this  basin  is  principally  consumed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
works,  or  within  the  departments  of  Herault  and  Pyrenees-Orientales.  In 
1788,  the  first  regular  permission  for  working  lignite  was  granted  for  the 
basin  of  La  Caunette.  In  1846,  it  consisted  of  sixteen  concessions,  and 
18,717  hectares.     ProducUon  in  1838,  4,400  tons.    In  1845,  4,500  do.* 

LXII.     Aiide, — Basins  of  Dourhan  and  Sigure. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  there  exist  two  little  basins 
under  the  above  names,  and  each  having  a  concession;  together  compre- 
hending an  area  of  1759  hectares.  The  beds  are  directed  from  south-west 
to  north-east,  and  in  some  places  the  divisions  are  formed  externally  of  a 
porphyry. 

JSub-basin  of  Dourhan, — This  little  coal-field  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  by  about  half  that  in  breadth:  partly  covered  by  the  chalk  formation, 
and  resting  on  argillaceous  transition  schists.  Only  one  bed  of  coal  is 
known,  the  thickness  of  which  varies  from  four  inches  to  twenty  inches.. 

SuMasin  of  JSegure. — About  twoand  a  half  miles  long,  and  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  wide.  Here  are  four  coal  beds,  of  which  only  one,  of  three  feel 
thick,  is  of  importance,  and  is  of  an  anthracitous  character,  classed  with  the 
meagre  coals,  with  long  flame. 

A  pitch  coal,  of  a  velvet  black  colour,  is  here  a  valuable  article  employed 
in  manufacture.  According  to  the  Journal  des  Mines,  twelve  hundred  men 
were  employed,  in  fabricating  with  this  pitch  coal,  rosaries,  buttons,  ear- 
rings, necklaces,  bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  drinking  vessels,  &c.  One  thou* 
tand  cwt.  (quintals)  are  yearly  expended  for  this  purpose ;  and  to  Spain 
ilone,  the  value  of  18,000  livres  is  annually  sold. 

*  Compt«  rendo  d««  tnvaiix,  1846. 
29 
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Yield  in'  1835,  22  tons;  in  183S,  1,360  tons;  in  1841,  3,250  tona;  in 
1845,  1,500  tons. 

IJCIII.     Pyrenees- Orient  ales.     Basin  of  Estaver. 
One  concession  of  3,174  hectares. 

LXIV.     Department  of  Tarn. 

The  coal-field  of  Carmeaux,  situated  to  the  north  of  Alby,  has  an  area  of 
8^00  hectares,  or  21,745  acres,  in  a  single  concession,  and  contains  five 
beds  worked,  of  a  total  thickness  of  forty  feet ;  classed  with  the  fat  ooab 
with  long  flame,  and  excellent  in  quality.  Yielded  in  1835,  18,420  tona; 
in  1841,  37,100  tons;  in  1844,  43,600  tons;  in  1845,  45,000  tona. 

This  district  acquires  importance  from  its  proximity  to  the  rifer  Tarn, 
which  enables  t^ie  production  to  flow  into  the  valley  of  the  GaronnCy  and 
eventually  to  supply  Bourdeaux.* 

LXV.     Tarn, —  Basin  of  Labrvguiere. 
Concession  of  331  hectares;  no  returns. 

LXVI.     Department  of  Hautes  Pyrenees, — Commune  of  Orignat,  in  the 
District  of  Bayneres. 

Count  Castellane  has,  during  a  long  period,  caused  different  points  in  the 
Pyrenees  to  be  examined,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  veins  of  coal.  At 
length  a  horizontal  seam  of  bituminous  coal  has  been  discovered  here,aboot 
ten  feet  in  thickness. 

LXVI  I.     Basses  Pyrenees, — Coal  Basin  pf  Ortkes. 

A  provincial  paper  in  France  contains  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a 
coal  mine  at  a  place  called  Surzaune,  near  Orthes.  The  inhabitants  were 
so  delighted,  that  they  went,  en  masse,  with  the  local  authorities  at  their 
head,  to  the  church,  to  render  thanks  to  God.  They  also  indulged  in  noisy 
rejoicings.     The  mine,  it  is  added,  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  valuable  one. 

Anthracite, — At  Juran9on,  in  this  department,  an  announcement  was 
made,  in  1847,  of  the  discovery  of  a  bed  of  a  species  of  anthracite — proba* 
bly  a  lignite  in  a  metamorphic  state. 

LXVI  11.     Aveyron. — Basin  of  Aubin  or  Decazeviik. 

A  little  above  Rodez,  eleven  and  a  fiflh  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  five 
miles  broad.  It  contains  eleven  concessions,  enclosing  a  surface  of  3,009 
hectares.  The  principal  coal  bed  is  subdivided  into  three  seams,  by  coortrs 
of  intercalated  schist.  The  superior  seam  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  thick 
in  some  of  the  mines,  and  thirty-three  feet  in  most  of  the  others.  The  asid- 
die  seam  is  twenty-three  feet,  and  the  third  seam  is  ten  feet.  On  the  oofih 
side  of  this  basin  are  two  otlier  beds ;  and  another  to  the  ea^t,  of  aboot 
fifleen  feet 

The  coal  is  classed  with  the  fat  coals,  "  d  tongue  ftammeP  The  laije 
seam  resembles  that  of  St.  Etienne  or  Newcastle ;  but,  neverthehaa,  of 
inferior  quality  to  those. 

*  MagaxiD  pittoretqae,  June,  1846. 
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Production  of  coal : — 

Years.        Tods  of  10.146  m.  qo.  Yesrs.        Tons  of  10.146  m.  qu. 

18a5,  119450  1844,  155,000 

1839,  125,700  1845,  163,000 

Average  price  per  ton  at  the  mine,  in  1845,  65.==  $1.35. 

LXIX.     Avcyrtm. — Basin  of  Rhodez. 

It  is  nearly  twenty-two  miles  long.  In  nearly  all  the  ravines  which  exist 
on  the  lei\  bank  of  the  Aveyron,  between  Sensacand  Bertholene,  are  found 
traces  of  the  coal  formation,  the  direction  of  the  beds  being  constant  to  the 
south-east  and  north-west. 

Nine  concessions  are  located  herein,  inclosing  an  area  of  3,845  hectares. 
It  contains  five  coal  beds ;  one  of  these,  above  six  feet  and  a  half  thick, 
affords  the  best  coal ;  the  rest  are  thin  seams,  of  dry  coal.  They  are  all 
classed  as  hard  coals,  with  short  flame,  and  somewhat  inferior  to  those  of 
Aubin.     Production  in  1845,  73,000  tons. 

LXX.     Aveyron, — Basin  of  Aiilhau. 

Comprehends  six  concessions,  with  an  area  of  2,667  hectares  Its  coal 
is  classed  with  the  lignites.  It  is  consumed  chiefly  at  Lod^re  and  Mont- 
pellier.  Production  in  1845,  24,000  tons,  for  the  use  of  the  limekilns  and 
domestic  purposes  of  the  vicinity. 

These  three  basins,  XLIX.  L.  and  LI.,  produced  in  1835,  from  twenty- 
three  mines,  119,152  tons,  at  a  cost  of  4s,  \d,  per  ton.  When  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Lot  shall  be  improved,  the  coals  can  easily  be  extended  to  the 
valley  of  the  Garonne  and  of  the  Gironde,  as  far  as  Bourdeaux.*  Coal  pro- 
duced in  the  basin  of  Milhau  in  1845,  24,000  tons. 

LXXI.     Lot. — Basin  of  Tigeae, 
Now  unproductive — yielding  only  69  tons  in  1835.     Two  concessions; 
no  returns. 

LXXII.     Les  Landes, — Lignite  Basin  of  Saint  Lon, 
Being  a  forest  country,  but  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  fuel  is  required. 
The  lignite  of  this  small  basin  is  consumed  in  the  limekilns  in  the  vicinity 
ofDox.     The  concession  contains  301  hectares. 

LXX II  I.     Dordogne  and  Correze. — Basin  of  TerraMson, —  Valley  of  the 

Vezere, 

Two  concessions ;  area  2,3.>5  hectares ;  beneath  the  "  Grh  bigarre,*' 
Two  thin  seams  of  coal,  of  the  quality  called  meagre,  with  long  flame—- 
adapted  for  puddling  and  casting.  Yield  in  1835,  1,000  tons;  in  1838, 
270  tons;  in  1841,  130  tons;  in  1S45,  18  tons. 

LXXIV.     Correze.'-Argentat, 

Superposed  on  mica  schist.  Only  one  concession,  vih'ich  contains  1,139 
hectares.  Coal  seam  is  four  feet  thick,  of  good  quality,  or  fat,  smith's  coal, 
but  ofVen  slaty;  fat  coal,  <' marechale."  Yield  in  1835,  1,760  tons;  in 
1838,   1,260  tons;  in  1841,  1,620  tons;  in  1845,  160  tons. 

*  Dictionnaire  de  Conmerce. 
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LXXV.     Correzc^^Meimac. 

This  basin  is  only  about  1,000  yards  long,  by  515 yards  broad;  enclosed 
in  porphyroid  granite.  A  single  concession  of  3,51)0  hectares.  The  coal 
bed  is  three  yards  and  a  half  thick,  subject  to  frequent  faults.  Good  smith's 
coal,  occasionally  sulphury  ;  classed  with  the  fat  coals,  **  marechale."  Yield 
in  1845,  1,600  tons. 

LXXVI.     Creuse, — Bourganeuf, 

Contains  three  concessions,  and  an  area  of  1,231  hectares.  In  that  of 
Basmoreau,  several  coal  beds  are  worked,  whose  total  thickness  is  about 
forty  feet.  They  are  classed  with  the  meagre  coals,  with  long  flame.  Coal 
used  for  grates  and  forges.  Yield  in  1&;)5,  1,570  tons;  in  1838,  1,730 
tons;  in  1841,  2,140  tons;  in  1845,  50  tons. 

LXXVII.     Creuse. — Basin  of  Ahwu 

Two  concessions  comprising  1,920  hectares.  The  rocks  of  this  basin  are 
re-coroposed  from  the  debris  of  the  adjacent  granite.  The  basin  is  nine 
miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  650  yards  wide,  its  coal  beds  amount  to  an 
&ggf^ga^  thickness  of  thirty-six  feet ;  and  are  classed  partly  with  the  hi 
coals  with  long  flame,  and  partly  with  the  meagre  coals.  Production  in 
1845,  3^00  tons. 

LXXVIII.     Vendee. — Bituminous  Coal  Basin  of  Vouvani. 

This  basin  reposes  upon  the  transition  schist  which  flanks  the  granitic 
chain  of  the  Bocage.  Since  recent  discoveries  have  led  to  the  working  of 
beds  of  coal  adapted  to  the  forge,  it  has  become  of  importance.  It  only 
requires  the  facilities  of  economical  transport,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
Sdvre  and  the  Loire,  to  place  these  products,  advantageously,  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean. 

The  Vouvant  basin  contains  seven  beds  of  coal,  which  crop  out  on  the 
two  opposite  sides;  tlie  most  important  is  six  feet  and  a  half  thick,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  a  fat  coal,  the  other  a  dry  coal. 

Besides  the  regular  coal  strata,  and  beds  of  carbonate  of  iron,  M.  Lecl» 
telier  has  furnished  the  details  and  results  of  experiments  on  a  third  sub- 
stance, the  bituminous  schist,  which  he  demonstrates  to  be  susceptible  of 
application  in  the  arts.  This  substance  is  already  known  in  several  parts  of 
France,  where  it  is  mined  for  the  fabrication  of  a  mineral  oil,  which  they 
BOW  employ  in  gas  lighting,  and  which  is  known  in  France  under  the  name 
of  the  Selligue  gas.  The  particular  bed  of  schist  here  referred  to,  is  nesr 
seventy  feet  thick.  The  mean  result  of  the  entire  mass  was  found  to  be  ^  17 
per  cent. ;  that  of  a  portion  of  this  bed  shows  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  oil  on 
distillation;  another  experiment  afforded  12  per  cent.;  a  third  141  per 
cent.*  Produced  in  1835,  500  tons;  in  1841,  4,290  tons.  Vouvant  and 
Chantonnay  produced  in  1844,  12,000  tons;  in  1845,  20,400. 

This  sub-basin  of  Vouvant  is  one  mile  long,  forming  the  two  sub-btans 
of  Vouvant  and  Chantonnay,  although,  to  all  appearance,  they  are  parts  of 
the  same  deposit.  They  comprise  five  concessions,  and  an  area  of  8jOM 
hectares. 

•  Annalet  det  Minef,  1841,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  215. 
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LXXIX.    Department  of  Deux  Setfros, — Coal  Basin  of  Chantonnay, 

This  little  basin  was  discovered  in  1750.  It  is  very  narrow:  not  more 
than  five  miles  long,  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction ;  but  it  is  sup- 
po^d  that,  in  the  latter  direction,  it  extends  even  to  the  basin  of  Vouvant, 
which  is  only  separated  from  it  about  four  miles,  and  of  which  it  would  tbon 
be  the  prolongation. 

The  first  researches,  made  in  this  basin,  date  in  1788 ;  they  were  renewed 
only  in  1827,  but  without  leading  to  any  result  beyond  a  very  thin  bed  of 
inferior  coal.  In  1838,  further  attempts  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  bed  which 
could  be  worked  to  advantage,  and  for  which  a  concession  was  immediately 
procured.  This  coal  seam  is  five  feet  and  a  quarter  thick,  but  is  divided  by 
two  small  courses  of  shale,  reducing  its  profitable  area  about  one  foot 

The  coal  of  Chantonnay  contains  only  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  in  vol- 
atile matters ;  and,  consequently,  produces  a  large  proportion  of  coke.  It 
will  probably  serve,  in  its  raw  state,  for  the  high  furnaces ;  and  the  better 
because  the  stony  matters  it  contains,  being  very  calcareous,  will  take  the 
place  of  a  certain  quantity  of  flux.^  Yield  in  1835,  500  tons;  in  1841, 
2,600  tons. 

We  know  of  three  seams  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  feet  each,  which 
pass  through  the  length  of  this  sub-basin,  and  two  others  of  three  feet 

The  position  of  this  basin  is  very  favourable  for  supplying  Nantes,  La 
Rochelle,  Rochfort,  and  the  adjacent  sea  coast,  as  well  as  for  developing  the 
industry  of  the  surrounding  provinces ;  but  hitherto  it  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly explored,  and  has  not  yet  been  entirely  conceded.t 

LXXX.    Maine  et  Loire,  and  Loire-lrferieure, — Basin  of  the  Basse-Loin, 

This  basin  extends  from  the  environs  of  Done,  [Maine  et  Loire,]  even  to 
Nort,  [Loire  Infi^rieureJ  over  a  total  development  of  sixty-three  English 
miles.  It  contains  ten  concessions,  which  embrace  a  surface  of  31,787 
hectares. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  basin  are  ten  coal  seams,  whote  united  mean 
thickness  is  forty-nine  English  feet.  This  coal  is  disseminated  in  lenticular 
spaces,  instead  of  in  sheets.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  the  sum  of  tlie 
mean  thicknesses  is  twenty-six  feet;  on  the  right  bank  it  is  twenty-three  feet 
At  the  north'West  extremity,  in  the  concession  of  Languin,  the  thickness  is 
only  six  feet  The  coals  of  Languin  and  Montrelais,  particularly,  are  of 
the  kind  denominated  caking  coals. 

The  proximity  to  the  Loire  and  the  Nantes  canal  to  Brest,  confers  great 
facilities  on  this  region. 

These  coal  beds,  of  which  MiM.  Scntis  and  Lechatelicr  have  published 
the  analysis  of  nineteen,  arc  supposed,  by  these  geologists,  to  belong  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  transition  series,  but  they  have  not  stated  the  evidence 
on  which  they  found  that  opinion. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  of  analysis,  that  the  series  comprehends  both 
fat  coals  and  anthracite ;  the  former  being  very  proper  for  the  forge  and  for 
convei^ion  into  coke.  In  general  the  coals  of  the  Maine  and  Loire  are 
meagre,  and  a  few  of  them  approach,  by  their  dryness,  to  the  anthracites. 

The  coal  beds  of  St.  Barhe  are  intercalated  in  a  system  of  beds  of  feld- 
spathic  sandstone,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Pierre  carree, 

-  ^      -  '«40.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  654.        t  Mtgtzin  pUtore«iae,  Jane,  1846. 
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Those  of  the  Bocage  form  the  principal  resource  of  the  mine  of  Layon  ct 
Loire.  They  are  very  irregular,  sometimes  exceeding  thirty-three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  can  only  be  worked  with  the  Davy  lamps.  The  details  of 
these,  and  other  coals  of  the  district,  will  be  found  in  our  tables. 

This  was  one  of  the  early  discovered  coal-fields.  In  1737,  the  first  Tegu- 
lar exploitations  within  the  basin  of  the  Basse  Loire  were  established  at  St. 
Georges,  Chatelaison. 

Yield  in  1835,  21,742  tons;  in  1833,  31,920  tons;  in  1844,  53,600 
tons;  in  184o,  52,000. 

LXXXL    Concession  of  Languin,  near  Nanits. 

Sereral  veins  of  bituminous  coal  of  a  quality  fit  for  iron  making  were 
discovered  in  1841,  through  the  enterprise  of  an  English  company.  The 
object  of  this  company  was  to  make  iron  with  coke  and  anthracite,  ind 
the  excellent  iron  ore  of  this  neighbourhood.  The  small  quantity  of  coke- 
made  iron  heretofore  smelted  in  France,  and  its  very  high  price,  as  compared 
with  English  iron,  appeared  to  render  the  success  of  the  undertakiog, 
of  some  national  importance  to  France.* 

The  Mining  Journal,  May  22d,  1841,  furnishes  some  deuils  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  enterprise.  The  position  of  the  coal  mines  is  twenty  miles 
from  Nantes  ;  extending  seven  miles  along  the  range  of  the  veins,  whidi 
here  take  a  nearly  vertical  declination,  being  80^.  They  are  three  in 
number,  varying  in  thickness,  from  twelve  inches  to  sixty  feet,  which  is  the 
aggregate  at  the  point  of  junction  ;  the  seams  having  been  worked  through, 
as  one  mass  of  coal  in  certain  parts  of  the  old  workings. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  only  coal  in  the  district  of  the  Loire  InfiSrieore, 
which  is  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  iron ;  and  yields  60  per  cent  of 
coke  of  fair  quality.! 

On  this  project  an  able  report,  by  M.  Fournel,  subsequently  appeared 
with  reference  to  the  expenses  attending  the  making  of  iron  here.  From 
the  data  furnished  by  this  and  other  reports,  the  editor  of  the  Mining 
Journal  calculates  that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  iron,  delivered  at  Nantes,  will  be 
jf3;  being  even  less  than  the  duty  imposed,  (.£3  75.  Qd,  on  English  iron.) 
The  price  of  English  pig  iron  at  Nantes  being,  at  the  same  time,  from  £0 
155.  to  «£9  55.  per  ton,  including  duty.  Mr.  Geddes  estimated  the  coat 
price  of  the  Languin  iron  delivered  at  Nantes,  at  £^  I65.  \\d,  a  923.50. 
Messrs.  Mamby  estimating,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  cost  at  Nantes  would 
be  .£3  125.  iSd,  and  by  no  means  exceed  <£4,  =  917.56  to  $19.36  per  too. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  iron  should  be  for  the  most  part,  smelted  with 
anthracite,  brought  from  South  Wales. 

We  allude  to  this  matter  here,  because  it  is  not  the  only  case  where  it  bat 
been  conceived  advantageous  to  make  iron  in  France,  with  the  anthncite  of 
South  Wales.  The  excellence  and  cheapness  of  that  fuel  point  out  the 
fitness  for  its  employment  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  only  questioo 
remaining  is  with  reference  to  the  permitting  this  coal  to  pass  into  a  foreign 
country  k>r  such  a  purpose,  leaving  a  corresponding  bulk  of  iron  ore 
(inworked  at  home.  We  have  not  heard  that  this  company  have  as  yet 
made  any  arrangements  further  than  for  the  sale  of  their  bitominooitcoal. 

As  relates  to  the  Languin  coal,  according  to  Mr.  Geddes*  report  it  is 
unusually  soft  and  friable.     He  estimates  the  cost  of  raising  it  at  from  iOf. 

*  Gvlignani^s  Measeni^er. 

t  Mining  Journal  of  London.  Vol.  XI.  p.  164,  172,  388,  3fl7      *•-      --•— ^•— 
pectus  published  in  Pariii  b»  \f«mK«    d— .1. 
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6^  to  125.  =  92.56  to  92.90  per  ton.  When  delivered  at  Nantes,  twenty 
miles,  where  it  is  much  esteemed,  it  sells  readily  for  255.  =  96.05  per  ton. 
The  uncertain  and  variable  character  of  the  principal  seams  in  this  locality 
form  the  greatest  difficulty.  Mr.  Geddes  states  that  there  are  not  ten  yards 
of  coal  uniform  in  thickness.  A  seam,  which  measured  twelve  and  a  half 
feet  in  thickness,  being  found,  at  41  feet  distance,  reduced  to  only  four  feet, 
and  at  five  feet  distance  in  the  opposite  direction  was  entirely  **  nipped 
out." 

By  Mamby's  Report,  November,  1841,  the  cost  of  one  ton  of  Languin 
coal  was  IO5.,  and  of  one  ton  of  coke  £{  Is.  Id,,  =  92.42,  and  95.22. 

f.      f.      Dollt. 
Cost  of  1  ton  of  best  Welsh  anthracite,  on  board  at  Swansea, )  g  *^  9  a.  2  18 

"        "  "     Pembrey  or  Llanelly,  all  large,  J  " 

Freight  to  Nantes,  average  the  year  11.3  ■■  2.72 

Cost  to  the  exporter  to  Nantes,  12.0  »■  4.90 
The  expenses  on  the  French  side  are,  import  duty,  45. 0/f.  1 

The  octroi  duty,                                                           5t/.  V  5.7  a.  1.35 

Unloading,  weighing,  and  custom-house  expenses,  I5.  2if.  J  — _^_ 

Welsh  anthracite  cost  10  the  importer  at  Nantes,  17.7  =  6.25 

The  high  furnace  of  La  Jahotiere,  in  1845,  continued  to  be  heated  by 
Welsh  anthracite,  and  by  coke  produced  from  the  coal  mines  of  the  depart- 
ment 

LXXXII.    Llndr^  et  Loire,  Departmeni. 

Several  eminent  mining  engineers  have  recently  been  employed  in  ex- 
amining the  coal  measures  of  this  department.  It  is  ascertained  that  there 
are  some  very  extensive  coal  seams,  which,  if  worked,  would  greatly 
augment  the  mining  and  iron  manufacturing  interests  here.  Heretofore  the 
great  drawback  on  the  prosperity  of  this  region,  in  relation  to  its  iron  works, 
is  the  high  price  of  fuel  and  the  heavy  expense  of  transportation.  Thus  it 
has  been  shown,  that  a  certain  weight  of  iron,  of  the  value  of  £2  absorbs 
in  its  fabrication  £1  in  coal.* 

Peninsular  of  Britnnny  or  Bretagne, — According  to  Messrs.  E.  de  Beau- 
mont and  Deufrenoy,  this  region  presents  three  different  systems  of  rocks, 
anterior  to  the  new  red  sandstone. 

1.  The  lower  transition  system,  slate  grauwacke,  mica  slate, and  gneiss, 
(angers ) 

2.  The  upper  transition  system  consisting  of  sandstones,  conglomerates, 
limestones,  grauwacke  and  different  slates ;  the  latter  containing  beds  of 
anthracite,  sufficiently  thick  to  be  worked;  as  at  St.  Georges,  Ch&telaison, 
Montrelais,  &c.  Some  of  the  fossil  plants  are  stated  by  M.  A.  Brongniart 
to  be  as  yet  unknown  in  the  coal  measures;  while  others  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  latter. 

3.  The  carboniferous  system,  embracing  the  coal  basins.t 

*  Mining  Journal,  11th  October,  1845. 

t  Cited  by  Mr.  De  la  Bache  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  DeTonihire,  p.  135,  tod  bo 
in  support  of  his  opinion  that  coal  or  anthracite  beds  were  produced  daring  Um  graowie 
epoch,  as  well  as  in  the  period  assigned  usually  to  the  coal  meMoree.    M.  ▲.  Broftfaiart. 
•eems  to  treat  all  this  period  as  included  ander  one  epoch  orTOgeUlioa,  which  r^mm«iu>A<< 
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Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  Dufrenoy  place  the  coal  desposits  of  Brelagne 
in  the  Silurian  system.* 

LXXXIII.   8arthe  and  Mayenne  Anthracite  Basin  of  Le  Maine. 

Fifteen  concessions  and  30,357  hectares.  Production  in  1837,  41,000 
tons.     1845,  95,000  tons. 

This  basin  chiefly  supplies  the  wants  of  the  furnaces  in  the  northern  por- 
tion  of  the  department,  and  in  Mayenne;  principally  for  lime  buruiog. 

Mean  price  at  the  mine,  in  1845, 155.  6d,  =  $3.75  per  ton. 

LXXXIV.    Mayenne, — Basin  of  St,  Pierre  la  Cour. 

Mayenne,  although  rich  in  anthracite,  has  but  a  single  small  coal  basin, 
of  about  a  mile  and  quarter  square.  It  comprises  one  concession  of  539 
hectares.  There  are  several  beds  of  fat  coal,  but  they  do  not  exceed  two 
feet  thick. 

Yield  in  1835,  6,200  tons;  1838,  11,200  tons ;  1845, 15,200  tons. 

LX}^X V.  Mayenne — Anthracite  mine  of  Bazottge  de  ChSmerS, 

LXXXVI.  FHnisterre,  Basin  of  Quimper, — A  very  small  return  fironi 
heuce,  the  whole  area  being  1816  acres  in  two  concessions. 

LXXXVII.    Departments  of  Calvadas  and  Manche,  Basin  of  Liiry  in 
Normandy,  between  Isigny  and  Bayeaux, 

This  basin  comprehends  two  sub-basins;  that  of  Litry  and  that  of  Plesib 
which  have  each  a  concession,  amounting  together  to  16,342  hectares. 

These  coal  mines  were  discovered  in  1741. 

It  was  in  this  same  mine,  in  1749,  that  steam  was  employed  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  kingdom,  for  the  extraction  of  the  coal,  and  for  the  drainage 
of  the  mines. 

The  coal  of  the  Bocage  was  formerly  considered  to  be  of  the  transition 
age,  as  it  rests  upon  the  transition  series.  It  is  classed  with  the  anthnieiles, 
and  is  chiefly  used  for  lime  burning.  The  sub-basin  of  Litry  is  again 
dirided  into  two  other  little  basins.  Only  a  single  coal  seam  is  worked, 
whose  mean  thickness  is  Ave  feet  four  inches.  It  is  subdivided  into  thret 
or  four  beds  of  different  qualities. 

Produced  in  1835, 45,510  tons ;  1841,  51,340  tons;  1842,  62,170  tons; 
1845,  39,000  tons. 

LXXXVIII.    Manche,  Le  PUssis. 

Produce  in  1838,  5170  tons;  1841,  19,182  tons. 

The  sub-basin  of  Plessis  contains  two  coal  seams.  The  upper  one  is 
about  3|  feet  thick ;  the  lower  one  is  nearly  six  feet,  and  composed,  like 
that  of  Litry,  of  several  beds.  It  is  a  meagre  coal,  and  good  for  little 
else  than  for  lime  and  brick  burning ;  but  is  generally  clas^  among  the 
anthracites. 

an  soon  as  emerged  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  became  covered  by  a  few  pUnti,  fe«fale 
and  i>carce  at  (iri<t,  and  attaininc^  its  maximum  development  towards  the  close  of  ttw  coal 
period.  Mr.  De  la  Bache's  views  are  unfavourable  to  tne  hvpothesis  of  a  aaddeo  contenpo- 
raneoas  deposit  of  carbonaceous  rocks  over  the  globe,  or  any  portions  of  it.  Set  '*CalB 
Retpon  of  Devonshire,*'  in  this  work. 
*  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Geologique  de  France,  p.  476,  tome  X. 
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STATISTICS  OF  ANTHRACITE. 


In  1835,  there  were  thirty-seven,  and  in  18*19,  forty-four,  mining  estab- 
lishments of  anthracite  in  operation  in  France ;  they  are  now  more  numer- 
ous. The  beds  are  thick,  and  in  some  instances  are  above  thirty-three  feet ; 
from  whence  the  amount  raised  is  annually  increasing.  Fourteen  out  of 
the  seventy-four  basins  are  now  known  to  contain  anthracite  beds;  the 
average  price  being  $2.85  or  15  francs  per  ton,  of  both  kinds  of  coal. 
Previously  to  that  time  the  price  at  the  mines  was  90.96  cents;  jfr.  1.30, 
and  fr.  2.00  per  ton.  In  1836,  it  had  approached  to  92.45,  the  demand 
having  become  greater  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

It  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  useful  mineral  is 
held  in  France,  that  while  the  annual  amount  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
thirty  years,  from  1815  to  1845,  increased  four  times,  the  anthracite,  mined 
within  the  same  period,  increased  one  hundred  times  in  amount,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fold  in  aggregate  money  value. 

Of  late  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  working  of  this  species 
of  combustible,  the  importance  of  which  was  scarcely  known  in  France 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

M.  Michael  Chevalier  has  published  in  the  "Revue  Generede"  of  public 
works,  an  article  **  on  the  domestic  use  of  anthracite ;"  and  as  the  material 
abounds  in  France,  it  is  there  considered  a  subject  well  deserving  of  care- 
ful attention.  This  gentleman,  who  visited  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  purposes  of  science,  states  that  the  deficiency  of  bituminous  coal  on 
the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  is  supplied  by  large  beds  of  anthracite,  the 
use  of  which  has  now  not  only  nearly  superseded  that  of  wood  in  Phila- 
delphia, both  in  manufactories  and  for  domestic  purposes,  but  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  in  the  eastern  states.  He  describes  its  advantages,  and  the 
customary  modes  for  using  it,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  gives  less 
trouble  and  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  other  kind  of  fuel.* 

The  localities  of  the  coal  basins  containing  anthracite  will  be  seen  bj 
referring  to  our  table  of  the  seventy-four  coal-fields  of  France. 

The  anthracite  mines  in  the  environs  of  La  Mure  are  the  richest  in  this 
combustible;  the  beds  being  there  more  than  thirty-three  feet  thick.  In 
working  these  thick  beds,  the  process  employed  is  that  termed  by  the 
miners,  "  methode  en  trovers."  The  works,  instead  of  proceeding  from  low 
to  high,  are  directed  from  high  to  low.  This  disposition  is  commended  on 
account  of  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  taking  out  of  the  combustible. 

At  Grenoble,  Vezille  Gap,  and  in  a  great  portion  of  the  communes  of 
the  Graisivaudan  valley,  anthracite  is  employed  as  fuel  for  domestic  uses,  for 
coppers,  for  nail  factories,  and  for  burning  lime  and  plaster. 

Several  estabHshments  exist  in  the  department  of  the  "  Haides  Alpes**  for 
mining  anthracite.  These  have  furnished  employment,  heretofore,  to  few 
others  than  the  "  concessionaires"  by  whom  the  mines  are  held.  It  is 
during  winter,  or  when  they  are  not  occupied  in  their  fields,  that  these 
farmers  work  their  mines.  This  simple  and  limited  method  is  favoured  by 
the  disposition  of  the  carboniferous  beds,  which  are  readily  entered  and 
worked  by  galleries,  opening  from  the  surface.  On  account  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  price  of  anthracite  is  lower  at  the  mines  of  the  ^*Hmties 
Alpes*^  than  any  where  else  ;  in  fact  it  is  little  more  than  the  representation 
of  the  price  of  labour. 

In  the  Departments  of  Mayenne  and  Sarthc,  the  autbraclie  occurs  in 

*  L*£cho  du  Monde  Savmt. 
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irregular  beds,  or  lenticular  masses  of  various  sizes,  but  never  much  pro- 
longed. Heretofore,  almost  the  whole  of  the  anthracite  obtained  was 
•ought  for  the  purpose  of  burning  lime.  Its  quality  is  variable  and  some- 
times is  slightly  bituminous.* 

Statistics  of  A  nthracite  Basins, 

Table  of  the  number  of  concessions  for  the  working  of  anthracite  mines 
in  France,  the  number  of  workmen  employed,  the  annual  production,  and 
the  mean  price  per  ton  at  the  mine. 


Value  at  the  plact 

Number  of 

Number  of 
workmen. 

Tons of 
10  146A  roetri. 
cal  quinUU. 

of  production. 

Yean. 

coDces- 
siom. 

France. 

U.  Statea 
dolUra. 

1814 

5,680 

8.01 

1.55 

1816 

4,720 

6.60 

1.67 

1820 

7,400 

1835 

23,374 

1826 

24,960 

9.80 

1.90 

1830 

30,760 

1835 

37 

57.600 

1836 

38 

919 

54,290 

12.62 

2  45 

1837 

40 

68,280 

9.63 

1.86 

1838 

41 

1,000 

66,530 

14,00 

2.72 

1839 

44 

1,216 

83,230 

15.00 

2.85 

1840 

411,900 

11.53 

2.24 

1844 

571,720 

1845 

569,900 

12.50 

2.41 

Additional  notices  of  localities  of  anthracite. — Beds  on  the  right  bank  tf 
the  Loire, — Comhres. — The  outcrops  of  beds  of  anthracite  and  works,  which 
are  now  actually  in  activity,  occur  at  several  points  on  the  right  bank  of  this 
river.  For  several  years  anthracite  has  been  worked  in  the  commune  of 
Combres.  There  are  at  least  two  beds,  but  nothing  positive  can  be  affirmed 
on  this  head.  The  seam  which  is  in  work  dips  15°  or  20°  towards  the 
south,  and  is  4^  feet  thick.  This  anthracite  is  very  dry  and  schistose;  is* 
termixed  with  argillaceous  matter,  amounting  frequently  to  fifty  per  ceoC 
It  is  therefore  less  pure  than  that  of  Bully,  and  is  only  used  by  lime-bumen 

Regny, — Anthracite  has  been  worked  here,  but  its  volume  is  very  irregs* 
lar,  and  has  been  disturbed  by  veins  of  quartziferous  porphyry,  and  by  i 
thick  bed  of  quartz.  In  the  roofs  of  the  coal  beds  occur,  as  at  Combreii 
hardened  sandstone,  of  a  porphyritic  appearance. 

Vermmdin. — In  the  commune  of  Saint  Claude,  some  proprietors  have 
formerly  explored  this  combustible.  These  ancient  works  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  several  seams. 

Valley  of  Ecorron, — Here  also  are  some  ancient  workings.  Foot  or 
five  beds  have  been  recently  recognized;  one  of  which  is  several  yards  is 
thickness. 

Lay  and  Cassini, — Anthracite  is  worked  at  both  these  places,  within  tk 
bsiiin  of  Roanne. 


Traite  de  l*eclairnge  au  Gax.  par  Peloaxe,  Pere,Parit,  1839. 
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Brown  Coal  or  Lignite,  Stipite,  Sfc, 

This  class  comprehends  all  those  mineral  combustibles,  whatever  may  be 
the  position  of  their  beds,  which  do  not  produce  coke :  which  by  calcina- 
tion in  an  enclosed  retort,  leave  a  residuum  always  less  in  weight  than  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  which  yields  liquid  matters  which  are  rather  more  acid  thaa 
alkaline. 

Table  of  the  number  of  concessions,  their  production  and  annual  value, 
and  the  average  prices  of  lignite  per  ton,  at  the  places  of  production,  in 
French  and  U.  S.  currencies. 


Yean. 

Narober 
ofcon- 
ceMions. 

Prndactlon. 

Ton*  of 
10.140  quin. 

Value. 
Bterliog. 

Avenfe  price*.       1 

Pr.  Cu. 

Dollmra. 

1814 
1820 
1830 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1A43 
1844 
1845 

42 
44 

48 
103 

23,086 

43,977 

64,318 

101,508 

96,240 

97,540 

99.700 

99,860 

115,142 

131,760 

146,000 

152,900 

9,161 
21,464 
24,600 
39,433 
36,514 

67,390 

9.92 

9.82 

9.63 
9.13 

10.30 
10.30 

1.92 

1.86 

1.83 
1.77 

2.00 
2.00 

Lignite  Basins, 
Table  of  the  production  of  Lignite  in  France,  from  the  official  returns. 


1838.         1 

184ft. 

Names  of  basins. 

Departments. 

basins. 

Metr.  quin. 

Metr.  qotn. 

Aix, 

51 

Var-Bouches-du-Rhone, 

462,040 

770,302 

La  Cardiere, 

53 

Var,     . 

25,850 

14,365 

Bouxwiller, 

8 

Bas-Rhin,   - 

128,642 

79,686 

Lobsann, 

7 

Bas-Rhin, 

11,094 

6,279 

BagnoU,     - 

57 

Gaird, 

105,002 

135,729 

Geraonval, 

14 

Haute  Sa^ne,  - 

20,929 

La  Tour  du  pin. 

40 

Tsere, 

8^,000 

166,800 

Orange, 

49 

Vaucluse, 

65,809 

84,607 

Metharois, 

50 

Vaucluse, 

16,535 

23,714 

La  Caunette, 

61 

Aude-Heranlt, 

44,373 

45,973 

La  Nied, 

Moselle, 

1,850 

Milhau, 

70 

Aveyron, 

25,660 

24,500 

Moyrancourt, 

3 

Oise, 

25,988 

Bourg, 

4 

Aisne, 

15,200 

6,800 

Dauvres,     - 

3>^ 

Ain, 

7,011 

Manosque, 

48 

Basses-Alpes, 

12,161 

34,128 

Gouhenans, 

13 

Haute  Sa6ne, 

91,463 

Banc  Rougre, 

46 

Ardeche, 

10,520 

6,500 

Grand  S.  Denis, 

15 

Doabs, 

6,800 

1,010,000 

1,399,324 
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Departments  of  Lozire  and  Aveyron. 

Examination  of  the  Lignite  of  Rosiers  {Lozkre,)^FoT  a  long  time  the 
inhabitants  of  the  commune  of  Rosiers,  and  of  Peyrlau  ( Aveyron)  worked  a 
bed  of  lignite  which  is  intercalated  in  the  middle  of  the  Jura  Umestont^^  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  Tarn  and  I^nte. 

This  bed,  whose  thickness  is  not  more  than  Om.»  20c.  &=s  8  inches,  is 
overlaid  by  a  bed  of  bituminous  schist,  12  to  16  inches  thick;  and  thif 
circumstance  renders  the  working  {eiploitation)  practicable,  if  not  easy. 
This  lignite  supplies  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood :  it  is  even  transported 
to  Meyracis,  where  the  mechanics  and  merchants  bum  it  in  their  forges  and 
workshops. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  two  analyses  made  of  this  lignite. 


The  first  gave  carbon,         50.70 

"  "    volatile  matter,  47.60 

"    ashes,  1.70 


The  second  gave  carbon,  49.10 

<«    volatile  matter,  46.20 
"     ashes,  4.70 


As  we  perceive,  this  lignite  contains  very  little  ashes :  they  are  white  and 
light    The  coke  is  gray  black,  and  spongy .t 

Tertiary  Lignites  in  the  plastic  clay  and  freshwater  formatums  of  Paris, 

The  lignites  of  the  Plastic  Clay  of  the  Paris  basin,  consist  of  fruits, 
branches  or  stalks,  and  leaves ;  sometimes  of  monocotyledons,  and  very  fre- 
quently of  dicotyledons; — almost  always  of  the  family  of  palms,  but  never 
of  that  of  ferns.  This  last  circumstance  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters,  and  establishes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  ancient  and  true 
pit  coal,  and  these  more  modern  combustible  fossils  to  which  the  name  of 
coal  is  oflen  applied.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  containing  yellow  amber. 
These  lignites  of  Paris  are  associated  with  freshwater  beds. 

Sometimes  the  lignite  is  represented  by  carbonaceous  impressions  of  leaves 
and  stems,  and  by  a  black  carbonaceous  powder  which  colours  the  humL 
The  succinic  resins  are  indicated  by  nodules  of  a  bituminous  appearaiioe4 

Lignite  in  the  environs  of  Bayonne, — ^This  is  a  good  lignite,  according  to 
the  examinations  of  M.  Gruner,  at  the  laboratory  of  Saint  Etienne. 

Concessions  of  lignite  mines  have  been  made  in  the  departments  of  Tara, 
and  ofGard,  &c. 

Department  of  Marne. — Lignites  are  worked  in  the  calcaire  grassier  at 
Orbais.     M.  de  Guinaumont  has  described  a  section  of  these  worka. 

The  lignite  occupies  two  beds.  The  upper  bed  is  only  eight  inches  thick; 
is  without  fossils,  and  is  not  worked.  Beneath  it  is  a  sandy  clay  bed,  five 
feet  thick,  full  of  marine  fossils;  and  below  it  is  the  worked  bed  of  ligDiie, 
exhaling  a  sulphureous  odour,  and  enclosing  marine  shells.^ 

Department  of  Jura. — Lignite  beds  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Jora 
mountains. 

Lignite  of  the  stq>crHretaceous  formations. — ^With  regard  to  the  lijpiiie 
deposits  of  the  north  of  France,  M.  C.  Prevost  has  expressed  an  o|Maioii 
that  they  do  not  all  belong  to  one  epoch,  that  of  the  lower  Eocene,  anterior 
to  the  formation  of  the  ccucaire  grossicr,  corresponding  with  the  plaalio  day 
formation  of  England.  M.  d' Archiac  regards  as  contemporaneous  and  solh 
ordinate  to  the  plastic  clay,  the  tertiary  lignites  of  all  the  localities  which 
he  has  cited  in  the  north  of  France,  in  England  and  in  Belgium.  As  lo 
those  which  may  be  traced  in  other  geological  positions  the  foaail  species 


•  C.I*.;...  Jnr««winn««.  +  Annalet  des  Mines,  Vol.  IV.  1843,  p.  178, 

t  DetcnpUoB  Gcolofnou*  a~.  .m..wx,«««.  A..xk..\» 

i  Balletin  ds  U  8ooie\«  Gqo\ov^.^«  ^c^^i^a^^^N^VIA.^.'^Xi^ 
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which  they  enclose  will  always  show  the  differences;  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  deposition  will  further  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  any  others.* 

Other  deposits  of  lignites  of  the  tertiary  age  occur  abundantly  at  S6i»- 
8ons,  Opernay,  Laon,  and  St.  Paulet. 

In  the  plastic  clay  beds  of  Gentilly  and  Arcueil,  beneath  the  ccdcmrt 
grassier,  are  seams  of  lignite,  noticed  by  M.  DuTal,  enclosing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  seeds  and  ligneous  stems,  partly  pyritised,  mixed  with  freshwater 
shells,  and  fragments  of  bones.  M.  C.  d'Orbigny  made  known  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thick  bed  of  lignite,  situated  immediately  abore  the  plastic  clay, 
in  the  commune  of  Gentilly  .t 

Upon  the  led  bank  of  the  Garonne,  in  the  environs  of  Bourdeaux,  and 
department  of  the  Gironde,  the  central  part  of  the  tertiary  group,  overlying 
the  cakaire  grassier,  or  its  representative,  is  distinguished  by  deposits  of 
lignite  and  by  collections  of  shells,  worked  under  the  name  of  faluns,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  ]and.| 

Near  Orbais,  department  of  Marne,  in  the  lower  tertiary  series,  are  several 
beds  of  lignites,  which  are  worked. <^ 

In  the  environs  of  Soissons,  besides  the  beds  of  lignite,  occur  silicified 
wood,  which  has  been  identified  as  similar  to  that  in  the  lignite  state. || 

Province  of  Isle  of  France,  Department  of  the  Seine^t'Oise, 

The  following  notes  are  curtailed  from  the  Memoir  of  M.  de  Saint-Brice, 
on  the  plastic  clay  and  lignites  in  the  commune  of  La  Chapelle,  canton  of 
Magny,  Arrondissement  de  Mantes. 

Researches  for  beds  of  lignite  here  were  undertaken  during  the  year 
1833,  the  period  when  M.  Brice  was  charged  with  the  service  of  that  de- 
partment. 

The  geological  position  of  the  deposit  in  question  is  above  the  great  mass 
of  chalk,  and  below  the  marine  tertiary  limestone  '*d  ccritlus"  Two  or 
three  beds  were  discovered  by  sinking  pits  or  by  boring.  The  quality  was 
found  to  be  good :  it  had  much  consistence ;  in  some  parts  either  dark, 
brilliant,  and  compact,  or  of  a  fibrous  texture.  It  was,  like  all  those  of  the 
plastic  clay  formation,  a  little  bituminous;  capable  of  burning  without  flame, 
but  of  developing  a  great  degree  of  heat.  It  ordinarily  emits  a  strong  sul* 
phureous  odour.  The  proprietors  were,  in  1838,  desirous  of  raising  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  prove  its  value  in  limekilns;  also  for  a  manufactory  of  tiles 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  domestic  fuel  and  certain  hearths  of  furnaces. 

The  lignite  bed  of  La  ChapcHe  en  Vexin,  is  about  horizontal,  and  five  or 
six  feet  thick  ;  capable  of  being  worked  to  its  entire  thickness  by  means  of 
galleries  or  levels  opening  into  the  air.  At  the  extremity  of  the  principal 
gangway  [galerie  de  service^  it  was  proposed  to  sink  an  air-shaA,  which,  at  a 
more  distant  period,  might  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  raising  the  coal. 

This  combustible  is  known  to  exist  in  several  parts  of  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise ;  and,  being  so  near  Paris,  is  of  some  value. 

In  some  of  these  localities,  some  persons  have  been  deceived  by  the  first 
or  external  appearances ;  they  regarded  this  substance  as  true  coal.  Appli- 
cations for  concessions  of  coal  lands  were  twice  made,  which  resulted  in 
disabusing  the  authors  of  these  demands,  and  in  enlightening  them  od  the 
real  value  appertaining  to  these  lignites.tj 

Isle  cPAix,  near  La  Rochdle. — Lignite  of  the  green  sand  formatum  or 

•  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Geologique  de  France.  Vol.  X.  p.  169. 

t  Ibid.,  Vol.  XI.  p.  161—163,  164.  t  Ibid.,  Vol.  XI.  p.  336.    M. do  Colkg*o. 

%  Ibid.,  p.  358.  II  Annalet  de*  Mines,  tome  XVII.  p.  460. 

f  Humboldt,  Giitement  dei  Rochea,  p.  S94. 
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period.  The  wood  is  that  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  and  it  is  remarked 
that  no  palms  have  been  found  herein. 

At  the  same  place  is  a  submarine  forest  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  aoine- 
times  bituminous  and  brittle,  and  again  having  the  texture  of  Jet.  These 
lignites  are  perforated  by  the  teredo,  and  are  accompanied  by  amber. 

Canial,  Lignite  of  MandaiBes ;  contemporaneous  with  the  trachitic  for- 
mations of  the  Cantal.*     Analysis,  or  constituent  parts : 


Pulverulent  coke, 
Volatile  products. 
Ashes,  white-grey. 


43.90 

56.10 

4.20 


-104.20 


Specific  gravity,        1.320. 
Chambeuil,  Lignite,  subordinate  to  basaltic  tuf^a  bed  three  and  one 
quarter  feet  thick. 

r  Pulverulent  coke,         44.90 
Constituents,    <  Volatile  matters,  55.10 

(^  Ashes,  6.80 

Specific  gravity,         1.320. 

**ExploitaHon"  of  bituminous  Minerals  in  JFVance. — Far  the  obtaining  Uquid 
bitumen  and  bituminous  masticA 
In  1838,  the  official  returns  were  made  from  whence  the  following  table 
has  been  compiled. 


DepartmenU. 

Millet 
worked  or 
un  worked. 

Number 

of 
workmen. 

Mineral  mattera  and  prodactiona. 

Ain,     -        -        - 

Landes,    - 
Poy  de  Dome, 
Baa  Rhine, 
Haut  Rhin,  - 
Saone  et  Loire, 

1 

2 
3 
2 

1 
2 

"I 

50 

3 

304 

20 

Asphaltic  Rock;  bituminoas  mastie.| 
The  extract,  of  Seyssel  asphalt  move 
than  quintupled,  from  1837  to  183d. 

Bituminous  sand ;  mineral  pitch* 

Bituminous  schist  and  sandstone. 

Bituminous  sand,  asphaltic  limestone. 
do.            not  worked  in  183d. 

Bitaminous  schist,  for  mineral  piteli. 

Concessions  in  1838, 

11 

428 

Annual  production  of  the  mines  of  bituminous  minerals,  yielding  bitu- 
minous mastic,  mineral  pitch,  asphalt,  calphonium  and  mineral  oiI4  and 
the  annual  value  in  French,  English,  and  American  currencies. 


Yeara 

Number 
of 

Number  of 

Enflish 

Value  in 

Value  in 

ValMtai    i 

conceMione. 

employed. 

Ton«. 

Franca. 

U.  S.  dollar*. 

£at«rUBf.   ! 

1      i83t 

6 

2-24 

740 

195,677 

37,960 

8,166 

'     1837 

8 

307 

2,46i 

219,997 

42,680 

9,166J  . 

1     1^38 

11 

428 

11,000 

620,677 

120,410 

S5,ft30    i 

1     1839 

13 

416 

2,7-21 

415,026 

79,100 

17,891     1 

lrt40 

13 

569 

2,624 

456,662 

88,620 

19,1901 

1844 

3,290 

15.10S 

1845 

16 

489 

6,200 

667,200 

198,770 

97300 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Socii'te  Geologique  de  France,  1844. 

t  The  American  reader  is  referred  to  a  compilation  on  the  aabject  of  bitomeB  ttd  ili 
oaea,  and  for  detaila  relating  to  bituminous  mastics  and  asphaJtes,  by  Lieut.  U.  W.  Haltock, 
Washington,  1M41. 

I  Conple  Rendu  dcs  Travaux  des  Ingenieurs  des  Mines,  1834  to  1846. 

f  lUfome  del  Trrnvtai  tU\AtXw\u««  de  Vidrnvuialration  des  mines,  en  18S8^184t. 
I  BaUetin  de  la  commiMioa  c«n\n\«  4%  KU.^aii^^«^^rais^m^\ftCI« 
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Dqiortment  of  Bas  Rhin — Bitumen  Mines,  near  Strasbourg. 

By  royal  ordinance,  a  grant  has  been  made  of  the  bitumen  mines  of 
Schwabwiller,  in  the  communes  of  Nieder-betschdorf,  Ober-betschdorf, 
Schwabwiller,  and  Haguenau ;  occupying  seven  square  miles,  English.  The 
terms  of  this  large  concession  embrace  all  the  usual  restrictions  and  provi- 
sions, relating  to  the  preservation  of  buildings,  canals,  roads,  and  works,  the 
public  forests,  the  deposit  of  products,  position  of  the  openings,  levelling  the 
surface,  and  replanting  with  trees,  on  abandonment,  which  are  noted  under 
the  head  "  Concessions  and  Royalties,"  herein. 

The  mine  of  Lampertsloch  supplies  a  bituminous  sand,  from  which  petro- 
leum or  liquid  bitumen  is  drawn.  It  is  employed  in  greasing  hydraulic 
wheels  and  axles,  and  for  tarring  cables. 

The  mine  of  Labsann  produces  bituminous- sandstone  and  aaphaUie  Ume* 
stone.  Fiom  it  they  also  obtain  lignite,  which  is  used  as  fuel.  From  late 
researches  it  is  seen  that  there  exist  considerable  quantities  of  lignite  and 
bituminous  limestone  here. 

Department  of  the  North  \du  Nord']  Aniches, — Asphalt  and  bitumen. 
Beziers,  [^Department  HerauW]. — Petroleum  springs  at  the  village  of 
Oabian. 

Les  Landes, — Mineral  pitch  is  extracted  from  the  bituminous  sands  of 
this  region,  and  is  transported  to  Paris,  where  it  is  employed  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  bituminous  mastic. 

Saone  et  Loire. — There  exist,  in  the  coal  basin  of  Autun,  extensive  beds 
of  bituminous  schist  which  furnish,  on  distillation,*an  oil  which  is  employed 
for  gas-lighting.*  These  works  give  employment  to  a  number  of  persons. 
In  this  department  are  the  three  concessions  of  Dracy  St.  Loup,  Surmoulin, 
and  Millery,  made  in  1^43. 

Basses  Alpes. — Beds  of  bituminous  schist,  belonging  to  the  lignite  forma- 
tion in  the  environs  of  Manosque. 

Daubs. — Bituminous  schists  Mouthier,  belonging  to  the  lias  formation; 
worked  for  the  extraction  of  oil  destined  for  lighting. 

Var. — Bituminous  schist  of  the  coal  formation,  in  the  environs  of  Fr^jns. 
Putf  de  Dome. — Mines  of  bitumen  exist  in  the  commune  of  Pont  du 
Chateau,  and  were  granted  in  the  year  1843,  on  payment  of  one-twentieth 
of  the  produce  ground  rent.  Seven  concessions  also  of  bitumen  mines  at 
Lussat,  at  Des  Roys,  at  Puy  de  la  Bournere,  and  at  Malintrat,  in  the  same 
department. 

Puy  de  Dome. — Petroleum  springs  at  Clermont 

Bituminous  Limestone  of  the  Moys,.  Commune  of  Dallet,  La  Limagne, 
contains  22  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  according  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Baudin, 
and  of  all  the  rocks  of  the  Limagne,  approaches  the  nearest  to  Seyssel  lime- 
stone. By  reason  of  this  great  richness  in  bitumen  the  limestone  of  Moys 
submits  to  the  action  of  heat,  which  liquefies  a  large  proportion  of  the 
bitumen,  and  falls,  under  the  least  pressure,  rather  into  a  paste  than  a 
powder.t 

Bituminous  concretionary  limfstome  of  the  Puy  dela  Bouriere, — Commtme 
of  Lempdes. — Contains  19  to  21  per  cent  of  bitumen.  On  account  of  this 
abundance,  this  limestone  would  be  usefully  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  bituminous  mastics. 

Bituminous  Oolitic  limestone  of  (he  Puy  de  la  Selle,  contains  14  to  16  per 

*  Compte  rendu  del  TraTiax  det  log^oiean  dei  Mio«. 
t  Auoale*  de«  Mioet,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  733. 
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cent  of  bitumen.    This  appears  to  be  the  only  rock  of  La  Limagne  which 
abandons,  in  boiling  water,  a  portion  of  its  bitumen. 

Mineral  Bitumen  or  Mastic^ — used  for  cement ;  obtained  from  the  Piijf 
dt  la  Poix.* 

Depm  tment  of  Ain. 

Asphalt. — Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  occurs  the  celebrated 
asphalt  of  SeysseL  This  substance  has  been  more  extensively  and  satis- 
factorily proved  than  any  other  variety  of  this  class.  It  is  largely  used  in 
France  and  in  England,  and  has  found  its  way  into  the  United  States  of 
America;  but  it  is  too  costly  an  article  for  common  use  there.  The  terrace 
of  the  Imperial  palace  at  St  Petersburg  has  been  paved  with  it ;  and  the  great 
Russian  nobility  have  imitated  the  example  of  the  emperor  in  its  adoption. 

The  bitumen  of  Seyssd,  known  by  the  name  of  asphaltic  stone,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  calcareous  oolite,  impregnated  with  bitumen.  To  extract  it 
from  the  quarries,  the  rock  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  is  then  melted  in  caul- 
drons, with  six  parts  of  pure  bitumen.  The  product  of  this  fusion,  spread 
out  in  large  rectangular  slabs,  takes  the  name  of  asphaltic  vamish.t 

No  less  than  thirty  varieties  of  asphalt  have  been  offered,  by  companies, 
at  the  Bourse  at  Paris.  That  of  Seyssel  is  probably  the  only  one  that  will 
be  profitable  to  the  shareholders.^ 

For  the  ordinance  of  19th  July,  1843,  determining  certain  mineral  rights 
in  the  concession  of  bituminous  limestone  of  Seyssel,  see  Ann.  des  Mines, 
Vol.  IV.,  1843,  pp.  632  lAid  707. 

M.  Millet  has  demonstrated  that  the  bituminous  limestones  [a^haltetof 
commerce,]  belong  to  the  superior  beds  of  the  Jurassique  formation,  and 
particularly  to  the  white  coralline  oolite.  He  proves  that  the  introduction 
or  penetration  of  the  bitumen  into  the  Jurassique  limestone  is  effected  from 
the  surface  into  the  interior  of  the  rocks.  The  bituminous  schistose  lime- 
stones  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  having  the  impressions  of  vegetables, 
among  which  the  ZamifB  are  abundant  and  characteristic,  belong  to  a  lower 
series;  which  is  generally  that  of  the  Oxford  group,  and  the  limestones  are 
more  or  less  lithographic.^ 

The  analysis  of  the  «  Calcaire  Asphaltique  de  Seyssel,"  by  M.  Baudio, 
shows  the  presence  of  10  per  cent  of  bitumen. 

Concession  of  Orhagnoux, — This  grant,  made  1 1th  July,  1843,  comprises 
mines  of  bituminous  limestones  and  sandstones  in  the  commune  of  CorboDod. 

Bituminous  Minerals, 
The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  the  production  of  these  bituroinoof 
minerals,  in  1845. 

Value. 
Wood,    Steres,     6,193        32,960  fr. 
Coal,      Met  qu.      184  828  " 


Total,       33,788  fr.  =  t6.521.00 
Exportation  of  Bituminous  substances,  produced  in  France. 

Mineral  pitch  or  tar.      Asphalt.  Aapbaltic  rock. 

Years.  Qu.  Metr.  Qu.  Metr.  Qa.  Metr. 

1838       9,046       2,062       12,101 
1845       l^K)         34       34,616 

*  Ure'i  Diet,  of  CYkemiHn .  t  OiBee  de  Publieit^ 

I  Mining  Joamti  oCLonQoiv^'VoV^.'^.^. 

i  BollelAii  de  \i  8oc\^\ifc  G^oXo^x^un  dn¥t%At^«)\Am.Tl,>«^b^ 
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Table  showing  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  liquid  bitumen  and 
bituminous  mastic  in  France,  in  1846-6. 


Depart, 
menu. 

Minee. 

Mann- 
fkcto- 
rlee. 

Work- 
men 
em> 

ployed. 

Nature  of  the  orginal 
inlMUncei. 

Productp.                   1 

Z 

Sarface 
cont'd. 

Nature. 

^:-i?; 

▼alae. 
Fanes. 

Aln, 

Lee  Landee, 

BaaRbin, 

Hant  Rhin. 

Saoneet    ) 

Loire,     i 

16 

3.M 
SIO 
115 

8,(05 

63^ 

«87 
f 

57 

AiDhaltic  Umeatone 
or  Pyiimontf  Bitn* 
men  of  Lea  Lan- 
dea  traneported  to 
Seyteel. 

BItnminotta  aand, 

Umettone, 
Bitomen  of  Lee  Lan- 
det«  Calphoninm. 
Bituminooi  tend. 

mlnoiumaitie.3 
maermlbltiuiMn. 

Blta.1imeatoBe,l 
Calphoninm,       f 
Blta.  mastic      J 

Mineral  oil. 

SS,5M 

l^8eo 

10,8m 
1.751 

117,151 

4HS00 

97,401 

16.048 

6.578 

489 

01,186 

607,100 

The  exportations  of  pitch  are  principally  %>  Great  Britain ;  those  of  as- 
phalt to  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  the  German  Association,  and 
those  of  asphaltic  limestone  to  Switzerland  and'Safoy. 

Statistics  of  Peat. 

Peat  or  Turf.  Tourbe,  Tourbiere,  T\trhary» — This  species  of  combus- 
tible, although  held  in  the  least  estimation,  probably,  of  any  other,  is,  in 
France,  as  in  Holland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  some  other  countries,  of  more 
value  to  the  community  than  has  been  customarily  assigned.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  objects  of  this  work  to  point  out  the  true  f  alue  of  this  abundant 
natural  production. 

Official  accounts  of  the  amountof  turf  raised  in  France,  and  the  number 
of  workmen  to  whom  the  process  gives  employment,  are  annually  published : 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  accurate  statements,  and  to  the 
irregular  time  and  manner  of  working  the  turbaries  in  the  communes,  some 
uncertainty  always  prevails  as  to  the  details. 

In  some  districts  the  turf  is  solely  applied  to  the  domestic  purposes  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  exploitation  of  the  pits  gives 
rise  to  considerable  works ;  and  this  fuel  furnishes  a  supply  to  various  im- 
portant industrial  establishments,  such  as  sugar  houses,  distilleries,  dye- 
houses,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  and  kilns  for  lime  and  plaster;  and  it  is 
even  employed,  although  to  a  limited  extent,  in  certain  iron  works.* 

The  quantity  of  peat  annually  raised  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  France, 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Styria,  Wurtemberg,  and  other  parts  of  Germa- 
ny, in  consequence  of  recent  improvements  in  its  application  to  the  smelting 
and  fabrication  of  iron. 

In  France,  the  Tourbieres  which  belong  to  individuals  continue  under 
the  general  surveillance  of  the  Engineers  of  Mines ;  while  the  '*exploita- 
tion"  of  those  which  are  public  are  under  the  immediate  control  and  direc- 
tion of  those  officers.  In  several  departments,  where  the  importance  of 
these  peat  beds  requires  a  general  and  systematic  mode  of  extraction,  the 
working  of  the  turbaries  is  subject  to  the  special  rules  of  the  public  tdmio- 
istration. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  an  account  of  the  eztractioo  of  peat  in 


*  Comptfl  rendu  des  traTanx  des  inff^nieun  d«  minss,  1846,  k^  alto 
Tsox  Sutistiqnes  de  l*adiiiinistration  des  mines. 
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Frenoe,  for  some  years  past ;  and  includes  the  nnmber  of  turbaries  and 
workmen,  the  number  of  English  tons  annually  raised,  and  their  talae  in 
French,  English,  and  American  currency. 


Tmii. 

Namber  of 
plu  work- 
ed or  not  in 
work. 

Nanber 

of 
workmen. 

Weicht  In 

EngliBh 

tone. 

Valtie  In 
Franca. 

Value  in 
dollars. 

Valae  in 
£  9.  d. 

Mean 

▼alae  per 

ton. 
Fr.    C. 

1834 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1842 
1843 
1845 
1846 

1,958 
2,292 
2,499 
3,732 
2,504 
2,627 
2,972 
3,433 
3,120 

34,762 
36,614 
36,958 
41,703 
45,870 
59,000 
46,249 
38,662 

355,600 
426,700 
390,000 
412,300 
440,830 
666,000 
454,276 
520,000 

2,995,738 
3,989,189 
3,482,770 
3,817,454 
3,652,015 
5,326,184 

5,065,122 

578,177     124,822 
771,200    166,210 
673,330     145,115 
736,768  ,  159,060 
704,840     152,169 
1,029,720  j  221,924 
1  189,919 
977,560    255,046 

8.49 
9.39 
8.93 
9.95 
8.31 
8.21 

9.70 

In  point  of  weight,  therefore,  the  annual  amount  of  peat  is  about  }th  of 
all  the  coal,  anthracite  and  lignite  raised  the  same  year  in  France,  and  in 
▼alue  it  is  one  7}  of  the  whole. 

Quantity  of  turf  employed  in  the  iron  works  in  1838,  7,120  steres,** 
12,508  francs  value;  1844, 7,540  steres;  1845, 1,684  tons,— 19,657  francs 
▼alae. 

CSkarenie. — ^The  turbaries  here  are  daily  acquiring  importance,  on  ac- 
oooDt  of  the  employment  of  their  produce  in  the  steam  paper-mills  of  this 
department,  and  are  replacing  the  coal  previously  imported  from  England. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  requires  three  parts  of  turf,  in  weight,  to  re» 
place  one  part  of  the  coal. 

Pas^de-Calais — In  this  department,  where  the  turbaries  are  of  great  im- 
portance, the  efforts  of  the  engineers  have  been  directed  to  the  eitractioa 
of  the  peat  in  the  completest  manner,  and  in  the  mode  which  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  suitable. 

Somme. — ^The  price  of  turf  in  1846,  was  gradually  diminishing,  on  ae> 
coant  of  the  continually-increasing  consumption  of  coal  for  domestic  uses; 
at  the  same  time  the  price  of  the  ashes  of  peat  increased  remarkably;  bj 
reason  that  these  ashes  are  more  and  more  in  demand  for  the  purposes  of 
agricultare,  not  only  in  the  department  but  those  adjoining. 

Anafysis,  characters^  and  localities. — Some  occasional  analyses  and  de- 
scription of  local  deposits  of  this  fuel  occur  in  the  AnnaUs  des  Mimes,  and 
other  scientific  works  to  which  we  have  had  access. 

Peat  of  Seeheval — M.  Sauvage  examined  this  substance  in  the  ]abor»> 
tory  of  M^zieres,  and  in  1841  communicated  the  results,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance. 

There  exist  in  the  arrondissements  of  Rocroy  and  of  Mezieres  considera- 
ble beds  of  peat,  which  are  worked  for  domestic  uses.  The  greater  part  of 
these  deposits  occur  at  elevated  levels,  on  the  plateaux  of  the  Ardenne :  the 
remainder  are  seen  at  the  sources  of  nearly  all  the  streams,  and  in  valleys  of 
adequate  breadth.  In  point  of  quality,  the  peat  of  Seeheval  is  considered 
the  best  ' 

It  is  brown,  and  compact ;  weighing,  after  havine  been  dried  in  the  air, 

0  kilogrammes  per  stere;  [=661  lbs.  English  for  each  siere  of  S59w 
6  feet  English,  which  is  505  lbs.  to  one  cubic  yard :  being  leas  than  one 
b  the  weight  of  the  V\g|h\MX  bituminous  coal. — ^T.] 
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The  analysis  shows  the  following  composition : 
Carbon,  22.0 

Combustible  volatile  matter.      99.2 
Ashes,  8.3 

Water,  30.5 

lOO.O* 
Peat  of  the.  VaUey  of  the  Bar — Analysis  of  the  a5Ae5.— They  are  of  a 
rose  colour,  very  light  and  very  hygrometric,  and  the  results  of  M.  Sauvage's 
investigation  are  ?ery  interesting.     The  relative  proportions  of  mineral 
substances  in  a  given  amount  of  ashes  are  as  follows : 

Carbonate  of  lime,         19.551 

Sulphate  of  lime,  13.25  I  39.30 

Lime,  6.50  J 

Argil,  21.20 

Alumine,  9.50 

Silicia,  15.50 

Oxide  of  iron,  11.15 

Magnesia  and  alkalies,  2.00 

99.25 

In  this  case,  it  is  remarked  that,  these  ashes  contain  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  sulphate  of  lime  to  render  it  possible  to  employ  the  peat  advantage-  f 
ously  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.  But  they  would  be  excellent  if  applied  to  f 
agricultural  purposes.!  [ 

Peat  of  Lattzanier,  Basses  Aipes. — This  valley,  situated  to  the  north-east  •! 

of  Barcelonuette,  near  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont,  contains  several  tourbieres,  \ 

some  of  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  worked.     The  peat  occurs  in  an-  I 

usually  small  beds,  the  thickness  of  which  do  not  exceed  ten  centimetres*, b  | 

'four  inches.     It  is  doubtful  whether  so  very  small  a  bed  can  be  worked  to 
advantage.     See  table  of  analysis. 

Department  of  Meurthe, — Peat  is  here  one  of  the  principal  natural  pro- 
ducts. 

Peat  employed  in  making  alum  and  copperas,  1838,  36,400  ster^sa 
25,550  frs.  value. 

In  the  peat-moss  of  the  Somme,  at  Vseux,  not  far  from  Abbeville,  in  the 
north  of  France,  oaks  have  been  found  that  were  fourteen  feet  in  diameter ; 
a  size  which,  in  the  old  hemisphere,  beyond  the  tropics,  is  very  remarkable.| 

Peat  for  gas  lighting. — According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Merle,  the 
advantages  of  peat  for  this  purpose,  are 

1st.  It  is  less  expensive  than  gas  made  from  coal,  oil  or  resin. 

2nd.  The  produce  is  nearly  as  great. 

3rd.  The  gas  is  quite  harmless  and  inoffensive. 

4th.  After  having  been  used  for  gas,  it  is  still  applicable  as  fuel,  to  an 
extended  degree. 

See  numerous  notes  regarding  the  properties  and  uses  of  peat,  under  the 
heads  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland,  German  States,  Austria,  Bohemia^  Uni-  >  ' 

ted  States,  Newfoundland,  &c.  | 

See  also  American  Journal  of  Science ;  also  Dr.  Emmons  on  the  uaea  of 
peat,  in  his  annual  Geological  Report  of  New  York,  1839. 

•  Annales  det  Minei,  Vol.  I.  184S,  p.  5S1— 633. 

t  AUo  for  analYSM  of  the  Peat  of  Um  Bar»  Vol.  XIII.  p.  M. 

t  Cotmoe — A.  Von  Hnmboldu 
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Ordioanee,  5th  August,  1844,  relative  to  the  working  of  toorbieiea.* 

All  proprietors  of  turbaries  who  wish  to  continue  or  to  commence  the 
working  of  turf,  must  first  of  all  make  declaration  and  obtain  permissioii. 

These  permits  [autorisation]  will  only  be  eflecti?e  during  one  seaaoo :  it 
must  be  renewed  by  the  prefect,  annually,  on  the  demand  of  the  proprietor, 
and  on  report  of  the  engineer  of  the  mines  of  the  department  The  decla- 
rations concerning  them,  must  be  addressed,  three  months  before  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  works,  to  the  sub-prefect,  through  the  medium  of  ike 
mayor  of  the  department 

It  is  obvious  that  these,  and  all  similar  regulations  in  the  praciieal  por^ 
suits,  are  embarrassing  to  the  parties  engaged  in  them,  and  their  uiiUiy  is 
very  questionable. 

Les  Landes — Peat  employed  far  manufaeturing  tron.— Iron  works  of 
lohoui  in  Les  Landes. 

According  ^to  M.  Lefebvre,f  the  proportions  which  result  from  the  opera- 
tions at  the  refining  and  puddling  furnaces  and  forge  operations  at  these 
works,  chiefly  through  the  use  of  peat,  are  as  follows : 

1 14  kilog.  pig  iron  produce  100  kilog.  of  puddled  iron,  with  242  kilog. 
peat,  and  52  kilogs.  wood. 

116  kilog.  puddled  iron  produce  100  kilo^  of  bar  iron,  with  93  kilog. 
peat,  37  do.  wood,  and  9  do.  coal. 

The  peat  of  Ichoux  contains  two  and  a  half  times  more  ashes  than  the 
peal  of  Koenigsbronn,  in  Wurtemberg,  there  also  employed  in  iron  making. 

In  1842,  the  esublishment  of  Ichoux  was  the  only  one  in  France  in  whidi 
peal  was  employed  for  converting  cast  iron.  There  are,  however,  a  great 
number  of  forges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  turbaries,  which  are  able  to  procure 
this  combustible  at  a  small  price ;  and  with  the  example  of  Koenigsbroim 
before  us,  which  has  been  regularly  and  satisfactorily  conducted,  during 
many  years,  by  M.  Veberling,  we  can  no  longer  permit  ourselves  to  doubt 
the  advantages  which  are  presented  by  the  employment  of  peat  in  the  fabri-* 
cation  of  iron.|- 

The  sand  of  the  Landes  belongs,  according  to  M.  de  Collegno  and  M.  de 
Dufr^noy,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tertiary  group.§ 

Iron  making  by  means  of  gas  obtained  (rom  peat.  This  is  now  practised 
in  France,  Germany  and  Sweden,  and  may  be  very  advantageously  employ- 
ed wherever  mineral  fuel  is  scarce  and  where  peat  beds  are  abundant. 

Combustibles  consitmed  in  the  Iron  Manufacture  in  France. 

We  insert  below  a  table  of  the  quantity  and  the  cost,  or  increased  value, 
of  the  different  descriptions  of  combustible  employed  and  consumed  in  the 
twelve  iron  making  districts  of  France,  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  and  in 
the  fabrication  of  bar  iron  and  steel,  at  the  places  of  consumption ;  and  also 
the  number  of  workmen  employed. 

These  details  are  derived  from  the  official  sources. ||  For  the  convenience 
of  the  reader,  and  to  facilitate  the  means  of  comparison,  we  have  calculated 
the  data  in  English  measures  and  weights,  and  in  English  and  American 
currencies. 

•  Annales  des  Mine*,  tome  VI.  1845,  p.  646.  t  Ibid.,  1839,  t.  XVI. 

t  Annales  des  Mines,  1842,  Vol.  II.  p.  787. 

i  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Geologique  de  France,  tome  XI.  p.  337. 

II  Combastibles  consomm6s  dans  It  fabrication  et  les  elaborations  principtles  da  fer,  de 
la  fonte  et  de  I'acier.  R^tum^,  ftc.,  1836  to  1844.  Traite  de  la  fabricatioii  de  la  fonte  et 
da  fer,  Flacbat,  1845. 
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Description  of  Fuel 
consumed. 

Measure 
ate. 

Measure 
kc. 

Measure 

ate. 

Measure 

ate. 

Measure 

ate. 

Tom. 

1836. 

1838. 

1840. 

1841. 

1844. 

1846.» 

Coals,              Tons. 
Coke,              Tons. 

Wood,          Steres. 
Peat,             Steres. 

232,390 

112,380 

698,850 

34,060 

601,950 
104,930 
608,700 

7,126 

411,140 
171,210 
645,120 
287,990 
11,260 

849,270 
175,920 
694,410 
176,660 

404.760 
241,000 
608,700 
263,400 
7,640 

663,000 
816,000 
666,000 
800.000 
1,680 

Value  in  Pounds, 
Value  in  Dollars, 
Workmen  emploj*d 

jE;2,039,760 

$9,671,470 

43,775 

44,242 

2,226,93o|  2,179,660 

10,689,260,10,162,380 

1        47,830 

ll|264,'0^ 

2,422,410 

11,413,620 

60,<^ 

Miscellaneous  Table,  chiefly  in  relation  to  Iron  making. 

The  sum  total  of%ll  the  branches  of  mineral  industry  in  FrmDce»  in  184&, 

was  as  follows : 

Worked.     Not  worked.         Total. 

Number  of  mines,  quanries,'&c.  27,094        2,761        29,855 

Number  of  Usines,  active  and  inactive,      15,559  4G5         16,024 

Workmen  employed  in  all  departments,  297,126 

Value  of  all  the  branches  of  mineral  industry,  Dr.  434,908^729 

Value  of  the  five  species  of  combustibles,  including  turf, 

consumed  in  the  iron  founderies,  d&c,  in  1845,  Fr,    59,137,973 

Value  created  by  the  fabrication  and  principal  elabora- 
tions of  the  foundery,  of  iron  and  steel,  in  1845, 

Weight  of  iron  ore  extracted,  in  1845, 

Weight  of  pig  and  cast  iron,  in  1845, 

Weight  of  steel,  in  1845, 

Weight  of  forged  iron,  in  1845, 

Value  created  by  the  extraction  and  preparation  of 
the  iron  ores, 

Foundry  and  pig  iron. 

Principal  elaborations  of  the  pig  iron  and  foundry, 

Principal  fabrication  and  elaboration  of  steel, 

TFood  in  France. — Comparative  Consumption  of  the   Vegetable  and  the 

Mineral  Fuels. 

According  to  official  returns  in  1838,  it  is  seen  that  the  forest  surface  of 
the  kingdom  occupies  8,521,100  hectares,  of  about  two  and  a  half  acres 
each ;  or  about  three  and  one-third  millions  of  acres;  of  which  five-eighths 
belong  to  individual  owners. 

France  possesses,  besides,  a  considerable  amount  of  lands,  pastures,  and 
heaths,  derived  from  the  demolition  of  ancient  forests,  estimated  at  7,790,- 
672  hectares  more.  These  lands  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  wood, 
thickets  and  bushes,  from  which  domestic  economy,  and  some  branches  of 
industry,  often  derive  a  useful  portion. 

The  produce  of  the  forest  lands  is  estimated  at  35,433,368  sterei.  Of 
the  second  class,  including  all  descriptions,  20,000,000  steres ;  total, 
55,433,308  steres ;  which,  at  two  and  three-fourths  steres  to  each  corde  of 
eighty  cubic  feet,  is  20,340,000  cordes,  annually  is  produced. 

Of  this  quantity  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  consumed,  for  coostnictiTe 


Fr. 
Tons. 
Tons. 
Tons. 
Tons. 

166.112.783 

2.406,000 

438,900 

10.700 

34£,i00 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 

15.150,639 

106.214.798 

36.236,349 

8.510.997 

*  Compte  renda  dee  triTaai,  1846.    Table  9,  p.  66.    TtUe  S,  ^.  ^.    li\%«  ^«  \^ 
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works,  marine,  military,  and  civil,  for  carpenters,  coopers,  wheelwrights, ind 
numerous  other  purposes,  one-fiflh,  4,068,000  cordes. 

Employed  as  vegetable  combustibles  or  fuel,  in  France,  four-fifihs,  or 
16,972,000  cordes.  Add  to  this  the  excess  of  imported  over  exported  wood, 
149,400  cordes;  total,  20,489,400  cordes. 

A  stere  of  cord- wood  being  equivalent  to  180  kilog.  of  coal,  it  is  inei- 
tained  that  the  calorific  power  of  the  vegetable  conibustibles,  annually  coo* 
sumed  in  France,  is  equal  to  that  which  is  developed  by  the  combustion  of 
80^99,437  metrical  quinuls,  or  nearly  8,000,000  tons  of  mineral  fuel.^ 

The  amount  of  mineral  fuel  consumed  in  France,  in  the  year  1847,  was 
6^500,000  tons.  It  consequently  furnished  about  fournainths  of  tbe  total 
quantity  of  heat  expended,  in  the  kingdom,  for  domestic  purposes  and  for 
industrial  operations. 

As  the  consumption  of  mineral  fuel  in  the  interior  augments  with  greater 
rapidity  than  that  of  wood,  it  follows  that  the  time  b  near  at  hand  when  this 
mineral  consumption  will  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  wood. 

The  considemtions  growing  out  of  these  facts,  it  is  remarked  in  the  report 
of  the  minister  of  public  works,  and  the  certain  importance  derived  by  tbe 
employment  of  the  mineral  fuels,  amply  indicate  that  the  exploration  of 
collieries  will  speedily  exert  over  the  national  industry  an  influence  at  least 
comparable  with  that  of  the  forests. 

In  1828,  it  was  reported  by  M.  le  Baron  Pasquier,  in  behalf  of  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  government  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  iron  trade 
of  France,  that  in  that  year  the  total  value  of  vegetable  fuel  used  in  the  iroD 
forges  was  about  thirty  millions  of  francs.  In  subsequent  years  the  com- 
parative value  of  vegetable  and  mineral  fuel  was  as  follows: 


Tears. 

VegeUble  Fuel. 

Minenl  Fuel, 

1828, 
1836, 
1841, 
1845, 

i:  1,250,000 
1,657,560 
1,748,040 
1,667,900 

£38-2,207 
431,624 
796,100 

In  1844,  the  quantity  of  wood  [of  which  the  greater  part  was  cut  from 
the  Royal  forests]  consumed  by  the  furnaces  of  France,  was  9,204,464 
steres;  that  is  to  say,  the  nielallurgic  works  employed  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  production. 

Public  attention  has  been  called,  of  late  years,  to  the  increasing  demands 
for  fuel  from  the  Royal  forests,  which  are  now  cleared  of  timber  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent ;  and  means  have  been  suggested  for  re-planting  those  areas,  and 
for  placing  them  under  a  more  efficient  system  of  preservation.t 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  table,  that  in  1845  the  value  of  the  min- 
eral fuel  had  increased  greatly,  in  proportion,  and  thtn  amounted  to  about 
one  half  of  the  value  of  the  vegetable  fuel,  which  was  employed  in  the  iron 
works  of  France. 

Tnrrefaetion  of  JVoody  for  the  use  of  the  high  fttrnaees  in  France, — ^Those 
who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  this  process  will  derive  much 
information  from  the  Memoireof  M.  Sauvage.J 

A  stere  of  wood  produces,  on  an  average,  68  kilogrammes,  40  of  charcoal. 

•  Rfsamc  dea  Iraraux  stitistiqucs  de  P  aminisdtration  des  mines  en  1S3S,  p.  1 1. 

t  Memoire  sur  le  reboisement  ct  la  conservation  des  bois  et  forets  de  la  France  :  dw  If. 
Alluaad,  1845. 

t  Memoire  sur  la  faSricalion  en  forcl  du  bois  lorrefie.  Annales  des  Minet,  t.  XVIII. 
p.  677. 
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Employmont  of  Wood  in  Iran  making. 

Among  the  advantages  of  vegetable  fuel  may  be  enamerated  the  raperi- 
ority  of  the  raetallurgic  products  and  Results;  but  a  set-off  to  these  exists  in 
the  high  price  of  this  description  of  fuel,  in  France,  an  objection  which 
heretofore  has  been  scarcely  felt  among  the  vast  forests  of  North  America. 
Amongst  other  projects  for  keeping  up  an  undiminished  supply  of  this  fuel, 
plans  have  been  urged  for  the  re-planting  [reboisement]  of  the  public  and 
private  forest  lands,  now  much  dilapidated  in  France. 

The  area  of  forest  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  iron  works  is 
reported  at  6,647,902  hectares =16,426,970  English  acres,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  divide  into  twelve  different  groups. 

Besides  the  timber  of  her  own  growth,  and  which  is  found  inadequate  to 
her  increasing  wants,  France  annually  imports  timber  to  a  large  amount,  of 
various  descriptions,  the  value  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


ImporUtion*. 

ExporutioiM- 

Yean. 

MillioD.  or 

Hillioni  of 

FnDCi. 

FriDci. 

1827 

20.4 

30 

1828  to  1837 

24.0 

3.5 

1838 

31.9 

4.3 

1839 

34.5 

4.7 

1840 

34.9 

5.2 

1841 

38.4 

4.1 

1842 

45.3 

4.5 

1843 

43.3 

4.8 

Still,  the  consumption  of  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  has,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  make  of  that  metal.  We 
have  tables  before  us  which  show,  that  while  the  consumption  of  coal  for 
the  same  purposes  has  greatly  increased  in  France,  that  of  wood  has  remained 
very  nearly  stationary  for  several  years.  The  average  annual  supply  from 
the  forests  to  the  iron  works  being  as  follows :  * 

Of  wood,  about  250,000  steres,  at/r.5.40  per  stere,  >  Delivered  at  the 

Of  charcoal,        600,000  tons,  at      /r.72  per  ton,     J  works. 

A  striking  exemplification  of  the  immense  importance  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  combustible,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  to  meet  the  rapidly 
enlarging  demand  for  the  use  of  the  steam  engines  alone,  employed  in 
metaliurgic  processes,  in  manufacturing,  in  steam  boats,  and  in  locomotive 
engines,  appears  from  the  following  statement : 
The  steam  engines  in  operation  throughout  all  France  were  equivalent  in 

power,  in 


Horses. 

Working  men. 

1840,     to     14^,706 

or  to  that  of 

1,005,942 

1843,     to     177,306 

or  to  that  of 

1,241,142 

1845,     to    218,799 

or  to  that  of 

1,531,593 

The  supply  of  charcoal  is  said  to  be  on  the  decline,  from  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  forests ;  to  obviate  which  large  importations  are  received 
from  the  wild  and  still  extensive  forests  of  Germany. 
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The  following  Uble  shows  the  quantity  of  fuel  periodica 
the  furaaces  and  foundries,  for  making  iron,  cast  metal,  an 
out  the  kingdom  of  France. 


Temn. 

Miaerml  Fuel. 

Vegauble  FaeL 

Coal  and  Cuke. 

Chircoal 

Wood. 

Tons. 

in  Tons. 

StorM. 

1836 

344,780 

693,850 

34,060 

1838 

601,950 

608,700 

104,930 

1840 

682,350 

645,120 

287,990 

1842 

597,930 

696,470 

207,780 

1844 

735,750 

608,700 

263,400 

1846 

823,000 

664,000 

220,000  tons. 

Hence,  it  is  seen  that  the  consumption  of  wood  still  forn 
tion  of  the  fuel  which  is  employed  in  the  metallurgic  proc 
but  that  the  increased  supply,  drawn  from  the  mine,  ex< 
ratio  of  accelerated  advance,  that  derived  from  the  forest 

Classification  of  the  iron  according  to  the  species  of  Juel 
duction  of  pig  iron  or  cast  metal,  and  in  the  fabrication 
bar  iron,  &,c.  in  France. 


Yeaw. 

Pif  or  Cast  Iron  produced  in  Tons,      i 
omitting  fractiona.                    1 

Wroaght  Iron  tk 
omitting 

With  coal  or 

colie  only,  or 

mixed  with 

charcoal. 

With  TCf  eta- 
ble  combttfti- 
ble,  wood  or 
charcoal  only. 

Toul 
Iron  pro-  ' 
daced  in 

Tone. 

Exclofively, 

by  meanf  of 

coal. 

Byth4 

or  ex 

use  0 

cha 

1819 

1825 

1830 

1836 

1840 

1842 

1844    . 

1846 

2,000 

4,400 

27,100 

48,300 

77,000 

102,200 

146,600 

174,100 

110,500 
194,100 
239,200 
246,400 
270,700 
297,200 
280,500 
264,800 

112,500 
198,500 
266,300 
294,700 
347,700 
399,400 
427,100 
438,900 

1,000 
41,000 
46,800 
101,400 
134,000 
175,000 
206,500 
233,700 

71 
lOi 
101 
lOf 

lo: 

101 
10( 

m 

Supply  of  Fuel  for  the  Iron  works  of  Prank 

The  iron  made  from  coal  in  France  is,  in  general,  of  ar 
totally  unfitted  for  railway  and  other  engineering  works, 
government  of  the  entire  deforesting  of  the  kingdom,  if  ch 
are  carried  on  to  any  extent,  that  the  amount  to  which  the 
prices  of  forest-wood  nearly  amounts  to  an  entire  prohibi 
therefore,  of  necessity  compelled  to  import  iron  from  Swed 
Belgium,  d&c. 

Prepared  fuel — ^The  Toulonnais  mentions  certain  exp 
interest  lately  going  on  at  the  arsenal  of  Toulon,  and  whi 
great  saving  to  the  government.  M.  Grandjeau  de  Fou« 
corvette,  by  a  discovery  of  his  own,  has  been  transferring  cc 
whatever,  into  blocks  of  coal.    The  ton  of  coal  prepiu^ 

*  ComplA  tttikd^  dM  \x%.^%.u\)  V%4A^Tab.  17,  190. 
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only  cost  nine  francs,  whilst  we  are  paying  twenty-two  francs  for  that  from 
England* 

Gas,  employed  instead  of  Fud  in  the  Iron  works  of  France. 

In  the  departments  of  the  Meuse  and  Montblainville,  gas  is  now  ased  for 
puddling,  from  a  refining  furnace,  heated  with  charcoal  and  a  mixture  of  dry 
wood.  The  heating  of  steam  boilers  by  gas  is  now  generally  adopted  in 
nearly  all  the  departments  throughout  Fralice,  and  is  a  great  saving  of  fbel.t 

In  1843  there  were  eighty-nine  steam  engines,  amounting  to  21G9  horse 
power,  worked  by  gas  from  the  metallurgic  furnaces  in  France. 

In  Oermany^  the  employment  of  gas  in  the  high  furnaces  for  refining  of 
iron,  has  been  decided  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  at  the  forges  of 
Treverai.  It  is  only,  however,  practicable  in  certain  cases ;  and  it  is,  con- 
sequently, necessary  that  they  must  be  near  a  high  furnace  of  a  sufficient 
propelling  power,  [either  steam  or  hydraulic,]  to  carry  out  the  twisting  and 
drawing  of  the  iron.  This  improvement  has  been  latterly  adopted  thnragh- 
out  Germany  and  Sweden. 

In  the  United  States  of  America^  there  has  been  lately  introduced  the 
economic  employment  of  the  gases  from  the  furnaces  to  the  reheating  and 
to  working  the  blast,  according  to  the  process  successfully  adopted  in  Belgium 
and  in  France. 

Epitome  of  Iron  making  in  France,  from  1843  to  1846.| 


Number  ofestablifhinentf,  Ac,  exclufive  of  mloinf . 

1843. 

1845.' 

1838. 

High  furnaces,  uctite  and  inactive, 

Heartht,  fineriet,  puddling  furnicet,  &c.,  for  the  fiibri-  > 

cation  of  the  iron,                                                         ) 
Forges,  &c.,  for  the  fabrication  of  steel, 
Foundries  and  forges, 
Number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  production  of) 

the  iron,                                                                         j 
Workmen  employed   in   ranking  the    forges,  1    50,000 

works,  &c.,  and  in  the  extraction  and  prepa-  > 

ration  of  the  minerals,                                      )  600,000 

Steam  engines,                                   (number, 
oteam  euginea,                                        Horsepower, 

Hydraulic  wheels,  mills  or  machines,    SoIJI^!!;^^, 

Amount  of  cast  metal  and  pig  produced,  in  tons, 
Amount  of  iron  converted,  bars,  &c.,  tons, 
Number  of  iron  mines  worked  in  1845,  c  425, 

V.Iu..f.he  iron  produced,    {i-STrUng. 

Value  of  the  combustibles  employed  in"| 

the  fabrication  and  principal  elabora-  1  in  francs, 
tion  of  the  foundry,  of  iron  and  steel,  fin  £  sterling, 
in  1846,                                               J 

697 

2,132 

183 
1,049 

17,381 

32,364 

186 

4,830 

2,427 

20,367 

416.377 

304,000 

616 

2,322 

282 
944 

17,962 

101,000 

207 

6,619 

2,047 

19,986 

438,900 

342,200 

426 

121,366,437 

6,066,893 

59,137,973 
2,464,000 

568 

17,048 

347,000 

At  the  commencement  of  1847  there  were  from  thirty  to  forty  fumacea^ 
for  the  working  of  iron,  in  the  process  of  erection. 

Argillaceous  Iron  ore  in  the  Coal  basins  of  France. 

.    M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  in  his  '*  Description  of  the  Geological  Map  of 
France,"  remarks  that  "  the  carbonate  of  iro5  of  the  coal  measures,  so  pre- 

•  Mining  Journal,  Nov.  2,  1844.  t  Ibid.  Sept.  27,  1845 ;  twi  Bfarob  7,  194/L 

X  Compte  Rendu  des  Travaux,  1843-1846. 
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cious  when  it  exists  in  sufficient  abundance,  is  distributed  in  the  cod  fomn- 
tions  of  France  with  much  irregularity ;  and  indeed  is  very  tare  id  that 
country.  The  basin  of  Aveyron  is  the  only  one  which  contains  beds  of  it 
sufficiently  powerful  to  supply  high  furnaces.  It  here  occurs  in  rognons, 
kidneys  or  balls,  disseminated  in  the  schists  which  adjoin  the  coal  bedayand 
sometimes  even  in  the  middle  of  the  coal  itself.  That  ore  which  ocemi 
stratified  is  regular,  and  can  be  worked  more  advantageously  than  the  kidnejf- 
shaped  masses.     It  forms  a  bed  overlying  the  great  coal  seam. 

In  the  rich  basin  of  Saint  Etienne,  the  iron  ore  is  concealed  or  ahaeot  it 
some  points ;  but  the  two  beds  which  are  worked,  the  only  ones  known  ki 
this  locality,  are  thin,  and  produce  not  very  rich  ores.  The  great  coal 
deposits  of  Valenciennes,  Alais,  Autun,  and  Creusot^  are  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  beds  of  iron  ore." 

Iron. 

Annual  consumption  of  iron* — 1818        122,000  tons 

1824         175,000    " 
1845        480,000    *< 
Balance  of  orbs  of  ibon  mined,  imported  to,  and  consumed  in  France.t 

Prodaced.  ToDf.    1S45.        Employed.  Toms. 

Indigenous  ores  >  ,  qjq  caa     Ores  consumed  at  ] 

extracted,       J  i,^y,ouu 


Foreign  ores  imported,       1 0,300 
1,259,800 


the  foundries, 


14259;300 


Exported,  500 


1,259,800 


It  has  been  calculated  that  between  the  years  1815  and  1846,  the  iron 
masters  of  France  have,  by  means  of  their  monopoly,  exacted  from  the 
consumers  there,  no  less  a  sum  than  two  thousand  millions  of  francs,  equal 
to  eighty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  above  what  would  have  been  paid  for 
iron  with  a  free  trade,  or  even  with  a  moderate  tariff.f 

The  condition  of  the  iron  eslablishmenls  in  1838  was  as  follows  : 


Active. 

Inactive. 

Total. 

Toul. 

High  furnaces,     98 

41 

131) 

For  bars,                                            67 

Foundries, 

47 

Martinets,  hammers,                         3S 

Fineries, 

17 

Platinerics,  plates,                              32 

Affineries,          220 

36 

2r>6 

Fcnderies,  for  cutting  bar  iron,       26 

Forge  hammers, 

131 

The  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  in  Belgium  in  1839  was  90,000  tons; 
in  1842,  121,000  tons;  in  1845,  150,000  tons. 

Manufacture  of  Iron, 

Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  make  of  pig  or  cast  iron  [exclu" 
sive  of  steel,]  and  of  converted  or  wrought  iron,  chiefly  bars,  made  there- 
from, in  France ;  together  with  the  number  of  high  furnaces. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  to  complete  the  system  of  railroads  projected, 
France  will,  for  several  years  to  come,  require  250,000  tons  of  iron  annu- 
ally. To  meet  this  demand,  it  is  thought  that  the  iron  masters,  after  supply- 
ing the  ordinary  wants  of  her  population,  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  more 
than  100,000  tons  per  annun^ 

•  From  Scrivenor's  History  of  the  Iron  Trade,  and  from  the  Official  Returns  of  France. 

t  Compte  Rendu  def  Travaux,  1845-6. 

X  Parii  correspondeot  of  the  Mining  Journal,  19th  Sept.  1846. 
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Converted  or 

Number 

I 

ConTerted  or 

Number 

Y«ara. 

Pl|  iron. 
Tons. 

malleable  iron 

of  high 

,  Yeira. 

Pic  iron. 

malleable  iron 

of  high 

excl.  ofateel. 

fornacea. 

1 

Tone. 

ezcl.  ofateel. 

(Virmc«a. 

Ifll9 

112,000 

74,000 

1  1838 

347,770 

224,190 

465 

1824 

194,670 

139,730 

;  1839 

350,170 

231,760 

478 

1826 

202,750 

143,330 

1840 

347,770 

237,370 

426 

1828 

210,000 

150,000 

393 

i  1841 

377,140 

263,740 

468 

1834 

269,060 

177,160 

409 

!  1842 

399,450 

284,820 

469 

1835 

294,800 

209,539 

438 

!  1843 

416,377 

304,000 

597 

1836 

303,739 

201,690 

444 

1844 

421,380 

1837 

331,679 

224,610 

467 

1845 

448,900 

342,000 

594 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  production  is  vastly  inadequate  to  the  demand, 
and  that  even  with  a  greatly  increased  ratio  of  production,  France  must,  for 
1  very  long  period  to  come,  look  to  other  countries  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
What  prospect  there  may  be  for  a  speedy  supply,  by  means  of  importation, 
to  meet  these  extensive  demands,  will  appear  from  the  following  table. 

Iron  Imported  into  France — Custom  House  returns. 


Yeara. 

Pig  iron. 

Wrought  or  bar 

Total. 

Tona. 

Iron. 

Tona. 

1788 

886 

14,868 

1821 

10,500 

1827 

7J90 

7,130 

14,930 

1841 

26,933 

6,070 

33,004 

1842 

32,980 

6,970 

39,950 

1843 

42,200 

9,580 

51,780 

1844 

53,110 

7,160 

60,270 

1845 

55,640 

6,980 

62,620 

1847 

85,000 

Statement  of  the  annual  Production  of  Pig  Iron  in  Oreat  Britain. 


Tons. 

Tona. 

Tona. 

Tona. 

England  and  Wales, 
Scotland, 

Total, 

1841. 

1,116,630 

270,920 

1843. 
1,152,790 
195,000 

1844. 

1846. 
1,330,000 
884,000 

1,387,550 

1,347,790 

1,575,260 

2,214,000 

Exportation  of  Pig  and  Wrought  Iron  from  England  to  various  countries. 

Year.  Tona. 

Av.  from  1815  to  1835  100,000 

1837  206,600 

1838  271,000 
1840  284,000 

1842  381,000 

1843  460,000 
1845    351,620 

But  it  has  been  calculated  that  for  the  requirements  of  the  various  rail- 
roads sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  Great  Britain,  that  country  would  need 
in  the  three  years  1846-7-8,  an  extra  demand  of  between  200,000  and 
300,000  tons,  and  apparently  even  much  more.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  France  cannot  expect  much  aid  from  England  in  the  supply  of  rail- 
road iron. 
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Rcdbroads. 

The  attention  of  the  gofernment  has  been  lately  directed  to  the  introdoe- 
tion  of  a  complete  system  of  railroads  in  France,  in  order  to  facilitste  the 
transportation  of  coal,  minerals  and  produce,  besides  merchandixe  aad 
passengers,  throughout  every  important  portion  of  that  country. 

Those  which  were  commenc^,  or  were  about  to  be  commeoced,  in  1845^ 
amounted  in  length  to  282 1  kilometres,  »  1750  English  miles. 
Previously  completed,  2000        "  "  1241      "  " 

Others  proposed,  1417        "  " 


6238 


3874 


This  entire  series,  it  was  then  estimated,  would  be  completed  about  te 
year  1851,  at  a  cost  of  1,540,000,000  francs,  »  ;^61 ,600,000  sterling, « 
297,220,000  dollars.  U.  S. 

The  Railroad  Map  of  M.  I.  Andriveau,  Goujon,  exhibits  the  fiiUomf 
state  of  the  national  works  in  1844-5 : 
23  completed, 
6  in  progress  of  execution, 
5  lines  authorized  in  1842, 
9    "  "         "  1844, 

besides  many  others  in  contemplation.* 

These  comprise  the  great  public  routes,  and  do  not  include  any  of  the 
lateral  railroads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  and  iron  mines. 

To  complete  these  works  the  quantity  of  iron  required  was  estimated  at 
3,000,000  tons.  Extensive  as  is  the  range  of  these  improvements  in  Fianoe, 
it  fell  vastly  short  of  those  projected  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1845. 
Between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  15th  October,  1845,  the  railroad  projects 
brought  before  the  English  public,  embraced  capital  to  the  following  anKNint: 

Home  undertakings,  jf612,262,200 

Foreign  schemes  with  English  capita],  79,250,000 

Total,  ^691,512,200 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these  were  subsequently  abandoned,  or  never 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  The  English  railroads  authorized  to 
be  made  during  the  sessions  of  1844-5  and  6,  embraced  a  capital  of 
^194,933,767,  =  8943,800,000. 

Statistics  of  French  Railtcays^  October,  1846.t 


English 
milei. 

Estimated  eoit 

Lines  in  operation. 

In  partial  operation,  and  shortly  to  be  in  operation. 

Constructing, 

Conceded  and  authorized  to  be  conceded. 

Not  yet  authorized. 

Equal  to  $135,500,000,  U.  S.                          Total, 

Estimated  average  cost  per  mile,  =  {?! 04,626, 

523 
1,024 

958 
1,336 

323 

£12,152,000 

20,980,000 

21,720,000 

29,040,000 

6,116,000 

4,164 

£90,008,000 

\£        21,617 

*  Carte  def  Chemini  de  Per  de  la  France,  1844. 
t  Jouraal  dot  Chemiof  do  Fer. 
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Steam  power  in  France, 

Statement  of  the  number  and  capacity  of  steam  engines  for  mining, 
manufecturing  and  other  industrial  purposes,  as  also  for  commercial  steam 
▼easels,  in  France ;  derived  from  the  "  Compte  rendu  des  travaux  des  In- 
g^nieurs  des  Mines/'  and  other  official  sources. 


Steam 
horse- 

Horse- 

Years. 

Classiflcation  and  deuils. 

Number. 

power  of 
3  draught 

horses 

each. 

power  of 

7  men's 

power 

each. 

Men 
power. 

1837 

Steim  enginee   employed  for  industrial 

uses,          .... 

1,842 

24,144 

Commercial  steam  vessels, 

124 

Engines  employed, 

150 

5,408 

Passengers  conveyed,     - 

2,190,621 

1838 

Steam  engines,  industrial. 

2,077 

27,677 

Locomotive  engines, 

48 

1,225 

Mercantile  steam  vessels,  number. 

160 

Engines  to        do. 

207 

7,493 

Passengers  conveyed  in    do. 

1,418,189 

1839 

Steam  engines,  industrial,  on  land, 
Establishments  employing  them, 
Mercantile  steam  vessels,  number. 

2,450 

3,257 

225 

33,308 

Engines  therein,         ... 

300 

11,297 

Passengers  conveyed  in     do. 

1,969,905 

1840 

Steam  engines,  industrial. 

Establishments, 

Mercantile  steam  vessels,  number. 

2,591 

3,290 

211 

34,350 

Engines  therein. 

263 

11,422 

Passengers  conveyed  in    do. 

2,547.116 

Aggregate  of  moving  power. 

143,706 

1,005,942 

1841 

Steam  engines,  industrial, 

EsUblishments, 

Mercantile  steam  vessels,     - 

2,810 

3,503 

227 

37,304 

Engines  therein. 

291 

11,856 

Passengers  conveyed  in     do. 

2,426,637 

Aggregate  of  moving  forces, 

155,085 

1,085,595 

1843 

Steam  engines,  industrial, 

Establishments, 

Steam  vessels, 

3,053 

3,871 

242 

39,009 

Engines  employed. 

392 

12,748 

Aggregate  of  moving  forces. 

Passengers  conveyed  in  the  steam  vessels, 

177,306 

1,241,142 

2,591,965 

1844 

Steam  engines,  industrial. 

Establishments, 

Locomotives,             ... 

Steam  vessels, 

3,645 

4,234 

292 

238 

45,780 

Engines  employed, 

382 

12,789 

Aggregate  of  motive  power. 

188,847 

1,321,929 

Passengers  conveyed  in  the  steam  vessels. 

3,286,579 

1845 

Steam  engines,  industrial. 
Establishments, 

Locomotives,  average  45  horses, 
Commercial  steam  vessels, 
Engines,         .... 
Weight  of  merchandize  and  passengers 
transported,  tons. 

4,114 

4,532 

313 

259 

446 

938,959 

50,188 

Aggregate  of  motive  power, 

218,799 

1,531,593 

Number     of    passengers     conveyed    by 

steamboats,            ... 
f — 

3,461,336 
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Average  number  of  horse  power  to  each  engine, 

1840.  1844. 

Horse  power.        Hone  power. 

Industrial,  [  ?»«^  P"^'®  ^"?»"^'  I  39.77  37.68 

'  (  Low  pressure  engines,  j  ««.vo 

Locomotive,  high  pressure,  25.50 

Steam  vessels,  mercantile  13.02  10.04 

The  steam  marine  of  the  French  navy,  not  included 

tables,  amounts,  for  the  year  1847,  to  66  vessels  of  14,570  horse  power.      ^ 

Large  as  the  amount  of  steam  power  in  France  appears,  it  reprefenlK 

scarcely  one  twelfth  of  the  mechanical  power  employed  in  England.    Thj^ 

national  steam  marine  of  France  required  for  the  year  1846,  120,000  toifc! 

of  coal,  and  the  mercantile  marine,  236,000  tons,  the  greater  part  of  wtuek^ 

supply  was  drawn  from  England.  ! 

Provident  Institutions — Caisses  de  secours — Caisses  de  prevoyaneej^4i^ 

late  years,  following  the  example  of  Belgium,  the  government  of  France  hii^ 

extended  its  influence,  under  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  paUii! 

works,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  General  Council  of  Mines,  and  the  ccHip^j 

ration  of  the  "  concessionaries,"  to  found  institutions  of  this  benevolent  aili 

useful  character,  in  those  departments  where  a  mining  population  is  Diaal= 

concentrated,  and  would  greatly  profit  by  their  salutary  influence.  ■ 

We  have  devoted  a  preliminary  chapter  to  this  subject,  and  refer  tke. 

reader  thereto. 
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Entire  area  of  land,  2,942,574  hectares =7, 27 1,1 00  English  acres;  area 
under  cultivation,  2,220,000  hectares=5,185,620  English  acres ;  ascertained 
area  of  coal  land  in  1838,  one  twenty-second  of  the  whole,  or  134,113 
hectaress=s33 1,392  English  acres;  amount  of  fixed  and  provisional  conces- 
sions for  working  coal,  123,765  hectares  a  305,820  English  acres ;  area  of 
ditto  in  1843,  one  seventeenth  for  ditto,  166,649  hectares^ 41 1,787  Eogliah 
acres;  in  1838,  for  working  iron,  50,221  hecUress  124,096  English  acres. 

Population,  about  two  persons  to  each  hectare,  4,242,600. 

System  of  Weights,  Measures  and  Currency. 

Belgium  has  adopted  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  French  metrical 
system ;  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is  the  measure  of  length.  Its 
unity,  the  metrcy  is  the  ten  millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridional 
circle  of  the  earth.  The  length  of  the  metre  is  nearly  an  inch  less  than  the 
English  yard  and  half  a  quarter ; — that  is,  3  fr.  28  dec. 

The  unit  of  superiicial  measure,  the  are,  is  a  square,  of  which  the  side  is 
ten  metres. 

The  unit  of  the  measure  of  capacity,  the  litre,  is  a  cube,  of  which  the  side 
is  the  tenth  part  of  a  metre,=61.028  cubic  inches. 

The  stere  i^  a  cubic  metre,=35,317  cubic  feet. 

The  unit  of  the  measure  of  weight  is  a  centimetre  cube  of  distilled  water  ; 
that  is  a  cube  of  which  the  side  is  a  hundredth  part  of  a  metre. 

The  itinerary  measures  are  the  decamp (re,=s\0  metres;  the  kilometre,tsx 
1000  metres;  and  the  myriametre,=  \0, 000  metres. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  hectare,  containing  10,000  square  metres;  the 
decenre  o(  1000  square  metres,  or  1196  square  miles;  the  arf,  containing 
100  square  miles;  and  the  centiare,  which  is  one  square  mile. 

For  solid  measure,  are  used  the  stere  and  the  decistere;  that  is,  a  cubic 
metre  and  its  tenth  part. 

For  the  measure  of  weight  are  used  the  gramme,  the  decagramme,  or  10 
grammes;  the  kilogramme,  or  1000  grammes;  and  the  quintal,  or  100 
kilogrammes.* 

Table  of  Corresponding  Mtasures,  English,  and  Belgian  or  French. 


Belgian. 

English. 

Belgian. 

Hectare, 

Litre, 

Decalitre, 

Hectalitre, 

Granime, 

Kilogramme, 

Millirr  or  Bar. 

Engliah. 

Metre, 

Millimetre, 

t'entimetre, 

Decimetre, 

Myriametre, 

Metre  Carre, 

Are, 

Decare, 

3  28feet,=3».r  inchei. 
0  039  inch. 

0  393  inch. 

3  937  incliei. 

fi.213  mlleii^l0,936  yarda. 

1  196  square  vords. 

0  096  iiq.  rnnd.=l  19.6  iq.  yards. 
1196  0  square  yards. 

2.471  acres.=rll,9€0  sq.  yarda. 
1.760  pint^61.03  cubic  fncliM. 
3  201  gallon.=610.2Scub.lDcbet. 
23  009  gall  =284  W.  buabeto. 
15.434  gr   trny. 

(  3  6H)  Iha.  troy.=3lb.  Sos.  9dwt 
1 3  605  Iba.  avoir  =Slb.  3os.44wt 
9  tons,  16cwt.  Sqrs.  It  lb. 

*  Chiefl  J  derived  from  McCalloch*i  Gazetteer,  and  Lo«doA*%  TiMi«a, 
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The  Belgian  kinU],a=:103  lbs.  Eng]ish,=347  French  kilometres. 
21  Belgian  kintal8,»75  Ibs.sl  ton  English,=2240  lbs. 
10,1405  metrical  quintalsssl  do.  do. 

mu  u    .  I-.  J  •         I  (90  kiloflr.,=284  Winchester  bushels. 

Tbehectol,tre,usedmcoalmeasure}  3j  e^biVfeet,-22  imperial  gaUoos. 

11.26  hectolitres,s=l  ton  English. 

1014.65  kilogrammes,s=l  ton,  in  ordinary  calculations,  1000  kilogrammes 

are  held  as  1  ton. 

1  hectare  of  land,B2.471  acres  English. 

1  vierkantebunder,s=  1 19.6  English  yards  square,sB  1  French  acre. 

1  metrical  mile,sBl093  English  yards,  =3 1  French  kilometre. 

1  mudde,a=:6102  cubic  inches  Engli8h,s2,837  bushels,=3 100  French 
litres. 

Currency. 

The  franc  is  the  monetary  unit  of  Belgium,  and  its  divisions  are  made 
according  to  the  decimal  system. 

i  franc, Bs9.69  pence  English,aB0.19^  U.  S.  currency. 

20  francs,=3l  napoleon,aBl  new  louis,ssl65.  2d.  English,at3.86  U.  S. 

1  English  sovereign  in  Belgic  money,a25  francs,  20  centimes. 

1  English  shilling,Bl  franc,  16  cent. 

Discovery  of  Coal,  cuid  Progress  of  Mining  Enterprise^ 

The  discovery  of  bituminous  coal  in  Belgium,  as  is  stated  by  the  local 
historians,  was  first  made,  in  the  country  of  Liege,  by  a  blacksmith,  named 
Hvttos  de  Plennevaux.  This  occurred  a.  d.  1198  or  1200,  and  hence  is  said 
to  have  originated  the  new  common  name  of  the  mineral  carbon,  H09M. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  ago,  that,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Martin,  they  yet  showed  the  place  where  the  first  opening  00 
the  coal  was  made.  ^ 

The  coal  mines  of  Belgium,  like  those  of  France,  have,  from  a  very  eariy 
period,  been  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  government  officers.  This  sys- 
tem, notwithstanding  its  seeming  interference  with  the  exercise  of.  private 
rights,  and  with  the  management  of  individual  property,  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it ;  and,  in  fact,  has  been  strongly  urged  to  be  put  in  practice  in  Great 
Britain,  whose  coal  mines,  so  vital  to  her  strength  and  prosperity,  it  seems 
surprising  should  so  long  have  been  lef\  entirely  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of 
indiividutds,  without  organization  or  even  the  supervision  of  the  State. 

So  early  as  the  fifteenth  century --- a.  d.  1487 — the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege 
issued  a  commission  on  mines;  which  commission  found  that  there  had 
been  established,  from  the  most  remote  times,  a  court  or  jury  of  four  pe^ 
sons,  afterwards  increased  to  seven,  called  "  La  cour  des  voirjur^s  du  CSUir- 
bonnage"  for  the  investigation  and  direction  of  the  afiairs  of  mines ;  and  that 
two  of  its  members  were  obliged  to  descend,  periodically,  [every  fifleeo  days] 
to  examine  them. 

King  Philip,  in  1635,  passed  an  ordinance  touching  the  coal  mines  of 
Namur,  and  Charles  of  Spain,  as  Duke  of  Limbourg,  in  1694,  issued  an 
edict  of  fifly-six  articles,  on  the  coal  mines  of  that  duchy.  During  our  own 
times,  France,  the  Netheriands,  and  Belgium,  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  issuing  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  working  of  their  respective  mines  ; 
leaving  England  the  very  last  in  the  field  to  establish  a  system  of  roch  in- 
porlant,  humane,  and  necessary  judicial  interference.* 

*  ArtkAf  OB  the  ctaMt  tuA  iMiA%  «t  ^^iv^^^^  «T  %»(^&nta  in  omI  muMs,  Ib  tht  Mi- 
!■§  /Mnul  of  London,  Mitc^  410^  %&ii  k»«ux  V^,  V^A&« 
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In  Spain,  where  the  business  of  coal  mining  is  as  yet  in  its  in&ncy,  the 
importance  of  carrying  on  the  colliery  workings  agreeably  to  the  mining 
laws  that  are  already  in  force  as  regards  all  other  minerals,  has  recently 
become  the  subject  of  application  to  the  government  from  the  coal  proprie- 
tors of  Asturias.  They  complain  that  "  at  present,  the  peasants,  without  any 
subjection  to  the  rules  of  art,  or  to  the  payment  of  dues,  raise  up  the  coals 
by  means  of  pits,  sixty  or  more  Spanish  yards  deep ;  and,  as  they  have 
nothing  to  disburse  for  scientific  direction,  and  incur  none  of  the  other  ex- 
penses which  fall  upon  the  regular  companies,  they  prevent  the  proper 
development  of  this  new  source  of  industry.  All  we  want,  therefore,  is  the 
strict  observance  of  the  laws,  and  special  protection  from  the  goTernmeDt"* 

Area  of  Coal-fields  in  Belgium. 

This  country  is  traversed  in  a  direction  from  nearly  west  south-west  to 
east  north-east,  by  a  large  zone  of  bituminous  coal  formation.  The  statisti- 
cal divisions  of  this  band  have  not  been  uniformly  adopted  or  described  by 
local  topographers,  and  some  confusion  has  occasionally  taken  place  among 
authors,  from  this  circumstance.  We  shall,  therefore,  as  far  as  practicable, 
adhere,  in  the  following  notes,  to  the  arrangement  ordinarily  observed  in  the 
official  reports  made  to  the  Belgian  government ;  at  the  same  time  shall 
avail  ourselves,  wherever  it  may  be  desirable,  of  the  statistical  details  which 
have  occasionally  been  furnished  by  cotemporary  authorities. 

The  entire  region  has  been  customarily  described  under  two  principal 
divisions,  as  follows  :t 

The  Western  or  HainauU  Division — Comprises 


n 


That  ofCharleroi. 

2.  That  of  Namur 

The  latter  lies  within  the  province  of  Namur;  while  the  two  former  are 
within  the  province  of  Hainault ;  stretching  into  the  department  du  Nord, 
in  France,  where  its  traces  are  lost,  a  little  below  Douay. 

Hie  Eastern  or  Liege  Division. 

Commencing  in  the  province  of  Namur,  and  embracing  a  small  portion 
thereof,  traverses  the  province  of  Liege ;  directing  itself  towards  Rhenish 
Prussia,  where  it  communicates  with  the  coal  basins  of  Eschweiler  and 
Rolduc,  and  with  the  Duchy  of  Limburg,  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  point 
of  division  between  this  and  the  preceding  is  said  to  be  the  deep  and  narrow 
gorge,  through  which  the  Sampson  river  flows,  in  the  province  of  Namur. 
The  whole  belt  is  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length ;  or,  including  its  pro- 
longation into  France,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

As  the  government  returns  are  made,  not  according  to  any  supposed  ceo- 

logical  divisions,  but  with  reference  to  the  provincial  areas,  the  latter  will  be 

represented  as  below : 

According  to  Provinces. 

Lenfth  fn  Area  In  tqawre     Arta  ia           Ar«a  la  Bag- 
miles.  miles.  hectares.  lishf 


I.  In  the  province  of  Hainaalt,             39               374  75,735                1S7,116 

II.  In  that  of  Namur,                              34                 59|  16,643                 41,136 

III.  In  that  of  Liege,                               33                15U  41,745                103,151 

Being  the  1.22d  part  of  the  superficial)  g^               ^  184,113               331382 

area  of  Belgium,                                y  '                           * 

*  Address  of  the  E*pada  Colliery  Company  of  Oviedo,  to  the  Central  Mi«iik%  ^^%>3^  ^t. 
Carthsgeoa.           t  Biiiletin  de  If  Commiaiion  CeatraU  da  SUJ^uMk^A  ^  VSkq^i^aA^  \AA^» 
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The  sabdiTision  of  this  great  Belgian  coal  zone  is  as  follows : 
According  to  Geological  Areas. 


COAL  BASIIIf . 

f   I.  In  the  proTince  ofHainaaU, 
Western,    orj  75,725=187,116  acres.      | 

Hainsnlt,        ]   II.  In  that  of  Namar  14,326, =i 
I  35,400  acres. 

.  ^       ^   r  II.  In  the  province  of  Namar,! 
stem,       or  I  2.317.=  fi-72ft  acre.. 


Eastern 


2,317,=  5,725  acres, 
that  of  Liege,  44,74 
103,151  acres. 

ToUl,  according  to  the  oflScial  report  in  1842.*  96  =  485    =  134,113   =     331,392 


ii!?*    ^^""^  in.  In  (hat  of  Liege,  44,746,= 


Lenfth    Ar«>a  fn      Area  In 
inEnf-    square   hecures. 
lUh        mUes. 
mUes. 

>67  =  326   =    90,051   = 

Area  la 
Bn«U^ 
acres. 

z    122/^16 

4 
>39  ==  160    =   44,062    -. 

''J 

»    108,876 

There  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  these  estimated  areas,  and  the 
official  aggregate  of  '<  Concessions,"  or  grants  to  work  the  coal  beds  wiUmi 
the  Belgian  region.  The  difference  is  explainable  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
probable  ground  that  the  concessions  frequently  occupy  more  area  than 
strictly  belongs  to  the  coal  formation ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  entire 
mineral  areas  are  not  yet  conceded.  We  annex  the  returns  of  those  grants 
of  mining  lands. 

According  to  Concessions,  Fixed  and  Assumed,  or  Conditional,  in  1844. 

Hectares.  English  acres. 

First  Division— Hainault,  Touraay,  &c.,             87,550  216,336 

Second  Division — Namur  and  Luxembourg,       12,157  30,040 

'J'hird  Division — Liege  and  Limbourg,                29,721  73,440 

Total,  129,428  319,816 

It  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  with  reference  to  these  areas,  that 
one  series  represents  the  superficies  of  the  geological  basins,  while  the  other 
is  that  of  the  lands  both  conceded  and  provisionally  granted.  The  coal- 
field of  Belgium  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  is  estimated  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  silver  mines  of  Peru,  or  the 
gold  of  Brazil.  The  basin  of  Mons  contains  above  one  hundred  and  tkirijf 
coal  seams,  disposed  one  above  the  other;  all  workable  and  all  wrought 
The  four  principal  collieries  of  Mons,  Marimont,  Liege,  and  Charferoi, 
yielded,  in  1838,  3,260,271  English  tons,  and  4,500,000  tons  in  1844. 

One  of  the  richest  deposits  of  coal  that  is  known  forms  the  nearly  coo* 
tinuous  series  of  coal  basins  placed  along  a  belt  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  and  from  six  to  ten  miles  broad,  which,  passing  through  Belgium, 
crosses  the  north  of  France,  and  contains  the  collieries  of  Valenciennes, 
Conde,  Mons,  &,c.  At  Liege,  the  measures  are  said  to  comprise  eighty- 
three  beds,  and  at  Mons  there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  cmI 
seams. 

These  coal  basins  produce,  at  the  present  time,  an  annual  amount  of  four 
and  a  half  millions,  or  more,  of  tons  of  coal ;  worth  fifty  millions  of  francs, 
and  employ  more  than  forty  thousand  colliers. 

The  Belgian  coal  formation  is  of  the  same  ffeological  horizon  with  the 
great  coal-fields  of  England.  It  is  remarkable  fc>r  the  undulating  character 
m  the  beds  of  coal.    Through  a  great  part  of  its  south-eastern  boandaij  it 
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18  inverted f  so  as  a^pparenUy  to  Hip  under  the  older  formaiums ;  but  on  a  por- 
tion of  its  northern  margin,  the  earlier  formations  emerge  in  their  regular 
order.* 

In  one  respect,  the  southern  coal-fields  of  Belgium  differ  from  those  of 
other  countries,  especially  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  This  is  in  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  seams  of  iron  ore.  A  contributor  to  the  London  Mining 
Journal  asserts  that  coals  and  iron  are  no  where  to  be  found  together  in 
Belgium. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  coal  statistics  of  this  country.  In 
Belgium  the  coal  business  has  felt  the  influence  of  political  changes.  From 
1802  to  1832,  instead  of  increasing,  it  experienced  some  small  diminution 
in  the  annual  amount  of  production.  Latterly  this  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  exclusive  supply  to  Holland,  with  which  this  country  had 
been  previously  united.  From  1832  it  considerably  increased,  being  now 
probably  about  double  the  production  of  that  year;  owing  to  the  vast  amount 
of  additional  capital  brought  by  new  companies  into  the  trade ;  we  will 
briefly  trace  the  progress  of  Belgian  mining  industry. 

In  1826,  there  were  above  two  hundred  and  forty  mines  in  work ;  all  ?ery 
rich,  and  giving  employment  to  several  thousand  persons. 

In  1839,  there  were  166  fixed, and  136  provisional  concessions;  compris- 
ing 483  pits  or  places  of  extraction  in  activity,  employing  29,603  miners  and 
394  steam  engines,  of  the  aggregate  power  of,  17,553  horses.  These  forces 
raised  3,479,160  tons  of  coal,  whose  value,  at  the  pit's  mouth,  was  returned  at 
^1,823,745  sterling,  or  $8,708,852,  U.  S.  currency,  or  45,123^95  francs.f 

In  1843,  the  three  coal  districts  comprised  411,787  acres  of  coal  land, 
held  under  concession  from  the  crown,  by  different  companies,  and  the 
mining  operations  were  greatly  extended  ;  producing,  it  is  stated,  nearly  four 
millions  of  tons.  It  was  officially  announced,  in  this  year,  that  the  capiul 
embarked  by  different  associations  in  coal  and  iron  establishments,  was 
40,540,000  francs,  or  <£ 1, 637,3 1 8  sterling  »  $7,836,400. 

In  1844  there  were  307  coal  concessions  in  Belgium,  of  which  106  were 
provisional  merely ;  224  of  these  were  the  property  of  companies,  and  83 
belonged  to  anonymous  associations.  Their  annual  production  was  4,445,- 
240  tons  of  coal ;  being  more  than  half  a  million  of  tons  greater  than  that 
of  France,  and  one  seventh  part  of  that  raised  in  Great  Britain.  She  ex- 
ported this  year  1,300,000  tons. 

The  value  of  the  coal  produced  this  year  was  estimated  at  near  forty 
millions  of  francs.{ 

The  production  during  the  year  1845  has  been  announced  by  the  engi- 
neer of  mines  at  4,960,077  tons ;  exceeding  the  indigenous  production  of 
France  by  1,177,388  tons. 

This  is  greater  than  was  ever  before  known.  The  increase  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Liege  was  25  per  cent  and  in  Hainault  10  per  cent  over  1844. 

The  result  of  a  geological  survey  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meuse,  by  Mr.  Sopwith,  in  1816,  shows  that  the  coal  mines  in  that 
part  of  Belgium  are  capable  of  producing  a  quantity  equal  to  one  tenth  of 
ail  the  coal  raised  in  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  combine  in  one  view,  the  various  statistical  details  of  the 
Belgian  coal  trade,  of  which  we  have  given  the  foregoing  outlines,  we  ar- 
ranged the  whole  in  the  following  tabular  statement 

*  Sedgewick  and  Murchiton  in  Geol.  Tram.,  1840. 

t  Bulletin  de  la  Commisaion  Sutistiaue,  1843,  and  Compte  reoda  1839,  1844. 
X  The  vnlae  ofUie  coal  production  or  France,  Um  aime  year,  5viat^tV|  wSCitowa^ttcvaaii^ 
that  of  England,  at  the  piu  month,  abost  8)16  ■dlHoM, 
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TMe  of  the  namber  of  concenkmt,  eollieriei^  and  pill  b 

operation,  their  annual  production  in  English  tona,  the  avenn  ipne^rf 
coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  the  number  of  romera  employed,  and  dip  vnhe  of 
the  piodoce  at  the  mines,  rendered  in  Bdglan,  French,  AnMnkui  tad 
En^ish  currenciea;  in  the  Profincea  of  Hainault,  Namor,  and^li^ge. 
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In  point  of  rank,  aa  a  coal  producing  country,  Bdffium  slanda  the  i 
in  Europe,  and  probably  in  the  world ;  Great  Britain  being  the  fint ;  Franoe 
and  the  United  States  are  about  equal  prodncera  at  the  preaent  i 
*^      'ibthefifth. 


Table  of  the  periodical  prices  of  Belgian  coala  at  the  {Ht* a  month,  and  Ae 
canals;  per  English  tons  of  10,146  metrical  quintals,  in  Belgian,  / — - 
can,  and  English  currencies. 
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Exportation  of  Coed  from  Belgium  to  Foreign  Countries, 
The  principal  foreign  markets  for  the  coal  of  Belgium  are,  at  present, 
France  and  Holland.    Her  goYemment  has  made  great  efforts,  of  late,  to 
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establish  new  channels  for  the  sale  and  consumption  of  her  mineral  com- 
bustibles. The  exportation  to  France  has  a  little  diminished  between  1837 
and  1840,  and  has  subsequently  much  increased,  while  that  towards  Hol- 
land has  steadily  augmented. 

Of  the  respective  **  debouches''  or  outlets  for  the  transportation  of  this 
coal,  we  shall  speak  when  detailing  the  separate  statistics  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal mining  districts. 

Table  of  the  total  exportation  of  coal,  chiefly  to  France ;  fVom  the  official 
records:  in  Belgian  kilogrammes,  101 4j^  to  each  ton,  and  English  tons. 
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Belgian  Importations  of  Coed,  Coke,  and  Cinders. 

Although  a  largely  exporting  country,  Belgium  receives  on  her  frontier, 
and  from  occasional  sources,  a  small  supply  of  foreign  coal.  We  derive  the 
following  details  from  the  government  returns.  In  regard  to  the  imports 
from  France,  we  quote  the  Belgian  documents.  Those  of  France  gene- 
rally represent  the  Belgian  exports  as  greater,  and  the  imports  as  less,  than 
the  Belgian  returns. 

We  annex  to  this  table  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  foreign  coals,  annu- 
ally forwarded  through  Belgium  to  various  countries. 


Importations. 

Commerca  ofTntBaft. 

Kilogrammes  of 

BngliBh 

Iniporta  from 

Years. 

101  li  to  1  ton. 

Tons. 

Frant-e.  Tona. 

KUoffraauneB. 

Tona. 

1831 

770 

2,100,000 

2,070 

1833 

7,979 

3,731,000 

3,680      , 

1835 

15,583,625 

15,350 

14,930 

6,617,100 

6,085 

183G 

22,447,807 

22,230 

21,450 

9,292,505 

9,164 

1837 

28,416,835 

28,0:20 

26,070 

11,566,126 

11,406 

1838 

34,705,271 

34,220 

28,910 

11,440,321 

11,289 

1839 

28,364,548 

28,000 

22,150 

1810 

30,484,435 

30,000 

26,100 

1841 

36,980,600 

36,440 

28,936 

1844 

12,576 

1845 

9,449 

10,000 

1846 

11,071 

1847 

First  8  months, 

14,050 

^ 
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Detailed  tabk  of  the  Belgian  Erportaiimu  of  OoaL 

SutemeDt  of  the  principal  foreign  countries  to  which  this  coal 
ported  from  Belgium,  according  to  the  published  official  docomeotSi  in 
relation  to  special  commerce.  The  official  returns  of  France  appear  gen^ 
rally  to  exceed,  in  amount,  those  of  Belgium,  but  we  have  not  Uioaght  it 
necessary  to  quote  them  both,  in  this  place.  The  recent  reiurnB  ahow  that 
the  exportation  of  coal  from  Belgium  to  France  is  decreasing,  whi&e  that 
from  England  is  increasing. 


TMn. 

To  FranM.                 1 

To  Holland. 

TO  all  otter  OovBtilM. 

KUofrmmmea. 

Engl.  Tons. 

KtlogrmmmM. 

Ton«. 

KUor- 

Tom. 

1787 

49,380 

1789 

50,730,000 

50,000 

1809 

88,097,710 

86,830 

1811 

93,630 

1816 

303,930,000 

900,000 

1830 

334,100 

1830 

503,750 

1833 

489,480 

1833 

580,117 

1834 

611,610 

1835 

691,653,190 

683,100 

5,173,831 

5,100 

5,377,870 

5,830 

1836 

770,433,385 

759,750 

7,388,101 

7,190 

5,183,635 

5,ieo 

1837 

790,369,364 

779,450 

6,685,400 

6,590 

3,595,065 

3,570 

1838 

774,784,089 

764,050 

7,948,686 

7,150 

4,943,091 

4,910 

1839 

734,051,986 

733,900 

17,551,106 

17,300 

4,835,530 

4,800 

1840 

733,733,681 

713,750 

60,757,444 

59,910 

4,358,380 

4,190 

1841 

916,137,600 

903,944 

95,650 

3,416 

1843 

915,889,566 

902,710 

103,697,000 

102,697 

• 

9,308 

1844 

1,115,794,900 

1,096,057 

1845 

1,376,100 

1847 

11  months, 

1,345,000 

1 

By  the  Belgian  law  of  the  26th  of  August,  1822,  the  transit  of  coal  ar- 
riving from  one  part  of  a  neighbouring  state  and  destined  for  another  part 
of  the  same  state,  is  only  subjected  to  a  duty  of  40  centimes  per  1000  kilo- 
grammes.    This  is  after  the  rate  of  .31)  penny,  or  .78  cent  per  ton. 

The  quantity  of  coal  which  descended  the  Rhine  from  the  German  pro- 
vinces, into  the  Netherlands  at  Lobith,  was  as  follows  :t 
In  the  year  184 1 ,  1 3(>,925  tons. 

In  the  year  1802,  101,010  tons. 

Import  duties  paid  on  English  coal,  per  ton, 

s.  d. 
In  1778,  import  duty  on  British  coal,  into  the  Netherlands,  was  10  0=$2.42 
In  1814,  and  continuing  until  1834,         ....         2  9=  0.66 
In  1840,  to  1st  April,  1842,  14  frs.  and  84  cts.  per  1000  kilog.  11  8=  2.76 
In  1842,  30th  June,  removed  altogether,  free 

In  1847,  the  duties  are  again  very  high. 

•  Tableau  general  du  commerce  de  la  Belgiqne  avec  les  pajri  Strangers, 
t  Documeaa  sur  le  cemmerce  exterieur,  Janvier,  1844. 
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In  1840,  3  fir.  30  cts.  per  1000  kilogrammes, 25.  6d«f0.60. 

Being  a  producer  of  coal  on  an  enormous  scale,  the  imports  of  that  com- 
bustible into  Belgium  is  of  small  amount  Until  lately,  the  tariff  of  import 
duty  on  coals  was  greatly  in  favor  of  France. 

There  are  no  export  duties  on  coal  in  Belgium,  except  a  small  one  to 
Holland.* 

For  the  list  of  duties  imposed  by  France  on  Belgian  coal,  at  Tarious  pe- 
riods, see  under  the  head  of  France.  Mons  coal  has  risen  in  price  sinc^ 
1838,  and  the  Belgian  government  has,  consequently,  acceded  to  the  wishes 
of  the  home  consumers,  and  of  the  British  producers,  to  receive  from  1839, 
coals  free  of  duty.  By  France  a  similar  mutual  boon  has  been  granted ;  and 
the  Belgian  and  French  manufacturers  are  overjoyed  at  the  concession.f 

Export  duty  on  coals  passing  from  Belgium,  by  canals  and  rivers. — ^The 
law  of  the  30th  June,  1842,  was  extended.  By  this  law  Belgian  coals  pass- 
ing to  Holland,  either  by  sea  or  by  internal  communication,  were  reduced 
seventy-five  per  cent,  on  the  duty  then  paid  } 

The  treaty  between  Belgium  and  the  German  Zollverein,  16tb  October, 
1844,  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  transit  of  coal.  The  reduced  duty  paid 
by  Belgian  coals,  on  entering  France,  is  about  25.  6d.  per  ton. 

Comprehensive  general  Statistical  Table  of  the  Production^  Exports,  In^ 
ports  and  Consumption  of  Coals  within  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 
This  table  is  prepared  from  official  documents,  and  from  some  other 
sources. 


No.  9. 

No.S 

No.  0. 

No.  1. 

Production  at 

No.  3. 

No.  4 

Consomplios 

ToUlofcoBsoaip- 

Years. 

the  mines 

Imported. 

Exported. 

on  the  spot. 

Uon  in  Belgiam. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1803 

2,635,000 

1830 

2,533,761 

621,560 

250,000 

2,162,000 

1831 

2,270,000 

770 

468,000 

227,000 

2,029,000 

1832 

2,249,000 

5,790 

1,287,000 

224,000 

1,191,790 

1833 

2,708,000 

7,979 

576,000 

270,800 

2,404,000 

1834 

>    2,747,000 

10,915 

654,000 

274,000 

2,378,000 

1835 

2,902,000 

8,840 

685,000 

290,000 

2,516,000 

1836 

3,056,464 

12,830 

761,000 

314,000 

2,622,294 

1837 

3,230,806 

16,675 

789,083 

323,000 

2,784,398 

1838 

3,260,271 

22,034 

775,000 

326,000 

2.838,332 

1839 

2,812,256 

28,678 

746,000 

281,000 

2,840,934 

1840 

3,170,000 

40,930 

777,850 

300,000 

2,670,080 

1841 

36,440 

1,015,194 

1842 

4,141,463 

1,014,715 

1844 

4,445,240 

12,560 

1845 

4,960,077 

19,449 

1846 

1,350,000 

1817 

Fir 

\i  11  months, 

1,695,029 

Respecting  this  schedule,  we  have  to  premise  that  most  of  the  details  in 
columns  No.  3  and  4,  representing  the  importations  and  exportations,  are 

*  Documens  sur  le  commerce  ext/rieor,  Parit,  Maj,  1843. 

t  Belffique  Legislation  commerciale,  JanTier,  1844. 

X  <*Aru  and  Artisans,  at  home  and  abroad,'*  Jellinjer  SjmoM* 
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those  which  commonly  appear  in  the  English  statistical  tables.  In  the  pre- 
ceding tables  will  be  found  the  exact  Belgian  returns,  accurately  rendered 
into  English  tons  from  French  kilogrammes  of  10.1465  to  the  too.  The 
2d  column,  representing  the  production,  is  reduced  from  metrical  qaiDlali 
of  10.146  to  one  English  ton.  The  5th  column  is  that  of  the  consamptioo 
on  the  spot,  estimated  at  one  tenth  and  not  included  in  column  2.. 

Notwithstanding  that  Great  Britain  has  the  advantage  of  all  other  couo* 
tries  in  the  world,  in  having  her  coal,  for  the  greater  part,  dose  to  her  aetr 
ports,  yet  her  greatest  European  rival,  in  supplying  the  continental  markets, 
IS  Belgium.  The  latter  also  has  a  competitor  in  Prussia,  whose  Rhenish 
provinces  furnish  extensive  supplies  to  Germany  and  France.  In  boUi 
cases,  the  expenses  of  mining  or  bringing  the  coal  to  bank,  is  fully  as  cheap 
as  in  England. 

But  if,  as  appears  more  than  probable,  from  the  report  of  Mens.  Briavi- 
onne,  the  engineer  in  chief  of  the  Belgian  coal  mines,  all  the  coal  which  it 
is  practicable  to  mine  to  advantage,  in  western  Belgium,  will  be  exhausted 
before  twenty  years,  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  the  policy  of  that  countiy 
to  continue  an  exporting  one ;  at  least  afler  a  few  years  fiom  this  time. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  separate  coal  districts  which 
have  been  previously  enumerated. 

The  administrative  arrangement  of  the  coal  mining  departments  of  Bel- 
gium, into  three  divisions  and  seven  districts,  as  organized,  29th  August, 
1831,  and  as  recapitulated  in  the  recently  published  reports,  which  include 
the  period  between  1839  and  1845,  may,  with  some  propriety,  be  stated 
here. 

First  division, — Province  of  Hainault. 

1st  district,  Judiciary  arrondissements  of  Mons  and  Toumay. 
2d  district,  "  "  Charleroy. 

Second  division, — Provinces  of  Namur  and  Luxembourg. 
3d  district,  Province  of  Namur. 
4th  district,         **  Luxembourg. 

Third  division. — Provinces  of  Liege  and  Limbourg. 

5th  district,  parts  of  these  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Me  use. 
6th  district,     "  "  "  right  bank  of  the  Meuse. 

7th  district.  Judiciary  arrondissement  of  Huy.  • 

FIRST  DIVISION— FIRST   DISTRICT. 

Basin  of  (he  Sambre  or  Hainault ^  in  the  western  division,  and  in  the 

.provinces  of  IJainault  and  \amur.     Within  these  provinces,  and  forming 

the  western  coal  division  of  Belgium,  are  comprised  three  important  coal 

basins,  which  are  occasionally  classed  under  the  general  denomination  of 

the  Basin  of  the  Sambre. 

r^.    ,  T^•  ••  r  A.  These  are  the  basins  ?  Arrondisements  of  Mons 

r  irst  Division,         I  r  \f         r  i  a'^ 

T»      •     ^    r  IT  ].   \  of  Mons.  S       and  lournay. 

Province  OI    llainault.   J   n         j  rr^u      i  a  j».     rr-.i       1 

(  B.     do.     of  Charleroy,     ArrondH  of  Charleroy. 

Coal  Basin  of  Hainault^  extends  in  that  province  thirteen  leagues  in 
length  by  a  mean  breadth  of  two  and  a  half  leagues ;  occupying  thirty-one 
and  a  half  square  leagues.  It  is  covered  by  10(5  communes,  and  154  con- 
cessions, occupying  a  surface  of  .^;3,"290  hectares, =205,81 7  English  acres, 
the  population  of  which,  in  180(5  was  133,961)  souls,  and  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1841,  was  211,717  persons;  being  an  increase  of  fifty-eight  per  cent. 
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This  18  a  population  of  6629  persoDs  to  every  sqoare  league,  and  therefore 
is  remarkable  for  its  densitj.* 

In  Namur  this  coal  district  covers  16,643  hectares  more. 

In  the  province  of  Ilainault  we  meet  with  all  varieties  of  coal,  from  the 
most  meagre,  called  by  some  authors  caUhracitet  to  the  fattest  coals,  proper 
for  the  fabrication  of  coke  \  including  the  flaming  species  locally  called 
flenu,  approaching  to  that  of  Newcastle  in  England,  and  sought  after  for  its 
evaporative  purposes.! 

The  annual  amount  of  coal  extracted  from  the  basins  of  Hainault  and 
Namur  alone  exceeds  the  whole  production  of  France. 

We  have  shown  the  annual  returns  from  the  Hainault  district,  comprising 
the  Mons  and  Charleroy  basins  in  a  previous  table.  These  show  the  pro* 
gressive  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coals  raised,  from  2,349,374  tons  in 
1S36,  to  3,671,023  tons  in  1845.  The  number  of  pits  in  activity  and  con- 
struction increased  from  274  in  1829,  to  441  in  1838;  in  1844  employing 
378  steam  engines,  of  an  aggregate  power  of  16,752  horses,  and  27,719 
working  miners.  Coal  raised  in  1829=3  1,761,118  tons;  in  18459  3,671^ 
023  tons. 

Mons  District,  [A.] — Basins  or  sub-basins  of  the  Levant  and  Couchant, 
of  Mons  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  arrondissements  of  Mons  and  Tour- 
nay. 

In  1840  these  comprised  69  concessions,  underlying  52,607  hectares,  or 
129,931  English  acres.    The  local  statistics  of  the  mines  are  as  follows: 

Numbers  of  coal  pits  in  activity  and  in  construction,  87  in  1834,  increas- 
ing annually  to  178  in  1838.  Average  depth  of  pits  in  1838,  690  feet 
Number  of  working  miners,  16.896.  Quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1829, 
2,361,965  tons;  in  1839,  1,691,550  tons. 

The  coals  from  the  Mons  district  go  to  Brussels  by  the  Charleroi  canal. 
In   1843,  7363  boats  were  loaded  on  the  canal  )  •  ,oa  \qa  i? i  *^«- 

de  Conde,  with  ]  ^.1^0,184  Engl.  tons. 

In  1844,  7898  do.:  5172  boats  despatched  for  Paris') 

&  intermediate  parts,  734,014  tons  ;  2726  do.  to  1 1,237,930|         " 

Flanders,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  &c.,  503,916  tons.  J 

In  this  district  are  1 14  coal  beds,  among  which  the  group  FUnu^  contain- 
ing fifty-two  seams,  is  the  richest.  In  point  both  of  quality  and  quantity, 
the  most  remarkable  deposit  of  coal  is  almost  entirely  situated  in  the  <'Cotf- 
chant  de  Mons"  which  here  forms  a  band  6|  miles  deep. 

The  varieties  of  the  coal  of  the  Mons  district  are  sufficiently  numerous 
and  important  to  require  classification,  which  is  generally  done  under  three 
distinct  heads.     These  are, 

1st.  The  coal  called  Flenu  Coal,  from  the  locality  in  which  it  was  first" 
mined.  This  species  burns  rapidly,  with  much  flame  and  smoke;  does 
not  produce  a  very  intense  heat,  during  combustion;  and  gives  out,  com- 
monly, a  disagreeable  odour  in  burning.  The  coke  produced  from  it  is  too 
friable  to  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  foundries.  Fracture  fibrous, 
rhoniboidal ;  sonorous  almost  as  charcoal.  Fifly-six  seams  of  this  coal  oc- 
cur near  Mons.  Mr.  Dunn  says  that  the  quality  of  the  Flenu  coal  is  unlike 
anything  in  England,  but  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Swansea  in  South  Wales; 
viz :  a  species  of  conglomerate,  without  hardness,  or  without  those  facings 
which  characterize  the  coking  coal  of  England. 

*  Rnpport  sur  la  aitoation  du  Hainault,  1S4S,  p.  30. 

t  Rapport  au  Roi, — Minea,  Uainea,  Min^rmlorgiqaes,  Machinea  It  Vapeur,  1842. 

X  Commorce  exterieur  de  la  Belgiqne,  Developement  da  Commerce  Belftf^^% 
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2d.  The  Fat  Coal. — Divides  readily  in  small  cobes;  is  more  friable  tban 
the  Flenu ;  gives  less  of  flame  and  smoke,  bat  produces  a  more  inteme 
beat.  It  is  eminently  proper  for  the  forge;  for  the  fabrication  of  coke;  lor 
the  foundries,  and  for  heating  rooms ;  because  it  gives  little  or  no  smdt, 
and  burns  slowly;  swelling  in  the  burning.  This  quality  comprises  two 
series  of  seams;  the  highest,  called  << glassy  coals,"  contain  twelve  beds: 
the  lower,  comprising  twenty-nine  beds,  called  'Marge  coals." 

3d.  The  meagre,  kan,  or  dry  Coal  and  Anthracite:  has  the  same  frio- 
tore  as  the  fat  coal ;  is  still  more  friable,  and  does  not  coke  in  the  fire,  be- 
cause it  contains  not  sufficient  bitumen;  for  which  reason  it  will  not  make 
s  good  coke,  and  cannot  be  employed,  except  for  gas  lighting.  It  is  chiefly 
fit  for  the  burninff  of  bricks  and  lime.  Not  possessiqg  any  cementing  qo^ 
ity,  it  does  not  obstruct  the  currents  of  air  in  the  brick  kilns  or  lime  kilosi 
but  burns  very  slowly  and  gives  out  a  regular,  equal  heat  Thirty-four 
seams  of  this  quality  occur  to  the  westward  of  Mons. 

These  three  varieties  of  coal  do  not  abruptly  pass  from  one  to  the  other; 
but  merge  insensibly  into  those  gradations.  The  beds  which  are  the  type 
of  the  quality  called  Flenu  coal,  are  first  in  the  order  of  super-positioa. 
They  acquire  the  quality  o{  fat  coal  as  they  approach  the  lower  part  of 
the  basin  ;  in  the  same  degree  as  the  fat  coals  pass  to  the  quality  of  (km  §r 
dry  coals,  of  which  the  type  is  in  the  last  beds  of  the  bottom. 

It  is  on  record,  that  in  the  basin  of  Mons  there  are  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred fourteen  seams  of  coal ;  all  workable.  A  transverse  section  of  thia 
fast  series,  occurring  in  the  mines  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Grand  Homo, 
was  republished  by  Mr.  Dunn,  in  1844. 

An  authority  of  yet  later  date,  announces  a  still  more  discriminating  ar- 
rangement than  the  foregoing.  In  the  following  statement  is  specified  the 
several  beds  and  qualities  of  coal,  in  the  Mons  basin,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  successively  occur,  from  the  exterior  to  the  centre  of  the  basin. 

13  beds  oi  dry  coal,  good  for  burning  bricks  and  lime. 

23  beds  or  seams  of  '*  charbon  de  fine  forge^^  quality  not  pyritous ;  yield- 
ing sixty-five  to  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  good  coke.  These  seams  are  not 
all  workable ;  and,  in  quality  are  considered  inferior,  for  forge  purposes,  to 
the  coal  of  Saint-Etienne,  in  France. 

29  beds  of  **hard  coal;"  bituminous,  caking;  giving  a  fine  coke;  used 
in  foundries  and  high  furnaces,  and  contains  very  Tittle  pyrites. 

49  seams  of  "  FUnu  coal"  This  has  given  a  high  reputation  to  the  basin 
of  Mons,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  its  **  exploitations"  It  is  a  brilliant 
coal ;  not  readily  reduced  to  powder;  eminently  easy  of  ignition;  homing 
with  a  long  and  bright  flame.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  coal,  of  all  others,  Ic^ 
steam  boilers. 

114  beds  in  all ;  which,  in  general,  vary  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
nine  inches  in  thickness ;  but  some  of  them  are  upwards  of  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  of  much  regularity. 

The  workings  are  carried  on,  in  this  basin,  at  a  very  great  depth.  Mr. 
Dunn  examined  some  of  them,  in  the  Mons  district  180  fathoms^  1080  feet 
in  depth,  where  they  were  working  the  upper  or  Flenu  beds ;  and  as  these 
collieries  were  known  to  be  situated  very  near  to  the  topof  the  basin,  it  was 
computed,  that  a  sinking  of  900  fathom8,sB5400  feet,  would  be  required  lo 
command  the  lowest  coal. 

Various  modes  and  experiments  have  been  adopted  in  the  Belgian  ooal- 
Mi§,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  and  ventilation.    These  important  dyects 
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form  the  subject  of  numerous  memoirs,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time, 
addressed  to  the  government  l^y  men  of  skill  and  science. 

Air  pumps  have  been  employed  in  some  of  the  deep  mines  for  extracting 
the  impure  air.  The  first  air  pump  was  erected  in  1890,  in  the  coal  district 
of  Mons. 

At  the  mine  **  Sacre  Madame,"  a  pair  of  air  pumps  are  worked  by  a  ten 
horse  power  engine ;  each  cylinder  hieing  six  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter ; 
exhausting  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  most  powerful  air  pump  is  that  of  L*Esperance,  near  to  Seraing, 
which  extracts  282  cubic  feet  of  air  per  second,  a  16,920  feet  per  minute.* 

Mr.  Dunn,  an  excellent  modern  authority,  states  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jemappe,  the  pits  are  worked  at  347  metres,  or  1 140  feet  in  depth. 
The  Grand  Hornu  colliery,  in  the  Mons  district,  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  published  section  of  its  immense  system  of  coal  beds,  is  990  feet 
deep.t 

In  the  Produit  mine,  the  twenty-nine  upper  seams  are  woriced  by  one 
company,  and  the  twenty-two  seams  below  the  first  group  belong  to  and  are 
worked  by  another  company.  Sixty-nine  other  coal  beds  yet  lie  beneath 
the  latter  series,  but  have  not  yet  been  reached.  To  work  the  lowest  of  these, 
would,  it  is  computed  by  M.  Von  Dechen,  require  a  sinking  to  the  depth  of 
Jive  thousand  four  hundred  feet  at  least,  or  by  the  estimate  of  the  Belgian 
engineers,  to  six  thousand  feet  below  the  surface. 

This  portion  of  the  coal-field  possesses  great  geological  interest.  It  is 
covered  by  the  chalk  formation,  of  from  fifteen  to  sixty  yards  ip  thickness. 
In  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  colliery  of  Grand  Hornu  they  have  penetrated 
through  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  overlying  chalk  ;  the  lower  twenty  feet 
of  which  contain  layers  of  flints.  Between  these  and  the  ordinary  coal 
measures  there  appears  to  be  only  a  bed  of  four  or  five  feet  of  blue  shale  or 
clay.  In  many  cases  this  overlying  chalk  has  been  proved  of  the  thickness 
of  four  hundred  feet,  particularly  in  the  French  portion  of  the  coal  ba6in. 

By  direction  of  the  government,  the  descent  to  and  ascent  from  the  coal 
mines  is  effected  by  separate  shafts,  in  which  ladders,  often  quite  perpen- 
dicular, are  placed,  for  the  use  of  every  person  employed  in  the  workings. 
The  fatigue  and  waste  of  human  strength  in  this  laborious  process  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  except  by  those  who  are  practically  conversant  with 
the  matter.  The  workmen  are  forbidden  to  descend  in  the  cuffats  or  tubs 
which  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  coals  to  the  surface. 

Some  improvement  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  Belgian  miners 
have  been  latterly  introduced.  In  1845,  a  committee  of  French  mining 
engineers  visited  Belgium,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  new  machine  for 
ascending  and  descending  coal  pits. 

In  1844,  according  to  the  report  of  M.  Briavionne,  the  coal  mines  of  this 
district  had  been  worked  out  to  the  mean  depth  of  eight  hundred  and  ten 
feet. 

FIRST  DIVISION— SECOND  DISTRICT. 

Basin  of  Charleroi,  Western  or  HainauU  District, 

Properly  speaking,  this  coal  district  is  a  prolongation  of  that  of  Mons 
just  described,  which  here  attains  its  greatest  breadth;  being  at  Charleroi 

*  Dann*iView  orthe  Coal  Trade,  1844,  p.  179. 

t  Thii  part  of  the  coal-field  ia  interrupted  bj  to  eitreordintry  teriefl  of  donbliagt  aad 
lig.zagi,  which  pervade  all  ibe  aeama,  and  which  Mr.  Dana  Ukeoi  to  the  coona  of 
lightning. 
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ten  miles  and  a  half  from  north  to  south,  and  twelfe  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
length.  The  population  of  Charleroi  is  chiefly  occupied  in  working  the 
cou  mines  of  the  district,  and  in  the  iron  foundries  and  glass  works. 

In  1840,  there  were  of  fixed  and  provisional  concessions  85,  comprising 
30,686  hectares,  or  75,886  English  acres. 

The  number  of  pits  in  operation,  and  in  construction,  were  96  in  1834, 
and  263  in  1848.  Their  average  depth,  in  1838,  was  300  feet,  number  of 
working  mines,  8,345. 

Quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1829,  399,153  tons;  in  1838,  724,360  tons; 
in  1839,  838,551  tons;  1845, 1,453,946  tons.  Three  sixths  of  this  coal  was 
of  good  quality ;  two  sixths  middling,  and  the  remaining  sixth  part  inferior, 
called  "  houille  maigre." 

The  facilities  furnished  by  the  coal  of  this  district  to  manufaciurea,  have 
given,  latterly,  a  great  impulse  to  that  description  of  industry.  At  Cbarleroi, 
K>ur  thousand  mechanics,  in  1836,  and  six  thousand  in  1842,  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  nails  alone ;  besides  several  thousand  workineD  en- 
gaged in  making  the  iron. 

The  coals  from  the  Charleroi  mines  supply  the  great  centres  of  indusUy ; 
the  blast  furnaces,  the  glass-houses, the  refineries,  &c, and  a  grealportioQ 
of  them  go  into  Brabant  and  down  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse.  There  is 
now  also  a  railroad  for  the  conveyance  of  the  coal  from  Charleroi  lo 
Brussels. 

The  best  Charleroi  coal  obtains  about  the  same  price  at  the  pit's  mootb 
as  that  of  Mons :  as  shown  in  the  following  statement 

Years. 

ri836 

1837 
Mons  coal,  ^  1838 

1842 

1844 
ri836 

1837 
Charleroi  Coal,  ^  1838 

1842 
[1844 

We  have  not  quoted  the  prices  of  the  middling  and  inferior  qaalities,  but 
they  are,  in  general,  only  from  two-thirds  down  to  one-third  of  the  alxiTe 
prices.  It  is  impossible  to  be  exact,  as  great  discrepancies  appear  in  the 
returns;  and,  moreover,  great  attention  is  required  in  designating  the 
peculiar  quality  of  coal  quoted,  from  among  such  a  variety  of  gradations. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  great  advance  in  the  price  and  the  ooii> 
stantly  increasing  demand  for  coal  in  manufactures,  that  the  Belgiaa 
government,  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  admitted  the  English 
coal  free  of  duty.  We  see  that  a  precisely  similar  series  of  circumstances 
led,  almost  simultaneously,  both  the  Belgian,  and  the  French  governments 
to  countenance  the  introduction  of  English  coal;  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  first  named  countries. 

Since  1826,  fif\y-eisht  large  high  furnaces,  employing  coke  alooe,  have 
been  constructed  in  Belgium.  Their  average  production  is  aboul  three 
thousand  tons  per  annum  of  cast  iron,  each.  According  to  M.  Droool,  the 
average  cost  of  constructing  each  of  these  high  furnaces,  u  well  « tlie 


sigiu  price*  p«r  ton.           U. 

8.  correBCT.    I 

;.g.ar. 

7  to    8  francs          e= 

$1.50 

t.  d. 

12  to  14  francs          s 

2.50 

best, 

4.50      a 

19.10 

20  francs    "     = 

3.86    <- 

19.03 

20  francs    "     = 

3.86    — 

19.02 

14  francs         = 

2.66     » 

11.03 

19  francs         = 

3.75    » 

15.04 

best, 

4.96    «. 

20.06 

20  francs    «    = 

3.86    » 

19.03 

19.61  fr.      "    » 

3.78    » 

17.06 
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establishment  of  the  kilns  for  the  necessary  fabrication  of  the  coke,  was 
500,000  francs,  »  jf  19,312  sterling,  or  $93,470  U.  S .• 

The  principal  emplojment  of  the  coal  of  the  Charleroi  district  is  in  the 
state  of  coke,  in  these  high  furnaces. 

At  Charleroi,  the  different  qualities  of  coal  are  distinguished  by  the  three 
following  names  or  divisions. 

r  Each  of  these  qualities  is  sub-dif  ided  into  classes,  t iz. 

I.  Fat  coal,  Gros. — Pieces  selected  at  the  mine ;  picked  large  coal. 

gras.  Tmtte^enant. — ^I'he  remainder,  after  selection  of  the 


II.  Medium  coal, 
denU-gras, 


gros. 
GaiUette," 


,     xjTwuciic, — A  size  smaller  than  the ^ro5,  but  which  must 
^      be  not  less  than  six  inches  square. 

Gailletterie. — ^The  coal  which  remains  after  deducting 
the  GaiOeite  and  the  Menu,  passing  through  a  sifter  of 
III.  Lean  coal,  an  inch  and  quarter  openings. 

meagre.  Menu. — ^The  coal  which  is  passed  through  a  eribhk  or 

l^    sieve,  whose  meshes  are  U  inch  wide. 
There  are  as  many  prices  in  the  market  as  correspond  with  these  fifteen 
subdivisions  of  quality. 

SECOND  DIVISION— TfflRD  AND  FOURTH  DISTRICTS. 

Provinces  of  Namur  and  Luxembourg. 

In  the  province  of  Namur,  between  the  communes  of  Thon  and  Samson, 
is  the  point  of  division  between  the  two  great  coal  basins  of  Belgium. 
The  eastern  basin  or  division,  as  has  been  previously  indicated,  is  prolonged 
into  the  province  of  Liege,  and  even  into  Prussia.  The  western  basin,  after 
having  traversed  the  province  of  Namur,  following  the  valley  of  the  Sambre, 
continues  across  the  Arrondissements  of  Charleroi  and  Mons,  and  passes 
into  France,  as  before  described. 

The  province  of  Namur  contains  portions  of  each  of  these  two  basins. 
That  part  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  eastern  basin,  is  only  about  two 
leagues  in  length ;  and  its  area,  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  province  of 
Liege,  is  estimated  to  contain  about  2,317  hectares,  s  5,725  English  acres. 

The  area  which  falls  within  the  western  basin,  in  this  province,  is  about 
six  leagues  in  length,  with  a  superficial  extent  conceded  of  12,157  hectares 
or  29,040  English  acres  in  1844. 


Statistical  Table 

• 

of  the  Second  Division. 

Fixed. 

Concessions  in 

ConceHiont 

Area  in  HMUret 

Production 

Years. 

Concessions. 

activity. 

not  in  actiTitj- 

orS,471  Eng.  >. 

in  tou. 

1822 

4 

62 

1828 

37 

56 

1836 

37 

46 

23 

10^16 

79,174 

1838 

37 

67 

33 

11,452 

103.064 

1840 

39 

80 

15 

11,568 

125,058 

1842 

40 

70 

8 

12,157 

135,378 

1844 

70 

67 

6 

134,904 

4845 

(( 

<• 

" 

161373 

*  M.  Drouot,  on  the  construction  of  the  high  coke-fhntcei  at  Maabenge.    AamUa^m^ 
Mines,  tome  IV.  p.  2S3,  1844. 
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Yean  1828.    1838.     1844. 
Maximum  depth  of  the  woricing  pits  in  English  feet,  344        U84      852 
Minimum  depth,    -  -  -  -  -3532** 

Mean  depth ofall  the  pits,-  -  -  -      98        147      157 

It  is  observable,  that  whilst  the  production  of  these  mines  has*  donDg 
twenty  years,  been  regularly  increasing,  the  number  of  the  shafts,  aerviiig 
for  extraction,  has  diminished.  This  apparent  anomaly  is  explained  by  the 
progress  of  the  arts  of  mining;  which,  while  reducing  the  number  of  the 
pits,  yet  enables  a  greater  quantity  of  the  combustible  to  be  raised.* 

The  coals  mined  in  this  province  are  consumed  almost  entirely  by  the 
inhabitants.     A  small  portion  is  exported  to  France,  by  the  Meuse. 

Through  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  ready  supply  of  coal  at  Nanmry  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery  there,  gives  constant  employment  to  five  thoosand 
workmen.    Namur  has  been  styled  the  Sheffield  of  Belgium. 

The  sole  colliery  establishment,  which  exists  in  the  province  of  Laxen^ 
bourg  (fourth  district)  has  only  been  in  activity  since  1840. 

THIRD  DIVISION— FIFTH,  SIXTH,  AND  SEVENTH  DISTRICTS. 

Pnmnees  of  Liege  and  Limbourg, —  The  Eastern  Divisum  or  Basm  ^ 

the  Meuse. 

This  coal-field  extends  through  this  province  thirty-three  miles ;  its  maxi- 
mum breadth  is  opposite  to  Liege,  where  it  is  nine  miles  wide. 

Before  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1831 ,  Belgium  possessed  several  mines  of 
coal  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  province  of  Limbourg;  but 
these  collieries  formed  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  Holland. 


Statistics 

of  the  Eastern  Coal-Jield. 

On  the  left 

Right  ba*k 

1838. 

1844. 

1845. 

bank  of 

of  the 

Tout. 

Total. 

TbUl. 

the  Meuse 

Meuse. 

MioM  or  concoMiont,  definite  and 

provinonal 

60 

66 

116 

119 

118 

Definitelj  conceded,    - 

33 

36 

}           116 

83 

ProTimonally  appropriated,  - 

27 

20 

89 

31 

PiU  in  activity  and  in  conttraction, 

64 

67 

116 

99 

114 

Working  minera, 

6,373 

4,276 

10,646 

9,661 

11,001 

Area  ofconceMioni,          hecUres, 

28,686 

89,721 

Filed  and  provisional,            acres, 

70,631 

1,187,181 

Coal  iBitracted ,                          to  n  s , 

740  408 

1,019,906 

Valoe  of  the  coal,                  fVsncs, 

10,316,082 

8,173,333 

Steam  Engines,  raising  &  drainage. 

90 

•       106 

106 

Horse  power  of  the  same,    - 

4.480 

6,843 

6,»l! 

Geol.  area  of  the  coal  (hectares, 
basin,                            (       acres, 

41,746 

103,161 

Mines  worked,                   hectaren. 

99 

78 

Not  worked,                       hectares, 

11 

37 

Piu  in  work,        -        -        .        - 

no 

98 

Not  in  work,         .        -        -        - 

18 

7 

The  coal  seams  are  exceedingly  numerous,  although  less  so  than  other 
parts  of  the  Belgian  coal-(ields.  Sixty-one  beds  occur  on  the  mountain  ol 
Saint  Giles.  On  the  subject  of  quality  it  has  been  remarked  that,  although 
there  is  no  position  in  this  remarkable  series,  where  the  best  coal  prevails, 
yet,  in  relation  to  individual  coal  seams,  as  in  almost  all  mines,  it  is  i 

*  lUa^^Tl  VI  Hoi^  1842. 
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that  the  middle  part,  and  the  bottom  of  the  t eiDS,  are  alvrajs  the  places  of 
the  best  coal,  and  that  the  upper  part  of  the  beds  is  almost  constantly  the 
poorest 

The  number  of  pits  at  work  in  this  district  in  1828,  was  100;  in  1835, 
87;  in  1838,  115;  and  in  1841,  138.  At  the  present  time  they  are  yet 
more  numerous.  The  mines,  just  without  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Lifffe, 
towards  Brussels,  are  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep.  The 
deepest  coal  pit,  that  of  L'Esperance,  at  Seraing,  in  this  profince,  is  1476 
feet  deep. 

There  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  respecting  the  quality  of  the  Bel- 
gian coal,  that  the  deeper  it  is  pursued  the  more  bituminous  it  becolnes. 

M.  Gennete  states  that  the  greater  or  less  thickness  of  stony  or  slaty 
strata,  interposing  between  the  coal  seams,  has  no  influence  upon  the  coal 
itself.  There  is  no  relation  or  affinity  with  the  different  depths  in  the  series 
from  whence  they  are  taken.  Thus,  in  the  lowest  veins,  as  well  as  in  those 
in  the  middle,  and  those  nearest  the  surface,  are  found  the  equal  gradations 
of  very  good,  of  middling,  and  of  bad  coals. 

One  of  the  heaviest  charges  on  coal  in  Belgiuni  is  the  scarcity  and  con- 
sequent high  price  of  the  timber  required  to  support  the  mine  workings. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  coal  in  this  field,  it  is  expensive,  as  Uie 
cost  of  raising  it  has  been  as  high  as  ten  francs  per  ton. 

The  produce  of  the  Liege  coal-field  is  mostly  consumed  in  the  district 
The  surplus  is  conveyed  to  France  and  Holland,  hitherto  almost  entirely  by 
the  navigation  of  the  Meuse ;  but  since  1836,  railroads  have  been  introduced, 
and  are  connected  with  several  collieries. 

By  the  official  reports,  it  is  shown  that  the  interior  consumption,  owing  to 
the  great  activity  given  to  industry,  particularly  that  of  the  metallurgic  arts, 
nearly  doubled  itself  between  1828  and  1838. 

The  production  of  coal  in  this  province  in  1845  was  25  per  cent  more 
than  that  of  1844. 

In  1842,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  workmen  were  employed  in  Liege 
and  the  neighbourhood  in  the  iron  works.  In  fact,  Liege  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Birmingham,  as  Namur  has  been  styled  the  Sheffield,  of  the  European 
continent.  As  an  instance  of  the  amount  of  one  department  of  manufacture 
in  Liege,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  four  years  previous  to  1859,  there 
were  manufactured  here, — 

Fowling  pieces,  551,609— Pistols,  276,795— Muskets,  202,201— Total, 
1,030,605. 

The  value  of  these  articles,  in  one  only  of  the  four  years,  was  estimated  at 
seven  millions  of  francs. 

The  number  of  cannon,  of  all  descriptions,  manufactured  at  Liege,  is 
astonishing.  In  1846,  one  establishment  produced  9,605;  another,  53,765 ; 
a  third,  17,948;  a  fourth,  1 1,548;  and  a  atlh,  above  10,000. 

The  great  iron  works  of  Seraing,  founded  by  Cockerill,  employ  day  and 
night  upwards  of  4200  persons,  and  extend  over  a  space  of  140  acres.  Of 
iron,  it  can  supply  about  13,000  tons  annually,  and  possesses  immense  coal 
mines.  It  contained,  in  1847,  twenty-seven  steam  engines,  of  1050  horse 
power,  six  high  furnaces,  and  vast  establishments,  of  all  kinds,  for  the 
manufacturing  of  iron.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  this  vast  concern,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  establishments  in  the  world.* 

*  London  Mining  Jonrntl,  Sept.  4,  1847. 
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SmaU  detached  Coed  Basins  in  Belgium, 

Province  of  JVamur. — Besides  the  coal-fields  already  described,  this  pro> 
f  ince  coDtaius  two  small  accessory  basins,  where  the  existence  of  coal  has 
been  recognized,  although  it  has  not  been  developed  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  establish  a  colliery. 

Provinu  of  Limbourg. — Here  are  three  little  isolated  coal  basins, — that 
of  Modave,  of  Theux,  and  of  Bende  et  Ocquier.  The  last  only  compriBes 
two  concessions  or  mines.  The  small  basin  of  Theux  has  only  received 
some  unsatisfactory  reconnoissances.* 

Present  condition  and  projects  of  the  Belgian  Coal  Mines. 

Mr.  Dunn's  recent  investigations  in  this  field  have  led  to  some  conclu- 
sions of  an  unexpected  nature ;  and  as  the  opinions  of  a  practical  authority 
are  entitled  to  consideration,  in  an  article  like  this,  we  cannot  close  this  sec- 
tion without  citing  them.  It  appears  that  this  writer  is  somewhat  unfav Dur- 
ably impressed  with  the  system  generally  adopted  for  the  extraction  of  the 
coal  within  this  deep  basin. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  laudable  pains  taken  by  the  goTemmeot 
in  the  education  of  mining  engineers,  and  the  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments exhibited  by  many  of  them,  in  the  publication  of  the  different  essays 
on  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  mines,  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  the 
result  of  ray  observation  is,  that  a  great  deficiency  exists  in  respect  to  safe 
and  economical  measures,  for  carrying  on  these  coal  mines ;  especially  in 
the  deep  mines  which  I  saw." 

The  reasons  which  have  led  to  this  conclusion  are  stated  at  some  length. 
He  adds : — **  I  have  been  induced  to  go  more  into  detail  upon  these  matten, 
since  I  perused  an  extract  from  a  report,  lately  made  by  the  engineer  in 
chief  of  the  mines  of  the  Borinage  and  of  the  basin  of  Charleroi,  Mon& 
Briavionne,  in  which  he  predicts,  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  coal 
mines  of  VVestern  Belgium  will  have  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  profitable 
working.  He  says,  that  the  mean  deepening  of  the  pits  has,  of  late  years, 
progre^ed  at  the  rate  of  fifieen  metres  [=49  feet,]  per  annum ;  and,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  works  have  attained  a  mean  depth  of  247  metres  [=194 
fathoms  or  810  feet]  in  the  district  west  of  Mons;  and  147  metres  [»dO 
fiithom8=482  feet]  in  those  of  the  centre  and  of  Charleroi.  Supposing 
that  these  workings  be  so  equalized  as  to  reach  altogether  to  the  depth 
which  they  would  seem  not  destined  to  exceed, — that  is,  500  metres  [»2tiS 
fathoms=>160d  feet], — they  would,  before  twenty  years,  have  arrived  at  this 
sta^e  everywhere ;  and  the  coal  [assuming  it  to  be  in  abundance  beyond  this 
limit,j  would  be  so  costly  and  difficult  of  extraction,  and  so  expensive,  as  to 
take  It  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  uses  of  this  day." 

*'  This  announcement,"  remarks  Mr.  Dunn,  "  comes  with  appalling  ibrce 
upon  the  numerous  joint-stock  companies,  which  were  establish^  in  1836-7, 
when  people  thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they  could  only  obtain  a  share 
in  these  concerns,  at  ever  so  exorbitant  a  rate." 

According  to  the  above  quoted  report  of  M.  Briavionne,  Belgium  is  tra- 
velling towards  a  momentous  crisis;  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  confirm  the 
writer's  opinion,  that,  according  to  the  present  plan  of  carrying  on  the  ool- 
heries,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  received  for  the  coals,  yet  that  coal 
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will  not  be  found  workable  to  profit,  below  the  depth  of  350 or  260  fathoms; 
inasmuch  as  the  deeper  they  go,  the  more  destructive  and  unmanageable 
will  be  the  eflfects  of  the  pressure."* 

By  the  official  investigations  made  by  the  government  mining  engineers, 
as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  coal  mines  of  Belgium,  the  basin  of  Mons 
is  not  expected  to  yield  aAer  another  century,  even  at  the  rate  of  the  pre- 
sent annual  extraction ;  and  as  the  fire-damp  is  so  general,  many  pita  will 
become  extinct  long  before  half,  or  even  a  quarter,  of  that  period.t 

At  the  present  period,  there  appears  to  be  no  relaxation  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness of  this  country.  Even  in  1846,  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  work* 
ing  of  the  Belgian  coal-fields.  The  discovery  of  several  very  considerable 
coal  seams,  of  excellent  quality,  was  then  announced,  and  some  new  con- 
cessions for  the  working  of  them  were  granted. 

Belgium  has  but  just  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  excessive  speculation, 
over  production,  and  the  sudden  establishment,  a  few  years  since,  of  a  vast 
number  of  companies  for  working  coal  mines,  before  adequate  markets 
could  be  established.  A  crowd  of  new  jpaen,  adventurers,  and  speculators, 
without  restraint,  suddenly  appeared ;  and  exposed  the  honest  producers  to 
ruin  by  the  rashness  of  these  ignorant  undertakers.  Formerly,  each  worked 
with  his  own  capital :  all  this  is  changed.  Agents,  having  but  little  per- 
sonal interest,  managed  the  afiairs  of  societies,  justly  named  anonymous. 
Economy  did  not  preside  in  the  formation  of  a  great  proportion  of  those 
companies.  They  constructed  superb  palaces :  they  founded  speculations 
upon  exorbitant  and  transitory  prices ;  and,  on  the  day  of  awakening,  they 
found  that  they  had  squandered  immense  capital ;  had  created  the  means  of 
considerable  production,  for  an  end  which  it  was  difficult  to  attain. 

During  the  years  1835  to  1838,  nominal  capitals,  to  the  amount  of  eight 
hundred  millions  of  francs,  [thirty-two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  millions,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,]  were  em- 
ployed in  establishing  companies,  either  anonymous  or  in  partnership;  and 
of  which  capital  not  less  than  fideen  millions  of  francs  were  actually  expended 
in  these  objects. 

Between  1830  and  1839,  nearly  four  millions  sterling  formed  the  capital 
of  new  associations,  which  established  themselves  in  Belgium,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  the  coal  mines4 

The  faults  that  England  committed  in  1824  and  1825,^  were,  ten  years 
later,  renewed  here.  These  errors  have  left  their  traces;  a  financial  and 
commercial  crises  yet  presses  upon  Belgium.!) 

Of  the  307  coal  establishments  which  Belgium  possesses,  [1843,]  eighty- 
three  have  been  acquired  since  about  ten  years,  by  anonymous  societies. 
The  relative  position  of  the  old  and  the  new  establishments,  in  1834,  was 

as  follows: 

Tons 
The  83  new  companies  produced  from  02  working  pits  or  collieries,  899371 
The  224  old  esub'ts  yielded  from  249  mines,  1^3,697 

"sTl  2,443,568 

*  View  of  the  coal  trade,  by  Mithiat  Dann,  1844,  p.  195. 

t  Mining  Journal  of  London,  Dec.  26,  1846. 

X  M.  Briavonne  *<  Sur  Tinduitric  de  la  Belgiqae,"  1839. 

^  In  1824,  and  the  first  months  of  1825,  the  Parliament  of  England  aathoriMd  the  fofB*- 
tion  of  276  companies,  whose  sggregate  nominal  capital  was  X174,114,060  ttsrliBf,— «r 
4,3/i2,S50,950  francs  =$842,712,000. 

II  Bulletin  de  la  Commission  centrale  de  8tatiatiqiiey  1849. 
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In  1838,  the  83  new  companies  produced  from  271  working  pils,  l^tdS^tXI 
The  224  old  societies  yielded  from  389  pits,  lfil74JM 

em  TODM,  V^M^l 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  sites  of  extraction,  during  these  last  yean, 
or  from  1834  to  1838,  is  much  more  perceptible  among  the  new  series  tbao 
in  the  old  establishments.  While  the  latter  increased  at  the  rate  of  fiftj-n 
per  cent,  the  former  advanced  their  points  of  production  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  per  cent 

To  the  foregoing  return  succeeds  another  period  of  six  yean,  from  183B 
to  1844: 

The  93  anonymous  societies,  "  societ^s  financieres,"  7*snf . 

extracted  from  257  pits  in  1840,      -  -  -  ljB44^,499 

"     225  "   in  1842,       -  -  -  2fi4lftM 

"     225  "   in  1844,      -  -  -  2,038,108 

The  219  ancient  companies  or  individual  mine  owners,* 

extracted  from  338  pits  in  1840,      ...  2,064^675 

"     345  «   in  1842,      -  -  -  2400,126 

"     312  "   in  1844,       -  -  .  2,419,136 

From  these  details  we  can  now  have  a  cl^rer  view  than  heretofore,  ef 
the  relative  advances  made  during  the  eleven  years,  from  1834  to  1644,  in 
the  number  of  collieries,  and  the  amount  of  coal  raised  respectively  by  these 
two  classes  of  proprietors. 

The  ancient  companies'  number  of  working  pits  in  1834,  249;  and  in 
1844,  312 ;  increase  25  per  cent 

The  new  associations'  number  of  working  pits  in  1834,  92,  and  in  1844, 
225;  increase  144  per  cent 

The  ancient  companies  raised  in  1834,  1,543,697  tons  of  coal;  and  in 
1844,  2,028,102  tons;  increase  31  per  cent 

The  new  societies  raised  in  1834,  899,871  tons  of  coal;  and  in  1844, 
2,419,138  tons;  increase  109  per  cent 

The  influence  of  capital  is  also  seen  in  regard  to  production.  While  the 
old  associations  increased  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  per  cent.,  the  anonymous 
societies  advanced  their  production,  in  the  same  term  of  years,  forty-two 
per  cent.t     We  have  no  means  of  pursuing  the  parallel  to  a  later  period. 

M.  Desmaisieres,  minister  of  public  works,  the  author  of  the  report  fixim 
which  we  have  so  freely  (juoled,  thus  concludes  this  branch  of  his  subject. 
"  Since  1838,  to  a  state  of  fictitious  prosperity,  has  succeeded  a  crisis  but 
too  real.  The  nation  has  expended  in  vain,  in  behalf  of  mineral  and  metal- 
lurgic  industry,  resources  which  might  have  been  better  employed;  but 
whatever  evils  may  have  befallen  the  adventurers,  they  have  had  the  effect 
of  benefiting  the  consumers. 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  respecting  the  operations  of  the 
past  years,  we  must  await  the  results  of  an  ulterior  experience.  We  have 
desired  only  to  prove  and  to  exhibit  a  great  characteristic  fact,  and  to  deduce 
from  it  the  approaching  consequences. 

Belgium  will  always  find  in  the  industrious  and  persevering  spirit  of  her 
population,  in  her  habits  of  economy,  in  the  riches  of  her  soil,  in  the  im- 
provement of  her  means  of  communication,  already  so  numerous,  the  elements 

•  Compte  rendu  de  1839-1844. 

t  Rapport  du  Roi.     Sutiatique  de  la  Belgique,  XL VII. 
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of  success  and  prosperity.  The  confidence  which  we  have  in  the  future 
iDust  not  make  us  conceal  the  imprudences  which  have  been  preyioualy 
committed.  The  situation  of  things,  as  revealed  by  the  details  of  this 
report,  can  only  be  that  of  a  people  advanced  in  industry.  We  are  now 
enabled  to  develope  our  forces  and  our  resources.  The  ftiture  is  (or  the 
workers." 

M.  A.  Visschers,  writing  at  a  later  period,  expresses  corresponding  opin- 
ions, and  considers  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  facilities  of  production  that 
are  necessary  to  Belgium,  as  outlets  for  her  coal  and  iron.  For  those  who, 
in  preceding  years,  had  favoured  the  false  movement  of  accelerated  produ<> 
tion,  without  an  adequate  market,  it  seems  as  if  they  had  entertained  but 
one  care— -that  of  realizing  the  finest  industrial  schemes.  They  troubled 
themselves  very  little  about  the  future. 

<*  An  industritl  of  this  epoque  naively  communicated  to  us  his  projects. 
When  we  asked  what  he  would  do  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  no  sale  for 
his  coal  ?  *  We  will  construct,'  said  he,  *  high  furnaces.'  But  if  you  could 
not  sell  your  pig  iron  T  *  We  will  fabricate  the  iron :  we  wiU  erect  workshops 
for  construction.'" 

It  was  the  skilful  mechanicians  who  held  this  language,  not  the  true 
economists.  The  greatest,  the  most  ingenious  of  these,  Mr.  J.  Cockerill,  is 
an  example.  There  was  no  enterprise  originated  in  which  he  did  not  con* 
ceive  himself  competent  to  bear  a  part.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he 
showed  us  the  list  of  the  industrial  establishments  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. This  list  numbered  seventy-two  undertakings,  all  created  upon  the 
grandest  scale.  This  man,  to  whose  memory  his  workmen  desire  to  erect 
a  statue,  has  perished,  like  all  men  of  genius,  by  the  abuse  of  his  principle. 

To  the  sounder  views  of  the  present  producers,  Mr.  Visschers  renders  due 
homage.  «  They  have  placed,  at  length,  the  question  of  production  upon 
its  true  basis.  They  endeavour  to  lower  their  costs :  they  limit  themselv et 
to  solicit  from  the  government  improverhents  in  the  interior  channels  of 
communication,  and  its  assistance  in  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  with 
neighbouring  people.  These  are  the  certain  pledges  of  success  for  the 
future.  The  market  now-a-days  belongs  to  those  who  work  the  best  and 
the  cheapest ;  outlets  (debouches)  increase  by  the  creation  of  new  avenues 
for  transportation,  particularly  the  railroads;  international  relations  are 
ameliorated;  barriers  are  lowered  before  reciprocity  of  interests. 

With  the  resources  which  the  soil  of  Belgium  presents,  we  ought  not  to 
despair  of  making  up  for  the  losses  of  the  past.  We  have  drawn  from  the 
history  of  preceding  years  a  confirmation  of  this  principle  in  political  economy, 
that  labour  is  the  sole  source  of  wealth.  To  the  efforts  of  the  intelligent, 
then,  we  look  for  repairing  the  evils  wliich  imprudence  has  occasioned."* 

A  synoptical  Tables  or  general  coup  cTctil  of  the  coal  districts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  exhibiting  the  number  and  areas  of  concessions,  the 
number  of  mines  and  pits  in  operation,  steam  engines  and  horse  power, 
working  miners,  quantity  of  coal  extracted,  average  quantity  raised  annually 
by  each  miner,  average  wages  of  each  miner,  value  of  the  coal  at  the  pit's 
mouth,  greatest  depth  of  coal  mines,  average  depth  of  coal  mines;  chiefly 
prepared  from  the  ''  Rapport  au  Roi,"  published  in  1842  by  the  minister  of 
public  works,  and  from  the  "Compte  rendu  de  1839-1844,"  recently  pab- 
Ibhed. 

*  De  PeUt  actuel  de  Peiploitttioa  min^nle  otde  I'indoftrle  Betallorgiqii*  ts  B#lgk|M* 
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Concessions,  Jized  and  provisionary. — "  Attrihuie  provisoiremeni." — ^The 
ancient  custom  in  Belgium,  as  explained  in  the  "Statistical  Bulletin"  of 
1S43,  was  to  limit  the  number  of  coal  seams  (to  be  worked)  in  the  leases. 
Different  lettings  took  place  within  the  same  area;  each  company,  in  turn, 
being  empowered  to  sink  through  the  other's  concessions,  in  order  to  reach 
its  own.  This  state  of  things  has  always  occasioned  great  inconTeoience 
and  confusion.  The  government  desires  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  it  cannot 
do  so  effectually,  so  long  as  the  existing  leases  are  in  force  and  unexpired. 

Royalty  Rents  on  the  Coal  and  MetaUurgic  Mines, — ^Thelaw  of  the  24th 
of  April,  1810,  fixed  the  principle  as  follows : — 1st  A  fixed,  or  sle^mg 
rent,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  coal  leased,  or  promised  to  be  leased, 
and  is  regulated  accordingly,  from  time  to  time.  2d.  A  proportional  reni^ 
[redevance,]  is  fixed  annually  by  government,  which  rent  is  levied,  not 
exceeding  five  per  cent.,  upon  the  net  produce  of  the  mine.  The  mode  of 
taking  such  amount  is  regulated  by  an  imperial  decree  of  the  6th  of  May, 
161 1.  Subsequently  to  the  year  1823,  the  tonnage  rent  had  been  fixed  at 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  net  produce  of  the  mines. 

Since  1834,  there  has  been  comprised  in  this  account,  the  sum  which  is 
annually  paid  by  the  society  of  the  VieUe  Montagne,  amounting  to  7500 
francs.* 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  periodical  amount  of  these 
rents : 


MeUllurgic  Minai. 

Coal  HinM. 

Ye«ri. 

Filed  Rent*. 

Proportion  ind  Filed  Rent*. 

1823 

14,244  >. 

99,9 19yr. 

1830 

17,896 

96,146 

1835 

16,701 

61,678 

1833 

15,761 

170^71 

1840 

15,910 

141,040 

1942 

16,129 

145,669 

1844 

14,107 

107,637 

Previously  to  this  epoch,  the  laws,  enacted  in  1816  and  1819,  had  estab- 
lished an  excise  impost  [droit  d'accise]  upon  coal.  The  suppression  of 
this  tax  was  regarded  as  a  benefit  by  the  explorers  of  mines. 


*  Rapport  ta  Roi,  Mines,  UatiiM  miaenJosiqaei,  Machiaei  II  v%^utf\^^^^«^\^V 
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Prepared  Fueh-^ln  Flanders,  and  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  particu- 
larly in  the  duchies  of  Joiiers  and  Bergens,  where  coals  are  in  use  as  fuel, 
they  are  commonly  prepared  by  pounding  the  pieces  to  powder,  and  mixing 
them  up  with  an  equal  quantity  of  clay.  The  mass  is  kneaded  together  into 
cakes,  which,  after  being  well  dried,  are  kept  dry  for  use.  Precisely  the 
same  process  is  now  adopted  in  South  AVales,  where  it  has  been  in  oae 
from  time  immemorial,  as  it  also  has  been  similarly  employed  in  China. 

It  has  been  found  by  long  experience,  that  the  expense  attending  thii 
preparation  is  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  the  fuel.  The  pulfer> 
ized  coals,  thus  mixed  with  clay,  not  only  bum  longer,  but  give  much  more 
heat,  than  when  they  are  burned  in  their  crude  state. 

It  will  doubtless  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have  not  considered 
the  subject  with  some  attention,  that  the  quantity  of  heat,  produced  in  the 
combustion  of  any  given  quantity  of  coal,  should  be  increased  by  mtxing 
those  coals  with  clay,  mud,  or  ooze,  which  are  obviously  incombitstible 
bodies,  but  the  fact  is  certain.* 

Peai, — This  vegetable  substance  is  of  great  value  as  a  cheap  fiid  for  the 
poorer  classes,  and  abounds  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  thoM 

Erts  of  it  which  are  most  remote  from  coal.  However,  in  this  instance, 
^Igium,  which  is  so  productive  in  the  mineral  combustible,  b  less  bouu- 
tifuiJv  supplied  with  peat,  its  substitute,  than  is  her  neighbour,  Holland, 
which  possesses  no  coal  mines.  Thus  have  the  giAs  of  nature  been  impu^ 
tfilly  distributed ;  for  it  is  a  fortunate  provision  of  Providence  that  tboae 
tiorthern  and  temperate  regions  to  which  coal  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
denied,  seem  best  fitted  for  the  production  of  those  aquatic  plants  which 
contribute  to  form  turf  or  peat;  and  as  fuel  in  those  regions  is  indispenaablc 
lo  man — is  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  his  life-^the  absence  of  mineral 
coal  is,  in  great  measure  compensated  for,  by  the  abundant  and  reprodm^ 
tive  supply  of  a  vegetable  fuel  whose  useful  and  multiianous  propertici  art 
every  day  becoming  more  apparent. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add  here,  that  animal  remains,  possessing  con* 
■iderable  interest,  are  occasionally  extracted  from  the  turbaries  of  Belgiom. 
A  jaw  of  a  dog  was  found  not  long  ago,  at  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  which  H. 
Pod,  to  whom  this  relique  was  committed  for  examination, (recognized  u 
belonging  to  the  variety  known  as  the  Esquimaux  dog.t 

Clauds  of  Belgium. — The  total  length  of  navigation  by  the  twenty-two 
finished  canals,  is  286  English  miles ;  and  other  lines  are  in  progress.  All 
these  are,  for  the  most  part,  supported  by  the  transportation  of  coal  and  iron. 
The  tolls  upon  them  are  reasonable ;  the  works  are  carefully  maintained, 
and,  consequently,  they  yield  great  service  to  the  country. 

Navigable  Rivers,  in  1846,  598  miles ;  hence  there  is  a  total  extent  of 
inland  navigation  of  884  English  miles. 

Rmlroads, — Nothing  has  had  so  beneficial  an  effect  on  the  Belgian  coal 
trade  as  the  establishment  of  railroads,  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  ^t, 
'*  Belgium  is  the  first  State  in  Europe  in  which  a  general  system  of  railways 
has  been  planned  and  executed  by  the  government  at  the  public  cost ;  and, 
certainly,  it  is  an  honourable  distinction  to  have  given  the  first  example  of 
such  a  national  and  systematic  provision  of  the  means  of  rapid  communica- 
yon."t 

The  number  of  railroads  now  in  progress  and  projected,  added  to  those 

*  Grty*s  Operetite  Chemiit.       t  Bolletin  de  It  Soci^t^  G^ologiqoe  d«  Fra»e«,  toaa  X. 
p.  JJS,  m.  X  McCuUocb's  Sdgiui« 
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already  in  operation,  is  really  extraordinary.  No  country  in  the  world,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  will  possess  so  many  miles  of  railway  as  Belgium* 
All  this  result  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  those  fast  depositories  of^coal 
and  iron  within  her  boundaries. 

In  1842,  there  were  in  operation,  in  this  kingdom,  282  miles  of  railway ; 
the  average  cost  of  constructing  which  was  ;f  12,120  sterling,  or  $58,600 
per  mile,  which  is  less  than  half  the  average  cost  of  railways  in  England, 
and  more  than  double  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  completed  railroads  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  there  had  been  constructed,  in  this  country, 
seven  railways,  whose  aggregate  length  was  386^  English  miles,  at  a  cost 
of  .£5,789,872  sterling,  or  $28,022,980,  averaging  ^16,600a$80,344  per 
mile. 

In  Great  Britain  the  average  cost  of  1900  miles  of  railroad,  up  to  1846, 
was  ;^34,7 10= $168,000,  while  the  4,865  miles  completed  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  them  single  tracks  only,  cost  ;f5,564B $25,932  per  mile. 

Steam  Engines, — The  first  pump,  worked  through  the  agency  of  fire,  was 
established  at  Liege,  about  the  year  1723. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Charleroy  this  improved  system  was  introduced 
in  1725— an  epoch  which  was  distinguished  by  the  establishment,  at  I^de- 
linsart,  of  the  first  steam  engine,  by  a  Liegeois,  named  Mathew  Misonoe. 
In  the  district  of  Mons,  the  first  steam  engine  was  erected  about  the  year 
1734. 

The  first  machine,  for  the  double  purpose  of  drainage  and  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  coal,  was  erected  in  the  province  of  Liege,  in  1810,  at  the  colliery 
of  Plomterie;  but  in  the  province  of  Hainault  engines  of  this  description 
were  in  activity  as  early  as  1807.* 

In  France,  the  first  steam  machine,  which  was  employed  for  draining  a 
coal  mine,  was  erected  in  1749,  at  Litry ;  and  it  was  in  the  same  mine,  in 
the  year  1810,  that  they  employed,  for  the  first  time,  steam  power  to  raise 
the  coal. 

In  1839,  the  number  of  steam  engines  employed  in  the  Belgian  collieries 
was — 

No.  of        Hor»e 

EBgioes.      power. 

In  the  extraction,  or  raising  the  coal  to  the  surface,  $W)6  of    6846 

In  draining,  and  pumping  the  mines,  102         8636 

In  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  8  128 

Total  in  1839,  876  -  15,604 

Total  in  1844,  503 «-  23,003 

In  1840,  the  total  number  of  steam  engines  in  all  Belgium, 

engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  navigation,  was    1 ,049  ■■  26,056 

In  1844,  the  number  had  increased  to  1,448      37,370 

r  .  1      ^       .u  1      1  Hn  ^840,     122        6,053 

Locomotives  employed  on  the  national  railways,  <  .     ig44      iaq       7.955 

Steamboats       "  "  {  In  1844,       10  891 

Caisses  de  Secours, — Provident  Institutions,  Relief  funds,  Caisses  de 

f>revoyance,  also  mining  accidents  and  casualties,  in  Belgium,  are  treated  at 
ength  in  a  preliminary  chapter. 

*  Bulletin  de  CommiMion  Butittlqae,  Roymnmede  Belfiqne,  1849. 
t  Compte  rendu  de  1838,  1844. 
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0/1844. 


No.  of 

boa 

Woffka. 

•imL 

LMd. 

OofHT. 

«^ 

Ataa. 

— 

Hdnanlt, 

Namur* 

Lnxeinboiijgy 

BnSanty 

Total,  399 

100 
71 
91 
69 
10 

1 
1 

1 

9 

1 

8 

4 
1 

6 

1 

1 

974 

9 

4 

19 

6 

1 

99 

MeiaMferoKS  Muui,  ekkfy  Iram  Ore, — ^There  are  a  few  miiiee  of  kad, 
pjritea,  and  mangaoeae  in  tKe  Belgian  prof  incai»  but  iron  ore  k  abote  all. 
distributed  in  the  greateet  profusion.  It  it  contained  in  great  depoait%  ia 
the  form  of  basins,  and  also  in  the  state  of  immense  pipes  or  fiumch  in 
Kmestone— other  sccumulations  till  caTities  and  depressiona  in  the  oolitic 
limestone,  and  elsewhere  occur  in  great  veins.  These  minerals  fiiraiah  aU 
the  varieties  of  the  best  or  strong  iron.  In  general,  they  are  treated  with 
charcoal,  but  in  some  localities  mineral  coke  is  employed,  espeoiallj  all  the 
recentlj  erected  high  furnaces. 

The  oxides  and  hydrates  of  iron  have  fi>r  some  years  been  woriced  in 
several  communes  on  the  north  of  the  province  of  Namur  and  Lozembttigi 
In  Hainault,  the  workings  of  iron  ore  are  |iot  very  important,  and  then 
are  no  other  minerals  mined.  In  Liege,  there  are  mmes  of  iron  ore  and  some 
of  sine  or  calamine.  Iron  ore  does  not  accompany  the  coal  measaroa,  bere^ 
but  forms  separate  bands  and  extensive  deposits,  towards  the  Meuae,  and 
extending  to  the  Prussian  frontier. 

Tables  of  the  working  of  the  metalliferous  mines  in  Belgium,  as  relates  to 
iron  ore. 


DIviatoa*. 

No.  of  pla««i  ar 
axtnct.  of  Iron  ore. 

Conun.  for 
Ironmlnci 

Ar«t  orCone«»toiii 
In  Hpctirei. 

rmaiber  of  workncB 
ehltSi  in  in)4. 

1830. 

tS38. 

l«M, 

iHa.|isJ4. 

JI3S8. 

1843. 

lew.    1  J8W,  1    lesi.    I  lUL 

Hainault, 

Namur, 

Liege, 

Total, 

121 

1,061 

144 

rs 

569 
156 

72 

428 

88 

2 
16 

2 
16 

2*559 
35,685 
H,977 

2,559 
30,337 
12,159 

2,559     624]     190       S7$ 

30,630  3,213    t,3 IS     1,348 

1,067^     704     1,187 

1,326 

740 

5S@ 

4,804 1 2,1 42  \%nm 

IllTkkllU, 

Tom  (>f  Iron  on  axtrKctad. 

furhatci. 

tat  iron. 

pnwir. 

Wax  HHh 
in  iB«tfe». 

Mema 

4«ptfc. 

ISStt.     '.     18M. 

1&14. 

1833.  1814.  1830 

lAU. 

IS39. 

1N4. 

IS«..1#M. 

1899. 

IM. 

Hiinftult, 
Cfaniiir, 

TotaJ, 

39,981  1    35,700 

&2S,9^,  113,431 

fiS,049  1    43,846 

30,137  1  34 
163,&54  1  83 

31,286;  sa 

12 
26 
11 

5 

1 

9 

3 

70 
3 

309 
67 

^ 

33 

7 

S7 

S3fl^55    192,977    214,377  |139  |  49  \ 

1 

The  reduction  in  the  last  year's  produce  arose  from  the  excessive  supply 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  the  consequent  encumbering  of  the  maga- 
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zines.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  a  superabundant  supply.  Metallnrgic 
industry,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  excess  of  production  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  consumers,  suffered  a  reaction,  the  effects  of  which  were  con- 
siderable losses  during  the  five  succeeding  years.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  this  epoch  of  over  production  and  speculation,  and  to  its  injurious  influ- 
ence and  results,  when  treating  on  the  subject  of  coal.  Little  more  than 
one  half  the  workmen  were  employed  this  year. 

In  1838,  out  of  the  270  minerallurgic  establishments  in  the  kingdom,  221 
were  for  the  treatment  and  the  preparation  of  iron,  of  which  number  139 
were  high  furnaces.  Through  the  pressure  of  the  times,  alluded  to,  several 
high  furnaces  were  put  out,  and  in  1841,  8  high  coke-furnaces  alone,  out  of 
16,  were  in  operation  in  the  province  of  Liege.* 

In  1830  the  first  high  furnace  was  erected  in  Charleroi,  for  the  smelting 
of  iron.  Seven  years  after,  1837,  there  were  25  coke-furnaces  in  action, 
producing  annually  75,000  tons  of  metal. 

On  the  termination  of  its  union  with  France,  Belgium  possessed  89  high 
furnaces,  124  forges,  and  80  other  iron  works. 


The  coke  furnaces  in  Hainault  produced  of  pig  iron,  in  1839 

1844 

1845 

«  *'  estimated,     1846 


Tons. 

30,583t 

41,956 

58,135 

114,000 


The  condition  of  the  iron  esublishments  in  Belgium,  in  1838  and  1844, 
was  as  reported  below. 


Active. 

Inae- 
ilTe. 

Toul. 

ActiTe. 

Toni.         Tone.       Toni. 

In  1838,  high  furnaces, 
**      foundries, 
**      fineries, 
'*      affinaries, 
"      forge  hammers, 
"      Other  machines. 

Total, 

69 
212 

41 

36 

139 
47 
17 
256 
131 
263 

49 
113 

106,878 

46,913 

153,791 

863 

1 

In  1842  there  were  only  58  blast  furnaces  in  Belgium.  Of  these,  38  had 
been  out  of  blast  for  three  years  ;  and  of  the  remaining  twenty,  not  one  was 
paying  a  dividend  to  the  shareholders.  There  was  not  a  single  furnace  at 
work  with  the  hot  blast ;  and  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  ton  of  forge  pig 
could  be  produced,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  was  £2  I  As. 
sterling  =  $18,004  The  make  of  iron  this  year  was  121,000  tons,^  and 
advanced  to  150,000  tons  in  1845. 

The  demand  for  iron  has,  however,  of  late  years,  been  much  on  the  in- 
crease ;  not  only  for  the  home  consumption,  in  consequence  of  the  progress 
of  railways,  from  one  end  of  Belgium  to  the  other,  but  for  supplying  numer- 
ous railways  in  France.  Hundreds  of  furnaces  are  now  (1847)  in  blast, 
where  twelve  years  ago  not  one  was  seen,  and  the  others  were  abandoned. 

•  Rapport  au  Roi,  1S43,  LXVII.  and  p.  236. 

t  Report  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway  Companj,  JnlyS,  1846. 

t  Correspondent  of  the  Mining  Jottrntl,  London,  184i3. 

^  Traits  de  fabiioation  de  U  Foot«  et  du  Fer,  1840,  p.  im&« 
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The  following  table  sufficiently  indicates  the  periodical  condition  of  tfit 
iron  trade  in  one  department,  during  the  eventful  periods,  of  wkich  we  bif* 
been  speaking. 


Statement  of  Belgian  Iron  exported  to  France* 

Tears. 

Tom. 

Yean. 

TODI. 

Teara. 

TMw. 

Tmis. 

VMS. 

1821 
1824 
1827 
1828 

3,200 
3,400 
3,587 
3,800 

1830 
1832 
1834 
1836 

2,934 
3,178 
3,845 
9,303 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

3,678 
3,100 
5,085 
9,029 

1843 
1843 

1844 

19,543 
31^91 
31,387 

The  price  of  iron  has,  in  consequence  of  this  favourable  change  and  its 
enlarged  demand,  increased  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  at  least  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  although  there  were,  in  1846,  more  than  five 
times  the  number  of^  furnaces  at  work  than  formerly.* 

The  home  consumption  of  iron,  in  1845,  was  120,000. 

The  exportation  of  unwrougiit  cast  iron  during  the  first  6  months  of  1845 
was  19,000  tons ;  the  first  0  months  of  1846,  33,000  tons. 

The  greater  part  of  this  was  sent  to  Germany  and  France.t 

To  the  foregoing  statistics  of  exportation  we  have  to  add  the  following* 
showing  the  relative  value  of  the  exportation  of  iron  from  England  and 
Belgium. 


Exports  of  iron  for  the  year  1845 

"  «  1846 

Exports  of  machinery,  1845 

1846 


England. 

87,500,000 

104,000,000 

22,500,000 

29,000,000 


BelgioB. 

11,400,000 

13,500,000 

5,000,000 

4,000,000 


In  1846,  Messrs.  Sopwith  and  Smith,  civil  engineers,  reported  on  the 
mineralogical  capabilities  of  tlie  dislrici  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse, 
and  upon  the  appareiidy  exhaustless  deposits  of  iron  ore,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  iron  mines  at  Couvin,  near  the  frontier  of  France.  They 
state  that  the  limestone  formation  of  that  district  contains  vast  deposits  of 
iron  ore,  in  pockets  or  funnel-shaped  cavities,  which  admit  of  being  worked 
with  great  facility,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  surface. 

These  deposits  of  iron  ore  extend  upwards  of  seventy  miles,  in  an  east 
and  west  direction.  For  some  years,  the  iron  works  of  this  region  have  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  inactivity,  arising  from  the  commercial  embarrassments 
of  1S38  and  1839,  which  caused  so  much  loss  and  interruption  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  Belgium.  From  these  great 
and  ruinous  causes  of  depression,  matiy  of  tliese  works  never  revived — others 
in  time,  began  slowly,  and  under  great  disadvantages,  to  resume  opera- 
tions. The  most  apparent  of  these  ditliculties  was  the  want  of  capital ;  but, 
it  is  stated,  the  iron  works  are  now  almost  without  exception,  doing  well. 

We  infer  that  English  capital,  to  a  large  extent,  is  now  brought  to  bear 
on  the  mineral  resources  of  this  quarter. 

The  spirit  of  mining  enterprise  is  again  in  great  and  successful  activity 
in  Belgium,  arising  from  the  great  demand  for  coal  and  iron,  from  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Among  others,  a  French  company,  called  the 
"  Societe  des  Charbonages  Beiges"  headed  by  Baron  Rothschild,  in  1846, 


•  Mining  Journal,  Feb.  21,  1846. 

t  Report  of  the  Belgian  gofernment,  in  1846. 
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obtained  a  royal  ordinance,  creating  it  a  Socidtd  anonyme.  The  objects  of 
the  company  are  the  acquisition  of  coal  pits,  mines,  railroads,  and  iron 
furnaces  in  Belgium ;  the  charter  to  exist  for  99  years,  with  a  capital  of  fifteen 
millions  of  francs.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will  exercise  great  influence  on 
the  coal  trade,  by  increasing  its  supplies,  and  finding  it  new  markets,  particu- 
larly France,  through  the  means  of  the  great  northern  railroad  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  parties.* 

At  the  commencement  of  1847,  mining  enterprise  in  Belgium  was  never 
known  to  be  in  so  flourishing  a  state. 

Amonff  other  establishments  none  are  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  the  iron 
works  of  Serain£,  near  Liege.  Here  are  4200  men  constantly  employed 
night  and  day.  Eleven  steam  engines,  with  an  aggregate  force  of  500  horse 
power,  are  in  constant  operation.  The  annual  supply  of  iron  ore  to  the 
furnace  is  53,572  tons,  and  the  produce  of  the  rough  metal,  before  manu- 
facture, is  estimated  at  1,000^000  pounds  sterling. 


Paria  CorreapondMit  of  th«  Mining  Joonitl,  May  S3,  1846. 
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PEU88IAN  8T8TEM  OF  CURRENCY^  WKIGHT8  AND  MBASOftBS. 

Prussiam  Qarrmcjf. 

1  Frederick  single  gold  dactt,^  93.97},  United  Sutet. 

I  Thaler  or  Prussian  Ris-dollar,  3.711  firanos,  i^  8f.  Engliah  cmrMt 
talae,  which  is  divided  into  30  silbergros,  and  each  sUbergroa  into  IS 
pfennigs. 

Par  falae  of  £i  English  in  London,  6  dolls.  37  s.  gr.,  and  of  1  Pmanan 
doUar  -  2s.  0^ 

£i  English  »  5  thalers,  15  gros. 

10  Florins  -  I65.  8d. 

1  Florin  »  20  pence,  or  Is.  Sd.  English,  »  M.40  United  States. 

1  Pfennig,  M  l-12th  of  1  silbergros,  »  0.0103  franc 

1  Silbergros,  [silver  groschen,]  »  1.196i.  English. 

Weights. 

The  Prussian  tonne  of  coal,  6lc,,  a  4  quintals,  or  centners,  or  schelleb, 
of  about  1 10  lbs.  =  11 3.38  lbs.  avoir.,  therefore  there  are  nearly  5  Pmsaian 
tonnes  to  I  English  ton  ;  4  schefiels  of  6§  bushels  each. 

1  Lain  of  coal,  =  1000  lbs. 

1  Berlin  schefiel,  or  quintal  of  coal  weighs  generally  110  lbs.  ta  113.3 
lbs.  English,  «  51.58  kilog.,  =  54.94  litres. 

1  German  tonne,  =  1000  kilog.,  =  10  metrical  quintals,  a  20  centimes. 

1  Prussian  quintal,  »  55.44  kilog.,  =  121.98  lbs.  English.  18.2  quin- 
tals 1  ton  English. 

The  Prussian  livre,  =  0.47  kilog.,  is  divided  into  32  laths. 

1  Foudre,=:  30  centners  of  110  lbs.,  =  3300  lbs.,  a  1^  tons,  nearly. 

100  lbs.  Cologne,  =  103  lbs.  avoir.  English. 

]  16  lbs.  Cologne,  a  1  quintal.    The  quintal  of  the  Rhine,  bb  50  kilog. 

1  centner,  or  quintal,  of  110  lbs.,  Cologne  weight,  a  51.6  kilog.,  a 
113.38  lbs.  avoir. 

JUeasure  of  Capacity, 

The  Prussian  coal  measure  called  a  schefiel,  or  boisseau,  is  a  fraction  less 
than  1}  Imperial  English  bushel:  about  20  of  these  will  weigh  one  ton. 

4  Schefiels,  s=  1  Prussian  tonne,  =  54.943  litres. 

1  Berlin  schefiel,=  3,180  English  cubic  inches,  a  1,479  English  bush- 
els, a  52,107  Fr.  litres. 

1  English  Imperial  bushel,  a  2,150  English  cubic  inches. 

1  Last  of  wood,  a  75  cubic  feet  Prussian,  a  2.32  cubic  French  metres. 

1  Corde  of  wood,  a  3.34  steres,  =  1  klafier. 
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Measures  of  Area, 

1  Prussian  mor gen,  =  3053  square  yards  English,  =  1.52  English  Impe- 
rial acres. 

15,853  Morgens,=  10  English  acres. 

Measures  of  Length. 

1  Rhenish  foot,  legal  measure  in  Prussia,  =  0.314  metres  French. 
1  Berlin  foot,  =  12.19  English  inches,  =  3.097  decimetres. 
1  Prussian  lactre  or  lachter,  =  1,884  metres,  «=>  6.17  feet  English.    6 
Rhenish  feet,  =  2.09  metres. 

1  Square  lachter,  =  4,378  metres. 

1  German  mile,  =  7.4089  kilometers,  =  4.6  miles  English. 

Saxony  Money, 

1  Rix-dollar,  =  23  groschen,  =  228  pfennigs,  =  35.  sterling. 

£\  Sterling,  =  6  rix-dollars  and  13f  gros. 

1  Convention  dollar,  =  32  groschen,  =  45.  l^d.  English. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Coal  in  Saxony  is  computed  commonly  by  the  bushel  or  schefiel. 

The  Saxon  boisseau,  or  scheffel,  =  1.743  hectolitre,  =  3.045  bashels 
English,  which  is  about  9.21  bushels  to  1  ton. 

100  Dresden  scheffels  are  equivalent  to  195  of  Berlin. 

1  Saxon  scheffel,  therefore,  is  =  2.884  English  bushels,  and 

10  scheffels  are  equal  to  1  ton  English. 

1  Last  of  coals  is  about  6000  lbs.  weight,  but  is  seldom  used;  =  2}  tons 
English. 


GERMAN  ASSOCIATION,  OR  DEUTCHE  ZOLLVEREIN. 

L* Association  Allemagne,  Customhouse  League,  or  Prussian  Union. 

The  German  Association  has,  during  the  thirteen  years  from  its  com' 
mencement  in  1834,  to  1847,  inclusive,  published  official  statements  of  the 
general  movement  of  merchandize  and  produce  within  its  limits.  We  in- 
troduce from  these  documents  the  results  as  regards  mineral  coal.  The  re- 
turns to  which  we  have  alluded  do  not  make  known  the  values  of  this  trade. 
This  omission  has  been  supplied,  approximately,  in  the  Documens  sur  It 
commerce  exterieur,  published  by  the  department  of  commerce,  of  France.* 

With  relation  to  the  statistical  tables  published  under  this  sanction,  it  is 
remarked  that  the  most  important  division  of  merchandize  imported  by  the 
association  is  that  of  industrial  matters,  in  the  rough  state,  to  the  value  of 
325  millions  of  francs;  and  that  the  most  considerable  of  the  exports,  is  the 
class  of  manufactured  articles,  to  the  extent  of  319  millions.  This  state- 
ment is  the  mean  annual  amount  during  the  period  from  1S37  to  1841. 
In  1843,  the  total  value  of  the  exchanges  was  estimated  at  1400  millioDfl  of 
francs;  of  which  the  operations  by  sea,  via  the  ports  of  Prussia,  were  about 
300  millions. 

^  Docamens  sur  le  commerce  eit^riear.    Falta  coi&m«iCAi«t^l^>flfl«\^A^       v 
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Of  the  article  coal,  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase ;  testifying  to 
the  progress  of  die  Prussian  manufactures  and  working  esublishmenta. 

ComMtreial  manement  of  Coals  in  the  States  of  ike  German 

Zoffverein.^ 


YeAra. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

In  Transit. 

TMal 
moTement  of 

8nf  1Mb  lODii. 

Englisii  toot. 

Eogliah  toni. 

For  further  detuls, 

1834 

60,860 

SI  8,4 10 

3,460 

283,760 

1836 

69,370 

372,780 

4,070 

346,220 

see  the  Table  oiexpmrt' 

1838 

99,620 

376,960 

5,250 

481,830 

atiim  of  coel  from  Oa 

1840 

176,110 

318,660 

3,250 

528,020 

Rhenish  proTinoes  of 

184d 

187,«60 

375,450 

4,360 

667,060 

Pnisshu 

1843 

251,560 

349,150 

5,190 

605,900 

At  the  close  of  1843,  the  ZolWerein  counted  ten  years  of  ezbtCDce.  To 
1834,  it  commenced  with  a  population  of  23,478,120  inhabitants.  In  1843, 
it  numbered  27,623,818  inhabitants,  and  the  following  countries: 


KinfdoDu  and  ProT*t 


Grand  Dachiea. 


DachieB. 


PrInciimllUea. 


l< 


Braodenbourg. 
I^oT.  Sileaia. 
ProT.  Sazonj. 
WeatpaJia. 
BaaJElhio. 
Pome  ran  ia. 
East  Pruaaia. 
Bavaria, 

3.  Wartembourg, 

4.  Saiony, 


Badeo. 

Heaae  Darmstadt. 

Mecklenbcrg 

Schweriu. 
Luzemburg. 
Klectnnitc  of  Heaae. 
Frankfort,  free  city. 


Naaaau.  17.  Scbvasburg. 

Saie  Altenboarg,  18.  Reon. 
Saie  Weimar.  119.  ADhalU 
Saie  Meiaiogen.  ,20.  UoheaioUsn. 
Saie  Coboarg.        2 1 .  Waldeck. 


Brunswick. 


SS.He 


I  Homboirg. 


The  foundations  of  the  alliance  were  laid  in  1818.  "Next  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Prussian  government  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education,  their 
efforts  to  introduce  a  free  commercial  system  into  Germany,  constitute  their 
best  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  their  own  subjects  and  of  the 
world.^'t 


Table  of  Coal  imported  from  Circat  Hritain  into  tho 
Gerinuii  Htutea.  and  llariiie  Tow  tin. 


Exported  from  Prutaia,  &c.,  into 
France. 


Y«Ar«. 

1832 
1835 
1836 


Tons.  I  Yi-ara. 


44,023  1S37 

52,142  1«3S 

66,055  1S39 

62,905  1S40 


Tons.  I  Years . 


75,785 
S9,70l 
116,678 
121,391 


1S41 
1M4 
1S45 


Tons.  :  Years. 


173,437  1831 
171,8651  1832 
227,539  1834 


I 


Tons. 


2,649 
2,566 
14,844 


Years. 


1836 
1841 
1842 


Tons. 

15,271 
167,950 
169,610 


The  Custom-house  quintal  of  the  association,  since  1840,  is  50  kilo- 
grammes, =  110  lbs.;  in  1839  was  51. 41  kilogrammes. 
r  A  load  or  last  of  wood,  =  80  cubic  feet. 
Dantzic,   •<  A  last  of  grain,  30  hectolitres,  =  85  bushels,  :=  2.66  tons. 

(^The  last  of  coal,  weighing  about  0000  lbs. 
The  Royal    Tariff  of  the  Prussian  States,  and  of  the  German  Cuatoro- 
house  Union,  fixes  on  coal  \l  gros,  =  2.8</.  per  quintal  of  1 10  lbs.  English, 
=  about  55.  1A(/.  per  ton,  duty  on  importation,  by  the  Prussian  frontier  and 
by  the  Elbe. 

^  Moafement  Commercial  sur  I'exposition  de  Berlin,  1845. 

t  McCuUoch. — Dictionary  of  Commerce,  supp.  p.  62.     Ferrier  et  Man,  1845. 
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There  is  do  duty  on  exported  cotla. 

For  the  convenience  of  all  the  contracting  states,  it  was  agreed  that  fron 
the  Ist  January,  1839,  a  coin  should  be  struck,  under  the  oame  of  the  mo- 
ney of  the  association ;  of  the  legal  value  of  2  thalers,  or  31  florins,  to  be 
current  throughout  all  the  states  of  the  association.* 

**  The  declared  principle  of  the  league,  namely,  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial union  of  the  German  States,  is  not  only  one  to  which  no  ibreigB  power 
has  any  right  to  object,  but  is  excellent  in  itself;  and  is,  in  fact,  the  estate 
lishment  of  free  trade  among  the  associated  states.  The  numerous  custom- 
houses which  impeded  the  internal  traffic  of  Germany  have  been  abolished; 
an  enormous  expense  previously  incurred,  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling, 
has  been  saved ;  and  smuggling  itself,  with  all  its  imoK>ral  consequences, 
has,  so  far,  been  put  a  stop  to.  The  traveller  passes  .without  interruption, 
from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  those  of  Russia ;  from  Switzerland  to  the 
North  Sea.  The  free  interchange  of  commodities  promotes,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  improvement  of  communications,  the  interchange  of  ideas, 
and  the  difiusion  of  knowledge.  The  roads  are  amended ;  railways  arc 
constructed ;  the  rivers  are  opened  to  steam  navigation.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  Zollverein  has  thus  removed  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  gen- 
eral'civilization  and  comfort;  and  has,  in  so  far,  been  highly  benefioid  to 
the  German  people.'*t 

M.  Goldenberg  has  made  a  report,  addressed  to  the  minister  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  of  France,  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  products  of 
German  industry,  opened  at  Berlin,  the  15th  August,  1844,  and  also  the 
result  of  his  visit,  in  concert  with  M.  Legentil,  to  several  of  the  maniH 
facturing  and  producing  districts,  in  order  with  greater  certainty  to  ascei^ 
tain  the  state  of  the  different  industrial  operations  of  Germany.  We  shall 
advert  to  that  part  of  the  report  which  is  especially  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  volume — namely,  the  coal,  lignite,  peat,&c.,  published  in  March, 
1845. 

ComhustihUs, 

Coal. — ^The  Zollverein  is  very  rich  in  coal  basins ;  but  the  beds  are  not 
always  favourably  situated  in  regard  to  the  industrial  necessities  of  the 
country,  and  this  inconvenience  is  more  especially  felt  with  reference  to  the 
smelting  of  iron,  from  which  they  are  generally  too  far  distant  It  is  only 
in  Upper  Silesia  that  the  collieries  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
mineral;  but  as  the  coal  there  is  very  meagre  and  produces  a  bad  coke,  its 
employment   becomes  less  advantageous  for  the  fabrication  of  iron. 

The  annual  production  of  the  principal  coal  beds  of  the  Zollverein  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows ; 

Coal  basins.  Metrical  tonoe8.t        Valae  fraoct. 

C  La  Ruhr,  in  Westphalia,  produces 
Prussian    I      about  ....         1,00U,000 

States.    I  Silesia,  ....  800,000 

[  Saarbruck  and  provinces  of  the 
I      Bas-Rhin,  -        -        -  700,600 

g  r  Saxony,  (probably  underrated)  150,000 

erraan  J  g^yj^j-ja^  ....  50,000 

biates.     1^  Duchy  of  Hesse,      -         -        -  50,000 

In  1845— Total, 2,750/)00  »  24,750^000  fr. 

*  Bowring*B  Report.        t  Edinburgh  Reriaw,  Jas.  1844 — art  the  Genaaa  ZoHveram. 
t  The  Zoilrereia  tonne  it  1014  Un>graniB«t,  jet  is  freqaeatlj  MtiaM.t«i «m \^M^*  *^^^ 

English  ton  it  1000  kilogra 


[Thif  18  perhaps  maeh  noderrtted,  tnd  tone  iomII  eod  i 
■eem  to  be  ineladed.] 

This  coal  has  been  estimated  at  the  mean  Talue  6t  9  fnaes  ■■  7s.  U ' 
IB  91.75  U.  S.  per  ton,  at  the  plaee  of  eitraetion ;  which  is  » liltta  hq^ 
than  the  coal  of  St.  Etienne  jn  France. 

Chmt  Tax.    In  Prussia,  coal  is  sabjected  to  the  tai  called 
therefore,  being  added,  brings  op  the  everage  price  at  the  aune  to  10 1 
per  tonne. 

CSmmm^^Hmt  of  Coal  within  the  Zollfereiny  annually  (1S4<Q  \ 


The  English  coal  entering  the  Baltic  ports  were  as  fellows  is  the  i 
specified.    In  1839,248,909  tons;  1840,  381,753  tons;  IMl,  MOfiOl; 
18U,  967,171 ;  1845,  4 12,036. 

IJgmUt  cr  Brmom  Coal. — Nature  has  placed  this  substance  intfiUBedistslj 
between  true  coal  and  wood.    It  gives  out,  commonly*  one  third  i 
than  wood ;  but  does  not  bum  so  resdily  as  the  fonner.    Great  i 
is  found  in  several  countries  of  German? ;  principally  in  Pro 


the  Harts,  the  Rhine,  and  the  environs  of  Mersebourg.  Very  reoently  eosse 
rich  beds  have  been  discovered  in  La  March,  in  Grunebarg  in  Silesia,  and 
above  all  at  Laasau,  near  Breslau.  It  is  believed  that  this  last  kmlil^  m 
susceptible  of  annually  prpducing  many  millions  of  quintals  far  asny 
centuries  to  come.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  quality,  the  richnsM 
of  the  beds,  and  their  situation,  more  or  less  favorable  br  eonsamption. 
In  the  Harts  and  in  the  environs  of  Berlin,  it  cost  from  1  franc  90  eeat  is 
S  francs  the  100  kilogrammes,  »  Os.  6<i.  to  ]6f.  Od.  per  too;  or  fiooa  MJB 
to«&83. 

Psof  is  in  very  extensive  use  in  Prussia,  in  Bavaria  and  Warteabsfj^ 
At  Berlin  and  its  environs,  it  is  employed  in  almost  all  the  work8hM:ipa,  and 
on  account  of  its  application  to  the  production  of  gas^  its  consamption  is 
regularly  augmenting. 

The  price  and  the  qualities  of  turf  diflfer  greatly  in  'one  locality  from 
another.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  the  value  of  the  stere  or  cubic  metre 
of  peat  varies  between  1  fr.  30  cent,  and  3  francs. 

Wood  and  Charcoal. — The  forests  of  the  Zollverein  present  very  diversified 
conditions,  and  the  price  of  the  wood  varies  much  according  to  localities. 

Specimens  of  charcoal  were  presented  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition,  io 
August,  1841 ;  but  as  the  carbonization  of  wood  is  as  well  practised  in 
France  as  in  Germany,  the  only  thing  to  take  into  consideration  is  the 
quebtion  of  comparative  price. 

Oas  employed  in  refining  Iron. — The  gas  of  the  high  furnaces  in  Ger- 
many has  been  satisfactorily  introdnced,  employing  for  this  purpose  conh 
bustibles  of  inferior  quality ;  such  as  peat,  lignite,  and  even  wood.  At 
Magdesprung,  in  the  Hartz,  not  only  iron  is  refined,  but  steel  is  fabricated, 
and  possesses  all  the  characters  of  a  good  quality. 

It  is  expected  here  to  effect  an  economy  of  50  per  cent  in  the  combus- 
tible ;  inasmuch  as  fifty  francs  worth  of  wood,  converted  into  gas,  will  give 
a  result  which  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  obtain  with  less  than  a  mean 
quantity  of  charcoal  of  double  the  cost.  At  present  the  process  is  kept 
secret. 

The  good  result  of  this  method,  when  perfected,  will  be  of  the  highest 
importance  for  northern  Germany,  which  possesses  immense  deposits  of 
turf  and  lignite. 

In  their  solid  state,  these  combustibles  have  hitherto  been  of  little  aenice 
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in  the  fabrication  of  metals;  but,  reduced  togas,  tbty  will  become  a  greal 
resource  in  these  countries. 

The  same  process  will  be  n#less  useful  io  France,  which  poseesaee  very 
rich  turbaries,  of  which  little  use  has  as  yet  been  made.  Wood,  for  the 
production  of  gas,  not  requiring  to  be  carbonized,  will  equally  become  a 
source  of  more  economioaJ  and  advantageous  employment. 

The  beneficial  results  obtained  by  the  use  ctf  gas  in  refining  iron^--«8 
much  from  the  economy  of  the  combustible,  as  from  the  snalkiesa  of 
the  loss  and  the  amelioration  of  the  quality, — ^render  it  speedily  desirable 
that  the  forge-masters  should  apply  themselves  with  ardour  to  the  study  of 
this  process,  and  introduce  it  in  the  iron-works.* 

Railroads  mthin  the  Germanic  Union, 

Projeolad  nilet.    ComplMed  io  1846. 
In  the  Prussian  dominions,        -        •        -  10<>3  159 

The  smaller  Germanic  states  have  planned 

above 1700  600 

Those  of  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Frankfort,        500  300 

According  to  the  work  of  Baron  Von  Reden,  the  entire  system  of  Ger- 
manic lines,  when  completed,  will  consist  of  7600  British  miles. 

The  capital  which  will  be  absorbed  by  this  vast  net-work  of  railways  is 
estimated  at  i:74,793,600  =  $3,054,801,024.  Average  cost  per  mile 
i:iO,000  =  $48,400.  The  average  of  those  already  constructed,  ;€8,000 
»  $38,720. 

It  is  announced  that  in  1844,  eight  millions  of  labourers  were  employed 
on  the  German  railways. 

In  the  whole  of  Germany  there  were  in  operation  or  in  progress,  1st 
January,  1846,  43  railroads,  whose  length  was  3565  English  miles,  in  the 
•ggfegate. 

Manufactures  in  the  Zdberein, 

The  manufacturers  of  Germany  are  nearly  all  established  on  the  Rhine, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coal  mines  of  Westphalia,  Saxony,  and 
Silesia,  and  never  use,  or  in  any  way  are  dependent  upon,  English  coal.t 

Manufacture  of  natural  Steel. — Germany  possesses  three  important  de» 
posits  of  sparry  minerals,  adapted  to  the  fabrication  of  steel.  Two  of  these 
are  included  within  the  ZoUverein.  The  one,  situated  in  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau  and  the  Siegen  country;  the  other  in  Thurinsia.  The  third, 
belonging  to  Austria,  occurs  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol. 

The  ZoUverein  produces  annually  about  8000  tons,  and  Austrit  about 
13,000  tons  t 

The  treatment  in  the  high  furnaces  is  as  sollows.  The  ordinary  mixture 
of  the  charge  is  thus : 

74  per  cent,  of  roasted  mineral, 
20  per  cent,  mineral  not  roasted, 
6  per  cent,  of  manganese. 

100 

To  which  is  added  5  per  cent  of  limestone. 

Nearly  all  these  furnaces  operate  with  wood ;  but  at  Siegeii  the jr  htfe 

*  Anrocimtion  Anemande,  Fails  commereiaux,  No.  941,  1845. 
t  ObtenratioM  ob  \h%  eiportation  of  ooilt.    London,  184S,  p.  It. 
X  Rapport  aar  I'ezpositioB  de  Berlin.    Parit,  1S46,  pp.  IM,  Ml. 
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•sperimented  with  coin,  whieh  bM  €oiidoolad  lo  riauhur 
with  wood,  the  qoalitj  being  the  same. 

GMffy.-— The  jtrioeiptl  eentre  of  bbflbetioD 
enviioMy  where  within  t  eraall  tree  are  supported  8 
htion  of  eiperienoed  workmeo.  '  Nobranoh  of  niaaaiaotan  ia 
than  that  ot  eutleij,  or  is  divided  and  snhdirided 
Cms  and  dimeusions,  and  prioes.    The  mannlhctwes  of  1 
prise,  for  iniunee,  1000  sorts  of  ubie  knives^  5000  rarietien  i 
9000  f  arietiea  of  knirea  and  pen-knives. 

IROK  MANDFACTURS  IN  THE  OCHmTRIBS  Of  THB  ZOLLVKftBOr. 

The  refineries  are  fteqnentlj  at  a  distance  from  the  hi^  fiimneeay  tass 
the  want  of  water  or  of  coal;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  estiaale  tho  naan 
cost  of  conveyance  from  one  of  these  establishments  to  the  odMr,  an  ht^  m 
ten  shillings  the  two  hundred  weight,  or  ;^5  the  ton. 

The  price  of  coals,  at  the  pit's  month,  is  much  higher  in  Geramnif  Ana 
in  England;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fisUowing  comparative  i 


« 


P«r 

f.  4 

WMlphdia,  SO  eMtisMi,i-a^  Um  100  UUog.  or  S  ewtt.  Buliih,     7    7  *  f  I JS 

SurbrHekeeod,  laStol^       do.    for  tho  fofgot  oftbo  MoooUo^  10    0  «    Ml 

Baglaad,  6|  to  74.       do.    for  the  priiciiMl  fofSM,  0    0m     1  Jll 

In  the  opinion  of  the  forge  roasters  of  Germany,  these  are  the  princMal 

\  why  English  iron  can  be  sold  at  19s.  the  metrical  quintal  [100  krio> 

aes]  equivalent  to  £6  per  English  ton  below  the  pncea  of  G^ 
\  argumenta  are  combated  by  the  manuftcturera  of  hardware,  faj  i 
equally  plausible.  They  ssy,  that  the  iron  for  which  ihtf  pay,  in  the  1 
country,  430  francs,  would  only  cost  coming  from  England,  at  DusaeMorf, 
280  francs.  The  difference,  to  the  loss  of  the  German  manu&cturer,  being 
150  francs,  and  in  estimating  the  daily  consumption,  by  twenty  workmen, 
at  150  kilogramme8,=330  lbs.  English,  it  gives  a  loss  of  22  fr.  60  c,  or 
18s.  English.  This,  if  we  count  the  whole  consumption,  forms  an  enormous 
sum. 

Finally,  they  accuse  the  forge  masters  of  unnecessary  high  prices  for  their 
iron.  According  to  the  artisans,  the  former  make  too  large  gaina ;  or  their 
establishments  are  badly  conducted  or  badly  constructed ;  for,  when  in 
Belgium  the  100  kilogrammes  of  cast  pig  cost  120  francs;  the  bar  iron,fOT 
nsils,  cost  250  francs ;  leafing  for  their  fabrication,  130  francs.  The  pig 
iron  of  Westphalia  cost  150  francs;  the  bar  iron,  for  nails,  pays  350  francs; 
giving  for  the  fabrication  200  francs,  or  70  francs  more  than  in  Belgium. 

After  duly  investigating  the  condition  of  the  Westphalisn,  Sileaian,  and 
Rhenish  iron  works,  the  authors  of  the  report  of  1845,  remark  that  the 
German  forges,  wherever  they  be,  have  good  need  of  organization,  to  main- 
tain themselves,  either  against  the  English  competition  or  that  of  Belgium; 
for  the  success  of  the  English  iron  masters  has  conducted  them  to  immense 
fortunes,  and  have  enabled  them  to  establish  gigantic  works;  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  Dowlais,  in  South  Wales,  which  along  furniahes  about 
"  tEe  Jbiirth  part  as  much  iron  as  all  the  product  of  the  iZolIvereuT  ITancE" 
establishmenta  could  dispose  to  advantage  of  the  three-fourths  of  their  prc^ 
duction,  they  could  afford  to  sell  without  profit  the  remaining  fourth,  and 
cause  an  immense  loss  to  their  competitors  on  the  continent 

M.  Goldenberg  observes  that  in  France,  since  1824,  the  quantity  of  iron 
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made  by  wood  fuel,  has  decreased  at  least  twenty  per  cent  In  Germany 
the  same  decrease  has  taken  place ;  bat  they  have  not  been  able  to  substi- 
tute coal-made  iron.  Consequently,  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  demand 
there  for  English  iron.* 

Mean  price  [in  1845,]  of  grey  pig  iron  in  the  ZoIIverein.  Made  with 
coke,  8^  francs  per  100  kiIogramme8,=:<£3  lOs.  per  English  ton,tK$16.M; 
with  wood,  12  francs  per  do.sjfS  per  do.Ba$24.20.  Mean  price  in 
France — with  coke,  13  francs  per  do.a=;f5  95.  per  do.Bs$26.9r7;  with 
charcoal,  17  francs  per  do.as;r7  per  do.=s$33.88;  English  iron,  at  the 
frontier  of  Prussia,  after  paying  the  duties,  10  francs  to  Hi  francs  per  do.= 
£4  3s.  to  ^4  165  per  do.=$23.23. 

Kingdom  of  Prussia. — See  under  the  head  of  Prussia.f 

Kingdom  of  Bavaricu — All  the  pig  iron  of  this  country  is  produced  with 
wood  as  fuel,  and  the  refining  is  generally  effected  by  means  of  the  same 
combustible.  In  the  Maine,  they  puddle  the  iron  both  with  wood  and  with 
turf,  while  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine  coal  is  employed.  There  appear  to  be 
a  number  of  iron  works  in  this  country,  but  they  produce  but  a  very  small 
annual  amount,  each,  and  they  only  are  in  operation  during  a  portion  of  the 
year.  Karsten  gives  their  total  number  at  seventy-one,  and  the  productioi^ 
only  9000  tons,  yearly.  Hasse  estimates  it  at  rather  more ;  viz.  at  12,000 
to  15,000  tons. 

Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. — Great  efforts  are  being  made  here  to  perfect 
the  fabrication  of  iron,  and  to  economize  the  combustible.  Numerous  trials 
have  been  made  by  M.  Fabcr  Dufaur,  to  employ  gas  in  the  high  furnaces. 
Wood  charcoal  is  used  for  founding  and  refining  at  Wurtemberg.  At 
Wasseralfingen  and  K(Bnigsbrunn,  puddling  by  the  aid  of  gas,  of  turf,  and 
of  wood  is  conducted. 

According  to  Karsten,  all  the  works  of  this  country  are  comprised  in  six 
high  furnaces,  twenty-four  refining  furnaces,  and  some  few  puddling  fur- 
naces, forges,  and  rolling-mills.  The  production  is  only  4,500  tons  of  pig 
iron,  and  2,200  tons  of  converted  iron,  yearly.  For  details  respecting  the 
use  of  peat  in  the  iron  works,  see  Wurtemberg. 

Kingdom  of  Saxony. — There  existed  in  Saxony,  in  1840,  sixteen,  and  in 
1841,  eighteen  high  furnaces,  all  using  wood.  Two  others  were  in  con- 
struction, where  coke  was  the  fuel.  In  1845,  there  were  sixteen  high  fur- 
naces, fifteen  cupola  furnaces,  fifty  refineries,  and  several  other  establishments, 
employing  twenty  great  forges,  4,500  workmen,  and  supporting  15,000 
persons.     The  value  of  the  production  was  jf  166,599. 

Production  and  fabrication  of  iron  from  1837  to  1845 : 


Cast  meUl. 

Forged,  tus. 

Toul. 

In  1837, 

7,290  tons. 

2^40  tons. 

9330  tona. 

"   1840, 

«,307    " 

"  1841, 

7,760    « 

2.670(    " 

10,330    " 

"  1845, 

15,000    " 

4,000    « 

19,0Q0    •• 

Wood  abounds  in  this  country,  but  coal  is  also  mined  in  the  environs  of 
Zwickau  and  Dresden;  and  the  iron  establishments  have  the  privilege  of 
procuring  their  wood  coke  from  the  State  forests. 

*  Rapport  par  M.  Goldenbers ,  February,  1846 ;  IXocumeM  rar  le  ConmevM  Bxtfttear, 
No.  241 ;  AMOciatioD  Allemande,  p.  165. 

t  Traite  de  la  fabricatioo  de  la  fonte  et  da  ftr,  p.  1S93.  AMOcialioB  AllMBiad*  Moav«« 
m^nt  Commercial,  1S45. 
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Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. — Of  late  years  great  progress  has  been  made  ia 
the  roaQufacture  of  iron,  principally  as  relates  to  the  employment  of  the  beat, 
which  was  pre?  iously  lost  in  the  high  and  refining  furnaces.  Nearly  lU  the 
furnaces  are  now  supplied  with  the  hot-air  blast. 

In  1841,  there  were  seven  high  furnaces,  all  situated  m  the  south,  and 
fif\y-four  refinery  forges.  Part  of  the  foundry  iron  is  converted  into  castings 
of  the  first  and  second  fusion ;  the  rest  is  generally  refined  with  wood. 

The  quantity  of  pig  iron  averages  about  6,200  tons  annually,  ConTeitcd 
iron,  chiefly  for  exportation  to  Switzerland,  4,200  tons. 

Grand  Ducky  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. — Contains  only  five  high  furnaces; 
all  using  wood,  and  producing  about  4,000  tons  of  pip  metaL  In  this 
country  lignite  is  found,  but  not  true  coal. 

Thurin^ian  States, — ^Chiefly  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the 
principalities  of  Schwarzbourg,  Rudolstadt,  and  Reuss,  produoe  the  moat 
iron,  by  means  of  wood.  The  production  was  estimated,  in  1841 ,  at  3,700 
tons  per  annum. 

Electorate  of  Hesse, — Possesses  eleven  high  furnaces,  of  very  feeble  power, 
producing  only  about  2,600  tons  yearly.  They  employ  hot-air,  and  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  use  of  gas  in  the  high  furnaces, 
ney  convert  about  1 ,200  tons  yearly. 

Duchy  nf  Nassau. — All  the  iron  made  in  this  duchy  is  by  means  of  char- 
coal. There  are  nineteen  high  furnaces,  producing  yearly,  7,500  tons,  which 
are  chiefly  converted  and  employed  in  the  country.  Lignite,  when  coked, 
is  used  in  some  of  the  processes :  this  combustible  is  remarkable  for  its 
purity. 

Duchy  of  Brunswick. — The  high  furnaces,  to  the  number  of  ten,  employ 
charcoal,  and  produce  about  2,800  tons  of  cast  iron ;  of  which  about  one- 
third  is  converted  into  various  uses. 

The  Principalities  of  Anhault,  Hohenzollem,  Waldeck,  and  Hesse-Houh 
bourg,  altogether  only  furnish  about  1,800  tons  of  pig  iron,  annually. 

The  following  table  of  the  production  of  iron,  at  various  periods,  in  the 
Zollverein,  is  furnished  by  ihe  authors  of  the  "  Traite  de  lafabricaiion  de  la 
fonte  et  du  fer"  to  which  table,  we  have  added  the  population  of  the  states 
of  the  Zollverein. 


Stateiofthe  Zollverein. 


Prussia, 

Saxe  Royale, 

Wurtembourg, 

Bavaria, 

Baden, 

Hesse  Darmstadt. 

Electorate  of  Hesse, 

Nassau, 

Thuringian  States, 

Bniniwick, 

Luxembeig, 

Anhault, 

Hohenzollen, 

Waldeck, 

Hesse  Uombourg, 

Frankfort, 


Mechlenboorg  Schwerin,  since  added. 


Populatioo  of 

,  Converted 

the  SUtM  of 

Years. 

Pig  Iron. 
Tons. 

Iron. 

the  Zollve- 

Tons. 

rein — 1838. 

1841 

87,640 

79,100 

14,319,710 

1841 

6,550 

2,160 

1,665,590 

1839 

5,840 

3,090 

1,646,780 

1832 

12,550 

6,030 

4,338,370 

1839 

8,000 

5,000 

1,227,260 

1833 

3,600 

2,420 

793,130 

1841 

3,090 

1,430 

721,550 

1841 

17,600 

2,100 

387^70 

4,230 

2,850 

1,051,960 

1839 

4.120 

2,110 

269,000 

2,060 

1,180 

184,760 

720 

330 

61,480 

510 

870 

63,190 

1 

430 

330 

56,480 
33,400 

1 
1 

260 

140 

64,570 

156,000 

108,440 

96,884,790 
478,800 
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Population  in  1843,  27,623^18;  in  1845,  28,548,558. 

In  1841,  the  Prussian  provinces  produced  and  manufactared,  229,579  tons 
of  iron.     In  1845,  the  Zollverein  consumed  300,000  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  periodical  amount  of  iron  imported  into 
the  states  of  the  Zoll? erein  : — 


Pig  iron. 
Tom. 

Btr  iron. 

Teara. 

Toot. 

Toul. 

1836, 

9,600 

17,200 

96,700 

1«37, 

lo,:)00 

15,600 

80,900 

1838, 

27,700 

37,600 

65,200 

1839, 

30,000 

83,700 

63,700 

1840, 

69,000 

43,300 

102,300 

1841, 

98,500 

55,000 

153,500 
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Coal  Statistics, — With  a  view  to  show  the  annually  increasing  pmdoctiofi 
of  fossil  fuel,  in  this  country,  we  have  brought  together  the  materials  which 
are  arranged  below.  They  exhibit  the  *amount  of  stone  coal  and  Braan- 
kohlen  or  Lignite,  raised  in  the  Royal  and  private  mines  of  Phima,  in 
metrical  tons  of  2207  lbs. 

I\ible  of  Production  in  Prussia, 


ftattt  or 

Co«L  ud  AtitbrncUe  Annaanr  tutt^  lit  lb* 

LliidiA 

or 
browD 

irilnc  of 
toM  and 

Lignite 

9tJciU. 

Rnii- 

WeiifillH- 

EHrikkh    ToL«JOofcl. 

thiB 

Ua. 

pTOTinroi. 

co&l. 

t-lfoit*. 

■  hXOttf. 

Baarbruck. 

Enflbh 

Yeirt. 

Tom. 

Ton*. 

Tom. 

Too.. 

Tarn. 

T^iii, 

flt«HlBf. 

TUB!. 

IS1410 

1819 

236,631 

9,445 

370,388 

233,191 

e8a^25 

U»lft24 

5fl&,604 

11,925 

366*844 

284,728 

l,2l8,tdt 

tot!l29 

m,b2B 

14,170 

522,280 

370,567 

1,367,546 

iBn 

460  J55 

Ifi,a73 

475,158 

342,244 

1,299,835 

1S33 

4S6,6IS 

15,531 

780363 

388,016 

r, 651 ,119 

1834 

4>^3,005 

13,596 

765,777  1  401,760 

1, 663,1 3S 

1815 

497,84.^ 

13,681 

775,778,  4J4,336 

1,711.640 

467,646 

2,l79,aW 

1S36 

5*8,945 

13,188 

745,071 

493,143 

1,809,347 

1             1 

1837 

2,078,696 

622,526    603^31 

2,601  ,fta 

1833 

2,30S,36fJ 

613,933    693,150 

tj>2a,30l 

1839 

716^,W^T.338 

1, 006,991 

702,963 

2,442.632 

649,412    768,300 

3^t,04l 

1&40 

847,733.  17,491 

990,352 

694,960 

1,550.336 

695,071    793,8fl0 

S^WfiiW 

1844 

860.000 

1,300,000 

700,000 

i,750.O0O 

009,000 

1S45 

12,750,000 

.   Hence  will  be  percci?ed  the  rapid  increase  in  the  prodoetioD  of  these 
mineral  combustibles.    The  mean  annual  increase  of  coal  €racfik  \%'^ft  >k^ 
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1829,  has,  therefore,  been  42,636  tons,  or  an  advance  of  53  per  cent  in 
eleven  years.  From  1832  to  1844  there  was  an  average  annual  advance  of 
120,847  tons ;  amounting  to  an  increase  of  111  per  cent  in  twelve  jeus. 

The  annual  increase  during  the  entire  25  years,  frem  1819  to  1844,  has 
been,  74,000  tons;  and  from  1819  to  1846  there  has  been  an  advance  of 
175  per  cent,  in  that  period,  or,  including  lignite,  261  per  cent :  which 
lignite  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the  province.* 

Number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  stone  coal  mines,  and  exclnafe  of 
lignite.     In  1839,  19,370 ;  in  1840,  21,149 ;  in  1844,  25,000. 

Prussia  is  divided  into  Ave  mining  districts,  viz.  Brandenbonrg,  Silesia, 
the  province  of  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  Duchy  of  the  Baa  Rbin. 

General  Production  in  1840. 

The  following  table,  for  the  year  1840,  shows  the  details  of  mines  of 
eoal^  Ugnite,  and  asphalt  in  these  districts.  They  comprise  near  two  thirds 
of  the  entire  value  of  mineral  production  in  the  kingdom. 


Conba- 
mIMm. 


No. 

of 

minM. 


Prodactioo. 


Metrical     ',  pricT 
Tom.      :!?;;„„ 


No.  of  I  Peraona 

work-    who  com- 

men.    Ipoee  tbelr 

families. 


Valae  at  the  place  ofextncckm. 


Praoea.        £  Bterl.    U.S.ioUan. 


Coal, 

Lig'te, 

Aapha. 

Total, 


535 
917 

1 


2,550,536 

695,071 

33 


7.17 
2.00 
3.65 


21,149,  50,051 

2,860      6,974 

15  69 


18,293,672 

1,394,032 

12,057 


753 


3,245,640  I 


24,024 ;  57,094 


19,699,761  788,000 


3323,000 


Detaib  of  production  in  1840. 

The  proportions  of  coa/  and  Ugnite  furnished  by  each  Prussian  district,  in 
the  same  year,  1840,  are  the  following ;  premising  that  the  district  of 
Brandenburg  has,  until  very  lately,  been  supposed  not  to  contain  either  of 
these  mineral  combustibles,  and  is  not  included  in  this  return. 


Districts. 
1840. 

Coal  and 

Number  of 
mines. 

anthracite.        j              Lignite. 

Total  of  combnaiible. 

Tons          'Number  of  '      Tons 
produced.           mines.       produced. 

No.  of 
minea. 

Production 
In  Tons. 

Silesia, 
Saxony,    - 
Westphalia,  - 
Lower  Rhine, 

Total, 

271 

3 

220 

41 

847,733              2                145 
17,491     ;     149         460,475 
990,352 
694,960            66         234,451 

273 
152 
220 
107 

847,878 
477,966 
990,352 
929,411 

535 

2,550,536     1     217       |  695,071 

752 

3,245,607 

^  Authorities.  Bulletin  dc  la  Socioto  d'Encouragcment,  tome  XXXIX.  p.  35.  ADnales 
des  Mines,  tome  XVII.  p.  547.  Mining  Journal  of  London,  Vol.  XI.  p.  107,  Vol.  XIL  p. 
90.     Bulletin  de  la  Commission  centralc  de  Statistiquc,  Royaume  de  Belgique,  1843. 

The  Prussian  ton  of  coala  weighs  4  quintals  or  centzners,  of  about  110  lbs.  each ;  there- 
fore there  are  rather  more  than  5  Prussian  tons  to  I  English  ton.  The  meaaure  called  a 
Scheffel  is  a  fraction  less  than  li  Imperial  English  bushel. 


The  Prussian  quintal  is  about  113  lbs.  English,  or  about  20  to  the  ton  Cnffl. 
The  French  Metrical  quintal  220  lbs.      **  **     10.146  to  the  ton  Engl. 

The  Zollverein  tonne  is  1000  kilogrammes. 


The  English  ton  is  10.146  kilogrammes  =  2240  lbs. 
The  French  Metrical  ton  is  2207  lbs. 
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Details  of  Production  in  the  four  cod  districts,  from  1814  to  1845. 

The  following  table  relates,  more  particularly,  to  the  annual  amount  and 
value  produced  of  coal  and  lignite,  in  the  thirty  years  preceding  1845,  in 
the  four  coal  districts. 


Coal  and  Anthracite. 

Lignite  or 
Braunkohleo. 

Total  ofconbnstible. 

Periods. 

English 

Value  in 

Engliah 

Valae  in 

Engliah 

Value  in 

Tilt. 

Franca. 

Tone. 

Franca. 

Tone 

Franca. 

1814  to  1819 

898,525 

1819  to  1824 

1,218,100 

1824  to  18-29 

1,367,546 

1829  to  1834 

1,664,902 

1836 

1,800  000 

1837 

2,078,696 

13,928,716 

522,526 

1,046,131 

2,601,222 

14,974,847 

1838 

2,308,368 

15,949,200 

613,933 

1,240,806 

2,922,301 

17,190,006 

1839 

2,442,632 

17.742,420 

649,412 

1,310,379 

3,092,044 

19,059,799 

1840 

2,550,536 

18,293,672 

696,071 

1,394,032 

3,945,607 

19,687,704 

1844 

2,750,000 

about  3,650,000 

99,500,000 

For  notices  of  importations  and  exportations  from  Prussia,  see  Prussia 
proper. 

The  metrical  ton. 

The  price  of  coals  at  the  pit's  mouth,  in  1837,  averages  55.  6dl    ^$1.33 

"  "  "  in  1840,     "     7fr.  17cts.»$l.39 

"    of  lignite  "  "         "    2  fr.  »$039 

<<    of  coal  «  in  1842,     '<    bs.Qd        »:9l.83 

As  may  be  seen  by  a  previous  table,  the  provinces  of  Silesia,  Westphalia, 

and  the  Rhine  have,  since  1819,  been  rapidly  advancing  in  their  production 

of  coal.    Thus,  while  the  first  half,  or  eleven  years  increased  at  the  rate  of 

more  than  forty-two  thousand  tons  per  annum,  the  second  eleven  years 

advanced  at  above  ninety-eight  thousand  tons  per  annum. 

The  supply  from  the  province  of  Saxony  is  not  important,  and  its  quality 
is  inferior. 

Prices  of  Coal 
The  average  price  of  all  the  coal  of  the  Prussian  mines,  at  the  pit  or  place 
of  extraction,  was, 


Coal. 

Lignite. 

Tean. 

Franca.*  |         Sterling. 

U.  8.  currency. 

Franca. 

1819 

6.80     5«.  6d.  per  ton. 

$1.39 

1837 

6.70     5    5        •• 

1.30 

9.00 

1838t 

6.91      5    7        " 

1.34 

9.01 

1839 

7.25     .6     IJ      " 

1.46 

9.01 

1840 

7.17     '6    9  nearly 

1.48 

9.00 

1844 

6.85      5     6^ 

1.33 

9.00 

*  Mean  price  in  1819,  2f  aiJbergroa,  ss  1.1984.  per  quintal,  s  5t.  6d.  per  ton. 

«        u        from  1833  to  1837,  6t.  6d  per  ton. 
t  It  will  be  perceived,  on  comparing  the  official  retuma  of  the  eoal  prodociof  eooBtikt, 
that  a  material  difference  exiata  in  the  respective  pricea  of  the  mineral  combuatihlet. 

(  Pruasia,  coal  and  anthracite,  6.91  fV.  per  ton.  Lifaite,  9.01  fr. 

In  1838,  ^France,  coal,  9.70    •<    *•        Anthracite,  14  fr.        "        9 J8  •« 

(  Belgium,  coal,  13.93 

See  the  detaila  in  thoae  countriee. 
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Since  the  organiiation  of  the  Germanic  Union  or  ZonTerien,the  Proesian 
and  German  manufactures  ha?e  received  so  strong  an  impolae  aad  piDgre»> 
sion,  that  the  consumption  of  coal  has  been  correspondingly  incwinwl,  Md, 
of  con^uence,  it  has  encouraged  the  application  of  more  oi^Htal  and 
industry  to  the  opening  and  working  of  mines.  Yet  it  has  been  remarkad 
that,  during  the  lapse  of  those  twenty-five  years  of  our  table,  the  price  of 
eoal  has  remained  the  same,  within  a  very  trifling  variation,  aaj  from  six  In 
twelve  per  cent 

In  the  meanwhile  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wood,  although  mjing 
according  to  the  different  provinces,  has  considerably  advaneed ;  piobabljal 
the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent  within  the  same  period.  Thaa,  the  iron  and  oUmt 
metallurgic  operations  which  require  much  fuel,  can  only  exist  and  proaper 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  mines,  and  there  only  where  the  meaQs  of  tnui^pori 
are  convenient  and  economical. 

Since  1830,  coal  mining  enterprise  having  beenftvoared  by  the  ideroaaed 
flicUitiea  of  carriage  upon  the  Roer  and  tlie  Rhine,  large  quantitiea  of  coal 
have  been  deapatched  to  Holland  from  the  provinces  of  Weatphalia  and  the 
RJiine,  and  particularly  from  the  district  of  Treves  to  France,  Bavana,  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  The  export  from  Silesia  to  Cracow  and  the 
Aoatrian  states  is  unimportant  The  countries  somewhat  distant  from  the 
Pruasian  coal  mines  prefer  to  supply  themselves  with  English  coal»  whieh 
can  be  imported  at  low  rates  of  freight,  into  Stettin  and  other  Baltic  porta. 
Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and  Pruasian  Saxony  aie  thus  aitoated.* 

Number  of  Mines  and  Miners  in  the  Prussian  CMmries. 

The  mines  of  Coal  in  Prussia  gave  employment  and  support  to  the  ibUow- 
ing  persons,  exclusive  of  those  engaged  in  mining  brown  coaL 


Conces- 

Pitf in 

1      Their 

Total. 

Year*. 

sions. 

work. 

Miners. 

'   families. 

Persona. 

1837 

331 

16,218 

i  59,747 

75,965 

1838 

339 

628 

17,884 

'  42,237 

60,121 

1839 

364 

651 

19,370 

1  44,710 

63,540 

1810 

535 

21,149 

50,051 

71,200 

1844 

540 

25,000 

:  75,000 

100,000 

PRUSSIAN  PROVINCE  OF  BRANDENBOURO. 

Peat  occurs  in  all  the  Prussian  provinces,  but  especially  in  Brandenboorg. 
Nature  appears  to  have  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  coal,  by  the  abundant  supply  of  turf 

Bituminous  coal  discovered  of  late  years. 

Berlin. 

Large  seams  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  in  1841,  at  Buckaw,  a  small 
village  not  far  from  Berlin.  This  coal  promises  to  be  so  abundant,  that 
manufacturers  and  steam  engines  will,  probably  soon  be  supplied  with  coal 
at  half  its  present  price.  When  it  is  known  that  the  Berlin  manufactories 
employ  about  forty  thousand  workmen,  the  importance  of  this  discovery  will 
be  easily  understood.t 

Heretofore  the  English  coal  has  had  the  advantage  at  Berlin  over  that  of 
Silesia  and  Saxony,  but  beyond  Berlin  English  coal  cannot  penetrate. 


•  Mining  Journal,  March  l9th,  1842. 


t  0«nntB  pap«r. 
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Peat  is  sold  at  Berlin  under  the  name  of  ^  iowbe  de  UmumJ*  It  is  of 
good  quality,  often  compact  and  hard,  and  in  that  oase  no  ? egetable  fibres 
appear;  but  it  is  composed  of  the  cellnlar  tissue  of  plants  which  have  been 
compressed  into  exceeding  thin  laminsB.* 

PRUSSIAN  8ILB8IA. 

True  Coal  formation, — ^Tlie  principal  coal  area  here  stretches  for  a  dis- 
tance of  seventeen  leagues,  terminating  in  Bohemia,  where  we  have  given  a 
short  notice  of  it  from  M.  Chevalier.  In  some  of  the  rich  bituminous  coal 
mines  of  Silesia,  occur  portions  which  seem  almost  incombustible,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  anthracite. 

In  this  country  are  vast  deposits  of  valuable  fuel ;  and  many  years  ago 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred  mines  in  operation. 

Froduciion  of  the  Coal  Mima  of  Silesia,  from  ike  Ofcial  Rdum$, 


ftllftlshtOlli, 

1 

Knflbli'toBi, 

T««rt. 

Pnuflantona. 

neariy. 

1  Ttan. 

Pr«i0lMloBik 

BMriy. 

1819 

1,428,107 

285,621 

,  1837 

2,100,356 

420,071 

1824 

2,778,020 

555,604 

'  1838 

2,281,773 

456,334 

1829 

2,302,645 

460,529 

'  1839 

3,576,750 

715,350 

183S 

466,155 

1840 

847,733 

1834 

2,416,033 

482,005 

1841 

2,968,311 

503,669 

1835 

2,489,228 

497,845 

1842 

3,124,621 

624,994 

1836 

1,815,556 

363,111 

:  1844 

800,000 

The  weight  of  Silesia  coal  is  about  eighty-two  kilogrammes  the  hectolitre, 
which  is  equivalent  to  12.39  hectolitres  the  ton,  English,  and  to  35.16 
bushels  to  the  ton.  At  Dietrichhiitte,  however,  it  is  heavier,  beinff  87.78 
kiloCTammes  to  the  hectolitre,  which  is  11.58  heclolitres  and  ^.86  busheb 
to  the  English  ton. 

Coal  and  iron  operations  are  more  especially  carried  on  with  vigour  in  the 
Regency  of  Oppeln,  where,  in  1843,  there  were  fourteen  high  furnaces  and 
one  hundred  and  six  other  iron  works. 

South  of  Breslau,  a  coal  basin, 

Near  Schweidnitz,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Neisse,  Glatz,  d&c,  coal  is  worked. 

At  Neurod  and  Waldenburg  are  rich  deposits  of  coal. 

The  main  coal-field  of  Silesia  extends  from  Schatzlar,  on  the  Riesenff^ 
birge,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  Lordship  of  Nachod,  in  Bohemia,  on  me 
other,f  and  is  of  very  good  quality :  but  it  is  comparatively  inferior  to  the 
coals  of  the  Saar. 

The  working  of  coal  has  been  carried  to  but  slight  depth  in  Silesia; — ^the 
beds  which  are  in  work  are  far  from  numerous,  but  they  are  of  considerable. 
thickness.  The  two  seams  at  Koenigshiitte  are,  respectively,  twenty  and  a 
half  feet  and  ten  and  a  ouarter  feet  thick.  The  collieries  of  Maria  and 
Caroline,  which  supply  Hohenlohehiitte,  have  two  beds  of  upwards  of  twcaMj 
feet.    Those  exposed  in  other  collieries  have  about  the  same  power. 

In  general,  the  coal  of  Upper  Silesia  is  meagre. 

The  coals  of  Silesia  are  exported  to  Cracow  and  the  Austrian  states,  but 
in  unimportant  amount  until  of  late. 

The  price  is  much  lower  than  in  the  Sarrebrijck  basin :  tbe  best  coal 

"  M.  Link,  on  the  Mlcroteopie  ObfervttioB  ofTorfi  LIgaHa  sad  OoaU 

t  Sternberg,  Flon  der  Yolwell. 
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being  from  six  to  eight  francs  per  metrical  ton,  and  the  inferior  only  from 
two  to  three  francs,  in  1844.* 

In  1841  the  average  price  at  the  pit's  mouth,  in  Upper  Silesia,  was  4^ 
francs,  a  4s,  M,,  »  i  1.00  per  ton. 

Fire  in  the  Coal  Mines. — A  'coal  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kaenigs- 
hiJtte,  in  Silesia,  has  been  on  fire  for  twenty  years  past,  but,  until  receoUy, 
has  occasioned  no  alarm.  It  has  of  late  assumed  an  alarming  character, 
shooting  out  immense  volumes  of  flame,  which  threaten  destruction  to  the 
surrounding  buildings,  and  to  the  vast  forests  of  the  country.  A  steun 
engine  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  water  into  the 
mines,  but  without  producing  the  slightest  effectt 

PROVINCE  OF  PRUSSIAN  SAXONY. 

This  province  produces  very  little  black  or  true  mineral  coal,  of  good 
quality ;  but,  as  some  compensation,  it  affords  a  large  quantity  of  lignite, 
Braunkohicn,  or  brown  coal.  This,  of  course,  is  much  inferior  to  the  troe 
coal,  being  neither  so  hard  nor  so  capable  of  furnishing  heat ;  conseqoeotly 
is  of  less  Talue. 

It  is  estimated  as  holding  a  middle  rank,  between  mineral  coal  and  peat; 
and  is  chiefly  consumed  within  the  province  itself,  and  within  a  limited 
range  of  the  places  of  extraction.| 

The  district  where  coal  operations  are  carried  on  with  most  activity,  is 
that  of  Merseburg. 

Prussian  Saxony,  as  far  back  as  1837,  furnished  annually  upwards  of  t 
million  and  half  of  bushels  or  schefTels  of  coal,  or  about  135,000  metricd 
tons. 

At  Witten,  [Wittenburg]  north  of  Halle,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe, 
a  coal  formation  exists ;  but  the  only  application  of  pit-coal,  heretofore,  in 
this  vicinity,  is  in  the  salt-works.§ 

On  the  north-cast  and  south-west  of  the  Ilartz  mountains,  near  Ballen- 
stadt  and  Neustadt,  coal  measures  repose  on  the  transition  rocks  of  that 
group. 


Production.— \S\d 

9,445  English  tons. 

1829 

14,170 

1834 

13,596 

1840 

17,491 

Iron'Works. — Saxony  had  in  operation  in  1844,  one  hundred  and  nine 
furnaces,  refineries  and  forges,  besides  many  establishments  for  working  iron, 
employing  4,500  workmen,  and  supporting  15,000  persons.  Also  thirty 
establishments  for  the  construction  of  machinery,  employing  1^00  work- 
men, and  supporting  4,000  persons.  Value  of  the  production  of  all  these, 
7,875,000  francs.  1 1 

Peat,  or  rather  the  gas  obtained  therefrom,  has  been  successfully  employed 
in  iron  and  puddled  steel  making,  at  the  furnace  of  Magdesprung,  in  the 
Hartz  mountains.^ 

Amber  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prietz  and  Wittenburg,  in  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  in  a  bituminous  clay,  mixed  with  lignite.** 

•  Mouvement  Commercial,  1845.  t  Mining  Journal,  8th  April,  1843. 

t  Mining  Journal,  Vol.  XII.  p.  90.  ^  McCulioch,  Wittenberg. 

II  Documents  sur  Ic  Commerce  ext«'ricur.  No.  241.  Paris,  1845. 
fMininff  Journal,  March  7,  1846,  from  Report  of  M.  Goldenberg. 
**  Dr.  Ure'8  DicUonary  of  Aru,  &c.  p.  47,  American  edition. 
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PROVINCE  OF  WESTPHALIA  IN  WESTERN  PRUSSIA. 

Two  coal-fields  were  described  by  Professor  Sedgewick  and  Mr.  Hurchi- 
son,  in  1840. 

The  first,  or  productive  coal-field,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  pos- 
sesses common  characters  with  the  English  coal-fields.  It  is  affected  by 
many  anticlinal  and  synclinal  lines,  which  ha?e  thrown  tlie  productive  por- 
tions into  a  number  of  irregular  troughs,  ranging  in  the  direction  of  the 
strike,  east  north-east. 

The  lower,  or  unproductive  coal-field,  contains  only  thin  seams  of  coal, 
and  impressions  of  plants,  included  in  carboniferous  sandstones  and  coarse 
grits  of  great  thickness. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  above  named  geologists,  this  lower  or  nnprodactive 
division  of  the  coal-field,  is  lithologically  almost  identical  with  the  great  culm 
field  of  Devon,  and  resembles  it  also  in  its  numerous  impressions  of  small 
plants.  It  is  the  FlotzUhrer  Sandstein  of  the  German  geologisto,  and  had 
been  regarded  by  them  as  the  highest  member  of  the  greywacke  or  selurian 
series ;  but  in  Von  Dechen's  map  it  is  placed  on  the  pimdlel  of  the  millstone 
grit  of  England.* 

The  surplus  coal  of  Westphalia  is  distributed  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. That  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  particularly  of  the  .Regency  of 
Treves,  not  consumed  in  manufacturing  operations,  is  transported  to  France, 
Bavaria,  Hesse,  and  Bailen.  Large  quantities  of  coal  are  sent  to  Holland, 
from  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine.  The  district  of  Treves  supplies  coal  to 
France,  and  Baden.  Coal  operations  within  this  province  are  canied  on 
with  the  greatest  activity  in  the  district  of  Arnsberg. 

Production  of  the  Coal  Mints  of  WesiphaUa. 


Yean. 

ProMian  Todi. 

Engliah  ToDt  Dearij. 

1819 

1,851,341 

370,-268 

1824 

1,829,222 

365,844 

1829 

2,611,402 

522,280 

1832 

475,158 

1834 

3,831,693 

765,777 

1835 

3,878,891 

775,778 

1839 

5,034,958 

1,006,991 

1840 

990,352 

1844 

1.000,000 

At  the  Buckchurg  lignite  beds  are  worked. 


RHENISH  WESTPHALIA. 

Bituminous  and  sHicified  wood  near  Siegen, — In  1837,  there  were  dit- 
covered,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoher-Seelbachs-Kopf,  two  miles  firom 
Siegen,  several  trunks  of  fossil  trees,  in  a  basaltic  turf,  or  conglomerate ; 
and,  in  1839,  the  Prussian  government  ordered  the  royal  administration  of 
mines  at  Bonn,  to  make  examinations  into  this  interesting  matter,  on  a  large 
scale. 

It  was  ascertained  that  this  position  was  1596  French  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  f(ea,  while  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  basalt  was  2,021  feet. 

In  the  progress  of  this  investigation,  it  was  seen  that  the  basaltic  conglo- 

*  Proceediogt  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Yd.  III.  ^  IHI* 
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merate  contained  bituminous  wood,  of  a  fibroas  texture  and  fivquentlj  of  i 
silky  lustre.  In  the  same  conglomerate  was  also  discovered  silicified  wood; 
placed  for  the  most  part  upright,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  fibrci. 
They  are  commonly  long  fragments  of  trunks  of  trees ;  sometimes  of  die 
length  of  fifteen  feet;  and  generally  of  a  white  colour. 

Specimens  of  these  fossil  trees  were  placed  in  the  hmnds  of  M.  Goppcrt, 
of  Breslau,  a  savant  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  petrified  vegeubks. 
He  reported  tliat  both  the  bituminous  and  silicified  wood  or  lignite  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  coniferas,  of  the  genus  Pine ;  but  of  species  whidi  aie 
essentially  distinct 

The  same  bituminous  wood  occurs  in  the  lignites  at  Friesdorf,  near  Bonn, 
and  at  Salzhausen  in  Wetteravia.  This  species  having  much  analogy,  ia  itt 
anatomical  structure,  with  the  Pintis  hrix^  or  Larch  of  the  living  Tegelatioa, 
has  received  from  M.  Goppert  the  name  of  Piniies  proUhlarix. 

GRAND   DUCHY   OF   THE   RHINE.— RHENISH   PROVINCE   BBl/UTGISG  TO 

PRUSSIA. 

Coal  Basin  of  Saarbruck  or  of  the  Sarre. — According  to  MesarsL  Elieda 
Beaumont  and  Dufr^noy,  this  great  coal-field  extends,  along  the  soutbcn 
foot  of  the  chain  of  the  Hundsruck,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  over 
twenty-five  leagues  long  by  from  four  to  seven  leagues  in  breadth. 

This  formation,  like  those  in  the  interior  of  the  Vosges,  is  deposited  ia  § 
depression,  surrounded  by  transition  mountains  and  others  of  the  gris  dr 
Votges.^  Messrs.  Sedgewick  and  M  urchison  have  shown  that,  as  rdatcs  lo 
the  geological  age  of  the  coal  formation  of  the  Rhenish  pioTinces  of  WcM- 
phalia,  of  Belgium,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  in  litholoffieal 
character  and  fossil  contents,  it  is  undistinguishable  from  the  coal-fidos  of 
England.  The  lowest  division  of  these  coal  measures  is  affirmed  to  be 
almost  identical  with  the  great  culm  field  of  Devon,  and  possesses  an  exact 
agreement  in  the  abundant  impressions  of  small  plants. 

The  leading  object  of  the  visit  of  these  gentlemen  to  these  provinces,  vras 
to  ascertain  whether,  in  any  of  Uiem  there  exists  a  group  of  strata  with  the 
Devonian  fossils,  in  a  position  intermediate  between  the  carboniferous  and 
Silurian  systems,  and  thus  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  Devonian  system. 
This  fact  was  satisfactorily  proved.t 

The  districts  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  where  the  eTploitatitm 
of  mines  is  most  vigorously  pursued,  are  those  of  Treves,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  Dusseldorf. 

Heretofore,  the  coal  beds  are  only  remarkable  in  two  districts,  which 
have  been  named,  the  one  the  basin  of  La  Glane,  and  the  other  the  basin  of 
the  Sarre. 

Sub-basin  of  the  Glane. — This  basin  is  very  poor  in  combustible :  the 
coal  beds  are  almost  always  covered  by  a  foreign  substance  of  a  smutty  yel- 
low or  dark  brown  colour,  which  matter  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  beds, 
and  oflen  incloses  sulphurei  of  zinc.  The  coal  is  generally  dry  and  of  bad 
quality,  and  serves  principally  for  burning  the  lime  witH  which  it  is  found 
mixed. 

Sub-basin  of  the  Sarrr^  or  of  Snrrrbruck. — This  district  is  infinitelj 
more  rich  than  the  preceding.  At  Duttweiler  are  known  thirty-two  coal 
beds;  and  in  the  entire  basin  they  do  not  count  less  than  103  beds,  whose 

•  Explicatien  de  la  Carte  gcolopfiquc  en  France. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  May,  1840. 
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thickness  varies  from  eighteen  inches  to  thirteen  feet  The  ezpUniati^m  is 
only  carried  on  in  thirty  adjoining  beds,  of  which  the  principal  one,  of  fifteen 
feet  thick,  is  known  from  Sarrebrijck  even  to  Neukirchen. 

M.  Humboldt  states  that  in  this  coal-field  there  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  seams  of  coal,  exclusive  of  a  host  of  smaller  seams,  less  than  a  foot 
in  thickness.*  It  is  calculated  that,  in  continuing  the  present  annual  ex- 
traction, the  basin  of  Sarrebriick  can  still  furnish  a  supply  for  sixty  thousand 
year8.t  * 

BasiH  of  Sarrebruck^  or  Saarbruck. 

Depth  of  the  Coed  Basin. — In  a  communication  to  the  celebrated  Von 
Humboldt,  the  excellent  geologist,  M.  Von  Dechen,  observes,  that  **  the 
depth  of  the  coal  measures  at  Mont  St.  Gilles,  Liege,  I  have  estimated  at 
3650  feet  below  the  surface,  and  3250  feet  below  the  sea  level.  The  coal 
basin  at  Mons  lies  fully  1750  feet  deeper4  These  depressions,  however, 
are  trifling,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  coal  strata  of  the  Sdar  river, 
[Saarbriick.]  AAer  repeated  trials,  I  have  found  that  the  lowest  coal  strata 
known  in  the  county  of  Duttweiler,  near  Bettingen,  north-eastward  from 
Saar-louis,  dip  19,406  feet,  and  20,656  feet  under  the  level  of  the  sea." 
This  conclusion  exceeds  by  8000  feet  the  estimate  which  I  have  given  in 
the  text  of  Cosmos,  for  the  basin  of  Devonian  strata.  These  Belgian  coal 
measures,  therefore,  lie  as  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea  as  Chimborazo  rises 
above  it ;  at  a  depth  where  the  temperature  of  the  earth  must  be  435°  F.^ 

Lower  Rhine. — Sarrebruck  CoaL 

Prices,  ^c,  of  Coal — Saarbrucken. — Stein  kohl,  or  stone  coal, — 1  fou- 
dre=30  centners  of  110  lbs.  cost  at  the  mine  3  thai.  24  gros. ;  freight  and 
all  charges,  delivered  at  Coblentz,  4  thai.  Price  at  Coblentz  or  Niewid, 
7  thai.  24  gros.=»225.  Ad.  Enelish,  which  is  equal  to  J 55.  2</.»$3.64  per 
ton.  Deducting  from  22s  Ad.  the  discount  of  15  per  cent  is  net  ISs.  lid. 
Further  transportation  to  iron  works  at  Hachenburg,  27  miles,  85.  Ad. ; 
total,  275.  3(/.=per  ton  I85.  3(/.  =94.42.  Price  of  Prussian  coal,  delivered 
at  Sarrebriick,  in  1846,  65.  8d.=9lM  per  2000  lbs. 

Stone  Coal  at  Bingart. — The  price,  delivered  at  the  mine,  is,  for  30 
centners=10  fiorins=  I65.  Sd.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  ll5.=  92.64  per  ton. 
In  1781),  the  tariff  on  the  importations  of  Sarrebruck  coal  by  France,  was 
I6c.     Inl815,  llr. 

The  cost  of  the  Rhine-  steam  coal,  at  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne,  was 
recently  abiiut  245.  per  ton=$5.82. 

The  forges  of  the  Moselle  pay  for  the  coal  of  the  Saar  from  Ifr.  80c.  to 
2/r.  the  100  kilogrammes,  which  is  equivalent  to  from  145.  CdT  to  165.» 
from  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  English  ton. 

In  Westphalia  the  coal  costs,  upon  the  spot,  7«.  2d.=9\.75  per  ton  only. 

In  England  the  principal  iron  works  are  supplied  at  from  45.  6d.  tofts. 
6d.  per  ton;  thus  showing  one  great  cause  for  the  low  price  of  iron,  made 
in  that  country. 

*  Coimoi,  par  M.  Alex.  Vod  Hamboldt. 
t  Mouvement  Commercial,  No.  241,  1846. 

t  The  lowest  coal  measures  in  the  Moaa  diitrtct  are  utuallj  eatimated  to  dMccad  to  tlio 
depth  of  6000  feet, 
i  Hamboldt,  Cosmos. 
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1787 
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1811 
1890 
1830 
1833 
1836 
1838 

9,866 
17,740 
94,640 
97,600 
74,000 
76,938 
89,000 
193,410 

1840 
1841 
1849 
1843 
1844 
1846 
1847 
11  mon*i 

167,960 
169,610 
910,000 
906,000 
937,900 

184,636 

1833 
1834 
1635 
1836 

931,600 
990,600 
3M,000 
365^000 

In  the  collieries  of  Prussia,  the  rules  prohibit  the  workmen  fronn  ascend- 
•  ing  and  descending  the  pits,  in  the  tubs ;  like  the  Cornish  and  Belgian 
mines,  the  access  was  solely  by  ladders,  until  recently.* 

Basin  of  the  Rhine. — Brown  Coal, — Dr.  Hibbert  has  communicated  the 
"History  of  the  Extinct  Volcanoes  in  the  Basin  of  Neuwied.*'  In  the 
**  Eifel "  are  thin  patches  of  brown  coal  and  tertiary  day.  Mr.  Homer  is  of 
opinion  that  the  brown  coal  of  the  Rhine  is,  probably,  of  the  age  of  the 
lacustrine  limestone  of  Aix  en  Provence.t 

An  association  has  been  formed,  1846,  under  the  title  of  ''the  D^AriiD- 
court  Prussian  Zink  and  Coal  Company,"  with  a  view  of  working  aome 
extensive  concessions  in  the  Prussian  territories,  on  leases  for  forty-five  years. 
One  of  these  positions  is  near  Dusseldorf,  and  consists  of  a  rich  coal-field, 
poosessing  several  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  so  near  the  surface  as  to  render 
steam  power  unnecessary.  The  right  of  mining  extends  over  fifteen  thou- 
sand acres,  and  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  through  a  district  atadded 
with  manufactories.1 

*  Annalet  dei  MinM,  1846.       t  Proceeding!  ofGeol.  Society  of  London,  Vol.  I.  p.  466. 
X  Mining  Journal,  June,  1846. 
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PRUSSIAN  AND  GERMAN  PROVINCES  ON  THE  RHINE. 

The  quantity  of  coal  which  descended  the  Rhine  from  Germany  into  the 
Netherlands,  by  Lobith.* 


Unusually  low  water 

EiporMd.                1  Imported. 

Yean. 

Germanict 

qoinUli  of 

60  kilof  rammM. 

~w 

Toni. 

Ton*. 

1841 
1842 
1843 

2.738^18 
2,032^4 
1.689.600 

136,925 

101.610 

84.480 

636 
2,476 

The  amount  by  this  mode  of  transportation  is  annually  decreasing. 


Movement  of  coal  from  the  Port  of  Mulhouse,  Upper  Rhine. 

From  Pratflia  and  Bararia.  From  France. 

Yeara.  Tona.  Tona. 

1841  -        .        4,740         -        -        77,199 

1842  -        .        4,570         .        .        75,471 

PROVINCE  OF  THE  RHINE  IN  WESTERN  PRUSSIA. 

Environs  of  Bon — Brown  Coal  Formation —  Tertiary  Age, — This  region 
has  been  illustrated  by  several  eminent  geologists,  among  the  last  is  Mr. 
Horner.  In  many  particulars  this  formation  seems  to  correspond  with  the 
great  tertiary  coal  area  of  North  America.  Like  that,  it  is  made  up  of 
numerous  beds  of  sand,  sandstone,  conglomerate,  clay  of  different  qualities, 
and  clay  iron-ore,  in  layers  and  detached  masses,  horizontally  disposed,  or 
nearly  so. 

The  brown  coal  or  lignite  is  of  several  varieties,  from  a  friable  earthy 
substance,  to  jet,  and  wood  in  different  stages  of  bituminization,  burning 
with  a  bright  flame.  In  one  position  a  lignite  is  found  with  a  thin  powdery 
coating  of  amber ;  on  the  authority  of  M.  Von  Dechen. 

Varieties  of  siliciiied  wood  have  been  also  found,  which  on  examination, 
are  decided  to  be  dycotyledonous.  Much  difficulty,  of  course,  exists  in 
determining  the  identity  of  this  vegetation.  Professor  Lindley  has,  however, 
satisfied  himself  as  to  a  few  genera.  One  of  these  is  the  cinnamon,  accom* 
panied  with  the  leaves  of  some  kind  o[  palm.  These  plants  have  been  also 
found  in  a  lignite  formation  at  Aix,  in  Provence.  The  cinnamon  is  thought 
by  Professor  Lindley,  to  be  identical  with  a  species  now  inhabiting  China. 
A  species  of  Podocarpus,  appears  to  resemble  one  now  growing  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  at  Sincapore  in  Asia.  Hence,  it  is  inferred  that,  the  climate  of 
Bonn,  at  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of  these  lignites,  approximated  to 
that  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  and  the  valleys  of  Nepal. 

Mr.  Brown  has  stated  that  all  the  specimens  of  wood  that  he  collected  at 
Friesdorf  are  coniferous;  which  seems  to  point  to  a  temperate  rather  than 
to  an  equinoctial  climate. 

With  these  have  been  collected  the  remains  of  fishes,  shotts,  insects, 

*  Docuihena  aur  le  commerce  eiteriear;  Aaaociation  Allemande,  Janvier,  1844.  Ibid. 
Mart,  1845. 

t  The  quintal  of  the  Aaaociation  ia  60  kilogrounee  a  HO  Ibe.  English. 
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reptiles  and  quadrapedi;  bat  we  otnnot  tdvert  to  tliem  more  puticulwly 


At  F^aaAa^  ire  it  letit  rik  beds  of  lignite,  which  btve  in     _^ 

thiekness  of  twenty-four  sod  a  half  feet    At  another  place,  the 

amounts  to  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  beneath  basalt,  and  resting  ob  tndkj^ 
At  other  positions  the  beds  are  worked  to  a  mueh  greater  (hickncM. ' 

The  f  arious  mines  of  brown  coal  in  the  district  of  Bruhl  give  ocoopalkNi 
to  about  1900  persoM. 

The  mieioscopioexaminatioos  of  M.  Link  of  Berlin,  iitooafiniistiott  of 
the  flews  of  Mr.  Brown,  clearly  show  that  the  lignite  of  JBonn  oontaiiM  the 
wood  of  eonifera.* 

The  Hgoite  of  JMudorf,  near  Bonn^  coniisU  of  fossil  cosufen  ^  the 
genus  pine;  according  to  M.  Ooppert,  profesMr  at  Brealau^T 

Wabberg^  two  leagues  north-east  of  Boon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  exhibits  a  basaltic  conglomerate,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  eilid- 
fed  wood,  of  a  fibrous  texture.  With  these  also  occur  pieces  of  bhiMai- 
ous  wood,  recwniied  as  belonging  to  the  pine  genus. 

TAs  jwteeofslooe  coal,  or  true  bitumioooB  ml,  at  BonOy  is  S8su  ^«  ] 
4001b.  «  per  ton  9ik.  figr.  The  quality  of  this  coal  is  good ;  very  aimi 
to  the  best  Welsh  coal.    Its  flame  is  bright,  and  it  makes  excellent  eokei. 

Biff. — ^At  Cologne,  lignite  beds  are  extensive.  The  primupal  deposit 
thirqr  met  thick  ^  and  here  also  is  the  locality  of  the  pulverulent  tarioty  so 
valuable  in  painting.^  According  to  Mr.  Homer,  the  wood  in  the  brown 
ooal  formations  boidering  on  the  Rhine,  is  sometimes  so  fresh,  and  eolilde 
fsd^  that  it  has  bean  used  at  yiernich  for  timbers  in  the  minau*  As 
sing  sonm  due  to  the  rdatife  age  of  the  brown  coal  formation*  «mI  ifas 
vstoanie  craption  of  Siegberg,  this  geologist  announces  the  foot  of  his  hnsing 
found  bituminixed  wood  in  the  basaltic  tuff,  identical  in  appearaaoe  with  the 
wood  of  the  brown  coal  bed8.|| 

PROVINCES  OF  POMERANIA  AND  EAST  PRUSSIA. 

Amber  with  Lignite, — On  the  Prussian  coast,  and  in  fact  in  (Jemrktmi^ 
lAvania^  Pomerania,  Denmark,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Baltic  coast  from 
Memel  to  Dantzic,  tertiary  wood  or  lignifes,  and  amber,  are  thrown  op  by  the 
wares,  or  occur  along  the  borders,  particularly  on  the  Prussian  side. 

Here  shafts  have  been  put  down  on  the  sea  coast,  which  reach  a  bed  of 
bituminous  or  brown  coal ;  and  from  thence  the  amber  is  obtained  in  coiK 
stderable  abundance.  It  is  used  in  the  fabrication  of  ornaments,  and  no 
slight  ralue  is  attached  to  large  transparent  specimens.  In  the  R(»yai 
Museum  at  Berlin,  there  is  a  mass  weighing  eighteen  pounds;  and  fast 
quantities  are  preserved  in  many  of  the  German  collections.  Those  specie 
mens  which  contain  insects,  and  other  organic  remains,  are  particularly 
valued.  To  the  geologist  and  naturalist  these  beautifolly  preserred  fiMrms 
possess  the  greatest  interest,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  species  are  un- 
known at  the  present  day.^T 

The  amber  in  the  lignite  beds  along  the  Prussian  coast,  is  a  substanee  of 
some  commercial  importance,  in  the  aggregate ;  and  there  are  regular  mines 
of  iL 

•  Annalei  dei  Minei,  Vol.  XVII.  t  Ibid.  Vol.  XVIH.  p.  448. 

t  Hiitory  of  FomiI  Fuel,  p.  477. 

i  Dr.  Macalloch  on  lignites.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arta,  Vol.  XX. 
II  Traat.  GmL  See.  of  LoadoD,  Vol.  IV.,  1S36.    %  AUaa'a  Ifajmal  of  I" 
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Beneath  the  rand  and  clay,  which  are  there  about  twenty  feet  thick*  is  a 
stratum  of  foasil  wood,  forty  or  filly  feet  thick,  of  a  blackiah  brown  colour. 
Parts  of  the  trees  thus  fossilized,  are  impregnated  with  amber,  which  is 
sometimes  found  in  stalactites,  like  icicles,  hanging  from  them.  The  mines 
are  worked  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  and 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  the  amber  is  found,  it  seems  plain  that  it 
originated  from  vegetable  juices.  The  large  specimen  referreid  to  above, 
was  found  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  Lithuania. 

About  two  htmdred  tons  of  amber  are  raised  annually,  yielding  a  revenue 
of  922,000  to  the  king.  I'he  portion  of  the  coast  from  whence  it  is  moat 
abundantly  taken,  is  eight  leagues  in  length,  extending  from  Pillao  to 
beyond  Polangen. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  this  substance,  the  Bernstein  of  the  GermanS| 
it  is  agreed  that  it  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  occurring  in  beds  of  bituminous  wood.  According  to  M.  T. 
Aessi,  amber  is  a  resin  of  the  conifers. 

M.  Graflfenauer,  in  a  monograph  on  timber,  addressed  to  the  Strasbourg 
Society  of  the  Sciences,  supposes  it  to  have  originated  in  extinct  species  of 
trees.* 

We  have  adverted  to  this  substance  as  intimately  connected  with  lignita 
deposits ;  and  it  is  more  appropriate  here,  because  the  shores  of  East 
Prussia  furnish  the  largest  masses  in  the  world.t 

The  most  interesting  fact,  says  Dr.  Ure,  relative  to  this  vegeto-roineral,  is 
its  geological  position,  which  is  very  characteristic  and  wdl  determined. 
It  belongs  to  the  plastic  clay  or  lignite  formation,  between  the  caUaire 
grossier  and  the  chalk.  In  Pomerania  it  belongs  undoubtedly  to  this  geo* 
logical  period;  for  the  organic  matters  found  still  adhering  to  the  amoer« 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  place  in  the  series. 

On  the  eastern  shores  of  England,  amber  is  a  very  common  substance,  and 
is  there  washed  upon  the  beach,  accompanied  by  jet. 

The  insects  enclosed  in  amber  have  long  excited  an  interest  among  nato* 
ralists.  Certain  families  occur  more  abundantly  therein  than  others.  Thus 
the  hymenoptera,  having  four  naked  membranaceous  wings,  as  the  bee  and 
wasp;  and  the  diptera,  having  two  wings,  as  gnats,  flies,  gad-flies,  dtc. 
Then  come  the  spider  tribe ;  some  eoleoptera,  or  beetles,  principally  of  the 
kinds  which  live  on  trees.  The  lepidoptera  ate  very  rare.  All  these  insects 
are  such  as  generally  sit  on  the  trunka  of  trees,  or  live  in  the  fissures  of  their 
bark. 

One  important  geological  fact  we  must  not  omit  to  remember  >— none  of 
these  enveloped  insects,  so  beautifully  preserved,  have  yet  been  identified 
with  living  species.  But  it  has  been  observed,  in  general,  that  they  reaeniUe 
more  the  insects  of  warm  climates,  than  of  temperate  zones. 

The  chief  commerce  in  Pomeranian  amber  is  with  Turkey.  A  good 
piece,  of  a  pound  weight,  fetches  50  dollars.  For  a  roaas  weighing  13 
pounds,  95000  were  ofiered,  and  was  expected  by  the  Armenian  merchants 
to  bring  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  at  Constantinople^ 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  amber  was  found  in  extraordinary  quantities,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  At  one  village,  Kahlberg,  an  amount  worth 
20,000  thalers,  was  gathered  during  some  storms.  The  principal  depoaitory 
of  amber  in  Pomerania  is  along  the  long  narrow  tongue  of  land,  between 
the  bay  or  lake  of  Carische  Han  and  the  Baltic. 

*  Mining  lUriew.  Vol.  VII.  p.  888.       t  AUra's  If  aaoal  of  HiMffatocTt  V«  *^« 
t  Ure't  Dictionary  of  ArU. 
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Offieial  f  aliM  of  the  imber  eiported  by  land  from  the  port  of  , 
io  184d,  726,000  frtiica,  -  £M^K20  merlmg,  -  •140JMML     !■  MOk 
680,000  franea,  -  ;»7,900  aC^rling,  —  •laO^TOO. 

ProfeaMr  Goqppert'a  reaearobea  inform  ua  that  all  the  Baltio  ankr  ii 
derived  from  ooailiBroiia  treea,  which  approach  to  our  whifo  and  wmi  fim 
timber,  but  atUI  conatitute  a  particular  apeciea.  The 
ibrmer  world  [jpinMiUi  suceifar]  had  a  richuesa  in  reain  with  i 
of  the  coniferoua  tribea  of  the  preaent  world  will  bear  eonpa 
much  aa  great  maaaea  of  amber  are  contained  not  onlj  within  and 
harfci  but  alao  between  the  ringa  of  the  wood,  and  in  the  directite'of  tha 
medullary  raya,  which,  aa  wdl  aa  the  cellai  are  aeen  under  the  i 
to  be  filled  with  ambreoua  reain  of  a  whiter  or  yellower  cokmr  m  < 


Amongat  the  vegetable  mattera  indoaed  in  amber,  we  find  both  male  and 
female  flowera  of  indigenooa^  acicular«leaved,  and  cupuKferoos  traea;  bat 
aeveral  other  apeciea  indicate  a  vegetation  which  ia  diffiemt  flrom  that  of  tha 
pieaent  ooaala  and  plainaof  the  Baltic  aea.t 

la  the  valuable  report  of  M.  Goldenbeiv  to  the  miniater  of  agrieokan 
and  commerce  of  France,  on  the  poducta  of  German  induatiy  witfaui  tha 
bmita  of  the  Zollverein,  the  author  obaervea,  ^  I  cannot  terminala  lUi 
article  without  citin|^  the  beautiful  worka  in  amber,  opaque^  whita.  ai^ 
▼ellow,  that  aome  arturta  of  Dantsick  forwarded  to  the  exhibition  at  Beriia, 
in  Aoguat,  1844,  and  of  which  there  are  aeveral  apecimeaa  that  ineloae 
aatedalarian  inaecta."^ 

Since  the  foregoing  notea  were  tranacribed,  we  have  read  PloC  Goeppert^ 
abort  memoir  on  foaaO  amber,  and  on  the  organic  remaina  found  ia  iL  He 
ia  of  opinion  that  amber  waa  chiefly  formed  during  the  period  of  the 
Molaaae.  The  forests  in  which  the  trees  grew  whence  this  aubetance  was 
derived,  were  situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  what  is  now  the  bed  of 
the  Baltic.  With  the  commencenient  of  the  diluvial  period,  this  forest  vras 
gradually  destroyed,  and  the  amber  was  thus  drifted  to  the  south  and  south- 
west, on  the  coasts  and  in  the  countries  where  we  now  find  it 

Among  the  fragments  of  vegetable  matter  contained  in  this  substance, 
those  of  dicotyledonous  trees  are  chiefly  abundant,  and  the  tribe  of  Ckmifarm 
no  doubt  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  amber  forest  Of  pines  there  are  at 
least  four  species,  associated  with  many  others,  [five  genera.]  Of  leafhear- 
ing  trees,  we  find  five  genera ;  and  of  underwood,  Erieacem^  fyc.^  forming 
in  the  whole  a  flora  comprising  forty-eight  species,  which  has  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  North  A  merica.     There  was  also  a  cryptogamoua  flora. 

The  fauna  of  this  period  was  extremely  numerous,  upwards  of  eiekt  hum* 
drtd  species  of  insects  having  been  discovered,  besides  the  remaina  of 
Crustacea f  IHyriapada,  Arachniden^  Sfc,  Only  a  few  hairs  and  feathers  of 
mammalia  and  birds  have  been  discovered,  and  none  of  amphibia  and  fishes. 

All  these  remains,  both  of  vegetables  and  animals,  exhibit  only  a  generic 
identity  with  existing  plants  and  animals,  and  are  not  specifically  the  same. 
The  most  nearly  allied  forms  occur  most  frequently  in  Nortli  America. 
Several  of  the  species  exhibit,  however,  no  analogies  with  known  fomia.§ 

*  Fails  ComniercUaz,  1843,  1844. 

t  Coanoi,  Alex.  Voa  HumboIdL 

t  AMocMtton  Alleroande — Rapporta  aur  Pexpoaition  de  Berlin,  Feb.  and  March,  1846. 

i  Quarterly  Journal  Geo!.  Soc.  London,  May,  1846,  p.  102. 
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NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  PROVINCES  OF  PRUSSIA. 

PRUSSIA  PROPER. 

The  insufficiency  of  cheap  and  easy  modes  of  commanication  hat  hereto- 
fore prevented  the  provinces  of  East  Prussia,  of  Pomerania,  Brandenbourg, 
and  Prussian  Saxony  from  fully  providing  their  supplies  of  bituminous  coal 
from  the  national  mines.  Consequently,  they  have  been  obliged  to  use 
English  coals  and  coke,  which  reach  them  through  Stettin,  in  Pomerania, 
and  other  ports  of  the  Baltic,  at  high  prices.*  Of  late,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  coal  is  said  to  reach  the  Baltic  ports  from  the  southern  and  western 
provinces  of  Prussia^  The  following  statement  shows  the  growth  of  this 
foreign  coal  importation. 

Annual  Importation  of  Coal  from  Great  Britain  into  Prunian  portsA 


Yean. 

Tom. 

Yeara. 

Tom. 

Yomw. 

Tom. 

1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1H35 

15,956 
27,561 
24,068 
23,787 
43,675 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

43,560 
49,925 
60,401 
83,942 
89,684 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

116,296 

148,197 
95,306 

184,487 

The  following  table  represents  the  general  importation  of  coal  into  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  into  the  Zollverein. 


PruMian  Domlniooi. 

TIm  entlra 
ZoIlTerein.t 

Yeara. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

1834 
1836 
1838 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 

166,000 
192,504 

193,247 

60,860 
69,370 
99,620 
176,110 
197,000 
187,250 
252,560 

Peat  in  Lower  Pomerania, — Has  the  appearance  of  fossil  wood,  but  con- 
sists of  very  thin  parallel  laminae :  fracture  conchoidal  and  shining :  itructare 
compact,  and  exhibiting  no  traces  of  ligneous  structure.^ 

Port  of  Stettin t  in  Pomerania, — Import  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  year 
1844,  received  from  England,  Russia,  and  Denmark. 

Value    9,224,000  francs,  »  ^372^370 
In  1842  5,450,000      "       »     220,115 

Lignite  with  amber,  at  Rauchen,  near  Konigs-Bergen-Prusse,  consists  of 
trees  of  the  family  conifers,  and  genus  pinite.^I 

Port  of  Memei,  in  East  Prussia. — English  coal  imported  into  Memel  in 
1842,  6921  tons;  value  105,000  francs. 


*  London  Mining  Journal,  Vol.  II.  pp.  90,  270. 


t  ParliaoMBtary  Records. 


I  MoQvement  Commercial  aur  Peipoaition  de  Berlia,  1845, 

%  M.  Link,  Academy  of  Berlin.         R  DocooMM  sor  le  CoMMrM  ttddriMr^KUs^^k^Vb^ 

t  Annalea  dea  Minea,  tome  XVIfl.  p.  449. 


sn 


PEU98I4. 
CM  IVocb  ofDmtxkk,  or  Umiiaig.^ 


iMpofffttna  ftoB  OfMt  Briutai.       { 

-  • 

TDM. 

▼•IM.                1 

TdM. 

▼•IM. 

If  per  oontBH^^S 
—  tOTl,  u.  «r^ 

Ttui. 

hlM. 

Atoribg. 

num. 

tattaf. 

1649 
184S 

4,778 
9,493 

199,806 

je5,199 

763 
9,990 

30,300 

£1,919 

PRUSSIAN  DOMINIONS.  # 

£yjfeM  o/*  RaOroads  in  1846.— Eleren  principtl  roatea,  1068  Hnfai; 
opened  for  traffic,  701  miles,— cost  per  mile  ^,400,  arenge  <if  OM  ■!■ 
ooeling  £6fii0fl00.    Several  other  lines  are  projected. 

MutdBoMioui  woUs. — ^The  first  steam  engine  for  mining  pnrpimas  was 
eataUished  in  Prussia  in  1780.  The  first  steam  engine  was  pimd  id  Hdkad 
in  1774 :  in  the  mine  of  Litry,  in  Frsnce,  in  1749;  and  in  thnnn  nf  Hnlgiai 
in  I740.t  The  first  steam  engine  for  raising  wster  from  the  Beigm  eosi 
i  waa  in  ITStS,  near  Charleroi,  and  anodier  near  Mon%  about  the  jspr 


1735. 

The  area  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  is 

By  return  in  1837, 

Its  populstion  being,  in  1835, 


106,303  square 
107,937  British 
13,800,000  peiBons^ 
14,157^73      ^ 


MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  IN  THE  KINGDOlf  OF  PRU88IA.t 

In  a  meullurgic  point  of  view,  Prussia  is  divided  into  five  districts,  which 
are:  I.  Brandenbourg;  11.  Silesia;  III.  Saxe  Thuringia ;  IV.  Westphalia, 
and  V.  the  Provinces  of  the  Rhine. 

I.  The  District  of  Brandenbourg ,  comprising  Pomerania  and  the  Duchy 
of  Posen,  is  the  richest  in  iron  of  all  the  Prussian  provinces.  The  coal  employed 
in  the  iron  works  comes  from  England  and  Silesia.  In  Pomerania,  in  1845, 
were  eight  high  furnaces,  forges,  and  foundries. 

II.  Silesia,  In  Lower  Silesia,  only  wood  is  employed :  in  Upper  Silesia, 
both  wood  and  coke;  and  in  the  iron  works  of  Gleivitz  was  constmcted,  in 
1795,  the  first  furnace  with  coke  on  the  European  continent. 

By  the  report  of  the  Royal  Administration  of  the  Mines  in  Prussis,  in 
1841,  there  were  in  the  Silesian  provinces  of  Breslau,  Liegnitz,  and  Oppein, 
seventy-four  foundries  of  iron,  and  seventy-nine  high  furnaces.     Of  the  latter, 

59  consumed  wood, 
12        "         coke, 

3        *•         coal, 

5        "         mixed  fuel. 

The  production  from  these  furnaces  was  68,600  tons  pie  iron,  whose 
value,  at  the  works,  was  15,622,206  francs,  =  ^631,397,  =  $3,015^086. 

*  Docoment  tnr  le  Commerce  ext^rieor,  Janvier  et  Joillet,  1844. 

t  BoUetin  de  la  CommiMion  Centrale  de  Suttntiqae  de  Belsinnt  184S. 

I  Traiti  de  la  Fabrication  de  la  Fonte  et  da  Fer,  Paiia,  Dec  1845. 
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III.  Lower  Saxe  T^urtngia,  contaiira  cod  and  lignite  mines,  but  only 
employ  wood  in  the  metallurgic  processes. 

IV.  Westphalia^  possesses  coal  works  in  abandance,  yet  chiefly  employs 
wood  in  the  furnaces,  and  refines  the  iron  both  with  coal  and  with  charcoal, 
at  the  works  adjacent  to  the  collieries.  This  country  draws  pig  iron  fh>m 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  from  England. 

V.  District  of  the  Rhine, — Vegetable  combustibles  are  still  used  in  the 
furnaces,  and  no  furnaces  have  been  specially  erected  for  the  employment 
of  coke,  [1840]  but  it  is  frequently  used  mixed  with  charcoal. 

Table  of  production  and  fabrication  of  all  descriptions  of  iron  in  the  years 
1835  and  1841,  within  the  five  metallurgic  districts  of  Prussia,  redaced  to 
English  tons. 


Years. 

Branden- 
boarf. 

Silesia. 

Basse  Saxe. 

Westphalia. 

BuRblB. 

tMal. 
Tom. 

1835          3,754 
1841         13,134 

49,663 
77,435 

5,044 
7,369 

10,353 
38,006 

73,054 
97,655 

140,767 
883^79 

EmphymefU  of  Iron  Wire  Cables  in  the  coal  pits  where  tieam  engi$u$  are 

tused, 

^    M.  le  Bergmeister  Klotz  has  published  a  note  in  the  *'  Archio,  sur  Mine- 
ralogie"  which  article  has  been  translated  by  M.  Ch.  Combes. 

The  translator  states  that  twisted  iron  wire  cables  have  been  introduced 
in  the  shafts  of  extraction  in  the  mines  of  the  Hartz.  The  economy  in  the 
costs  of  extraction  resulting  from  these  wire  cables,  compared  with  those 
formerly  made  of  hemp,  soon  determined  the  engineers  and  proprietors  of 
the  mines  of  Saxony,  of  Prussia,  and  almost  all  Germany,  to  adopt  them. 
In  France  they  have  been  slow  to  follow  this  example.  The  economical 
details,  very  circumstantially  presented  in  M.  Klotz's  notice,  appear  to  call 
for  the  attention  of  proprietors  of  mines,  and  of  manufacturers  of  wire,  in  all 
countries;  and  we  present  the  readers  of  this  volume  with  some  valuable 
practical  results,  obtained  under  the  supervision  of  the  Prussian  mining 
engineers,  which  are,  probably,  perfectly  new  to  them. 

Hempen  Cables, — Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1833,  the  providing  and 
maintenance  of  the  "  cables  of  extraction,"  in  several  of  the  collieries  in  the 
district  of  Essen  and  Werden,  in  Prussia,  were  given  to  the  enterprise  and 
competition  of  the  manufacturers  of  hempen  ropes;  their  remuneration  con- 
sisting of  a  price  agreed  on  for  each  100  scheffel  [a  147.9  English  bushels] 
of  coal  extracted  from  the  mine,  or  shaft. 

The  names  of  those  collieries,  their  depth  of  shaft,  and  the  prices  paid  for 
the  service  of  those  hempen  cables,  are  as  follows : 

That  of  Saelzer,  whose  vertical  shaft  is  216  Engl,  feet  deep,  and  that  of 
Neue  Aack,  which  is  308  feet,  Engl,  deep,  paying  fr.  0.3608  =  3Jdl  (three 
pence  halfpenny)  =  $0.07  per  100  scheffel  [=  147.9  Engl,  bushels]  =  about 
five  tons.  These  terms  are  equivalent  to  ^q  of  one  penny  Engl,  or  90.01  j^ 
American  currency,  per  ton,  as  cost  or  service  of  the  hempen  cables. 

The  colliery  of  Wische,  for  a  vertical  shaft  of  81  lachters=  152.664 
metres  [=500  English  feet,]  paying  fr.  0.4638  [=  4.494/f.  =  $0,091  per 
each  hundred  scheffels.  This  is  equivalent  to  /qIIis  of  one  penny,  or  90.01^ 
pe  r  ton,  for  use  of  the  ropes. 

That  of  the  KunUwerk,  whose  shaft  is  46  lachter=  152.6  metres  [== 
28  3  Engl,  feet,]  paying  2  silbergros  6  pfennigs  s=  fr.  0.3092  [=r  3  5^^i^ 
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Engl.  =  90.06  AmcrieanJ  per  100  tcheflUi.  Tliii  Aargm  is 
^  of  a  penny  or  90.01  j^  per  ton. 


Snbeeqoently,  the  prica  was  lowered,  in  tine  eaae,  ^  SAA 
904MA  per  100  aoheiieli.  Therefore  the  peyment  fcr  the  an  effii 
heoipen  ropes  was  reduced  to  ^  of  a  penny^  or  904M.8B  per  tas.  W0^i 
is  added,  at  this  last  price,  the  contraetor  of  cables  sofiBted  a  km^  wUAle 


aUetoprofe. 

The  collie^  of  Bnmi  im  Kupert  wiese  has  had  for 
tract  which  still  sabsbts,  by  which  it  pays  for  the  extraolmi  of 
scheOHs,  by  an  inclined  shsft,  of  39  iachter  [=240  feAJ  SJSOT  ' 
TAcents.    This  snm  is  equal  to  0.719dL  =  90.01^^  par  too. 

withoat  following  M.  Kloti  throorh  the  details  of  the  eoaqpeL. 
weight,  durability,  cost,  and  power  of  the  wire  cables,  at  all  the 
wiU  select  the  first  only,  the  colliery  of 

Baker  and  NeuM  AacL 

1.  XUmtUs  wUk  tke  Acsfm  caft&i.— In  1833,  two  cablea  waro  plaaad  ■ 
these  shafts,  which  lasted  six  months  and  fourteen  days.  Thcj  eoat  917 1. 
[=dCS7J  and  raised  10,645  tons  of  coal.  Thns  the  expenaa  wen  •M  ef  ■ 
penny  s=  90.00  A  cent  per  ton. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  1834,  two  other  new  hanpen  oafaiaa  «ei% 
plaoad  in  the  shaft,  which  lasted  six  months  and  ser enteen  daya,  and  the 
ehargaii  amoont  of  work,  and  expense  per  ton,  were  about  tha  aame  aathe 


A  thira  and  last  set  of  hempen  ropes  lasted  eight  months  and  a  half;  and^ 
calculating  fiom  the  data  furnished  by  the  author,  the  expensaa  amonntad  is 
OM  pMny  =  1X18  cent  per  ton,  of  coal  raised. 

ResuUs  wUk  tke  amuaied  wire  caMes.— In  1835  the  first  two  eaUas  of 
this  description  were  adopted  at  this  colliery.  The  two,  together,  were  031 
feet  in  length:  weighing  898  livres  [=  988]bs.3  one  of  them  lasted  one 
year  three  months  and  twenty-four  days.  The  expense  per  each  100  achdflU 
amounted  to  fr.  0.0655  ==  O.I26r/.  =  $0.00y^^  per  ton.  The  other  lasted 
fourteen  months,  and  the  charges  per  ton  were  0.16//.  =  0.32  cent. 

Results  with  un^annealed  wire  ropes, — In  1838,  two  cnbles  of  this  kind 
were  fixed,  which  lasted  eleven  months ;  their  cost  and  expenses  formed  a 
charge  on  the  coal  produced,  of  only  penny  0.089,  =  ct.  0.178  per  ton. 

On  comparing  these  four  results,  their  proportionate  expense  on  the  ex- 
traction  of  the  coal  is  as  follows : 

Penny.        Ct. 

I.  Contract  with  the  hempen  rope  manufacturers,  0*70=1.40  per  Ion. 
%  Expense  when  using  hempen  >  1st  and  2d  set,  0.45=0.90  > 

cables,  S  ^  set,  0.54=  1.08  J  P®'  <«»• 

3.  Expense  when  using  annealed  I  1st  cable,         0.126=0.25  I 

wire  cables,  /  2d  cable,         0. 160=0.32  J  P^  ***"• 

*•  ""ss  ;iS"X'  """1 '  -"p"-   »•"«=«•"« "  •»• 

CoOiery  of  Ver.  Henriette. 

Result  with  hempen  cables. — In  1835-6,  two  hempen  cablea  lasted  ax 
months  and  a  half.    The  cost  on  the  amount  of  coal  raised  in  that  time  \ 
fir.  0.4329  per  100  scheffel  =  ^.0.84  =  ct.  1.68  per  ton. 

Restdt  with  annealed  wire  cables, — In  June,  1836,  two  wire  cables  ^ 
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fixed  at  these  roinea ;  which,  after  having  broken  fi?e  tiroes,  were  laid  aside 
at  the  end  of  four  months,  eleven  days,  of  work. 

The  extraction  of  coal  cost,  during  this  time,  paying  first  cost,  fr.  0.3061 
per  100  scheffel ;  which  is  equivalent  to  c/.0.4,  =  ct  0.8  per  ton. 

Two  other  wire  cables  were  next  introduced,  and  endured  six  months 
and  three  weeks,  and  were  removed  after  having  broken  eleven  times.  The 
expenses  attending  the  raising  the  coal,  during  this  second  period,  including 
first  cost,  was  remarkably  low,  being  only  fir.  0.1277  per  147  bushels,  which 
is  equal  to  d.  0.247,  =  ct  0.494  per  ton,  on  the  quantity  raised. 

Result  with  un-annealed  wire  cables, — In  May,  1837,  cables  of  this  kind, 
from  the  Hartz,  were  next  adjusted ;  which  lasted  nearly  unto  the  end  of 
1838,  or  eighteen  months.  The  expenses,  per  ton,  of  coal  raised  were  now 
reduced  to  d,  0.049,  =  ct.  0.098. 

Recapitulation.  Pennjr.  Ct. 

2.  Cost  of  raising  coal  with  hemp  cables,  0.84=:  1.66  per  ton. 

3.  "  with  annealed  wire  cables,  5  ^  247^0  494  }  ?"  ^o. 

4.  **  with  un-annealed  wire  cables,  0.049=0.098  per  ton. 
The  average  proportionate  results  of  2, 3  and  4,  of  these  and  other  mines 

of  the  district,  are  represented  by  the  figures  or  numbers,  100  :  38  :  13. 

Wire  Ropes  in  the  Mining  District  of  the  Hartz, 

In  an  address  to  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  by  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  communicating  some  things  that  came  under  his  notice  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  mining  district  of  the  Hartz,  the  subject  of  wire  ropes  is 
particularly  adverted  to.  The  opinion  of  so  experienced  an  authority  being 
of  no  slight  value,  we  give  it  in  the  following  extracts: 

"In  the  mines  of  the  Hartz  nothing  engaged  my  attention  more  than  t)ie 
universal  employment  of  wire  ropes,  for  drawing  the  ores  and  waste  firom 
underground.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  improvements 
in  the  economy  of  mines  that  has  for  some  time  been  made;  and  as  it  is 
but  now  beginning  to  make  progress  in  this  country,  I  am  induced  to  notice 
it,  in  the  hope  that  what  experience  may  have  been  gained  in  Cornwall  may 
be  gathered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society :  that  the  matter  may  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  results  made  more  generally  known. 

"  The  merit  of  this  invention  is  due  to  M.  Albert,  the  able  and  enlightened 
principal  officer  of  the  mining  administration  at  Clausthal,  who  gave  his 
zealous  attention  to  this  subject ;  and  after  overcoming  many  difficulties, 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  their  present  perfect  state.  The  first  infor* 
mation  respecting  the  use  of  wire  ropes,  afibrded  to  the  English  miner,  was 
by  Count  Brenner,  Oberberg  Hauptman  (the  title  of  the  chief  director  of 
the  mines  of  a  country)  of  Hungary,  by  a  paper  which  he  communicated  to 
the  British  Association  at  Newcastle,  in  the  year  i83S,  at  the  meeting  oi 
which  he  was  present,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  to  read  it  for  him. 
The  subject  did  not  appear  to  attract  the  attention  it  deserved ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  return  of  Professor  Gordon  from  Germany,  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  improvement 

"  Of  late,  several  persons  have  engaged  in  the  manufocture,  and  great 
rivalry  seems  to  exist  as  to  claims  to  patents,  and  to  superiority  of  qtulity. 
Some  are  in  use  in  CornwaU,  and  there  may  now  have  been  time  enoagh 
to  have  gained  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  value  of  this  inveatH 
gation. 


aei  in  loe  roanarim,  ina  in  mMWWjpri— ■ 
1  tnin  wtgona  to  the  lop  of  Ugh  fiimnoi  In 
i  which  the  ropes  wound,  and  ihii  iirihijn  mm 
ecentrilf  t ery  smell  in  diemeCer.    Tbov  «Maliii 


<<InlheIlBHzthedieaieterorihewireBeppeeiBSonNll,  ^ 
with  what  one  has  been  need  to  look  at,  es  to  wear  a  tcfj  i 
anea.    The  sa? ins  of  expense,  when  compared  with  the  warn  of 
ropes,  is  stated  to  oe  i erj  great    Thoae  I  saw  were 
bat,  for  great  depths,  &e  upper  part  is  somewbal  i 
over  the  shaft  are  seren  or  eight  feet  in  diameter;  and  i 
CO  this,  and  I  do  not  eonsider  it  a  lair  trial  of  these  ropes  to 
over  pullejs  of  much  smaller  diameter.    I  waa,  however, 
visited  the  iron  works  at  Ilsenberg,  at  Rotheh&tte,  and  at  I 
find  wire  ropes  used  on  cranes  in  the  ibandrioi,  aiul  in  i 
faon  ores  perpendicularl  j  in  i    ' 
theaa  eases,  the  barrels  on  * 

which  the  J  worked,  were  necessarilj  very  small  in  diameCer.  Tbogri 
as  pliant  as  they  need  be,  and  to  have  sustained  no  injury  in  one.  I  was 
informed  that  for  such  purposes  the  ropes  were  formed  of  a  grwter  Bwafar 
of  smaller  wires,  by  which  it  was  found  that  they  endured  the  bending  lea 
nsore  acute  an^e,  without  injury.  I  notice  this,  to  show  thai  tbqr  aqf  ha 
adaj^ed  to  almoat  every  use  to  which  cordage  is  applied." 

The  author  suggests  that  oxidation  of  the  wire  ropes  might  pvobabl^  he 
prevented  by  a  process  now  much  used  in  France,  which  is  by  oontii^iNn 
with  line,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  covered  with  tm  in  the  manoftetne  of 
tin  plate.  This  is  termed  galvanising  the  iron,  and  is  very  ancceasfal  in 
protecting  it  from  rust  It  is  commonly  applied  to  wire  work  that  ii 
exposed  to  the  weather,  soch  as  trellis  work  for  gardens,  &c;  and  ia  per* 
formed  after  the  wire  is  woven  into  the  forms  required,  and  at  n  vfaychssp 
late.  It  unites  or  solders  the  joints  or  crossings;  ^ves  the  whola  n  veif 
pleasing  appearance,  and  is  efiectnal  in  preserving  it  for  a  great  length  ef 
time.  This  is  more  especially  applicable  for  wire  rqpea  that  are  eslenM 
in  a  rigid  state ;  soch,  for  instance,  as  standing  rigging. 

Wire  Ropes  in  the  English  Collieries. 

Since  the  foregoing  communication  was  made,  a  great  deal  of  diacossaon 
has  taken  place  on  tlie  employment  of  these  cables  as  a  substitute  for  hemp 
in  the  English  mines.  Much  information  has  been  elicited  by  means  of 
various  correspondents  in  the  Mining  Journal  and  other  works  devoted  to 
the  occasional  consideration  of  such  matters. 

An  objection  to  their  use  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  pitmen,  and  much 
opposition  has  been  made  to  their  adoption,  without,  as  it  appears,  adequate 
grounds,  except  on  account  of  their  novelty. 

This  has  been  fully  shown  in  a  trial  at  law,  20th  of  July,  1844,  at  Dur- 
ham, llie  question  between  the  parties  at  issue  was  chiefly  whether  the 
wire  rope  used  at  the  Wingate  colliery,  and  by  which  the  men  were  lowered 
to  their  work,  was  fit  and  proper  for  that  purpose  or  not 

It  appeared  that  the  use  of  wire  rope  in  the  English  collieries  dated  only 
since  the  end  of  the  year  1842,  when  they  were  introduced  in  various  parti 
of  the  northern  coal-field ;  both  in  working  inclines  and  in  raising  coals  firom 
the  pits.  Those  used  on  the  inclines  were  chiefly  round  :  while  those  of  the 
collieries  were  made  flat,  for  the  greater  facility  of  rolling  them  on  the 
drum. 

The  rope,  used  at  the  Wingate  colliery,  complained  of,  consisted  of  96 
wires,  and  was  worked  in  conjunction  with  another  rope  of  144  wires 

On  account  of  the  giving  way  of  some  of  the  wires  of  the  first  mentioned 
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rope,  the  workmeD  refused  to  descend  to  their  work.  It  was,  howef  er,  sub- 
miued  to  a  test  of  ten  tons  weight,  and  a  portion  of  it  to  a  strain  of  upwards 
of  nineteen  tons ;  althougli  the  usual  weight  required  was  onJy  three  tons 
and  a  half  It  was  on  the  scale  of  one  cwt.  to  four  fathomssfour  and 
two-thirds  lbs.  to  each  foot,  and  was  considered  capable,  when  new,  of  sus- 
taining a  weight  of  twenty-seven  tons.  Evidence  was  adduced  that  nine 
wire  ropes  had  given  way  in  the  Coxhoe  and  Jarrow  collieries ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  wire  ropes  were  used  at  various  collieries 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  they  were  generally  looked  upon  as  much 
safer  than  hemp:  that  they  were  better,  and  that  any  symptom  of  weakness 
was  sooner  perceived. 

The  cohesion  in  the  wires  in  the  twisted  ropes  is  such,  that  the  fracture 
of  a  wire  originally  continuous  does  not  essentially  weaken  the  strength  of 
the  rope,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  fibres  of  which  the  several  strands 
of  a  hempen  rope  are  composed,  do  not  consist  of  continuous  threads 
throughout,  but  are  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  pieces,  which  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  few  feet  in  length  each. 

The  decision  of  the  jury,  in  this  case,  and  the  valuable  evidence  produced, 
appear  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  wire  rope  over  that  manufactured 
of  hemp.* 

Wire  ropes,  both  flat  and  round,  are  now  in  use  in  the  English  collieries, 
of  the  kinds  patented  by  Smith  and  by  Newall  &  Co.  At  the  beginning  of 
1844,  at  the  Gosforth  colliery,  Newcastle,  two  flat  wire  ropes,  made  by 
Newall  &,  Co.,  were  in  daily  use :  their  weight,  in  proportion  to  hemp, 
being  as  21  cwt.  to  47  cwt,  and  the  power  of  drawing  increased  by  about 
30  tons  a  day.  One  at  Ince  colliery,  Wigan,  had  been  in  use  eight  months 
without  deterioration.  Those  at  Rainton  colliery,  after  seventeen  months 
work,  remained  in  excellent  condition. 

Several  other  collieries  had  been  using  flat  wire  ropes  for  more  than  a 
year,  without  depreciation  of  their  capability.  Others  are  mentioned  which 
have  been  in  constant  use  during  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  eighteen  months, 
uninjured.  Their  cheapness  and  durability  are  asserted,  by  practical  man- 
agers of  mines,  to  exceed  greatly  those  of  hemp.  On  the  Durham  and  Sun- 
derland railway  were  thirty-seven  miles  of  wire  ropes;  some  of  which, 
according  to  the  engineer,  had  been  at  work  two  years, — three  times  the 
duration  of  hemp  ropes, — and  are  still  in  use  and  apparently  very  good. 

Wire  ropes  first  came  into  notice  about  the  year  1836,  since  which  time 
both  round  and  flat  cables  are  in  common  use  in  the  English  collieries,  both 
for  shafts  and  inclined  planes :  for  the  latter  of  which  they  are  especially 
adapted.t 

We  perceive,  however,  that  this  subject  is  still  open  to  discussion,  and  by 
no  means  settled.  It  has  been  charged  against  the  iron  pit  ropes  that  fre> 
quent  accidents  and  loss  of  life  have  occurred  from  their  breaking;  and  it  is 
even  said  that  the  flat  hempen  ropes  are  coming  into  use  again.  The  col- 
liers observe  that  **  the  hempen  ropes  give  notice  before  they  break,  but  the 
iron  ones  do  not."J 

Iron  If  Ire  Cabh$  in  FVance, 

The  utility  of  this  invention  has  been  carefully  investigated  in  "France. 
Among  other  articles  on  this  head,  during  the  year  1845,  in  the  Annates  des 

*  MiniD((  Journal  of  London,  Augutt  3d,  1844. 

t  Di)nn*s  Hittory  of  the  Co«l  Trade,  1844,  p.  61.  t  Mioiof  Joanud  of  Loados,  Jaa. 
3d,  1846. 
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Mines,  is  a  useful  one  on  the  fabricntion  and  employment  of  thefleesUeikf 
M.  Cacarrie,  mining  engineer,*  and  another  memoir  oq  the  Miaierabjeellqf 
M.  Pernollett 

Wire  Ropes  and  Cables  in  Awurica. 

These  hare  been  introduced,  in  some  cases,  successfully,  in  the  UoiibI 
States.  In  July,  18;)9,  a  wire  rope,  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  wms  applied  to 
one  of  the  hoisting  machines  of  the  Philadelphia  tobacco  warehouses. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal  contains  an  account,  dated  SepteabSt 
1843,  by  J.  A.  Rosbling,  C.  E.,  of  his  introducing  wire  ropes  oo  the  huSmi 
Planes  in  Pennsylrania. 

Three  wire  ropes,  measuring  in  the  aggregate  3400  feet,  4|  inchei  ii 
circumference,  were  put  in  operation  on  the  inclined  plane  No.  III.,  of  te 
Alleghany  portage  railroad,  in  1842 ;  and  were  used  a  considerable  portioa 
of  that  season  and  the  whole  of  the  year  1843.  The  hempen  ropes,  hereui* 
fore  used,  were  8^  inches  circumference,  made  of  the  best  Russian  or  Ital- 
ian hemp ;  and  could  not  be  trusted,  in  safety,  longer  than  one  aeaaoo. 
Another  wire  rope,  5100  feet  long,  in  four  pieces,  was  about  to  be  laid  dova 
on  Plane  No.  X. 

The  first  wire  rope  placed  on  this  line,  or  in  connection  with  it,  was  flOO 
feet  long,  3|  inches  in  circumference,  and  had  been  already  in  operatioa 
two  years  or  seasons,  at  Johnstown,  January  1,  1844. 

Two  more  iron  wire  ropes  were  put  in  work  in  1842,  one  at  Hollidays- 
burg,  the  other  at  Columbia,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  engineer  asserts  that 
wire  cables  deserve  all  the  preference  usually  assigned  to  them  over  hempea 
ones,  where  tlie  former  are  placed  in  exposed  situations,  and  where  great 
strength  and  durability  are  required.  In  the  ropes  in  question  the  indivi- 
dual wires,  as  well  as  the  strand:]  and  ropes,  were  separately  coated  with 
varnish  during  the  manufacture. 

The  saving  by  wire,  instead  of  hempen  ropes,  in  1944,  is  repKjrtedJ  to  be 
f  1,465  per  annum  for  each  plane,  or  ^14,650  annually  for  the  ten  planes 
of  the  Alleghany  portage  railway.^ 

PHre  Tiller  Ropes  in  the  Vnittd  Stairs. — By  an  article  quoted  from  the 
"  Cincinnati  Repubhcan  "  in  H40,  it  appeared  that,  at  the  beginning  of  that 
year,  264  steamboats  on  the  western  rivers  had  adopted  the  use  of  wire  tiller 
ropes ;  although  it  was  only  eighteen  m<»aths  since  their  first  introduction. 
The  wire  tiller  rope  of  the  steamer  '•  Commerce,"  which  rope  had  been 
heated  red  hot  for  at  least  an  hour,  came  out  of  the  fiery  ordeal  without  the 
least  injury.'! 

Wire  ropes  for  the  shafts  and  inclined  planes  in  the  collieries  around 
Pottsville,  are  in  use ;  but  opinion  is  divided  on  their  utility. 

•  Annales  de«  Minei,  IS44,  Liv.  III.  p.  495  to  504.  t  Ibid,  Lit.  IV.  p.  133. 

X  American  Railroad  Journal,  December,    1>^43.     Joarnal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia,  January  1,  1S44.     Mining  Journal  of  London,  April  27,  1844. 
^  Hunt*a  Merchant*8  Magizine,  Art.  II.  August,  1845,  p.  132. 
U  Hazard's  United  States  Register,  April,  li>40. 
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KINGDOM  OF  BAVARIA. 

Rhenish  Bavaria,  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.-^The  coal  of  this  Rhenish 
proTince,  of  course,  is  not  at  present  afailable  in  Ba? aria  proper ;  the  dis- 
tance being  too  great.* 

Rhenish  Bararia  exports  coal  to  France.  Many  coal  mines  are  worked 
in  this  country,  which  includes  the  extensive  coal  basin  of  the  vaUey  of 
the  Glane. 

This  coal  is  bituminons,  and  of  good  quality,  according  to  Mr.  Burr. 
Near  Bingart  it  is  procured  at  the  depth  of  1 12  feet.  The  seam  does  not 
exceed  two  feet  in  thickness ;  but  it  appears  that  in  this  vicinity,  which 
forms  the  northern  termination  of  the  coal-field,  the  beds  thin  out,  as  they 
rise  to  the  surface.  At  Saarbrucke,  a  seam  of  coal  is  worked  which  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness ;  but  this  belongs  to  the  rich  coalfietd 
of  the  Sarre,  which  forms  a  separate  basin  from  that  of  the  Glane,  and  lies 
some  distance  to  the  south  of  it.t 

Estimated  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1844,  50,000  tons  ;|  but  subse- 
quent returns  show  an  amount  of  (>0,000  tons,  from  about  forty  principal 
coal  mines. 

This  monarchy  contains  28,435  square  miles;  population  4,300,000 
persons. 

BAVARIA  PROPER. 

Territory  of  the  Danube  and  Maine. — A  considerable  number  of  coal 
mines  are  in  operation ;  but  there  exists  such  an  immense  quantity  of  wood 
in  the  Bavarian  forests,  that  the  quantities  of  coal  produced  are  compara- 
tively inconsiderable ;  not  being  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  might  easily 
amount  to,  if  required.^ 

Messrs.  Sedgewick  and  Murchison,  in  describing  their  sections  of  the 
tertiary  formations  of  Bavaria,  remark  no  less  than  three  or  four  distinct 
zones  of  coal  or  lignite,  separated  from  each  other  by  sedimentary  deposits 
of  enormous  thickness.|| 

A  grand  canal  is  now  in  progress  through  Bavaria,  to  connect  the  Danube 
with  the  Rhine,  and  consequently  to  unite  the  Black  Sea  with  the  German 
Ocean ;  a  work  of  immense  importance  to  this  country  and  to  the  commerce 
of  Europe.  The  first  railroad,  with  steam  carriages,  introduced  opon  the 
Continent,  was  opened  in  1835,  between  Nuremburg  and  Furth,  and  simi- 
lar projects  have  been  subsequently  carried  into  effect  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Peat. — Employment  of  Peat  in  the  Iron  works  of  Weiherhammer. 

This  peat  is  procured  from  the  numerous  tourbierei  of  the  Fichtelgebirg^, 
which  are  worked  during  the  fine  season,  and  the  turf  is  left  to  dry  for  six 
months :  then  it  is  stored,  but  is  not  employed  in  the  iron  works  until  a  year 

^  Correepondent  of  the  Timet,  March,  184S.     t  MooTomeBt  Commereitl,  1849,  No.  S41. 
t  Mining  Reriew,  No.  IX.  %  MeCoUoch,  Bavaria. 

n  Proceedioga  Geological  Society  oi  LoadoBy  Vol.  I.  p.  168. 


ifker  it  hu  baen'doff.    The  pnC  m  of  good  qmli^,  eofalj  hm^j^jH 
eoDtainiiifno  more  uan  60111 3}  to  5  per  eent  of  athee. 

Al  the  Weiherfaaniiier  works  are  two  podding  femaeoo,  < 
geoenllj  io  activity.  The  puddled  iron  ia  eooverted  into  fa 
nary  charcoal  forgea^or  b  a  chalfery  [r^chaofiBr]  fire^ which  ia  fed  wilhi 
alooe.  Am  the  peat  which  ia  dried  in  the  air  piodooen  with  diSonia 
tempoatare  high  enough  to  remelt  the  iroot  the  conhoataoii  ia  iMaMBad  If 
\  of  a  Ibiced  current  of  air,  Thb  air,  fiuniihfd  bf  Ih  ~  ~ 
of  the  refining  fiimace,  and  preriooaiy  heated,  ia  ia 


tnyeiea;  and  the  heat  produced  bj the  oombnatioB  of  cfas  fmtthmf 

mmdm 


diaected  into  the  interior  of  the  fiimaee,  the  remelting  of  the  p^  \ 
aflhctcd  with  the  greateat  ftcility.  Thereaoltof  iheaeopantao 

To  produce  100  kilogrammea  of  har  iron,a>S90  Iha. 
leqoired,  all  peat, 3.416  aidre,i»8&33  cubio  fiiet, Engliah;  pif  1 
ployed,  128  kilo^mmea,— S81  Engliah  Iba. 

Theae  pnoortiona  are  equivalent  to  1  ton,  and  ttl  Ihn.  of  fig  wmfld, 
and  88B  cubic  feet  of  peat,  to  make  1  ton  [9SM0  lha.1  of  har  ~ 

LfgwiU  rfJBmreati,  tapper  Jfayac,  irmufirrJ  fa  ~^ 
Cm!  m  aenaen,  o&n,  under  the  microaoope,  a  aii 
parte  of  nlaota,  and  eten  of  veaaela  apirally 

PHrmam  JS^truigs  at  Tegemaee. 

JbBft«adf..-.The  Bavarian  ayateai  of  railroada,  in  1840^ 
dme  great  trunk  linea,  whoae  total  length  waa  573  ftnjliBh 
which  169  milea  were  then  opened  for  commeroe. 


KINGDOM  OF  WURTEMBERG. 

Coal  18  found  in  this  country,  although  it  is  not  much  worked. 

Ligmie  also  prevails  in  some  parts. 

Timber  being  so  abundant,  has  probably  rendered  it  onneceaaary  hereto- 
fore to  make  researches  for  coal.  The  forests  are  an  important  aouroe  of 
wealth.  The  timber  annually  cut  in  the  Black  Forest  ia  estimated  to  pro- 
duce upwards  of  400,000  florins,  s  ir34,i66. 

Peai, — En^hynunt  in  Reverberator^  and  other  Furnaces  in  Wwritmherg, 

At  Koenigsbronn,  they  execute  with  peat  alone,  the  refining,  and  the 
aecond  fusion  of  the  pig  metal ;  its  puddling,  the  reheating  of  the  Inmpa, 
and  rolling  the  bars  and  plates ;  in  fine,  all  the  operations  which  are  made 
with  coal  in  the  English  forges.  The  works  are  under  the  care  of  M. 
Veberling. 

*  Bar  1*emploi  de  It  tourbe  dans  la  m^tallargie  da  fer,  par  M.  A.  DelatMS 
MiBM,  1843. 
t  EiperimenU  on  the  Structar«  ofCoa),  bj  M.  Littk. 
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The  peat  is  of  three  kinds,  as  follows: 

1st.  Peat  of  Dottenhausen, — Fibrous,  or  consisting  of  interlaced  fila- 
ments,  its  colour  varying  from  dark  yellow  to  brown. 

Feat  in  iron  making. — Comparative  weight  and  volume  of  a  brick  of  each 
kind. 


After  drying  in  the  air. 

After  desiccation  in  the  kiln. 

ViJue  in 
cubic  centimetres. 

Weight  in 

Volume  in  cubic 
centihietres. 

Weight  in 
grammes. 

Ashes  3i  to 
4  per  cent 

Yellow  kind,     1304 
Brown  kind,        799 

258 
218 

994 
611 

231 
196 

Weight  in 
grammes. 

265 

231 


2d.  Peat  of  GUnzburg. — Compact;  having  an  earthy  aspect;  colour 
deep  brown,  often  passing  to  black ;  ashes,  six  or  seven  per  cent. 

3d.  Peat  of  Wilhelmsfieid — Dark  brown ;  resembling  straw,  to  a  certain 
extent.     Weight  of  ashes,  Si  to  6  per  cent. 

Volume  in  cubic 
centimetres. 
Before  desiccation  in  the  kiln,  813 

After,  703 

This  species  is  first  dried  in  the  air,  at  the  place  where  it  is  dug.  Tbo 
bricks  are  placed  upon  a  floor,  and  are  turned  from  time  to  time.  At  the 
end  of  eight  or  ten  days  they  are  collected  in  little  piles,  between  which 
the  air  circulates  freely ;  and  three  weeks  after,  if  the  weather  has  not  been 
too  rainy,  they  can  be  transported  to  the  iron  works,  to  be  further  dried  in 
kilns :  the  description  and  details  of  which  we  cannot  follow  here,  and 
which  bricks  are  either  heated  by  means  of  the  waste  heat  of  the  furnaces, 
or  by  ovens  constructed  for  the  express  purpose ;  or  by  the  union  of  both. 
These  turves,  after  being  thus  artificially  dried,  absorb  anew  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  store  them  in  places  which 
are  as  dry  as  possible.  However,  the  quantity  which  they  will  thus  absorb 
is  so  small  that  they  remain  several  months,  and  even  a  year  in  the  store- 
houses, without  losing  their  applicability  to  metallurgic  uses. 

Of  the  three  species  of  peat  that  we  have  enumerated  above,  the  propor- 
tionate diminution  of  their  weight  and  volume  when  dried,  is  as  follows: 

1st  2d.  3d. 

Diminution  of  volume,        0.24  0.10  0.135 

Diminution  of  weight,         0.10  0.19  0.12 

Cost  of  I  kilog.  or  metrical  quintal  [9-220  lbs.]  delivered  at  the  iron 
works  of  Ilzelberg.fr.  1.29  c.,  =  I5.  6</.,  =  10.36;  being  about  $3.50,  or 
from  135.  to  155.,  per  ton;  the  distance  from  Konigsbronn  being  2  kilo- 
metres, [=  1 J  mile.l 
M.  Berthier's  analysis  of  the  peat  of  Konigsbronn  is  as  follows : 
Carbon,  24.40 

Volatile  matters,  70.60 

Ashes,  5.00 

It  is  employed  without  admixture  of  other  fuel,  in  the  refining,  puddlingi^ 
and  reverberatory  furnaces.* 


*  Sur  I'eroploi  de  It  toorbe  dans  la  meunorgie  de  Fer,  par  M.  A.  Delatte,  Aaaales  dts 
Mines,  tome  II.  1843,  p.  768. 
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KINGDOM  OF  SAXONY. 

Comprehending  the  circles  of  Dresden,  I^ipsig,  Zwickau  and  Baatzen. 
About  half  a  million  of  schelTels  of  coal,a=250,000  tons,  were  annually  pio> 
duced  in  1835,  but  the  mines  are^made  to  yield  at  present  a  much  larger 
amount. 

At  Schonfeld,  near  Zwickau,  are  extensive  mines  of  bituminous  coal. 
Here  the  coal  alternates  with  porphyry,  and  there  are  nine  or  ten  known 
beds.  These  coal-fields  lie  on  both  sides  the  Mulda  rifer,  to  the  sooth  of 
Zwickau.  At  Gibienstein  and  at  Seefeld,  coal  measures  occur ;  also  be- 
tween Chemnitz  and  Frankenb^.*  They  are  also  found  in  many  placei 
skirtinff  the  northern  base  of  the  Erzgebirge,  [ore  mountains.] 

At  Planenschen  Grund,  near  Dr^en,  is  an  extensive  coal-field,  ^ 
covered  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  four  coal  seams,  overlying  secondary 
porphyry,  which  repones  upon  sienite.  This  coal  is  bituminous.  Of  late, 
the  mines  have  been  profitable,  and  promise  a  good  supply  and  return  for 
the  future. 

This  monarchy  contains  28,830  square  miles.  Population,  41500,000 
persons. 

Production  of  anthracite— in  1835,  250,000  tons;  in  1839,  292,000  do.; 
in  1844,  400,000  do. 

Some  additional  notes  have  been  furnished  us,  relative  to  the  coal  mines 
of  Dresden  and  Zwickau. 

Dresden  Coal  Basin, — The  Isrgest  coal-field  of  Saxony,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  little  stream  called  the  Weiseritz,  about  six  miles  from  Dresden, 
is  from  west  to  east,  about  five  miles,  and  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles 
in  breadth.  The  coal  formation  rests  immediately  on  porphyry  and  sienite, 
and  is  covered  with  new  red  conglomerate,  sometimes  as  thick  as  one  hun- 
dred fathoms.  There  are  three  coal  beds  in  this  formation,  separated  by 
carboniferous  sandstone,  and  covered  with  clay-slate.  Only  one  of  these  beds 
is,  as  yet,  worked,  which  averages  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  The  group  of 
coal  seams  have  a  general  dip  to  the  south,  of  from  10^  to  20^ — sometimes 
as  much  as  40^. 

This  coal  is  bituminous,  and  the  coke  therefrom  is  the  chief  fuel  at  the 
silver  furnaces  of  Freiburg.  In  1839,  the  product  of  the  mines  was  900,000 
Prussian  ton8,s  1^^,000  English  tons. 

It  is  also  used  at  the  gas  works  in  Dresden.  Forty-seven  cubic  feet  of 
coal  yields  four  and  eighty  feet  of  gas. 

.  Cba/  Mines  near  Zwickau. — The  coal-fields  of  Saxony  near  Zwickau  are 
of  a  younger  formation  than  those  near  Dresden.  This  region  is  not  so 
large  as  the  latter.  It  extends  about  six  miles  in  length,  fix>m  nortb-eaat  to 
south-west,  and  has  a  declination,  towards  the  north,  of  10^  to  15°.  The 
underlying  rocks  of  this  field  are  greywacke  and  greenstone.  The  overlying 
formation  is  a  grey  conglomerate,  of  varied  thickness,  and  new  red  con- 
glomerate. The  Zwickau  region  has  nine  coal  beds,  the  lowest  of  which 
are  the  thickest.  The  lowest  coal  seam  of  the  series  is  from  five  (athooM  to 
twelve  fathoms  in  thickness. 

The  Zwickau  coal  is  denominated  Pech  Kohle,  [pitch  coal,]  and  is  < 

*  I>«  U  B«cYi«,  Q«oVo^\caI  Muiot],  p.  4S0« 
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sidered  better  than  that  of  the  Dresden  coal-fields,  and  in  quality  e? en  equal 
to  some  of  the  best  English  coals.  One  hundred  weight  of  this  coal  is  con- 
sidered an  equivalent  for  two  hundred  weight  of  pine  wood. 

Consumption  in  1839,  500,000  Prussian  ton8,n  100,000  tons  English. 

Silicified  Fern  Stems, — In  the  new  red  sandstone,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  silicified  stems  of  ferns  occur.  They  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  organization  of  the  original  is  so  well  preserved  by  the  silez, 
that  slices,  examined  by  the  microscope,  display  the  peculiar  sUrocture  of 
this  family,  as  perfectly  as  in  the  recent  plants.  Transverse  sections  exhibit 
the  arched  bundles  of  vascular  fibres,  which  compose  the  ligneous  cylioder, 
surrounded  by  the  cellular  tissue,  as  in  the  living  stems.* 

IVood, — About  one-third  part  of  the  forests  belong  to  the  crown ;  yielding 
an  annual  revenue  of  $2,000,000.  Nearly  ten  ^ousand  individuals  are 
engaged  in  wood  cutting.t 

Besides  the  coal  bedd  already  designated,  there  are  several  others  of  im- 
portance, the  chief  of  which  is  near  Haynichen,  and  belongs  to  the  older 
formation  of  the  three,  it  reposes  upon  gneiss,  and  is  covered  by  the  old 
conglomerate. 

The  yearly  consumption,  in  1839,  was  12,000  Prussian  tons. 

Iron  Manufacture  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 

In  1843,1  production  of  cast  or  pig  iron,  2,500  tons,  of  the  value  of 
^^32,000 ;  wrought  iron,  2,776  tons,  i:57,000. 

In  1845,  sixteen  hi|[h  furnaces,  twenty  great  forges,  fifteen  cupola  fur- 
naces, fiAy  refineries,  eight  others.  Annual  production,  15,000  tons ;  cast- 
ings, 15,000  tons;  forged,  4,000  tons;  employing  4,500  workmen,  on 
whom  depend  15,000  persons.  Thirty  factories  for  the  construction  of 
machines,  employing  1,500  workmen,  and  supporting  4,000  persons.^ 


GRAND  DUCHY   OF  BADEN- 

Bas  Rhin,  of  the  Germanic  or  Prussian,  or  Custom  House  League. 
Coals  are  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Offenburg,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kinsig. 

Anthracite  — At  Berghaupien  and  Zunsweiler,  anthracites  occur,  and  are 
worked,  in  supposed  transition  strata.  This  carbonaceous  system,  Mr. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  states,  forms  a  true  basin-shaped  deposit,  which  o^ra  no 
analogy  to  the  other  coal  measures  worked  near  there.|| 

A  limited  quantity  of  this  anthracite  is  transported  into  France  by  way  of 

*  M^ntell,  MedaU  ofCreatioo,  Vol.  I.  p.  188. 
t  McCuIloch,  Gazf>tteer,  Saiony,  Zwickaa. 

I  **  On  the  Sutiatica  of  Ui«  Mine*  of  8tioQy.»    C.  Foi,  Miniog  Jovna),  May  S9,  1846. 
(  Aaaociatioo  Allemande,  FaiU  Commereiaiii,  No.  841,  1844. 

II  De  la  Beche'a  Geologj  of  Deroaahira  aad  ConwtU. 
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BtniboQffij^  md  is  oooNHiiiddd  lo  vm 

torn  the  bMHi  of  Stinl  Ymbert,  (Rhenish  Btfuk,) 

of  German  GotL* 

Bnortation  of  anthneila  fiom  BergfaaupCen  into  Fimms,  by 
in  18S7, 100  tons;  m  1888, 400  tons. 

iEmmgm    Mwytwy  l»  ike  Grand  Dmdif  tf  JPaJw     \Hmmm 
mtd  Smkntmrn. — ^A  celebrated  lacoslrine  lignite  deposit  wis  hera 
hj  Mr.  Mwchison»  in  1830.    This  fbnnataon  is  lemarhaMe  Ibr  tfa 
er  vencbrated  animals  ibnnd  therein^  far  the  most  pert  of  tiMi 
denitia»''and  had  pverionsljrreeeifed  theattentaoo  of  Cnrierand  a 
natondisls.    A  synopsis  of  the  mammalia,  birds,  Mes,  reptiles^ 
plants,  aeeompanies  Mr.  Marchison's  memoir.    Most  of  them 
"" — '  -^  i^illi  wp^am  easting  at  the  present  daj.t 


HESSIAN  STATES, 

BBilE  CASaSL,  HESSfi  DAJUISTAIIT  AHD  HB88E  HOBNBBBfi^ 


OnAND  DUCHT  OP  HK88B  AABlfSTADT. 

Coal,  of  inferior  quality,  pignite]  ia  abundant  in  the  Upper  Hease  Pnv 
Yinces,  and  in  scattered  beds  through  the  other  provinces ;  but  the  total 
yearly  produce,  until  lately,  was  not  more  than  280,000  quintals,  or  14,000 
tons.     True  coal  has  not  been  discovered,  that  we  know  od 

The  production  of  coal  [lignite]  in  the  Hessian  States,  in  1844,  was  esti- 
mated at  50,000  tons.| 

Peat  abounds. 

GRAND  DUCHY  OF  MECKLENBER6  8CUWERIN. 

By  treasury  order,  November  1,  1843,  the  Mecklenberg  Flag  ia  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  with  respect  to  the  reduced 
duty  on  the  exportation  of  coal  from  Great  Britain.^ 

Mecklenberg  is  a  country  essentially  agricultural. 

GRAND  DUCHY  AND  PROVINCE  OF  LUXEMBURG, 

Partly  appertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  [Holland,]  amee 
1831,  and  part  to  Belgium. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  coal,  in  this  district,  wood  baa  been  here- 
tofore used  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore ;  there  being  few  countriea  in  which 

*  Retame  de  tnTtax  tUtiitiqaet,  en  1838.    Paris,  18S9. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  I.  p.  197* 

X  MouTement  commercial,  1846,  No.  341. 

i  Pope's  Jonrnal  of  Trade,  p.  841. 
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that  mineral  is  more  abundant  It  ia  estimated  that  the  entire  Dodijr  emi- 
taina  31 1 ,000  banniers^  or  aboot  520,000  acres  of  forest  These  works  ar« 
an  important  source  of  wealth ;  the  annual  produce  of  timber  and  firewood 
being  estimated  at  nearly  1,100,000  stores;  which  are  equal  to  400,000 
French  cordes,  of  35}  cubic  feet,  English,  each. 

Since  1837,  however,  coal  has  been  admitted  into  Belgian  Luxemboarg. 
where  iron  making  is  principally  conducted,  from  Rhenish  Prussia,  at  the 
reduced  duty  of  1  franc  per  1000  kilogrammes:  a  10  pence,  Englishy  or 
90i20,  American,  per  ton :  and,  in  consequence,  the  productioa  of  iron  is 
probably  on  the  increase.* 

Peat  or  turf  is  plentiful  in  the  province,  in  beds  of  from  four  to  twelve 
feet  thick ;  and  furnishes  a  cheap  fuel  to  the  poorer  classes.     Its 
mixed  with  sand,  are  much  used,  as  a  very  successful  manure. 


ELECTORATE  OF  HESSE. 

At  Meissner,  columnar  anthracite  forms  the  upper  part  of  a  bed  of  brown 
coal,  which  is  covered  by  basalt,  of  great  thickness.  The  influence  here 
of  the  basalt,  in  converting  wood  coaJ  to  anthracite,  is  exhibited  in  a  very 
interesting  manner.  It  appears  that  this  conversion  has  only  extended  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  seam,  leaving  the  lower  portion,  still  an  earthy,  fibrous 
wood  coal.t 

The  lignite  of  Meissner  has  a  peaty  texture,  according  to  the  experiments 
ofM.  Liiik.t 

Hesse  Cassel,  Electoral  State, 


Production. 

QuiattU. 

1835. 
Engl.  Tona. 

isa. 

Tom. 

Bituminous  Coal, 
Bony  or  Brown  Coal, 

Total, 

300,000 
400,000 

15,000 
20,000 

35,000 

50,000 

The  above  table  shows  the  annual  production. 

Besides  turf,  in  large  quantities,  coal  of  a  good  quality  is  abundant  through- 
out the  country,  but  the  inhabitants  have  a  prejudice  against  it,  and  it  has 
not  been  brought  into  general  use.^  The  Brown  coal  of  CasMi  »  consi- 
dered to  be  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  chalk,  and  of  the  age  of  the 
plastic  citry.ll 

M.  £.  Kuhnert  has  furnished  a  series  of  analyses  of  the  combustibles  of 
the  country  of  Cassei.     Some  of  the  localities  are  as  follows. 

Meissner. — Radiated  anthracite,  brilliant;  ashes  gray.  Pechkohlef^- 
conchoidal  fracture,  brilliant,  yields  much  gas,  and  flame— aahes  white. 

Hirschberg, — Pechkohle,  same  as  the  last 

Habichtwald,         do.  do. 

Hirschberg. — Dry,  sparkling  coal. 

*  Annalefl  dot  Minet,  torn.  XVIII.  p.  449. 
t  BakewelPt  Geology,  Third  Ed.  p.  170.  iiot«» 
t  Annates  dea  Mines,  tome  XVII.  p.  575. 
i  M'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  1097. 
II  Joamal  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 
tPeck.Gmua.   Pitd^fisgiWu   Tto-BsiSyTtraMlu 
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Lignite  of  Habiehtirald,  piMing  into  the  PeehkoUOi    It 
Gipal  part  of  the  mine;  fteelure,  t  little  conchoidtl;  nther  biigkt; 
pitch  Mack ;  aibet  yellow-onnge. 

Lignite  of  Hinchberg.    Theae  are  trae  lignttea :  colour 
fracture  earthy.    Thej  hate  many  impreaaiona  of  fegelaUcn. 

Lignite  bating  the  texture  of  wood^RigenknhL    CokMir  baowa 
lure  that  of  wood.    It  burna  with  a  atroag  flame :  ralher 
Iranaf  evae  fracture. 

Lignite  of  Stillberg  near  Sohrwald,  reaemUing  thai  of 

Bee  taUea  at  the  end. 


DUCUT  OF  KA88AU. 

Browm  toai^  in  abundance. 

We  haf  e  been  fa? cured  with  aome  notea,  of  a  bonneaa  character^  ] 
iny  aome  of  the  lignite  minea  of  Naaaau ;  recendy  made  by  an 
mining  enffineer  of  much  obaenratioo. 

Haekinourgf  37  milea  abof e  Coblentx.  The  lignite  here  reelB .  open 
baaalt,  and  ita  beds  are  of  immenae  thickneaa.  Brown  coal  can  be  oNaiiwd 
cheaper  than  any  coal  can  be  mined  and  aold  in  England 

Ita  coat  at  the  mine,  1200  Iba.  J/.  Mir.  [— St .  S^  Engl.]  wfaiehia4i. 
IJcL  Engl.  ■■  91.00,  U.  S.  currency,  per  ton,  Engl. 

It  ia  cuatomary  to  coke  the  brown  coal,  and  for  economy  to  enploj  a 
mixture  of  thia  coke  and  charcoal  in  the  iron  fumacea. 

When  coked  and  freed  from  ita  impuritiea,  the  brown  coal  preeenta  a 
venr  aplendid  appearance. 

The  brown  coal  used  in  iron  worka,  ia  atated  by  a  practical  peraon,  to  be 
eflTectiTe  in  comparison  with  stone  coal,  in  the  proportion  of  1  j  to  1 ;  or,  at 
the  worst,  of  2  to  1. 

Mine  of  Concordia,  4}  miles  from  Hackenburg.  By  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion which  has  been  shown  to  us,  the  lignite  beds  appear  to  be  undulating, 
and  rest  upon  basalt.  These  seams  are  proved.  The  lowest  is  6  feet  thick, 
and  in  some  mines  10  to  14  feet  thick,  and  even  much  more  occasionally. 
The  middle  vein  is  5  feet,  and  the  upper  seam  (not  worked^  two  feet 

The  coal  at  the  Concordia  mine  can  be  raised  to  the  surface  for  40  to  45 
kreutzers,  per  lain  of  1000  lbs.  =  25.  4d.  to  25.  9d.  ^  $0.57  to  tO.66,  per 
ton.  Price  per  Unn  (of  1000  lbs.)  at  the  mine,  ]Jl.  iSkr.  »  Sfi.  52kr.  » 
6s.6d.[^  $1.56,  per  ton.] 

Comparative  vahu  of  Fuels. 

Lignite  to  coals,  about  double  quantity,  to  obtain  equal  results. 

Cost  of  lignite  for  a  day's  consumption  at  an  iron  work,  here,  of  Brown 
coal,  coked,  .£2  12s.  6d. ;  of  Rohr  or  Stone  coal  £3  15s. ;  of  Saarbruck 
coal,  Prussian,  £'S  155. 

Mine  of  Neue  lioffning  (New  Hope).  Very  good  Brown  coal,  15  or  16 
feet  thick. 

Price  of  lignite,  per  lain  of  1000  lbs.  &»  46  kreutzera,  for  mining  and 
delivering  at  Grass,  which  is  equivalent  to  1/f.  43At.  b  2s.  M.  [  im  M  cents, 
per  ton.] 

*  AbmIw  dM  Miaei,  1841,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  008. 
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Selling  price  it  the  mine,  per  lain,  IJL  dOAr.  «  BJl.  Slib*.  —  6$.  Id. 
[  tm  1.46,  per  ton,  Engl.]     Royalty  or  Rent,  ^  of  profit. 

Price  of  charcoal,  25.  »  90.48,  per  liU  lbs. 

Brdsschied  Mint.  Two  seams  of  Brown  coal  are  found,  and  the  boring 
was  continued,  to  ascertain  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  lower  layers. 

Herr  ZinkrafTs  experiments  on  an  improved  method  of  coking  lignite 
are  perfectly  satisfactory.  They  show  that  these  are  superior  to  the  Il\i»> 
sian  lignites,  and  that  the  coke  thus  made,  can  be  advantageously  used  in 
steam  engines ;  in  the  reduction  of  copper  and  lead  ores ;  and  in  the  smell- 
ing of  iron. 

The  cost  of  this  lignite  at  the  mines  is  I  florin,  per  1000  lbs.  [  &■  3s.  ML 
—  $0.90,  per  ton.] 

The  loss  of  weight,  by  evaporation  of  moisture,  of  lignite  after  being 
brought  to  the  surface,  is  from  1300  lbs.  to  1400  lbs.  out  of  10,000  lbs.; 
when  sold  in  the  dry  state. 

The  arrangements  for  concessions  of  areas  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  minerals  or  coal,  are  chiefly  these : — 

1.  Schurfschien,  or  leave  to  search,  generally  over  an  extent  of  three 
miles. 

2.  Muthing,  or  temporary  grant  for  a  few  months,  preparatory  to  a 
Belchnung. 

3.  Belchnung,  or  perpetual  conditional  grant. 


DUCHY  OF  COBURG,  OR  8AXE-C0BURG  GOTHA. 

The  most  southern  of  the  independent  Saxon  principalities.  Coal  is 
mined,  and  also  lignite,  at  Coburg  and  to  the  east  of  Spittelstein.  These 
lignites  belong  to  the  age  of  the  quader-sandstein. 


GRAND  DUCHY  OF  SAXE-WEIMAR,  OR  WEIMAR-EISENACH. 

The  Thuringerwald,  or  Tlmringian  Forest  Coal  is  raised  in  this  state, 
but  in  no  great  quantity. 

Thumigia,  ThuringerwdUl,  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  a  bitumin« 
ous  cupriferous  schist,  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fossil  fishes, 
crushed ;  and  are  even  converted  into  a  species  of  coal,  occasionally  used 
for  fuel ; — thereby  domoustrating  the  carbonaceous  transmutation  of  even 
animal  matter. 

Lignite  occurs. 

A  bed  of  earthy  brown  coal,  at  Artern  in  ThCiringia,  is  the  only  known 
locality  for  the  mineral  resin  called  i1/e//i/€ — the  Honigstein  of  the  Germans. 
M.  Goppert  ascertained  that  the  wood  of  tliis  lignite  belonged  to  the  family 
of  (/onifera,  and  to  the  genus  Pinus.* 

The  production  of  coal  and  anthracite  in  Lower  Thuringia,  in  1835. 

Coal,  17,681 

Anthracite,  293,910 


English  tons,    311^91 
*  McCoUochr-Oeofrmphictl  GtiettMr,  Vol.  XL 


5lg  Mumwicx. 

At  the  preMBt  time  the  iuml  yield  of  the  fldnei  naar  Cbe  Fcml  cf 
Tbaringeo  is  much  larger. 
Amber^  lonietimei,  in  the  lignite  of  thie  legion. 

DUGHT  OP  BBUmWlPL 

This  nwll  duchy,  although  eelebraled  te  the  rich  Becallio  novae  it  e» 
iBinSi  particularly  in  the  Huts  mountainSi  is  not  piolific  in  •ool»  allha^^ 
that  nuneral  is  by  no  means  absent  In  the  Bmnnenhols,  nenr  Hefanslai^ 
is  a  coal  minei  with  two  shaAs»  and  another  near  Walkenrnid. 

The  Elm,  a  slight  ranse  of  heights  between  the  Acker  nad  thn  AlWf 
oootains  seams  of  iron  and  beds  of  coaL  Aspfaaltum  and  olfaer  bttnaainoai 
snbstances  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  ffirii  mnnntaina,  ri|i>iiiillj  ai  ihi 
Rammelsberg,  and  Iberg. 

AoifrwHii.— Small  as  is  the  area  of  this  dnehy,  she  Ims  nlnniy  (IMQ 
Dpleted  serenty-fif  e  miles  of  railroad 
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Area  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  Balearic  islands,  182,758  EngliA 
squire  iniJes.     Population  in  1837,  12,168,774  persons. 

SPANISH  SYSTEM  OF  CURRENCY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  BfEASURES. 

Currency, 

The  gold  doubloon,  or  quadruple  pistole  of  1801,  »  $15.63}  U.  Sutes. 
The  gold  pistole  of  1801,  \6s.  9J.  English,  »  $3.88.4  U.  States. 
1  Piastre«i20  rials»5f.  43  ct.»5.4.384»4s.  Aid.  Engl.«i$1.05  U.  S. 
1  Rial,  or  Real  de  VeUlon-0  fr.  27  c^d.  2.616 » 2i  I  Eng.  ^  $0.05  U. 
S.  a  34  maravedes,  »  8}  cuartos. 
19  Rials  are  considered  as  5  franca  of  France. 
90  Rials,  »<£!  English. 

Par  Talue  of  <£!  English  in  London,  sa  6  dolls.  2|  rials. 
1  Libra  Catalan,  as  2s.  M.  English,  nearly. 
1  Real  of  Barcelona,  a  4d,  English. 

Weights. 

1  Quintal  of  Asturias,  by  which  coal  and  iron  are  sold,  »  69  kilogrammes, 
t=  155  lbs.  avoir.,  =  14.5  quintals  to  1  ton  English. 

1  Quintal  of  Catalonia,  =  91  lbs. 

1  Quintal  of  Castille,  «  46  kilog.  10  grammes, »  101  lbs.  Eng.  «  100  lbs. 
Spanish.     It  is  divided  into  4  arobes  of  1 1.50  kilog.  each,  &»  25.3  lbs.  Eog. 

1  Quintal  macho,  =  77i  kilogr.  s  170^  lbs.  Eng.  »  13  to  1  ton. 

Another  quintal  of  50  kilogrammes. 

4  Arobes,  =»  1  quiuUl,  »  102  lbs.  English. 

1  Livre  or  Spanish  pound  =  0.46  kilogrammes.  The  livre  is  dif ided 
into  two  marcs. 

100  lbs.  of  Barcelona,  =:  82.215  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Measures  of  Length. 

I  Vara  or  ell,  [Vare  Castellane,]  «  0.8359  metre, »  2.742  ft.  =  33.38 
inches. 

1  Burgos  standard  foot,  in  general  use,  0.2786  metre,  a  0.914  ft. 

1  Madrid  foot,  very  little  used,  a  0.2826  metre,  a  0.927  A. 

1  Spanish  foot,  =2.826  Fr.  decimetres, »  11.12  Englbh  inches. 

107.913  Spanish  feet,  a  100  English  feet. 

100  Spanish  varas,  a  92X  EnglitJi  yards. 

1  Spanish  league  a  7,416  English  yards,  »  6.781  Fr.  kilometres^  nesriy 
A\  English  miles. 

100  English  miles  sa  27.732  Spanish  leagues. 
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Measures  of  Area, 

i  Square  league,  ss  17.75  English  square  miles. 
1  Spanish  fanegada,  as  5,500  English  square  yards. 
10  English  acres,  s  8.800  Spanish  fanegadas. 

Measures  of  Capacity, 

1  Farrega  of  corn,  s  3439  cubic  inches,  s  1.599  bushels,  as  56.351 
Fr.  litres. 

1  Farrega  of  corn,  &»  7.79  Imperial  bushels. 
1  Farrega  of  salt,  a  25  lbs.  Spanish. 

Import  duty  on  coal  in  foreign  vessels,  3  reals  de  Veillon,  s  0  (r.  75  eta. 
per  quintal, »  125.  8d,  English;  »  $3.06  U.  S.  per  ton. 

Import  duty  on  coal  in  Spanish  bottoms,  95.  Sd,  English,  ^  t2.34  U.  S. 
Export  duty,  in  1844,  25.  English,  =  $0.48  U.  S. 

Recent  progress  and  advance  in  CoaJ  Mining, 

It  was  not  long  since  remarked,  in  an  anniYeraary  address  to  the  G^eolo- 
gical  Society  of  London,  thai  *<  the  mineral  structure  of  Spain,  noCwitb- 
nanding  its  proximity  to  France  and  England,  and  the  long-cootinoed 
military  operations  of  both  these  nations  upon  its  territory,  is  leas  known 
than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  civilized  Europe.  The  unhappy  ciream- 
stances  of  the  country  hare  long  abstracted  the  attention  of  tbe  Spaniard 
from  researches  of  science ;  and  the  difficulties  of  trarelling  in  the  midslof 
cif  il  commotions,  have  deterred  even  the  enterprising  spirit  of  neighboring 
geologists  from  endeavouring  to  fill  up  the  lamentable  blank  which  Spain 
still  presents  upon  the  scientific  map  of  Europe."* 

An  article  of  the  «*  Gazette  dAugsbourg,"  of  the  9th  June,  1844,  Ihos 
expresses  itself  on  the  richness  of  Spain  in  iron  and  in  coals. 

*'  The  mineral  riches  of  Spain  are  considerable.  The  mines  of  iron  and 
coal,  particularly,  nearly  neglected,  even  at  the  present  moment,  begin  to 
attract  attention.     They  are  distributed  in  several  provinces,  but  prevail 

Sincipally  in  the  north.  The  iron  and  steel  works  are  ancient  in  the 
asque  provinces,  but  the  extraction  of  coal  is  quite  recent  The  richest 
coal  beds  are  those  of  Santander  and  Asturias.  Under  the  regency  of  Es- 
partero,  several  Spanish  companies  were  formed  for  the  working  of  them: 
recently,  a  French  company  has  been  in  operation.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  coal-field  of  Asturias  yields  to  no  other  for  various  industrial  pur- 
poses. As  in  England,  the  coal  and  iron  ore  are  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
other. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  coal  in  Spain  only,  for  1842, 
was  62,000  tons:  but  more  than  half  was  imported  from  England.  Tbe 
duty  laid  upon  foreign  coal  is  of  no  service  to  the  indigenous  works,  and 
does  not  restrain  the  industry  employed  on  them.  That  tax  might  wilhool 
inconvenience  be  suppressed.  These  works  are  very  promising.  The  in- 
ternal consumption  increases  rapidly  ;  in  1843,  it  had  doubled.  The  por- 
celain manufactory  at  Seville  alone  absorbed  more  than  10,000  tons  of 
coal ;  while  steam  navigation  on  the  Guadalquivir  and  upon  the  entire 
coast,  requires  much  more.  It  is  true  that,  for  a  tim<i,  the  Spanish  coal 
will  compete  with  that  of  England,  for  the  supply  of  the  south  and  weal  of 
France." 
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A  proposition  was  made,  in  1844,  to  the  Spanish  goTemment,  by  ta 
English  company,  to  construct  a  railroad  fram  the  Puerto  de  Aviles,  in  As- 
turias,  to  Madrid.  The  capital  is  said  to  be  two  millions  of  francs,  and  a 
lease  for  eighty  years  is  demanded.**^  We  hsTe  more  recent  information  on 
this  point,  under  the  head  of '<  Asturias." 

Spain  is  rapidly  acquiring  importance  as  a  mining  country. 

In  1844  it  was  ascertained  that  the  number  of  persons  employed 

in  mining  was  20,037 

The  number  o^horses,  mules  and  oxen  engaged  there,  3,109 

CENTRAL  ASTURIAS. 

Pnmnce  of  Astwias  in  Old  CastiUe. — M.  Haussman,  in  1831,  contri- 
buted some  information  on  the  geology  of  Spain,  and  referred  particularly  to 
the  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  the  Asturias,  which  prevail  as  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  Galicia,  westward  ;  the  frontier  of  Leon,  southward  ;  and  are  pro- 
longed eastward  into  the  province  of  Santander,  and  even  reach  the  sea. 

in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  Vol.  X.  p.  100,  is  a 
brief  account  of  this  coal-field  of  Asturias,  by  M.  Buvigni^r,  1830.  From 
this  we  learn  that  the  province  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  coal 
measures:  consisting  both  of  anthraxiferous  and  slaty  coal,  in  beds  vari- 
ously inclined  and  contorted;  often  nearly  vertical,  and  even  reversed, 
[renvers^es.] 

The  coal  seams  are  here  often  very  numerous:  their  thickness  varying 
from  33^  inches  to  61  feet.     Some  of  them  are  even  13^  feet  thick. 

The  vertical  position  of  these  coal  beds,  and  their  facilities  of  approach, 
present  great  advantages  for  exploitation  or  working.  The  mountains  attain 
an  elevation  of  from  2276  feet  to  2616  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  these  observatsons,  the  author  calculated  that  the  two  concessions 
of  Sierro  and  Langueo,  more  especially  the  object  of  his  investigation, 
would  suffice,  during  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  for  a  daily 
production  of  three  hundred  tons,  before  it  became  necessary  to  attack  Ae 
parts  which  are  below  the  levels  of  the  valleys,  which  are  from  084  to  1640 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f 

At  Sama,  in  the  Asturias,  the  coal  mines  are  beginning  to  be  worked, 
on  a  large  scale.  A  railroad  from  them  to  the  small  port  of  Gijon,  affords 
the  produce  a  ready  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  railroad,  al- 
though it  runs  through  such  a  mountainous  country,  has  not  a  greater  incli- 
nation of  its  plane  than  five  in  a  hundred. 

Several  shafts  have  been  opened,  and  galleries  traverse  eleven  beds  of 
coal,  said  to  be  equal  in  its  quality  to  the  l^st  Newcastle  coal,  and  in  great 
abundance. 

These  mines  will  form  the  groundwork  of  a  brisk  trade  with  Bayonne, 
Bourdeaux,  and  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  where  hitherto  all 
the  coal  used  has  been  drawn  from  England  or  Belgium.^ 

In  the  Pyrenees,  and  near  Oviedo,  the  capital  of  the  Asturias,  anthracite 
occurs.^  The  anthraxiferous  formation  extends  south-eastward,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of^  Leon ;  and,  to  the  north-east,  it  is  prolonged  into  the  province  of 
Santander,  and  northward  to  the  coast  of  the  B^y  of  Biscay,  at  Riba-de* 
Sella. 

The  province  of  Asturias  is  every  year  increasing  in  estimation,  by  reaaoQ 

*  Obtervatear  det  PjreneM,  Nov.  SO,  1844. 

t  Bulletin  de  U  Soci^t^  Cr^ologiqae  de  France,  Tom.  X.  1839. 

I  Mining  Journal,  Doe.  SO,  1840.  f  Ibul.«  184^. 


3.  Veta  del  Medio, 

4.  Mine  of  VenucOj 

5.  Pic  des  AgUard, 

6.  Veta  des  AUemands, 

7.  Veia  del  lot  Creston, 
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of  its  mineral  resources.  Lead,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  lastly  coal,  wtm  all 
concentrated  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other ;  and  iron  works  aft 
prcjected  for  the  sake  of  employing  the  contiguous  coal.  This  coal  con- 
tinues to  be  favorably  spoken  of,  after  some  years  of  trial.  An  immeoM 
market  is  now  open  to  all  the  northern  and  western  ports  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  those  of  southern  France. 

"The  Asturian  Mining  Company  "in  operation  here,  obtain  pricea  for 
their  coal  which  yield  a  large  profit^  The  **  Espada  Colliery  Company  " 
are  established  at  Ovieda  • 

M.  Berthier  furnishes  the  analysis  of  the  coal  from  seven  different  mines 
in  this  province.  This  region  appears  to  possess  a  great  number  of  beds, 
but  unfortunately  the  combustible  is  not  always  of  Uie  first  quality.  The 
examinations  furnish  the  following  results. 

1.  Mine  of  Ciauzel.  Although  in  compact  and  hard  masses,  it  presents 
here  and  there  some  traces  of  ligneous  structure,  and  as  the  volatile  matteis 
amount  to  fifty-three  per  cent,  it  is  evident  that  this  combustible  is  only  a 
lignite. 

2.  Mine  dd  Regueron,  also  approaching  nearer  to  the  lignites  than  to  the 
true  coals,  as  regards  composition.     Volatile  matter,  forty»Tour  per  cent 

The  coals  firom  these  mines  have  a  foliated  or 
schistose  fracture  in  one  sense,  and  unequal 
in  the  other  sense.  They  are  proper  for  fur* 
^  naces  and  for  boilers,  but  not  so  much  so  for 
the  forge  or  for  high  furnaces.  Makes  a  coke. 
Volatile  matter,  forty  per  cent 
Asturias  furnishes  coal  tovarious  ports  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  particii- 
larly  for  the  steamboats  at  Cadiz,  and  for  the  iron  works  of  Marbclla,  and 
Malaga,  and  the  lead  works  of  Adra. 

In  an  address  to  the  Central  Mining  Junta  of  Carthagena,  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Espada  Colliery  Company  of  Oviedo,  in  1843,  it  is  stated  that  the 
AsKirian  coal-field  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  superficial  leagues, 
r=  3408  square  miles,  English,]  including  that  portion  which  extends  into 
the  province  of  Santander ;  and  that  new  discoveries  are  constantly  taking 
place. 

Sp.  quintals, 
Teart.        22  to  1  ton.        Engl.  toni. 

The  amount  of  coal  shipped,  chiefly  I        jg^^  qqqqq  _  .^ 

irom  uijon,  was,  m                          )  '  ' 

1841  149,466  =  6,800 

1842  495,295  =  22,335 
1844  676,717  =  30,759 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  above  periods,  neither  the 
Anglo-French  nor  the  Espada  companies  shipped  a  single  quintal. 

The  coal  proprietors  of  Asturias  call  upon  the  government  for  a  protective 
tariff.  They  ask  for  heavy  duties  upon  foreign  coals,  in  which  they  would 
merely  follow  the  example  of  other  nations,  by  availing  themselves  of  a 
principle  of  economy  universally  acknowledged  to  be  just ;  that  is,  favouring 
the  national  industry  by  protective  duties,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  compete  with 
that  of  foreigners. 

To  this  it  is  urged  that  the  adoption  of  an  exclusive  principle  is  not  the 
best  mode  of  governing,  because  it  is  not  applicable  to  all  cases  and  circum- 

*  Mining  Joamal,  9th  March,  1844. 
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stances.  It  is  remarked  that  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  Asttmas  is  by 
no  means  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  twenty-seven  smelting  establishments 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  now  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  nor  will  it 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  also  appears,  from  this  infestigation,  that  the 
Asturians,  although  they  demand  to  shut  out  fi>reign  coals  from  Spanish 
smelting  works  on  the  eastern  coast,  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
coals  in  foreign  markets,  by  special  privilege.* 

The  duty  laid  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  exportation  of  British  coals,  in 
1842,  proved  a  great  benefit  to  the  coal  mining  operations  of  Asturias,  and 
gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  miners  of  Gijon  and  Oviedct  The  inflaenoe 
effected  by  the  removal  of  all  duty,  in  1645,  will  not  counterbalance  the 
heavy  protective  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  coals  into  Spain* 

At  the  dbtance  of  nineteen  miles,  at  thirty-two  kilometres,  from  the  port 
of  Gijon,  are  coal  lands  of  great  richness,  of  which  the  products  are  of  good 
quality.  The  bad  state  of  the  roads  had  rendered  the  working  of  the  mines 
both  costly  and  difficult.  M.  Aguado,  formerly  a  banker  of  Paris,  caused 
to  be  constructed  a  railroad  from- these  mines  to  Gijon.  The  capital  of  M. 
Aguado's  company  is  one  million  of  pounds  sterling.  Coal  can  thus  be 
transported  at  a  low  price  to  the  sea  ports.  It  was  expected  that  it  could 
be  put  on  board  ship  at  the  ports  of  Gijon  and  Aviles,  for  from  13f.  6dL  to 
16s.,  as  $3.27  to  $3.64,  U.  S.,  per  ton.  [This  calculation  was  even  ovei^ 
rated,  for  subsequent  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  sold  on  the  coast  of 
France  for  125.  6d.  only,  »  $3.02  per  ton.]  Heretofore,  the  fuel  brought 
from  Asturias  to  Bilboa  cost  6  or  7  reals  the  50  kilogrammes,  ■■  3/r.  l&i$. 
to  3/r.  eScts.  the  100  kilogrammes,  =  ^^1  65.  per  ton,  English,  or  $6.76. 
This  mineral  substance  during  combustion,  exhales  no  odour,  and  the  quality 
is  equal  to  any  which  has  been  found  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  owners 
of  workshops  in  Biscay  have  not  long  employed  this  coal.  Possessing  still 
considerable  forests,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  which  have  been  caused 
by  civil  war,  they  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  employ  the  timber  in 
their  forges  than  to  sell  their  wood.  Besides,  the  method  employed  there 
for  working  iron,  renders  it  more  malleable,  and  places  it  even  in  rivalry 
with  that  of  Sweden. 

According  to  a  report  of  M.  Landrin,  a  French  en^^ineer  of  eminence, 
upon  the  c(^field  of  Riva  de  Sella,  in  the  Asturias,  in  1642,  the  cost  of 
extraction  at  the  mines  of  Convera,  and  placing  it  on  shipboard,  was  4j.  2^ 
per  ton ;  and  of  the  coal  from  the  mines  of  Pacheo,  4i.  Another  estimate 
in  the  same  year  made  the  actual  cost  on  board  55.,  ^  $1.20  per  ton. 

The  proposition  to  form  an  uninterrupted  line  of  railroad  firom  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  passing  from  the  port  of  Aviles,  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  by  Leon  and  Madrid,  seems  to  have  been  favourably  received. 

The  quantity  of  coal  estimated  to  be  capable  of  being  furnished  by  the 
Asturian  collieries  on  this  line,  is  400,000  tons  per  annum ;  the  revenue 
from  which  to  the  railroad  is  estimated  at  ;f  120,000.  This  coal  is  now 
being  transported,  via  Aviles,  to  the  ports  of  Santander,  Bilboa,  Corunna, 
and  Vigo,  on  the  north  coast,  and  to  Bayonne  and  Bourdeaux,  and  the  frti 
ports  of  Ilavre  and  Nantes. 

The  Northern  Railroad  traverses  the  great  Asturian  ooal-fidd  for  nenrly 
forty  miles.  This  coal-field  is  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  is  destined  to  be 
the  Wales  of  Spain.  It  embraces  upwards  of  one  hundred  workable  seems 
of  bituminous  coal,  which  vary  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness.    Hie 

*  Mining  Joarnal,  AogiMiS,  1S43. 

t  ObMrv&tioai  on  Um  piopoMd  Dattw  mi  Um  Bip.  of  CmU,  \%49l^^«  V\« 
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duty  on  the  import  of  coal  in  English  Teasels  is  1^.  Sd.,  ■■  93.06  per  ton, 
and  95.  8^.,  —  92.34  in  Spanish  bottoms.  Asturian  coal,  it  is  asserted, 
can  be  raised  at  a  cost  of  about  45.,  a  $0.96  per  ton ;  and,  alter  paying  all 
charges  attending  its  transit  from  the  roost  distant  collieries  to  Aviles,  it  can 
be  put  on  board  at  1^5.,  —  92.90  per  ton,  which  is  actually  less  than  the 
import  duties.* 

The  agent  of  the  Asturian  Mining  Company  communicates  to  his 
employers,  dated  Mieres,  17th  January,  1645,  that  he  could  work  out  thirty 
tons  a  day,  from  two  excellent  seams,  one  of  which  is  seven  feet  thicki  for 
25.  per  ton,  cost  at  the  level's  mouth. 

At  a  meeting  of  stockholders  of  this  company,  30th  June,  1845,  Mr.  Piatt 
stated,  from  his  personal  observation,  that  of  the  one  hundred  coal  seams 
that  had  been  proved,  most  of  them  were,  in  his  opinion,  of  a  quality  superior 
to  that  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  fully  equal  to  the  coal  of  Northumber- 
hind  and  Durham.  The  measures,  in  approaching  the  coast,  were  conn 
paratively  inferior,  yet  they  were  still  useful  for  household  purposes,  and 
also  for  the  manufacture  of  coke. 

Among  the  documents  published  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce of  France,  in  1845,  is  one  referring  to  the  coal  trade  of  the  Astanas. 
We  observe  that  among  the  mineral  proiducts  of  this  country,  coal  is  the 
cliief  object  of  attention,  and  excites  a  high  degree  of  speculation.  In  1843^ 
there  had  already  been  granted  iifly-one  concessions,  of  which  three  only 
w»e  proceeding  with  more  or  less  activity.  These  were  the  mines  of 
Lagones,  those  of  Aviles,  and  another,  the  Espada,  situated  upon  the  route 
from  Ovi^o  to  L^on. 

The  mines  of  Lagones  produced,  during  the  year  1843,  about  40,000 
quintals,  »  2721  tons.  Those  of  Aviles  yielded  about  250,000  quintals,  or 
nearly  17,000  tons. 

Besides  the  amount  of  coal  annually  derived  from  the  various  concessions, 
there  are,  at  tlie  same  time,  considerable  quantities  raised  from  localities  out 
of  the  limits  of  those  establishments,  estimated,  in  the  aggregate,  at  200,000 
quintals  more.t 

A  report,  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  was  made  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Astu- 
rian Mining  Company,  in  June,  1845,  at  the  meeting  previously  mentioned, 
from  which  it  appears  that  two  railroads  were  then  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion, from  the  collieries  down  to  the  coast ;  and  it  was  anticipated  that  in 
1846  there  would  be  completed  on  the  one  side  a  railroad  of  ten  miles, 
reaching  from  the  mines  to  the  port  of  Aviles,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  on 
the  other,  a  railroad  of  about  the  same  extent,  to  the  vicinity  of  Oviedo,  the 
capital  of  Asturias. 

Coke  has  become  a  subject  of  first  necessity  in  the  manufactures  and 
workshops  of  this  country ;  and  the  company  had  already  contracted  with 
the  government  foundry  at  Trubia,  to  supply  it  with  100,000  quintals. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal,  May  3d,  1845,  remarks  that  the 
sinews  of  the  future  importance  of  the  Asturias  are  in  her  quarries  of  iron 
stone  and  her  beds  of  coal.  He  quotes  from  a  work  of  M.  Shultz,  Direc- 
tor-General of  mines,  on  the  coal  formation  of  this  region,  thus: — "The 
coal  basin  of  the  centre  of  the  Asturias  forms  a  most  extensive  group,  hav- 
ing more  than  sixty  distinct  seams,  generally  of  the  very  best  quality, 
approaching  to  a  vertical  position,  and  extending  several  leagues,  at  a  con- 

•  Articles  in  Mining  Journal,  March,  1845. 

t  Documeos  sur  le  commerce  exteneur,  Aout,  1845. 
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siderable  elevation  above  the  neight>ouring  rivers.  It  may  fairly  be  called 
inexhaustible,  for  many  ages,  even  should  the  exportation  amount  to  t  mil* 
lion  of  tons  per  annum." 

The  engineers  of  the  Asturian  Mining  Company  report  that  '*the  extent 
of  this  coal  formation  far  exceeds  that  of  Staffordshire  or  Wales.  In  length 
it  reaches  from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  those  of  Portugal,  and  in  breadth 
it  is  at  least  eight  or  ten  miles;  and,  probably,  much  more.  In  addition  to 
the  principal  coal-field,  there  is  another  coal  formation,  more  limited  in 
extent,  but  of  very  inferior  quality,  much  nearer  the  sea,  at  Arnao,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Aviles,  at  Ferroues,  and  at  Sante  Firm6.  There  are  many  more 
similar  small  basins  along  the  coast,  namely,  close  to  Gijon,  at  Vinon,  near 
Villaviciosa,  and  between  Infiesto  and  Las  Arriandas.  These  collieries 
yield  a  description  of  coal  unfit  for  metallurgical  purposed  or  steam  naviga- 
tion, but  suitable  to  lime  burning,  fixed  engines,  and  for  common  purposes. 
They  cannot  come  into  competition  with  English  coal. 

The  Pyrenean  coal-field  approaches  the  coast  of  the  Asturias  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  between  the  ports  of  Villaviciosa  and  San  Esteban. 

The  first  division  of  the  Asturian  coal-field,  is  about  seven  miles  long  and 
eight  or  ten  miles  wide ;  containing  upwards  of  100  seams  of  coal,  which 
differ  in  quality.  A  small  fraction  of  the  coal-field,  which  is  worked,  con- 
tains 30  feet  of  coal  in  120  yards  of  ground,  and  have  an  average  height  of 
150  yards  above  drainage  level.  Thus,  50  acres  of  ground  alone  contains 
3,000,000  tons  of  coal.  To  the  north-west  of  this  colliery  we  have  three 
other  seams  of  coal,  together  twelve  feet  thick.  To  the  south-east,  there  are 
23  more  seams,  amounting  to  abdbt  78  feet  in  thickness.  At  Lama  there 
are  44  seams  of  coal,  together  120  feet  thick,  that  crop  out  in  about  700 
yards  of  ground ;  and  this  is  not  a  tenth  of  the  breadth  of  the  coal-field. 
The  coal  is  worked  much  cheaper  than  in  England  or  Wales." 

Mr.  M.  Forster,  coal  raining  engineer,  estimates  125.  6rf.=  t3.02  as  the 
obtainable  price  for  the  best  of  these  coals,  on  board,  as  far  north  as  Ushant, 
on  the  French  coast,  where  it  will  be  met  by  the  coals  from  the  north  of 
England  and  Belgium,  and  extending  west  and  southwards,  along  the  whole 
of  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

Port  of  Gijon, — Previously  to  1844,  the  transportation  of  coal,  coastwise, 
to  various  ports  of  Spain,  from  hence,  was  almost  entirely  performed  by 
foreign  vessels,  chiefly  those  of  France,  under  the  Spanish  flag. 

The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  service,  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  trade  sent  coastwise,  was  as  follows  :• 


Years. 

Vesieli. 

Regiilered 
Tonnage. 

English  tool. 

Valae 
Sterling. 

Value  in 
Dollars. 

1839 
1842 
1843 

1844 

25     Fr. 
60     Fr. 
60     Fr. 

s 

• 

2483 

6400 

6600 

French 

Spanish 

14,100 
14,370 
23,030 
18,370 

je9,295 

9,700 

14,550 

•44,467 
46,400 
69,590 

Another  statement,  S3id  to  be  on  authority  of  the  mining  department  of 
Madrid,  assigns  665,817  quintals,  of  the  value  of  1,91^,451  reals,  as  the 
amount  of  coal  raised  in  Spain,  in  1844. 

*  Docamens  sur  le  commerce  eiterieur,  Aagust,  1845. 

t  The  quintal  of  the  Aslurias,  by  which  coal  is  sold,  is  69  kilog.  or  ^53  lb«.;  being  14| 
quintnis  to  1  ton.  The  qaiotal  Macho  of  Biscay  appears  to  be  used  in  the  sale  ofifoa^  «»1 
weighs  77|  kilog. 
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Anikradie  b  stated  to  prevail  in  the  Asturiaa,  and  exaroinatioosare  going 
on,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  extent  and  value  of  those  depotits. 

^  On  ike  Coal  Deposits  of  the  Asturias" — ^This  is  the  title  of  a  p«pcr 
aabmitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  1845,  by  S.  P.  Pratt 
It  is  the  result  of  a  section  passing  to  the  coast,  by  Oviedo  from  I^icon. 

Coal  beds  are  not  seen  to  the  south  of  the  Pass,  with  the  exception  of  one 
bed  of  nine  feet,  until  near  Pola  de  Lena,  about  four  leagues  beyond.  Fiona 
hence,  towards  Oviedo,  in  a  disUnce  of  ten  miles,  more  than  seventy  seams 
of  good  Workable  coal  are  crossed ;  beyond  which  the  limestone  rises  from 
beneath  the  coal  measures. 

Near  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  series,  a  bed  of  conglomerate  occurs;  and 
next  the  lower  part  of  the  same  series  is  another  conglomerate,  prc^bly 
exceeding  1500  feet  in  thicknes8.  One  good  coal  seam  occurs  in  this  con- 
glomerate, and  two  or  three  below  it. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  besides  extensive  coal  beds  corresponding  with 
those  of  England  and  other  countries,  this  province  possesses  a  considerable 
deposit  belonging  to  an  earlier  period. 

Irom  Ore.— Connected  with  the  coal,  and  always  below  it,  are  several  beds 
of  bmmatite  iron  ore,  one  of  which  is  extraordinary,  the  pure  unmixed  ore 
being  fifty  feet  thick,  and  extending  for  a  considerable  distance.  From  its 
mineralogical  character,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  mechanical  or  aqueous 
deoosit* 

it  would  seem,  from  the  various  developments  which  have  been  already 
made  in  this  region,  and  which  we  have  detailed  at  considerable  length, 
progressively,  that  the  coal-fields  of  Astuiias  are  likely  to  be  hereafter  ranked 
among  the  most  valuable  in  £kirope ;  and  that  they  are  destined  to  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  industrial  prosperity  of  Spain. 

CATALONIA. 

Bituminous  Coed  Basin  of  Ripoll. — A  small  quantity  of  this  coal  was 
exported  into  France  in  1838,  in  the  department  of  the  Pyrenees  Orien- 
tates. This  is  one  of  the  small  coal-fields  which  are  inclosed  within  the 
chain  of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  French  frontier. 
The  working  of  this  basin,  and  of  those  of  Durban  and  S^gure  in  the  French 
department  of  Aude,  situated  in  an  analogous  position,  serve  also  to  develope 
the  mineral  deposits  in  the  adjacent  departments  of  France. 

There  are  many  places  in  this  province  which  produce  coal :  eight  locali- 
ties have  long  been  known. 

In  1845,  the  mining  engineers  of  France  examined  the  working  of  the 
coal  deposits  of  Ogassa  and  Surroa,  near  Campredon,  in  Catalonia. 

Tkt  Pyrenees^  both  in  Spanish  and  in  French  Cerdagne,  possess  deposits 
of  tertiary  lignites  in  fresh-water  formations.  Near  Senabastre  and  Li  via 
these  beds  occur;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  lignite  is  still  procured  from 
pits  at  the  former  place.  It  occupies  a  basin  or  longitudinal  valley,  running 
east  and  west,  and  reposing  horizontally  in  a  depression  of  granitic  and 
schistose  rocks.  The  breadth  of  this  fresh-water  formation  is  about  five 
miles  ;  its  length  is  not  mentioned.! 

Cupriferous  Lignites  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees. — Mr.  VV.  E.  Logan  men- 
tions a  mine  near  Marc  Anton  and  Heehas,  to  the  west  of  the  Urdax  and 
Canfranc  road,  which  presents  a  combination  of  coal  and  grey  sulphuret  of 

*  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1845. 

t  Proceedings  of  Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  21, 
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copper ;  oecupying  the  forins  of  ?egetable  remains,  in  a  regular  eigfateen- 
inch  bed,  which  crops  out  all  around  a  considerable  inountain.* 

Aragon. — ^Three  principal  points,  where  coal  exists,  were  mentioned 
twenty  years  ago ;  but,  owing  to  the  domestic  troubles  of  the  country,  min- 
ing has  almost  been  abandoned. 

BASQUE  PROVINCES  OF  BISCAY  PROPER,  GUIPUZCOA  AND  ALAVA. 

Province  of  Biscay. — Coal  prevails  in  this  province,  where  there  are  80 
to  100  iron  forges,  each  on  a  fifmall  scale,  employing  only  four  or  five  men 
to  each ;  but  they  have  not  hitherto  used  coal  as  fuel.  Water  is  the  motive 
power,  and  steam  engines  are  unknown. 

Stone  coal  could  not  be  employed  in  the  forges  of  these  province,  which 
forges  are  all  built  on  the  CataJan  method.  However,  the  country  possesses 
mines  of  coal,  which  would  be  worked  if  high  furnaces  existed.  But  as  the 
iron  ore  is  not  found  in  the  proximity  of  the  coal  mines,  the  scarcity,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  means  of  transport,  prevent^  (he  proprietors  from  draw- 
ingany  advantage  from  the  coal  beds  that  are  already  known. 

There  is  not  in  all  Biscay  a  single  high  furnace.  The  iron  which  is  pro- 
duced here  is  sent,  by  land  and  by  sea,  to  other  provinces  of  Spain ;  some 
to  France  and  England,  and  an  inconsiderable  amount  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico. 

Prodoctf.  Tom.  ToAt. 

QaiDUltoflASlbt. 
In  1802,  there  were  180  iron  works,  60,000     «  5880        d2  each. 

In  1826,        "         117        •'  45,000    » 3113        26  each. 

We  collect  from  the  official  returns  the  following  details  of  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  here,  in  1843-4,  but  the  table  is  incomplete. 

Btttqoe  ProTiDce^                     .No.  of  Toni        Workmen.        Vain*, 

works,  prodaced. 
Biscay  proper,  Bilbas,  Catalan  forges  1 

and  foundries,  of  which  80  are  in  lOO  6000            360    ;f  131,000 
operation,                                      J 

Alava,  Vittoria,                                     50  "                #1            •« 

Guipuzcoa,  St.  Sebastian,                      44  2700            438         42,440 

Kingdom  of  Navarre,  Pampeluna,    22  "                "             " 

All  the  Basque  forges  employ  the  iron  ore  of  Somorostro,  where,  in  1843, 
there  were  extracted  587,000  fquin.  m.  ?]  of  ore  for  their  use ;  of  the  value 
of  ^30,300,  and  employing  nve  hundred  workmen.  This  ore  produces 
one  third  of  metal.  The  greater  part  of  the  manufactured  iron  is  employed 
in  these  provinces:  the  surplus  is  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  France,  and  the 
rest  of  Spain. 

During  the  civil  wars,  the  iron  works  of  the  country  were  destroyed  or 
suffered  to  pass  mto  decay.  Those  unhappy  times  having  now  terminated, 
the  burned  and  ruined  forges  have  been  repaired,  and  many  of  them  are 
once  more  in  activity.  In  1844,  the  number  had  incr^sed,  and  occasioned 
a  corresponding  demand  for  fuel.  The  consumption  of  the  ore  of  Somo- 
rostro was  about  70,000  tons. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  it  was  anticipated  that  several  new  high  fiiroaeii 
would  be  put  in  operation  in  Spain,  some  of  which  will  employ  mineral  coal 
for  fuel. 

•  Geological  lUpoft  of  tibe  CiBidaf,  May  liC»  180,  p.  M. 
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The  iron  of  Biscay  cost  about  24  francs  the  quintal  macbo,  of  77i  kilo* 
grammes;  ^m  314  francs,  ■■  £12  \5s,  per  ton.* 
Important  deposits  of  coal  at  Tudela. 

COAL  IMPORTATIONS. 

Valencia.— Va]ue  of  coals  from  England,  1843,  ^,040  ;  1842,  £  1 1,400. 

Province  of  Murcia,  in  Valencia. — |  from  England,  |  France,  lb44» 
;^3,100. 

Province  of  Leon,  in  Old  Castille. — On  the  frontier,  adjoining  AaluriaSi 
are  good  coal  mines. 

JBsiramadura, — Coal  is  mentioned  here,  but  like  the  iron  mines  is  oe- 
glected ;  the  roads  being  of  the  worst  description,  and,  in  bad  weather,  are 
impassable. 

GaUda, — It  appears,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Galicia  contains  mines  of 
coal,  although  they  are  almost  entirely  neglected. 

There  are  numerous  forges  and  high  furnaces,  but  not  hitherto  worked 
with  mineral  fuel. 

Andalusia  contains  ancient  mines,  both  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  which  have 
been  greatly  neglected.  Both  mining  and  agriculture  have,  for  a  long 
while,  been  in  a  very  backward  state. 

Province  ofSevUle,  in  Andalusia. — In  1845  there  were  two  coal  mining 
establishments  returned  in  this  province,  as  in  active  operation ;  although 
they  were  not  upon  a  large  scale.  They  gave  employment  to  24  workmen, 
whose  average  wages  per  day  were  I  fr.  75  cents,  m^\s.  &€L  English,  oi  34 
cents  United  States  currency. 

New  Castille, — Coal  is  worked  to  a  small  extent.  Numerous  beds  are 
reported  to  exist  in  the  provinces  of  Madrid  and  Cuenca ;  but  the  want  of 
canal  navigation  or  railroad  communication,  renders  the  transportation  of 
the  mineral  fuel  too  expensive  for  consunipiion  at  Madrid,  where  fuel  is 
one  of  the  most  costly  articles  of  life. 

Old  Castille. — Coal  in  the  province  of  Segovia, 

In  the  province  of  Santandcrf  in  1844,  were  45  Catalan  forges,  employ- 
ing 228  workmen,  and  producing  2200  tons  annually,  with  the  help  of 
charcoal,  of  the  value  of  <£G0,000.     Importanl  beds  of  coal  occur  here. 

PROVINXE  OF  GRENADA. 

A  Lacustrine  basin  of  the  tertiary  period ;  lignite  or  brown  coal  deposit 
of  Baza.  Deposited  unconformably  upon  nunimulite  limestone  and  other 
rocRs;  its  lowest  diameter  being  abouithirly-five  miles.t 

Another  basin  of  brown  coal,  in  this  province,  occurs  about  fifty  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  that  of  Baza.  It  occupies  a  circular  area,  whose  greatest 
diameter  is  thirty-six  miles,  and  whose  smallest  diameter  is  about  thirty 
miles,  forming  an  area  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  Eng- 
lish. Its  geological  position  is  between  strata  of  gypsum  and  marl,  and  a 
fresh-water  limestone.  Beneath  this  limestone  is  a  large  deposit  of  brown 
coal,  of  an  unknown  depth.  The  fossil  planorbis  is  abundant  in  its  upper 
layers.! 

English  coal  imported  into  this  province  in  1843,  12,000  tons,  valued  at 
^^24,250;  Spanish  coal  brought  coastwise  from  Asturias  and  Old  Castille, 
in  1843,  9,007  tons.§ 

*  Document  tur  le  commerce  exterieur,  June  1844 — alto  Augutt,  1845. 
t  Described  by  Col.  Silvertop,  Phil.  Mas.  and  Ann.  of  Phil.,  Vol.  VII.  p;  453. 
t  Proceedingt  Geol.  Society,  London,  Vol.  I.  p.  216,  1829, — alto  detcribed  by  Col.  Sil- 
Teitop.  %  Documens  sar  le  commerce  exterieur,  1845. 
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Lignite. — About  200  tons  were  raised  in  Spain,  in  1844. 
Turf. — The  works  undertaken  for  the  fortifications  of  Gijon,  in  Asturias, 
have  discovered  around  that  place,  a  thick  and  extensive  body  of  peat* 

BALEARIC  ISLANDS.— [BELONomo  to  Spaiv.] 

Majorca  Islands. — Among  other  formations  are  those  of  beds  of  coal, 
with  seams  of  clay-slate ;  overlying  grauwacke.  The  colliery  of  Benisalem, 
opened  in  1838,  is  now  in  good  condition,  and  furnishes  its  products  to  the 
shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Spain.  Concessions  have  been  obtained,  for  the 
working  of  two  mines  of  coal,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  interior 
of  this  island.f 

Amount  and  value  of  coal  and  iron  produced  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1844, 
published  by  authority  of  the  mining  department  of  Madrid : 

Spanish  qainult.     Eng.  tont.  Value  io  rials.      Valoe  Ster. 

Bituminous  coal,  665,817         30,264     1,997,451       ;^1,971 

Brown  coal,  10,900  495        327,000  140 

Iron,  cast  and  wrought,      572,441         26,020  30,963,785        444,042 
The  average  quantity  of  iron  made  in  Spain,  about  the  year  1828,  was 
8,000  tons  annually.     Raw  iron,  252,000  quintals  in  1842,  =  17,380  tons. 
Value  of  foreign  coal  imported  into  Spain  in  1843,  ^^43^290. 

Observations. — ^It  will  be  perceived  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  recent 
operations  in  Asturias,  our  information,  both  in  a  geological  and  statistical 
sense,  in  relation  to  the  Spanish  coal-fields,  is  very  defective. 

Notwithstanding  the  unhappy  political  troubles  with  which  that  fair  coun- 
try has  been  so  long  afflicted,  the  operation  of  mining  and  smelting  mineral 
ores,  particularly  iron,  has,  of  late  years,  made  considerable  progress.  This 
mining  and  manufacturing  stimulus  has  led  to  a  great  demand  for  coal; 
and  so  large  a  trade  has  risen  up,  on  the  Mediterranean  shore  of  Spain, — 
which,  until  lately,  has  been  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  England, — that 
naval  officers  of  that  country  were  lately  engaged  in  surveys,  near  Cartha- 
gena,  for  the  safety  of  British  collier  vessels.  Vessels  from  Liverpool,  we 
are  told,  are  continually  arriving  at  that  port,  laden  with  coal,  fire  bricks, 
implements,  machinery,  &c 

The  Spanish  government  was  lately  urged  to  exclude  these  English  coals 
from  the  eastern  smelting  establishments,  by  means  of  a  very  high  duty, 
and  thereby  to  enable  the  coal  owners  of  Asturias  to  furnish  the  quantity 
required.  But  the  government  decided  that  this  measure  would  render  the 
fuel  too  costly ;  and,  further,  that  there  was  little  probability,  for  a  longtime 
to  come,  that  the  Asturias  coal  mines  could  supply  so  much  as  is  now  an- 
nually consumed  on  the  Mediterranean  border.  Even  as  it  is,  the  import 
duty  on  coal  is  enormously  high. 

*  BQlletin  de  la  Society  G^ologiqae  de  France,  tome  X.  p.  194. 
t  Faiu  commerciaux,  1845. 
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Area  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  34^0  aqaare  miles.  PopulttioBt 
3,400.000  persons. 

Tariff. 

Duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  coals  and  bituminous  mtttefs,  also 
of  exportation,  according  to  the  tariff  of  the  1 1th  March,  1841 ;  put  ia  force 
on  the  21st  August,  following.* 


DnUeilnFreBclmiilu. 

Duties  IB  BBfUik 

BaM. 

import. 

kzport. 

Base. 

Import.  |Eip. 

Fr.  C. 

Fr.  C 

e.  4. 

d. 

''CotI                   \ 

[Coal, 

Tonneao 

1.26 

06 

Ton. 

I  2 

* 

\ 

Coke, 

100  kilo. 

4.S6 

21 

Ton. 

84  6^ 

2 

▲iphalt 

Jew's  Piieh, 

do. 

10J» 

04 

Ton. 

826 

21 

Bit*at  Stooe, 

do. 

64 

01 

Ton. 

62 

I 

jj.r8olM   , 

Soecin.  or 

Wo4^, 

Kilogr. 

1.63 

01 

Yellow  Amber 

do. 

21.79 

07 

1 

Jet  or 

Black  Amber 
Naptha.  clear  co 

IwSJEid, 

82 

10.89 

64 

01 
07 
01 

Lm«id 

^Petroleum,  brown  colour. 

64 

01 

Modi^ation  <tf  the  Tariff  <tf  1841. 
Put  in  force,  Feb,  13,  1844. 

Cok«  or  carbooiied  cotl,      - 

100  kilo. 

32 

Ton. 

27 

2 

Cod  dwt. 

QaiDtal. 

1.06 

Ton. 

8«» 

Scoria  or  Cind«rf,      ... 

do. 

11 

Ton. 

10     1 

Bj  a  supplement  to  these  tariff  laws,  the  following  directions  are  given 
for  the  mtmtjfs,  weights,  and  wuasures. 

Real  of  Usbon  t-t  OO.G25c  being  equal  to  480  reis  for  3  francs  or  160 
reis  for  1  franc. 

Real  of  Madeira  »  00.54c 

1  League  &■  6  kilom.  174  ■■  6751  yards,  Engl.  ■■  3  miles  and  1471  yds. 

1  Vare  »  5  palms  =>  1  met.  100  =>  3  feet,  608  b43}  Engl,  inches. 

Tonneau  of  solidity  =  1,005  cube  metre  »  37,612  cub.  feet,  Engl. » 
30^  bushels. 

Tonneau  of  freight  »  18$  quintal  »  1,092,879  kilog.  —  2405  lbs.  —  1 
Ion  and  165  lbs. 

A  pipa  of  coal  is  16  fangas  =s  128  alqueires ;  which,  at  2^  alqueires  per 
MMhely  is  51^  English  bushels. 


*l>oc«m«Miu\««wun«icA«il4ritiir|  JoiUet,  1844. 
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Province  of  BeircL — Here  a  mine  of  coal  has  for  some  time  been 
worked. 

Near  Oporto, — Anthracite. — On  the  south  borders  of  the  Dotiro,  over- 
Ijfing  primitive  rocks,  is  a  conglomerate  formation,  consisting  of  fragments 
of  granite,  gneiss,  and  chlorite  slate.  Alternating  with  beds  of  this  conglo- 
merate are  seams  of  anthracite;  and  the  series  appears  to  be  overlaid  by 
chlorite  slate,  in  which  occur  veins  of  metalliferous  quartz,  containing  ores 
of  silver  and  antimony.* 

Beds  of  lignite  are  described  by  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  1840,  in  ferruginous 
sandstone,  in  the  cliff  of  Cascaes  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  theTagus.  The 
quantity  is  too  limited  to  become  of  value  as  a  fuel.  Lignite  also  prevails 
at  Torres  Vedras;  at  Cape  Espichel,  and  Aganheira.t 

We  simply  note  them  as  geological  facts. 

Asphalt. — A  mine  has  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alco* 
ba9a,  of  a  good  quality  of  asphalt,  and  a  company  is  formed  for  the  work- 
ing of  it.:^ 

Coal  imported  from  Great  Britain  into  Portugal^ 


Teart. 

Tons. 

Tmiv. 

TOM. 

1831 
1832 

6,403 
7,609 

1836 
1837 

14,669 
90,966 

Our  knowledge  of  the  coal  formations  of  Portugal  is  very  scanty.  We 
have  seen  it  noticed,  obscurely,  that  coal,  in  considerable  quantity,  really 
prevails  in  this  country. 

Depots  of  English  coal  are  established  at  Figuieres,  at  Coimbra,  and  near 
Oporto. 

*  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  1832.    Also  McCalloch,  Gaxetteer. 

t  Trmns.  Geol.  of  London,  Vol.  VI.  p.  117. 

I  Mining  Journal,  Jan.  1, 1845. 

i  Parliamentary  Records.    Tablet  of  ReTenae  and  Commerce  of  the  Uniled  Kingdom. 
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PABMA. 


JVc^Aa— The  uae  of  this  mibitanM  ww  kionni  to  Wmf.  JhmwgAm 
EooMui Mriody  thepoorvr  olaMes  mwdm  om  of  thb  miAeriil  to  aopplj  mm 
with  light ;  and  etaa  in  o«r  4«y>  the  dtj  of  Qenot  iq  Pirma,  it  illaininiied 
with  the  Naphtha  of  Amiano.  Herodotas  apeaka  of  the  apringa  of  hitoivwi 
which  exiated  in  the  marahy  plain  of  Forto  Cheri.* 

The  principal  coal  minea  of  Italy,  which  pfodoeo  annoally  flrom  140JOM 
to  160|000  qnintala»  are  in  the  Safoy,  and  near  Genoa.  The  othera^ 
aeatlered  orer  the  Peninaola,  are  of  little  vahie. 

There  are  depota  of  Bn^iih  coal  at  all  the  principal  porta. 

For  detaila  relating  to  Lombardy,  Sardinia,  Sarc^,  Piedmont,  &o.,  aae 
nnder  the  head  of  **  Anatrian  Empire.'' 

Jhukg  pf  JfodouH-Petroleam  Springa  at  Saint  2iibio. 

JISmum0  jPriiicfMififjf,  under  the  proCectioa  of  Sardinia,  An  earihj  coa^ 
piobablTa  lignite,  occura  at  Henton,  and  ia  deacribed  by  M.  Diday.f 

Jia  tht  Appemna  are  aome  good  coal  minea,  of  no  great  n^gniUldo 
Anthracite  afao  occura. 

Vaiky  of  the  Po, — Large  deposita  of  lignite  coal  prerail. 
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SICILY. 

Mtssina, — A  bed  of  lignite  very  near  Messina,  to  the  left  of  Fort  Gon- 
lago,  about  three  or  more  feet  thick.  It  was  applied  by  the  English  troopa 
during  their  occupation  of  Sicily,  to  culinary  purposes;  the  cavalry  used  it 
in  their  forges,  and  the  country  people  for  burning  lime.| 

*  Office  de  Pablicite,  alto  McColioch's  Dictionary  of  Commeree. 

t  Anoales  dei  Minet. 

X  Papen  Geological  Societj,  Loodon. 
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Amhtr,  probably  of  the  Mrae  gooI^Mrieal  age,  oocon  disieiiiiiiated  in  beds 
of  clay  and  marl,  which  lie  befew  the  forniation«  which  correspond  with 
the  cakaire  groisier^  or  London  day.  The  amber  is  accompanied  with 
bitumen,  and  though  a  scanty  deposit,  is  mined  for  sale.  The  pieces  are 
coated  with  a  kind  of  whitish  bark,  presenting  a  variety  of  coJoum,  and 
including  many  insects.*    It  is  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  river  GiareCta. 

The  following  notice,  respecting  the  discovery  of  coal,  was  in  general 
circulation  in  1847. 

Discovery  of  Coal  in  /fa/y«— Operations  have  been  recently  ander- 
taken  in  the  valley  of  Torrino,  a  province  of  the  Abruzzo  di  Teramo,  for 
the  discovery  of  fossil  coal.  The  depth  of  the  excavation  is  at  present  340 
feet,  but  the  workmen  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the  desired  car* 
boniferous  strata.  The  combustible  materials,  however,  hitherto  discoveredf 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  contain  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  abundaoof^ 
with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur.  The  comparative  tests  applied  abow 
that  this  material  is  not  at  all  inferior  in  quality  to  the  coal  of  Newcastle. 

Vol  tU  Ab^o^— Petroleum  Springs. 

CALABRIA. 

A  coal-field  exists,  approaching  to  within  four  miles  of  the  sea.  Seven 
seams  of  coal  have  been  traced  here,  along  their  outcrops.  Two  only  of 
those  seven  have  been  heretofore  worked.  France  and  Malta  are  looked  to 
as  markets  for  the  sale  of  this  coal.  The  worked  seam  is  about  four  feet 
thick.  The  cost  of  raising  it  was  not  more  than  l(b.  per  ton.  We  have 
no  decided  information  further. 

NEAPOLITAN  DOMINIONS. 

A  coal-bed,  of  extraordinary  richness  and  purity,  has  been  lately  an- 
nounced. 

NAPLES. 

Petroleum  springs  srise  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  near  the  southern 
base  of  Mount  Vesuvius.! 

Coals,  Ctdm  and  Coke,  imported  from  Great  Britain,^ — In  the  year  1836, 
20,642 tons;  in  1837,  20,801  tons;  in  1838,  26,709  tons;  in  1844,  65,003 
tons;  in  1845,  97,338  tons. 

TUSCANY. 

Fossil  coal  is  now  ascertained  to  exist  here.  Near  Monte  Bamboli  and 
Monte  Mazo,  there  is  a  coal  formation  which  has  given  rise  to  a  long  con- 
flict between  science  and  practice.  From  the  examination  of  the  first 
specimens,  the  savans  declared  that  this  substsnce  was  not  true  coal — *'  char- 
bon  de  terre'' — but  a  lignite  of  little  value. 

Whilst  the  academy  at  Florence  was  deliberating  the  matter,  the  men  of 
business  put  in  motion  a  steam  boiler  with  the  same  specimens  of  the  fuel. 
Pressed  by  experience,  science  hastened  to  declare  that  this  lignite  was  so 
perfect  that  it  was  equivalent  to  the  coal  of  Newcastle,  of  the  second 
quality.  A  French  and  Tuscan  company  hss  been  formed,  and  the  mine  is 
in  operation ;  the  beds  appear  to  be  considerable. 

*  Ure*t  Dictionary  of  Arts. 

t  M.  Btiefllack. 

I  ParliameDtary  lUeofds. 
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The  fabrication  of  iron— the  ore  of  which  is  brought  from  the  Me  of 
Elba  to  Toacanj — ^will  receive  a  great  impulsion  when  the  working  of  the 
coal  mines  of  Monte  Bamboli  shall  be  in  full  activity.  The  proprietary 
mining  company  here  has  lately  voted  the  necessary  funds  for  the  constme- 
tion  of  a  railroad,  designed  to  convey  the  coals  extracted  to  the  place  of 
embareation.* 

THE  PAPAL  STATES. 

The  annual  export  of  charcoal  is  3,000,000  lbs.,  a  1340  tons.t 

We  know  but  little  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  Roman  states. 

CfHd  is  supposed  to  exist  at  Beracqua,  Pesaro,  in  the  territory  of  Sogliano, 
and  other  places.  Large  pieces  were  found  in  1778,  and  several  attempts 
were  made  to  explore  the  mines,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  they  coosisl 
of  tme  coal,  or  anthracite. 

Gedogical  explorations  have  been  for  some  time  making  in  these  wealthy 
but  enslaved  states.  As  regards  their  mineral  resources,  they  have  been 
greatly  neglected  heretofore,  but  it  has  been  announced,  lately,  that  eoal 
exists  therein.  In  1847,  valuable  discoveries  of  coal  and  iron  ore  are 
announced  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  in  Sardinia,  along  the 
Appenines,  and  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  companies  are  forming  to  work  tktm 
on  a  large  scale.  These  undertakings  have  met  with  the  greatest  ea* 
oouragement  from  the  high  authorities;  and  the  last  though  not  the  least 
important  one,  is  his  holiness,  Pope  Pius  IX. 

A  ton  of  coals  from  Newcastle  costs  at  Civita  Vecchia  from  35  to  4D 
firancs.| 

*  Docameiia  lor  ]«  commerce  exterieor,  Juin  et  Jnillet,  1846. 

t  ParliamenUrj  Records,  Bowring*s  Report. 

I  BuUetia  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  md  Commerce,  Parie,  1841,  tad  1841. 
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ZANTE. 

There  are  no  known  indications  of  coal,  but  petrdeom  and  tar-apriiig!i» 
occur  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Trinidad.  The  foHowiog  notes  are 
derived  from  the  statistical  work  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Martin. 

As  the  substance  called  asphaU  is  coming  into  use,  it  may  be  stated  here 
that  the  valley  or  marshy  plain,  containing  Uie  bitumen  at  Zante,  is  the  s^ 
ment  of  a  circle,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  abrupt  and  nigged  ridges  of 
hills.  In  the  marsh  within  the  circle  are  several  wells  or  pits.  T*he  bitumen 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  these  wells.  A  dark  substance  contiiw 
ually  forces  its  way  from  the  bottom,  and  boils  up  in  large  globules,  which 
enlarging  as  they  ascend  till  near  the  surface,  then  burst  and  liberate  a  quan- 
tity of  inflammable  gas.  Sometimes  the  globules  are  tranq>arent  and  of 
singular  brilliancy ;  rising  to  the  top  and  bursting,  while  a  coat  of  dark 
bituminous  matter,  in  which  they  were  invested,  is  thrown  off  This  dark 
substance  is  the  petroleum  or  rock-piieh,  which  being  H>ecifically  heavier 
than  water,  remain  below,  covering  the  sides  and  part  of  the  bottom  of  the 
spring.  The  brilliant  globules,  disengaged  from  it,  are  pure  mqiktka  or  rodlv 
ot/,  which  forms  a  light  oleaginous  stratum  above ;  reflecting  various  beau- 
tiful colours.  The  intervening  water  is  sweet  and  fit  for  use.  The  pitch  is 
collected  with  large  spoons  into  a  pit  adjoining  the  well,  and  thence  thrown 
into  barrels.  It  b  exuded  in  the  greatest  quantities  in  the  summer  months. 
About  a  hundred  barrels  are  annually  used  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships 
and  for  similar  purposes.* 

*  Colonial  Sutittici  of  the  Britith  Empire,  Mtrtin,  p.  693.  H.  B.  StriekUnd  «  on  the 
Geolo^  of  Zante,*'  Geol.  Trana.  1837.    Alao  Dictionary  of  Comnerce,  1839. 
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EUBOSA,  OE  manopoifT. 

i4gtdi§^^Th6  dapodt  and  woiking  of  the  lignite  in  thu  irfand  i 
dM  Mbjactof  ail  examination  by  French  mining enmneersy  in  184ft.  Than 
aie  abandaut  aeams  of  brown  ooal  hen,  aa  alao  at  EQia. 

The  Qnaiterif  Joonial  of  the  GeoloffkMd  Society  of  the  dale  of  Fyabniaiy 
Itt,  1647,  contama  an  aeeoont  of  the  lignite  bedt  m  the  Kaatrofalla  Tnllef, 
<B  BnbcBa,  by  lieotenant  Bpvatt,  R.  N.  Tliia  falley,  like  that  of  KombI 
a^jaining^  ia  filled  with  a  lacoatrine  depoait  of  the  Eaoene  period.  TUl 
Ibinmlion  ia  fetarkaUe  fiur  a  bed  of  ligtilte.  The  coal,  we  are  infimmel 
hf  the  anlhor»  baa  been  tried  in  nome  m  the  ateamera,  and  borna  well,  bet 
ia  ehjeelienahle  on  acoonnt  of  ita  eaitlaig  a  dingfeeaUe  smell,  and  pio> 
deeing  a  hne  quantity  of  dirt  or  ashes,  iB  proportion  to  the  ftwl  oonawiwid. 

Thu  ligmte  bed  consisb  of  four  aeams,  incloded  in  a  depth  of  abowl  sife- 
Haa  feet  The  ihickeat  aeam  is  four  feet,  and  the  ocheia  are  flom  one  lb 
two  feel  each;  diey  are  sqMiated  by  a  Uack  clay  and  dark  iedorated  maiisi 
Theli^ite  is  thinly  laminated,  and  contains  no  r^getable  irapreasiona:  il 
taries  m  chancier,  from  a  woody  texture  to  a  tolerably  brittle  coal.  The 
bed  vras  discovered  about  fifleen  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  land  slip,  al 
the  head  of  a  rarine  leading  up  from  the  valley  of  Koumi. 

•  Hie  Greek  goTemment  has,  until  lately,  procured  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ooal  from  this  spot ;  a  tunnel  with  a  train-way  having  been  carried  hori- 
xontally  into  the  seam  for  several  hundred  feet:  but  the  expense  of  carriage 
has  discouraged  the  continued  working  of  the  mine,  since  the  material  is 
found  not  to  oe  economical  for  steamers.  It  is  principally  used  in  fiictories.* 

B(£OTIA. 

Near  Markopoulo,  on  the  eastern  side,  opposite  to  Euboea,  is  another  fresh 
water  deposit,  resting  upon  mica  schist,  wliich  is  also  described  by  Lieutenant 
Spratt  111  the  article  last  quoted.  Its  area  does  not  exceed  seven  miles  in 
length,  and  contains  a  similar  bed  of  lignite. 

Tiie  coal  of  this  district  was  only  discovered  about  the  year  1845,  and  is 
worked  with  some  activity ;  it  being  more  easily  procured  and  at  a  shorter 
distmce  from  the  sea  than  the  Koumi  coal. 

The  mine  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  valley  behind  Markopoulo. 
The  lignite  here  is  found  lying  near  the  surface ;  the  superior  strata  having 
been  denuded  down  to  it.  When  visited  by  the  author,  a  portion  of  the 
uncovered  lignite  was  burning,  from  spontaneous  ignition.  Thb  bed  is 
about  eleven  feet  thick ;  thinly  laminated  throughout.! 

*  Qoarterly  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  No.  9,  p.  68, 1847.         f  Ibid.  p.  70. 
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SAMOS. 


A  prolon^tion  of  the  same  fresh-water  formation,  abore  mentiooed, 
occurs  in  this  island.  Lieutenant  Spratt  does  not  describe  any  decided  bed 
of  tertiary  coal,  but  notices  the  abundance  of  vegetable  impressions.  A 
species  of  reed  oflen  occurs  in  clusters,  like  a  number  of  cylindrical  pipes 
of  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter;  their  cavities  not  being  filled  by  the 
calcareous  matter  after  their  decomposition.  They  are  nearly  always  found 
in  a  vertical  position ;  some  of  these  stems  have  leaves  attached  to  them. 
There  are. also  impressions  of  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  oleander.* 

GRECIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Island  of  Candia  or  Crete,  Mediterranean  Sea. — ^Politically  this  island 
lately  belonged  to  Africa,  as  forming  part  of  the  Egyptian  state,  but  is  >g^n 
under  the  Turkish  inflaence,  and  belongs  to  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Two 
coal  mines  have  been  discovered  in  Candia ;  one  upon  the  north  coasl,  about 
four  hours  journey  from  Retino :  the  other  upon  the  south  coasti  at  Prerdi, 
near  Spakia,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea. 

In  May,  1839,  fiAy  qaintals  of  coal  were  raised  ttom  the  first  named  mine, 
by  order  of  the  governor,  Musupha  Pasha,  and  were  sent  to  Egypt 

A  new  survey  having  been  demanded,  1363  quintals,  of  221  pounds  Eng- 
lish each,  or  about  135  tons,  were  raised  in  ten  days,  and  forwarded  to 
Retimo  on  the  backs  of  asses. 

The  coal  mine  of  Previl,  to  the  east  of  Spakia,  is  at  a  distance  of  only 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  sea.  The  specific  gravity  of  thta  ooil  is, 
however,  below  the  usual  average. 

The  governor  of  the  Ionian  Lilands,  announced  his  intention  of  gong  to 
examine  this  coal  on  the  spott 

The  knowledge  of  the  ooal  of  Candia  did  not  reach  Dr.  Bowring^  wboee 
report,  dated  March,  1839,  states  that  "  nothing  whatever  has  been  done,  in 
the  way  of  inquiry  for  mines  or  minerals." 

As  to  coals,  it  appears  from  the  most  recent  return  in  1837,  there  was  an 
import  into  Crete  from  England,  of  630  tons  at  thirty-two  shillings,  amount- 
ing to  1008  pounds.| 

In  February,  1840,  some  coal,  the  produce  of  the  two  mines  above  men- 
tioned, was  essayed  in  one  of  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  French  squadron 
in  the  Levant.  The  sample  from  the  mine  at  Retimo  was  chiefly  in  a  pyri- 
tous  state,  and  that  from  Preveli  in  a  ligneous  sute.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion,  that  these  mines  might  be  advantageously  worked,  and  at  the  mme 
time  would  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  island.^ 

In  the  absence  of  any  geological  informaUon,  we  should  intsr  firom  the 
shght  notices  here  collected,  that  one  or  both  of  these  coals  may  belong  lo 
the  class  of  brown  coals. 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  commercial  statistics  of  the  year  1844,  that 
coal  formed  an  aiticJe  of  export  from  this  island. || 

Malta, — Importations  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1644, 
48,646  tons;  and  in  1645,  63,337  tons. 


*  Quaiterlj  Joaraal  of  the  0«ol.  Soo.  of  London,  No.  9,  p.  66. 

t  Report  on  Candia  to  Parliament,  by  John  Bowring,  IS^,  p.  163. 

i  Mining  Joornal,  vol.  x.,  S47.        11  Docoment  tur  10  conimereo  Mt^rieat,  Jtna,  IMC 


EUROPEAN  TURKEY. 


Thk  empire  eontaine  310,000  iqiMre  nOei.     Popalttkm,  liJSMJtM 


Pra^imcijrf  ABmitL^^Tht  asplialtuiii  mines  were  celebrated  in  the  i 
of  Pliny.    Thia  aubstanee  occara,  in  laiM  depoeita,  in  aandatone. 

Importation  of  eoala  from  Great  Britain  into  Turkey  and  Oreeee,  1 
a  few  tana  annoaUy  from  Belgium:  in  1844,  84,448  tone;  in  1845,  6»r 
778f 


OTTCnCAH  EUPIRB. 

nUbdUa  ar  Vdbekii^  in  Eunptan  TWJaey,  fttrf  loubr  Ae  Pt0Ueimm 
^fgifgiift— Not  br  from  Tchemetz,  the  tertiary  beda  preaent  the  appear- 
ance of  a  paeodo  volcano,  in  which  the  lignite  depoata  eihibit  apontaneooa 
conbnation,  by  die  deooropoaition  of  aalphoret  or  iron.  Thia  combiution 
occaaiona  a  crateriform  aabaidence.  The  day  and  the  aand,  altered  by  the 
fire,  form  acoriaceoua  masses ;  stony,  and  e?en  so  ? itrified  as  to  produce  a 
aort  of  jasper  porcelain.t 

Coal — Several  beds  occur  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wallachia, 
towards  the  northern  boundary  formed  by  the  primitive  Carpathian  moun- 
taina. 

Lignite,  Bitumin,  Asphaltum,  Amber  and  Fossil  Wax,  occur  in  the 
aupercretaceous  formations  of  the  plains. 

Naphtha  or  Petroleum  springs  also  prevail  in  this  prorince. 

Moldacia^PrincipaMty,  united  mth  fVallackia.^--Co9l  in  the  bordering 
Carpathian  mountains.     Also  lignite  and  bitumen  in  the  plains,  similar  to 
Wallachia. 
.  CSrimea, — See  Southern  Russia. 

iSeroia.— Coal  occurs  in  this  principality,  but  few  or  no  mines  are 
worked ;  it  being  part  of  the  policy  of  the  government  to  conceal,  rather 
than  develope,  the  resources  of  the  province8.| 

Raumelia, — Coal  occurs  in  the  north  side  of  Constantinople. 

Bulgaria. — Coal  occurs  in  this  province,  but  is  not  employed  in  any 
important  extent. 

Tkrau — Lignite. — On  the  western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Thrace, 
Profeasor  Hitchcock  mentions  an  interesting  and  extensive  deposit  of  lig- 
nite. This  bed  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Homes,  to  be  fire  miles 
long,  and  from  three  to  ten  feet  thick.    From  the  characters  of  the  day 

*  Offieitl  Belgian  Commercial  Retorna. 

t  M.  Haot|  BuUetin  de  U  Soc.  Geol.  de  France,  Vol.  X.  p.  163.  }  McCoUoeh. 
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and  limestone  in  which  the  lignite  occurs,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  that 
the  whole  is  of  the  tertiary  age.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  protrusion  of  trap,  which 
may  be  even  more  recent  than  the  lignite.* 

From  the  western  hanks  of  the  Bosphorus,  Professor  Hitchcock  has  been 
furnished  with  specimens  of  true  coal,  which  appears  to  be  identical,  almost, 
with  the  bituminous  coal  of  Heraclea,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
in  Anatolia,t  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  by  the  Professor. 

Sea  of  Marmara. — In  the  same  vicinity  of  the  Bosphorus,  lignite  occurs. 
A  bed  of  lignite  was  discovered  by  Edhem-Bey,  at  Rodosto,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Marmora :  a  specimen  of  this  lignite  has  been  in  the 
museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  for  more  than  forty  years  | 

*  Trtni.  Anociation  of  American  G«o1ogiata  and  Nataralifta,  1849,  p.  SM* 

t  Ibid.    See  Heracle«,  in  Anatolia. 

X  Bulletin  ofthe  Geological  Society  of  France,  Vol  XI.  p.  t78. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Area  of  the  Swiss  Republic  at  the  end  of  1837,  15|233  square  miles. 
PopoSatioQ  2,188,000  persons.* 

This  country  receives  from  the  oast  of  France  a  naM  BopfHj  of  coal. 
In  1839,  5,150  tons. 

It  also  imports  some  coal  from  England. 

The  only  coal  mine  of  any  value  in  this  country  is  at  Hochefeld.  In 
1843,  it  produced  514,969  quintals. 

It  abounds  in  tertiary  lignite,  at  St  Gallen  and  other  places. 

In  a  bed  of  brown  coal  at  St  Gallen  a  new  species  of  combustible  mineral 
was  found  by  Captain  Scheerer,  afler  whom  it  has  been  named  Scheererite.t 

The  microscopic  examination  of  this  lignite  proves  that  it  contains  the 
wood  of  conifera.| 

NeuekaieL — Petroleum  sprinsrs. 

Asphaltum  occurs  in  parts  of  Switzerland. 

Canton  of  Zurich, — ^The  tertiary  coal  seams  are  remarkable  ibr  the  many 
bones  of  Mammifera  discovered  in  them,  among  which  are  thoee  of  the 
Mastodon. 

Canton  of  Lucerne  or  Luzem, — At  A^mach,  near  the  Lake  of  Lozem,  a 
remarkable  coal  formation  occurs,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  below  the  sur&ce.  Over  this  coal  seam  is  a  stratum  of  bituminous 
limestone,  containing  fossil  shells,  and  bones  and  teeth  of  the  large  mam- 
malia, among  which  are  those  of  the  Mastodon. 

Notwithstanding  these  fossil  remains,  immediately  overlying  the  coal,  yet 
it  approaches  in  character  very  nearly  to  mineral  coal,  and  the  strata  of 
micaceous  sandstone  and  shale  above  it,  have  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  English  coal-fields.  Although  from  the  organic  remaina,  we  are 
obliged  to  place  the  coal  of  Alpnach  among  the  tertiary  strata,  yet  Mr. 
Bakewell  hesitates  to  define  the  true  geological  position.^ 

The  liffnites  which  are  found  in  the  basin,  separating  the  Alps  and  the 
Jora,  at  Vernier,  Pandex,  Vevay,  near  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  at  CEningen 
and  elsewhere,  including  all  the  steinkohles  of  Switzerland,  appear  to  be 
deposited  in  fresh-water  lakes,  in  ancient  times. || 

Mr.  Murchison  described  the  Lacustrine  deposit  of  CEningen  in  1829. 
It  contains  numerous  plants,  insects,  reptiles,  fishes,  birds,  and  the  remains 
of  a  carnivorous  animal.  The  fresli-water  strata  rest  upon  a  tertiary  marine 
formation,  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  this  deposit  poaaem  the 
highest  interest. JI 

*  McColloch'i  Dictiontry.       ^  Brewiter*!  Jonrnal,  Allan'i  Manoal  of  MiMnlogy,  9k. 
X  AnnalM  dei  Mines,  M.  Link,  1840.  i  Bakewell,  3d  edit.  p.  173. 

H  Dr.  MoCalloch,  Joaraal  of  Science  and  the  Arti,  Vol.  XX. 
f  ProeMdinga  Geol.  Soc  of  London,  Vol.  I.  p.  167. 
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Area  in  all  164,715^20  acres,  257,368  aqaare  mUes.  The  Profinces 
which  contain  coal  or  lignite,  96,000,000  acres,  150,000  square  miles. 
The  latter  is  only  an  approximate  estimate.  Population  in  1838»  35g670;096 
persons. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  iKmey. 

The  Aastrians,  Hungarians,  and  Galicians,  use  the  same  standards,  in 
most  respects. 

Measures  of  Length. 

The  German  mile  =  6101  English  yards,  a  7,407  French  kilometres, 
=  4  miles  1061  yards  English,  21,725  German  miles  to  100  English  miles. 
ThQ  Vienna  foot  =  12.45  English  inches,  s  3.161  French  decimetres. 

Weight. 

The  centner  or  quintal^  or  cwt.  of  Austria  or  Vienna  a  123i  lbs*  Eng- 
lish; therefore  there  are  18.2  cwt.  to  1  ton  English.  (100  Uytcs)  «■  o6 
kU.  00.12. 

The  schefTel  of  Prussia  is  110  lbs.,  being  about  20  scfaeffelsor  quintals  to 
1  ton  English. 

The  Vienna  lb.  a=  1.235  lb.  avoirdupois. 

The  Livre  de  Vienne  a  0  kil.  56. 

The  commercial  Last,  =>  2905  kil.  6)00  lbs.  weight,  =  2|  tons  English. 

16  German  Loths  ae  1  Marc  t=  7oz.  2dwts.  4grs.  Troy» 

Measures  of  Capacity* 

The  Vienne  Metzen,  ««  3753  cub.  Eng.  inch.  ««  1.745  badi.  >*  61.486 
Fr.  litres. 

The  Metz  of  Gressburg,  dry  measure,  s  1.745  imperial  bushel  English. 

The  Koretz  of  Galicia  »  123  litres  a  3.3  imperial  bushels. 

The  Last  of  Hamburg  for  grain,  d&c,  contains  11.2  Winchester  quarters, 
=  99,540  cubic  feet,  »  88  Winchester  bushels. 

The  Joch,  or  Austrian  acre,  as  1.46  English  acre. 

1  Oke  a  43.3  oz.  avoirdupois. 

1  Centner  or  Quintal  a  44  Okes. 

1.785  quintals  of  wood  a  1  French  tonne. 

Currency, 
Gold  Coinage.— The  Souvenin,  3  doUiit  88  oMte  7  miUt  Uniied.BlileB, 
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Double  Ducat,  4  dollars  59  cents  3  mills  United  States.  Hungarian  Ducat, 
2  dollars  29  cents  7  mills  United  States.  Gold  Ducat  of  Kremnits  «■  4| 
Florins  ^  6s.  M.  English  »  (J.57. 

Skher. — ^The  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Frankfort,  JNassau,  and  Rlientsh 
florin  is  ss  60  kreutzers  =  15  tratzen  =  25.  English  «■  2  francs,  61c.  as 
$0.48  United  States. 

9  florins  and  35  kreutz.  ae  £1  English  at  par  ^  (4.84,  or  4$.  Qd.  ' 

i  Livre  di  Milano  was  introduced  by  the  French  s  I  franc  ss22.8  kreutz. 

1  Austrian  Lira  s  100  centimes  =r  0  fr.  87  cts. 

Par  value  in  London  of  ;^1  sterling,  9  florins,  50  kreutz.  of  Vienna. 

The  Convention  florin  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Hol- 
land, is  ss  15.  8dL  English,  divided  into  60  kreutzers. 

The  Vienna  florin  »  2  francs  59c  =  2t.  Idl 

1  franc  of  1809  a  9^  English. 

5  francs  ss  45. 

Copper. —  r  1  Grosh,    (0    Sets.  14^  American  currency. 
I    1  Gould,  51 

Austrian,      ]    1  Rexdollaar,  77 

I  The  Kreutzer,  j  0  francs  87  cts.  -^  •0.008  U.  S. 

Official  return  of  the  average  annual  quantity  of  coal  prodoced  in  the 
entire  Austrian  Empire  during  the  five  years  preceding  1835,  and  in  1843 
to  1845.  There  were  neither  imports  nor  exports  of  coal  recorded  dnring 
this  period. 
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Produetian  of  Coal  in  the  Austrian  Emphrt. 


ProTincM. 


QainUli  of 
123It>t. 


Tool  of 
2240  Ibt. 


1845. 
QoiBUls. 


TbM. 


Upper  Aostru,  ... 

Lower  Aastria,         ... 

Styria, 

Cannthia,  and  Camiola,  and  Istria, 
niyrian  Coast,  Dalmatia, 


IVto] 
Mora 


i. 


loraTia  and  Silesia, 
Bohemiay 

Galleia,  -       . 

Lombardy, 
Venice,     -       .       . 
Hangary, 


245,180 

93,646 

329,054 

49,614 

35,668 

39,935 

465,664 

2,313,095 

176 

33,441 

1,997 

342,573 


13,691  7 
1,358  S 
18,281 
9,7561 
1,981  ^ 
2,2193 
25,870 
123,950 
10 
1.B67  7 
llli 
19,032 


AToage  of  fire  years,  1830  to  1834, 

Tolilinl843,  .       .  .  . 

••    «   1844,  .        .  .  . 

•«   1846,  -        -  -  , 

•*  1846,  eetimate. 


1,550,000.  86,164 
l,000,OOol  64,f45 

660/>00:  30,990 

2,030,000111,638 

6,900,000340,666 

8,000         170 

66.000     8371 

609,000   33,076 


3,779,043 

9,000,000 

12,000,000 


209,946 

440,620 
531,000 
659440 
700,000 


12,000,000  669,340 


Rbe  IGning  Journal  of  28th  of  March,  1846,  conuina  an  article  on  the 

idlorgic  industry  of  Austria.    This  country  possessea  extensive  odal  beds, 

working  of  them  has  not  yet  been  carried  to  any  extent,  ihcte  being 

indance  of  wood,  and  at  low  prices.     Notwithstanding  this,  wood 

last  few  years  has  become  scarcer ;  indicating  that  trade,  gasfr- 

oring,  80  that  the  State  and  the  large  proprietois  of  minca  mwl 

( aoniona  to  prodoca  the  minend  fbel  in  gieatcr  qnaatiliea. 
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At  the  last  exposition,  about  iiAy  of  the  exhibitors  sent  to  Vienna  sam- 
ples of  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite.  The  annual  production  of  coal  in 
Austria,  during  late  years,  is  estimated  at  600,000  tons,  and  recently  upwarda 
of  700,000. 

Tariff  of  Import,  Export,  and  Transit  duties,  levied  in  Austrian  Empire 
on  sea  coal — whereby  it  appears  that  the  high  Import  duty  was  equivalent 
to  a  prohibition : 


In  Austrian  Money  and  Rates. 

In  English  Money  and  Rates. 

Unit  ofcharge. 

Import      Eiport 
Duty.         Duty. 

Transit 
Duty. 

Unit  ofcharge. 

Import 
Duty. 

Eiport 
Duty. 

Transit 
Duty. 

Per  Groaa  Centner 
of  1231  lbs.  Eng. 

Fl.  Kr.    Fl.  Kr. 
15    0        0  25 

FU  Kr. 
0    2 

123i  Ibi. 

L.  f .  d, 
1    10  0 

L.  f .  d. 
0    0  10 

L,i.d. 
0  0  0.45 

Exports  of  Coal  from  the  Austrian  Empire. 

In  1844,  from  Bohemia,  by  the  Elbe,  to  Saxony,  703,262  quintals ;  to 
Turkey,  25,433  quintals;  to  Southern  Genlkany,  23^210  quintals;  to  Prus- 
sia, 20,542  quintals;  small  exports,  GiOquinUls;  total,  773,065  quintaJa. 

Prices  of  Fuel  in  Austria  in  1846. 


Per  Centner. 

Per  Ton  of  2240  Jbe. 

Engliab 
Shillingi. 

U.Sutea 

Dollara. 

Coal  of  MoraTia,  for  Steam  Engines,     - 

46  Kreatzers, 

S8«. 

•6.69 

Upper  Austria,     do.            do. 

36        do. 

95 

6.08 

do.  coal  of  the  first  quality  for  forges, 

60        do. 

36 

8.64 

do.  second  quality,          ... 
do.  Charcoal.          -        .        .        - 

57        do. 

34 

8.16 

60        do. 

36 

8.64 

do.  Lignite,    -        .        •        -        - 

96        do. 

16.6 

3.76 

Wood, — Although  beds  of  coal  have  been  found  in  nearly  every  Austrian 
province,  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  firewood  have  hitherto  prerented 
much  extension  of  exploration.  The  forests  are  computed  to  cover  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  productive  soil  of  the  Empire. 

The  number  of  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  is  43306,687. 
Annual  produce  in  cubic  Vienna  fathoms,  17,126,8^;  besides  that  of 
Hungary,  about  7,000,000^total,  24,126,8^. 

From  these  forests,  200,000  bushels  of  gall  apples  are  annually  exported, 
besides  those  used  in  the  country. 


LOMBARDT  IN  ITALY. 

Gulf  of  Veniu, — Lignites  passing  into  coal  beds,  ocear  abundantly  in  a 
formation  corresponding  with  the  oolitic  era,  in  the  Island  of  Veglia,  and  at 
Carpona,  where  they  are  excavated  for  the  use  of  the  Trieste  steamboats. 

The  iron  foundries  of  Lombardy  are  situated  on  the  borders  of  immenie 
forests  that  cover  the  mountains,  and  furnish  a  cheap  supply  of  fiiel. 

There  is  a  small  quantity  of  true  coal  also  raised  in  Lombardy»  the  anaaal 
average  of  which  during  the  five  years  preceding  1835,  was  1,857  tons ;  that 
of  Venice,  at  the  same  time,  was  111  tons  ah  19^  loiia;  in  1845^  S^I  tons. 
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lOLAII  IN  AUSTRIAN  ITALY. 

Ptai  employtd  asjudfor  raStmmf  locomotives, — An  experiment  has  beep 
tried  on  the  railway,  of  nine  miles,  from  Milan  to  Monza,  where  coal  cao- 
Dot  easily  be  procured,  and  peat  turf  has  been  substituted  with  succeaSy  and 
with  a  sa? ing  of  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  fuel. 


KINGDOM  OF  SARDINIA  IN  ITALY. 


This  country  receifes  a  small  supply  of  coal  fiom  the  Sooth  of  FraneeL 
In  1899,  5,910  tons. 

Feat. — In  Sardinia,  where  coal  is  rare  and  costly,  railways  find  resources 
in  the  numerous  peat  bogs  of  the  country. 

DUCHY  OF  SAVOY,  OR  8AV0IE. 

Cod  Mine  of  Entreveines  near  Annecy, — ^This  mine  occurs,  according 
to  Mr.  Bakewcil,  in  a  mountain  valley,  al>out  two  thousand  feet  abore  the 
Lake  of  Annecy,  and  at  least  three  thousand  fire  hundred  feet  abore  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  seam  of  coal  contains  about  four  feet  of  workable 
good  coal,  having  the  character  and  fracture  of  mineral  coal.  It  is  shining; 
does  not  soil  the  fingers ;  and  is  highly  bituminous ;  being  exclusively  used 
for  the  gas  lights  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Annecy. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  here,  is  about  four  hundred  and 
fif\y  feet,  placed  between  thick  beds  of  limestone,  and  dipping  at  an  angle 
of  about  seventy  degrees.  The  age  of  this  limestone  is  that  of  the  English 
lias,  and  the  coal  is  not  older  than  the  imperfect  coal  of  the  oolitic  age.^ 
After  the  investigation  of  M.  Gras,  it  is  probable  that  this,  like  other  coal 
formations  bordering  the  Alps,  does  not,  in  fact,  really  belong  to  the  juras- 
sique  period  alluded  to,  but  is  merely  covered  by  it.  Yet  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  such  a  view  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  as 
regards  Savoy  and  the  department  of  the  HatUes  Alpes. 

MOUNT  SAINT  BERNARD. 

In  the  Alps,  anthracite,  embedded  in  bituminous  schist,  occurs,  contain- 
ing numerous  vegetable  impressions.  In  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  anthracite 
occurs  in  the  transition  clay  slate, — near  the  village  of  La  TktdU,  It  is 
100  feet  long  and  two  or  three  yards  thick.f  The  coal  bums  with  difficulty, 
and  is  used  only  for  burning  lime.  There  are  several  beds  in  that  country, 
which  extend  down  the  reverse  slope  of  the  mountains,  looking  to  Savoy. 
The  slate  inclosing  them,  presents  vegetable  impressions  of  equisetum  or 
analogous  plants,  odamites,  ^c.     Anthracite  b  mentioned,  at  other  points. 

*  Bakewdly  third  edition^  p.  17i.  t  Dr.  Urt't  DielioMryy  p.  903. 


Lignite  basins  im  ike  emnrmtM  of  CftowA^.^— Besidei  tbe  eonsamption 
in  the  vicinity,  they  furnith  a  small  supply  to  the  neigllboariog  d^artment 
of  laire,  in  Franoe.* 

Coal  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  in  the  enTirons  of  Tbonoii,  Savoy.t— This 

ia  a  ?ery  bituminous  coal,  burning  with  a  long  flame,  and  emitting  the 

characteristic  odour  of  the  lignites.     The  anuysis  by  M.  Gmner  showed 

22.10  per  cent,  of  ashes.    Of  the  remainder  the  proportioin  were, 

Coke,  64.80 

Volatile  matters,    36.20 


100.00 


PRINCIPALmr  OF  nEDfifONT. 

Tertiary  or  Brown  Coal^  of  the  age  of  the  Plastic  Clay,  at  Cadibuona.— 
This  coal  contains  bones  of  mammalia,  similar  to  those  in  the  coal  beds  of 
Upper  Styria,  at  Scheineck.  The  lignites  of  the  two  places  are  undvh 
tinguishable,  and  occur  in  both  at  the  base  of  the  respectiie  tertiary  systems 
with  which  they  are  associated.| 

7^  Alps  Coal  of  the  OoHte  age. — ^The  rocks  containing  this  coal,  were 
described  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  the  coal,  plants  were  examined  by 
M.  Ad.  Brongniart.  Many  of  them  were  discovered  to  resemble  those  of 
the  coal  measures ;  but  they  still  ^re  associated  with  Bolemnitesi  both  above 
and  beneath  them.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  extend  this  notice  with  well 
known  details.  These  may  be  consulted  in  the  works  of  the  above  named 
authors,  and  in  communications  by  various  other  geologists,  such  as  Studer, 
Bou6,  Sedgewick,  De  la  Beche,  Buckland,  Murchiaon,  and  oumy  others  of 
eminence. 

TYROL. 

VdHey  of  th$>  /?tii.— Tertiary  coal-basin,  at  Hariag  ob  the  north  flank  of 
the  Tyrolean  Alps. 

The  dislocated  secondary  rocks  which  flank  the  Inn,  on  either  side,  are 
expanded  between  the  towns  of  Rattenberg  and  Kaufttein,  in  s«ch  a  manner 
as  to  leave  between  these  two  places  an  elliptical  tertiary  basin,  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  ooDtaini  a  mass 
of  coal,  of  great  thickness,  which  is  extensively  worked.  A  transfene  se^ 
tion  of  this  basin,  illustrates  the  memoir  of  Messrs.  Sedgewick  and  Mnr* 
chison,  on  these  and  some  other  similar  deposits,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alpe.^ 

This  coal  is  worked  by  adit  levels,  at  different  elevations,  and  the  deposit 
gradually  acquires  thickness  as  it  descends  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin. 
Thus  the  coal  which  had  a  thickness  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  in  the 
higher  works,  near  where  the  mineral  rose  to  the  clay  on  the  mountain  side, 
was  found  to  have  increased  to  twenty-five  feet  when  the  Francis6i-stollen 
was  driven.  At  the  Barbara-stollen,  which  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
lower,  it  has  a  thickness  of  thirty  four  feet ;  while  at  the  level  of  the  Inn, 
it  has  been  proved,  by  actual  boring,  to  be  about  Jiffy  feet  thick.    It  is 

*  Sutittique  de  la  France,  1839.  t  Annilef  dee  Minee ,  1844.  Tome  IL  p.  565. 

X  Sedgewick  and  Marchiaon,  in  Geological  Traaaaotiona. 

i  Trans.  Geol  Soc.  London,  Vol.  III.  aecond  aertea,  p.  368.    The  antKora  alto  ovola  tht 
deUiled  hiftory  of  the  worka,  by  ProfeaaorFlUrl  of  Moaieh,  in  hia  «  StHnktUm  Qmrnm 
Haring.'* 
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estimated  that  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  tertiary  group,  which  endo 
this  coal,  is  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  comprising  indanted 
marl,  conglomerates,  calcareous  sandstones,  bituminous  marikone,  and 
lith<^aphic  stinstone,  forming  the  roof  of  the  lignite. 
The  miners  distinguish  four  varieties  of  coal  here. 

1.  Peck  kahkf  colour  velvet  black,  and  with  little  bitumen — ^Pitch  coal. 

2.  Sehiefer  kokle,  slaty  coal. 

8.  Sehitppen  kohle,  a  variety  resembling  cannel  coal. 

4.  Okauc  kohle,  approaching  to  anthracite  or  coke. 

At  the  Barbararstollen  gallery,  where,  as  we  have  stated,  the  coal  is  thirty- 
four  feet  thick,  more  than  two-thirds  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  largdy 
extracted  for  the  use  of  the  salt-works  at  Halle  near  Inspruck.  It  cootains 
both  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  in  the  upper  beds. 

From  the  general  character  of  the  marine  shells  which  accompany  these 
coal  strata,  some  of  which  shells  have  been  identified  with  those  of  the 
London  clay,  the  authors  last  quoted  are  disposed  to  refer  the  whole  deposit 
to  an  early  part  of  the  tertiary  period.* 

VaiBejf  of  the  Lech, — Seventy  miles  nearly  west  of  the  Hiring  coal  basin, 
and  twelve  miles  north  of  Fussen,  occurs  a  group  of  strata,  consisting  of 
micaceous  and  calcareous  sandstones,  grits,  and  marls,  and  a  seam  of  coal 
about  three  feet  thick.  From  the  general  position  of  this  group,  and  (rooi 
the  analog?  of  other  sections,  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Murchiaon  think  it 
ondoobtedly  belongs  to  the  tertiary  system.  The  authors  observe,  that 
lignite  is,  by  itself,  no  test  of  the  age  of  any  tertiary  deposit;  inasmach  u 
we  have  on  the  northern  skirts  of  the  Alps,  two  or  more  courses  of  that 
mineral,  one  in  the  lower  and  another  in  the  higher  part  of  the  series,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  vast  sedimentary  formations.  Without  assomtog 
the  former  continuity  of  distant  deposits  of  lignite,  they  think  it  evident 
that  these  were  developed  through  a  considerable  extent  of  the  lower  ter- 
tiary groups,  between  the  Ijech  and  the  Inn ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  localities 
above  mentioned,  we  find  traces  of  them  at  Pensberff,  a  few  miles  noitb- 
west  of  Benedict  Bayer n;  at  Tolz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isar,  and  at 
Parsberg,  near  Miesbach,  all  which  places  seem  to  be  nearly  on  the  same 
parallel.  The  map  which  illustrates  the  memoir  referred  to,  shows  twenty- 
nine  positions  where  coal  is  or  has  been  worked,  oa  either  side  the  Alns^ 

Wood  and  Coal. — Average  annual  produce  of  coal  mined  in  the  Tyrol 
daring  the  five  years  preceding  1885,  2219  tons.  The  forests,  which 
adidont  to  2,767,496  acres,  furnish  annually  982,000  cubic  fathoina  of 
woodt 

*  Procaedififi  of  the  Geol.  8oe.,  Vol.  I.  p.  157.  t  McCaUoch*t  6ftt«ttMr. 
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ARCHDUCHY  OF  AUSTRIA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coals  annually  raised  from  the 
mines  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  during  the  five  years  prior  to  1835.  The 
quantity  is  thought  to  be  greatly  under-rated.  There  appears  to  be  no  dis- 
tinction made  in  these  returns,  between  true  coal  and  lignite. 

The  principal  port  in  the  archduchy  is  Trieste.* 

The  area  is  8,1259,631  English  acres. 

Production. 


Ytara. 

Upper  Amtrla. 

Lower  Amula.            |       Total.       | 

Vienna  quln- 
Ultofl331bt. 

Ed|1.  Tods 
of  coal. 

Vienna  qaln- 
tall  of  193  Ibe. 

BnfllaliTaBi 
of  coal. 

Tom. 

1830 
1631 
1833 
1833 

1834 
1845 

19,793 
38,330 
13,950 
33,136 
30,130 

1,100 
1,566 
730 
1,339 
1,673 

343,405 
178,565 
314,045 
831,020 
358,865 

13,533 
9,930 
11,891 
13334 
19,937 

14,633 
11,486 
13,611 
14,063 
31,610 
85,164 

Lignite. — At  Griinback  a  species  of  coal  occurs,  accompanied  with 
fresh-water  shells,  tertiary  fossils,  nummulites,  and  corals. 

Basin  of  Vienna,  in  Lower  Austria. — Our  authority  respecting  the  coal 
formation  of  this  tertiary  area,  is  again  the  indefatigable  authors  of  the 
memoir  last  referred  to,  who  further  cite  the  details  of  M.  Partsch.  The 
.  whole  group  is  nearly  horizontally  disposed,  and  consists  of  about  eleven 
hundred  feet  in  thickness  of  loam,  called  loss,  gravel,  sands,  fresh-water 
limestones,  white  marine  coral  limestones,  calcareous  conglomerates,  brec- 
cik,  calc-grit,  blue  marl,  6lc  ,  dz;c., — abounding  in  terrestrial  shells,  fresli- 
water  shells,  marine  shells,  bones  of  elephants,  mastodon,  anthracotherium, 
tapir,  stag,  and  other  mammalia ;  corals,  6lc. 

This  tertiary  range  is  situated  between  the  Danube  and  the  northern 
skirts  of  the  eastern  Alps;  but  it  does  not  abound  as  much  in  wood  coal, 
as  does  the  Styrian  tertiary  basin. 

Near  Molk  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Danube,  about  two  hundred  ieet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  a  bed  of  lignite  occurs,  but  is  too  poor  to 
remunerate  those  who  have  attempted  to  work  it 

There  are  some  other  positions  more  to  the  south,  marked  upon  the 
aathor's  map,  where  brown  and  black  coal  are  worked,  but  are  not  specifi- 
cally detailed  in  the  memoir. 

The  age  of  this  Vienna  and  the  Styrian  basins,  is  determined  to  be  about 
coeval  with  the  middle  and  higher  sub-appennine  formations,  while  the 
lowest  groups,  chiefly  in  Styria,  are  compared  with  a  portion  of  the  deposits 
in  the  London  and  Paris  basins.  At  Penitz,  near  Vienna,  lignite  is  worked 
as  coal 

Vallej/  of  the  Danube. — Immense  beds  of  brown  coal  prevail.    The  im- 
perial coal  mines  of  Moldwa,  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  supply  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube  with  fuel. 

*  McCoUoeh't  Oasettesr. 
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PRINCIPALITY  OR  PROVINCE  OP  TRANSYLVANIA,  ADJOINING  TO  HUNGARY. 

No  coal  raised  or  retarned  separately  in  the  public  reports.  Brown  eoal 
occors. 

^  An  explanatory  sketch  of  a  geological  map  of  TransylraniV  hn  beei 
pablished  by  Dr.  Ami  Bou6.  The  author  describes  tertiarj  formatioBS 
containing  lignite,  like  those  of  Hungary* 

Marshal  Marmont  states  that  coal,  of  very  good  quality,  is  found  in  tone 
partSy  but  it  is  not  made  use  off    Petroleum  abounds. 

PROVINCES  OF  MORAVIA  AND  AUSTRIAN  SILESIA. 

According  to  M.  Sternberg,  the  coal  formation  of  Silesia,  which  tiretebes 
the  length  of  seventeen  leagues,  reaches  Schatzlar  in  the  Rei8engebir||e 
on  the  one  side,  and  Schwadowitz  in  the  lordship  of  Nachod,  in  Bolieaia» 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  Bou6  describes  two  coal-fields  in  the  basin  of  the  Oder. 

The  annual  average  of  coals  produced  in  these  provinces,  during  the  five 
years  preceding  iS35,  was  465,664  quintals  or  centners,  ■■  25,870  English 
tons.  In  1845,  increased  to  2,030,000  quintals  or  centners,  aa  111^538 
English  tons. 

In  the  brown  coal  of  Wolchou,  in  Moravia,  occurs  the  variety  of  rainenl 
resin  denominated  retinite  or  retinasphalt.l  Mr.  Bou§  states  that  lignites 
and  retinite  characterize  the  green  sand  formation  at  Obora.  The  fbriMff 
are  covered  with  oysters  and  serpulae,  and  are  often  pierced  by  the  Tereda 

PROVINCE  OP  AUSTRIAN  CROATIA. 

Coal  is  one  of  the  chief  mineral  products  of  this  country,  hot  we  have 
no  details  at  hand. 

PROVINCE  OF  DALMATIA,  ON  THE  NORTH-EASTERN  SHORE  OP  THE 

ADRIATIC. 

Coal  is  found  in  several  parts,  and  considerable  quantities  are  exported  to 
Trieste.  Near  the  coast  the  forests  have  been  nearly  all  cut  down  :  in  the 
interior  are  394,580  English  acres  of  excellent  timber,  yielding  mnDoally 
252,060  cubic  fathoms  of  wood. 

Bituminous  Limestone, — Bitumen  is  so  abundant  in  certain  limestooet  of 
Dalmatia,  that  the  rock  may  be  cut  like  soap,  and  is  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses;  for  which  purpose,  when  finished,  the  walls  are  set 
fire  to,  the  bitumen  burns  out,  and  the  stone  becomes  whiter.  The  roof  is 
afterwards  put  on,  and  the  house  completed.^ 

*  Proc.  Geol.  Sc»c.  Loo.,  Vol.  I.  p.  343.  t  Allan'i  Manaal  of  MuMiftloo* 

t  ICbCdloeh,  Art.  Traoijlvtnit.  %  Allan,  p.  36. 
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KINGDOM   OF  ILLYRIA,— [Established  in  1815,] 

INCLUDING  THE  PROVINCES  OF  CARINTHIA,  CARNIOLA,  AND  ISTRIA^ 

The  average  amount  of  coal  raised  in  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  in  6  years 
prior  to  1836,  49,614  cwts.,  »  2756  ions.  Coal  produced  on  the  Illyrian 
coast,  35,668  cwts.,  =s  1,981  tons.  In  1837,  produce  of  the  coal  mines  of 
Ulyria,  in  cwts.,  the  Austrian  or  Vienna  cwu  being  123^  lbs.  English,  = 
18.2  to  1  ton,  92,653  cwU.,=5,147  tons.  In  1845,  550,000  cwu.,  =30^ 
220  tons. 

Peai  also  abounds  in  some  parts  of  lUyria. 

Timber  in  Northern  lUifria.— The  forests,  in  1837,  contained  2,140,520 
English  acres ;  yielding  on  an  average,  an  annual  supply  of  1,132,600  cnbic 
fathoms,  or  toises,  of  wood,  consumed. 

Southern  Ulyria  contained  444,144  acres,  and  supplied  annually,  264^ 
040  cubic  toises. 

In  Istria,  are  lignite  beds  of  the  oolite  age,  passing  into  coal  at  Carpona 
and  in  the  island  of  Vegiia,  where  they  are  wropght  for  the  use  of  the 
Trieste  steamboats. 

CARINTHIA. 

Wood  is  employed  in  making  iron  here,  as  in  Styria  and  Hungary. 

The  wood  employed  is  principally  the  pinus  picea,  silver  fir,  and  the  otiiics 
syhestris,  Scotch  fir  or  pine.  They  are  selected  from  among  other  resinous 
or  coniferous  trees.  Of  the  other  descriptions  of  wood,  with  which  experi> 
ments  have  been  made,  is  preferred  the  birch,  which  gives  a  long  and  aonn- 
dant  flame,  and  is  used  to  great  advantage  :  but  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the 
other  leafy  trees,  are  less  preferred  to  the  resinous  woods,  because  they  do 
not  give  so  long  a  flame. 

The  process  of  making  iron  by  means  of  wood  for  the  fuel,  is  evidently 
susceptible  of  application  in  all  those  countries  where  wood  is  at  a  low 
price,  and  where  it  can  be  transported  to  the  iron  works  at  a  small  cost 
It  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  composed  of  the  resinous  trees.  Conse- 
quently, that  system  of  iron  making  will  be  most  appropriate  to  the  nortb- 
ern  countries,  which  abound  in  that  description  of  timber.* 

STYRIA. 

Carbonized  wood  employed  in  iron  making, — ^This  country  abounds  in 
iron  works,  in  some  of  which  wood  is  the  sole  fuel  employed,  and  in  other 
works  they  mainly  use  peat  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  high  furnaces 
in  this  region,  timber  is  still  very  cheap.  In  the  mountains  and  the  gorges 
of  Styria,  adjoining  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  the  timber  consists  of  ther 
resinous  kinds,  and  principally  ptntis  picea,  the  silver  fir ;  ptfiui  a6tei,sprooe 
fir;  and  pinus  larix,  or  larch,  and  occasionally  the  beech;  but  non-resuioiis 
trees  are  rare. 

The  two  first  are  almost  solely  employed  in  the  numerous  works  of  all 
this  portion  of  Styria.  In  general,  they  do  not  carbonize  the  lareh,  because 
it  gives  a  charcoal  of  indifferent  quality.    In  the  refining  hearthsy  tlie  ehar- 

•  Sor  I*emploi  do  bok  ct  da  U  tovbs  dias  la  attellaigia  4a  ftr»  Aaailas 
II.  p.  379. 
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coal  employed  is  about  equal  proportions  of  that  prepared  from  the  JP.  fU€m 
and  from  F,  abies. 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  M.  A.  Delesse,  exhibits  the  weight  of 
these  combustibles ;  the  quantity  being  one  solid  stere,  =■  dS^  cubic  feel 
English. 

Timber.  State.  Kilogrnmmei.        Engl.  lbs. 

^.  I  .   fi,  (  Green,  681     «     1278 

Pmus  picea  or  silver  fir,  |  j^^^^  ^^     ^     ^^^ 


Beech, 


(Green,  1002    a    2204 

I  Dry,  807     »     1776 


The  carbonization  is  performed  aAer  the  ancient  method  of  the  feresta, 
in  rectangular  stacks;  producing  48  to  54  per  cent. of  charcoal,  weighing 
144  kil.  [a  316  English  pounds,]  each  cubic  metre  [=>  35^  cubic  feetj 
equivalent  to  9  lbs.  to  each  cubic  foot. 

Wood  is  very  abundant  in  all  this  portion  of  Styria,  notveithatandiiig  the 
great  number  of  iron  works  which  we  find.  Thus,  Forderberg,  which  is 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  has  17  high  furnaces  assembled  at  one  point;  aad 
at  every  quarter  of  a  league  one  meets  with  forges  of  iron  or  steel. 

After  having  felled  the  wood  upon  the  planes  of  the  gorges,  the  logs  are 
made  to  slide  down  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  they  fall  into  the 
water  courses,  which  t^en  transport  them,  floating,  to  their  destination. 
The  corded  stere  co^ts  at  the  furnace,  2  francs  20  cents,  b  If.  7d.  English, 
-B«0.38.« 

The  desiccation  of  the  wood  is  the  next  process ;  which  is  accomplished 
by  two  methods ;  one  in  the  open  air,  the  other  in  ovens.  That  being 
effected,  the  wood  is  ready  for  use  in  the  iron  works,  such  as  the  puddling 
furnaces,  in  manner  detailed  by  M.  Delesse. 

In  Hungary  and  Carinthia  they  have  also  adopted  the  same  system  u 
prevails  at  Newberg,  6lc,,  in  Styria,  above  indicated. 

Some  of  the  Styrian  furnaces  work  with  warm  air  and  some  with  the 
cold  blast 

The  province  of  Styria  is  the  central  point  of  the  iron  mines  of  Austria, 
where  the  mountain  of  Erzberg  displays  its  magnificent  summits,  4800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  the  richest  iron  mines  in  the  Em- 
pire. At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  is  the  town  of  Vordenberg,  where  are 
fourteen  large  foundries,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  united  themselves  in 
one  co-operating  firm,  which  is  now  able  to  furnish  nearly  all  the  rails  re- 
quired for  the  works  of  that  country .t 

LOWER  STYRIA. 

Brown  Coal. — Vast  beds  of  lignite  occur  in  this  province,  whose  geologi- 
cal age  is  subsequent  to  that  of  the  chalk  formation.    There  are  many 
valuable  mines  of  that  fuel.     It  is  assigned  to  the  geological  period  of  the 
plastic  clay.| 
There  are  various  beds  of  brown  coal  or  lignite  near  Eibeswald.^ 
Coal, — ^The  average  amount  of  coal  rai^  annually,  for  the  ore  years 

^  TIm  Corde  of  wood  in  Fnnce  varies  in  balk,  bat  in  general  it  3|  atferea,  wMeb  is 
100  Mbic  iMt  Xaglbh.    la  Aneriea  the  cord  is  128  feai: — ia  England  the  aaiM,  b«ft 


t  Bflaiiig  Joamal,  SOUi  May,  184S. 
I  Dr.  Maenlloch  on  Lignitea,  Qaan 
i  iNMSsdisgi  <a«olgioal  Sosie^  ef  Lekdon,  Vol.  I.  p.  SIS. 


X  Dr.  Maenlloch  on  Lignitea,  Qaarterly  Joomal  of  Science  and  the  Am,  Vol.  XX. 
^  lNMiedifsq»olgioal  f-  ' • 
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previous  to  1835,  was  329,054  quintals  or  cwt8.->  18,281  toni.  In  1845, 
1,000,000  quintals  or  cwt8.aa:54,945  tons. 

ffaod,— Number  of  acres  of  forest  land  in  Styria,  2,523,008  English 
acres.  Annual  produce  of  the  same,  1,820,234  cubic  Vienna  fethoms. 
Much  wood  is  used  in  iron  making  in  Styria. 

Basin  of  Gratz,  [Capital  of  Styria,]  in  the  valley  of  the  Mur  and  its 
vicinity. 

In  1833,  an  account  was  published  of  "  the  occurrence  of  bones  of  ani- 
mals in  a  coal  mine  in  Styria,"  by  Professor  Anker,  of  Gratz.  The  coal 
referred  to  occupies  a  range  of  hills  near  Gratz,  extending  from  the  Schwam- 
berg  mountains  to  Scheineck  on  the  Weiss. 

The  beds  of  brown  coal  are  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  doselj 
resembling  black  coal  in  appearance,  and  only  distinguishable  from  it  by 
geological  position,  and  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  woody  texture. 

The  bones  are  found  in  the  coal  itself,  in  layers  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick.  They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  many  different  animals, 
but  are  too  much  shattered  to  enable  an  accurate  opinion  to  be  formed  of 
the  genera  to  which  they  were  allied. 

Afessrs.  Sedgewick  and  Murchisoo  notice  several  interesting  deposits  of 
brown  coal,  which  we  can  but  briefly  advert  to  here.  They  occur  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  great  tertiary  basin  of  Hungary. 

Of  the  coal  beds  skirting  the  flank  of  the  Schwanberg  Alp,  that  at 
Scheineck  is  the  most  interesting,  on  account  of  its  organic  remains.  Here 
the  coal  is  extracted  from  the  base  of  an  escarpment  by  horizontal  galleries, 
which  follow  the  line  of  deposit.  The  coal  itself  is  about  three  feet  thick. 
The  shale  in  which  it  is  embedded  contains  arundinaceous  plants,  while 
shells,  fossil  fish,  and  mammalia  are  associated  with  the  coal. 

In  certain  laminse  of  the  coal,  a  passage  is,  here  and  there,  seen  from 
wood,  with  a  dicotyledonous  structure,  into  mineral  charcoal:  in  other 
lamins,  the  coal  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  compressed  leaves:  in 
those  parts  which  enclose  the  bones,  it  is  nearly  in  a  state  of  jet 

The  shells  agree  with  those  found  in  the  cakairt  grossier  of  Paris,  and 
in  the  London  clay. 

Near  Gratz  are  numerous  beds  of  brown  coal,  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
thick ;  closely  resembling  the  black  or  hard  coal,  in  appearance,  and  can  be 
distinguished  from  it  only  by  geological  position,  and  by  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  the  woody  texture.  In  this  coal  we  remark  the  unusual 
phenomenon  adverted  to  above ;  that  is  to  say,  the  presence  of  bones  of 
various  animals.  Amongst  these  is  a  species  of  anthracotherium,  the  teeth 
of  hyenas  and  sharks ;  scales  of  fishes ;  fragments  of  mammalia,  and  tor- 
toises ;  shellfish,  &c.* 

At  Voitsberg,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Gratz,  at  Lankawitz,  and  many  other 
parts  of  Styria,  lignite,  of  diflerent  structure,  occurs  in  more  recent  ter- 
tiary beds  than  those  enclosing  the  last  mentioned  series.  Several  small 
basins  are  formed  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Kainach,  as  it  descends  eastward 
from  the  Pach  Alp.  The  lignites,  wliich  are  therein  accumulated,  are 
nothing  more  than  brown  coal  in  its  first  state  of  carbonization,  the  woody 
structure  being  still  preserved ;  in  which  respect  they  resemble  the  brown 
coal  of  the  Rhine,  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  of  Bovey,  in  England.  To  the 
Bovey  coal  they  are  also  analogous  in  containing  no  traces  of  aDj  animai 
remains,  marine,  fluviatile,  or  terrestrial. 

*  Trani.  Geological  Sooiely  of  London,  18S9  and  1834. 
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The  moet  important  of  these  deposits,  at  Oberdoff,  near  Voitsberg,  hat 
at  one  place  a  thickness  of  seventy-two  feet^  and  is  worked  in  a  loflj,  aabtci^ 
ranean  chamber^  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  it  is  in  parts 
▼ery  pyritiferous.  This  brown  coal  occurs  at  very  different  levels ;  being  at 
Lankowitz  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  at  Oberdorf.* 


KINGDOM  OF  GALICIA. 


EASTERN  PROVINCE  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 

Bat  a  small  quantity  of  coals  is  returned :  only  ten  tons  in  1834,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  tons  in  1845.  There  is  said  to  be  an  abundance,  and 
that  it  occurs  in  many  places :  but  as  the  greater  part  of  the  secondary  fijr- 
mations  are  covered  by  the  immense  bed  of  sand,  which  forms  the  Polish 
plain,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  their  exact  nature,  nor  what  minerals  they 
contain. 

Wood. — ^This  country  is  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  quantity  of 
forest:  the  number  of  acres  of  which,  returned,  in  1837,  at  6,046,143 
Efifflish  acres 

The  annual  yield  or  consumption  being  2,423,689  cubic  toises.! 

Petroleum  or  Naphtha  springs. 


KINGDOM  OF  HUNGARY. 

Estimated  area,  106,359  square  miles. 

The  resources  of  the  country,  although  abundant,  a  very  little  understood. 
Considering  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  Hungarian  mountains,  the  pcodiic- 
tion,  as  shown  by  the  official  returns,  is  astonishingly  low ;  more  especially 
as  relates  to  iron  and  coal. 

In  the  extensive  sandstone  hills,  which  stretch  from  the  Dunajec  lo  the 
Transylvania  frontier,  coal  beds  occur,  and  with  these  are  large  quantities 
of  the  carbonate  of  iron.| 

*  Traat.  Geological  Society  of  London,  1839  and  1894.         t  MoCalloch.  |  fbU. 
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The  annual  average  of  coal  raised  in  the  ten 

years,  from  1819  to  1828, 
In  the  five  years,  from  1829  to  1634, 
Districts  of  Neusohl  and  Banat,  in  1838, 
"  «•  "  1846, 


C«BtB«ra  of 
1231  IkM. 


Engliih  Toiw, 


364,358  14^516 

342,573  19,032 

392,912  21,328 

602,000  33,076 

Mr.  Payet  considers  that  the  Hungarian  coal  is  equal  to  the  English,  for 
all  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Carpathian  mountain  range  contains  large  fields  of  coal,  which  will 
be  separately  noticed. 

Buda — Royal  free  city  of  Hungary.  The  lignite  mines  are  remarkable 
for  the  supply  of  fuel  which  they  aflford,  and  possess  considerable  geological 
interest.* 

Slavonia,  or  Sclavonia,  Province  of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  Hungary. 
Coal  is  affirmed  to  exist  within  its  limits,  probably  of  the  age  of  the  brown 
coal. 


KINGDOM  OF  BOHEMIA. 


Area,  20,285  square  miles,  English. 

Production  of  true  Coal. — Coals  are  abundant,  being  exported  to  Leipsie 
for  railroads  and  steam  engines,  also  to  Nuremburgh,  for  the  railway  between 
that  place  and  Furth.  It  is  also  sent  to  Magdeburg  and  Dresden,  and  to 
Munich  and  Augsburg.  Add  to  this,  it  goes  to  Lintz  in  large  quantities 
for  the  use  of  the  steam  navigation  on  the  Danube. 

When  railroads  increase,  the  export  of  coal  will  also  be  far  greater,  as 
Bohemia,  in  this' respect,  is  favoured  above  its  neighbours.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  country  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
wood ;  the  annual  yield  of  the  forests  being  estimated  at  two  millions  of 
cubic  fathoms. 

One  coal-field  in  Bohemia  occupies  a  length  of  fifteen  leagues,  and  a 
breadth  of  from  four  to  five  leagues. 

Coal  occurs  in  several  districts  in  the  western  part  of  Bohemia.  The 
main  basin  of  Bohemia  is  a  very  extensive  district,  including  the  adjoining 
part  of  Upper  Silesia. 

On  the  south-west,  the  coal  appears  to  form  a  number  of  small  and  detached 
basins,  scattered  along  the  line  of  the  Beraun. 

On  the  north-west,  towards  Silesia,  the  coal  district  becomes  more  ccm- 
tinuous  and  extensive.  It  is  associated  with  porphyry,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Hartz  and  Saxony. 

*  Qoirterly  Joarnal  oTScMBe*  tad  the  Arts,  Vol.  XXw— Oa  Ligaitst. 
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More  than  forty  seams  of  coal  are  worked  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
basin  near  Prague^  and  coal  mines  at  Plaven. 

Professor  Ansted,  in  1839,  reported  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
on  the  coal  deposits  between  Prague,  Luditz,  and  Pilsen.  They  occof  in 
disconnected  patches,  overlying  the  grauwacke  rocks, — also  in  the  circlet  of 
Klattan,  Beraun,  and  Rakowitz. 

At  Pilsen,  workable  seams  of  coal  occur.  Twelve  miles  east  of  this,  at 
Radnitz,  two  coal  bands  are  worked,  and  to  the  north  of  the  latter  is  a  broad 
valley  of  coal  measures.  Eastward,  near  Przilep,  two  or  three  tolerably 
thick  beds  of  coal  are  worked,  and  supply  Prague  with  fuel.  At  Radnitx, 
before  mentioned,  the  flora  of  the  coal  measures  is  well  known  to  be  rich, 
and  to  have  yielded  those  fine  fossil  plants  which  are  described  by  Connt 
Sternberg,  in  his  magnificent  work.* 

Dr.  Buckland  has,  in  his  usual  felicitous  style,  given  us  an  ek>qneBC 
account  of  the  fossil  vegetation  of  the  Bohemian  coal  formations.  These 
coal  plants  are  there  seen  in  extraordinary  beauty,  development,  and  pr» 
servation.t 

Periodical  production  of  Coed  in  Bohemia. 

Centners.  Engl.  tost. 

Average  of  five  years,  from  1829  to  1834  2,213,095  »  122,950 

1836  3,000,000  «  165,062 

1839  4,000,000  =  220,110 

1845  6,200,000  »  340,656 

At  the  present  date,  1846,  the  rich  coal  mines  of  Bohemia  are  being 
worked  to  great  advantage.  The  iron  manufactures  connected  with  them 
are  most  flourishing,  and  the  demand  for  iron  is  daily  increasing.  In  1843 
Austria  produced  2,720,000  quintals  of  rough  and  cast  iron,  being  about 
one-twelflh  of  the  quantity  furnished  by  Great  Britain. 

There  are  now  two  hundred  high  furnaces  in  Austria  in  operation. 

In  the  production  of  cast  iron  in  Bohemia,  they  generally  employ  turf 
mixed  with  charcoal,  and  the  amount  of  metal  has  doubled  within  the  last 
ten  years. 

M.  M.  Chevalier|  states,  that  Bohemia  has  received  fi'om  nature  a  bonnti- 
ful  distribution  of  the  combustible  minerals.  She  possesses  a  considerable 
extent  of  coal  lands:  she  has,  in  addition,  in  immense  quantities,  a  very  fine 
lignite.  She  presents  also  anthracite,  and  deposits  of  peat  deserving  at- 
tention.^ 

There  may  be  distinguished  in  this  country,  particularly  in  northern 
Bohemia,  two  zones  of  coal  formations,  differing  in  general  character  from 
each  other.  They  occupy,  the  one  the  east,  (he  other  the  western  part  of 
this  northerly  portion  of  the  kingdom.  Their  separation  is  formed  by  mica 
schist  and  transition  schists. 

*  Proceeding*  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  III.  p.  165. 

t  Dr.  Backland't  Uridgewater  Treatise. 

X  Sur  let  richctset  de  la  Bobeme  eo  combustiblet  foMilet,  el  tar  le  banin  boQiI|«r  de 
Radnitz  en  particulier:  P.  M.  M.  Chevalier,  Ingcnieur  en  ChcP  dcs  Mines.  AnnaJee  dM 
Mines,  1842. 

%  We  may  add  also  great  store  of  planabago, — from  the  domain  of  the  Prisce  Schartica. 
berg,  in  Budweis,  where  there  is  a  bed  three  to  six  yards  thick,  in  gneiss  From  IS30  |i 
1834  were  drawn  annually  a  million  of  kilogrammes,  =  1000  tons,  which  wera  eaat  !• 
Hamburg,  and  thence  to  England.  In  1835,  42,359  quinuls  or  cwt.  of  133.4  Rngl.  Ibe., 
2,350  tons,  the  production  of  the  Prince's  mines.  In  1840,  14,000  quintals  only,  tiM 
Willi  £agltiid  ha? lug  greaUy  faWeik  oS^  %ikd  bi«t  tu^^lj  being  oow  chiefly  ifoai  Spaui. 
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EASTERN  BOHEMIA. 


According  to  M.  Chevalier,  in  the  eastern  zone,  the  coal  resides  in  the 
middle  of  the  grds  rouge,  or  rothe  todte  liegende,  which,  aiccording  to  some 
geologists,  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  coal  formation,  properly  so  denominated. 
In  the  western  division  the  coal  is  contained  in  a  series  of  small  basins, 
which  belong  especially  to  the  known  coal  formation. 

I.  This  author  proceeds  to  describe  the  coal  region  contiguous  to  the 
Prussian  frontier.  Within  the  limits  of  Bohemia,  this  zone  occupies  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  thirteen  to  sixteen  miles  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south.  The  coal  is  principally  worked  at  Schlatzlar 
and  Nachod,  where  the  seam  is  more  than  six  feet  thick.  It  extends  east- 
wardly  into  Prussian  Silesia,  fifty  miles  further,  where  are  the  rich  deposits 
of  Neurod  and  Waldenburg. 

The  six  feet  bed  above  mentioned,  is  especially  adapted  for  conversion 
into  coke.  By  analysis  of  Professor  Balling,  of  Prngue,  the  coal  consists  of 
78.H  per  cent,  of  coke ;  but  this  coke  contains  20.3  per  cent,  of  ashes. 

II.  Thirty-two  English  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  basin  just  described, 
around  Karzim,  is  another  area  occupied  by  the  gres  rouge  coal  formation. 
It  is  nine  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  six  miles  from  east  to  west.  The 
coal  dips  at  an  angle  of  at  least  2$)^,  and  not  being  thick,  has  not  yet  been 
worked,  or  considered  sufficiently  encouraging. 

III.  Another  detached  area  in  the  same  direction,  occurs  at  Landskron; 
but  little  seems  to  be  known  respecting  its  coal. 

WESTERN  BOHEMIA.— BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

This  division  presents  the  richest  portion  of  coal,  contained  in  three 
principal  basins,  besides  several  smaller  ones.  They  are  as  follows,  in  the 
descending  order,  from  north  to  south. 

IV.  Basin  of  Rakonitz. — From  east  to  west  this  basin  is  forty  English 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  is  ten  to  twelve  miles.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that,  at  certain  points,  it  may  be  prolonged  some  distance  further,  in 
both  directions.  This  coal  basin  has  been  pierced  by  basalt  in  some  places, 
particularly  at  Schlan  and  Winarzitz.  The  coal  has  been  most  success- 
fully explored  between  Buschtiehrad  and  Schlan.  The  two  beds  princi- 
pally worked  are  each  more  than  six  feet  thick ;  separated  from  each  other 
by  five  feet  of  shale.  The  lowest  bed  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  one 
adapted  to  make  coke.  The  amount  raised  is  already  very  considerable. 
Its  destination  is  for  the  consumption  at  Prague,  and  of  the  manu&ctories 
which  adjoin  the  mines.  Within  a  short  time  persons  have  been  engaged 
in  making  researches,  and  have  discovered  coal  in  a  great  number  of  points 
and  workable  positions.     It  is  inexpedient  to  give  the  details  of  these  here. 

Prof  Balling  states  that  the  Buschtiehrad  coal  gives  80  per  cent,  of  coke, 
and  7  per  cent,  of  ashes. 

V.  Coal  Basin  of  Hadnilz.-^This  appears  to  be  a  small  basin  within  the 
limits  and  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  basin  last  described.  Its  form  is  irregular, 
and  it  is  estimated  to  contain  45^  square  kilometres,  :»  4,550  hectares,  ^ 
11,230  English  acres. 

This  little  coal-field  contains,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  considerable 
riches.  There  is  found  one  bed  of  ten  metres,  [nearly  thirty-three  English 
feet,]  apparently  horizontal,  remarkably  regular,  and  very  easy  to  work,  OQ 
account  of  the  consistence  of  the  coal.  It  is  pure,  easily  lighted,  burning 
with  a  long  flame,  without  giving  out  that  ibtid  odour  whidi  bft.\AiGk.<^Ns^ 
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many  coals ; — several  of  those  of  Saint  Etienne,  for  instance.  It  is  rmlher 
pyr^tous,  although  not  distinguishable  to  the  eye.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  superior 
coal  for  the  grate,  but  not  proper  for  making  coke.  Mr.  Balling  found  it 
to  possess  40  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  and  that  it  only  left  1.34  per  cent 
of  ashes. 

In  the  *'  eiphitaiion"  of  St  Joseph,  at  Wranowka,  the  bed  presents  itsrif 
at  the  depth  of  25  to  45  metres,  b  81  to  147  feet  It  possesses  a  remaik- 
able  solidity  and  regularity.  The  galleries  are  at  least  thirteen  feet,  and 
often  twenty  feet  wide,  and  as  many  high.  At  some  points  there  are  cros»> 
ing  places  forty  feet  wide,  and  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  breadth  of 
these  spaces  beyond  what  we  commonly  meet  with  in  coal  works,  in  no  part 
is  (here  any  timber  to  sustain  it.  Near  a  large  crossing  way  M.  Cbetalicr 
remarked  a  pillar  which  had  only  at  its  end  a  thickness  of  dm.  65a.,  ^  3S 
inches :  and  observes  that  he  knows  no  coal  mines  which  present  anj  thing 
like  such  an  economy  of  wood,  or  which  even  approach,  in  this  respect, 
what  is  seen  here. 

The  usual  power  of  the  bed  is  about  thirty  feet.  In  this  power  occur 
three  or  four  little  courses  of  fine  grained  sandstone,  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  easy  to  separate  from  the  coal.  The  roof,  which  is  imme- 
diately  over  the  coal,  is  a  fine  grained  solid  sandstone,  and  this  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  facility  for  making  the  galleries  of  such  extraordinary  dimensiona. 

In  the  mine  they  fall  the  coal  in  large  blocks.     The  merchantable  coal 


is  extracted  by  the  cube  metre,  [=:  SSji.  ^iS7d.  Engl,  feet,  cubic,1weighing 
964  kilogrammes,  [=  2,120  pounds,  or  not  quite  a  ton]  each.  Thediiler- 
ence  between  the  absolute  weight  of  a  metrical  cube  and  the  foregoing 
productive  weight,  arises  from  the  waste  and  the  fine  coal  which  is  left  at 
the  pit's  mouth ;  at  present  unsaleable  or  of  small  value.  The  price  at  the 
mine  is 

6/r.  30c„  =  55.  6(f.,  =s  $1.33  per  ton  for  the  large  coal, 
and  4     50,    »  3    7,     a    0.90      "  <'       medium  size. 

This  arises  from  the  low  price  of  extraction,  which  costs  only  2/r.,  ^  20dlt 
^  60.40  per  ton.  By  deducting  the  cost  from  the  mean  sellinff  price  of 
the  coal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  relative  profit,  without  making  other 
obvious  deductions,  is  about  150  per  cent.  But  the  absolute  profits  are 
modified  further  by  charges  not  common  to  other  coal  countries.  Among 
these  must  be  reckoned  one  which  is  rather  heavy ;  for  in  Bohemia  the  mines 
are  subject  to  a  right,  on  the  part  of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  of  a  tithe,  of  the 
produce :  that  is  to  say,  for  every  ten  tons  which  are  brought  to  the  snrftce^ 
It  is  necessary  to  remit  him  one. 

This  price  of  labour  in  this  region  is  low ;  the  miners  receive  at  the  rate 
of  1  ftanc,  s  9§£2.  English,  s  19  cents  American  currency,  per  day.  It  has 
been  as  low  as  52  centimes  per  day,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  half  the 
recent  prices,  above  named ;  or  10  cents  per  diem. 

VI.  Coai  Basin  of  PiUen, — To  the  west  of  the  small,  but  rich  basin  of 
Radnitz,  is  the  great  basin  of  Pilsen.  In  a  north  and  south  direction  this 
region  extends  thirty-one  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  which  it  attains  it 
rather  more  than  ten  miles.  Its  mean  dimensions  are  about  twenty  by  ten 
miles. 

Several  beds  of  coal  have  been  worked  here,  for  some  years,  from  fonr  to 
six  feet  thick ;  of  a  quality  suitable  for  making  coke.  Smaller  beds  also 
oecar. 

The  coal  of  Reschnitz,  according  to  Professor  Balling,  yidded  6S  per 
eeot  of  fine  eoke,  and  4.1^  ^  c^iiv.  ia!^^«. 
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That  of  Wilkischen'yielded  from  54  to  63  per  cent,  of  not  Terj  good  coke, 
and  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  ashes. 

SMALLER  BASINS  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

VII.  Basin  ofPrzilep. — Contained  a  coal  seam  six  feet  thick,  bnt  which 
is  now  actually  exhausted. 

VIII.  Basin  of  lliscow  and  Stradanitz. — At  Iliscow  a  coal  bed  exists,  of 
good  quality,  but  of  moderate  thickness.  At  JJsek  a  coal  bed  has  been 
exhausted. 

IX.  Btuin  of  Zchrak^  near  Rokitzau. — No  coal  worked. 

The  coal  of  each  of  these  little  basins  is  not  caking.  In  Bohemia  this 
precious  quality  is  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  great  basins,  to  the  exduaioii 
even  of  that  of  Radnitz.* 

Terms  of  Concessions  or  Grants  for  Mining  Coal. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Bohemia,  the  concessions/of  coal  land,  or  of  the 
right  of  working  coal,  are  of  a  very  limited  extent  Each  grant,  properly 
speaking,  embraces  only  a  superficies  of  425  metres  by  126^  metres,  [■■464 
by  116  English  yards:]  being  an  area  of  4 J  hectares  ["bI  iX  English  acres.] 
The  depth  of  each  original  concession  is  also  fixed,  at  190  metres  [■■  20f 
yards.] 

To  acquire  a  grant  of  the  mineral  which  is  situated  at  a  greater  depth 
than  this,  it  is  necessary  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  below  that  level.  For  a 
single  shaft  a  concession  may  be  obtained  quadruple  in  area  to  the  primitive 
concession ;  that  is  to  say,  the  grant  will  extend  over  425  metres  by  425 
metres;  the  new  area  being  18^  hectares  [or  AA\  acres.]  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent,  in  Bohemia,  several  concessions  being  granted  to  the  same  per> 
son.  As  has  been  before  stated,  the  coal  mines  are  charged  with  tithe  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  of  one  tenth  of  every  measure. 

In  France,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Chevalier,  it  is  customary  to  grant  only  t 
single  concession,  in  the  same  coal  basin,  to  the  same  person.  But  the 
extent  of  the  French  concessions,  is,  in  general,  infinitely  greater  than  those 
of  Bohemia.  They  are,  also,  unlimited  in  their  depth.  It  is  rare  that  the 
French  concessions  are  less  than  some  hundreds  of  hectares,  of  nearly  2| 
English  acres  each.  Those  which  extend  back  to  an  ancient  date  have  a 
great  number  of  square  kilometres  [of  1093  yards.]  There  are  coal  conces- 
sions in  France  which  extend  over  an  area  double  that  of  the  entire  basin  of 
Radnitz. 

In  Nassau. — Mine  of  New  Hope,  the  royalty  or  rent  ^  of  profit  Con- 
cessions of  three  kinds.     See  Nassau. 

I'ossil  vegetation  of  the  Bohemian  Coal  Mines, — M.  Corda  has  discovered 
the  leaves  of  a  new  species  of  Sigillaria,  and  describes  them  as  linear,  rerj 
long  and  narrow,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  and  scarcely  one  line  and  a 
half  broad,  with  a  prominent  rib  along  the  middle.  They  have  much  resem- 
blance to  the  leaves  of  S.  lepidodendrifoUa,  and  to  those  of  some  species  of 
Lepidodendrnn.  It  has  been  suggested,  as  very  likely,  that  some  of  the  so 
called  LepidophyHa,  which  occur  very  frequently  in  a  detached  state  in  the 
coal  formation,  may  be  the  leaves  of  Sigillarie. 

Under  the  head  of  Palms,  the  most  material  novelty  in  the  observations  of 
M.  Corda,  is  the  discovery  of  wood  belonging  to  this  tribe,  or  at  any  rate  to 
Endogenous  class,  in  the  coal  mines  of  Bohemia.    It  occurs,  only  in  sanll 

^  AnatlM  dM  Miaet,  Tol.  I.,  IS4t,  p.  SOk 
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fragments  imbedded  in  nodules  of  iron  ore — Sphsro-siderite.  Thu  di»- 
covery  is  the  more  important,  as  A.  Brongniart  has  lately  denied  altogether 
the  existence  of  Endogens  in  the  coal  formation. 

The  coal  and  subjacent  strata  of  Bohemia  have  also  furnished  M.  Corda, 
with  a  rare  species  of  Protopteris,  [Zippea,]  a  great  many  geneta  of  Uie 
groups  or  tribes  to  which  he  has  given  the  names  oi  Rkackiopierides^  GUi' 
eheniacea,  Schiza  <BctcB,  &lc.  or  ferns,  of  peculiar  characters,  and  tweotj-aiz 
•pecaes  of  the  genus  Psarronius.* 

Increasing  demand  for  Coal  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  there  are.  in  Bohemia,  3,393,215  acres  of  forest,  whicli 
are  estimated  to  yield  annually  2,000,000  cubic  fathoms  of  wood,  yet  the 
supply  of  timber  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  has  become  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  tod 
Victories.  Consequently,  the  value  of  the  mineral  combustibles  has  aug- 
mented to  a  corresponding  extent.  The  demand  for  wood  is  accelerated 
by  the  manufactories  of  sulphuric  acid,  already  very  numerous  in  Bohemia, 
and  which  are  still  multiplying.  Other  industrial  operations,  besides  the 
domestic  wants  have  also  additional  claims  for  fuel.  The  neighbouring 
forges,  which  are  important,  and  of  which  the  extension  is  only  limited  by 
the  attainment  of  the  combustible,  will  change  infallibly,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  France,  where  they  reserve  the  wood  [charcoal]  for  fusing  the 
minerals,  and  where  they  refine  the  casting  or  pig  iron,  by  means  of  coal. 
As  to  domestic  consumption  of  coal,  the  following  official  table  will  show 
its  increase  in  Prague,  from  1830  to  1839,  being  135  per  cent,  in  tea 
years. 


2\i6fc  of  the  consumption  of  Fuel  in  Prague,  from  1830  to  1839,  or  ten 

successive  years. 


TMn. 

Wood  cordes  of 

Charcoal  in 

Coal  in 

m  cab.  feet. 

Fr.  tonnet. 

French  tonne*. 

1830 

67,097 

666 

10,616 

1831 
1833 
1833 

46,019 
44,241 
61,371 

496 
631 
671 

10,638 
10,973 
11,313 

The  Austrian  corde  of 
wood  is  88J  cubic  feet 

1834 

92,102 

600 

13,698 

The  American  cord 

1835 

44,965 

677 

14,801 

is  128  cubic  feet. 

1836 

36,235 

665 

16,989 

1837 

48,698 

710 

16,469 

1838 

46,370 

710 

18,996 

1839 

46,162 

884 

21,256 

To  this  table  we  add  another  showing  the  description  and  quantity  of 
fuel  used  at  Vienna,  for  nine  and  one  fourth  years,  from  1831  to  1840.  It 
will  be  seen  how  trifling  was  the  demand  in  a  city  of  400,000  inhabitants, 
at  the  commencement  of  (his  period,  and  how  rapidly  the  consumption  vas 
increasing  in  the  later  years.t 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geoloi^ical  Sociatj  of  London,  Vol.  11.  p.  119. 
t  Annaiet  det  NI\um,\oV.  I.  \^A2^  9.  600. 
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Table  showing  the  consumptum  of  Fuel  of  all  lands  in  Timna  in  ten  sue- 

cessive  years. 


1831 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1836 


Yetrt       ^***^      Charcoal       Coal     :  v..r- 
■•■"•     Ct.rdes.     Tonneg.     Toonea.  '  ^•■" 


126,033 
103,883 
147,183 
113,371 
137,307 


4,837 
4,338 
6,078 
6,306 
6,866 


3,230 
3,189    , 
3,139    ! 
3.469    ; 
3,761 


1836 
1837 

1838 
1839 
1840 


Wood    !  Charcoal       Coal 
Cordet.      TonnM.     Tonnea. 


137,383 
102,181 
130,367 
130,376 
101,673 


6,339 
6,330 
6,860 
6,858 
6,067 


4,614 
4,468 
7,013 
10,043 
7,343 


3  raoDtlM'  eoml. 


By  way  of  comparison  as  to  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  large  cities,  we 
add  the  following  returns.* 

TahU  of  the  consumption  of  American  Fuel  in  New  York,  in  1832,  and  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1833. 


roei. 


New  York. 
Population,  1 


1631 


I  Numbar. 


Denomina- 
tion. 


Mean 
price. 


Val«e. 


Philadelphia.    1811. 
PopulatioB,  310.000. 


riMi. 


Vihia. 


Wood,  -  -    i  366,193  Loada, 

Anthracite.  .  60,162  ;Tod8, 

Virginia  bUaminoua  coal,     11,046  Chaldrona, 
Charcoal,        .  -      347,793  Tuba, 


•  3.311 
10.66 
8.94 
.38i 


$616,916,  Wood, 
613,797:Coal, 
99  717 
100|078Cbaicoal, 


•  741,831 

404,401 

Not  regiat* 


$1,329,6071 


♦  1,146,733 


The  above  table  does  not  include  the  amount  of  foreign  coal  consumed 
in  these  cities. 

The  amount  of  coal  brotight  into  the  Thames,  and  sold  in  the  port  of 
London  at  this  time  [1832],  was  2,139,078  tons:  at  least,  equivalent  in 
price  to  as  many  pounds  sterling,  and  certainly  not  less  than  $11,000,000: 
exclusive  of  all  other  descriptions  of  fuel. 

Fuel  consumed  in  New  York,  in  1836.t     PopidaHon,  262,000. 


Deacrlptlon. 

Number. 

Denomlna- 
tiont. 

Mean 

price. 

Value. 

Teara. 

Total  TahM 

£  Sterl. 

Dollaia. 

COKMUMld. 

Wood, 

Anthracite,  Pa. 
Virg   Bit.  coal. 
Charcoal, 

267,998 

16,868 

6,453 

291.886 

Loada, 
Tone, 
Chaldrona, 
Tuba, 

L,  M.  d 
0  11  7 
3  1     10 
3  0    0 
0  1     9 

165,664 
33,160 
13,808 
26,348 

753,800 
160,490 
61,990 
133,300 

1890 
1833 
18S3 
1836 

•  814317 
1,387,507 
1,137,490 
1,100,480 

886,770 

1,097,480 

Fuel  received  on  the  Quays  of  Paris. — Population,  910,000. 

1838.     1840.     1844.     1845. 

Enffl.  Tone.        Engl.  Tone. 

Coals  and  Coke,  189,197 

Charcoal,  941,706 

*  Hiiird'i  Regifter.  t  Journal  Stttittioal  8oci«tj  of  Loadpa,  liSII* 


Enffl.  Tons.        Engl.Tooa. 

197,220    216,747 
375,416 
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Anlkraeiie. — A  little  to  the  north-east  of  Budweis,  there  exisU,  in  the 
gneiss,  a  small  tract  analogous  to  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  Eofflidl 
geologists,  and  which  M.  Chevalier  considers  as  differing  completelj  frooi 
the  grSi  range  of  the  French,  and  from  the  rocke  tome  Uegemdt  of  the 
Germans. 

At  Lohotitz,  in  this  formation,  well  characterized  anthracite  has  bees 
recently  recognized.  But  M.  Chevalier  regards  it  more  in  the  light  of  a 
geological  curiosity  than  as  a  deposit  of  combustible,  from  which  a  toppif 
of  consequence  can  be  drawn.  This  bed  attains,  at  M>me  points,  to  m 
feel  thick,  but  three-fifths  of  this  thickness  consist  of  a  melange  of  riiale 
and  of  anthracite,  of  no  value. 

In  the  exploration  pits,  visited  by  this  author,  the  bed  was  only  three  feel 
thick,  out  of  which  the  pure  anthracite  only  occupied  eight  inches.  The 
remainder  is  good,  more  or  less,  for  burning  with  wood,  in  the  stovee  of  the 
peasantry. 

Lignite  or  Brown  Coal — If  the  deposit  of  anthracite  possesses  so  little 
interest,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  those  of  lignite.  In  this  coantrj  Ihej 
occur  at  the  base  of  the  tertiary  formation ;  that  is  to  say  in  the  plaatio  day 
which  separates  the  tertiary  series  from  the  chalk,  and  which,  more  or  leas, 
in  almost  every  known  locality  in  the  world  exhibits  vegetable  remains 

The  Bohemian  lignite  beds  exist  to  the  north  of  the  coal  formatiooSi 
and  form  a  long  zone,  parallel  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the  kingdoa, 
between  the  mountains  of  Erz  Gebirge  and  the  zone  of  the  coal  formatioo; 
and  consequently  are  more  distant  from  the  Danube  than  some  of  the  eoal 
beds  are.  The  lignite  is  situated  principally  to  the  left  of  tbe'Elbe^ki 
Western  Bohemia.    It  is  much  more  rare  in  Eastern  Bohemia. 

The  finest  deposits  are  at  Kaaden,  Saatz,  Priesen,  Komotao,  Brioii 
Bilin,  Passalberg,  Laun,  ToDplitz,  Aussig,  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

Important  areas  occur  near  Eger  and  Carlsbad.  The  thickness  of  these 
beds  is  frequently  more  than  6  metres  »  20  feet  English.  It  extends  to 
30  metres  »  65  feet,  to  80,  and  even  to  100  feet  thick! 

It  is  a  lignite  whose  vegetable  substance  has  been  completely  tnmsfonned 
into  a  bituminous  paste.  It  swells  in  the  fire  and  leaves  but  a  small 
quantity  of  ashes;  fracture  conchoidal.  One  might  readily  take  it  for  per- 
fect coal,  if  its  colour  had  been  of  a  well  characterized  black,  instead  of  a 
deep  brown.  It  is  this  colour  to  which  it  owes  the  name  of  Brmm  Inkk, 
The  abundance  of  this  lignite  is  such  that,  in  those  places  where  it  contains 
the  largest  proportion  of  earthy  matters,  it  is  burned  in  order  to  obtain  the 
ashes  which  constitute  an  active  manure. 

As  the  space  occupied  by  the  formation  which  contains  the  lignite  is  tssI, 
— since  a  single  basin,  that  of  Komotau,  Britix,  and  Tceplitz,  is  65  kilometres 
^  40  English  miles,  long,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  thirteen  miles, — the 
resources  of  Northern  Bohemia,  in  lignite,  may  be  regarded  as  indefinite. 

Analysis. — M.  Balling  has  found  in  the  lignite  of  Elbogen  6.66  per 
cent,  only  of  ashes.  He  acquired  by  distillation,  37.18  per  cent,  of  a 
species  of  tumid  coke.  All  the  rest  passes  oflf  in  gas,  in  tar,  and  in  empy- 
reumatic  liouid. 

Peai  ana  Lignite. — At  several  places,  the  peat  is  of  such  purity  that  it 
admits  of  being  carbonized  or  coked,  and  afterwards  of  being  employed  is 
charging  the  high  furnaces  for  smelting  iron.  It  is  this  which  goes  to  the 
forget  of  Mayer  Olfen,  near  Marienbad.  This  carbonized  pest  has  besn 
sulMtitated  with  advantage  for  wood  charcoal,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third. 

At  ftUBcfcenaDcrth,  \ii  \h«  xkonb^aat  of  Bohemia,  the  peat  rooeifss  s 
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similar  destination.  It  exists  also  in  the  environs  of  Badweis;  and  still 
more  in  Boehmer-Wald,  .the  chain  which  separates  Bohemia  from  Bavaria.^ 

Count  Sternberg  and  M.  W.  Haidinger  have  published  a  memoir  on  the 
basaltic  tuf,  containing  silicified  wood,  at  Schlackenwerth.  In  this  matrix 
is  found  a  great  quantity  of  tmnks  of  trees,  partly  standing  upright  and 
partly  reclining.  They  are  filled  internally  with  calcareous  spar.  Occa- 
sionally are  recognized  among  these  fragments,  impressions  of  leaves  of 
dicotyledonous  vegetables.  The  circumstances  under  which  these  fossils 
appear,  justify  the  conclusion  of  Count  Sternberg,  that  there  was  in  this 
place  a  forest  in  former  times,  which  was  enveloped  by  the  basaltic  taf 
while  in  the  soft  state. 

Fossil  wood  of  the  Butzenwacke  of  Joachimsthal, — ^This  substance,  which 
is  locally  called  **  SundJluth-HoW*  [wood  of  the  deluge]  is  of  the  same 
class  referred  to  above. 

On  the  employment  of  Peat  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron. 

For  some  time  past,  experiments  have  been  made  to  employ  turf  in  the 
metallurgic  arts;  but  its  regular  use  only  dates  within  a  very  few  years,  and 
generally,  although  this  substance  exists  in  great  abundance  in  several 
localities,  it  has  been  hitherto  disdained ;  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of  developing  the  high  temperature  necessary  for  the  making  and 
casting  of  iron. 

The  experiments  undertaken  in  the  Landes,  in  Wurtemburg,  in  Bohemia, 
and  Bavaria,  have,  in  the  meantime,  been  crowned  with  success;  and  it  is 
permitted  to  believe,  that  the  employment  of  peat  in  metallurgy  is  destined 
to  extend,  in  proportion  as  the  perfecting  of  the  modes  of  communication 
and  transportation  will  enable  this  fuel  to  be  brought  at  a  low  price  to  the 
works  where  it  is  to  be  consumed. 

The  memoir  of  M.  A.  Delesse,  in  the  Annales  des  Mines,  Vol.  II.,  1842, 
p.  739,  combines  a  great  mass  of  practical  details  on  all  that  relates  to  this 
subject.  His  observations  extend  both  to  the  process  of  casting  or  smelting 
by  m^ns  of  a  mixture  of  turf  and  charcoal,  and  to  the  making  of  iron 
with  peat  in  the  reverberatory  furnaces. 

It  was  known,  previously,  that  peat  had  been  successfully  used  in  the 
puddling  and  refining  furnaces ;  but,  until  lately,  it  was  thought  impossible 
to  employ  turf  in  high  furnaces,  for  making  pig  metal.  In  several  parts  of 
Germany  the  '*  administration  of  mines,"  admitted,  in  principle,  the  possi- 
bility of  making  cast-iron  of  good  quality,  with  a  mixture  of  oharcoaJ  and 
peat,  or  of  carbonized  peat.  For  instance,  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  which 
possess  rich  turbaries,  they  now  will  only  grant  concessions  for  high  furnaces, 
in  various  localities,  upon  the  condition  of  employing  a  certain  proportion 
of  turf  in  the  process. 

Iron  works  of  Ransko,  in  Bohemia,  with  Peai  for  Fud,f 

Iligh  Furnaces, — These  works  are  situated  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  Bohemia,  and  belong  to  the  Prince  of  Di^trichstein.  They  consist  of 
two  high  furnaces  and  two  cubilots,  which  are  worked  with  a  mixtare  of 
turf  and  charcoal.  There  are  also  several  refining  fires;  the  eataUishmeol 
c  omprising  four  hundred  workmen. 

*  M.  M.  Cheftlier,  in  AdaiIm  dat  MioM,  Vol.  L  1841,  p.  675.    8m  also  Yol.  XTIIL 
p.  465. 
t  Report  of  Mr.  DolesM,  in  AaaalM  dat  Ifiaas*  akrtiaeL 
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The  turf  is  brought  from  the  turbaries  situated  some  leagues  from  Raneka 
It  is  there  dug  in  bricks  or  oblong  pieces ;  of  which  the  three  dimeosioM 
are  35—16,  and  13  centimetres  [s  13|  X  6|  x  5  inches  Eng.]  These 
bricks  are  exposed  in  piles  to  the  air,  during  the  fine  season^  where,  in  dry* 
ing,  they  contract  nearly  to  one  third ;  so  that  when  they  are  carried  to  the 
iron  works  their  three  dimensions  are  there  found  to  be  about  7  x  3.5  X 
2.4  inches.  A  cube  metre  [a  35}  Eng.  cube  feet,]  contains  590  of  ihess 
bricks. 

In  general,  these  peat  bricks  are  not  employed  until  one  year  after  bsYing 
been  dug ;  and  h  is  considered  good  to  wait  even  a  longer  time.  They  sra 
stored  under  the  sheds  attached  to  the  high  furnace,  and  are,  of  coarse^ 
sheltered  from  the  rain.  The  fuel  receives  no  further  attention  or  prepara- 
tion. It  was  at  first  proposed  to  use  it  in  the  carbonized  state ;  bot,  as 
regards  this  particular  quality  of  peat  the  carbon  obtained  was  not  fooad 
much  more  advantageous,  practically,  than  the  peat  itself,  and  it  became 
too  expensive. 

They  next  essayed  to  dry  it  in  kilns,  by  means  of  the  waste  heat  or  flame 
of  the  high-furnace.  In  time  this  was  also  abandoned ;  because  it  required 
immense  apparatus  to  dry  all  the  turf  required  for  consumption  at  the  works ; 
and  because  this  operation  is  always  dangerous,  the  peat  catching  fire  with 
great  facility ;  and,  finally,  because  the  advantage  acquired  on  one  side 
would  scarcely  compensate  the  expense  of  manipulation,  on  the  other. 

In  France  and  in  Wurtemburg,  they  have  essayed,  several  times  to  com- 
press the  peat,  to  discharge  the  water,  and  to  condense  the  combustible 
matter  into  the  same  volume ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  this  operation 
is  costly  and  difficult  to  execute,  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  peat 
Besides  much  of  the  combustible,  substance  escapes  with  the  compressed 
water.  On  this  account  they  employed,  at  Ransko,  non-compressed  tor^ 
simply  dried  in  the  air. 

Two  varieties  of  peat  are  used  here,  the  distinctions  of  which  are jpoioted 
out  by  M.  Delesse.  One  of  these  weighs  400,  the  other  587  lbs.  English, 
the  cube  metre  of  35^  cube  feet  English.  Tliey  cost  at  the  iron  .works 
1/r.  34  [=s  \Sd.  Engl,  s  $0.26  AmerJ  per  stere  ]=  35^  cube  feet  Eng. 
The  weight  and  cost  per  stere  of  the  di^rent  species  of  diarcoal,  employed 
in  the  high  furnaces  with  the  peat,  are  as  follows : 

Fr.  Kil.    Eng.  lbs.  Coit  at  the  Works. 

Charcoal,  resinous  wood,  125  ^  275  =  4fr.  14c.  =  35.  4d.  «  90.80 
Charcoal,hard  wood,  heavy,  213  =3  468  =r  5  49  =:  4  5  a  1.06 
Charcoal,  employed,  143  =  314  =  4      40    =  3    6     »     0.84 

The  price  of  a  volume  of  charcoal  is  thus  more  than  triple  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  peat ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  advantageous  to  exchange,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  charcoal  for  the  peat. 

The  ore  smelted  here  is  clay-iron  stone,  of  moderate  quality,  and  the  fuel 
is,  generally,  turf  and  charcoal  mixed.  In  the  making  of  a  ton  of  iron  are 
employed, — Turf,  34  cwt  3  qrs.,  costing  85.  9rf. ;  Charcoal,  30  cwt.  costing 
245.  7</. ;  together,  i£l  135.  Ad,  Producing  iron  of  the  very  highest  cha- 
racter.* 

At  Schlakenwerth  in  Bohemia,  near  Carlsbad,  is  a  high  furnace,  which 
works  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  of  wood  and  peat  charcoal. 

The  peat  is  raised  upon  the  plateaux  of  the  Erzebirge,  at  more  than  1000 
metres  elevation,  and  its  exploitation  is  only  practicable  during  two  Bsonths 

*  H^m^  IwttnAl  «C  Loadoa,  D«e.  SO,  1846. 
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in  the  year.  They  carbonize  it  in  the  same  maonei  as  wood,  in  dioolar 
pileo,  and  obtain  a  very  dense  charcoaJ,  whiohi  on  an  averitge,  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  five  per  cent,  of  ashes. 

The  stere  of  peat  charcoal  weighs  300  kilogrammei  ■■  6fl0  lbs.  English; 
and  the  stere  of  wood  charcoal  weighs  only  141  kilogrammes  ■■  310  lbs.; 
used  in  equal  quantities  in  the  high  furnaces. 

The  analysis  of  the  carbonized  turf  is  as  follows,  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Debette  :— Fixed  carbon,  67;  Volatile  maUers,  30;  Ashes,  3;  toUl,  100. 

CuibUai  Furnaces. — A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peal  charcoal  and  wood 
charcoal  is  employed  in  the  cubilot  furnaces  of  Bohemia,  with  heated  air. 
Consequently,  in  the  cubilot,  one  volume  of  peal  produces  absolutely  the 
aame  effect  as  one  volume  of  charcoal. 

See  also  an  article  "  on  the  applicability  of  peat  to  manufacturing  iixm,'' 
in  L'tmcrti  and  on  the  same  subject  in  Mining  Review,  June,  1S40« 

We  have  taken  much  pains,  in  the  foregoing  valuable  practical  statements, 
to  reduce  the  German  and  French  weights  and  measures  to  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  also  to  exhibit  the  prices  both  in  French,  English,  and  American 
currency.  The  results  are  thus  made  immediately  intelligible  to  our 
readers. 

Irtm  Manufacture. 

In  Ausiria, — From  recent  statistical  returns,  it  appears  that  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  with  the  exception  of  the  provinces  of 
Venice,  along  the  coast,  and  Dalmatia,  are  productive  of  iron.  The  ealalv 
lishments  in  1841  were  as  follows. — High  Furnaces,  2fi6 ;  Forges  for  Ircm 
and  Steel,  835 ;  Fires  therein,  1955;  Hammers  or  Anvils,  1538 ;  Puddling, 
re-heating  ovens,  and  Forges,  282. 

Production  of  cast  and  moulded  metal  in  1841,  2,720,693  centners  of 
15m  lbs.  »  151,000  English  tons. 

The  total  produce  of  the  iron  industry  is  valued  at  32,000,000  florins  al 
2s.  6J.  -  ^3,200,000. 

Stf^ria  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  manufactory  of  scythes,  which 
have  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  The  annual  make  is  thus 
stated  :^Of  Scythes,  3,965,000,  made  in  175  establishments;  of  Sickles, 
1,159,000;  Knives  or  Shears  for  cutting  straw,  83,000. 


Statement  of  the  annual  production  of  Iron  in  the  Austrian  Empire.] 


Pig  tod  Cast  Iron. 

Wroaght  Iron. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Valne. 

1841 
1842 
1844 
1845 

151,000 
180,000 

190,000 

Franca. 
144,000,000 

Fnnca. 
77,600,000 

Raibroacb,  Canals,  Steamboats,  Jj^c. 

Austria  is  by  no  means  behind  her  continental  neighbours  in  securing 
for  her  people  the  benefits  of  rapid  and  cheap  transportation,  by  meant  of 
railroads,  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  workmen  being  now,  or  were  veiy 
recently,  employed  in  their  construction. 

An  iron  railroad,  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  has  been  coiislnMtAi%»«^ 

88 
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Budweis  in  Bohemia,  to  Linz  in  Upper  Austria,  and  finished  in  1839; 
which  it  has  been  extended  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube^  as  iar  li 
Gmunden. 

Another  railroad,  between  Prague  and  Pilsen  in  Bohemia ;  and  anocber 
firom  Vienna  to  Bochnia,  in  Galicia,  about  400  miles  long.  A  railroad  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste  is  in  contemplation ;  another  between  Venice  and  Mika 
is  in  progress,  whose  length  will  be  300  kilometres  «  186  English  miles. 
Besides  these,  and  an  immense  length  of  admirably  finished  common  roads, 
we  are  informed  that  the  Austrian  Empire  has  4332  miles  of  naTigaUe 
rivers,  chiefly  for  steam  vessels,  229  miles  of  lakes,  and  831  miles  of  caoak 
To  this  statement  we  might  add  the  return  of  Austrian  shipping  employed 
along  the  coast;  amounting  in  1834  to  3231  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of 
197,923  tons,  and  employing  16,491  men. 

A  steamboat  company  carries  on  a  spirited  business  between  Trieste  and 
Venice,  the  Dalmatian  harbours,  Greece,  Smyrna,  and  Alexandria.  TTie 
tenth  steamboat  of  this  company  was  launched  in  1838.* 

System  of  Railroads  in  the  Austrian  Dominions  in  1846. 

The  Austrian  system  of  railroads  projected  comprehends  the  ibUowiag 
lines: 

Total       Completed  ud 
Milof.  opea  lor  Comaeict. 

Vienna  to  Trieste,  finished  to  Gratz,        -        -  335  148 

Northern  Line,       ......  497  190 

Vienna  to  frontier  of  Bavaria,           ...  194  IQ 

Eastern  Line, 311  84 

Venice  to  Milan, 190  19 

Vienna  to  Ternan,  by  Presburg,       ...  51  51 

Grunden  to  Prague,  by  Lintz  and  Budweis,       -  286  156 

Budweis  to  Prague, 71 

'  Total,  1935  664 

'■  i' 
'  '     " '    *  McCalloch,  Aofltrian  Empire. 
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KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

Area  14,276  square  miles.  Considerable  coal  deposits  occar  in  this 
kingdom,  ranging  between  Osnabnick  and  Hildesheim,  to  the  sooth  tod 
south-west.    They  give  employment  to  more  than  a  thousand  workmen. 

The  official  return  of  coals  produced  in  the  year  1838,  was  2,260,000 
bailies.  Coal  is  found  in  many  different  localities  on  the  hills  that  divide 
the  Weser  from  the  Leine ;  and,  with  greater  convenience  for  transit,  it 
might  be  made  available  for  every  want  of  a  mining  district  At  present, 
however,  only  2/260,000  cubic  feet  are  worked  yearly.  The  smelting  houses 
use  coke  and  wood.^ 

The  policy  of  the  government  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  prosperoos  d^ 
velopment  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  country,  from  the  absurd  plan  of 
keeping  the  mines  in  its  own  hands.  Dr.  Mantell  states  that  the  productive 
coal-helds  of  Biickeburg,  in  Hanover,  all  situated  in  deposits  of  the  Wealden 
period.! 

Peat. — Many  peat  moors  exist  in  this  country.  Among  them  the  largest 
are  the  Bourtanger  moor,  on  the  Ems,  and  the  Hoch  moor,  in  East  Friesland. 

At  Luneburg  are  valuable  deposits  of  gypsum,  and  springs  of  salt,  from 
which  160,000  centners  of  salt  are  annually  obtained;  the  evaporation 
being  effected  by  means  of  turf,  and  is  conducted  under  a  special  commis- 
sion, the  government  having  a  monopoly  of  the  article.} 


GRAND  DUCHV  OF  OLDENBURG. 

The  fuel  consists  almost  wholly  of  Turf,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the 

marshes.^ 

*  Mantell,  Wonders  of  Geology,  p.  688,  aod  *<  Medals  of  Creation,**  Vol.  I.  p.  87. 
t  McCulloch,  Vol.  I.  p.  1061.  |  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  353.    AMr.  Edit. 

%  McCulloch,  Gazetteer,  Vol.  II.  p.  509. 
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Yean. 

Laitf. 

Tont. 

1789, 

26,500 

1836, 

90,034 

66,720-» 

1837, 

a8,787 

78,610 

1838, 

30,288 

100,960 

1841, 

173,437 

1844, 

171,865 

1845, 

227,600  J 

HANSE  TOWNS.— [Hanseatic  Leagub.] 

REPUBLIC  OF  HAMBURG. 

Imperial  Free  CUy, — The  principal  commercial  city  and  sem-poit  of 
Qermany. 

By  a  law  of  the  Senate  and  citizens  of  Hamburg,  December  ISlh,  1899, 
coals  are  ordered  to  be  imported  free  of  duty.* 

The  Importation  of  Coals  from  Great  Britain. 


>See  the  ZolWercki. 


Besides  these  coals,  imported  for  consumption,  there  are  others  ia  tnosil, 
and  are  also  exempt  fix>m  duty. 

The  last,  although  in  general  use  at  one  time  for  measuring  gnin  and 
seeds,  b  not  now  usual  in  the  coal  trade.  The  last  contained  d0,540  cubic 
feet 

The  last  of  Hamburg  contains  11.2  Winchester  quarters,  or  88  Winches- 
ter bushels.  A  keel  of  coals  yields  from  8  to  9  lasts.  The  last  of  coals 
is  d^  tons,  English,  at  Hamburg. 

The  commercial  last  b  6,000  lbs.B2,905  kilogrammes,n2§  Engliab  tons 

The  last  of  coal  of  Bremen  is  5  tons,  672  lbs.Bs2  Newcastle  chmldrons, 
—106  cwt 

The  last  of  grain  of  Bremen  is  80.7  Winchester  bushelsys  10,067  qaiiten. 

Peat  prevails  in  the  humid  valleys  of  the  environs  of  Hamburg.  Tlie 
bottom  of  the  marshes  of  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  consist  of  turf  beds,  which 
rise  to  the  surface  in  some  places.  They  rest  upon  considerable  deposits  of 
rolled  flints,  and  of  sand.  M.  Zimmerman  suggests  whether  these  last  do 
not  cover  an  older  coal  or  bituminous  formation ;  for  it  often  happens  that 
the  workmen  meet  with  fragments  of  shale  and  coal.t 

BREMEIN. 

Importation  of  bituminous  coals  from  England,  in  1835,  1240  tons ; 
in  1806,  1065  tons.     From  Belgium,  in  1840,  2855  tons. 

*  Pope's  Journal  of  Trade,  1844,  p.  S56. 

t  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Geologique  de  France,  tome  X.  333. 
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NETHERLANDS,  OR  HOLLAND. 


LOW  COUNTRISSz-PATS-BAS. 

Coal  imporis.^'BeBideB  those  stated  to  be  receifed  from  the  United  King- 
dom, coals  are  imported  from  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  Prof  inces  of  Pmsna, 
and  can  be  afforded  for  about  similar  prices. 

When  Holland  was  united  with  Belgium,  she  exdnded  English  coal,  by 
law,  26th  Aug.  1822,  bj  a  high  duty  of  about  16f.,  »  93^  per  too,  with 
a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  Belgian  collieries.  Since  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries,  she  has  put  all  coal  on  the  same  footing,  and  the  English 
have  regained  their  trade.*  It  is  only  since  the  Belgian  revolution  that 
English  coal  has  been  admitted  to  entry,  otherwise  than  upon  payment  of  a 
duty  which  was  prohibitory,  viz.,  1 U.  M.,  »  92.82  per  ton. 

From  1830  to  1842  the  import  duty  levied  by  the  Dutch  on  En^ish 
coals  was  65.  l(k/.,  =»  $1.65  per  ton. 

From  1835  to  1842,  although  the  English  export  duties  had  been  gene- 
rally remitted  on  coal  to  foreign  countries,  they  had  been  retained  as  regards 
Holland,  she  being  one  of  the  two  states  not  recognizing  the  reciprocity 
duties,  4#.,  a  $0.96. 

Table  of  Importations  of  Coal  into  HoUand, 


Valve  or  Coal  Imported  iBto    1 
HoUaadT                 | 

From  Enfland.f 

From  Belgium  t 

■U.| 

Years. 

Tom. 

Eof  1.  tone. 

EBfl.  tOM. 

Pnaei. 

£aleriiat. 

1789 

131,500 

1831 

1SS,446 

1833 

1S3,043 

1833 

114,i238 

46,900 

1834 

94,447 

42,500 

1836 

115,138 

6,100 

47,000 

1836 

127,833 

7,190 

60,000 

1837 

130,317 

6,690 

1838 

149,137 

7,150 

1839 

180,348 

17,300 

1840 

«05,757 

69,910 

1841 

206,060 

95,650 

1842 

102,697 

8,294,000 

1»,000 

1843 

3,033,000 

122,580 

1844 

97,970 

1845 

139,288 

On  the  5th  November,  1842,  the  ships  of  Bel^um  and  Great  Britain 
were  assimilated  with  the  national  shipping  of  the  Low  Countries^  whenoe 
it  followed  that  the  entry  of  coal  into  Holland  was  to  bt  considered  free. 

• 
*  Letter  of  a  Britiih  mercliant ;  Miaing  Joanial,  April,  1842. 
t  Parliamentary  Reporta  ofReTenae,  Commerce,  kc. 
t  Official  Retame  or  the  Commerce  orBelgiom,  palilitbed  ia  1840  aad  1841. 
i  PmrliameBtary  Recordt  of  the  United  KiifdoM. 
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In  Amsterdam,  the  price  of  good  coal  from  England  or  from  Belgiam  is 
generally  about  the  same,  viz.,  about  2t35.  per  ton,  and  at  Rotterdam,  25s. 
per  ton.  For  all  purposes,  the  quality  of  the  one  is  equal  to  the  other,  and 
it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  English  cod,  by 
either  party,  would  have  the  effect  of  transferring  the  trade  with  France  and 
Holland  into  the  hands  of  the  Belgians. 

The  imposition  of  the  duty  on  exported  coals  in  England,  in  1842,  smaD 
as  it  was,  had  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  trade  with  Holland,  bat  is 
now  removed. 

By  Treasury  letter,  August  20th,  1843,  Netherland  vessels  are  granted 
the  same  privileges  in  the  exportation  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  to  ports 
not  Netherland,  as  are  granted  to  the  vessels  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden.* 

A  large  portion  of  die  English  coal  exported  into  Holland,  is  for  the  use 
of  the  English  gas  works  at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Haarlem.  Two 
English  companies  have  embarked  a  capital  of  ^00,000  in  establiriiiiig 
the  invention  of  gas  lighting  on  the  continent 

After  the  gas  works,  the  principal  use  for  English  coid  is  for  private 
burning. 

Large  quantities  of  bituminous  coal  are  imported  into  Holland  iiooi 
Belgium,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  All  these 
come  into  direct  competition  with  the  English  coals. 

Prussian  coals  received  in  Amsterdam,  direct  by  the  Rhine, 

1843,  1096  tons, 

1844,  1065    « 

In  Holland,  pit  coal  used  to  be  sold  by  the  hoed. 

Nine  hoeds  are  equivalent  to  5  Newcastle  chaldrons  of  2i  tons  each; 
rather  less  than  the  last  of  Bremen.  One  mudde  or  hectolitre  ^  2.84 
bushels;  30  mudden  =  1  last. 

Feat, — Holland  possesses  no  mines  of  mineral  coal.  As  some  reparation 
for  this  privation,  nature  has  furnished  her  with  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
another  description  of  fuel,  in  the  shape  of  peat ;  a  cheap  and  inestimable 
resource  to  the  poor,  accessible  at  their  own  doors. 

In  a  compressed  state,  peat  approaches' more  closely  in  economical  value 
to  coal,  than  is  usually  supposed.  It  has  been  successfully  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  latter,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  in  iron  works.  For 
the  ordinary  domestic  purposes  of  the  poor,  as  we  have  witnessed  in  Holland, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland  and  England,  the  pungent  quality  of  the  smoke 
forms  the  chief  objection  to  its  use.  This  complaint  obviously  arises  from 
the  imperfect  application  of  the  fuel,  as  formerly  prepared. 

It  has  even  been  found  that  gas,  for  lighting,  can  be  produced  from  it 
As  long  ago  as  1683,  J.  J.  Becher  published  an  account  of  his  having  not 
only  produced  gas  in  England  from  common  coals,  but,  in  Holland,  from 
peat  or  turft 

The  Dutch  have  a  process  of  converting  peat  into  a  kind  of  coke  or  char- 
coil,  by  charring  it  under  a  cover,  to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air.  This 
method,  in  some  respects,  resembles  the  process  of  making  coke  or  charcoal 
by  '*  stifling :"  but  for  domestic  daily  use  the  Dutch  employ  very  simple 
means,  such  as  are  at  every  one's  disposal.  It  is  first  burnt,  and  when  red 
hot,  is  taken  from  the  fire,  put  in  a  close  earthen  vessel  or  copper  pot,  and 
covered  with  a  wet  cloth.  The  air  being  excluded,  the  fire  is  soon  extin- 
guished, and  the  peat,  when  cold,  resembles  charcoal,  except  being  covered 

*  Popc'i  Joonial  of  Trade,  1844,  p.  342.  t  History  of  FomU  Fad,  p.  405. 
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with  white  ashes.  If  properly  charred,  it  burns  with  very  little  smoke,  and 
gives  a  uniforin  and  steady  heat 

This  fuel  is  constantly  used  in  Holland  during  the  winter,  in  the  green- 
houses and  the  numberless  summer  houses  in  that  country,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  exotic  plants  during  the  frosts. 

According  to  Messrs.  Blavier  and  Mick^,  it  requires  166C  pounds  of 
charred  peat  to  produce  the  same  efiect  as  740  pounds  of  charcoal.*  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  Tredgold,  relative  to  the  principles  of  warming  buildings, 
are  conclusive.  He  ascertained  that  the  number  of  pounds  of  fuel  requisite 
to  convert  one  cubic  foot  of  water  into  steam,  is  in  the  following  proportions : 


Of  Newcastle  coal, 

8.40  pounds, 

coke, 

7.70      " 

Of  charcoal. 

10.60      " 

Of  peat. 

30.00      " 

The  charred  peat. 

23.00      « 

In  1837,  the  **  Netherlands  Steam  Navigation  Company"  announced  the 
discovery  that  the  long  turf  or  peat  which  is  so  plentiful  in  the  environs  of 
Drenthe,  has  the  quality  of  heating,  in  a  better  manner  than  the  coal  gene- 
rally used,  the  steam  boilers  of  vessels  and  manufactories.  Such  a  ftct 
seems  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  experiments.t 

In  Ireland,  in  1837,  it  was  announced  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  turf 
was  then  used  as  fuel  on  board  the  steamers  plying  between  Limerick  Glare 
and  Kilrush.  The  Garry-owen  made  the  passage  between  Kilrush  and 
Limerick,  fired  with  turf,  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

We  have  introduced,  under  their  proper  heads,  a  great  many  notes  as  to 
the  application  of  peat,  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Hanover,  Denmark,  the  United 
States,  &c. ;  and  especially  the  recent  employment  of  peat  in  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  iron  making  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  France,  d&c. 

Railroads. — One  principal  line  was  completed  in  1846,  of  53  miles.  The 
cost  was  little  more  than  iTSOOO  per  mile,  of  double  track. 

Province  of  Dutch  Limburg,  ceded  by  Belgium  to  Holland  in  1839. 
The  east  half,  occupying  the  right  bank  or  east  side  of  the  river  Mease, 
including  the  city  of  Maestricht  and  124  communes. 

In  this  ceded  district,  are  several  mines  of  coal  and  some  of  iron.  There 
were,  in  1838, 3o  concessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  definitively  con- 
ceded, and  20  others  provisionally  appropriated ;  in  all  55,  having  57  mines 
in  activity,  and  employing  4275  miners.  These  have  greatly  increased  of 
late.  The  results  of  these  mines  are  incorporated  in  the  official  retoms 
made  to  the  Belgian  government,  in  1842,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.| 

^  Chemiftrj  of  the  Arts,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  96. 

t  MiniDg  Journal,  1837,  Vol.  IV.  p.  6. 

t  Rapport  au  Roi ;  Statittique  de  la  Belgtqae,  Bnixellei,  184S. 
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BEPOBUC  OF  CRACOW. 

Area  490  square  miles ;  popalatioo,  124,300  persona. 

Coal  strata  extend  from  Haltschin  to  Krzesowice. 

The  coal  measares  are  stated  to  repose  upon  a  Uack  marble,  used  m  tbt 
artSy  and  of  the  age  of  the  caiboniferous  limestone  of  England.  Nobchmi 
vegetable  fossils^  common  to  the  coal  measures  elsewhere^  hare  been  id«li- 
fied  by  M.  Posch.* 

Cracow. — Independent  Republic,  formerly  part  of  the  kingdooi  nf  IViImiI 

A  coal  basin  exists  near  Cracovie.  This  coal,  in  great  meaaiire,  wipfiliM 
tfaeplace  of  wood  fuel,  which  has  been  much  neglecied  bj  the  griimi— i 

This  territory  contains  rich  mines  of  mineral  coal.  The  oollierinof 
laworzno  furnished,  in  1831,  upwards  of  128,600  korzecs  of  co«L 

Coal  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities  at  Bendzine,  Redeo,  Nieam, 
d&ct 

Orovicza. — A  coal  basin. 

The  various  coal  basins  which  exist  to  the  west  of  Prague,  the  aoaib-vcit 
of  Breslau,  the  north-west  of  Cracovie,  and  at  Orof  icza,  upon  tbe  fronlicn 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  do  not  apppear  to  be  accompanied  faf  the 
mountain  limestone4 

Amher  is  found  in  a  great  many*places,  in  the  sandy  districts  of  Poland, 
at  a  Tery  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  occurs  mixed  with  cooes  of  tke 
pine  tribe  and  lignites;  indicative  of  its  tertiary  origin.^ 

PFihhL — Most  of  the  larger  forests  belong  to  the  crown,  and  are  felled  m 
portions,  annually,  so  as  to  be  cut]  every  fifty  years.  Mr.  Jacob  states,  that 
the  wood,  cut  in  one  year,  on  the  crown  lands,  produced  ;£48,000  stcriiiig.y 

*  Maaaal  of  Geology,  Do  la  Beche,  p.  431.  t  McCoUoch. 

X  Ballotia  da  la  Soci^U  G^ologique  de  Fraace,  tome  XI.  p.  173. 

i  Ura*i  Dictionary  of  Arta,  kc,  11  Jacob'a  Report  on  the  Afrieoltare  oT  Polaad, 


NORWAY. 


Area,  121,725  Br.  square  miles;  population  in  1833, 1,150,000  persoos. 

Kongsberg. — Anthracite  occurs  in  this  argentiferous  district,  probably  of 
no  great  amount  Anthracite  also  occurs  in  the  numerous  metalliferous 
masses  which  are  inclosed  in  the  gneiss  formation  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

No  bituminous  coal  has  been  found  or  worked  in  Norway ;  bat  Btren^ 
dishf  between  the  North  Cape  and  Spitzbergen,  appears  to  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  coal  formation.  The  coal  is  occasionally  brought  home  from 
thence  by  the  whaling  ships. 

It  was  not  until  some  centuries  later  than  in  Sweden,  that  the  Norwegians 
commenced  to  draw  forth  the  mineral  riches  of  their  soil.  For  a  long  time 
the  Danish  government,  by  a  ridiculous  policy,  sought  to  stifle  this  species 
of  industry.  King  Christian  II.  was  the  first  sovereign  who  commenced  to 
develope  these  resources,  and  sent  for  miners  from  Germany  for  that  purpose.* 

English  coal  is  imported  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  copper  mines  of  Kaa& 
jord  or  Allen.— In  1820,6,370  tons;  1830,4,354;  1831,3,774;  1833, 
4,454;  1834,  3,573;  1835,  5,G02;  1836,  7,165;  1837,  10,378;  1638, 
14,630;  1839,  10,703;  1840,  19,757,  and  in  1841,  15,894  tons. 

A  keel  of  coals  in  Norway  is  equal  to  twenty-one  tons,  English. 

Fossil iferous  transition  formations,  which  constitute  in  Sweden  and  Noi^ 
way  several  large  areas,  superposed  on  the  gneiss,  contain  bitmiiinous 
schists.  Besides  these,  in  the  southern  region,  is  found  a  socGeaaon  of 
beds  which  belong  to  the  coal  formations,  triasic,  liasic,  and  cretaeeou8.t 

Ir&n,  annual  production  in  1842,  107,420  quintals. 

*  Memoire  tar  Im  d^pdu  m^uHif^et  de  la  SwMe  at  da  la  Norv^,  M.  I>aabr6a,  ta  tba 
Annalei  de«  Mines,  tome  IV.  d.  210, 1S43. 
t  Uiiinger  Minarmlogiacbe  Geograpbia  von  Scbwadea. 
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when  vegetation  already  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.*  This  is  also 
the  conclusion  that  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  rendered  very  probable,  with 
relation  to  the  gneiss  of  the  Vosges,  and  to  that  of  other  locaIities.t 

Scania. — Bituminous  coal,  probably  belonging  to  the  oolitic  group,  is 
worked  at  Helsingberg,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic,  in  the  south  part  of 
this  kingdom.  Similar  coat  mines  are  in  operation  at  Hoganes  and  at  Hoer, 
in  Scania ;  but  they  cannot  compete,  as  regards  price,  with  the  English 
coals,  its  quality  being,  in  fact,  as  might  be  supposed,  very  inferior. 

An  account  of  the  coal-field  of  Hoer  has  been  given  by  M.  A.  Brongniart 
It  is  apparently,  identical  in  age  with  the  oolite  coal-field  of  Yorkshire.  M. 
Brongniart  describes  four  species  of  plants  in  this  formation  which  are 
analogous  to  the  family  of  Cycades,  and  are  accompanied  by  other  fossil 
vegetables,  which  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  regular  and  more  ancient 
coal  Btrata.|  Sweden  possesses  several  mines  of  this  inferior  coal,  but  to  a 
limited  extent,  she  receives  her  supplies  from  England  of  the  better  kind  of 
coal.  The  coal  mines  of  Sweden,  previously  to  Uie  removal  of  the  English 
export  duty,  furnished  more  than  double  the  imported  quantity.^  Od  the 
whole,  the  secondary  formations  of  Sweden  are  remarkably  deficient  in  both 
of  those  valuable  productions,  coal  and  salt. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1843,  the  Swedish  government  entirely  abolished 
the  duty  on  the  importation  of  British  coal,  which  duty  was  previously  four 
shillings  per  ton.  So  far  as  Sweden  is  concerned,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  the  elevation  of  the  British  duty,  in  the  remodelled  tariff  of  1842, 
answered  the  purpose,  as  regards  England  by  raising  the  revenue,  at  the 
expense  of  the  foreign  consumer.  But  this  Enghsh  export  duty  was  re- 
moved in  1845.  The  importation  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity  on 
the  part  of  the  Swedish  government  That  country  is  deficient  in  coal ; 
while  the  forests  have  been  greatly  thinned  and  impoverished  by  the  exclu- 
sive consumption  of  wood,  during  some  centuries,  in  the  smelting  of  iron, 
as  well  as  in  the  shape  of  fuel  for  domestic  purposes;  without  any  precau- 
tions having  been  taken  for  a  renewal  of  the  supply  of  timber,  or  for  the 
re-planting  and  protecting  the  old  forests.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fire- 
wood required  for  the  consumption  of  Stockholm  is  now  brought  from  Fin- 
land. 

Statement  of  Coal  imported  into  Sweden  from  Great  Britcdn.\\ — ^In  1831, 
6,150  tons;  in  1832,  7,702;  in  1833,  8,504;  in  1834,  11,658;  in  1835, 
16,076;  in  1836,  15,689;  in  1837.  13,035;  in  1838,  23,692;  in  1839, 
24,719;  in  1840,  21,532;  and  in  1841,  26,941  tons. 

In  the  French  Commercial  Statistics,  Sweden  and  Norway  are  always 
united  in  one  return. 

Bitumen,  has  been  met  with  in  many  of  the  Swedish  mines.  First,  in  all 
the  localities  of  graphite  and  iinthracite ;  and,  second,  in  some  others,  as  at 
Gra?bcrg  ;  in  the  parish  of  Grangjarde ;  at  Bcspberg;  near  Norberg,  d&c 

From  this  association,  it  appears  very  probable  that  the  bitumen  and  the 
coal  masses  result  from  a  ditttillation  of  combustible  minerals. 

The  bitumen  is  commonly  found  in  drops,  superficially,  or  enclosed  in 
small  spheroidal  cavities,  in  the  centre  of  quartz  or  carbonate  of  Ume ;  firom 

*  Memoir  on  Sweden  and  Norway,  bj  M.  Danbr^,  p.  199. 
t  Explication  de  la  Carte  gi^olof^ique  de  Prance.  Tome  I.  p.  614. 

t  Annales  dec  Science*  Naturelle««  Vol.  IV.  p.  200.    Alao,  Tranaactioni  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  400. 
^  Obaervationt  on  the  proposed  datiet  ob  the  ezportition  ofCotl  from  Great  Britaiiii  184S. 
II  Parliamentary  Recordi. 
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Area  of  the  kingdom,  21|8a6  square  mOes.  Population  ia  1884, 8/)83,r 
265  periODfl. 

English  Coal  imported  into  tke  Baltic^  generoMy. 

In  1834,  lll^m  tons;  1839,  248,369  tons ;  1840,  231,752  tons;  1841, 
8104271  tons. 

In  1847,  there  were  exported  from  England  into  the  Baltic  1241  oargoes 
of  coal,  as  follows: — From  Newcastle,  576;  Sunderland,  179;  Stookton, 
94;  Hartlepool,  134;  other  ports,  258;  total,  1241. 

Denmark  is  supplied  largely  with  coal  from  England. 

Quantity  of  Coal  imported  from  Oreai  Britain  into  Demnark,* 

In  1789,  26,500  tons;  in  1828,  61,392  tons;  in  1831,  62,213  tons;  in 
1832,  62,786  tons;  in  1833,  74,745  tons;  in  1834,  72,186  tons;  in  1835, 
83,409  tons;  in  1836,  86,281  tons;  in  1837,  92^75  tons';  in  1838, 105^ 
109 tons;  in  1S39,  129,005 tons;  in  1840,  126,779 tons;  in  1841,  151,146 
tons;  in  1844,  140,608  tons;  in  1845, 168,158  tons. 

Peat, — ^The  want  of  coal  is  partly  compensated  by  the  abundance  of  turf 
in  various  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

In  the  peat  beds,  **  tourbieres,"  of  Denmark,  which  appear  to  be  derived 
from  ancient  forests  of  fir,  there  are  found,  in  the  clefts  of  the  wood,  a  crys- 
talline matter,  which  at  first  was  supposed  to  be  the  scheererite,  as  found  in 
the  brown  coal  of  St  Gallen  in  Switzerland.  We  know  not  the  name  of 
this  new  substance,  further  than  M.  Forchammer  designates  it  as  a  hydrated 
essence  of  T^rebenthine,  and  adds  that  it  is  found  abundantly  in  other  peat 
bogs,  particularly  in  Holland.t 

Railroads. — Sixty-six  miles  completed  in  1846,  costing  ;f520,000,  or 
about  ir7,880  per  mile. 

ISLAND  OF  BORNHOLM— [Bbloroiiio  to  Dsitmaak.] 

Large  quantities  of  coal  exist  in  this  island.  Geologists  have  not  united 
in  determining  the  age  of  this  formation  :  whether  it  be  of  the  true  carbon- 
iferous period,  or  a  lignite  like  the  Bovey  or  brown  coal  of  a  later  date. 

According  to  Dr.  Beck  of  Copenhagen,  an  eminent  Danish  naturalist,  the 
formation  of  the  Bomholm  coal  deposits  corresponds,  in  mineral  chancier 
and  in  fossil  plants,  with  the  Wealdea  group  in  England.    The  vegetable 

*  ParliamenUiy  Reeofdf.    Pope*f  Joarnal  ofTrad*,  1844,  p.  149. 
t  Anntlef  de«  Mines,  torn.  U.  184S,  p.  413. 
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nmtins  are  ef  idendy  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Ehstings  aands ;  allliooi^ 
in  this  case  the  shells  are  marina* 

We  are  further  informed  that,  hitherto,  the  Bomholm  coal  his  not  been 
IKofitablr  worked.  This  formation,  Dr.  Fitton  coned? et,  in  eonfiriiiBlioo 
of  Dr.  Beck's  opinion,  may  correspond  with  some  part  of  ihe  Weelden 
series;  many  of  the  fouil  plants  being  the  samct 

There  are  also  many  lignites  of  large  size,  embedded  in  peal,  in  tke 


F£ROl^  OR  FAROK  ISLANDS— [Bstovonro  to  Dbskaek.] 

Tlie  gedo^  and  mmeralogy  of  these  islands  have  been  inTe8ti|pled  and 
ably  detailed  in  a  memoir  by  M.  T.  Durooher.    These  looks  eonamt  of 'Ibe 


primitif e  class,  intermixed  with  trap,  porphyry,  euphotides,  dialiuge,  Aw. 
llie  geological  phenomena  chiefly  exhibited  here  consist  of  an  immeDse 
and  Tory  powerful  formation  of  trappean  rocks,  isolated  in  the  middle  of  the 
ooean.  Peat  and  coal  are  abundant  on  some  of  these  Ldanda.  It  is  said 
that  Ihe  gof  ernment  of  Denmark  has  determined  on  ha? inff  the  ooaI-|Hts  in 
the  Faroe  islands  worked  by  couTicts.  The  coal-field  of  Saderoe  is  six 
nUfls  in  length  by  two  in  width.  The  cost  of  transportation  haa»  hitherto, 
ptCfOBled  the  mines  from  being  worked.) 

SUDEBOU  ISLAND. 

This  island  is  remarkable  for  the  beds  of  lignite  which  occur  in  a  sedir 
BMQtaiy  deposit  amidst  argillaceous  strata,  and  appear  to  be  in  saflkient 
abundance  to  be  worked.  This  combustible  possesses  a  vary  brilliant 
aspect ;  a  fracture  conchoidal,  of  a  fine  jet-Uack  colour ;  but  it  is  not  homo* 
geneous,  being  intermixed  with  black  schistose  parts. 

Nevertheless,  judging  by  the  external  appearance  alone,  it  would  be  taken 
for  a  good  coal,  and  might  readily  be  supposed  to  possess  much  value,  if 
the  chemical  analysis  did  not  at  once  contradict  that  impression. 

It  burns  with  difficulty,  and  leaves  much  ashes;  and  the  results  of  the 
examination  show  that  this  combustible  belongs  to  the  class  of  lignites, 
being  represented  by  the  following  composition : — Carbon,  24.50 ;  Volatile 
matters,  37.50;  Ashes,  38.00;  total,  100.§ 

In  a  subsequent  memoir  to  that  from  which  we  have  made  the  foregoing 
extract,  M.  Durocher  furnishes  some  further  details.  The  position  of  the 
lignite  deposit  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  near  Hvalboe.  Here 
are  two  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  [pech-kohl,]  separated  by  a  bed  of  clay. 
Carbonate  of  iron,  in  rognons,  accompany  this  slaty  clay,  and  the  traces  of 
calamites.  According  to  the  report  of  M.  Henckell,  these  lignite  beds 
extend  over  a  length  of  12,000  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  4000  feet. 

ISLE  OF  MYGGENAS. 

Here  is  an  analogous  bed  of  lignite,  but  less  extensive.D 

*  Proceedings  of  Geological  Society  ofLondon,  1835,  Vol.  II.  p.  S17. 
;  t  Dr.  Fitton  on  the  ttrau  below  the  chalk,  P.  330.      .t  Mining  Journal,  Jan.  I,  1848. 
"*  S  Annalea  dea  Minci,  torn.  XIX.  p.  547.    Rechercbei  aur  lea  rochea  et  lea  min^raaz  dea 
lales  F^roiS,  1844. 

H  Notice  G^ologiqoe  aur  lea  lalea  F^ro^.    Annalea  dea  Minea,  1844,  torn.  YI.  p.  467. 


RUSSIAN    EMPIRE 


Area  of  the  Russian  Empire,  including  Poland,  2,041,809  square  miles. 
Population  in  1838,  59,673,260  persons;  exclusive  of  the  armj  and  naf  j, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian, 
and  some  wandering  tribes  of  Circassians  and  others. 

The  entire  area  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  largest  in  the  world,  measurei 
7,725,000  square  miles,  or  one-seventh  of  the  land  on  the  globe. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Money. 

1  Pood,  Pud  or  Poud  =  36  lbs.  1 1  drachms  English.  Sometimes  40 
Russian  pounds  to  1  pood. 

1 10  lbs.  Russia  is  equivalent  to  100  lbs.  English. 

43  Russian  lbs.  =s  1  poud  or  pood  =s  16  kilog.  38  =»  36 lbs.  1  oz.  II  dr. 

56  Pouds  =  1  ton  Eng.  There  is  also  another  of  63  poods  to  the  too; 
and  another  of  50  poods  to  the  ton. 

The  Russian  pound  is  rather  heavier  than  the  avoirdupois  pound. 

1  Chetivert  =  12,800  Eng.  cubic  inches  »  5.952  imperial  Eng.  bushels 
=  209.740  Fr.  litres. 

1  Last  =s  13.8  Quarters. 

The  Moscow  foot  =  13.17  Eng.  inches  =  3.343  Fr.  decimetres. 

1  Russian  Archine,  or  Arsheen,  or  Ell  =  28  Eng.  inches. 

1  Russian  Verst  =  1500  archines  ==  3500  Eng.  feet-B  1167  yards  » 
1,066  Fr.  kilom.  Therefore  a  verst  is  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile  «  5 
furlongs  76  yards  s=  53^  chains. 

150,814  Russian  versts  =  100  Eng.  miles. 

Produce  of  the  Gold  iMines  of  Russia,  [Ouraland  Siberia,]  from  1830  to 
to  1842,  belonging  to  the  Crown  and  to  individuals : 

RoMiaii  Poods.    Eof .  lbs.       Tom.  \\m. 

Mines  belongmg  to  the  Crown,  1830  to  1842,  2,052  ».  73,872  »  32    00 

to  individuals,  4,119  »148,284  —  66  444 


6,171  .222,156  -  96,444 

Money. 

Gold  Ourrfncy.— Ducat  of  1796,         ?229c.  U.  S.  ) 

Gold  Ruble  of  1799,  0.73.1    <<       }  not  in  ciienlation. 
'  Imperial  of  1801,       7.83.6    «<       j 

Demi  Imperial,  3.86.6    "         in  circnlttioii. 

Platina   Coins. — j£i  sterling. 
1  Silver  Copec  a  Ofir.  4c.  at  yl^  put  of  a  silver  rouble  «  3f«  SdL 
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every  kind  existing  in  the  empire,  in  1842 ;  with  a  statement  of  their  annual 
products.  From  this  work  it  appears  that  there  were  coal  mines  and 
quarries  [number  not  giren] — producing  annually  15  millions  of  francs, 
;^G25,000  sterling. 

Subsequently,  by  a  note  inserted  in  the  Russian  Journals  there  have  been 
recently  discovered  [July  18441  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moscow,  in  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  some  coal  beds  of  an  immense  extent,  whose  richness 
will  be  of  a  nature  shortly  to  produce  a  ffreat  influence  upon  the  industrial 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  Russia,  Moscow,  Kalouga,  6&c,  which  are 
the  principal  centres  of  the  fabrication  of  the  tissues  of  cotton,  wool  and  silk. 
At  Tula  are  found  vast  forges,  both  imperial  and  of  private  enterprise ; 
cannon  foundries,  &c,,  which  make  this  locality  the  Birmingham,  and  the 
Sheffield  of  Russia.* 

Iron, — An  estimate  in  the  Russian  State  Gazette  places  the  production 
of  Iron  in  1842,  380,000  tons.  A  subsequent  calculaUon  assigns  for  the 
whole  quantity,  320,000  tons. 

Russian  Si/stem  of  Railroads  projected  in  1846-7. 

They  consist  of  four  principal  lines,  which  amount  to  1600  English 
miles.  These  works  are  urged  forward  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  peasants  and  workmen,  on  the  railway  from  St 
Petersburg  to  Moscow,  50,000  soldiers  were  employed  on  that  work,  in 

1847. 

SOUTHERN  RUSSIA. 

Bessarabia  or  Eastern  Moldavia^  the  most  south-western  Province  of  JRici- 

sia  in  Europe, 

Lignite, — Upon  one  of  the  gulfs  of  the  Danube,  named  Yalpong,  in  the 
lower  part  of  Bessarabia,  50  versts  from  Ismail,  and  opposite  the  town  of 
[Bender  ?]  a  great  deposit  of  lignite  was  discovered  by  M.  Lichfeldt  This 
fossil  wood  may  become  of  great  importance  in  that  part  of  Russia,  now 
entirely  deprived  of  forests.  It  occurs  in  a  tertiary  formation  :  lying  hori- 
zontally between  coarse  sand  and  calcareous  clay.  This  lignite  exists  in 
the  form  of  fossile  masses  of  a  greyish  colour,  but  passing  in  the  lower  por- 
tions, into  a  deep  black.  In  the  upper  parts  are  found  quantities  of  the 
debris  of  wood,  covered  with  bark ;  the  pieces  pressed  upon  one  another, 
and  intermixed  with  the  husks  of  grain.  This  wood  is  thought  to  be  that 
of  the  lime  tree.  It  lies  nearly  horizontal,  as  before  stated,  its  roof  being 
formed  of  the  calcareous  clay.' which  is  filled  with  many  fossil  shells.  In 
the  floor  is  a  thin  seam  of  resinous  clay,  also  containing  shells.t 

Kherson  Province,  on  the  Northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Bituminous  coal  [brown?]  has  been  found  in  abundance,  through  the 
medium  of  Count  Woronzou,  by  M.  llommaire  de  Hell,  a  French  en- 
gineer. 

Crimea, — A  peninsula  of  Southern  Russia  and  in  the  government  of 
Taurida  ;  wood  coal,  in  continuation  of  the  tertiary  range  on  the  north 
flank  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  wood  coal  deposiU  of 
Kherson  and  Bessarabia  on  the  other,  is  very  abundant  here. 

*  DocomcDf  tar  le  comnsrce  •zterimr— Pari*— Dee.  1844.    t  Goraoi  JeniiJil^K^^^i.. 
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Peninsula  of  Taman :  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  sea  of  AzoC 
Li^d  Bitumen,  described  by  M.  Verneuil.* 

GOVERNMENT  OF  EKATERINOSLAF  IN  THE  UKRAIN. 

Donetz  Coal  Field,  at  Bakhmout  on  the  river  Donetz. — Coal  is  worked 
near  the  borders  of  the  Donetz.t  These  coals  are  raised  by  the  imperial 
government,  but  only  at  two  spots.  The  pits  were  first  opened  in  the  last 
century,  by  English  miners,  employed  by  the  Russian  government 

Including  small  and  profitless  seams,  twelve  beds  of  coal  occar  to  the 
east  north-east  of  Bakhmout ;  seven  of  which  are  now  worked;  Hie 
greater  part  of  the  coal  is  of  fair  quality,  and  some  is  very  good,  and  chiefly 
bituminous ;  all  the  best  seams  being  subordinate  to  the  mountain  limeatone. 

The  richest  coal-field  in  this  region,  is  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Aiofl^ 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Donetz  rivers,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  crown 
property.  In  many  places  the  coal  crops  out  on  the  surface.  M.  Him- 
maire  was  offered  the  direction  of  the  works  at  this  place.  He  estimates 
that  the  coal,  which  is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  English,  may  be 
delivered  at  a  port  on  the  Dnieper  or  the  Don  rivers,  at  from  60  to  60 
centimes  the  100  kilogrammes,  or  from  four  to  five  shillings  English  per 
ton.  It  is  believed  that  the  Russian  government  will  allow  this  cmI  to  be 
exported. 

Near  Bakhmout  the  whole  carbonaceous  region  is  overlapped  partially  by 
red  sandstone  with  gypsum,  but  more  generidly  by  cretaceous  and  tertiary 
rock8.|  A  section  of  the  works  at  Lissitchia,  and  at  Balkia,  on  the 
Donetz,  shows  that  in  a  depth  of  nine  hundred  feet,  there  are  twelve  seams 
of  coal,  the  united  thickness  of  which  amounts  to  thirty  feet.^ 

M.  le  Baron  Meyendorf  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
France,  2d  April,  1838,  an  account  of  this  coal-field  from  the  investigatioos 
of  himself  and  M.  Verneuil. 

This  coal  formation  occupies  a  great  zone,  which  extends  from  north- 
west to  south-east.  The  portion  which  was  examined  by  these  gecrfogists, 
was  more  than  sixty  leagues  in  length,  by  a  mean  breadth  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  leagues, — say  8000  square  miles. 

Like  that  of  Belgium,  this  Russian  coal-field  is  immediately  succeeded 
and  partially  overlapped,  by  the  chalk  formation,  except  in  certain  points 
where  the  Lias  formation  is  exhibited. 

In  the  basin  of  Donetz,  in  1838,  were  six  coal  works  in  operation,  seven 
others  had  been  opened  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslaw,  and  nine  in 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

The  coal,  in  general  pyritous,  has  only  been  found  in  a  certain  number 
of  points,  of  sufficient  purity  to  be  employed  in  the  arts.  The  formation 
has  been  greatly  disturbed  by  revolutions  subsequent  to  its  deposit  Never- 
theless there  occurs,  near  Kamenskoy,  a  horizontal  coal  seam  of  4}  feet  in 
thickness.jl 

Mr.  Murchison,  in  1842,  communicated  the  result  of  his  observations  on 
the  coal  region  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  ;  including,  we  presume, 
that  of  Bakhmout  above  noticed.  The  whole  area  is  denominated  the 
Donetz  coal-field.    It  is  said  that  this  formation  extends  one  hundred  and 

^  Bnlletin  de  la  Societe  Geologiqne  de  Fnnce— Afril,  1838. 

t  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  183S. 

t  Mining  Journal,  1842,  p.  131. 

S  Annual  Addreaa  to  the  Geol.  Soc.  London,  1846. 

n  BnUetin  dn  U  ^oc\%\4  Qi^Q\o^<\^^  d^  ftance,  1838,  p.  237. 
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fifty  versts,  equal  to  100  English  miles  in  length.  The  coal  is  from  a  few 
inches  to  se^en  feet  in  thickness.  It  has  been  asserted,  heretofore,  that  the 
beds  were  bituminous  among  the  sandstones  and  shales,  and  anthracitous 
where  the  rocks  were  supposed  to  be  transition  or  grauwacke  [meta- 
morphic  T] 

Mr.  Murchison,  however,  explains  that  in  the  mineral  composition  of 
this  carboniferous  tract  there  is  a  striking  analogy  to  the  condition  of  the 
great  British  coal-field  of  South  Wales ;  for  one  end  of  the  tract  contains 
anthracite,  and  the  other  bituminous  coal,  though  the  strata  are,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  same  age.  In  the  Russian  case,  the  anthracitic  masses 
occupy  the  eastern  end  of  a  tract,  the  major  axis  of  which  bends  from  west 
north-west  to  east  south-east,  and  the  bituminous  coal  is  on  the  west  We 
may  further  name  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  Schuylkill  coal-field  of  Penn- 
sylvania« 

The  Donetz  coal-field  is  often  highly  dislocated,  being  every  where  thrown 
into  broad  and  rapid  undulations ;  and  the  coal  seams  have  various  inclina- 
tions from  20°  to  70^ 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  coal  region,  Messrs.  Murchison  and  Vemeoil 
and  Count  Keyserling  detected  a  band  of  carboniferous  limestone,  which  is 
made  up  of  myriads  of  Fusuiina, — fossil  bodies  resembling  grains  of 
wheat. 

In  that  extensive  region  in  the  south  of  Russia,  usually  known  as  the 
country  of  the  Donetz,  Mr.  Murchison,  (1843)  refers  to  one  district  which 
contains  many  good  seams  of  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite.  M. 
Le  Play,  an  eminent  French  engineer,  selected  by  the  Russian  government, 
has  recently  described  this  country,  and  has  shown  the  prevalence  of  a  large 
amount  of  coal  and  anthracite.  Another  contributor  has  enriched  the 
splendid  work  of  M.  A.  DemidofT,  with  a  set  of  tables,  in  which  are  ex- 
hibited the  chemical  analysis  of  the  coals  from  forty-three  difibrent  places, 
in  the  same  country. 

Mr.  Murchison  and  his  associate  observers  are  entirely  of  opinion  that 
this  coal  series  is  subordinate  to  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone, 
and  consequently,  is  older  than  the  great  English  and  the  other  western 
European  coal-fields. 

•  Mr.  Murchison,  states  further,  that  in  one  section  of  the  Donetz  coal- 
field, at  least  twelve  beds  of  marine  limestone  alternate  in  one  vertical  sec- 
tion, with  thirteen  seams  of  coal.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  alterna- 
tion of  marine  deposits  with  coal  and  its  associated  sandstone  and  shale,  in 
the  mountain  limestone,  or  lower  coal  series,  of  the  north  of  England.  In 
the  south  of  England,  as  in  the  north  of  Russia,  no  coal  occurs  in  the  lower 
or  calcareous  division  of  the  system;  but  in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  aad 
Northumberland,  sandstone  and  shales  are  interpolated,  and  the  mountain 
limestone  is  expanded,  as  on  the  Donetz,  into  a  great  complex  series,  in- 
cluding seams  of  coal.*  The  eight  intercalated  limestone  beds  have  a 
united  thickness  of  fifty  feet;  three  of  these  beds  rest  directly  upon  the 
coal. 

M.  Voskressensky,  of  the  Imperial  University  of  St.  Peteraborg,  has 
analyzed  the  different  sorts  of  coal,  found  in  the  south  of  Russia.  Tlie 
result  of  his  experiments  shows,  that  the  best  Russian  anthracite  which  ii 
to  be  found  in  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  contains  M.S34 
per  cent,  of  carbon ;  and  the  most  inferior,  that  of  Tiflis,  contains  63.649 

•  AnniTtritrj  Addr«M  to  the  G«ol  Soe.,  17tk  Fsbrmary^  IMU 
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per  cent  of  carboo.  According  to  these  views,  the  coal  of  Gromcherskaia 
surpasses  in  quality  the  best  English  and  French  coals ;  the  former  ooo- 
taining  only  84.846,  and  the  latter  91.98  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

By  way  of  comparison,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  best  Americao  •ntlna- 
cite,  as  regards  the  amount  of  carbon,  in  our  table,  is  94.100  per  cent. ;  and 
the  best  Welsh  anthracite  ranges  from  90.0  to  95.7  per  cent,  of  carboo. 
So  that,  in  fact,  anthracite  of  equal  purity  to  that  of  the  Donetz  does  exist 
in  those  other  countries. 

NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  RUSSIA. 

Messrs.  Murchison  and  Verneuil  report  that,  in  these  regions,  ibe  lower 
or  calcareous  part  only  of  the  carboniferous  system  exists.  The  inferior 
beds  consist  of  incoherent  sandstones  and  bituminous  shale,  which  i 
times  contain  thin  beds  of  impure  pyritous  coal,  and  impressions  of  i 
plants  well-known  in  the  coal  measures  of  Great  Britain. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  carboniferous  system  of  Northern  Russia, 
except  through  these  gentlemen.  The  coal  here  is  stated  to  mukrik  Um 
mountain  limestone,  and  to  be  in  a  broken  or  disturbed  condition.  The 
authors  conceive,  that  these  carboniferous  strata  are  of  the  same  geclogieal 
age  as  those  of  the  great  productive  coal*fieId  of  Berwickshire,  which 
equally  underlie  the  mountain  limestone.  The  coal  has  the  lignite  or 
impure  character  of  the  beds  of  coal  in  the  Waldai  Hills. 

*'  Although  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  age  cover  a  great  extent  of  ooantiy 
in  European  Russia,  we  learn  from  the  investigation  of  Sir  R.  Murchison 
and  his  associates,  that  there  are  few  places,  except  in  the  coal-field  of  the 
Donetz  in  the  south,  where  the  coal  seams  are  more  than  a  few  inches  in 
thickness,  and  when  they  are  thicker,  they  are  so  poor  in  quality  aa  to  be 
rarely  worth  working. 

The  great  coal-fields  of  England,  France,  Belgium  and  America,  have  no 
well  marked  equivalents  there ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coal-beds  in  the 
empire  being,  like  those  of  Ireland,  and  the  coal-field  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  included  in  the  lower  members  of  the  system.''* 

Near  Toula,  in  Central  Russia,  to  the  south  of  Moscow,  good  coal  is 
worked.  M.  Strangeways  states,  however,  that  the  quantity  is  so  small,  and 
the  difficulty  of  working  it,  beneath  a  loose  and  half  liquid  bed  of  quick- 
sand, is  so  great,  that  it  seems  unlikely  to  prove  of  much  utility  as  a  coal* 
field. 

Some  late  information  (April,  1844,)  announces  that  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Moscow,  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  empire,  there  have  been 
discovered  some  very  extensive  coal  formations,  which,  it  is  urged,  may 
exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  manufacturing  and  induHrial 
interests  of  Russia.t 

EASTERN  RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

Carboniferous  beds  near  Perm  and  the  western  flanks  of  the  Omrai  moam- 
tains, — In  1842,  Mr.  Murchison  described  this  formation,  to  the  east  of  the 
river  Volga.  He  considered  it  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Zeckstam  of  Ger^ 
many,  and  of  the  magncsian  limestone  of  England.  The  coal  vegeutioo 
of  this  age,  was,  he  observes,  peculiar.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
thin  courses  of  coal  and  lignite.  But  these  fossil  stems  and  leaves  are  also 
bore  very  general  indications  of  the  presence  of  copper  ore^  which  in  the 

*  Anmventr^  Addr^w  of  the  Pret.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Ftbraary^  184$. 
t  Miaiag  }o«rai\|  A^Ti\yt>\^A^ 
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form  of  grey  oside  and  green  carbonate,  is  often  eopioualy  disseminated 
through  the  vegetable  matters,  or  are  arranged  around  the  thicker  branches, 
in  masses,  from  which  it  extends,  in  fine  filaments,  into  the  adjacent  sands 
or  marls. 

This  region,  therefore,  is  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  Donetz  dis- 
trict, in  Southern  Russia,  inasmuch  as  the  coal  is  Inore  recent  than  the 
English  carboniferous  group,  whereas  that  of  Donetz  is  decidedly  older 
than  the  latter  group.* 

Wood  is  chiefly  employed  as  the  fuel  for  making  the  iron,  in  the  province 
of  Perm;  and,  it  has  been  asserted  that  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  charcoal  are  annually  consumed  here,  in  the  process  of 
smeltinff  and  working  iron  and  copper.t 

Mr.  Murchison,  on  examining  the  fossil  plants  of  the  carboniferous 
region  of  Perm,  states  his  conviction,  in  common  with  other  natoralists, 
that  they  are  all  of  intermediate  character  between  those  of  the  carboi^ 
iferous  and  triasic  eras,  and  that  the  epoch  of  the  Zechstein  was  charac- 
terized by  a  flora  peculiar  to  it.  The  author  infers  that  the  Oural  mountains 
constituted  the  d^  land,  on  which  those  plants  grew,  which  were  sobse- 
quently  washed  down  into  the  Permian  deposits,  and  there  became  the 
nuclei  of  the  copper  ores  which  are  arranged  around  them.  The  thin 
layers  of  kupfer^cMeftr  of  Germany  may  be  considered  as  the  miniature 
representative  of  this  great  metalliferous  deposit.} 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  beds  of  vegetable  stems,  encrusted  with 
rich  grey  sulphuret  and  green  carbonate  of  copper,  occtur  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  near  the  base  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
or  Devonian  group,  aifd  in  the  upper  red  shales  of  the  Chemung  series.  We 
have  never  known  the  vegetables  to  occur  without  the  copper,  or  the  copper 
without  the  vegetables,  in  this  geological  position. 

Oural  or  Ural  Mountains. — Coal  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  range, 
in  about  north  latitude  59°,  on  the  Ousva  river,  nine  versts  from  Alexan- 
drousk.  It  is  accompanied  by  rich  argillaceotis  ironstone,  which  is  manu- 
factured at  the  latter  place.  Springs  of  naphtha,  here  frequently  considered 
a  sign  of  the  vicinity  of  coal,  abound  in  this  region.^ 

Lignites,  with  amber,  occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  these  mountains ;  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Humboldt,  are  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  auriferous 
deposits,  mingled  with  the  bones  of  fossil  elephants  in  the  same  region. 

Gold, — Al&ough  somewhat  out  of  place  here,  we  will  state,  that,  in  1846, 
there  were  received  at  the  mint  from  Siberia  and  the  Ural,  no  less  than 
1,722  poods,  29  lbs.;  the  value  of  which  was  £4,000,000  sterling:  whereas 
in  1829,  only  315  poods  were  collected,  of  the  precious  metal. 

In  the  year  1845,  the  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  Russia,  was 
of  the  value  of  750,000,000  francs,»i:30,300,000  sterling. 

Of  silver,      407,000,000      **     -.£16,438,000       " 


1157,000,000  46,738,000->8226,210,000  U.  S.  ' 

NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  PARTS  OF  RUSSIA,  TOWARDS  THE  WHITE  SEA. 

Carboniferous  System, — Observed  by  Murchison  and  others  1840,  and 
described  in  1842.     So  far  as  has  been  at  present  discovered,  he  sutes  that 

*  Marcbi«on*t  Addrett,  1S43.  t  Serirenor't  History  of  Um  Iron  Trtdt,  note,  p.  6S. 

X  Proceedingt  of  the  Geolovicftl  Society  of  London,  Vol.  III.  p.  751. 
i  Trintactiont  of  Geological  Society  of  London,  1823. 


KUSSUH  EMPtRB- 

Bwrniilft  of  bimminon«  c«iil  ure  estremely  thin,  tmpnf^,  and  pyritous.  B^d* 
'«dd4>ccur  in  ihc  Waldai  hillSj  lo  Ihe  north-^asi  of  Si.  Pcter^burj^.  De- 
*"  of  Uiiaage  appear  from  thence,  southward,  nn far  ai  Kaluga,  below  Mo»- 
__„,  They  were  examined  by  Murchieon,  who  reported  ihai  the  ooal  had  the 
nme  lignite  or  impurp  chnmcter  as  thai  of  the  Waldat  hilla.  This  coal  is 
eonajdered  to  be  of  tHc  aamc  geological  age  at  that  of  Ihc  great  productire 
coat-field  of  Berwickshire,  which  equally  underliea  the  mountain  limestone. 
The  region  we  are  describing  is  designated  as  the  "  Moscow  basin." 

GOVERKMENT  OF  ARCHANGEL— BORDERS  OF  THE  WHITE  SEA. 

Feat  mnd  M^ignite. — To  the  west  of  Archangel,  or  Arkhangelesk,  in 
following  one  of  the  mouths  of  ihe  Dwina,  called  Niknl ski,  or  from  Sion- 
xem^kaid  as  far  as  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  left  bank  of  ihe  rircr 
exhibits  a  lied  of  peat,  seven  or  eight  feet  thick,  which  appears  to  be  fery 
ancient.  Thia  bed  contains,  towards  its  centre,  a  great  number  of  stump 
and  trunks  of  trees;  some  of  whicli  are  still  standing  or  rooted,  but  broken 
off  within  three  or  four  feel  of  the  root,  apparently  the  effect  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  of  the  Dwina,  which  in  times  of  old  has  cut  off  a  great  area  of 
wDodi  Tins  peat  rests  upon  an  argillaceous  sand,  on  which  the  trees  ia 
qsMM/On  grew.  It  contains  much  iron  pyrites,  which,  by  its  decompositioft, 
renders  ferruginous  the  waters  of  nearly  alt  the  rivers  of  the  country ;  efeo 
the  Dwina^  notwithstanding  its  great  sixc.* 

Brmm  CquI — In  the  district  of  Yarensk,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vim, 
about  north  latitude  62"^,  and  700  ?ersls  from  the  town  of  Vologda,  occurs 
It  black  hi  tu  mi  nous  slate,  called  by  the  Russian  s,  Domanitej  which  resem* 
bles  the  Kimmeridge  coal  of  England. 

PtQi, — FoUowing  the  whole  southern  shore  of  the  While  Sea,  and  the 
iicfthern  part  of  the  government  of  Archangel,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Ural 
mountain  a  J  peat  occurs  along  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  in  marshy  positions. 
We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  thia  substance  is  applied  for  the  purposes 
of  domestic  fuel ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  here,  that  these  turbaries 
lit?e  long  been  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  bones  of  mammoths  and 
rhinoceroses  which  they  contain.  According  to  M.  Eugene  Robert,  the 
l^ter  part  of  the  tusks  of  elephants,  are  buried  vertically,  or  more  or  less 
obliqiielj,  but  never  horizontally,  in  the  peat  or  marl.  They  are  sometiines 
seen  projecting,  by  the  smaller  end,  out  of  the  ground.  Thej  are  accom- 
panied bj  large  trunks  of  trees,  having  still  all  their  branches.  These  bones 
beeoroe  more  and  more  abundant,  as  we  approach  the  Ural :  and  are  most 
numerous  in  the  river  Carra  or  Kara,  which  empties  into  the  sea  of  that 
name,  and  separates  Russia  in  Europe  from  Russia  in  Asia. 

Sometimes  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Brida,  and  the  Wytchegda 
rivers,  femurs  of  mammoths,  sunk  vertically,  and  are  then  easily  mistaken 
for  old  stumps  of  trees;  their  projecting  extremities  being  broken  and 
stained  dark.  The  Samoides  find  them  frequently  in  the  pasturages  of  their 
reindeer;  almost  always  impregnated  witb>  water,  and  also  near  the  shore 
of  rivers,  whose  currents  often  disengage  them  from  their  imbedded  sites. 

*  Balletin  dt  la  Society  G6oIogiqae  de  France,  tome  XI.  p.  318. 


POLAR  SEAS. 


NOVA-ZEMBLA,  IN  THE  ARCTIC  OCEAN,  BELON6ING  TO  RUSSIA. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Baron  de  Mejrendorf,  and  M.  Baer,  ooal  has 
been  discovered  in  this  island.  The  perfect  horizontalitjr  of  all  the  coal 
seams,  is  a  very  remarkable  and  rare  circumstance  in  the  sedimentary  de- 
posits of  this  epoch.* 

Cherie  Island,  north  latitude  74''  30\  longitude  20''  east,  consiats  of  lime- 
stone with  fossil  shells,  sandstone,  and  probably  secondary  trap.  The  sand- 
stone contains  a  horizontal  bed  of  coal,  from  two  four  feet  thick,  and  appa- 
rently others  exist  there. 

SPITZBER6EN. 

In  the  year  1826,  some  sea-horse  fishers,  from  Finmark,  brought  sixty 
tons  of  coal  from  Ice  Sound,  on  the  west  coast  m  north  latitude  aevenly- 
eight  degrees,  to  Hammerfesr  in  Norway.  We  are  informed  by  Captain 
Scoresby,  that  the  coal  is  so  easily  procured,  that  many  of  the  Dutch  fisheiSy 
a  few  years  ago,  were  in  the  habit  of  laying  in  a  stock  of  this  useful  mineral 
for  fuel  on  their  passage  homeward. 

The  coal  of  Spitzbergen,  which  extends  beyond  north  latitude  aeventy- 
nine  degrees,  resembles,  in  some  places,  the  cannel  coal :  in  others  it  is 
brown  coal  or  lignite,  probably  of  tertiary  date.  The  primitive  rocks  near 
South  Cape,  also  at  Stansforeland,  and  at  the  Thousand  Isles,  were  observed 
to  be  covered,  at  a  hundred  feet  elevation  above  the  sea,  with  an  interesting 
deposit  of  shell  clay,  apparently  of  the  tertiary  period.  A  formation,  proba- 
bly of  new  red  sandstone,  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  primitive  rocks  on  the 
north  coast.t 

This  red  sandstone  and  the  coal  frequently  accompanying  it,  seem  to 
resemble  that  which  occurs  in  Greenland  and  west  Baffin's  Bay,  in  the  North 
Georgia  Islands,  in  King  William's  land,  Mellville  Island,  Point  Tumagain, 
Bathurst's  Inlet  and  Coppermine  River,  extending  to  Great  Bear  Lake. 

ICELAND,  BELONGING  TO  DENMARK. 

Wood  coal,  or  the  variety  called  Surturbrand,  has  long  been  known  here. 
It  is  black,  heavy,  and  slightly  carbonized,  burning  with  flame.  This  lignite 
is  superficial,  and  is  found  in  th^  form  of  boards,  as  if  produced  from  the 
trunks  of  trees,  flattened  by  great  pressure.  The  surturbrand  of  Bardes- 
trand  is  found  on  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  and  beneath  strata  of  sand 
and  clay,  alternating  with  peat.  At  Arnafiord  it  is  accompanied  by  shale, 
containing  bones,  &cX 

*  Bulletin  de  It  Society  G^oloffioae  de  Fruie«,  April,  1838,  p.  SOI  tnd  S40;  aod  BaUe- 
tin  of  the  Aeidemj  of  Science  or  St.  Petereborg. 

t  Profenor  Jimeson  on  the  geologicil  ttracture  of  the  Arctic  re|fonf. 
t  McCalloch  on  the  lignitee,  Jonrnal  of  Science  tad  the  Arte,  ISM. 
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XL  Link  of  Beilin  itttMi^  u  the  remit  of  his  tnieroioopieesaniiiwtioo  of 
BoitarbraDd,  that  the  wood  beloDged  to  the  dicotjledoni,  but  not  to  the 
cooifiBnu* 

Aleofbeiil  woodinTafiiyinthemoontainDrapuhlid;  hot  does  not  oeev 
in  aafficient  qoantitj  to  be  worked  to  profil.t 

The  liffnite  of  Iceland  has  been  pronounced  by  M.  Dnracher  to  be  ex- 
actly atnuiar  in  ita  qoality,  and  in  geological  position  to  that  of  the  Fcro6 
UandSy  and  they  aimear  to  haTC  beta  produced  at  the  same  epoeh.f 

Another  kind  of  mineral  wood,  heavier  than  coal,  also  occurs,  which 
bums  without  flame,  and  contains  calcedony,  in  its  transverse  fissures. 

Turf  and  peat  repose  in  beds  on  Ihe  granite  rocks  of  this  island. 

IL  Euine  Robert,  in  a  memoir  on  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  adferte  to 
the  aOioiBsd  wood  in  their  vicinity.  <' It  is  evident,"  he  remarks,  •'that  these 
bss  been  here,  in  former  times,  a  little  wood  of  birch,  which  the  aoeaara- 
lation  of  silica  caused  to  perish;  and  there  are  now  finind  a  great  qoantity 
of  petrified  stems,  which  are  pwActly  reeognisaUe.** 

tlie  most  part  are  entirely  converted  into  a  calcedonous  quarts  leeam 
hUsig  a  group  of  our  trees  passed  into  the  state  of  silez,  such  as  the  wood 
of  agatiaed  palms."^  They  are  partljr  free  from  the  sorfiMe  of  the  soO, 
and  partlv  are  attached  to  the  rock,  which  bean  also  a  multitude  c^impies- 
is  of  maves  of  birch,  that  can  be  readily  referred  to  the  species  Meis, 
I  and  lUBia,  growing  still  on  the  island.  With  these  are  seen  casts  of 
as  of  erteitt  mhi  urri,  a  plant  common  to  all  paru  of  the  islai|4*  This 
-^'—i  ought  not  to  occasion  surprise,Vhen  it  is  known  that  this  last 


plaBt  is  developed  in  Icelsnd  upon  steep  declivities,  and  is  conatantlT  woh 
piegnated  with  water ;  as  is  also  the  pMt  in  the  Turbariis  of  the  Uand, 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  this  locality  M.  Robert  found  Imlite  or 
opal,  incrusting  the  rock,  while  the  interior  of  the  stems  d  birch  passed 
into  the  sute  of  agate. 

*  AbieIm  d«fl  MioM,  1841,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  668.  t  Mtckenne't  IceUDd. 

t  Annalef  dot  Minet,  1841,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  668. 

i  Balletiii  de  Soci^t6  G6ologique  de  France,  tome  XL,  p.  360. 
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AFRICA. 


Egypt  Government  Regulations^  according  to  Dr.  Bowring^s  R^fort, 

400  Drams  make  1  oke,  =r  2^  lbs.  English.  36  Okes  make  1  cantird. 
100  Rottoli.  883  Okes  make  1  ton  of  coal.  217  Okes,  1  canlar  of  coal. 
180  Syrian  okes,  1  cantard,  of  coal.  40  Okes, »  1  cwt.  800  Syrian 
okes,  1  ton. 

American  dollar,  19  piastres.  English  sovereign,  97f  piastres.  1  Piastre 
is  2</.  English,  or  5  cents  American.    40  Paras,  a  1  piastre,  «•  100  piastres 

It  has  been  usual  to  assume  or  suppose  that  no  formation  or  deposit  of 
coal  exists  on  this  continent;  and  it  is  equally  customary  to  take  for  granted 
that  the  assertion  is  well-founded.  How  far  this  assumption  of  the  non- 
existence of  coal  in  Africa  is  sustained  by  actual  facts,  will  appear  even 
from  the  scanty  notes  we  have  acquired. 

Had  equal  facilities  existed,  for  mineralogical  and  geological  researches 
on  the  continent  of  Afric|,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  there  is  great 
probability  it  would  have  been  demonstrated,  long  ago,  that  it  possessed  a 
larger  store  of  mineral  wealth  than  has  generally  been  assigned  to  it 


TROPICAL  AFRICA. 

Major  Harris  states  that  no  quarter  of  the  globe  abounds  to  a  greater 
extent,  in  vegetable  and  mineral  productions,  than  tropical  Africa ;  and  in 
the  populous,  fertile  and  salubrious  portions,  which  lie  immediateJy  north 
of  the  equator,  the  very  highest  capabilities  are  presented  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  and  the  development  of  industry.  Coal  has  already  beoi 
found,  though  at  too  great  a  disunce  inland  to  render  it  of  any  serrios 
without  water  communication ;  but  this  combustible,  doubdess,  exists  in 
positions  sufficiently  favourable  for  the  supply  of  the  steamers  employed  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  Here,  he  adds, "  are  no  deserts;  but  nations 
already  prepared  for  improvement,  and  countries  gifted  by  nature  with  t 
congenial  climate,  and  with  a  boundless  extent  of  virgin  soil ;  whiqre  the 
indigo  and  the  tea  plant  flourish  spontaneously,  and  where  the  growth  of 
the  sugar-cane  and  of  every  other  tropical  production  may  be  cimed  to  an 
unlimited  extent — regions  producing  grain  in  vast  superabundanee,  and 
rich  in  valuable  staples,  cotton,  coffee,  spices,  ivory,  gold-dust,  coal«  peltries 
and  drugs, — all,  in  fact,  that  is  requisite  to  impart  value  and  activity  to 
exchange."* 

*  The  Highlaada  of  Ethiopia,  by  Mijor  Btnio. 


AFRICA. 


KUTGDOM  OF  SHOA.— HIGHLANDS  OF  ETHIOPIA  AND  8 

C&aJt. — A  very  recent  authority,  Major  Sir  W.  Con 
Wfty  entitled  to  credit,  who  resided  eighteen  months 
bead  of  the  British  embassy  to  its  Christian  capital,  Aj 
four  hundred  miles  west  from  the  port  of  Tajura  < 
communicated  the  interesting  fact  of  the  prevalence 
the  world.  This  traveller  states,  that  coal  beds  appe 
whole  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Shoa;  but  that  the  < 
ifae  fossil  is  scarcely  known  or  understood  in  the  coui 

Of  the  useful  mineral  products  which  prevail  here, 
and  coal,  are  the  principal.* 

Subijequently  to  the  publication  of  the  narrative  fi 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  has  appeared  a  report  to  th^ 
from  the  same  officer,  with  reference  to  the  formatioi 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

In  tliis  document  the  author  adverts  to  the  highl; 
the  coal  beds  which  have  been  reported  to  exist  within 
of  the  coast  of  Abyssinia ;  in  a  position  the  most  co 
the  depots,  both  at  Aden  and  Suez. 


NORTHERN  AFRICA 

ALGERIA. 

For  the  supplv  of  this  colony,  France  and  Engla 
email  amount  of  bituminous  coal. 

From  France,  in  1839,    1|590  tons.    From  Engl; 
tons;  in  1845,  20^889  tons. 

The  geological  constitution  of  Algeria  affords  no  < 
coai  formation,  at  least  in  the  cultivated  zone.  Resea 
with  this  object  by  the  French,  and  some  persons  hf 
have  found  certain  indications.  Very  recently,  ho 
geologists,  commissioned  by  the  French  governmen 
of  beds  of  coal  in  more  remote  parts  of  this  colony. 
that  coEil  and  other  mineral  beds  prevail,  more  or  less^ 
Africa* 

Fninre  is  desirous  of  establishmg  Algeria  as  a  mi 

tains  nbundant  iron  ores  of  two  descriptions;  one  resen 

the  other,  that  of  Elba.  Wood  will  be  used  as  the  fuel 

tt  le^  270,000  acres  of  forest  land,  capable  of 

*  The  Hiffhlandt  of  Ethiopia,  by  Major  Ha 
^ia)akH««»tfflL«4«MMi  vm,  1846. 
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Lignites  of  Smendou,  in  the  province  of  Constantine. — In  the  tertiiry 
heds  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers,  on  the  road  to  Doueire,  the  lower  argillaceous 
aeries,  as  elsewhere,  contain  lignites,  beneath  a  stratum  of  shelly  limestone. 
Some  pits  have  been  sunk  in  exploring  these  lignites,  but  they  have  not  exhi- 
bited very  satisfactory  results.     At  Coleah  lignites  occur  in  similar  marls.* 

This  bed,  which  is  extremely  thin,  is  analogous  to  the  lignite  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  and  is,  moreover,  referred  to  the  same 
formation,  at  the  camp  of  Smendou.  Notwithstanding  its  unimportant  size, 
this  lignite  appears  to  be  of  good  quality ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  make 
some  researches  in  this  locality.  The  formation  is  very  limited,  ai^d  has  not 
been  recognized  elsewhere  in  this  neighbourhood.  What  confers  a  greater 
importance  upon  any  deposit  of  combustible  whatsoever,  is,  that  at  Constan* 
tine,  13^  English  miles  to  the  north  of  Smendou,  wood  is  extremely  dear, 
on  account  of  the  clearing  away  of  the  trees  in  the  surrounding  couotry.t 
The  beds  of  the  Smendou  lignites  are  situated  above  19  miles  from  Con- 
stantine,  and  37  miles  from  the  sea.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  limestone  of 
the  tertiary  formation-! 

A  Marseilles  newspaper  published  a  letter  from  Tenes,  in  Algiers,  stating 
that  a  vein  of  coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Oued  Allala, 
about  a  league  from  that  place.  The  upper  part  of  the  seam  b  bad  and  will 
not  bum;  but  the  lower  part  is  asserted  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  An 
application  for  a  concession  of  the  mine  has  been  addressed  to  the  govern- 
ment. If  this  mine  prove  a  good  one,  the  importance  of  its  discovery  can- 
not be  overrated :  for  thus  far  the  want  of  coal  and  wood  has  been  con- 
sidered an  almost  insurmountable  impediment  to  the  utilisation  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Algeria,  especially  of  its  iron  and  copper;  an  object  which 
the  French  government  has  much  at  heart. 

Commenting  on  this  flattering  announcement,  the  Joumai  de$  Traoata 
Publics  observes,  **  It  is  within  our  recollection  that  this  pretended  seam  of 
coal  has  been  discovered  now  three  times.  Authentic  information  enables 
us  to  reduce  these  reports  to  their  just  value.  At  three  kilometres  [nearly 
two  miles]  from  Tenes,  thei4  certainly  does  exist  a  small  seam  of  black  schist, 
which  has  been  excavated  at  different  periods.  This  schist  forms  part  of  a 
slaty  soil,  and  not  a  coal  bed.  It  contains  several  lamins,  a  few  centimetres 
thick,  of  sulphurous  lignite,  of  bad  quality.  This  bed  of  ligneous  schist  has 
neither  power  nor  extent" 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  pretended  coal  is  merely  a  lignite,  and  of 
detestable  quality,  and  is  absolutely  unfit  for  use,  and  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient coal  in  this  colony  to  smelt  the  ores,  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  turned 
to  account. 

MOROCCO. 

The  French  government  has  had  (1847)  several  mining  engineers  ex- 
amining for  coal  and  other  mineral  productions.  As  regards  the  latter,  the 
investigation  has  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful. 

EGYPT. 

As  no  coal  has  been  found  in  this  country,  its  supplies  are  chiefly  from 
England,  and  some  from  the  south  of  France. 

*  BoUetin  ofthe  Geologictl  Societj  ofFriBM,  Vol.  XI.  p.  77.  M.  de  Vcnsaill 
t  Sur  let  Minet  de  PAig^rie,  ptr  M.  Renoo. 
t  CoDte  reoda  det  trmvAui,  Imu  1846. 
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By  a  return  to  Parliament  of  coals  exported  from  the  United  kingdon 
daring  the  year  1642,  it  appears  that  Egypt  received  7,260  tons,  1011 4§,WS 
tons  in  1845.  During  the  discussions  on  the  coal  trade  in  1831,  it  m 
then  remarked  that  Newcastle  coals  were  actually  sold  cheaper  in  Gmd 
Cairo,  than  in  London,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Brazils.  This  ^mkmu^ 
was  owing  to  the  heavy  home  charges  and  duties,  between  the  mines  aid 
the  consumers  in  the  metropolis;  at  that  time  pressing  heavily  opon  the 
English  coal  merchants.    These  are  now,  in  great  measure,  removed. 

At  Suez,  we  have  recently  seen  it  stated  that  the  English  coal,  for  the 
use  of  the  steamers  to  Bombay,  costs  «£4  lOs.&sf  21.80  per  ton. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  George  R.  Gliddon,  Esq.,  late  U.  S.  Coonl, 
at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  with  some  statistics  on  this  subject^  for  which  we  retsni 
our  thanks,  and  subjoin  their  substance  here. 

Profitable  contracts,  between  the  Egyptian  government  and  the  EngliA 
merchants  have  been  made,  from  1835  to  1840,  at  the  rate  of  7  paras  the 
oke,  for  good  English  coal,  landed  and  delivered  to  the  government  atom 
in  Alexandria. 

The  imperial  dollar  was  20  piastres ;  each  piastre  40  paras :  so  that  the 
imperial  dollar  was  800  paras.  This  is  equivalent  to  8  paras  to  one  Ama> 
rican  cent. 

Seven  paras  are  therefore  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  »  0.87c. 

The  oke  is  43  English  ounces,  avoirdupois,  &s  883  okes  to  the  ton  of 
2240  lbs. 

The  cost  to  the  Egyptian  government  at  Alexandria  is  therefore  97.72: 
to  which  the  government,  in  calculating  the  cost  of  coal  per  ton,  for  the 
pasha's  steam  engines,  add  charges,  carriage,  waste,  interest,  d&c.  iLC,  and 
charge  each  steam  engine's  consumption,  in  the  government  accounts^  les 
dollars  per  ton  ;  all  over  Egypt,  uniformly. 

This  is  an  arrangement  as  profitable  to  Mohamed  Ali's  government,  as  it 
is  to  the  merchant  who  contracts  to  supply  English  coal,  landed  at  Alei> 
andria. 

Ten  dollars  in  Egypt  are  two  hundred  piasti^s.  The  English  soverrigs 
is  97}  piastres.  The  cost  of  English  coal  at  Suez,  for  the  steamers  on  the 
Red  sea,  being  «£4  IO5.  is  equivalent  to  f21.05.  Therefore,  the  chaigei 
of  transportation  of  coal  from  Alexandria  to  Suez  is  at  least  912.00  to  the 
British  government,  above  the  910.0U  charged  by  the  Egyptian  government, 
and  913.25  more  than  the  97.72  received  by  the  merchant  of  this,  the 
camel  line  from  the  Nile  to  Suez,  being  9l.87i  for  each  load  of  400  okes 
weight,  is  from  94.14,  to  near  95.00  per  ton.* 

The  annual  amount  of  coal  heretofore  required  at  Suez  for  the  steamers 
is  2700  tons. 

In  1842,  a  direct  trade  commenced  between  Egypt  and  Great  Britain,  as 
relates  to  coals.  A  large  Egyptian  ship,  called  the  Ashereen,  belonging  to 
Mohamed  Ali,  commanded  by  Mahomed  Saad,  one  of  the  Pacha's  naval 
officers,  her  crew  consisting  chiefly  of  Egyptians,  aAer  delivering  at  Fal- 
mouth a  cargo  of  Egyptian  corn,  proceeded  to  Port  Talbot  in  South  Wales, 
to  load  a  cargo  of  **  steam  coal."  This,  it  is  said,  was  only  the  second 
Egyptian  vessel  that  ever  visited  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 

Imports  of  British  Coab  into  Aleximdria, 
According  to  evidence  before  a  committee  on  the  coal  trade  in  1838,  it 

^  0«o.  ^  0\vdd<iu^  Ekv««  1844. 
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is  shown  that  English  coals  were  then  landed  in  Alexandria  at  the  price  of 
£2As.6dsa  f  10.75  per  ton,  on  goTernroent  account.  Since  that  time, 
the  export  dutj  being  taken  off,  the  prices  are  lower.  The  Newcastle 
coals  were  sent  out,  because  thej  were  cheaper  than  the  Welsh  coal,  which 
are  much  better  steam  coals.* 

In  the  year  1842,  7,260  tons;  1843,  13,000  tons;  1844,  23,866  tons; 
and  in  1845,  48,063  tons. 

A  small  quantity  commencing  in  1842,  has  been  imported  from  France. 

English  coal  is  likewise  imported  into  Suez,  via  East  India  ports. 

Recent  search  for  Coal  in  Egypt. 

For  the  last  year,  1844,  Mohammed  Ali  sent  Hikekyan  Bey  [an  Arme- 
nian colonel  of  engineers,  educated  in  England,]  along  the  deserts  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile,  to  search  for  coal.  In  this  undertaking,  although  he 
went  up  as  far  as  Khartoom  on  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Nile, 
Hikekyan  Bey  was  unsuccessful. t  An  English  engineer  has  since  been 
sent  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  make  further  explorations  for  coal  in  Upper 
Egypt. 

A  discovery  has  been  made  in  Upper  Egypt  of  several  mines  or  beds  of 
coal,  in  the  Oasis  of  Ghenne,  on  the  Arabic  side  of  the  Thebald.  Several 
loads  arrived  at  Syoat  in  the  spring  of  1846,  from  the  desert,  on  their  way 
to  the  lower  province,  whither  they  were  sent  for  the  Pasha*s  examination. 
This  coal  is  stated  to  resemble  the  Scotch  coal,  and  the  discovery,  should 
it  prove  as  represented,  will  have  some  influence  on  this  country,  in  her 
relations,  both  commercial  and  political,  with  England. 

It  has  also  been  announced  that  Ay  me  Bey,  an  officer  in  the  Pasha's 
service,  has,  ader  sinking  several  shafts,  and  several  years  perseverance, 
succeeded  in  reaching  coal.  We  await  more  decisive  intelligence  ere  we 
can  credit  the  statements  in  circulation. 

The  geologists  who  were  lately  sent  out  by  the  Egyptian  government  on 
an  exploring  expedition  into  Sinai,  in  search  of  coal  and  other  mineral 
products,  reported  the  non-existence  of  the  former. 

In  Arabia  Petraa,  so  far  as  the  examinations  of  the  same  party  extended, 
there  was  not  seen  the  sliffhtest  indication  of  coal  formations.^ 

Economical  substitute  for  Coal. — In  consequence  of  the  great  price  of 
coal  in  Egypt,  practical  engineers  have  been  led  to  the  substitution  of  the 
refuse  of  cotton  and  cotton  seed, — which  formerly  was  thrown  into  the 
Nile,  as  useless,  instead  of  bituminous  coal.  This  substance,  on  account 
of  the  oil  contained  in  the  seed,  is  now  used  instead  of  coal  for  the  Pacha's 
land  steam  engines  and  locomotives. 

Nubia  coal  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered,  and  specimens  have  been 
exhibited.  The  bed  or  mine  is  said  to  be  situated  on  the  borders  of  Nubia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile.  Some  additional  machinery 
has  been  ordered  from  Europe,  to  enable  the  engineer  to  prosecute  the  in- 
quiry with  greater  effect.^ 

Petrified  Forests  of  the  Egyptian  and  Lybian  Deserts. 

In  the  Suez  desert,  seven  miles  east  by  south  from  Cairo,  is  the  diatriel 
called  the  "  Petrified  Forest,"  which  has  been  described  by  Lieut  Newbold. 

*  Report  of  evidene«  oo  the  Port  ofLondoa  Cotl  trade,  183S,  p.  114. 

t  IntormitioD  farniihed  by  George  R.  Gliddon,  Eeq. 

t  MioiDg  Joarnal,  15Ui  tad  SSd  Nov.  1846.  ^  IMd. 
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It  consists  of  a  sterile,  irregular  plateau,  considerably  aboTO  the  lefel  of  tlie 
Nile,  and  extends  three  and  a  half  miles  southwardly,  and  four  miles  easl- 
wardly.  Many  silioified  trunks  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  mmoog  ndled 
and  angular  fragments  of  dark  grit,  and  pebbles  of  Jasper,  chert,  quarts, 
and  sharp-edged  fragments  of  petrified  wood.  The  largest  trunks  occur  kk 
the  greatest  abundance  on  or  near  dark-coloured  knolls ;  particularly  towardi 
the  south-east  portion  of  the  area,  where  they  lie  like  broken  stems  of  i  &!• 
len  forest,  crossing  each  other  at  various  angles ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
larger  trees  are  directed  towards  the  north-west  Two  of  the  greatest,  mci- 
sured  by  the  author,  were  forty-eight  and  sixty-one  feet  in  length,  and  two 
and  a  half  and  three  feet  in  diameter ;  but  the  lesser  fragments  are  generally 
one  to  three  feet  long,  and  four  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Among  the 
fractured  trunks  which  lay,  broken  transversely,  on  the  sand  hills,  Mr.  New- 
bold  noticed  many  with  their  edges  sharp,  and  in  nice  adaptation,  though 
the  fragments  were  several  feet  apart. 

A  few  specimens  are  embedded,  horizontally,  in  the  sand  and  the  asso- 
ciated conglomerate ;  and  a  still  fewer  occur  in  a  vertical  position,  rising 
from  12  to  20  inches  above  the  surface.  The  author  cleared  the  sand  from 
one  of  these  stumps,  and  ascertained  that  its  lower  part  was  imbedded  in 
the  subjacent  conglomerate ;  yet  it  exhibited  no  traces  of  roots. 

The  trunks,  which  are  rarely  flattened  and  never  invested  with  coaly  mat- 
ter, are  branchless,  and  in  general  knotless ;  though  in  some  ^>eciineos 
could  be  traced  the  places  for  the  insertion  of  branches.  Roots  also  were 
wanting ;  but  among  the  masses  enclosed  in  the  sand,  some  were  found 
which  bore  strong  resemblance  to  the  bulbous  bases  of  palms,  and  others 
which  assimilated  to  the  tortuous  roots  of  exogenous  trees.  Internally  the 
trunks  exhibit  a  concentric  structure,  though  externally  they  resemble  the 
present  palms  of  Egypt  Some  specimens,  examined  by  Mr.  R.  Brown, 
were  decided  to  be  dicotyledonous,  but  not  coniferous ;  yet  one  brought  from 
the  Nubian  desert  is  stated  to  exhibit  that  structure.  Indications  of  a 
jointed  appearance  are  mentioned,  but  Mr.  Newbold  is  of  opinion  that  this 
ealamite  or  reed-like  structure  may  be  due  to  contraction  during  the  pro- 
cess of  silicification.  Instances  of  decay,  at  the  time  the  trunks  were  imbed- 
ded, the  author  also  noticed ;  the  interior  being  partly  filled  with  grit  and 
conglomerate ;  and  he  mentions  cases  in  which  all  ligneous  structure  had 
disappeared.  The  silicified  wood  varies  in  character,  from  a  white  opaque 
crust,  which  crumbles,  when  handled,  to  agate  and  flint ;  and  in  colour  from 
white  to  grey  and  brown. 

No  decided  seed-vessels  or  traces  of  leaves  have  been  found. 

The  following  inferences  are  drawn  by  the  author,  from  the  phenomena, 
presented  by  the  deposit  of  petrified  trees : 

1.  He  is  of  opinion  that  this  part  of  Egypt  has  twice  formed  the  bed  of 
that  ocean,  and  been  twice  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

2.  That  the  fossil  trees  lived  between  these  epochs,  when  they  were  sub- 
merged, or  drifled  into  the  ocean,  and  were  covered  up  by  a  bed  of  rolled 
pebbles  or  sand ;  and  that  they  were  afterwards  raised  to  their  present  posi- 
tion. 

3.  That  the  elevation  of  the  strata  was  effected  gently  and  gradually ;  ts 
their  horizontal  position  is  maintained. 

4.  The  retiring  water  is  supposed  to  have  removed  the  looser  portions  of 
the  once  continuous  strata,  and  to  have  dispersed  them,  with  fragments  of 
the  fossil  trees,  over  the  surface  of  the  Egyptian  and  Lybian  deseru;  con- 
stituting the  preaenl  accumulations  of  gravel  and  saline  aanda. 
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From  the  little  worn  aspect  of  the  trunks,  as  well  as  from  the  angolarity 
and  "  nice  adaptation  "  of  many  of  the  fractured  portions  near  Cairo,  it  is 
inferred,  that,  in  that  locality  at  least,  the  specimens  rest  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  they  were  silicified ;  and  from  the  vertical  position 
of  a  few  of  the  trunks,  that  they  probably  grew  where  they  occur.  But,  until 
the  vertical  stems  are  traced  down  to  roots  fixed  in  a  given  stratum,  or  at 
certain  levels,  marking,  as  in  the  Portland  <<  dirt  bed,"  the  ancient  surface  of 
dry  land,  the  author  hesitates  to  admit  the  hypothesis  that  the  Cairo  lignite 
deposit  is  the  site  of  a  submerged  forest.* 

We  have  made  the  foregoing  copious  extracts,  almost  in  the  original 
words  of  the  writer,  on  account  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  geolc^ 
gical  circumstances,  and,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  locality  itself. 

The  dicotyledonous  structure  of  the  petrified  trees  of  Egypt  are,  in  some 
specimens,  beautifully  preserved.  The  pith,  medullary  rays,  and  circles  of 
growth,  are  well  characterized.t 

MOKATTAM. 

In  the  tertiary  limestone  formation  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
corresponding  with  the  Calcaire  Grossier,  besides  a  multitude  of  well  pre- 
served shells,  there  occur  fossil  stems  of  monocotyledons  and  of  palms.:^ 

WADY  NATRUN,  OR  VALLEY  OF  THE  NATRON  LAKES. 

This  interesting  valley  has  been  described  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  It 
contains  eight  lakes ;  four  of  them  yielding  common  salt  or  muriate  of  soda, 
and  four  which  produce  the  natron  or  carbonate  of  soda.  In  length  it  is 
about  twenty-two  miles,  and  from  two  to  five  and  a  half  miles  broad. 

The  hills  which  separate  Wady  Natrun  from  the  valley  of  Bahr-el-Fargh« 
[empty  river,]  are  covered  with  pieces  of  petrified  wood.  These  agatised 
woods  are  mostly  palm ;  a  knotted  tree,  perhaps  of  a  thorny  kind,  and  a 
pointed  stem,  resembling  a  cane ;  precisely  the  same  as  those  that  are  found 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  on  the  summit  of  the  Mokattam  range 
behind  Cairo.  They  have  probably  been  imbedded,  with  pebbles,  in  a 
friable  layer  of  sandstone,  which  having  been  decomposed,  has  left  these 
heavier  bodies  upon  the  surface  of  the  stratum  next  beneath  it;  while  its 
lighter  particles,  carried  off  by  the  wind,  have  contributed  not  a  litde  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  sand  in  these  districts.^ 
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ISLAND  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

Coai  has  been  frequently  reported  to  exist  in  this  island ;  but  we  are  in 
possession  of  insuflicient  data,  to  enable  us  to  confirm  or  deecribe  it    It 

*  Proceediofft  ofGeolngical  Society  ofLondoD,  Vol.  Ill*  p.  7SI. 

t  Mantell,  Medalt  of  Cremtion,  Vol.  I.  p.  70. 

t  Bulletin  de  la  Society  G^olofiqoe  dt  France,  torn.  XL  p.  67. 

%  Joarnal  of  Royal  GeofraphiGaf  Society  ofLmMioB,  Vol.  XIU.  ISU,  p.  US. 
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proWbly  belongs  to  tlie  carbon iferoui  perbd,  na  tlie  old  red  satidBtone 
ibourtdd;  and  recent  iravetkra  speak  with  decision  a^  to  the  presence  of 
coal  formations.  Tiiere  seems,  therefore,  no  reaM>n  lo  doubt  thai  the  true 
iiaal  formatioari  prevail  in  Madagascar;  i  fact  the  more  inleresLing,  both  in  i 
OomrncrciaJ  and  geologicHJ  ^nse,  since  it  has  so  frequenlJy  been  asserted 
thai  no  coal  exists  in  or  near  the  coniinent  of  Ainoa*  We  now  poasesa 
eridenee  thai  il  does  exist  in  several  exiretne  poinis,^  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Sop^to  Mosambicfiir, — without  mentioning  the  adjacent  Madagascar, — to 
Ab  high  regions  oi  tropical  Atncn^  Bthiopia,  and  Southern  Abyssinia* 

With  the  coal  sirnta  occurs  an  abundance  of  good  iron  ore.  The  work- 
ing  of  iron,  next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  is  the  most  important  occupa- 
tion of  the  people.  It  is  collected  in  large  quantities  near  the  surface,  and 
ie  smelted  by  means  of  charcoal,  in  rude  furnaces  of  stone^work,  built  up 
to  tlie  height  of  two  or  Uiree  feet,  without  mortar,  and  thickly  plastered  wiih 
clay  on  the  outside,  Numerous  articles  of  use  are  manuf^clured  from  this 
iron,  hy  the  natives.  The  felling  of  the  timber  employs  about  seven  hun- 
dred men." 

Thi«  iron  is  ascertained  to  be  meteoric ;  and  the  natives  exhibit  great 
skiU  in  the  conversion  of  it  into  various  implements,  fish-hooks,  spears,  6iC* 
They  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  superior  value  of  their  own  iron  to  that  of 
any  other^  and  aSirm  that  it  emista  in  large  masses,  in  a  pure  and  malleable 
state. 

Professor  Shepard's  tnalysii  of  a  specimen  brought  from  hence  by  Lieut 
Flagg,  showed  that  it  contaiued  96  per  cent  of  iron  and  3.134  of  nickeJ.t 

MOZAMBIQUE, 

If  the  recent  announcement  that  coat  exists  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  be 
correct^  it  is  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  in  geological  and  mineral  statistics^ 
*'  At  Vilimane,  a  place  in  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Mozambique,  a  sliort 
disilance  to  the  aouth  of  that  town,  a  discovery,  it  is  staled^  has  been  made  of 
some  valuable  coal  seams. 

This  is  a  circumstance  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  the  Portuguese,  but 
to  the  British  inhabitants  of  India;  as  it  will  tend  to  insure  a  supply  of  that 
necessary  article,  not  only  to  the  steamers  of  the  Indian  ocean,  but  also  at 
Oden  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Red  Sea.  Specimens  of  it  were  sent  to 
Bombay.":^  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  this  coal,  it  appears  to  occur  on  the 
same  parallel  with  that  which  prevails  in  Madagascar. 
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CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Brown  Cua/.— An  experiment  of  boring,  in  search  of  coal,  took  place 
under  the  government  of  Lord  Macartney,  at  Wynberg,  a  tongue  of  land 

Octobre^°l'844*''~^**^"^*'*^*^  Gaielleer— alio  «« Docament  lor  Ie  Commerce  ezterie«r,» 
t  Proceedingt  Aiwoc.  Amen.  Gcol.  April,  1846.  p.  40. 
I  Moraing  tierald,  Jan.  1841.  ^ 
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projecting  from  the  Table  Mountain.  The  depth  penetrated  was  128  feet, 
consisting  of  clay 9  soapy  rock,  and  brown  and  grey  sandstooe,  including  two 
feet  of  coal. 

A  stratum  of  coal,  found  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  rivulet,  flowing  out  from 
the  Tigtrberg^  (a  hill  that  terminates  the  isthmus  from  the  eastward,)  was 
horizontal,  having  a  super-stratum  of  pipe  clay  and  white  sandstone,  and  a 
substratum  of  indurated  clay.  The  coaly  seam^  from  ten  inches  to  two  feet 
in  thickness,  differed  in  quality  at  various  places—sometimes  it  was  in  large 
ligneous  blocks,  with  visible  traces  of  the  bark,  knots,  and  grain  of  timber. 
In  the  midst  of  these  were  iron  pyrites,  running  in  crooked  veins,  or  lyins 
in  irregular  lumps.  Other  parts  of  the  stratum  consisted  of  laminated  cod 
of  the  nature  of  turf,  burning  with  a  clear  flame,  and  leaving  a  light  white 
ash.  The  more  compact  and  heavy  coal  gave  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  left  t 
slaty  coke  with  an  ochreous  crust. 

A  vein  of  coal  has  recently  been  discovered  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kroot^ 
river^  which  is  accessible  to  small  craft.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  these  seams  belong  to  the  class  of  Brown 
coals,  aud  are  probably  not  older  than  the  tertiary  period. 

PORT  NATAL. 

Coal. — This  country  has  recently  been  annexed  to  the  colony  of  Good 
Hope.  It  includes  the  territory  between  the  Tugula  and  the  Umsinjaati  or 
Buffalo  river;  thereby  securing  the  only  eligible  means  of  communication 
with  the  interior.  What  renders  the  treaty  doubly  valuable  is,  that  the  ceded 
country  is  said  to  abound  in  coal,  which  is  found  exposed  along  the  banks 
of  several  streams  within  that  region.  It  is  probably  a  continuation  of  the 
coal  said  to  abound  in  the  Mozambique,  and  to  extend  over  into  Madagascar. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Bakcwell  is  of  opinion  that  extensive  veins  of  coal  exist  at  about 
600  miles  east  of  Cape  Town.t 

CAPE  DE  VERD  ISLANDS.— [Poetuoal.] 

Petroleum  floats  on  the  waters  which  issue  from  the  volcanic  mountains, 
or  which  lie  at  their  base.  Even  the  sea  is,  at  times,  covered  with  it,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.} 

KERGUELEN^S  LAND,   [Discotcecd  ih  177S.] 

This  solitary  island,  for  the  most  part  of  volcanic  origin,  lying  midway 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  in  longitude  67^  EL,  and 
latitude  48"^  or  49°  S.,  has  been  found  to  contain  mineral  coal.  The  cir- 
cumstance  has  been  reported  upon  by  Captain  McCormick,  R.  N.,  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  April  20th,  1841. 

The  occurrence  of  this  fuel  here  is  of  great  importance,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  situation,  in  aid  of  steam  navigation.  Captain  McCormick 
states  that  the  coal  is  situated  among  igneous  rocks.  If  so,  it  is  probably  in 
the  slate  of  anthracite.     Of  its  geological  age  we  have  no  information. 

There  appear  to  be  two  descriptions  of  mineralized  vegetable  matter  upon 
the  island.  1.  Fossil  wood  or  lignite,  for  the  most  part  highly  silicified, 
and  inclosed  in  basalt.     2.  The  other  substance  is  described  as  genuine 

*  Colonial  SutiiUct  of  the  Briiith  Empire,  Mtrtio,  p.  475. 
t  Mining  Journal,  Augoit  15th,  1846. 
\  Ur0*i  Dictiooarj  of  Arts,  kc. 
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coal ;  cropping  out  in  the  raYines,  and  in  dose  cont 
poipbyrite  and  amygdaloid  greenstone.* 

One  of  the  fossil  trees,  seven  feet  in  circumference 
Roas,  to  England. 

In  the  <'  Tasmian  Journal/'  quoted  by  the  Re?, 
account.  Vol.  1.  p.  27,  by  Dr.  McCormick,  surgeon  oi 
silicified  wood,  found  in  association  with  trap  rocks  i 
apparently  referring  to  the  same  fossils  mentioned  in 

Some  of  the  pieces  of  fossil  wood,  says  Sir  James 
tion  remained  on  the  island  for  two  months,  in  184 
recent,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  them  into  your  ha 
their  fossil  state ;  and  **  it  was  curious,"  he  observes,  "  ( 
from  that  of  charcoal,  lighting  and  burning  freely  whc 
high  a  degree  of  silicification  as  to  scratch  glass.  Oi 
harbour  there  are  two  seams  of  coal,  one  of  which  is 
thick,  and  another,  further  east,  about  thirty  feet  long 

*  Mining  Joaratl,  Vol.  n.  p.  214. 

t  Tasmian  Journal^Van  Diemeo't  Land. 
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TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

Area,  about  437,000  square  Br.  miles;  population,  about  10,000,000 
persons. 

ANATOLIA. 

At  Heraclea,  or  Erekli,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  south  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  formation,  supposed  bj 
Professor  Hitchcock,  from  the  specimens  procured,  and  from  geologicid 
information  obtained,  to  be  "  genuine  bituminous  coal."  It  is  said  to  be 
of  considerable  extent,  and  being  of  excellent  quality,  and,  so  near  to 
Constantinople,  possessing  witbal  many  facilities  for  transportation,  in  ordi> 
nary  cases,  its  value  would  be  exceedingly  great 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  one  hundred  parts.* 

Carbon,  .....  03.40 

Volatile  matter,  ....      31^ 

Earthy  matter,  ....  5^ 

A  company,  called  the  Erecli  Coal  Company,  to  consist  of  Ottoman  sub- 
jects only,  has  been  formed  to  mine  coal ;  but  the  project  remained  for 
some  time  unprofitable.t 

By  accounts  from  Constantinople,  at  the  close  of  1844,  we  were  apprised 
that  these  coal  mines  ha?e  been  put  in  operation,  and  are  said  to  yield  fuel 
equal  to  the  English  coal.| 

Two  thousand  tons  of  this  coal  were  mined  in  1840 ;  the  coal  proved  of 
excellent  quality,  and  likely  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  Turkish  goYern- 
ment.     It  has  been  successfully  used  by  the  steam  ships. 

The  port  of  Pendaradia  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  posaewion  of  the 
Turkish  emperor.  A  coal-field  was  found  here  in  1840.  A  Turkish 
steamer  was  soon  afier  sent  to  examine  the  place,  and  bring  back  roecimens 
of  the  mineral ;  and  she  employed  the  coal  on  the  Toyage  from  Conttinti- 
nople,  for  the  purpose  of  ffeneraiing  steam.  It  is  an  important  diaooTeiy 
for  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.^ 

On  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  coal  was  discoTered,  in  1844,  and  wia 
submitted  to  scientific  examination,  with  favourable  results. 

The  Ottoman  government,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  O.  Dardain,  Diieetor 
of  the  Government  Powder  Works,  has  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Clay, 

*  Profeitor  Hitchcock  in  Trannctiont  of  the  Anocittioii  of  Americaa  6«olofitts  nd 
Ntturalitti,  1843,  Vol.  I.  p.  393. 
t  OctolMr,  1841.  I  MiAiBg  Joaraal,  Sad  N«f«aiktr,  1844. 

%  Miniog  Review,  1840,  p.  66. 
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in  msking  iron  in  Turkey,  according  to  hii  procea  of  redacing  rich 
into  maJloabie  jroiii* 

SYRIA, 

AsphaUum  or  Bitumen  is  in  great  abundance  on  the  shores  of  ihe  Dead 
Sta;  furniAKtrig  the  greaier  part  of  the  aspboUum  of  commerce* 

In  its  black  colour  and  fiaeiure  it  resembles  ordinary  pilch.  Its  average 
density  h  M6.  In  all  oihcr  essentiala  it  appears  to  resemble  the  chapwpote 
of  Cuba. 

That  part  of  Professor  Hitchcock's  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Westeni 
Asiii,  wherein  he  treata  ai  some  length  on  the  bituminous  limestones  and 
aiphallum  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  his  geological  specalalions  induced  by  the 
present  stair  of  scientific  knowledge  as  to  ilie  former  and  existing  condilioo 
of  the  intcfesiing  sea  of  Judea,  is  deserving  of  a  more  extended  notice  tbm 
can  be  given  to  it  here.t 

The  asphalt  of  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  **  Lake  Asphaltiles;*  in  Judea^ 
ia  commercially  known  uuder  the  name  of  Bttumm  Judaicum^  or  Jewnsh 
Pitch* 

The  aneients  employed  bilamen  in  the  construction  of  their  buildings ; 
the  bricks  of  which  the  walli  of  Babylon  were  built,  were,  it  ia  said,  cemented 
irith  hot  bitumen^  which  gave  them  tinuaual  solidity*! 

MOUJfT  LEBANON. 

€hmpmt  Bitumm — Supposed  C&al^Hhet^  are  coal  mines  on  MounI 
Lebanon,  worked  under  the  orders  of  the  Kcha.  Dr.  Bowring,  in  1^8, 
dcj^rihcd  iheir  chamcler  sotnewhat  ynftivourably;  they  being  badly  veotif- 
lated  and  diJicult  of  access.  The  number  of  workmen  then  employed  waa 
one  hundred  and  fourteen,  who  were  jiaid  three  piastres  each,  equal  to  7i 
pence  per  day,  or  15  cents.     They  work  in  two  relays,  day  and  nighU 

The  galleries  enter  the  mouiiEain  horizontally.  The  quantity  of  coal 
extracted  in  1837  was  14^700  cantars  of  217  okes  each,  making  about  four 
thousand  ton 9.^ 

Professor  Hitchcf>ck,  iu  164: J,  furnished  some  analysis  of  this  supposM 
bituminous  coal,  showing  that  it  possesses  an  extraordinary  proportion  of 
Tolatile  matter. 

Carbon,  ....  24.40  per  ceot 

Bitumen  or  ?olatile  matter,  •  -      68.00      " 

£arthy»  incombustible  matter,        -  -  7.60      " 

100.00 
This  excessive  quantity  of  volatile  matter  led  the  Professor  to  hesitate 
admitting  it  among  the  bituminous  coals,  and  rather  to  regard  it  as  a  Tarietj 
of  asphaltom. 

A  specimen  of  true  asphaltum  from  Mount  Hermon,  which  is  a  part  of 
anti-Libanus,  gave  the  following  results : 

Carbon,    .....  14.00  per  cent 

Bitumen  or  volatile  matter,  -  -      72.60       '' 

Earthy  residuum,  -  -  •  13.40       *' 


100.00 


*  Mining  Journal,  Jtnaary,  1844. 

t  lUporti  of  the  meetings  of  the  AMoeiation  of  American  Geologiata  and  NmtarmlisCs, 
Vol.  I.  1843.  t  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  119w 

$  Dr,  Bowring  oa  the  Commeicxai  8tatittict  of  Syria,  1840,  p.  SO. 
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At  all  events,  he  appears  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  deposits 
of  bitumen  can  have  little  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  rocks 
containing  them ;  for  those  are  probably  of  volcanic  origin.  The  character 
of  the  lignites  occurring  in  the  same  series,  at  Brumanah  on  Lebanon,  is 
not  different  from  that  of  common  lignites ;  and  the  accompanying  shales 
are  merely  friable  clay,  impregnated  more  or  less  with  carbon.^ 

The  Syrian  coal  mines  of  jilount  Lebanon  are  from  twenty-six  to  thirty 
miles  eastward  of  Beyrout,  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  2^00  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  traces  of  coal  in  various  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  seams,  on  an  average,  are  three  feet  thick.t  Some  veins  are 
four  and  a  half  feet  thick ;  but  all  appear  to  be  highly  sulphurous.  Smelt- 
ing furnaces  have  been  erected  near  the  coal,  for  working  the  iron  ore  of 
this  neighbourhood,  but  their  returns  are  quite  insigni(icant.| 

Mr.  uliddon,  late  United  States  Consul  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  has  communi- 
cated to  us  some  information  as  to  the  investigation  of  the  Mount  Lebanon 
coal. 

After  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Mohamed  Ali,  in  1831-2-3,  an  English 
mining  engineer,  Mr.  James  Bretell,  came  out  from  Cornwall,  and  exam- 
ined the  coal  regions  of  Mount  Lebanon.  That  gentleman  opened  and 
worked  several  drifts,  &c.,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Orontea.  The 
coal  taken  out  was  sent  to  Egypt  for  trial,  and  each  engineer  was  ordered 
to  try  it  in  his  steam  engine. 

Mr.  Bretell  continued  his  operations  in  Syria,  from  IB33  to  1837 ;  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  Syrian  coal  being  condemned  and  absolutely  rejected 
by  every  engineer  in  Egypt,  the  mines  were  abandoned  by  him,  and  he 
came  to  Egypt,  and  resided  there  until  1840,  when  he  left  the  service  and 
returned  to  England. 

The  complaints  against  the  Syrian  coal  are  as  follows:  The  great  abun- 
dance of  pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  was  found  to  destroy  all  the  iron  with 
which  it  was  brought  into  contact ;  and  several  boilers,  grates,  &c.  were 
ruined.  Finally,  there  was  no  conceivable  purpose  to  which  it  could  be 
appropriated,  save  for  the  limekilns;  but  even  for  that  it  could  not  be 
economically  applied,  because  other  and  far  cheaper  fuel  was  at  band.  Its 
use,  therefore,  was  entirely  abandoned  in  Egypt 

Since  1840,  the  Pacha,  having  lost  all  control  over  Syria,  can  procure  no 
Syrian  coal ;  and  the  Turks  have  abandoned  the  subject ,  because  the  coal 
mines  at  Heraclea,  on  the  Black  Sea,  near  Constantinople,  would  afford  an 
abundant  supply  of  first  rate  bituminous  coal,  if  the  supineness  of  the  Turks 
had  not  led  them  to  refuse  all  European  offers  for  working  those  mines. 

A  box  of  Syrian  coal  was  delivered  by  Mohamed  Ali's  order,  to  Mr. 
Gliddon,  when  he  visited  the  United  States  of  America.  This  coal  was 
tested  by  Professor  Renwick,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  also  by 
several  practical  engineers,  at  the  West  Point  foundry.  It  was  there  con- 
demned, as  unfit  for  any  purpose,  and  Mr.  Gliddon  reported  the  interesting 
fact  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  on  his  return. 

*  R«porU  of  the  meetingt  of  the  AMOci&tion  of  AmericM  Geologifti  md  NttomlittSi 
Vol.  I.  1843.  t  Bfining  Journal,  1837»  p.  87. 

X  McCalloch*!  Dicttontry  ofGeogrmpby,  Vol.  II.  p.  166. 
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CAUCASUS  AND  GEORGIA. 

This  country  originally  belonged  to  Prussia^  but  was  acquired  by  the 
Russians. 

PROVINCES  OF  SHIRVAN  AND  DAGHESTAN. 

Towards  the  east  end  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  in  the  peninsula  of  Abskba- 
ron,  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  an  extensJYe  bituminous  coal  fbroa- 
tioD,  [brown  coal,1  comprehended  in  a  ridge  of  argillaceous  shale,  whkh 
forms  the  bulk  or  the  Province,  and  extends  into  Georgia.  At  the  towa 
and  promontory  of  Bacou,  or  Badku,  on  the  Caspian,  in  this  district,  wells 
of  naphtha,  used  by  the  fire-worshipers,  are  abundant. 

The  inhabitants  of  Badku  ha?e  neither  fuel  nor  lights,  except  what  they 
derive  from  this  substance ;  but  it  yields  much  smoke,  and  a  disagreeable 
smell. 

This  formation  re-appears,  in  the  Isles  of  Naphtha,  on  the  opposite  or  ctil> 
ern  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

"The  quantity  of  naphtha  procured  in  the  plain  to  the  south-east  of  the 
city  of  Baku  or  Badku,  is  enormous.  It  is  drawn  from  wells,  some  of  wbick 
have  been  found  to  yield  from  1000  to  1500  lbs.  a  day.  These  wells,  hi  a 
certain  sense,  are  inexhaustible;  for  they  are  no  sooner  emptied  than  thej 
again  begin  to  fill,  until  the  naphtha  has  attained  its  previous  level." 

East  of  the  naphtha  springs  is  the  fire-temple  of  the  Ghebers.  Here  arise 
strong  jets  of  inflammable  gas,  which  readily  burst  into  flames,  and  iLe 
whole  country  around  is  at  times  lighted  by  these  natural  gas  lights.* 

The  island  of  Wetoy  abounds  also  with  naphtha. 

CRIMEA. 

Naphtha  or  Rock  Oil — Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Circassian  or 
Caucasian  range,  in  the  peninsula  of  Kerch,  at  the  entrance  of  the  sea  of 
Azof,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Taman,  on  the  eastern  side  the  passage,  a 
bituminous  formation  exists,  and  springs  of  naphtha  prevail.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  continuation  of  the  same  bituminous  range  as  that  we  have  described 
above. 


ARABIA. 


We  have  no  tokens  of  coal  in  this  country ;  but  in  the  vast  mountain 
range,  which  skirts  the  Red  Sea,  bitumen  and  petroleum  are  exceedingly 
abundant,  in  strata  wholly  composed  of  oceanic  animal  matter.  It  b  secr^ 
ted  even  in  the  larger  fossil  shells,  in  the  cavities  of  stones,  and  in  the  hol- 
lows of  rocks ;  in  beds  of  the  calcareous  hills ;  and  sometimes  exuding  frooi 
fissures  and  abrupt  declivities,  caused  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate. 

*  McC^lloch)  (roin  Kinneir'i  PenU,  p.  869. 
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BRITISH   ARABIA. 

Aden. — ^The  great  depot  for  coal  for  the  steamers  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  to 
Bombay,  This  is  a  volcanic  country ;  the  coal  is  brought  from  Souikem 
India,    Aden  is  the  seat  of  an  extinct  volcano. 


PERSIA. 


Estimated  area  of  the  Persian  Provinces,  482,130  square  miles,  having  a 
population  of  11,230,000  persons. 

Bitumen,  petroleum,  and  naphtha,  are  found  in  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Tigris  and  Lower  Euphrates;  they  serve  as  cement,  as  pitch  for 
lining  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  and  as  a  substitute  for  oil. 


WESTERN    PERSIA. 

Bitumen  Pits  in  Susiana^  now  Koordistan, — Major  Rawlinson,  in  1836, 
visited  what  he  was  led  to  consider  the  site  of  the  Eretrian  Colony  of  Arde- 
ricca,  examined  by  Herodotus.  The  liquid  bitumen  is  collected,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  the  same  way  as  is  related  by  Ilerudinus,  about  t^i80  years  ago. 
There  are  positively  no  bitumen  or  naphtha  pits  in  all  Susiana,  but  at  this 
place,  and  near  Ram  Hormuz ;  a  fact  which  materially  assists  in  identifying 
the  ancient  site  referred  to.* 

Petroleum  is  particularly  abundant  in  Persia.  "  When  taken  from  the 
pit,  it  is  a  thick  liquid,  resembling  pitch.  The  bottoms  of  most  vessels  that 
navigate  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  are  covered  with  this  pitch»  and  it  it 
also  used  in  lamps,  instead  of  oil,  by  the  natives."t 

Fan  or  Farsistan,  in  Western  Persia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
There  are  some  very  productive  springs  of  naphtha  in  this  province. 

AZERBIJAN  PROVINCE,  OCCUPYING  THE  NORTH-WEST  ANGLE  OF  PEE8IA. 

Coal  is  reported  to  prevail  in  the  mountainous  part  of  this  country ;  pro- 
bably a  continuation  of  that  of  Northern  Persia,  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Of  its  character  and  properties  we  know  little.  Naphtha  is  slated  to  bo 
abundant  and  applied  to  useful  purposes. 

*  JoufTial  of  the  Rojal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  IX.  Part  1. 
t  Kinoeir*t  Peraian  Empire,  p.  39  and  809. 
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AFFGHANISTAN,    EASTERN    PERSIA. 

SrNGDOM  OF  CABOOL  OR  CAUBUL. 

BiiMminous  Co^l  Fhrmalions* — In  the  upper  part  of  the  Boliti  pmas  senim 
of  cmi  wer€  obierv^d,  bj  Major  Saihebjp  kid  bare  by  the  erosion  of  tlie 
water* 

Lkut  Barnes,  in  E833,  described  bituminous  coal,  as  occurring  bigli  u^ 
the  ladies,  to  the  we^tward^  in  the  district  of  Cohal,  and  below  Pes^hiwur 

Uader  the  dirccijon  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes^  co^l  was  found  immediately 
on  the  west  banks,  and  dso  fztrtljer  west  ward ,  of  the  Indies,  from  JCa/a 
Ifagh^  in  no  less  than  twelve  locdities. 

1 1  was  found  close  to  the  townn  of  Shukurdura  and  Muckud,  stretching 
in  the  direction  of  Cohut,  towards  Ghu^ni^  in  Cabool^  along  the  s&it  raii^, 
after  it  has  crowed  the  Indiu,  and  lower  dawn  at  Kaneegfjorunu 

Thn  coai  was  intersected  by  deep  ravines  and  channels  of  torrents,  bf 
wbich  mean*  it  was  eitamined  witiiout  diflicuUy, 

Mr.  J.  Princep,  in  repuriing  to  his  goverunient  on  this  coal  of  the  wesiem 
bank  of  the  Indus,  slated  Ibat  "four  of  the  epecimens  were,  in  feet,  of  ibe 
very  finest  form  of  miuerai  coal;  that  in  which  all  legetable  appeannce  k 
lost"  Of  one  of  the  ipecimens,  a  kind  of  jet,  be  remarked,  that  "  if  footid  in 
iaffieient  quaatitiei,  it  would  not  only  answer  well  as  a  fuel,  but  he  superior 
to  alt  other  coals,  for  |]»e  particular  object  of  getting  up  steam,  from  the  large 
proportion  of  inflaminable  gas  it  disengaged  under  combustion."* 

From  the  bead  of  steam  na?igalion,  on  the  Indus,  at  Kala  Bagh,  the 
Parsec  merchants  communicate,  by  knd  conveyance,  with  Cabnl,  supplying 
ii>e  wants  of  that  city.  It  appears  that  ooal  prevails  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  intervening  space. 

Territories  of  Candahar  and  Seistan. — Coal  exists  here. 

District  of  Cahut. — Coal,  naphtha  and  petroleum. 


KHORASSAN— NORTHERN    PERSIA. 

South  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  Teheran  and  Demavend,  a  coal  for- 
mation was  described,  in  1838,  by  Dr.  Bdl  and  Major  Todd.  In  the  bed 
of  the  river  Dalee  Cha^e  are  upraised  beds  of  ''  altered  shale,  like  coked 
coal.'* 

On  the  north  side  of  the  range  of  Elboorz  mottntains,  a  siinilar  coal  fbr- 
Bntkm  was  strongly  displayed. 

Amhradie  near  Bulkhulum,  a  precipice  nine  hundred  or  a  thooaand  feet 
high,  consists  of  perpendicular  sea  ma  of  coal  and  beds  of  sftDdatoaa,  of 
which  two  materials  the  entire  hill  or  mountain  is  composed. 

^  Sir  Alezaoder  Buraei'  NtitatiTe  of  his  reiidence  at  Cabool,  p.  119. 
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Near  Karoo,  a  few  strata  of  coal  are  Tisible  near  the  top  of  the  precipice; 
showing  the  continuation  of  this  formation,  westward,  along  the  north  flank 
of  the  Eiboorz  range. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  notes  of  these  travellers,  that  the  northern  coal* 
field  was  at  least  ten  miles  wide,  and  sixty  or  eighty  miles  long,  in  an  east 
and  west  direction ;  neither  termination  being  known.  Being  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  trap  region,  the  position  of  the  strata  have  undergone  unusual 
disturbance ;  and  the  coal  itself  has  been  converted  into  a  substance  having 
the  characters  of  anthracite,  but  whether  of  secondary  or  tertiary  origin  is 
not  explained. 

The  Schah  of  Persia  has  lately  granted  to  a  Russian  company,  for  a  cer- 
tain rent,  the  working  of  the  extensive  and  excellent  coal  mines  of  Masen- 
deraz,  discovered  by  Major  WorkobonikofT,  in  1840. 

In  the  *<  Desert  of  Black  Sands,"  bitumen  gives  colour  to  these  sands. 
Petroleum  abounds  in  the  Province  of  Kerman,  towards  the  Persian  GolC 


TARTARY. 


Koondooz. — Beyond  the  northern  side  of  the  lofty  Hindoo-Koosh  granite 
range  of  mountains,  or  western  prolongation  of  the  Himalayan  chain, 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  at  Kobal,  Dr.  Lord  procared  specimens  of 
coal.* 

Coal  has  long  ago  been  well  known  in  many  parts  of  Tartary,  where  its 
use  is  not  only  mentioned  by  Marco-Polo,  but  by  many  early  writer8.f 


THIBET. 

Lignite. — ^Without  being  able  to  designate  the  particolar  loealities,  we 
have  at  present  to  note,  that  lignite  occurs  in  that  vast  and  lofty  secondary 
region,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  primitive  Himalayan  range.|  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  this  deposit  is  of  the  same  geolo|[ical  age  as  thai 
zone  of  lignite  which  occupies  the  southern  plank  of  the  Himalayan  ranfe  , 
and  which  stretches  from  China  far  into  Europe. 


JAPAN. 

Much  ooal  is  wroaghl :  we  are  withont  details. 


*  Ntrrttife  of  Sir  Aleimder  BaniM,  p.  113. 
t  MraiBf  Jovnal,  Vol.  Xll.  p.  6S. 
%  ijiatio  lltssanlws,  V^i.  XVIIL 
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HINDOSTAN. 

Eo.  w].  m.  PopuUtioa. 

Area  of  Paramount  or  British  Sutes,  512^73  63,473,417. 

Tributary  Stotes,  564,610  41,278,090. 

Total,  1,077,483.  124,751^509. 

Weights  referred  to  in  this  Section. 

The  Maund  of  Madras  s  8  ris  =s  40  seers  s  25  lbs. 

The  Bazar  Maund  of  Bengal,  of  40  seers  »  82  lbs.  English,  82  lbs.  IS  dee^ 

The  Maund  of  Calcutta,  84  lbs.  »  26.66  maunds  to  1  ton  of  2240lb& 

The  Factory  Maund  of  Bengal,  74}  lbs.,  74  lbs.  67  dec. 

1   Lac  of  maunds,  683,300  lbs.  »  305tons,  of  coal. 

20,000  maunds  of  coal,  750  tons,  nearly. 

26|i\At  maunds  [commonltf  calUd^  maunds  in  coal  mcas%tre\  1  ton. 

The  Candy,  of  24  maunds  of  Madras  »  500  lbs. 

The  Madras  Garee,  for  grain  as  12.8  mds. 

Measures  at  Bengal^  fyc. 

Three  Jows  or  barley  corns  s  1  Finger ;  4  Fingers,  1  Hand  ;  3  Hands, 
1  Span; 2  Spans,  1  Cubit;  4  Cubits,  1  Fathom. 

1  Cubit,  194  inches,*  being  the  mean  measurement  at  24  difiereni' parts 
of  India. 

1  Coss,  1  mile  and  J th,   {  }  J^]^;/   ^"^'^"8'  ^  P^^^*'  ^  ^^^  "  >^ 

1  Coss,  1000  fathoms  of  6  feet  each. 

At  Madras,  1  mauney  =  2400  s(|uare  feet 

The  Cawney  =  24  mauneys  =  1.3223  acre. 

In  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  Aracan,two  kinds  of  cubits  are  used.  TheTendan 
of  18  inches,  and  the  Saundaum,  or  Royal  cubit,  of  22  inches.  The  King't 
cubit  is  only  used  for  measuring  the  crown  lands. 

Money. 

1  Rupee,  I5.  10<f.  English  ss  $0.  44,  United  States  currency. 

1  Sicca  Rupee,  "25. 

1  Lac  of  Rupees  »  100,000  Rupees  =  <£10,000,  sterling. 

1  gold  mohur,<£l  135. 2A</. 

The  1  lb.  Troy  of  etand'ard  gold  [y^th  alloy]  is  coined  into  28.13  Gold 
mohuns  of  India,  32.00  Madras  and  Bombay  mohuns,  46.74  Engluli 
sovereigns. 

1  lb.  Troy  of  standard  silver  [^^^o^^^  alloy]  is  coined  into  32  Companj'i 
Rupees,  66  English  shilhngs,  £6s.  6. 

1  Kilogramme  of  French  standard  silver  [^^jth  alloy^  is  coined  isto 
200  francs. 

*  The  lengUi  of  the  cubit,  practicallj,  id  India,  tlmoet  evenrwbere,  it  det«ffaiia«d  kf  cto 
mean  lenglh  of  &te  dv^eienv  iii«fi''%  %.T«M^\ajMAuxed  from  the  elbow  to  tho  ead  of  iko  mM\% 
Aiigor. 
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100  Sicca  Rupees  are  equ'iTaleot  to  250  franca  at  the  Paris  mint 
100  French  francs  are,  38.673  Sicca  rupees,  deducting  duty. 
100  Napoleons,  or  20  franc  pieces  ^  53.227  Madras  and  Bombay  gold 
rupees.* 

1  Gold  rupee  of  Bombay  ^  t7.09.6,  U.  S.t 

Of  Madras.  $7.11  U.S. 
Pagoda  -I  Star,  tl.79.8.  U.  S. 

Exportaiion  of  British  Coals  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  East  India  Company  contract  for  supplies  of  coal  for  their  steam 
navigation,  delivered  chiefly  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Aden.  It  consists  of 
what  is  termed  «  Welsh  steam  coal,"  semi-bituminous  or  free-burning  anthra- 
cite. The  Llangennech  coel  was  shipped  on  board,  for  the  East  India  con- 
tracts, in  1838,  at  1  Is.  8  $2.67  per  ton,  selected  or  hand-picked. 

In  1847,  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  proposed  to  receive 
contracts  for  25,000  to  30,000  tons  of  hard  splint  coals,  screened,  such  as 
those  of  Glasgow,  Hartlepool,  West  Hartley,  d&c 

The  indigenous  coal  of  India,  although  of  good  quality  for  railway  and 
other  purposes,  is  not  suitable  for  steam  navigation.  Consequently,  the 
company  is  obliged,  until  more  advantageous  deposits  can  l>e  found,  to  con- 
tract for  Britjsh  coal  for  their  steam  packets,  which  run  to  and  from  Sues, 
to  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  and  also  for  their  steam  navy.| 

The  quantities  of  coals  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  all  places  eastward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (except  China  ;^)  chiefly  Hindostan  and  Ceylon, 
—in  the  year  18:30,  4,043  tons:  in  1831,  5,056;  in  1832,  6,473;  in  1840, 
33,053;  in  1841,  63,920;  in  1844,  28,231 ;  and  in  1845,85,689  tons. 

By  the  act  of  1836,  coal  is  admitted  free  of  all  duty,  whether  imported 
in  British  or  foreign  bottoms,  into  any  part  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William, 
in  Bengal. 

Indigenous  coal,  of  the  bituminous  species,  has  already  been  disooTered 
in  more  than  one  hundred  localities  in  Hindostan ;  the  best  being  that  of 
the  Nerbudda  and  Burdwan  districts,  and  the  region  above  Sylhet. 

WESTERN  INDIA,  PROVINCE  OF  CUTCH  OR  KUTCH. 

Oolitic  Coal. — Coal  discovered  long  since  by  Captain  McMurdo,  and 
reported  on  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  in  I8;)3,  appears  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus.     In  1837  its  geological  position  was  described  by  Captain  Grant. 

This  gentleman's  geological  map  shows  that  the  coal  district  extends 
parallel  with  the  coast  line,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  for  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  averages  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  The  fbnmh 
tion  consists  of  sandstone  and  slate  clay,  with  bands  of  iron  ore  and  setms 
of  coal,  which,  so  far  as  proved,  do  not  appear  to  exceed  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness,  each.  At  present,  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  this 
coal  afTord  much  encouragement  for  prosecuting  further  researches,  at  least 
for  some  time  to  come. 

It  consists  of  cubical  masses,  in  no  respect  resembling  lignite:  it  ignites 
quickly,  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame. 

From  the  character  of  the  vegetable  remains,  Captain  Grant  assigns  tlie 
age  of  this  formation  to  that  of  the  oolitic  coal  of  England. 

•  The  Hand  Book  of  India.  1844,  pp.  65-66. 

t  Bicknell'a  **  Gold  Coin  Chart.*' 

I  Mining  JournaJ,  Dec.  39th,  1846. 

^  McCulloch,  Dictioaarj  of  Commerce,  (Mi  {  asd  tabeeqeeat  reterM. 


010  ASIA. 

With  thif  opinion  Colond  SykM  tppean  to  eoiiieide^  in  m  a 
liihed  in  tho  nme  Vol.  Y.  of  the  Geol.  Trans. 

Formflriy  the  gofernment  worked  this  eosl.* 

The  eitstence  of  mineral  coal  in  the  pro? ince  is  of  some  imt 
because  the  country  is  generally  bare  of  wood ;  and  althoagfa«  like  me  Torit- 
shire  coal,  it  is  of  second  rate  character  as  a  eombostiUe,  yet,  under  the 
circumstances^  it  is  not  without  its  comparatife  falue. 

PRfiSIDKNCT  OF  BBNGAL,  EA8TSRN  INDU  OR  CALCUTTA  DlVinOff. 

DiiJrieiefCuiiaekfOmikeeoasiofChrcmtmdfl  'Coal  is  mentioned  here 
by  Mr.  Calder,  and  is  thought  likely  to  be  produetifct 

SOUTH-EASTERN  INDIA. 

At  the  Frendi  setdement  of  PomfieAcrry,  and  other  plaees  in  nrnith  nmi 
era  India,  silicified  wood  abounds  in  red  sandstone.  This  feosil  wood 
exhibits  no  traces  of  worm  borings,  and  occun  in  the  form  of  trees  denuded 
of  their  barks;  some  of  them  being  as  long  as  a  hundred  feet,  and  all  appe- 
lently  owt^erA 

Of  er  this  red  sandstone  occura  fosriliferous  limestone,  apparently  seeon- 
daiy,  accompanied  by  calcareous  wood,  bored  by  teredoj 

SOUTHERN  INDIA. 
3V«MBiC0re.— Indications  of  coal  are  said  to  prerail. 

PROVINCE  OF  PUNJAB,  EAST  SIDE  THE  INDUS. 

At  Jummoo,  anthracite  was  discoYcred  in  1842,  under  the  supervision  of 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  high  up  on  the  Chenub  riYer,  sn  eastern  branch  (^ 
the  Indus.} 

The  coal  formation  on  both  sides  this  river  preserves  about  the  parallel  of 
32^  NQfth  Lat,  and  the  strata  range  about  east  and  west 

PROVINCE  OF  PUNJAB  OR  LAHORE. 

The  Indus  is  navigable,  by  the  enterprising  Parsee  merchants  of  Bombay, 
in  steam  vessels,  as  far  as  Kola  Bagh,  eighty  miles  below  Attock.  At 
three  places  on  the  eastern  bank,  between  Pind  Dadun  Khan  and  Kala 
Bagh,  and  at  other  points  at  distances  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  of  the 
river,  Lieut  Wood  was  fortunate  in  discovering  coa].§  In  these  localities 
the  coal  was  found  under  similar  circumstances,  viz.,  in  deep  dry  water* 
courses,  and  in  the  channels  of  winter  torrents.  || 

In  the  verge  of  the  mountains,  towards  Mundi,  some  mines  of  coal  have 
been  ascertained,  forming,  no  doubt,  a  continuation  of  the  great  coal  region 
which  crosses  the  Indus  into  Cabool. 

Attock. — A  coal-field  occurs  on  the  east  side  of  the  Indus. 

CENTRAL  INDIA,  PROVINCE  OF  ALLAHARAD. 

BundeUchand,  the  Diamond  region  of  Pannah,  east  of  the  Kin  rwer. — 
Capt.  Franklin  states  that  in  all  the  ravines  horizontel  beds  of  black  bUth 

*  Timni.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.  V. 

t  Anatic  ReMarchei,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  11,  18S9. 

X  Mr.  Kaye,  Proceeding!  Geological  Soc.  Lon.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  SOi.' 

%  Sir  Alex.  Bumea'  Reaideoce  at  Cabool,  p.  US,  337. 

II  At  Joal,  Meealee,  and  NammeL 
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minaus  shale  are  obienraUe.  They  readily  flame  when  igoited,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  think  that  coal  was  not  far  distant.  These  beds  appear  to  form 
the  lower  part  of  what  he  considered  the  equivalent  to  the  new  red  sand- 
stone. The  author  had  no  means  at  hand  for  nraotically  determining  this 
question.  This  sandstone  occupies  a  considerable  area  in  central  India,  and 
if  coal  should  be  proved  to  exist  and  be  coextensive  with  it,  such  a  ftct 
would  be  of  great  importance.  Capt.  Franklin  ap^rs  to  view  these  lower 
bituminous  beds  as  of  the  true  coal  formation,  having  four  hundred  feet  or 
more  in  thickness  of  sandstone,  upon  which  the  diamond  mines  are  sunk,  in 
red  ferruginous  grovel  or  conglomerate.* 

The  Nerbudda  Coal  distrid.-^ln  Captain  Coulthard's  geological  map  of 
the  Sagar  or  Saugoor  district,  we  find  notices  of  coal  traces  occurring  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Nermada  river.t 

According  to  Professor  Ansted's  Report  to  the  Indian  government,  in 
1646,  coal  occurs  here  in  three  positions,  at  about  350  miles  from  Bombay ; 
the  most  important  being  that  near  Gurrawarra,  about  midway  between 
Hoosingabad  and  Tubulpore.  This  coal  is  perhaps  the  best  yet  found  in 
India.  It  occurs  in  three  seams,  of  twenty  feet,  forty  feet,  and  twenty-five 
and  a  half  feet,  respectively,  besides  other  beds,  of  which  one  is  four  feet 
thick. 

The  coal-field  exists  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Giurrawarra,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills. 

The  Benar  coal-field,  Nerbudda  district,  promises  to  be  of  great  imporU 
ance.  Near  it  is  also  another  coal  basin,  where,  among  other  k^ds  of  excel- 
lent quality,  is  one  of  twelve  feet  thickness. 

At  Falephur  [Nerbudda]  coal  exists,  but  is  earthy. 
e 

PRESIDENCY  AND  PROVINCE  OF  BENGAL-CALCUTTA  DIVISION. 

Burdwan  or  Damuda  Coal-jield.'^AhoQX  130  ilea  mnorth-west  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  nearly  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  Asiatic  Researches,  for  1833,  contain  a  geological  map  and  descrip- 
tion of  this  region,  by  Mr.  Jones.  It  is  the  most  complete  illustration  we 
possess,  up  to  that  period.  From  this  it  appears  that,  in  1774,  Mr.  Heatley, 
a  political  agent  in  the  district  of  Beerbhoom  or  Burdwan,  forwarded  about 
two  thousand  maunds,  say  164,000  lbs.,  or  73  tons,  to  the  arsenal  at  Cal- 
cutta, from  a  village  called  Aytura,  near  which  the  excavations  are  itill 
visible.    This  cargo  was  not,  at  the  time,  approved  of. 

Afier  these  works  had  been  neglected  for  above  for^  ymv,  the  coal-beds 
of  the  Burdwan  district  were  again  explored,  in  1815,  by  Mr.  Jooea.  Seve- 
ral shafts  were  sunk  under  his  direction  alonff  the  banks  of  the  river  IHmo* 
da.  He  traced  the  coal  measures  for  sixty-five  miles  in  one  direction— its 
breadth  appearing  to  be  about  twenty  miles.  This  formation  is  based  upon 
granite  and  other  primary  rocks,  and  is  traversed  by  a  large  whin-dyke. 
The  coal  strata  also  contain  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Jones's  principal  shaft,  in  1816,  was  eighty-eight  feet  deep,  passing 
through  eight  beds  of  coal — the  largest  being  nine  feet,  and  the  smallest  four 
inches — in  all,  twenty-four  feet  eight  inches  of  coal.  He  considered  the 
coal  to  be  of  good  quality — its  cleanliness  rendering  it  peculiarly  adapted 
for  culinary  purposes.    It  resembled,  somewhat,  the  Sunderland  coal ;  bat 

•  Capt.  FnakliB,  on  tb#  DiaaMul  Bfiaas  of  Piaaa;  Ariatte  Bassawkss.  ▼•!,  XyllL 
t  AuaUc  ReMtrcbet,  Vol.  XYIII. 
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1  upon  the  ptobtble  extttuion  of  thk  ood  fimMlioii 
;  Delta  of  Beonl,  to  join  the  Sjlhet  ooel  mion  ia 
3hina.    He  adduced  no  seoloffieal  eridenee  firaodi 


\  oindeia  and  aahea.    It  waa  oaed  i 
and  ateam-enginea  at  Serampore. 

A  aeeond  eolliery  waa  eauUiahed  in  1898»  when  the  Ba 
conalant  en|dof  ment  fcr  the  Enteipriae  ateamer,  the  fint 
nnde  the  voyage  out  from  England  to  India.    Since  that  i 
bean  a  legnlar  increaae  in  the  d«nand  fcr  thia  coal.* 

Sttoated  aa  the  Bordwan  coal-field  at  preaent  ia^  it  ia  obvioaB  dmt  the 
expenee  of  tranaportation  ia  heafy — being  eatiuiatcd  at  neariy  one  half  of 
the  adiing  price  at  Calcalta*  Hie  Danndarirer^  it  ia  proper  tot  ' 
not  navigable  more  than  ten  weeka  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Jonea  apeculated  I 
entirely  under  the  gieat ' 

Aaaam,  and  even  into  China.  He  addiioed  no  geological  ( 
an  hypotheaia.  The  interval  between  theae  two  pointa  ia  three  hundred  and 
aeventy  milea;  bat,  independently  of  thia,  a  concloaive  objection  ia  faandm 
the  ftct,  that  they  areof  difierent  geological  agea— diat  of  Sylhet  bcuif  now 
known  to  be  tertiary. 

Captam  Herbert  claaaea  the  Bordwan  coal  with  dMee  that  bom  with  aaneh 
flaBM,  hot  do  not  coke— the  refuae  being  a  light  aah.t 

In  the  Ramjang  coUieir  of  thia  diatrict,  aeveral  aeama  have  been  proved; 
bpt  thqr  are  not  nl  fimnd  to  be  workable.!  Eiperimenta,  made  npoo  thb 
coaly  ahow  that  it  ia  by  no  meana  of  the  firat  claaa,  and  that  it  containa  a 
good  deal  of  earthv  imparity.^ 

.  Still,  the  rapid  increaae  in  the  number  of  ateam-enginea  on  land,  and  the 
equally  rapid  extenaion  of  ateam  naTisation,  both  on  the  riven  and  bj  aea, 
have  led  to  a  correapondin|(  demand  m  mineral  fed.  The  fint  ooid  that 
waa  aent  down  and  aubmitted  to  trial,  waa  evidently  an  inferior  aampK 
taken,  aa  uaually  happens,  from  near  the  outcrop.  At  the  preaent  day,  it  is 
in  constant  use  for  factories,  cotton  mills,  flour  mills  and  foundries,  for  the 
mint  in  Calcutta,  and  at  numerous  private  establishments.  Within  three 
years,  prior  to  1840,  250  fire  grates  and  stoves  were  fitted  up  at  Calcutta, 
for  burning  this  coal.|| 

In  1831,  an  English  company  employed  at  their  mines  here  from  two 
thousand  to  three  thousand  natives,  and  three  or  four  hundred  boats  to  con- 
vey the  fuel  to  Calcutta.  It  is  also  exported  to  Singapore,  Penang,  Madras, 
and  Ceylon.  It  is  not  sold  at  the  pit's  mouth,  but  is  delivered  at  about  20 
shillings,  s  99.68,  at  Calcutta.! 

We  have  had  some  valuable  private  notes  respecting  thb  coal,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  are  mislaid.  In  1847  an  important  project  waa  brought  for- 
ward, whereby  the  Burdwan  coal  district  was  intended  to  be  traversed  by 
railrosd  direct  from  Calcutta.  By  this  arrangement  the  bituminous  coal  of 
Burdwan  will  henceforward  be  sold  in  Calcutta  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

Geological  Age  of  the  Burdwan  Coal  Deposit, — In  the  recent  memoir  of 
Count  Strzelecki  on  the  Geology  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieraen's 
Land,^a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  forma- 
tions there  and  those  collected  in  the  Burdwan  coal-field,  and  described  by 
Professor  Royle.  A  remarkable  analogy  of  form  of  some  species,  and  the 
actual  identity  of  others,  was  observed.  At  the  same  time,  an  intereating 
fact  was  established — ^that  there  existed  few,  if  any,  analogous  fortns,  in  the 

*   *  Atiatie  Reiearches,  1833,  Vol.  XVIII.    Articles  by  Metfri.  Jonei,  Calder,  and  VotMy. 
t  Anatic  Rewarchea,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  397.  X  Maitin'i  Colonial  SUtiatica,  p.  283. 

%  KdtBlnirgh  Pluloiophical  Journal,  1832,  p.  347.    U  Mining  Review,  1840,  p.  IttI, 
T  McColloch. 
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species  now  known  in  the  coal-fields  under  consideration^  with  those  of  the 
£uro|>ean  coal  basins.  There  are  here  no  traces  of  the  genera  so  abundant 
in  the  latter,  such  as  Lepidodendran,  SigiUaria,  Stigmaria,  or  Comfkra ; 
and,  consequently,  the  author  was  led  to  infer  that  the  flora  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  was  perfectly  distinct  from  the  northern,  at  the  carboniferoos 
period.*     See  also  New  South  Wales. 

Dr.  Falconer  confirms  these  facts,  as  to  the  unconformabtlity  of  the  coal 
plants  of  the  Burdwan  coal-field  with  those  of  Europe — inasmuch  as  the 
former  contains  neither  dicotyledonous  nor  coniferous  wood.  It  is  pro- 
bable, he  thinks,  that  it  may  be  older  than  any  of  the  English  cotl  forma- 
tions.! 

Chittagong  District,  east  of  Calcutta. — ^We  have  no  other  information 
than  the  general  report  of  the  existence  of  coal  here. 

The  latest  observations  tend  to  point  out  the  continuity,  with  probably 
some  occasional  interruptions,  of  the  Burdwan  district,  westward,  for  350 
miles,  to  Palamow ;  thence  in  a  south-west  direction  for  430  miles  more, 
through  the  district  of  Sohajepore  and  Jubulpore,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hosingabad,  on  the  Nerbudda  river,  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  river. 

From  Burdwan  the  range  extends  northward,  for  150  miles,  to  Rajmahal. 
Throughout  the  extensive  range  thus  indicated,  a  number  of  beds  of  cotl, 
of  variable  thickness  and  value,  have  been  recognized. 

The  Burdwan  district  is  traversed  by  two  riven,  the  Damooda  and  the 
Adjij.  The  coal  is  worked  at  thirteen  localities,  and  comprises  six  small 
seams,  besides  one  of  seven  feet  and  one  of  nine  feet  The  deepest  shaA  is 
190  feet,  and  the  actual  transit  to  Calcutta  is  about  300  miles. 

On  the  Adjii  river  the  coal-field  has  been  worked  in  more  than  one  spot 
It  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Burdwan.  Veins  six  to  thirteen  and  a 
half  feet  thick. 

The  Rqjamahat  coal-field  is  considered  as  the  northern  extension  of  the 
Burdwan  region,  but  has  not  yet  been  worked.  It  approaches  within  abooc 
300  miles  of  the  coal  district  of  the  Garo  hills,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  alluvial  and  tertiary  valley  of  the  Ganges. 

At  Palamow f  which  is  now  thought  to  be  a  westerly  extension  of  the 
Burdwan  district,  coal  has  been  work^  in  four  places.  It  comprises  several 
beds  of  workable  size ;  but  much  of  it  is  stated  to  be  heavy  and  of  inferior 
quality^-being  associated  with  a  good  deal  of  iron,  while  some  of  it  appean 
to  be  anthracite.  The  same  formation  stretches  northward,  nearly  to  the 
Sone  river,  at  about  100  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges,  a  little 
above  Patna. 

To  the  south  of  Palamow,  in  the  district  of  Ramgkur,  and  Provinee  of 
Bahar,  coal  occun  in  the  hilly  region,  and  has  been  obtained  in  two  or  three 
places.  This  coal  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. It  is  either  a  detached  basin,  or  may  possibly  be  a  prolongation  of 
the  carboniferous  formations  of  the  Damuda  or  of  P^amow.  At  present  it 
appeara  that  there  is  very  little  mining  enterprise  existing  among  the  inhab- 
itants. 

At  fifty  miles  westward  of  Palamow,  at  iXmgrowK,  thin  beds  of  coal  are 
found  in  several  places.  Further  to  the  south-west  some  fine  coal  oecnra  at 
Sirgoojah,  but  is  not  used  at  present.  Between  the  Singrowli  coal  and 
Jubbulpore,  excellent  coal  abounds. 

*  Phjtictl  dtfcriptioB  of  New  South  WaIm  aad  Vaa  DimMa'f  Ltad,  by  P.  B»  ds 
•cki.  t  Athsommp  October,  1840. 
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/S^Oiet  Tettiary  Cmi^  JFormo/um.— Thia  has  been  d 
eiit  coal-field,  while  speaking  of  the  Burdwan  < 
adverted  to  by  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Calder,  and  others,  in  1 
1816  to  1829. 

Previous  to  the  first  named  year,  some  operations 
Staik,  in  the  Sylhet  coal,  in  1815,  which  continues 
when  the  experiment  w^p  abandoned.* 

This  coal,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  found  far  su| 
coal  ;  but  certain  local  difficulties  contribute  to  preve 
ased.t  Mr.  Jones  was  under  the  impression  that  t 
that  of  Burdwan,  and  he  conceived  that  the  formatioi 
plain  of  the  Ganges,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  depoa 
the  Sylhet  tertiary  coal  eastward  along  the  Garo  h 
and  into  Manipur.  All  subsequent  investigation  i 
formation  as  a  tertiary  coal,  while  that  of  Burdwa 
ooalf  occupying  a  basin.  The  Sylhet  lignite  has 
part  of  a  continuous  band,  for  certainly  not  less 
parallel  to  the  southern  base  of  the  Himalayan  range 

Oldtr  Coal  I\frmation.— la  1828,  Mr.  Herbert  1 
question,  in  a  northern  direction,  from  Pandua  and  * 
Aamm,  and  communicated  the  deuils  and  a  section 
the  aummit  of  the  Pandua  hills,  northward  to  Sti 
character  of  the  elevated  country  is  that  of  a  coal  rej 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  coal  is  seen  crop] 
in  a  region  abounding  in  iron  furnaces.  Blue  slate, 
feet,  succeeded  by  red  micaceous  slate,  constitutes  I 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of  the  Pandua  hills. 
to  the  Brahmaputra  river,  is  a  primitive  region.  Th 
mentioned,  is  nearly  horizontal;  is  many  hundred  fee 
limestone. 

We  are  led  to  conceive,  therefore,  that  this  eleva 
longs  to  the  true  carboniferous  age,  and  that  it  is  a  o 
measures,  observed  at  several  points,  further  to  the  no 
Wilcox,  which  are  accompanied  by  conglomerates,  8 
taining  salt  springs. 

The  more  recent  details,  collected  by  Professor  A 
this.  He  describes  this  coal  district  as  commencin 
Garo  mountains,  near  the  Brahmaputra  and  on  the  b 
extending  in  a  northeastern  direction  nearly  four 
carboniferous  rocks  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  < 
mencing  near  Jumalpore,  and  extending  through  Up 
This  series  may  probably  correspond  with  the  coal  n 

In  the  same  district,  on  the  south  flank  of  the  ' 
beds  of  coal,  having  a  total  thickness  of  eighty-fife 
This  coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  belongs  to  t 
period.  II   The  most  remarkable  beds  occur  at  Chern 

^  Bombay  Times,  1840. 

'*'  East  India  Magazine. 

t  Asiatic  Reiearchei,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  1 

^  Ibid.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  600. 

\\  iLUMMraa,  OetoUr,  1846. 
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are  sometimei  nearly  thirty  feet  thick.    They  have  been  known  for  more 

than  ten  years,  bat  have  not  been  worked.* 

The  analyiia  of^the  Cberra  Ponjee  coal  is,  Carbon,  41  apeoific  gravity, 

Bitumen,  d&e.  36  1.447 

White  ashes,  23 

100 
The  strata  are  nearly  horizontal.    The  coal  ia  of  the  slaty  kind.t 

BHOTAN. 

The  Ti$ik  rirer,  descending  from  the  Bhotan  mountains,  enters  Northern 
Bengal  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  range  of  Bhotan  hills.  These  hills,  as  em 
through  by  the  Tista,  and  as  described  by  Mr.  Scott,  consist  of  sandstone 
containing  much  mica,  and  in  fact  would  be  correctly  termed  granitic  or 
graniiaid  sandstone^  being  made  op  of  the  detritus  of  qoartz,  feldspar  and 
midi.  In  the  slaty  varieties  of  these  and  some  shaly  day-beds,  are  brown 
coal  and  bituminized  wood. 

Corresponding  strata  are  seen  in  another  pass  of  the  SiiMik  rireri  d»> 
scribed  by  Messrs.  Cdebrooke  and  Scott.| 

NOHTHERN  BENGAL. 

Sub-Himalayan  range— eastern  prolongation  of  the  Sewalik  Hills. 

Tertiary  coal  formation. — On  the  rivers  Tista  or  Teesta,  and  SCibiik, 
which  descend  from  the  Bhotan  mountains  and  traverse  Northern  Bengal, 
Mr.  Scott,  in  1822,  discovered  coal,  in  inclined  sandstones  and  bituminous 
shale.  These  strata  appear  to  form  the  lower  range  of  hills  which  consti- 
tute the  first  steppe  from  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  ascending  towards  the 
mountains  of  Bhotan,  and  towards  the  loAier  granitic  peaks  of  the  Hi- 
roalaya.^ 

N|In  1837,  a  scientific  expedition,  under  Dr.  Wallich,  traversed  this  paral- 
lel, and  observed  coal  seams,  horizontally  reposing  upon  the  sandstone,  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  along  a  space  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles. 
1^  The  strike  or  direction  of  the  stratified  range  is  stated  by  Mr.  Scott  to  be 
north  50°  to  OO*'  east ;  in  which  respect  it  corresponds  with  the  secondary 
carboniferous  range  east  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Even  the  gneiss  is  observed 
to  take  the  same  direction. 

UPPER  OR  NORTRERlf  HINDOTTAK. 

Province  of  Delhi,  above  Hurdwar,  towards  the  Himalayan  roountainSt 
and  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  a  coal-field  has  been  ascertained.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.368. 

r  Carbon,  50.00) 

Analysis,       <  Volatile  matter,         35.40  1 100  parts. 
(^Ferruginous  ashes,     14.60  j 

KINGDOM  OF  NEPAUL— SEWALEK  OR  8IVALIK  HILLS. 

In  the  lowest  range  of  the  mounuins,  westward  from  the  Karda  Valleyy 
about  four  miles  from  the  point  where  the  river  Choura  Pani,  opens  into  tlie 

•  Anited*!  Report. 
t  Mirtin'i  Colonial  SUitiftiei,  p.  967. 

I  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  Mr.  ScoU,  in  Trana.  Geol.  Soe.  of  London,  new  MriM|Tol.I 
p.  13S.  ^  Traaa.  Gool  Soc.  of  LMdon,  Vel.  L  ISil. 
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plains,  are  seen  thin  seams  of  coal,  aJternating  with  indurated  day-beds,  and 
white  micaceous  sandstone.  Lieutenant  Cautlej,  who  mentions  ibe  eii^ 
cumstance,  seems  disposed  to  think  that  they  were  lignite  beds,  bul  he  did 
not  sQCceeid  in  finding  any  fossil  remains  there,  to  determine  the  questioa. 
That  it  is  tertiary,  or  of  the  same  age  as  the  lignites  of  the  Sewalik  Hills, 
there  can  now  be  little  doubt.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  coal  ia  1.340. 
It  breaks  into  rhomboidal  fragments ;  is  sulphurous,  and  leaves  a  red  ash. 

To  this  locality  Lieutenant  Cautley  adds  three  others,  along  the  range  in 
the  passes  entering  from  the  great  plain,  eastward  of  the  Jumna  ri?er.* 

Captain  Herbert  states,  that  the  usual  coal  strata  of  this  range, — which  he 
traced  from  Sylhet  on  the  east  to  Lahore  on  the  west,  being  iweotj-lAee 
degrees  of  longitude,— comprise  micaceous  sandstones,  argillaceous  beds, 
and  conglomerates  derived  from  the  primary  rocks.  In  colour,  this  ooal  is 
of  the  most  perfect  black ;  sometimes  resembling  the  conchoidal  brows 
coal,  ^except  in  colour)  of  Werner ;  sometimes  like  jet,  and  agsis  like 
Cannel  coal.  Of  course,  it  is  bituminous ;  and  so  far  approaches  the  SMMt 
perfect  coal,  that  Captain  Herbert  found  the  proportion  of  volatile  naatlcr  it 
contained  was  no  less  than  fifty-four  per  cent.t 

A  memoir  of  more  recent  date  than  the  foregoing,  by  Captain  Csadcy, 
contains  a  description  of  certain  beds  of  tertiary  lignites,  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  also  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ganges,  ranging 
parallel  with  the  Himalay  mountains,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
This  lignite  when  it  appears  among  beds  of  marl,  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
black  dust ;  leaving,  on  its  removal,  indistinct  vegetable  impressions.  When 
in  sand,  it  is  seen  either  in  long  flattened  masses,  or  in  transverse  sections  of 
trunks  of  trees;  which  show,  by  their  elliptical  form,  effects  of  vertical 
pressure.  Fossil  wood,  apparently  dicotyledonous,  abounds  in  sandstone. 
With  these  are  the  remains  of  tortoises. 

In  1817,  Dr.  Voysey  pronounced  this  to  be  the  brown  coal  of  Werner. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.498. 

The  belt  of  undoubted  tertiary  strata,  highly  inclined,  occurring  next 
above  the  plain  of  Nepaul,  appears  to  contain  lignite  more  resembling  fossil 
trees,  in  irregular  deposits,  than  the  regular  horizontal  coal  seams  which 
occur  more  inland  at  so  much  higher  elevation.  Similar  features  character* 
ize  the  base  and  summits  of  the  Caribari  Hills,  near  Robagiri,  east  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  The  former  contains  simply  tertiary  bituminized  wood ;  the 
latter  abounds  in  regular  coal  seams,  which  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
adjacent  iron  works,  more  than  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  near 
Saruram. 

TERRITORY  OF  ASSAM,  CEDED  TO  THE  BRITISH  BT  THE  BIRMESE. 

iiiiom.— Eastward  of  Rangpoor,  on  the  Brahmaputra  river,  (97^  north 
latitude,  95*^  longitude,)  is  a  range  of  sandstone  in  or  near  which  coal  is 
worked,  and  it  was  reported  by  Lieut  Wilcox,  in  1824,  to  occur  near  Bo^ 
hath.  This  sandstone  region  produces  salt ;  which  led  the  author  to  sup- 
pose it  might  be  the  new  red  sandstone,  like  the  country  bordering  the 
Jumna  river. 

The  same  gentleman  visited  a  bed  of  coal  which  crosses  the  Bori  Dihing 
river  near  where  it  leaves  the  Noa  Dihing,  on  the  same  parallel  east  of  the 
Brahmaputra  river,  and  where  the  jungles  are  full  of  the  odour  of  petroleum. 
Beds  of  white  mud  are  of  frequent  occurrence  through  this  region,  resorted 

*  Aliltic  ReMUch«t,  Vol.  XYl.  p.  390,  in  18S5.  t  Ibid.,  p.  40a. 
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to  greatly  by  cattle  and  wild  beasts  of  all  kinds,  which  eagerly  devour  this 
substance ;  probably  from  its  saline  properties.  Petroleum  floats  on  the 
edges  of  these  mud  springs,  but  it  is  not  put  to  any  use  by  the  Bmgfbs ; 
neither  is  the  coal. 

Similar  phenomena  were  noticed  by  Lieut.  Wilcox  in  ascending  the 
Noa  Dihing,  at  about  96}  degrees  longitude,  and  27  degrees  5iO  minutes 
north  latitude,  showing  the  continuity  of  the  range  to  the  north-east,  and  the 
prevalence  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  formations  in  this  country.* 

Still  higher  up  towards  the  sources  of  the  Dihing,  amidst  similar  geologi- 
cal phenomena,  thin  strata  of  coal,  alternating  wiUi  blue  clay  in  the  sand- 
stone, were  observed  by  the  exploring  party. 

This  great  range  of  carboniferous  sandstones  appears  to  continue  south- 
westwardly  to  the  coal  region  of  the  Pandua  hills,  and  the  Syihet  district; 
there  maintainilig  an  elevation  of  five  to  six  thousand  feet 

In  the  absence  of  more  direct  testimony,  we  are  led  to  the  condusioD 
that  this  is  an  older  series  than  the  decidedly  tertiary  formation  containing 
brown  coal,  at  the  Inue  of  the  Caribari  cliffs,  described  by  Messrs.  Cole- 
brooke  and  Scott,  and  by  them  stated  to  occur  at  not  more  than  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.t 

The  Assam  coal  districts  extend,  according  to  Professor  Ansted's  paper, 
about  350  miles,  chiefly  along  the  south  side  of  the  Brahmaputra. 

In  the  upper  district,  six  coal  seams  are  enumerated,  and  three  in  the 
lower  district.  The  coal  of  the  upper  area  is  associated  with  abundance  of 
clay  iron-stone.  That  of  the  Lower  Assam  is  designated  as  lignite  by 
Lieut.  Vetch. 

About  eighty  miles  above  BiskauUkf  other  beds,  six  feet  thick,  have 
been  worked  for  the  sake  of  trying  the  economic  value  of  the  coal.  The 
commander  of  one  of  the  Assam  Company's  steamers  describes  it  as  the 
best  coal  he  ever  used,  and  far  superior  to  any  in  Calcutta. 

COAL  OF  THE  KOSYA,  COSSYAH,  KASIA,  OR  K08IAH  HILLS. 

Specific  gravity,  1.275.     Remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  ashes. 
Carbon,  60.70 

Volatile  matter,         38.50 
Earthy  impurities,         .80 

tOO.OO| 
At  the  height  of  1,500  feet,  the  first  stage  of  these  mountains,  is  a  bed  of 
tertiary  marine  shells,  of  which  twenty-five  species  were  identified  by  Mr. 
McClelland  with  those  of  the  Paris  basin.     Lignites  occur  on  the  summits 
of  this  system  of  hills.^ 

COALS  ADAPTED  FOR  STEAM  NAVIGATION  IN  HINDOSTAN. 

It  has,  doubtless,  been  perceived  from  the  preceding  detaib,  that  at  pie- 
sent  there  is  no  positive  certainty  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  coals^  of  the 
first  class,  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  steam  navigation  on  these  teas  and 
rivers,  and  situated  so  as  to  be  conveniently  accessible  for  transporlatioii. 

The  employment  of  the  best  description  of  coals,  brought  at  an  < 

^  Asiatic  ReMarcbM,  Vol.  XVI.  ud  XVII. 

t  Geological  Tranaactions,  Vol.  I.  New  Seriea,  ISSS. 

I  Colonial  Sutiatica,  Martis,  p.  SS7. 

i  Bulletio  de  la  Soci^t^  Geologiqae  de  Fraae«,  Toms  XI.  p.  I 


eofC  fipom  Enrope^  «iii  netw  be  generally  edbpled 

reetrieted  to  tbe  porpoees  of  the  go? eminent  elone.    f 

.mgj  gMi  waite  •llendtnt  on  the  trenipoittlioB  of  ooel  to 

pcMnts»  and  a  deprecittion  of  its  quality  by  leduoing  a  portien  ioT  il  to  Ike 

ilate  of  fine  eoal  and  duet 

For  inatance,  it  appean  that  about  fire  thooaand  tone  of  Engliah  ODnl,al 
a  ftnyhtage  ofebont  jS3  per  ton,  are  annually  imported  into  Bombaj.  wlitk 
eoal  la  almoat  eioliiaifely  oaed  by  the  oompai^a  ateamen;  thooi^  it  ii 
jMOf ed  that,  oo  aeoount  of  defectire  arrangeroenta,  acaioely  more  tbas  tno- 
tUrda are  eflbotual  in  raiaingateani.  The aame  remaifc  haa  been  aande  with 
reapect  to  the  English  and  Welsh  ooala  delivered  at  C»alflatta» 


been  generally  a  great  aocnmulation  of  amall  reftaae,  fior  wUoh  ao  nae^ 
nnleas  in  bornuig  lime,  has  been  found. 

The  number  of  steam-enginea  now  in  operation  in  Indii  b  fiir 
than  haa  been  inugined :  and  therefore  the  aop(riy  of  a  auilahle  A 
4if  fuel  is  of  no  alight  importance.  A  atatement  baa  been  poUialied,  in 
whereu  it  ia  ahown,  that  in  the  preaidency  of  Bengal  alone,  in  1846,  then 
were,  in  aetif e  employment,  no  fewer  than  151  ateam-enginea  of 
6000  borae  powa*.    The  first  engine  e? er  set  to  woA  in  thin 
was  no  farther  baok  than  the  year  18W.* 

HfiRBUDDA  mSTBICT,  LOWSB  PROVINCE  OF  GENTEAL  QIPU. 

f  CWil — ^Eiperiments  were  made  in  a  ateamer,  and  die  i 
I  with  good  Sootoh  eoal,  to  the  advantage  o^  the  former.  TUi 
Indian  coal  had  been  brought  upon  camels,  and  consequently  was  mock 
broken.    The  rate  of  steaming  performed  was  upwards  of  ten  miles  an 

honr.t 

BENGAL^BOlfBAT. 

Economical  application  of  the  dust  and  refuse  of  the  Coal  imparted 
from  Europe, — A  contributor  of  a  valuable  summary  of  Indian  intelligence 
in  the  Bombay  Times,  October,  1840,  shows  that  after  numerous  trials  and 
many  failures,  the  use  of  small  waste  coal  was  at  length  successfully  prac- 
tised at  Calcutta. 

The  editor  of  the  Bombay  Times  adds,  *'  It  is  not  generally  known,  that 
out  of  the  whole  of  the  coal  imported  at  Bombay  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
pany's steamers,  at  the  rate  of  about  20  rupees,=<£2  per  ton,  not  more  than 
one  half  ever  reaches  the  furnlce  fire  of  the  engine.  That  portion,  there- 
fore, which  does  so, costs  40  rupees,=s<£4,ss$  19.36  per  ton;  the  other  half 
being  ground  to  dust,  fallen  to  pieces,  or  otherwise  rendered  unserviceable. 
There  is  at  this  moment  in  Bombay,  some  1500  tons  of  coal  dust,  which 
has  cost  the  Company  about  jf  3,000  sterling,  and  is  of  no  earthly  use,  so  far 
as  is  known,  of  which  the  marine  store-keeper  would  be  very  glad  to  be 
relieved."! 

Prepared  Fuel. — The  editor  suggests  the  adaptation  of  this  coal  dust  as 
a  fuel  for  various  useful  purposes,  such  as  the  burning  in  limekilns,  brick- 
kilns, or  tile-works ;  and  saving  the  expensive  firewood  and  other  fuel 
employed  by  the  natives.  A  thousand  or  two  tons  of  coal  dust,  which  was 
probably  the  annual  amount  wasted,  if  properly  prepared,  as  in  the  manner 
of  South  Wales,  of  China,  of  Holland,  and  even  in  Calcutta,  could  not  fail 
to  benefit  the  community  and  cheapen  production. 

*  Mining  Journal  from  the  Indian  Newa,  January  31,  1846.  t  Bombay  Timea,  1839. 

X  Mining  Journal,  Vol.  X.  p.  406. 
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COMPAKATIVE  VALUE  OF  COAL  A5D  WOOD  FOR  FUEL. 

Burdwan  Coal,  its  adaptation  to  Steam  Natigation^'^TheTt  are  foir 
iron  steamboaU,  drawing  not  more  than  thirty  inches,  employed  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Ganges ;  and  which  use  the  Burdwan  coal  only.  They 
consume  about  ten  lbs.  of  this  coal  per  horse  power ;  and  carry  about  four 
hundred  and  fiAy  roaunds.  The  contractors  have  their  coal  in  depots  on 
shore,  and  send  it  in  boats  to  the  steamers  when  they  cannot  lay  alongside 
the  bank.  This  coal  is  taken  by  weight,  and  one  hour  is  allowed  for  the 
delivery  of  one  hundred  maunds.  Wooden  steamboats  would  be  very 
inefficient  upon  the  Indian  rivers.* 

A  series  of  experiments  were  entered  into  by  Captain  Johnson,  R.  N.,  to 
determine  the  relative  values  of  the  best  wood,  and  of  coal,  in  the  steamers 
on  the  Ganges.  The  result  was,  of  course,  in  favour  of  the  latter  fud.  It 
required  ISl  maunds  of  wood  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  steam  as  9} 
maunds  of  mineral  fuel :  but,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  steam,  provided 
by  the  consumption  of  wood,  to  perform  the  same  distance,  one-sixth  more 
of  time  was  occupied ;  a  detention  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  inlenial 
steam  navigation.! 

Several  experiments  with  the  Indus  steamer  were  made  by  Lieutenant 
Wood,  Indian  Navy,  to  ascertain  the  relative  capability  of  wood  and  coal 
fuel.  A  variety  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  wood  were  tried.  With  the 
very  beat  description  of  wood,  the  furnaces  were  replenished  once  in  seven 
minutes :  with  coal,  not  of  good  quality,  every  fifteen  minutes.  This  gen- 
tleman ascertained  that  coal  has  an  advantage  over  wood  fuel,  in  something 
more  than  the  proportion  of  two  to  one :  and  when  the  superior  performance 
of  machinery  driven  by  coal  was  taken  into  account,  it  appeared  doubtful 
which  was  the  more  economical  plan  to  navigate  the  Indus,  with  coal 
brought  from  England,  or  with  the  jungle  now  growing  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.}  The  question,  which  in  1835  was  simply  one  of  expense,  has  been 
since  set  at  rest  by  the  satisfactory  discovery  of  abundance  of  excellent  coal 
upon  the  very  banks  of  the  Indus  itself. 

A  great  part  of  the  steam  navy  of  the  East  India  Company  consists  of  iron 
vessels,  twenty-five  of  which  were  not  long  since  in  use  in  India,  and  the 
number  is  increasing.  Several  of  them  are  well  known  from  the  con- 
spicuous part  which  Siose  vessels  performed  in  the  war  with  China. 

The  first  cost  of  iron  vessels  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  timber-built 
vessels ;  they  possess  greater  durability ;  and  after  years  of  constant  employ- 
ment, are  as  sound  and  as  clean  as  when  first  built.^ 

A  statement  has  been  published,  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
steam  vessels  in  service  and  building  belonging  to  a  single  company  in 
India — **  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  f  amount- 
ing to  twenty-seven  steam  ships,  of  an  aggregate  of  28,300  tons,  and  9,910 
horse  power;  a  fleet,  it  has  been  remarked,  which  is  far  superior  to  the 
Royal  Steam  Navy  of  the  largest  maritime  power  of  Continental  Europe. 

*  Rcmarki  on  the  Iron  StoAmboata  of  the  Ganges,  bj  their  CompuoUer*  lieataaial 
Johnion,  R.  N. 
t  Report  ofCapuin  Johnson  on  the  relative  vslne  of  wood  and  eeel,  on  tht  Gaagts. 
I  Report  on  the  river  Indas,  by  Lieotenant  Wood,  ladiaA  Jfavy. 
^  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  Vol.  III.  1843. 
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TURKESTAN,  OR  INDEPENDENT  TARTARY, 

(CENTRAL  ASIA.) 

GREAT  BOKHARA,  OR  BUCHARIA. 

Kingdom  of  BaUch^  or  Bactria, — ^Its  chief  city,  of  the  same  name,  "  the 
mother  of  cities,"  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bactria,  and 
the  rival  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

At  Kobal,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Oxas,  coal  was  procured  bj  Dr.  Lord, 
in  1842. 

Coal  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Tartary. 

Brown  coal  also  exists  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
eoontrj. 
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KHOKAN,  OR  FERGHANA. 

This  is  an  independent  Khanat  of  Turkestan,  north  of  Bokhara. 

This  mountainous  region  contains,  among  other  minerals,  coal,  the  use 
of  which  has  been  long  known  in  Khokan,  since  Abulfeda  speaks  of 
"  stones  that  flame  and  burn,'*  being  found  there.  This  important  mineral 
may,  at  no  very  distant  period,  become  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  civilizing 
this,  at  present,  semi-barbarous  region.* 


NORTHERN  HINDOOSTAN. 

Province  of  Cashmere. — In  the  dominion  of  the  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab ; 
extending  northward  along  the  Indus,  to  the  central  chain  of  the  Himalayi 
and  Hindoo  Koosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  coal  in  this  province. 

At  various  places  jets  of  inflammable  gas  escape  from  the  ground,  and 
spontaneously  ignite.  Like  similar  springs  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian,  they 
are  considered  peculiarly  holy,  and  temples  are  built  over  them. 

These  springs  are  only  adverted  to  here,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  pro* 
bable  continuation  of  the  vast  zone  or  range  of  tertiary  lignites  with  petfo* 
leum,  which  may  be  traced  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  Himalaya  chain ; 
and  which  may  probably  be  hereafler  traced  with  few  important  intervals 
from  Europe  on  the  west,  to  the  Birman  Empire  on  the  < 


BIRMAN  EMPIRE. 


Province  of  Ava, — Banks  of  the  Irawadi  River, — ^In  numerom  plaoeti 
between  Prome  and  Ava, — that  is,  between  N.  lat  19®  and  22*^,  Mr.  Cravr- 
ford  found  beds  of  brown  coal,  and  wells  of  petroleum ;  co-extenaive  with 
a  tertiary  clay  formation. 

•  MeCuUocb,  Vol.  IL 


555  AfflA* 

The^e  wdia  hive  be^n  aunk  io  ihc  depth  of  207  feet* 

Tho  ''  moiititatu  cr>ar'  of  A%i  yiddi  «  coke  of  mtddHug  quatitfi  hot  of 
tery  liiUc  dcrisiiy,     Pfubabljf,  this  b  blown  cod  alao^ 

SiBci^ed  amd  ctdcarttms  wood  of  Ava. — FobbK  Uee«  were  Imoed  by  Mr. 
Cmwford,  five  hundred  miics  along  the  course  of  the  Iraw'ndt  rirer-  In 
ncdordance  with  Dr.  BuckfandVa  views,  al  the  period  of  hi*  deacribing  thf« 
remains^  Uicy  were  pronounced  *'  tertiary."  In  common  with  ihe  numerom 
bones  of  mammaUa,  they  certainly  repose  upon  taniary  rocks,  resembJinf 
the  adcmte  grQsmr,  the  London  clay^  and  the  plastic  clay  beds-  The 
If  ood  mostly  eonaUta  of  porttoua  of  large  treei,  both  jnonocotyledonous  and 
dicotyledonous.  It  was  observed  by  Dr.  Buck  I  an  d^  lb  at  a  singular  circum- 
stance attended  these  vegetable  fosaiU ;  for  that  aSl  the  monocotyiedonoys 
plants  were  agatised,  while  most  of  the  dicotyledonous  remaios  were  in  the 
itate  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Amber  exists  in  Ava :  described  by  Sir  Darid  Brewaler^  at  the  meetiag 
of  the  British  Association,  in  1835. 


PROVIJ^CE  OF  PEGU.— RANGOON  OR  RAIKANGHONG. 

N&pklha  IftUs. — At  iboul  eighty  hours'  journey  north-east  of  Pegu  are 
one  hundred  and  eighty  naphtha  wells;  three  hundred  and  forty  others  are 
ailtiaied  about  four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-easU  This  substance  is  burned 
iu  lamps,  and  used  for  painting  the  timbers  of  houses  and  the  bottoms  of 
boats  and  ships,  which  it  protects  from  rot^  and  the  attacks  of  worms.  The 
gross  amount  of  oil  annually  obtained  from  the  five  handred  and  twenty 
registered  wells,  is  about  i  hundred  thousand  tons,  or  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  hogsheads.  It  gives  rise  to  an  important  bus]ne56,f  and 
amounts  in  value  to  :f  170,290  sterling,} 

Above  Prome,  petroleum  is  obtained  in  large  quantities.  The  wells  are 
about  two  miles  from  the  Irawadi ;  produce  each  a  daily  average  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons,  which  sells  on  the  spot  for  about  I5.  and  Sd.  per 
ewt  The  gross  annual  produce  is  about  eighty  millions  of  pounds,  and 
night  be  greatly  increaseid.  Coal  is  said  to  have  been  met  with  in  various 
spots — probably  wood  coal.<^ 

Mr.  Coxe  estimates  the  produce  of  the  naphtha  springs  of  Rangoon  at 
92,781  tons  per  annum. 

Tertiary  Coal, — The  hill  in  which  the  five  hundred  and  twenty  petro- 
leum pits  occur,  contains  much  coal,  at  Yananghoung  or  Rainanghong,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Irawadi  or  Erawaddy  river.  The  naphtha  springs  issue 
from  a  pale  blue  clay,  saturated  with  the  oil,  and  resting  upon  roofing  slate. 

Under  this  slate  is  the  coal  before  mentioned,  containing  much  pyrites. 

Each  spring  yields,  annually,  173  casks,  of  950  pounds  each.jl 

*  Mr.  Crawford  and  Dr.  Backland,  in  Traas.  Geol.  Society  of  London,  1823,  2d  terief, 
Vol.  n. 

t  Article  in  Mining  Journal,  March  11,  1837. 

t  AUan*i  Manual  of  Mineralogy.  ^  McCalIoch*i  Birman  Empire. 

N  Diftioiiary  of  Comnerce*  McCuUoch;  also  Ure*t  Dictiontry  of  Arta  and  Mannfacteret, 
p*886. 
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BIRMAH. 

NORTHERN  CHINESE  PROVINCES  OF  BIRMAH. 

Jlmber  is  worked  here  by  the  Chinese,  and  doubtless  wood  ooal.  Amber 
is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  the  Vallej  of  Hukong^an  extensive  plain» 
fifty  miles  long,  and  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  miles  wide,  apparently  the  bed 
of  an  ancient  lake.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  the  great  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  which  is  annually  procured  there. 

CASSAT,  KATHEE,  OR  MUNNEEPOOR  (MANIPUR). 

Coal,  thought  to  resemble  the  Sylhet  coal  or  brown  coal,  is  said  to  occur 
in  Munneepoor,  to  which  place  Mr.  Jones  states  he  had  triced  it  firom 

Sylhet.* 


FARTHER    INDIA. 

BRITISH  PROVINCES  OP  TENA88ERIM. 

Mergm  Island,  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  about  12°  north  latitude,  near  tbeli/A- 
mus  of  KroMif  and  Peninsula  of  Malay, 

We  have  seen  a  report  of  l5r.  Hutchinson  on  the  coal*fields  latdy  disco* 
vered  on  this  island.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Mining  Journal,  Vol.  XL, 
p.  15  and  23. 

Lieut.  Hutchinson  was  employed  in  1840,  in  sinking  shafts^  and  making 
tram  roads,  at  the  coal  mines. 

^y  advices,  received  in  April  1841,  it  appears  that  a  large  vessel,  the 
Clarendon,  was  employed  to  convey  the  coal  from  Mergui  to  Sincapore, 
and  that  it  was  fully  expected  to  answer. 

The  extensive  coal  beds  here  have  acquired  an  additional  value  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  a  rich  bed  of  iron  ore  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. This  ore  is  found  on  the  surface,  and  requires  no  expense  of 
mining.t 

WEST  COAST  OF  TENASSERIM. 

Professor  Royle  states  that,  in  addition  to  their  abundant  products  of  tin 
and  iron,  the  British  provinces  of  Tenasserim  contain  coal.| 

This  district  has  become  important,  from  its  near  vicinity  to  British  India. 
The  coal  is  probably  a  lignite. 

Four  localities  are  known  here.  One  of  the  beds  is  favourably  spoken  of, 
under  the  name  of  Cannel  coal.§ 

*  Mr.  Jonti  in  Aiimtic  Rctearebet. 

t  Mining  Joorotl,  flrom  the  Maolmein  Cbronide,  Jan.  9,  1S41. 
\  Proctedinn  ofOeologieil  Socittj  of  Loadoa,  Vol.  IT.  No.  91 
%  Anfted'i  Report,  1S4S. 
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PROVINCE  OF  ARACAN,  FORMERLY  PART  OF  1 

Bituminous  Coal — ^The  specific  gravity  of  this 
33.00;  Volatile  matter,  66.40;  Ashes,  60;  total, 

Coal  has  been  worked  at  four  localities ;  one  of  < 
Talaable.  Another  has  been  the  subject  of  a  repoi 
aUtes  it  as  an  admirable  coal  for  gas.  The  whol< 
tiary  period.  Eleven  beds  are  now  known ;  they 
vertical  position. 

RAMREE  ISLAND. 

North  latitude  19^,  on  the  Birman  coast.  A  la 
was  brought  by  the  Amherst  steamer,  in  1841,  i 
worked  out  of  two  mines  there,  and  other  coal 
Perhaps  brown  coal. 


MALAY. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1847,  was  read  to  the  Geo 
"  a  notice  of  the  discovery  of  coal  on  one  of  the  i 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula /'  by  J.  R.  Logan,  Esq. 

The  coal  has  been  found  by  a  Penang  Siamese 
the  Island  Junk,  Ceylon,  north  latitude  8^,  well 
described  as  of  a  black  or  brownish-black  coloi 
flame,  and  is  highly  bituminous.  One  seam  is  t( 
coverer  offers  to  import  it  into  Penang  at  125.  6d 
the  bank  of  a  river,  at  200  or  300  feet  only  from  i 


MALAYAN    PENINS 

THE  PERAK  COUNTRY, 

Commencing  about  4^  south  latitude.  Capt.  L 
so  rich  in  gold  and  tin,  iron  and  antimony,  accordii 

*  Colonial  Sutittics  of  the  Britiih  Empire,  Martin,  p.  367, 

t  India  Review.    It  is  acarcelj  necoatarir  to  obteive,  that 

of  aoppoMd  coal  last  cited,  we  hate  no  authoritj  for  their  fc 

■oa  to  think  they  chiefly  ^  if  not  all,  belong  to  the  lignito  elai 
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contains  coal  in  the  interior.  The  difficulty  of  making  researches  in  this 
wild,  yet  beautiful  country,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  geologist  and  the  min- 
eralogist from  examining  it  with  the  care  it  deserves.  Were  European  sci- 
entific men  permitted  to  explore  this  rich  and  imperfectly  known  mineral 
region,  we  might  expect  to  derive  interesting  results  from  their  labours.  The 
jealousy  shown  by  the  Siamese  has  hither  prevented  almost  all  observation.* 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS, 

Formerly  occupied  by  the  Danes,  but  long  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
unheahhiness  of  the  climate.  In  1846,  it  was  visited  by  a  Danish  ship  of 
war,  engaged  in  a  scientific  and  exploring  expedition.  A  party  of  scientific 
gentlemen,  naturalists,  mineralogists,  geologists,  &c.,  were  landed  and 
remained  here  several  weeks,  exploring  these  long  neglected  islands. 
Among  other  matters  of  interest,  the  geologists  were  successful  in  discover- 
ing beds  of  coal. 

SUMATRA, 

In  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  situated  beneath  the  equator.  Brown  coal 
and  bituminous  wood  is  met  with,  and  probably  older  or  true  cotl.t 

Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  History  of  Sumatra,  merely  observes,  that  "coal  is 
mostly  washed  down  by  the  floods,  and  is  collected  in  several  parts,  [between 
the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  south  latitude,]  particularly  at  Kattaun,  Ayer- 
ram-mi,  and  Bencoolen.  It  is  light  and  not  very  good;  but  I  am  informed 
this  is  the  case  with  all  coal  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  as  the 
veins  are  observed  to  run  in  an  inclined  direction,  until  the  pits  have  some 
depth,  the  fossil  must  be  of  an  indifferent  quality ."j: 

Naphtha  is  one  of  the  mineral  products  of  Sumatra. 

BORNEO, 

Called  Bruni  by  the  natives.  A  coal  formation,  probably  a  superior  de- 
scription of  brown  coal,  is  now  known  to  exist  on  Pu!o  Cheomin,  or  Ourc 
mm,  or  Mirror  Island,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Borneo  river.  This  coal 
extends  along  the  coast,  and  is  covered  at  high  water,  and  also  takes  a  direc- 
tion inland.  We  are  assured,  in  fact,  that  the  coast  presents  a  naked  sut' 
face  of  coal 

Mountains  of  coal,  or  rather  containing  coal,  are  described  by  intelligent 
natives,  [Nakhodas,]  who  say  that  hundreds  of  ships  might  be  laden  wiUi  it 
This  information  is  regarded  as  of  considerable  importance^  in  respect  to  its 
facilitating  the  steam  navigation  of  the  China  seas. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Jay,  on  the  geology  of  Borneo  proper,  his 
appeared  in  the  Geological  Transactions  of  Loudon. 

In  April,  1845,  an  English  war  steamer  visited  Borneo,  with  a  special 
agent  of  the  Queen  of  England,  who  had  purchased  the  exclusive  right  to 
all  the  coal  within  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  Immense  beds  of  coal  are 
known  to  exist  in  this  part  of  the  island ;  which,  in  course  of  time,  must  ren- 
der incalculable  benefit  to  commerce,  when  steam,  already  an  important  aux- 
iliary, becomes  a  chief  agent  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.} 

Batal  Apigf  on  the  south  of  Borneo,  an  extensive  bed  of  coal  discoTered 
in  1846. 

•  AtiaUo  ReMtrchet,  Vol.  XVIH.  t  AUtn's  Minmlogy,  p.  IH. 

X  Martden*s  Hittory  ofSomatra,  1811.  p.  SS. 

^  Letter  from  •  United  States  oAcer,  dued  «  Coast  of  BoraaO|  April  Mk,  184ft.>* 
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SIBERIA. 

OURAL  OR  URAL  MOUNTAINS,  EAST  SIDE. 

Lignites,  with  amber,  were  discovered,  or  rather  were  investigated  here 
by  M.  Humboldt.  These  he  decides  to  be  older  than  the  bones  of  the 
elephants  enveloped  in  the  adjacent  auriferous  sands. 

Amber  is  also  found  in  a  lignite  formation,  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
Jerissey,  in  Siberia. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  liver  Viliui,  one  of  the  principal  western  tribatanes 
of  the  Lena,  there  are  said  to  be  mines  of  coal ;  an  article  which,  as  wood 
is  hardly  to  be  got  so  far  to  the  northward,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  when 
steam  is  introduced  on  the  Lena.* 

BARNAOUIL. 

This  town  is  the  great  depot  of  all  the  gold  which  is  found  in  Siberia^ 
east  of  the  Ural.  The  forests  in  the  vicinity  are  much  despoiled  of  their 
timber,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  quantities  of  wood  required  for  the 
furnaces.  Eighty  thousand  cubic  fathoms  are  annually  burned  at  these 
works.  Here  are  one  hundred  and  fiAeen  smelting  furnaces,  twelve  large 
open  hearths,  twelve  refining  furnaces,  five  furnaces  for  copper,  and  fourteen 
calcining  ovens. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  measures  of  coal,  each  containing  twenty 
poods,  and  400,000  poods  more,  are  annually  consumed  at  these  works.! 

TOBOLSK. 

Although  richly  abounding  with  the  precious  metals,  particularly  along 
the  Altai  Mountain  range,  bordering  upon  China,  coal  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  discovered.  The  want  both  of  firewood  and  coal  in  this  vast 
range,  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  smelting  of  the  metallic  ores  of  southern 
Russia,  and  prevents  the  increase  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines. 


CHINA, 

CBINESG  EMPIRE— TCHINA,  [Malay,]  CHINE,  [Fr,] 

CoaUjields. — Mr.  Williams,  who  is  our  latest  authority  [1848]  estimates, 
with  McCulloch,  the  eighteen  provinces  which  form  China  Proper,  at  aboat 
1,348,870  square  miles,  and  with  the  entire  provinces,  at  2,000,000  aqom 

*  OTeriaod  Jooniey  roand  the  Wofid,  bj  Sir  6€om  SinptOB,  Pbilt.,  ISfT,  p.  141 
t  Recollections  of  Runia,  by  C.  H.  Cotterell,  Londoii,  184S,  p.  tW. 
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miles.    The  census  of  lUft  right«?eii  prmuicr^  laken  in  181^,  sliowt  llm 
tlier«  were  then  30^,447483  pcr&ann.     The  populalioa  Is  now  sbof  ^  ibttf 

A  RtiHiiaii^  officer,  in  a  nkctch  of  the  environft  of  Pekin  [1S40],  staief 
thst  th«  w«0leni  niouiitnin  mngt;  cunuian  cfmi  iti  such  nbuiidance,  th^t  i 
sppice  cir  hair  a  letgue  c&nnol  be  trnvcer^^d  without  meeting  with  rich  ^mtii 
liut  Ihe  an  of  mining  in  jet  m  its  int'iincy  amang  the  Chinc^se  ;  Dotwiihst^nii* 
mg  which,  eo«I  u  nt  a  mcnicratc  nricc  in  the  cnpitd.  1 1  is  probabic  tlial^ 
coal  was  iliiicovcrcd  in  China  long  h^rfore  it  wii*  known  in  ib^  w  extern  wofW." 

Abiiui  ilie  middle  of  tbc  thirtrmth  crniory,  «i  noble  Venetian,  in  hm 
di^»cfipttoii  of  China,  obftenfcs  I  hat  '*  through  the  whole  province  of  Citliii;, 
ceriain  bbck  stoiiei  are  dug  out  of  the  mouniiiin9,  which,  being  put  id  the 
flr^r  burn  like  wood ;  and,  when  kindled,  they  continne  burning  a  long  timr ; 
in  no  muebi  that  if  they  are  lighted  in  the  evening,  the  fire  wiJi  keep  aUw 
dufinjf  the  whole  nigbt.  Many  uso  these  atonies,  although  they  have  pltauj 
0f  wood,  the  couAumpiiou  of  fuel  in  stones  being  very  great/*f 

Bui  we  have  oilier  evidtnica  of  Uie  ktiowledgo  of  this  suhstanc*  is  ftr 
back  aH  the  eighth  century.  The  niissionariesi  inlbrm  us  that  coal  is  so 
abundiul  in  e^i^ry  province  orCliiut/tbat  tirere  ift  perhaps  no  countTjr  ofthe 
worUl  in  which  it  is  m  common.f  The  proTinces  of  the  north,  in  particular, 
contain  immense  bodies  of  cc^aL 

Father  Hemedo,  two  centuries  ago,  relates  of  the  Chinese  domestic  esnb- 
hahraient^, — *'  In  lieu  of  wood,  they  commonly  employ  a  species  of  stone? ; 
fiat  *mall,  ns  in  some  of  our  provinces,  but  of  conFiderable  si2e.  The  mitjei 
from  whence  they  dmw  this  material,  which  burns  so  easily^,  [it  is  our 
cojil,]  nre  almost  inexhaustible.  In  some  plnces,  as  in  Pekin,  they  kaaw 
so  wtM  how  to  prepare  it,  that  the  fire  is  never  eKtinguished,  night  or  day,** 

Father  Trigault  says  also, — ^"  For  fuel,  the  kingdom  furnishes  not  only 
wood,  charcoal,  reeds  and  stubble,  but  they  have  a  ^ort  of  biluinen,  such  as 
that  which  is  mined  in  the  Low  Countries^  principally  in  the  bishopric  of 
Li^ge.  It  is  best  and  most  abundant  in  the  provinces  of  the  north.  It  is 
drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where,  extending  over  t  great  apioe, 
its  use  is  rendered  universal ;  and  by  the  moderation  of  its  price,  is  shown 
to  be  so  copious  that  it  furnishes  a  combustible  to  the  poorest  person.**^ 

Mr.  Mitchell  slates  that  the  mountains  of  the  provinces  Shansi  and  Chihli 
supply  large  quantities  of  coal,  and  that  many  boats  find  constant  employment 
in  bringing  a  coarse  anthracite  from  Kaichnn,  in  Liautung,  to  Tientsin. 
One  locality  of  the  coal  in  Liautung,  is  about  Lat.  39°  10'  N.,  and  Long. 
121°  25'  £.  *<  Several  kinds,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  are  seen  in 
the  marts  at  the  north;  and  coal-dust  and  refuse  is  mixed  with  a  little 
moistened  clay,  at  Pekin,  and  made  into  cakes  for  the  fires  of  the  poor. 
That  which  is  brought  to  Canton  is  hard,  and  leaves  a  large  proportion  of 
ashes  aAer  combustion.  During  ignition,  it  throws  off  a  suffocating  sulphure- 
ous smoke,  which  prevents  the  natives  from  using  it  for  cooking.  It  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas." || 

The  quays  at  Nankin  are  stored  with  the  finest  native  coal.  We  have  yet 
to  ascertain  whether  this  coal  is  derived  from  a  central  ridge  in  that  wide 


*  Ainot't  History  ofEdiiburgh. 

t  Marcai  Pautui,  Venetus.  Purchas's  Pilgrim,  Vol.  III.  p.  88. 
t  Narnuive  of  iIm  Route  ot'  the  Dutch  East  India  Compiny>«  Embatty  in  CJiiiia,  4 
p.  171,3,  4. 

%  Hiatoire  UmverReUe  de  la  Chine,  p.  30;  Le  P.  Semedo. 
H  The  Middle  Kingdom  of  the  Chine  ae  Empire,  by  S.  W.  WUUaaa,  1848,  Y6L  I.  p.l4S. 
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ooantry,  or  whether  it  be  brought  from  the  same  source  u  mpjfiie§  the  citj 
ofPekin. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Pei»ho,  the  river  thtt  descends  from  PekiQ  into  the 
gulf  of  Pe-tchee-lee,  the  coal  used  there  was  brought  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pekin.  Mr.  Abel  observed  that  it  contained  very  litde  bitumen,  and 
resembled  plumbago  rather  than  coal,  and  evidently  was  anthracite.* 

During  the  passage  of  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  in  the  interior,  between 
the  J^ke  Po-yang-liow  and  Canton,  coal  was  frequently  observed.  Near  this 
lake  pits,  like  wells,  had  been  sunk,  to  obtain  that  fuel,  which  had  the  cha- 
racters of  Bovey  coal.t  Coal  was  abundantly  offered  fbr  sale  in  the  diflferent 
cities  through  which  the  embassy  passed,  and  the  boats  were  largely  supplied 
with  it. 

In  a|>proaching  Canton,  near  Chaou-Choo-foo,  coal  was  observed  stratified 
with  slate,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  red  sandstone ;  it  contained  sulphur. 

South  of  Nankin,  the  coab  seen  in  the  towns  on  the  Ytmg'ise'kimig 
river,  resembled  cannel  coal ;  while  that  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-lee,  u 
we  have  before  stated,  was  a  species  of  graphite. 

We  have,  therefore,  evidence  that,  amongst  other  varieties,  there  exists 
tertiary  or  brown  coal ;  bituminous  coal  of  various  kinds,  cannel  coal,  and 
anthracite ;  all  of  which  for  ages  have  been  in  common  use  in  this  remark- 
able country,  employed  for  every  domestic  purpose  known  to  civilized 
nations,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  other  metals. 


Whether  the  Chinese  have  adopted  the  principle  of  lighting  their  hooies 
or  towns  with  gas,  artificially  prepared  from  bituminous  coal,  we  know  not. 
But  in  this  vast  country  it  is  certain  that  there  are  gaseous  exhalations,  or 
natural  gas  vents  from  the  earth,  as  well  as  numerous  others  which  have 
been  artificially  produced,  and  which  have  been  burning  for  centahes»  and 
are  turned  to  economical  account4 

A  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  furnishes  some 
details  whereby  we  ascertain  that  if  the  Chinese  are  not  manu&cturers  of 
gas,  they  are,  nevertheless,  gas  employers  and  consumers,  on  a  large  scale; 
and  have  evidently  been  so,  ages  before  the  knowledge  of  its  apf^cation 
was  acquired  by  Europeans. 

The  process  is  tlie  following.  Beds  of  coal,  though  at  a  great  depth»  are 
frequently  pierced  by  the  borers  for  ioU  water^  and  from  the  wells  thus 
made,  the  inflammable  vapour  springs  up.  It  sometimes  appears  a  jet  of 
fire,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high;  and  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Thsee- 
Lieon-Teing,  the  salt  works  were  formerly  heated  and  lighted,  by  means  of 
these  fountains  of  fire. 

Bamboo  pipes  carry  the  m  from  the  spring  to  the  place  where  it  is 
intended  to  be  consumed.  These  tubes  are  terminated  by  other  tubes  of 
pipe  clay,  to  prevent  their  being  burnt  A  single  well  heats  more  than 
three  hundred  kettles.  The  fire,  thus  obtained,  is  said  to  be  so  exeeedin^y 
brisk,  that  the  cauldrons  are  rendered  useless  in  a  few  months.  We  presooae 
this  process  refers  to  the  boiling  and  evaporation  of  aalt,  in  the  pans  or 
kettles,  through  the  agency  of  the  fire  thus  acquired  from  the  ignitioa  of 
the  gas. 

For  the  purpose  of  illumination,  other  bamboo  tubes  condnet  tbt  gas» 
intended  for  lighting  the  streets,  and  into  the  large  i^Mirtroents  and  kheheos. 

*  Abd'i  JoanMj  in  Cbima,  p.  71.  t  Sllis*  Xmhtuj,  Vol.  11.  p.  ItlT. 

I  Hittorj  ofFoMirFael,  p.  406. 
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Thut,  nature  presents,  in  these  positions,  a  conif 
light.  As  the  whole  of  the  gas  cannot  be  consu 
ducted  beyond  the  limits  of  the  salt  works,  and  th 
nejs  or  columns  of  flame.* 

We  derive  a  corroboration  of  these  and  similar 
M.  G.  Pauthier  on  China.  "  There  exists,"  he  s 
pifs  offire^  [Ho-tsing,]  which  descend  to  conside 
flammable  gas,  which  is  economically  employed  in 

"  This  phenomenon,  which  Aristotle  says  existi 
where  the  ancient  sovereigns  caused  their  food  to  1 
certain  provinces  of  China,  where  it  is  employee 
economic  uses.  We  are  astonished,  above  all,  i 
Chinese  have  acquired,  to  avail  themselves  of  thes 
terranean  fire,  or  fossil  fire,  as  they  prefer  to  call  it 
reveals  the  existence.  We  find  mention  of  them  i 
brated  Tanfou,  the  Chinese  poet,  who  lived  under  i 
of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era.^t  Fi 
them  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  his  Histait 
where  he  says,  «  As  we  have  wells  of  water  in  Eur 
fire  in  China,  for  the  services  of  the  houses;  for,  ha 
of  sulphur,  which  are  already  lighted,  they  have  oc 
ing  from  whence  issues  heat  enough  to  cook  what 

M.  Imbert  speaks  also  of  puits  de  feu  at  Ou-to 
the  department  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province 
[the  four  rivers,]  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain 
of  Thibet,  at  1I2<>  11'  longitude,  and  29**  33'  nortl 
these  details  are  too  interesting  not  to  be  quoted  li 

"  There  are,"  says  he,  "  some  ten  thousand  of 
brine  pits,  in  a  space  about  ten  leagues  long  and  i 
The  Chinese  effect  the  boring  of  these  pits  with  tir 
yet  with  less  expense  than  with  us.  They  have  not 
by  mining;  yet  all  the  pits  are  constructed  in  th 
commonly  firom  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  Frencli 
five,  or  at  the  most,  six  inches  in  diameter.  Thes* 
perpendicular,  and  as  polished  as  glass.  Sometime 
continued  in  solid  rock,  but  the  workmen  encounte 
then  the  operation  becomes  more  difficult,  and  sc 
these  substances  do  not  offer  a  uniform  resistance, 
the  shafts  lose  their  perpendicularity ;  but  these  a 
rock  is  favourable,  they  advance  at  the  rate  of  twc 
hours.  It  requires  at  least  three  years  to  sink  one  pit 
up  the  water  is  extremely  simple,  yet  laborious; 
manual  labour.  This  water  is  very  briny ;  giving, 
more,  and  sometimes  one-fourth,  of  salt. 

The  air  which  escapes  firom  these  pits  is  very  in 
presented  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  the  gas  ignite 
fire,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  explm 
powder.||    The  writer  goes  on  to  detail  the  mannc 


*  Bdlnbargh  Phil.  Joarn&l ,  1839.  t  L'Uaifen.  Chine 

ijl  8wMdo,  Hiftoira  de  It  Chine,  p.  30. 
ITIm  French  foot  it  1  foot  1.15  inch,  English. 
iThaChineM,  both  Ptgtn  tnd  Chrittitn,  htTe  a  great  d\ 
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evaporation  of  the  salt  water.  But  here  the  heat  so  obuined  is  insufficient 
for  the  entire  purposes  of  the  saluworks.  The  largest  fire  wells  are  those  at 
Tse-Lieou-Tsing,  forty  leagues  from  thence. 

"  It  is  therefore  necessary,  on  account  of  there  being  so  many  salt  wdls, 
to  have  recourse  to  coal,  in  some  quantity ;  and  there  are  different  kinds  in 
the  country.  The  coal  beds  have  a  thickness  varying  from  one  inch  to  five 
inches.  The  subterranean  passage,  which  conducts  to  the  interior  of  the 
mine,  is  sometimes  so  steep,  as  to  require  the  aid  of  ladders  of  bamboo. 
The  coal  occurs  in  lar^e  pieces.  Most  of  these  mines  contain  much  of  the 
inflammable  gas,  previously  spoken  of,  so  that  the  workmen  cannot  light 
their  lamps.  The  miners  have  to  grope  along  almost  in  the  dark;  lighting 
themselves,  feebly,  with  a  mixture  of  sawdust  and  resin,  which  bums  witln 
out  flame,  yet  is  not  extinguished.  In  opening  these  little  salt  pits,  they 
sometimes  find,  at  several  hundred  feet  depth,  very  thick  coal  beds:  but 
they  dare  not  work  these  great  depositaries,  oecause  they  do  not  know  how 
to  use  gunpowder  for  such  purpiose,  and  they  dread  to  find  the  water  in 
such  quantity  as  to  render  their  works  useless. 

When  they  sink  the  salt  shafts,  having  attained  a  thousand  feet  in  depth, 
they  commonly  find  a  bituminous  oil,  [petroleum,]  which  burns  in  the 
water.  They  collect  daily  four  or  five  jars  of  a  hundred  pounds  each.  This 
oil  has  a  very  powerful  odour;  and  is  used  to  light  the  area  where  the  pits 
and  coppers  of  salt  are  concentrated. 

These  coal  mines  and  salt  pits  employ  an  immense  population.  There 
are  individual  proprietors  who  own  as  many  as  a  hundred  pits. 

Tse-lieon-tsing,  situated  in  the  mountains,  in  the  province  of  Szii* 
tschuan,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  also  contains  salt  pits,  bored  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Ou-tong-kiao.  In  one  valley  are  seen  four  pits  which 
give  a  flame,  to  au  amount  truly  frightful,  but  no  water.*  These  pits,  for 
the  most  part,  have  previously  afforded  salt  water;  which  water,  being 
drained,  the  proprietors,  twelve  years  since,  caused  them  to  be  sunk  even  to 
three  thousand  feet  and  more  of  depth,  hoping  to  procure  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water.  All  this  was  in  vain :  but  there  suddenly  gushed  forth  an 
enormous  column  of  air,  which  brought  with  it  large  dark  particles.  These 
did  not  resemble  smoke,  but  the  vapour  of  a  glowing  furnace.  This  air 
escaped  with  a  roaring  and  frightful  rumbling,  which  was  heard  at  a  great 
distance. 

The  orifices  of  the  pits  are  surmounted  by  a  wall  of  stones,  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  for  fear  that,  inadvertently,  or  through  malice,  some  one  might 
apply  fire  to  the  opening  of  the  shafts.  This  misfortune  happened  in 
August  last.  As  soon  as  the  fire  was  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  well,  it 
made  a  frightful  explosion,  and  even  something  was  felt  approaching  to  an 
earthquake. 

The  flame,  which  was  about  two  feet  in  height,  leaped  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  without  burning  any  thing.  Four  men  devoted  themselves* 
and  carried  an  enormous  stone  over  the  orifice  of  the  pit  Immediately  it 
was  thrown  up  into  the  air ;  three  of  the  men  were  scorched^  the  iborth 

*  M.  Pauthier  obtcrvei,  in  t  note — "Soppoting  the  proviacet  of  China  which  ooaUin 
thcM  fire-wellf,  were  placed  at  one  of  the  polea  of  the  earth,  thej  would  eufllco,  dnriof 
the  lis  montha  abaence  of  the  aun,  to  iUaninate  that  area  with  these  grmmi  natural  flam- 
beam  I  at  least  ao  far  aa  the  curTatare  of  the  earth  would  pennit  the  Inminoos  rave  to  tUik* 
the  pointa  on  ita  sarrace.  And  if,  by  another  induction,  one  could  suppose  all  the  colnmaa 
of  natural  flame  reunited  in  one  point,  placed  in  the  atmosphere,  or  beyond,  at  a  convenient 
dittance,  wo  ahould  have  there  a  luminoua  body  which  would  not  borrow  its  light  frOB  tht 
aun,  and  which  would  console  as  for  its  absence.*' 
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escaped ;  neither  water  nor  dirt  would  extinguish  the  fire.  FiDally,  after 
fifteen  days  of  stubborn  work,  a  quantity  of  water  was  brought  orer  the 
neighbouring  mountain ;  a  lake  or  dan^  was  formed,  and  the  water  was 
suddenly  let  loose,  which  extinguished  the  fire.  This  was  at  an  expense  of 
about  thirty  thousand  francs ;  a  considerable  mm  in  China." 

The  flame  yielded  by  this  gas  produces  scarcely  any  smoke,  but  a  rapoor 
highly  bituminous,  which  could  be  smelt  two  leagues  ofil  The  flame  is 
reddish,  like  that  of  coal ;  it  is  not  attached  or  fixed  to  the  orifice  of  the 
tube,  like  that  of  a  lamp ;  but  it  hovers  about  two  inches  above  the  opening, 
and  rises  about  two  feet* 

These  fire  wells  or  springs  are  said  very  commonly  to  reach  a  depth  of 
from  1,800  to  2,000  feet.  One  of  these  at  Tse-lieon-tsing,  above  mentioned, 
was  bored  with  the  rod,  in  1812,  to  the  depth  of  3,000  feet.t 

One  finds  a  singular  parallel  to  this  Chinese  process  of  boiling,  evapo- 
rating, and  lighting,  by  means  of  the  gas  ascending  from  deep  bores,  where 
salt  and  coal  are  both  pierced  in  the  same  shafl,  in  our  own  day,  1847,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  in  America. 

At  Kanawha,  in  Virginia,  United  States,  gas,  issuing  from  a  depth  of  a 
thousand  feet,  forces  up  the  salt  water  fifty  feet  above  the  surface,  into  the 
boilers.  Then,  being  ignited,  it  is  passed  beneath  the  boiler?,  and  the 
saline  water  is  heated  to  the  point  necessary  for  crystallization.  Thence, 
the  gas  is  conveyed  to  the  cisterns,  where  its  heat  alone  accomplishes  the 
evaporation.  In  this  way,  three  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  salt  are  made 
per  day ;  with  neither  fuel,  nor  solar  heat,  but  only  that  produced  from  the 


ascending  gas.| 
In  the  Unites' 


Jnited  States,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  petroleum  springs  occur 
in  the  saline  wells,  which  discharge  an  irregtilar  supply  of  petroleum,  and 
of  inflammable  gases.  The  "  burning  spring,"  near  the  centre  of  the  salines, 
on  the  Kanawha,  is  an  interesting  natural  phenomenon  of  this  description. 
It  rises  near  the  centre  of  an  open  square,  given  lo  the  public  by  the  libe- 
rality of  Washington,  who  owned  large  tracts  of  land  on  the  Kanawha,  and 
considered  that  no  parsimonious  individual  ought  ever  to  appropriate  ii  lo 
his  own  private  benefit.^ 

Since  the  foregoing  passage  was  written,  some  further  investigations  in 
the  salt  works  of  Virginia,  led  to  the  discovery,  in  April,  1845,  of  the  most 
remarkable  supply  of  natural  gas  which  is  now  existing. 

The  whole  account  is  so  inlercstinrr,  that  we  are  constrained  to  give  the 
statement  in  full,  as  it  is  furnished  by  the  local  press. 

NoTR.  Kanawha  Salt  Works. — It  has  been  known  to  the  public  for 
some  two  years,  that  several  extensive  salt  furnaces  in  the  Kanawha  salt 
region,  have  been  operated  exclusively  by  gas.  The  eras  forcing  up  the 
water  from  the  depth  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  then  being 
collected  in  a  barrel,  which  serves  as  a  gasometer,  it  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe 
to  the  furnace,  furnishing  all  the  heat  necessary  to  carry  on,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  to  its  completion,  in  an 
establishment  capable  of  making  a  hundred  barrels  in  a  day — and  v^  night 
brilliantly  lighting  up  the  whole  works — thus  saving  the  expense  of  a  steam 
engine  to  pump  up  the  water — ail  the  fuel  and  lights.  Last  week,  in 
deepening  one  of  the  wells,  the  auger  struck  a  stream  of  gas,  at  the  depth 
of  one  thousand  feet,  that  in  quantity  and  force,  lar  surpasses  any  thing  of 

•  Annalc?  do  I'Association  dc  la  propagation  dc  la  foi,  Janvier,  1S29. 

t  Humboldt,  A«ie  Centrale,  tome  II.  p.  521  and  525. 

I  American  periodicalt,  1844.  ^  Silliman's  American  Journal,  1836. 
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the  kind  heretofore  discovered  here,  or,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Tlie  auger 
was  pressed  up  with  such  force,  as  almost  to  overcome  the  exertions  of  the 
workmen  to  hold  it  down,  while  thejr  could  unscrew  the  detachments. 
The  way  being  cleared,  the  gas  having  full  play,  sent  a  column  of  water 
one  hundred  feet,  (and  if  tubed,  would  no  doubt  raise  it  to  double  that  dis- 
tance,) occasionally  discharging  stones  from  the  size  of  a  musket  ball  to 
that  of  a  hen's  egg,  almost  with  the  force  of  grape  shot  from  a  piece  of 
ordnance.  When  we  were  there,  all  hands  were  engaged  in  active  efforts 
to  get  down  a  plug  to  check  the  force  of  the  gas,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
insert  the  tube.  They  have,  we  learn,  partiidly  succeeded,  and  in  a  few 
days,  both  the  gas  and  water  will  be  turned  to  a  good  account.  Serious 
apprehensions  were  justly  enteruined  of  the  destruction  of  the  furnaces,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  T., 
should  this  immense  body  of  gas  take  fire,  which,  it  was  thought,  might 
occur  from  a  steamboat  passing  on  the  river,  so  extensively  was  it  difiused 
in  the  atmosphere.  A  strong  guard  is  kept  up  night  and  day  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe.  On  Saturday  the  third  well  from  the  one  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  took  fire,  and  with  the  most  active  exertions,  was  not  extinguished 
till  considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  works. 

That  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  nature's  laboratory, 
or  gas  manufactory  on  the  Kanawha,  we  will  say,  that  gas  enough  issues 
from  this  single  well  to  light  all  the  cities  in  the  United  Suites,  and  we  think 
we  might  safely  throw  in  London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  half  dozen 
other  cities  of  Europe.  • 

PEKIN. 

The  good  missionaries,  M.  Collas  and  M.  Cibot,  stationed  at  Pekin,  in 
1775,  have  communicated  some  details  respecting  the  ordinary  uses  of  coal 
there,  which  are  not  without  interest,  even  at  the  present  day,  and  of  which 
a  short  abstract  may  be  not  improperly  introduced  here. 

M.  Collas,t  commences  with  the  remark  that  the  coal  used  in  Pekin,  OMJ 
be  compared  with  that  of  France,  and  perhaps  with  that  of  Liege. 

Among  the  people  of  Pekin  three  principal  kinds  are  in  use. 

1.  That  which  is  only  employed  by  blacksmiths.  This  kind,  it  is  asserted, 
burns  only  when  the  fire  is  animated  by  the  blast  of  the  bellows.  It  vields 
more  flame  than  the  other  qualities,  and  in  general,  is  more  fierce,  but  it 
very  subject  to  decrepitate  (eclater)  in  the  fire.  The  blacksmiths  use  it 
pounded  in  very  minute  particles. 

The  coal  employed  in  culinary  purposes  is  distinguished  as  two  kinds. 
One  variety  which  they  call  inff-md,  the  other  joan-mei. 

J/ci,  in  Chinese,  designates  the  substance  which  we  call  coil  [Charbon  de 
Tcrre] 

Ing,  implies  hard,  tough,  and  strong  [er^o  hard  coal.] 

Joan,  means  soA,  feeble,  in  contradistinction.  The  merchants  have  also 
an  intermediate  quality,  which  they  call  ong-mri 

M.  Collas  had  a  small  furnace  or  stove  erected,  in  which  he  experi- 
mented upon  the  properties  of  the  Chinese  coals,  jMirticularly  for  the  ordi- 
nary domestic  purposes  of  warming  his  apartments  and  for  the  use  of  hb 
laboratory. 

2.  The  coals  which  are  designated  ing-meiy  gave  more  flame  tbma  the 

*  K<in.iwh.-i  Repablicin  newtpiper,  Virginit,  April,  1845. 

t  Metnoircf  concernint  L*iliKioire,  loi  Sciences,  &c.,  <let  Chinoit.ptr  let  MteeiMUitiffes 
d  0  Pe-kio,  Tome  Onzieme,  p.  334* 
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others ;  are  less  quickly  consumed,  and  lea? e  a  residauin  almost  eotirelj  of 
grey  ashes. 

The  best  of  these  are  commonly  hard  to  break,  of  a  fine  grain,  m  deep 
black  colour,  soiling  the  hands  less  than  the  others,  and  seldom  have  bril- 
liant particles.  Among  other  kinds  sold  as  in^-Met,  are  some  which  are 
coarsely  granular,  full  of  brilliant  points,  are  easily  broken,  and  make  m  Teiy 
good  fire,  leaving  a  reddish  ash. 

Another  kind  of  mei,  crackles  or  decrepitates  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  upoD 
the  fire,  and  falls  down  almost  entirely,  in  scales,  which  close  the  paasaigeof 
the  air,  and  stifle  the  fire. 

3.  The  coal  called  Joan-mei.  It  scarcely  gives  out  any  flame ;  its  heat  is 
sensibly  less  than  the  ing-mtiy  and  burns  or  consumes  more  quickly,  and 
breaks  with  greater  facility.  In  general  it  is  of  a  deeper  black  coloor  than 
the  other  sorts  of  met. 

It  is  commonly  this  description  of  coal  which  they  mix  with  coal  ashes, 
and  a  fourth  part  of  yellow  earth  or  clay,  to  form  an  artificial  and  economi- 
cal fuel.  Of  this  material  they  make  up  in  square  moulds  or  frames,  the 
lumps,  which,  in  the  form  of  bricks,  are  sold  in  the  shops  of  Pekin. 

From  this  admixture  of  ingredienu  there  frequently  accumulates  in  the 
stoves,  a  vitrified  matter  or  scoria.  This  substance,  [clinker]  is  always  great 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  earthy  matter  added.  It  is  never  observed 
in  the  pure  coal,  and  of  course  is  correspondingly  injurious  when  employed 
in  iron  works.  * 

In  makinff  these  lumps,  all  sorts  of  coal,  which  have  no  bad  quality,  can 
be  employed,  probably ;  but  they  use,  chiefly,  the  joan-mei^  because  it  is  so 
easily  reduced  to  powder.  Wagons  of  coal  dust  are  brought  to  Pekin, 
which  material  is  applied  to  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  making  the  lumps 
for  burning. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  M.  Coll  as  in  the  details  of  this  manufactory. 
When  moulded,  the  masses  are  spread  on  the  ground,  and  dried,  much  in 
the  manner  of  bricks,  after  which  they  are  arranged  in  heaps. 

Every  year,  at  llie  coinmenceinenl  of  winter,  in  the  houses  of  Pekin,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  these  lumps  are  made,  from  the  dust  and  little 
fragments,  derived  from  all  the  coal  which  has  been  purchased  during  the 
year.  This  appears  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
Chinese.  These  bricks,  thus  fabricated  from  coal  dust  and  clay,  serve  to 
warm  the  apartments  when  cold  weather  commences,  or  when  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  only  is  required.  They  are  generally  of  a  better  quality 
than  those  which  are  sold  in  the  shops,  because  the  latter  have  more  foreign 
matter  in  their  composition,  and,  consequently,  give  out  a  less  intense  heat. 

The  moulds  or  lumps,  made  in  Pekin,  are  too  large  to  be  put  into  the 
ordinary  stoves.  They  are,  therefore,  broken  in  pieces,  and  are  either 
thrown  into  the  stove,  indiscriminately  with  the  smaller  fragments,  or  thej 
are  separated  and  the  fine  portions  are  moistened  with  water,  and  formed 
into  balls,  which  when  dried,  burn  as  well  as  the  larger  fragments  of  the 
lumps. 

Charcoal  is  employed  not  only  to  light  these  coal  fires  in  the  chambers, 
but  to  revive  the  fires,  when  they  have  been  allowed  to  become  too  low  or 
feeble. 

Numerous  additional  details  are  furnished,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
now  of  every  day  use  in  the  United  States,  and  familiar  to  all ;  yet  were 
only  acquired  by  slow  degrees  and  by  considerable  practical  experience  in 
their  adaptation. 
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The  coal  which  is  sold  pure,  tnd  without  these  tdded  matters  in  the 
manufactured  state,  arri?es  in  lar^^  masses,  intermiied  with  fragments  of 
smaller  size.  After  having  broken  these  masses  into  pieces  suitable  for 
use,  the  dust  or  powder,  and  minute  fragments,  are  carefully  collected  for 
the  preparation  of  the  mould,  before  mentioned.  The  coals  employed  in 
domestic  purposes,  hold  a  middle  rank,  between  those  of  the  best  quality 
and  of  the  worst.  The  best,  as  regards  colour,  grain,  and  hardness,  seems 
to  be  a  variety  of  coal  mixed  with  a  stony  matter  hard  enough  to  ffive  fire 
with  ateel.    There  are  several  other  sorts  of  coal  in  various  parts  of  China. 

4.  M.  Cibot  furnished  M.  Collas,  with  specimens  of  another  description 
of  coal,  abounding  thirty  leagues  from  Pekin,  but  which  was  not  then  in 
common  use  in  that  city.  The  Chinese  do  not  call  it  met,  but  eke^tm. 
Tan  is  the  name  they  give  to  wood  charcoal.  Che  means  a  stone.  There- 
fore, according  to  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  language,  this  compound 
word  signifies  a  substance  derived  from  a  stone,  or  resembling  it  and 
charcoal.  There  can  be  little  difficulty  here  in  recognizing  the  kind 
denominated  anthracite,  in  our  day. 

The  coal-bricks  or  moulds  sold  a  century  ago  in  the  Chinese  cities, 
remind  us  of  the  compound  of  culm  or  coal-dust  and  clay,  so  common  in 
South  Wales,  and  which  the  writer  of  this  saw  abundantly  made  by  women 
and  children,  and  in  use  at  Kidwelly,  in  1810.  In  the  year  1840,  some- 
thing of  this  sort  was  offered  in  the  United  States,  as  a  valuable  and  sop- 
posed  new  discovery,  and  some  modification  of  the  same  thing  was,  we 
believe,  about  the  same  time  patented  in  England,*  and  also  introduced  into 
France  and  Germany. 

There  are  other  matters,  of  very  ancient  usage  in  China,  which,  at  a 
recent  date,  have  been  adopted  in  the  warming  of  dwellings  in  Europe  or 
the  United  States,  through  the  means  of  coal  and  anthracite.  Thus,  we 
are  informed,  that  the  furnaces  or  stoves,  which  warm  the  floors  of  the 
Chinese  apartments,  are  placed  below  or  without  the  building  in  a  pit  or 
trench,  into  which  descends,  twice  a  day,  the  domestic  who  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  replenishing  the  fire.  These  stoves  are  in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated cone ;  and  by  a  flue  which  passes  under  the  bricks  which  form  the 
pavement  or  floor,  they  communicate  an  agreeable  warmth  to  each  chamber. 
This  method,  used  for  centuries  by  the  Chinese,  has  been  adopted,  with  little 
modification,  in  our  own  dwellings  within  a  few  years,  as  a  useful  and 
economical  diffusion  of  heat,  and  as  the  result  of  modern  philosophical 
investigation. 

"On  a  beau  avoir  ete  a  la  Chinie,  y  avoir  beaucoup  vu,  lu  et  entendu; 
on  court  toujours  le  risque  d'  uiie  m^prise,  quand  on  se  mele  de  prouoncer 
sur  ce  qu'  on  y  sait,  ou  ce  qu'  on  n'y  sait  pas,  en  fait  d'arts."! 

Even  the  popular  geological  speculations,  advocated  in  our  day,  are  boi 
revivals  of  doctrines  taught  a  thousand  or  more  years,  by  the  enlightened 
Chinese  philosophers  and  reasoners,  before  they  became  known  to  the 
Europeans. 

"  Would  you  believe,  Monsieur,"  asks  one  of  these  enlightened  mission- 
aries at  Pekin,  **  thai  the  central  Jire,  the  refrigeration  of  the  pUmeii,  wad 
other  such  systems,  have  long  been  known  to  the  ancient  Chinese  T  Would 
you  believe  that  these  systems  have  occupied  the  philosophers  and  savaot, 
in  this  eastern  extremity  of  our  hemisphere,  during  many  centuries  of  years 

*  The  Engliih  plan  patented  in  1841,  contained  two-thirdi  of  etrtby 
third  of  coal. dust,  to  which  was  added  eome  reeinoae  nnttAr. 
t  M.  Cibot  tttr  lee  Aru,  pratiqiMt  ea  Cbiaie,  p.  861. 
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Wtorc  the  exisii^nec  of  your  Druida ; — llial  is  to  say,  ni  ibe  time  when  ihw 
«xinleJ  t*«ly  tarfflli  and  wooda,  covering  the  surfjice  of  our  Europe,  now  m 
forijle  and  iVuUful?  Would  yau  believe  ihat  ilieae  syatetfis,  adopted  at  fiwt 
Willi  t^tuhuttiaHtti,  and  extolled  with  energy,  fell,  titile  by  liule,  ioto  dt^credii : 
and,  fiimlly,  were  alniosl  eniirely  forgotten,  to  reappear  in  ihe  wfitingaof 
prataaded  mgtm,  after  more  than  t^^n  centuries  of  obliTion  t 

Yeaj  tbe  phdoiophers  and  their  disciples,  wlio  lived  under  the  drnasty  of 
Ihe  &V«iif^,  which  reigned  from  the  yeara  960  to  1279  of  the  ChrisUan  era, 
brought  once  more  to  light, — dug  from  the  grave,  as  it  were, — the  greater 
part  uf  the»c  i^ncicnt  systems;  especially  those  which  hare  affinity  to  the 
doctrinca  of  central  fires  ind  the  refrigeralioo  of  platieti;  clothed  them 
acC4>rding  to  their  own  Tush  ion;  proposed  them  to  their  contem[>or?ine5 ; 
girc  them  importance,  and  directed  the  course  which  ihey  hare  maintameii 
to  the  prcAcnt  dfij  among  the  literati  of  the  highest  class. 

One  cnn  readily  comprehend  how  many  agti  have  rolled  away ;  how  inoch 
Mre»  and  painci,  and  toil,  it  has  com,  to  men  of  meditation,  to  arrive  at  %bt 
decree  of  civilisation  which  haa  been  attainod  at  the  present  day.  We 
iidtet«  that  men  have  paaaed,  »ueeeasire1y,  through  all  the  good  and  all  the 
etil  of  which  their  natitres  are  itiisiceptihie — that  they  have  been,  alternateir, 
barWniua  and  civilised — that  more  ihiin  one**  hafe  they  invented  the  mme 
9cienc<*s,  and  the  aamc  arts — established  corresponding  laws,  and  similar 
nKagcs;  but  that  the^e  sciences  and  these  arts,  at  5rst  neglected,  then  for 
th«  mo«t  part  forgotten,  were  finally  entirely  lost,  through  the  effect  of  thoee 
physical  and  moral  revolutions,  those  c^itastrophes  and  ruioB,  (botilereiaa- 
mens,)  which  have  changed,  from  time  to  time,  the  aspect  of  the  earih.  and 
were  only  invented  anew,  as  wc  haire  seen,  under  Ihe  reigns  of  the  earliest 
Em^rors  of  wbicb  Chinese  history  make^  mention/** 

CHINESE  ANTHRACITE. 

The  Chinese  glance  coal  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  onfavoun- 
ble  conclusion  prevailing  against  oriental  coal ;  and  deserves  to  rank  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  in  respect  of  its  purity  as  a  coke ;  although,  in  npecific 
gravity,  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  the  English  fuel ;  neither 
has  it  the  spongy  texture  which  contributes  much  to  the  glowing  combus- 
tion of  the  latter .t 

The  Russian  authority,  M.  Kovanko,  to  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to 
advert  in  another  page,  shows  that  this  coal  formation  occurs  in  the  western 
range  of  mountains,  at  about  a  day's  journey  from  Pekin ;  which,  judging 
from  the  usual  rate  of  travelling  in  that  country,  probably  does  not  much 
exceed  thirty  miles. 

We  know  so  little  respecting  the  interior  of  China,  that  we  are  inclined 
to  extend  our  notice,  in  this  case,  further  than  usual.  The  carboniferous 
limestone  occurs  to  the  west  of  Yan-pin-koon.  Eastward  of  that  place  the 
regular  coal  formation  is  extensively  displayed. 

Bituminous  slate  clay  is  here  largely  developed,  in  which  thick  beds  of 
coal  occur.  This  variety  is  not  of  the  best  kind ;  it  is  singularly  decom- 
posed, and  its  particles  have  so  little  cohesion,  that  they  are  almost  reduced 
to  a  state  of  powder.  Greenstone,  or  compact  diorite,  is  seen  intruding 
amidst  these  slate  and  coal  beds. 

Underneath  the  slate  clay  are  beds  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  beneath 

*  Eztrtit  d*une  lettre  de  M.  Amiot,  ecrite  de  Pe-king,  Id  2  Oetobre,  1784. 
t  History  ofFoMil  Fuel,  471,  and  Edinburgh  Phil.  Journ.,  1832,  847. 
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these  are  found  rich  seams  of  coal,  of  much  superior  quality  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  slate  clay. 

There  are  also  vertical  beds  of  conglomerate,  accompanied  by  seams  of 
coal,  which  have  the  diorite  for  the  floor  and  the  conglomerate  for  the  roof. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  coal  very  much  resembles  anthracite— because 
it  is  shining,  of  compact  texture,  difficult  to  ignite,  does  not  flame  in  burn- 
i"g»  or  give  out  any  smoke.  Its  substance  is  entirely  homogeneous.  Every 
thing  respecting  it  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  had  been  a  great  develop- 
ment of  heat  at  the  period  of  its  formation,  or  subsequently. 

In  other  places  the  conglomerate  beds  are  horizontal.  The  horizontal 
coal  seams  here,  lying  between  the  diorite  or  greenstone,  and  the  conglom- 
erate, are  in  more  important  and  valuable  beds ;  as,  lor  example,  at  Daor-yao^ 
where  the  coal  bed  is  H  archines  thick.*  The  coal  of  this  bed  is  brittle, 
breaks  easily  into  small  fragments,  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  blacksmiths, 
and  those  who  work  in  copper,  consider  it  preferaMe  to  any  other  coal  for 
their  use,  on  account  of  the  intense  heat  which  it  gives  out 

Throughout  this  range  may  be  continually  seen  the  outcrops  of  this  com- 
bustible, which  has  never,  as  yet,  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  man.  The 
coal  employed  as  fuel  in  Pekin,  where  wood  is  very  dear,  is  worked  on  a 
great  scale;  but  whether  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  this  mineral, 
or  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  aversion  to  improvements,  the 
result  is,  that  the  process  of  mining  is  little  understood;  while  the  prepara- 
tion of  charcoal  is  canied  on  there  with  more  success  and  economy  than  any 
where  else. 

Mode  of  Worling  or  Mining  Coal,  and  Priu  at  Ptkim. 

It  might  be  expected  that  in  China,  where  most  of  the  practical  arts  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  carried  on  with  all  the  perseverance  of  that  industrious 
people,  the  operations  of  mining  coal,  with  which  they  are  cheaply  and  plen- 
tifully supplied,  would  be  conducted  with  some  regard  to  science,  in  relation 
to  sinking,  draining,  and  extraction.  We  have,  however,  the  authority  of  a 
Russian  engineer  othcer,  Major  Kovanko,t  a  competent  judge,  particularly 
with  relation  to  the  western  coal  mountains  in  the  environs  of  Pekin,  that 
•*  the  art  of  mining  is  yet  in  its  infancy  among  this  people."  Machinery,  to 
lighten  labour,  is  there  unknown ;  and  they  have  not  even  an  idea  of  the 
pumps  indispensable  to  draw  ofi*  the  water.  If  local  circumstances  allow, 
they  cut  drainage  galleries — if  not,  they  abandon  the  work,  when  the  inun- 
dation has  gained  too  far  upon  them.  The  mattock  or  pick-axe,  the  pick 
and  hammer,  are  the  mining  instruments— the  only  ones,  in  fact,  which  the 
Chinese  use  in  working  the  coal.  ' 

The  water  of  the  mines  is  emptied  by  the  slow  process  of  filling  small 
casks,  which  are  brought  up  to  the  surface  by  hand  labour. 

Vertical  shafls  are  not  used.  In  working  horizontal  coal  seams,  the 
timbering  is  expensive,  and  the  materials  cost  about  two  copecs  per  poud^  «■ 
98.50  per  English  ton ;  wood  being  used  by  weiffht  in  China. 

The  coal  when  mined  is  put  into  baskets  and  drawn  upon  sledges,  which 
are  raised  to  the  surface  by  manual  strength.    One  basket  contains  about 

*  The  Rofftito  trchine  or  anhcen  it  S8  Engliih  inchea. 

t  GeologT  of  the  Environa  of  Pekin,  St.  Petertbarg,  1840. 

t  A  Poud  ii  43  RuMian,  or  66  Englith  poanda,  equal  to  the  40Ch  part  of  1  ton  ofttlO  Iba. 
10  Roublea  ia  equal  to  lU  Tranea.  Tbo  Copee  it  lOOth  of  the  roabl«,  «tber  of  aWor  or 
paper.    The  tilver  copec  l>eing  at  the  rate  0.77c.  U.  8.    The  copper  go^«^^^A^*^.^  -^^ 


ijk/m  poudfl  of  coat,  aiid  one  mtn  c^n  raii€  about  eighl  baikets  In  a  dif, 

•Imch  iaeHUivdcnt  to  12  cwL  English,  or   iO:J2  RuBm&n  lti*f,     Tbe  iniuer 

tcGtiree  at  ttie  rate  of  3tt  copcca  a  baaket,  which  U  ec|ual  to  240  copeca  t 

I  A^t,  or  about  46  cenU  United  Stalea  money*     This  p^i  ot  ihei&bouft  tber^ 

I  fofCi  coptB  90J6  per  ton  United  States. 

r      At  the  place  where  it  is  worked,  this  coal  is  aold  for  GO  copecs  per  poud, 
I  ^  $4,03  per  ton*     It  h  coDTeyed  an  the  backs  of  mule^t  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  thence  on  camels  to  Pekin^  where  tlie  price  is  11  roubles  ^^  J  50 
copecs  =^  1^0/29  per  pond  j  which,  if  our  calculniiou  be  correct,  ia  equiva* 
i  lent  to  1 1 1.60  per  ton  of  2240  English  Iba.  =^^2  Ss.  3d. 
I       There  is,  besides^  a  kind  of  coal  sold  at  Pekin  at  a  much  lower  price — 
I  pajlicularly  when  it  13  mixed  wiih  one  half  of  coal  dust  or  detritus,     Tbia 
P  coal,  according  to  Mnjor  Koran ko,  sells  for  only  1  rouble  per  poud  ;  which 
is  alter  i>m  rale  of  $7.TS  ^^  £1  I2s,  Bcf>  f>er  English  ton*     It  is  of  mdifier* 
ent  quality,  giving  out  hut  little  heat,  and  is  quickly  coniumed.     The  small 
coai^  in  quest  ion,  is  preriousdy  mised  with  yellow  day^  to  give  it  greater 
consistence* 

The  process  is  very  simple : — Eight  parts  of  coat-gravel  are  miiced  with 
I  two  of  clay,  and  sufBcient  water  to  render  it  a  thick  paMe*  Ai\er  mixing  to 
I  the  proper  consistence  It  is  put  into  moulds,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
I  manufacture  of  bricks*  Thus  formed,  the  pieces  are  dried  and  used  as  coaL 
I  They  produce  little  heat,  however,  and  the  fire  mngt  be  constantly  fed  with 
fresh  dosea*     Tliis  fuel  is  only  used  among  the  indigent  classes. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  practice  which  was  detailed  by  the  good  mis* 
sionariea,  more  than  seventy  years  ogo,  remains  in  common  use  io  Pekin* 
We  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  brick  form  is  ksa  favourable  to 
combustion  and  to  tlie  maintenance  of  steady  heat,  than  the  spherical  masses, 
which  permit  so  much  greater  space  for  the  passage  of  the  air ;  and  that 
this  circumstance  may  readily  account  for  the  intensity  and  durability  of  the 
heat,  where  the  latter  shaj>e  is  adopted,  as  in  Wales* 

Freights  from  Europe  to  China,  in  1844,  from  £Z  lOs.  to  ^4  =  S7^- 
to  100/r,  per  ton  of  1010  kilogr* 

Freights  from  Hong-Kong  to  Europe,  in  If944, 

For  London  or  Liverpool,  ^3  sterling  =  ISfr.  per  ton  of  50  cubic  ft 
For  other  European  ports,  10s.  more  per  ton,  or  in  all  ss  75^1*.  50c. 

FORMOSA, 
Between  22  deg.  and  25  deg.  30  mino.  north  latitude. 

This  island,  which  chiefly  belongs  to  China,  is  imperfectly  known  to  the 
geologist,  particularly  on  its  eastern  side.  In  addition  to  rocks  of  igneous 
origin,  others  of  sedimentary  formation  are  stated  to  prevail,  some  of  them 
containing  coal. 

We  learn  from  a  paragraph  in  the  "  Friend  of  China,"  that  Rear  Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  [Cochrane?]  has  visited  the  island  of  Formosa,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  that  coal  was  here  to  be  found.  At  a 
distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  shore,  there  is  coal  which  was  reported  to 
be  of  excellent  quality.  This  is  certainly  a  roost  important  discovery.  An 
abundant  supply  of  cheap  coal  is  now  of  the  greatest  consequence  both  to' 
the  royal  steam  navy  and  the  mercantile  vessels  running  to  and  from  China. 

If  coal  can  be  laid  down  in  Hong-Kong — and  it  is  said  that  it  can-— for 
two  dollars  a  ton,  the  saving  to  the  steam  vessels  employed  in  the  China 
teas  will  be  immense.    It  will  at  once  remove  the  great  drawback  upon 
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steam  ntvigation  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  Canton  ri? er,  and  will  be  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  foreign  commercial  interests  of  China.* 

Specimens  of  coal  from  Formosa  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  Nov.  19,  1845,  but  it  did  not  appear  from 
the  notice,  under  what  geological  conditions  the  coal  existed. 

An  English  vessel  of  war,  the  Royalist,  was  sent  to  survey  the  coast  of 
Formosa,  and  devoted  the  year  1846  to  that  service.  According  to  the 
report  of  Lieut.  Gordon,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  narration  of  this  duty, 
the  shores  of  Formosa  offer,  iu  several  places,  considerable  beds  of  coal,  of 
an  excellent  quality. 

Admiral  Cochrane  had  previously  obtained  specimens  of  coal  firom  the 
same  locality,  but  that  which  was  last  discovered  burns  much  more  freely. 

This  discovery  has  given  rise  to  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  obtain  permission  for  the  English  steamers  to  stop  at 
Formosa. 

Naphtha  is  abundant  in  the  ancient  volcanic  region  of  Formosa. 
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NEW  SIBERIA,  FADVESKOI,  KOTELNOI, 

And  a  group  of  several  other  Islands,  situated  between  north  latitude 
seventy-four  degrees,  and  seventy-six  degrees  opposite  to  the  Cape  Swatai- 
nos  [or  the  Sacred  Cape,]  on  the  coast  of  Siberia,  are  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  large  fossilized  trees  which  they  contain ;  besides  the  immense 
accumulations  of  fossil  bones  of  elephants  and  rhinoceros.  These  have 
been  described  by  the  Russian  explorers,  Hederstorm  and  Baron  Wrangell. 
Although  these  lignites,  so  different  from  the  scanty  vegetation  that  now 
barely  exists  so  near  to  the  North  pole,  cannot  be  classed  with  the  regular 
deposits  of  true  coal,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  advert  to  them  here,  on  ao> 
count  of  their  remarkable  geographical  position. 

The  Lachow  Islands,  in  the  Polar  Sea,  and  in  the  same  latitudes,  were 
found  by  Sannikow,  another  Russian  explorer,  to  contain  similar  fossilized 
trees  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  bones,  of  seven  or  eight  large  quadru- 
peds, chiefly  those  now  belonging  to  warm  climates. 

The  Island  of  New  Siberia,  only  twenty-five  versts  in  breadth,  is  remark- 
able for  a  mountain  on  its  south-eastern  coast.  It  is  composed  of  alternate 
horizontal  layers  of  a  greyish  freestone  and  a  shining  bituminous  wood. 
This  coal  is  so  hard  as  to  be  cut  with  difficulty  with  a  knife.  At  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  hill,  this  bituminous  wood,  which  at  the  bottom,  is  (bund  in  bori* 
zontal  layers,  is  placed  vertically ;  standing  out  above  the  surface,  like  pilet 
which  had  been  regularly  driven,  t 

•  u  Tbe  Friend  orChiaa,*'  Jan.  SI,  1846.  t  Reeoll«ctiont  of  RA«Mi.^>«> 
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T*he  wood  billocks,  as  ih«y  have  been  colled,  and  described  by  Baroa 
Wratigdl,  consiBl  of  an  iccumuklion  of  Iruuka  of  Irees,  and  a  vast  quaiH 
titjf  of  drid  wood^  washed  down  by  land  sUeams,  and  broughl  together  bj 
oceiiii  curteniB. 

Tim  wood  UUIb  of  th«  iouthcrn  shore  of  the  isJand  of  New  Siberia,  di^ 
covered  in  1606,  eoniLtit  of  efovalion?  of  aboul  thirty  fathoms^  made  up  of 
bori^omal  layers  of  aandstone,  alEernaling  with  bitumlnotis  trunks  of  tf^et. 
On  the  taps  of  the  hillocks  the  atems  stand  erect.  The  strata  of  dnfi- 
wood  are  visible  !br  fire  wefslsi  or  three  and  one-third  English  miles.* 


AUSTRALIA, 

COMPBIflKft 

1.    NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
3.    SOUTHERN  AUSTRALIA. 

3.  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4.  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 
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COMPHISIJIft 


1.  NORTHERN  ISLAND,  OR  NEW  ULSTER. 

2.  MIDDLE  ISLAND,  OR  NEW  MUNSTER. 

3.  CHATHAM  ISLANDw— Cuatram  Iilams  w  Poltuxsia. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  RIVER  HUNTER  REGION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

The  Newcastle  coal  occurs  in  several  horizontal  beds,  alternating  with 
slaty  clay,  sandstone,  and  shale,  with  vegetable  impressions ;  also  a  rock 
resembling  the  millstone  grit,  and  a  hard  cherty  rock.  Nodules  of  daj- 
ironstone,  and  trunks  and  stems  of  arundinaceous  plants,  in  similar  iron- 
stone, are  abundant  in  the  alternating  strata.* 

The  coal  country  south  of  Hunter's  river,  is  described  by  Mr.  A.  Berry, 
member  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  colony.  The  cliffs  on  the  sear 
shore  present  a  most  interesting  section  of  the  strata.  There,  in  one  day, 
more  information  may  be  obtained  than  in  any  other  place  during  years. 
He  traced  these  strata  for  nine  miles,  when  they  abruptly  terminated ;  or 
rather  were  concealed  by  suddenly  inclining  downwards,  below  the  sea 
level.  The  soulh  head  of  Lake  Macquarrie  rises  into  clifis,  in  which  the 
coal  strata  again  ascend  and  present  themselves.  Between  the  coal  seams 
are  beds  of  sandstone  and  of  slate  clay,  with  vegetable  impressions,  and 
abundance  of  layers  of  argillaceous  iron  ore,  which  is  occasionally  cellular, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  appears  in  the  form  of  petrifactions  of  trees  and  their 
branches.  At  one  point,  two  large  coal  beds  gradually  approach,  and  at 
length  meet,  and  continue  parallel.  At  the  same  place  is  a  bed  of  highly 
indurated  overlying  conglomerate,  which  reaches  from  the  surface  of  the 
coal  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.    The  fibre  of  the  wood  is  of\en  quite  distinct.t 

At  about  three  miles  along  the  south  coast  of  Newcastle,  was  found  the 
butt  of  a  petrified  tree,  in  an  upright  position,  at  high-water  mark,  under  the 
cliff  and  beneath  a  bed  of  coal.  This  trunk,  on  being  broken,  presented  an 
appearance  approaching  to  jet.  On  the  top  of  the  cliff  at  Newcastle,  lying 
in  a  horizontal  position,  was  observed  another  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was 
finely  grained  and  white.  Both  of  these  specimens  were  trateraed  by  thin 
veins  of  chalcedony .| 

Near  this  place,  on  the  south-east  line  of  coast,  the  clifb  before  mentioned, 
which  rise  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  were 
burning  a  few  years  ago.  They  contain  sometimes  two  and  sometimes 
three  coal  seams. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  district  of  Hunter's  river,  is  Winsen,  the  only 
burning  mountain  within  the  present  limits  of  the  colony,  and  is  1400  or 
1500  feet  above  the  sea.     Bitumen  proceeds  from  it,  and  the  whole  appears 

*  Aoftrmlitn  Almanac,  1836. 

t  Proceedings  or  the  Rojal  Society  of  Loadoa,  Vol.  !¥•  p.  fSS. 

t  ReT.  C.  P.  N.  WUUM,  1S31. 
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10  hftv6  bteu  on  ^re  for  a  great  length  of  tltne,  aa  if  from  the  ignition  of 

Wilion  ataiea  that  on  the  con^  a  bed  of  brown  coal  was  dtecoTered 

«  ^>,  benrnili  tlie  bed  of  congloinente  spoken  of.     '*  This  brown  coil, 

varks  from  erighi  feel  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  it  described  as  piv- 

Mio  tht!  black  coal/'  and  appears  lo  have  been  on  ^re  at  no  distant 

* 

di«crtVLTyof  c«al  iti  ihe  colony  did  not  take  pbce  until  comparatirel/ 

-  pi^hod.     A  writer,  in   IB21*,  remarks  with   much  satisfaction,  tliil 

I  in  now  a  certain  pros[>ect  that  the  town  of  Sydney  can  be  supplied 

rly  with  coal  from  Luke  Macquarrie.     It  bums  and  cokes  as  well  as 

«t  Eiiglktth  cmVI 

i  Australint)  Agricultural  Company  are  working  the  cc^l  here,  and  tn 
1  !!l7,000  loiiB  from  hence.  It  U  remarked  that  the  coaJ  seainsnii 
.  ire  occasionally  afTcclcd  by  rertieal  faults. 

.01  afforded  to  the  naturaltdts  of  the  United  Slates  exploring 

chamcteristic  series  of  the  coal  plants.     We  have  had  a  brief 

*f   innpecting  iheso  specimena  in  the  national  collection  at 

They  have  not  yet  been  dcicribed.     They  comprise  lignites 

Botylcdonotis  trees  in  cotieiderablo  quantity,  and  hare  noi  ibe 

ristics  of  liie  European  coal  meaeures,  but  have  a  newer  aspect 

mined  fossilt,  wc  observed  I  he  following  genera  : — Sphens&p* 

'f#  PhifHuthrra,  and  obscure  apecimens  of  a  plant  to  which 

gtffhyUitti  has  latefy  been  given.     They  are  imbedded  in 

fiirrivus  eandfltone  and  in  grc^niih  clay  slafe.     We  are  informed 

Acring  that  a  grc^t  quantily  of  E»i)jci(ied  wood  is  scattered  over 

won  the  Upper   Hunter.     An  /e/A^oliff  was  discovered  here  by 

A  ne  most  prevalent  fossil  plants  of  the  New  Holland  coal  strata  is  the 
Ghssopteris  Browniana, 

It  is  proposed  to  smelt  the  copper  ores  of  South  Australia  in  that  country, 
instead  of  sending  them  to  Swansea,  as  heretofore.  Newcastle  is  recom- 
mended as  offering  the  best  position  for  smelting  establishments.  The  supply 
of  coal  may,  for  the  present  generation,  be  said  to  be  unlimited,  and  the 
quality  is  excellent.  The  price  charged  in  1846  by  the  Australian  Agricul- 
tural Company,  is  seven  shillings.per  ton.  But  on  an  extensive  scale, coals 
could  be  supplied  for  five  to  six  shillings,  =s  $1.20  to  $1.45  per  ton,  which 
is  about  the  price  at  Swansea  smelting  works,  in  South  Wales.:t: 

MORETON  BAY. 

At  sixty  miles  up  the  Brisbane  river,  which  falls  into  Moreton  bay  in  S. 
Lat  27°,  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  1835,  examined  a  large  seam  of  coal  in  the 
channel.  On  Brenner  river,  which  falls  into  the  Brisbane,  another  coa]  bed 
was  observed,  and  was  traced  from  that  river  to  the  Brisbane. 

PORT  JACKSON. 

Mr.  Scott  has  described  the  coal  measures  along  the  coast,  from  Port 
Stevens,  about  S.  Lat.  33'',  to  Cape  Howe,  S.  Lat.  a?"".  On  the  road  to 
Bathurst,  a  few  miles  below  the  pass  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  there  is  a  moun- 

*  London  tnd  Edinburgh  Philoiophictl  MigtsiDe,  Aug.  183S,  p.  39. 

t  Peter  Cunningham,  1829. 

I  MaiUand  [New  Sooth  Wales]  Merovry,  1846. 
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tain  which  contains  much  coal.    It  lies  immediately  below  the  surface.    It 
bums  with  a  bright  flame,  giving  much  smoke,  but  leaving  very  little  cinder. 

MOUNT  YORK, 

The  hiffhest  peak  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  situated  in  S.  Lat.  33""  SO', 
is  3292  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr.  Duperrey  observed  stratiform  lignite 
at  a  great  elevation  on  this  mountain.  We  are  hence  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  ferruginous  sandstone  with  which  all  this  country  abounds, 
and  forms  the  Blue  Mountain  range,  belongs  to  a  tertiary  period.* 

MURRAY  RIVER. 

In  1846  was  discovered  a  stratum  of  coal  about  thirty-five  miles  sooth 
from  Freemantle,  near  to  the  Murray  river.  From  the  accounts  received 
in  the  colony,  it  is  thought  to  belong  to  the  regular  coal  series,  rather  than 
to  a  lignite  formation. 

Some  seams  of  bituminous  coal  were  discovered  on  the  Murray,  south  of 
Perth,  in  December,  1846.  A  fine  bed  has  also  been  fo.und  on  the  Irwio 
river,  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Freemantle,  and  forty  miles  inland. 
There  are  two  of  these  beds ;  one  five,  the  other  six  feet.  The  statements 
are  somewhat  confused,  as  another  account,  in  December,  1846,  states  that 
a  bed  of  coal  had  been  discovered  at  a  point  supposed  to  be  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fif\y  miles  to  the  north  north-east  of  Perth. 

PORT  WESTERN,  OR  WESTERN  PORT. 

Near  Port  Philip,  in  Lat  dB""  30'  S.,  and  Long.  145''  W.,  an  exploring 
party  discovered  bituminous  coal,  in  1840.  The  quality  was  satisfactory, 
but  it  was  some  distance  from  water  carriage.  Various  seams  were  reported  • 
which  varied  in  thickness  from  two^nches  to  four  feet. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Cameron,  who  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  inspect 
this  coal,  returned  from  the  expedition  with  a  report  of  having  proved 
several  beds.  The  principal  seam  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
water's  edge,  which  would  render  a  railroad  necessary  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  fuel  to  the  landing.  Its  proportion  of  bitumen  was  stated  to  be  large. 
A  subsequent  report,  by  the  same  person,  corroborates,  in  great  measure, 
the  previous  statements ;  but  a  difficulty  arose  from  the  *'  inclination  of  the 
strata." 

At  Cape  Liptrap,in  thisvicintiy,  further  traces  of  mineral  coal  have  been 
observed. 

PHILIP  ISLAND. 
Coal  beds  were  found  in  1840,  and  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  the 
discoveries  near  Westernport,  especially  under  such  auspicious  circumstances 
for  transportation  as  this  island  afforded  for  mining  coal,  a  company  was 
formed,  called  **  The  South  Australian  Mining  Association."  We  hear  of 
no  further  progress  in  mining  in  this  island;  but  in  1846  a  geological 
investigation  determined  the  existence  of  some  large  seams  of  coal  extend- 
ing over  a  greater  area  than  had  been  anticipated. 

RESERVATION  ISLAND,  IN  BASS  STRAITS. 

Mineral  or  fossilized  wood  was  observed  here  by  Captain  Flinders.  It 
denotes  apparently  an  extension  of  the  carboniferous  sandstone  existing  at 
Lake  Macquarrie. 

^  Dr.  Finosy  in  the  AppMdix  to  Kiaf  *f  Voyagt. 


Napcmfk  Oml^ttd. 

Sappoted  browa  cnal  and  silictfied  ligttitai  of  Kurnir-karriQ^  at  Like 
Macquiffie. 

H  tiluii  the  Inkt  of  Awaftbs,  also  calJed  Lake  Marqutrric,  latitude  33^  S. 
the  Ri'v.  W.  B,  CUfke  examt»ed  a  remnrkable  ligrutc  deposii  wJikill  be 
lit*  4e«efibed  un4cf  ihe  title  nf'*  a  foMil  |iiiie-rureai/*  Iburteen  miles  to  tbt 
flouUi  of  I  he  mouth  of  the  Hunter  river 

The  urea  in  question  "occupies  part  of  litat  furaiatlon  of  conglomcfitc 
and  sandstf^nc,  with  »iibordtnate  beds  af  ligiHi{%  whieb  extendi  frum  the 
llunler  river,  *oiithw)irds,  towards  Bri^ban^'  water.  The  lignite  conftfiimea 
tteio-ciilird  AuvLfiiluiti  coal.  Tiiis  ibrmationr  owing  to  hi  beds  along  the 
mhmt*  of  the  inlH,  being  horizontal,  ind  divided  by  iiearly  vertica]  joints, 
oc^^iona  great  regularitj^  in  the  cohsi  line^  both  longitudinatly  and  trans- 
tenrljr.     It  form*  a  high  range  whieh  divides  the  lake  from  the  tiia." 

Kiirrur4curr4n  is  i  law  Hat,  of  tio  great  magfiitude^  upon  h  hie  h  are  ieen 
Ibiidixed  stumps  and  ftooU  of  treefi,  sunding  vertically  out  of  the  ground, 
Vke  the  stumps  in  an  American  clearing.  In  the  lake,  also^  where  it  ad- 
joini  the  flat,  to  the  disitance  of  from  80  to  200  feel  from  the  nbore^  nucnet* 
OU3  points  are  *een^  like  those  of  a  reef  of  rocki,  just  peeping  af>ove  the 
surface  of  the  water  These  pointed  bodies  are  the  fossilized  stools  of  treea^ 
similar  to  those  on  the  shore.  The  itumps  have  their  toots  imbedded  in 
the  aandatone^  and  are  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface,  and  froot  two  to 
four  feet  in  diameter » in  which  from  fttt  to  120  concentric  ringis  of  growtk 
tmy  be  counted.  The  wood  appears  to  be  coniferous.  Veins  of  ciiaJce^ 
danjr  traverse  the  syhstaoce  of  the  trunks,  between  the  concentric  rings,  and 
alio  in  the  direction  of  the  radial  lines.  Many  of  the  stems  have  their  bark 
adhering  firmly,  and  in  one  instance  il^aa  three  inches  thick. 

Immediately  ^/om  the  flinty  stratum  in  which  the  trees  are  rooted,  is  a 
bi^d  "f  ligTHif  Ahfii^f  ihf^  ^tratuiiij  and  imbedded  in  sandsloneg  and  c^^rv 
glomerate,  immense  quantities  of  fragments  of  trees  occur;  and  among 
other  forms,  is  the  genus  Glossopteris, 

Fossil  trees  are  found  in  this  formation  at  other  places,  and  nearly  on  the 
same  level  as  that  described ;  immediately  above  and  below  a  bed  of  lignite. 
Several  of  these  positions  are  noted  by  Mr  Clarke;  extending  to  the  Hun- 
ter river.  The  prostrated  trees  are  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long;  and  the  writer  infers  that  the  sandstone  bed,  which  sapporta  the 
lignites  at  Kurrur-kiirran,  is  the  true  geological  site  of  that  ancient  forest, 
from  which  such  enormous  quantities  of  fragments  of  wood  have  been 
derived,  in  various  parts  of  tlie  colony. 

This  sandstone  is  traversed  by  trap  dykes,  and  according  to  M.  de  Strze- 
lecki,  contains  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  or  PalsBOzoic  period. 

The  author  mentions  two  beds  of  lignite,  (coalT)  one  above  the  bed  of 
fossil  trees,  the  other  below  it ;  but  he  does  not  describe  the  relative  posi- 
tion and  characters  of  these  two  beds,  nor  the  quality  of  the  coal  or  lignite.* 

Mr.  Clarke's  report  has  done  little,  towards  determining  the  age  of  the 
coal  deposit  of  this  coast,  which  he  considers  as  brown  coal.  The  trunks, 
boughs,  and  roots  of  trees,  described  by  him,  are  evidently  closely  asso- 
ciated with  these  lignite  beds.  Some  of  the  stems  are  spoken  of  as  hollow, 
but  the  greater  part  are  said  to  be  solid  ;  with  a  thick  bark,  and  concentric 
rings  of  growth,  and  apparently  coniferous.     It  is  remarkable  that  Count 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Geo).  8oc.  of  London,  Vol.  IV.  No.  94,  p.  161,  1S43. 
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Strzelecki  expressly  states  that  no  traces  of  conifera  hate  yet  been  disco 
Tered  in  this  Australian  coal-field,  which  he  evidently  refers  to  the  carbon^ 
ferous  or  newer  Paleozoic  period,  but  having  some  vegetable  forms  which 
approach  to  certain  species  in  the  oolitic  coal  of  England :  the  whole  ofer- 
lying  the  older  Palssozoic  rocks.  In  comparing  the  fossil  fauna  of  this  older 
series,  with  that  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  other  countries,  M.  de  Strzelecki 
found  some  of  their  forms  to  be  identical,  and  others  to  be  representitife 
species. 

The  unusual  interest  which  attaches  to  these  remote  coal-fields,  respeeV 
ing  which  there  are  such  conflicting  views,  leads  us  to  pursue  this  sabjeet 
somewhat  further. 

Among  the  most  recent  scientific  works,  relating  to  this  portion  of  th« 
globe,  is  the  **  physical  description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
land,  by  Count  Strzelecki,  1646.  This  work  is  the  result  of  five  years  of 
continual  labour  occupied  in  travelling  on  foot,  for  a  distance  of  7000 
miles,  through  various  parts  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  vast  island  continenl 
of  Australia,  and  in  the  island  of  Van  Diemen's  land. 

The  plan  of  our  present  volume  permits  us  to  quote  only  that  part  of 
Count  Strzelecki's  work  which  refers  to  the  carboniferous  series.  He  states 
that  this  series  forms  a  basin  shaped  deposit  in  New  South  Wales,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  the  Newcastle  basin. 

Newcastle  Coal-Jield,  or  Basin  of  the  Hunter. 

This  occupies  a  tract  which  extends,  for  some  distance,  on  both  sides  the 
Hunter  river,  near  its  mouth,  in  about  33^  S.  lat  Near  Lake  Macquarrie 
the  coal  is  worked,  and  the  section  of  the  shaft  exhibits  the  following  coal 
seams. 


ThickatM. 

1st  bed  above  the  conglomerate. 

3  feet 

2d     "            **            *' 

6    " 

3d      "            "            " 

6    " 

4th    "            " 

3    « 

5th    "            "            " 

3    *• 

Coal,        19    in  204  ft.  of  strata. 

The  author  does  not  positively  define  ^e  age  of  this  coal-field,  except 
that  the  rocks  are  of  the  carboniferous  period,  containing  Spirifers,  Comh 
loria,  and  Products,  and  that  the  whole  series  are  more  recent  than  the 
Devonian  system  of  Europe. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  formations  beneath  this  coal  series  belong  to 
fossiliferous  stratified  rocks,  which  are  referable  to  the  Paleozoic  period,  both 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

On  the  south  part  of  the  coal-field,  at  Lake  Macquarrie,  the  coal  crops 
out  from  beneath  a  sandstone  containing  mica  and  iron  glance. 

Tlie  fossil  plants  obtained  from  the  coal  measures,  and  described  in  the 
work  before  us,  are  but  few.  They  are  referred  to  three  species  of 
Sphenopteris,  one  of  Giossopteris,  two  of  Pecopieris,  one  ZeugopkiOiUs, 
and  one  Phyllatheca. 

Tliere  are  no  traces  of  any  of  those  remarkable  genera  so  characteristic 
of,  and  so  abundant  in,  the  strata  of  the  European  and  American  coal-fields^ 
such  as  Lepidodendron,  Sig^iiiariaf  Stigmaria,  Calamites^  or  Comfkrm* 

In  comparing  the  coal-field  of  the  Hunter  with  that  of  Van  Diemenls 
I^nd,  he  observes  that  "  the  basins,  themselves,  indeed  cootemporaneop 
appear  to  be  characterized  by  a  distinctly  localized  flotiL\  tl<^  v^\«i^^^ 


I  it  out  olMienraiionB  hnvt  exiended,  beiog  found  commoo  to  tlie  ti 

The  bi«in  of  the  Hunier  contains  Pkyfhtfuca  AmtraUs^  Gl^ssopicru 
Hr&wniana^  ind  some  other  stpeelea.  In  the  basin  of  Jerusdcm,  in  V^n 
Dicinffi't  l-Jind,  are  found  ihfee  or  four  species  bebngiDg  lo  the  genen 
Sphtm^itftif  and  f*tctrpitriSf  and  one  to  ZtugitphyUitts ;  tbe^e  being  asso 
Giatcd  with  »om«s  krge  fragmc-nta  of  sterns^  too  imperfect  to  be  definetl, 

\n  r.omparingf  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  specie*  at  present  known^  frrwD 
ih<?iic  depo5*iLs,  with  the  coal  planta  of  Europe,  there  appears,  indeed,  !o  l*c 
but  few^  if  any,  analogical  forms ;  although  Uie  equine toid4ooking  Fh(l* 
lothtra  uiuy  probably  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  Caiermifri 
of  tiie  northern  deposits ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  iis  congener « the  Givstop- 
tais  Broarnania  k  a  fern  ei>tircly  different  from  any  i>f  those  that  are  fouml 
In  the  carboniferous  periods  of  the  northern  he  mi  sphere* 

These  few  ohscr^rntions  partly  lend  us  to  infer  ilmi  the  flora  of  the  sooth^ 
efn  hemisphere  was  perfectly  distinct  in  its  faeies  from  the  northern,  at  the 
carboniferous  period ;  just  as,  at  the  present  time,  the  tno<lern  flora  of  the 
«ame  continent  presents  a  striking  difference  to  thai  of  other  portions  of  ihe 
gbbe ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  species  consri- 
tutmg  the  fauna  of  the  Australian  ocean,  anterior  to  thai  period,  conttin 
many  forms  which,  if  not  perfectly  identicaJ,  are  at  least  the  representaiive 
ones  of  (hose  of  the  northeru  region. 

Cmiparison  of  the  fotsU  vtgftatim  of  New  Sottik  Wales  with  thai  rf 
tkt  iiufflimn  Ct)ai-Jidd  in  Bengal. — '•  In  instituting  a  comparison  betw«tit 
the  species  collected  from  the  Australian  deposits,  and  iljoae  described  from 
the  Burdwan  coal-Reld  by  Professor  Royle,  we  observe  both  the  re  mark  able 
malogy  of  form  of  some  species  and  the  actual  identity  of  others ;  from 
which  we  may  probably  be  led  lo  infer  that  the  deposition  of  the  strata  cc«i- 
taining  them  was  not  only  contemporBneoua,  but  that  ilie  conditions  of  the 
flora  of  some  portions  of  the  Indian  and  Australian  conlinentSy  at  that 
epoch,  were  not  very  dissimilar. 

In  the  Burdwan  coal-field  we  find  the  Pecopteris  LindUyana,  Glosscp' 
teris  danctoidts,  G.  Browniana,  and  other  plants,  associated  with  two 
species  of  a  very  curious  form,  Vertebraria  indica  and  V,  radiata.  The 
Australian  deposit  also  contains  Glossopteris  Broumiana^  two  or  three 
species  o(  Sphenopteris,  and  the  sfirae  species  of  Vertebraria  above  noticed. 
The  Pecopteris  Austrcdis  of  the  Jerusalem  Basin  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  P.  LindUyana  from  Burdwan. 

The  Glossopteris  danaoides  of  the  Burdwan  deposit  apparently  belongs 
lo  the  genus  Taniopteris,  the  veins  being  perfectly  horizontal,  and  not 
anastomosed,  as  in  the  typical  species  of  Glossopteris,  We  have  previously 
remarked  upon  the  absence  of  certain  carboniferous  forms  in  these  deposits ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  compare  some  of  the  species  with  certain  others, 
from  the  oolite  series  of  England,  a  striking  analogy  of  form  is  at  once  per- 
ceptible. 

The  Pecopteris  Murrayana^  P.  Whitbienis,  and  Glossopteris  Phillipsii, 
representing,  as  it  were,  the  Pecopteris  [Sphenopteris]  (data,  P.  AustraHs, 
and  Glossopteris  Browniana  of  the  Australian  strata." 

On  the  whole,  it  is  alleged,  the  flora  of  the  coal-fields  of  Australia  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Yorkshire  oolites.  It  is  possible  that  the 
coal  of  New  South  Wales,  and  of  Northern  India  may  really  belong  lo  the 
Jurassic  system.* 

^  Aonaal  Addrew  to  the  Geol.  Soc.  Loadon,  1846. 
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Notwithstanding  these  conclasions,  we  obsenre  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  in  1846,  Dr.  Falconer  is  reported  to  have  remarked^ 
that  the  Burdwan  coal,  as  it  contained  neither  dicotyledonous  nor  coDifeioos 
wood,  was  probably  older  than  any  of  the  English  coal-Belds.* 

PROSPECTS  OP  THE  COAL  TRADE  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Mr.  Button  is  of  opinion  that  the  extensive  coal-fields,  north  of  Sydney, 
will,  at  a  future  day  be  made  available,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  the 
colony  becomes  more  densely  settled.  The  Australian  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, in  whose  hands  is  the  monopoly  of  the  coal  mines,  at  present,  ought 
to  be  the  first,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject 

The  port  of  Newcastle,  on  the  Hunter  river,  is  quite  as  convenient  for 
the  erection  of  smelting  establishments,  as  Swansea.  Here  the  copper  of 
South  Australia  might  be  sent  to  be  smelted,  if  furnaces  were  erected.  Coal 
exists  here  to  an  unlimited  extent;  and  the  demand  does  not  take  off  a  tithe 
of  the  quantity  that  could  be  raised  from  the  three  pits,  over  which  powerful 
engines  are  already  erected.  Vessels  of  three  or  lour  hundred  tons  can  lie 
at  this  port  in  perfect  safety,  and  approach  the  end  of  the  coal  slips. 

The  seam  at  present  worked  is  not  more  than  twenty  fathoms  below  the 
surface,  and  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  the  water.  Under  the  colonial 
regulations,  it  appears,  that  this  is  the  only  pit  allowed  to  be  worked;  giving 
its  owners  a  complete  monopoly,  against  which  a  very  strong  feeling  of  dis> 
like  naturally  exists  in  the  colony,  and  many  attempts  are  daily  made  to 
evade  it.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  where  so  many  individuals  have 
property  containing  coal,  with  equal  facilities  of  position.! 

We  see  here  repeated  precisely  a  similar  pernicious  state  of  things  as  is 
inflicted  on  an  opposite  part  of  the  world.  *'  The  General  Mining  Associa- 
tion," are  lessees  from  the  crown  of  all  the  coal  and  minerals  of  every  de- 
scription in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton : — 
that  is  to  say,  a  monopoly  which  engrosses  an  area  of  no  less  than  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  square  miles ;  to  the  exclusion  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  property  throughout  that  extent.  The  paralyzing  influence 
which  it  exerts  on  the  British  colonies  in  that  quarter  has  long  l^n  matter 
of  complaint  with  the  people;  and,  in  1846,  formed  the  subject  of  a  memo- 
rial from  the  house  of  assembly,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  twenty  of  the 
sixty  years  of  the  lease  to  the  association  had  expired,  yet  no  effort  had  been 
made  to  work  a  single  bed  of  coal,  or  other  mineral,  with  the  exception  of 
the  coal  beds  at  Pictou  and  Sydney. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  Button,  in  his  letters  on  the  mineral  wealth  of  South  Australia,  Jane 
1846,  states  that  the  existence  of  coal  here,  has  been  reported,  bat  b  not  jel 

•  Athenaom,  Oct.  1846. 

t  DttUOB  OB  Um  Miatnl  Waalth  ofSoath  AattrtUa,  1846.. 
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Terified.  Even  if  it  should  not  be,  the  unbounded 
wood  of  which,  when  dried,  burns  with  an  intena 
from  the  resinous  matter  which  it  contains,  and  m 
coal— will  enable  the  same  operations  to  be  carri 
for  centuries  been  adopted  in  other  mining  distr 
exist 

Mr.  Fortnum  reports  on  the  existence  of  the 
equivalent,  in  the  interior,  but  is  at  present  doub 
the  carboniferous  series.* 

The  chief  mineral  riches,  at  present  developed  ii 
splendid  mines  of  copper.  But  these,  if  the  sm 
country,  will  give  great  stimulus  to  the  increased 
lion  of  the  coal  in  the  adjoining  colony  of  New  S< 


WESTERN  AUSTRA 

Iron  is  so  plentiful  here,  that  it  has  attracted  the 
in  a  variety  of  places.  Hitherto,  coal  has  not  beer 
ter,  wherewith  the  former  mineral  might  be  manul 

The  government,  with  a  view  to  stimulate  resean 
has,  it  is  said,  offered  a  reward  of  two  thousand  fiv 
to  any  one  who  shall  discover  coal ;  but  the  more 
settlers  have  hitherto  prevented  any  attempt  being 
tant  the  possession  of  coal  may  prove,  it  is  now,  w 
wood  abound,  indispensable  to  the  production  of  g 

1847. — It  is  annoimced  that  coal  has  been  discu 


VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  OR  '. 

Here  coal  occurs,  very  plentifully,  in  sandstone, 
We  have  reports  of  a  mineral  survey  of  the  new 
upon  the  estate  of  Messrs.  Bonney.  An  extensive 
the  northward,  and  passes  under  the  Coal  river,  at 

^  Mining  Journal  of  London,  June,  1846. 

t  AutUdiui  )ounii\.    h\«o  \l\tAtk%  loarnal  of  Lond< 
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degrees.  It  is  upwards  of  three  feet  thick,  at  the  oatcrop  *  Coal  is  stated 
to  be  traceable  quite  across  the  island. t 

In  the  *' Tasmania  Journal/*  appeared  an  account,  bj  Dr.  T.  P.  Hooker, 
assisunt  surgeon  to  H.  B.  M.  S.  Erebus,  of  fossil  wood  found  on  this  island, 
at  Macquarrie  Plains.^ 

M.  de  Strzetecki  shows  that  there  are  two  basin-shaped  coal  deposits 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

1st.  The  South  E$k  Basin,  although  much  broken  and  apparently  very 
limited  in  extent,  agrees  with  that  of  Newcastle,  in  New  South  Wales  in  its 
general  geological  characters.  A  variegated  sandstone  overlies  the  regular 
coal  measures.  The  fossils  are  the  same  as  in  the  Newcastle  basin  of  New 
South  Wales. 

2d.  The  Jerusalem  Basin  is  situated  not  far  from  Hobart  Town  to  the 
east.  The  underlying  bed  is  a  limestone,  containing  Producfm  and  Spiri' 
ftra,  succeeded  by  a  conglomerate  on  which  the  coal  measures  repose. 

In  this  series  are  proved,        1  coal  seam  of         3  feet, 
"  "  "         slates  and  clays,        53 

Total  shown  in  the  shaA  of  the  Jerusalem  pits,  58  feet 

Some  of  the  coal  in  the  Jerusalem  basin  is  described  as  anthracite. 

It  appears  from  the  memoir  of  M.  Strzelccki  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Paleozoic  rocks  which  he  examined  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  are  the 
equivalents  of  the  Devonian  series. 

Among  the  fossil  plants  collected  from  the  Jerusalem  basin,  we  find  the 
interesting  genus  ZeugophyUitts,  and  certain  forms  of  Pecapteris,  one  of 
which  is  closely  allied  to  an  oolitic  species,  and  another  having  strong 
resemblances  to  an  Odontopteris  from  the  Permian  system  of  Russia.^ 

The  late  work  of  M.  Corda,  contains  a  description  of  an  arborescent 
fern,  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  he  conjectures  to  be  Bakmtium 
antarctium  [^Dicksonia  antarctica,  Hooker,]  and  which  approximates  closely 
to  the  fossil  Protopteris  cotiai,  found  in  Saxony. 

Some  interesting  traces  of  the  newer  tertiary  period  appear  in  the  «re- 
markable  opalized  trees  which  are  spread  over  the  surfiice  in  some  of  the 
valleys,  especially  in  Derwent  valley.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  recently  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hooker,  the  naturalist  in  the  expedition  of  H.  M.  S.  Erebus. 

*  Hobart  Town  Adfertifer,  NoTember,  1840. 
t  Colonial  Statiitics  of  the  British  Empire,  Martin,  p.  441. 
t  Traniactions  of  the  Geological  Societj  of  London,  Febmarj,  1843. 
%  Physical  Description  of  New  Sooth  Wales  and  Vaa  Dienien*f  Land,  by  P.  F.  StiMlMk 
1846. 
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This  highly  interesting  country  forms,  we  are  to! 
CUB  islands^  as  large  as  England  and  Wales.  Its 
rendered  difficult  of  discovery  hy  the  primitive  fon 
or,  where  these  have  been  destroyed,  by  Impenetra 
lent  fern. 

The  fundamental  rock  is  every  where  day-slate. 


NORTHERN  ISLAND,  OR  NE 


The  colonists  at  Wellington  and  Port  Nicholsor 
Cook's  Strait,  are  gratified  at  the  discovery  of  coal  i 
neighbourhood,  particularly  at  Port  Nicholson  Hai 
ceive  that  the  production  of  coal,  here,  will  benefit 
by  enabling  the  vessels  from  Australia  to  India  to 
coal  for  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

EVAN'S  BAY,  NEAR  PORT  NICHC 

On  the  shores  of  this  bay  indications  of  coal  hav 
they  followed  up,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
ductive  seams,  as  it  exists  in  many  places  about 
quantities. 

Mr.  Heaphy  mentions  that  the  principal  New  i 
Wanganui,  on  the  Middle  Island;  at  Coal  Bay, 
Palliser  Bay,  near  Port  Nicholson ;  and  at  Waitota 
coast  between  Wanganui  river  and  Cape  Egmon 
also  been  found  by  Captain  Wakefield,  in  the  cliffs, 
Haven.* 

Rirer  Thames,  or  Wai-hou  district. — Coal  of 
found  here,  in  abundance,  near  the  surface. 

^  H^umtrie  ot  1lI««\^^uc«  vw  N«w  ZealtDd,  bj  Cha 
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NEW  PLYMOUPH,  TARANAKI. 

Mr.  Henry  Weekes  describes  some  lignite,  or  tertiary  coal  found  here. 
He  remarks  that  it  seems  even  more  recent  than  Bovey  coal,  that  **  it  can 
hardly  be  called  coal/'  and  is  unfit  for  domestic  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  Perry  informs  the  directors  of  the  New  Zealand  company, 
February,  1842,  that  he  had  just  discovered  three  beds  of  coal.  They  are 
about  four  feet  in  thicknes,  and  sixteen  feel  apart ;  and  about  five  miles 
from  New  Plymouth,  adjoining  the  sea-shore,  and  easy  to  be  exported.* 

Mr.  Henwood  says  that  here  is  plenty  of  coals,  and  some  culm. 

On  the  Waitara  river,  coal  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  ri? er,  and 
also  abundant  at  twenty-five  miles  further  up  the  coast  to  the  north-east, 
from  Waitara,  at  Mokau  river.  A  resident  describes  it  as  **  capital,  and 
plenty  of  it." 

In  February,  1847,  a  coal  seam  was  opened  at  Montgonin.  This  com- 
bustible was  tried  on  board  H.  B.  M.  steamer  Driver,  and  proved  to  be  very 
good,— quite  equal,  it  is  reported,  to  that  obtained  at  New  South  Wales. 

Coal  has  been  seen  near  Manakao  and  toward  the  Bay  of  Islands.  A 
shaft  was  sunk  at  Mauharangi,  near  the  Kawau  copper  mine,  but  having 
been  undertaken  by  a  person  of  small  means,  it  was  abandoned,  after  sink- 
ing about  eighty  feett  t 

PORT  NELSON. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  near  Port  Nelson,  and  has  been  submitted  to 
experiments  on  board  her  Majesty's  steam  sloop,  the  Inflexible,  at  Auckp 
land.  New  Zealand,  rumour  announcing  it  of  excellent  quality. 

This  discovery  is  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  commercial 
interests,  and  especially  as  affording  the  means  of  a  rapid  communication 
between  this  colony  and  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  experiments,  referred  to,  which  were  made  by  order  of  the  colonial 
government,  are  to  the  following  effect,  as  officially  reported  in  the  New 
Zealand  Government  Gazette,  of  March  31,  1847. 

By  a  comparison  with  the  best  Newcastle  [Austral iai  coal,  obtained  at 
Sidney,  the  following  was  the  result: — **  From  about  equal  quantities  of  fuel, 
equal  work  has  been  obtained ;  but  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  Nelson 
coal,  which  is,  that  it  is  much  slower  in  combustion  than  the  Newcastle 
coal,  and,  therefore,  would  not  furnish  steam  for  the  cylinders  with  equal 
rapidity,  to  enable  the  vessel  to  go  at  her  greatest  speed  in  smooth  water ;  but 
is  far  more  economical,  when  all  weathers  are  considered."  These  trials 
were  made  on  thirty-three  tons  only,  and  the  coal  could  only  be  regarded  as 
crop  coal,  which  had,  moreover,  laid  for  six  months  on  the  open  beach. 
The  commander  of  the  steamer  proposed  to  renew  the  trials  with  not  less 
than  one  hundred  tons. 

*  New  Zealand  Journal,  alto  «  Letters  from  S«ttlen  in  New  Zealand,"  1843. 
t  MintDg  Journal,  20th  September,  1845. 
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MIDDLE  ISLAND,  OR  NEW 


NELSON  HAVEN  AND  TASMAN'S  ( 

Coal  was  found  by  Captain  Wakefield,  in  the  c 
one  place,  the  beach  of  the  haven.  It  is  in  a  small 
in  so  many  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  not  im| 
found  to  extend  to  larger  beds. 


WANGANUL 

Round  Cape  Farewell,  from  Cook's  Strait,  but  oi 
land  from  Coal  Bay,  in  Tasman's  Gulf,  is  the  harbo 
coal  exists  in  great  quantity.  One  cargo  of  this  coi 
ton  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  oth( 
by  the  smiths.  It  was  an  excellent  anthracite  coal, 
leaving  no  ash,  but-burning  quickly. 

It  is  found  on  the  beach,  below  high-water  mar 
.on  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  small  island  in  the 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  mine,  but  merely  to  exca^ 
the  cliffs,  from  the  beach.  Even  this  trouble  is  no 
there  is  enough  on  the  surface  for  the  supply  of  all 
tlements  for  twenty  years  to  come.  Coal  also  ex 
of  the  promontory,  at  Coal  Bay;  but  no  harbour  i 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  A.  Majoribanki 

Another  writer  describes  a  bed  of  coal,  three  fee 
fordshire  coal,  discovered  in  1842,  near  Cape  Fare 

At  Massacre  Bay^  not  far  from  Nelson,  coal,  ac< 
has  been  found,  and  has  occasioned  the  change  of 

A  company  was  soon  al\er  formed  for  the  workii 
was  delivered  at  Nelson.  It  is  described  as  burnii 
great  deal  of  gas.  The  coal  was  sold  for  £\  Ts.  6 
retailed  at  <£2  a  ton. 

The  emigrant  vessels  find  it  to  their  interest  t< 
this  coal  to  India ;  and,  altogether,  it  is  considered 
the  colony. 

Dr.  Dieffenbach,  who  has  furnished  an  account 
Zealand,  states  that  anthracite  coal  crops  out  in  th 
garrie,  on  the  west  coast  of  Middle  Island;  and 
seam  of  anthracite  in  the  hard  gray  sandstone  c 
Northern  Island. || 

Bitumen  has  been  reported  on. 

^  Heaphy*!  Namtive  of  a  reiidence  in  New  Zealai 
t  Traveli  in  New  Zealand,  MajohbankB. 
%  Emigrant's  Letters,  p.  77,  82,  119—1843. 
n  Report  of  the  Britiah  Aaaociation  for  1845. 
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CHATHAM  ISLAND,  [East  of  New  Zealand.] 

Mr.  Heaphy  remarks  that  the  existence  of  coal  on  this  Island  will  be  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  in  the  event  of  a  line  of  steam  communication 
being  established  between  New  Zealand  and  South  America.* 

Port  Wakefield,  in  this  Island,  is  360  miles  east  from  Port  Nicholson  in 
Middle  Island,  new  Zealand.  Long's  Bay  or  Coal  Haven,  as  the  name 
imports,  contains  coal  in  the  vicinity. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS.— POLYNESIA. 

One  of  the  chain  or  group  of  the  Carolines,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean ;  in 
about  ten  degrees  north  latitude,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  degreei 
east  longitude. 

The  principal  island,  which  is  partly  secondary  and  partly  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  305,000  acres  in  extent,  contains  an  extensive  formation  of 
lignite,  sometimes  composed  of  stems  of  trees,  and  sometimes  of  peaty 
matter.  In  one  place  this  peat  was  observed  to  be  on  fire,  burning  slowly 
under  the  surface.! 


•  Heaphy,  p.  124. 

t  Dr.  £.  Dieffeobach,  commuoicated  to  the  Geographical  Society. 


TABLES  OF  ANALYSIS 


OF  ABOUT  ELEVEN  nUNDRED  SPECIES  OF  MINERAL  COMBUSTIBLEB,  DISPOSED 
IN  GEOGRAPHICAL  ORDER,  IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OP  THIS 
WORK, 


AMERICA. 
Semv-hitwninaus  or  dry  CoaiL 


Locality. 

Designation  of 
coal  beds. 

By  whom 
analysed. 

t 

i 

m 

Analysis. 

State  and 
county. 

1 

3 

II 

i 

TKIflfEifEE. 

Kkittuckt. 

Cumberland 
mountains, 
« 

Hawsville, 
Caaeyville, 

Kimbrow's 

Vein, 
Gillenwaters, 

Splint  or  cannel 

coal, 
Bitum's  coal, 

Dr.  Troosl, 
« 

Dr.  Jackson, 
Johnson, 

1.400 
1.460 

1.350 
1.39« 

74.00 
69,00 

48.40 
44.49 

17.00 
14.00 

48.80 
31.8S 

17.00 

2J0 
S3.69 

Fat  Bituminous  Coals  in  Western  Virginia. — Staie  Reports. 


Locality. 

DesifnatioB  of  coal 
beds. 

Analysis. 

County. 

1 

u 

1 

s 

iii 

• 
< 

[Upper  coal  series.] 

Clarksburg, 

Main  seams. 

66.74 

41.66 

1.60 

*t 

*c 

49.21 

46.43 

6.36 

Prunlytown, 

« 

67.60 

39.00 

3.40 

Morgantown, 

« 

60.64 

37.30 

2.14 

Kanawha, 

1 ,  Coal  creek, 

Judge  Summers's 

u. 

bank. 

66.56 

41.86 

2.60 

®             « 

2,  Grand  Creek, 

« 

62.75 

43.20 

405 

•     Logan, 

3,  Wolf  creek.   Big 

* 

Sandy  river, 

Burning  spring. 

47  16 

48.00 

4.85 

1      Kanawha, 
1 

4,  Hig  ('oal  river, 

(Lewis') 

6(>.20 

47.10 

2.70 

5,  Three  roile  creek, 

Cartreii*s, 

46.95 

60.30 

3.75 

go         " 
«§  Logan, 

G,  Klk  river, 

Friend's  mines. 

66.90 

39.90 

5J» 

7,  Logan  Court- 

house, 

Lawson's, 

68.36 

39.60 

2.15 

^M          « 

8,  Guyandotte, 

Traa  fork, 

66.60 

42.00 

1.50 

iJ                ** 

9,  Big  Sandy  river. 

Pigeon  creek. 

66.00 

41.00 

AP^ 

Mfadtralil^  tiittmiimus  Coah  in  Wtittrn  Virgim^k 


haaXhj. 

I>et1|D«ttoii  of 

ftrwten 

Auly«l*. 

\ 

1 

II 

1 

Ltttlfl  SeweU 

MoUDtilD, 

Wm.  B.  llog«n« 

80^4     17.48 

aj8 

** 

77.64     17,36 

5M 

Big  SeweJl  Mn. 

E.  ijd*^  W. 

Riignr*!  vcAn^t 

i€ 

75.SS 

22  32 

iJft 

fl«ivk. 

Tyree'i  bed, 

**                       i 

e7.84 

30.08 

2M 

4< 

Dc«in'H    *' 

l< 

71.73 

£7.13 

144 

ijfDtte, 

Mm  creek. 

Pitu't  baaki 

«f 

71,88 

2BM 

iJi 

J« 

63^ 

29,04 

IM 

B«LJ  cr«ek, 

IC 

li.l« 

Koller^i  creek, 

UiniAifd'i 

W:  B.  Roger'i 

aUle  reporlj 

^m  wT4m 

IM 

Becoftil  iw*raj 

Storkton*!  mine 

4» 

nxb    31.13 

A.m 

Cimpbdi*!  Ok. 

Roffner"!  3d  uta^ 

6^.76    33.44 

HJ6 1  nM 

•J:g 
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^      .t         ' 

fl 

65.64 

31.28 

3.06 

4 

Coi'i  cfc&k. 

3d  leam, 

tc 

61,41 

42.56 

6,DI 

Fnurc^v  bai.k, 

Upper  teim. 

*f 

SSJTO 

35,04 

n,Tff 

L.  Rnffiier^B  bk. 

rr      ^^        f 

<t 

49S4    4<tS 

5.6S 

1^ 

Bre»]D^«  biDkj 

3d»iuii, 

(' 

&7.7«  ,  S3.6S 

SJ6 

Smitber*!  bank, 

tt 

54.52  j  39.76 

15.76 

A 

Hughei'tbank. 

u 

62.32  '  32,SS 

4,60 

m 

D.  RttlTncribk. 

Upper  ieam^ 

it 

57  JS  ,  35,08 

7^4 

t 

Wm&'i  btnk. 

tt 

b4M 

39,?€ 

6M 

Smi-Bfruminoiti  or 
Montgomery, 

- 

Thom^f  cTeek, 

Slro able**  run, 

Wm.B.Rofen, 

so.ao 

13,60 

$M 

Lewiiburg, 

li 

7S.S4 

14.16 

7.00 

Botetourt, 

CaUwbt, 

C< 

78-50 

16^ 

5,00 

S     Hub  pi  hire, 

BranUbprg,  W. 

2  m,  nbore  m. 

*& 

br.  Potomac, 

of  Savage, 

7S.40 

19-71 

7.aa 

Ij 

Olwor*!  tmct, 

12  it.  Beam, 

79.08 

16^ 

4,64 

|_|M*r}l*i)d, 

Nr,  Weatern^ 

port, 

Sigler'imme, 

83.60 

15.76 

2,64 

|l           " 

Laitai!oiimgj 

12  a.  seain» 

77.43 

19,37 

3J0 

AbMham*!  cr. 

MucdonaJd'a  Sd 

g    fe 

i€am. 

74.00 

18,60 

7.40 

fl 

1  TTiitc  from  top 
of  Alleghanjj 

Nr,  Turnpike, 

77.  IS 

19.60 

3J8 

e;^ 

Vandover'a 

N.W.  Turn- 

I.S'Httdr, 

pike, 

61,44 

14.28 

24.28 

Kiumiller% 

79.76 

15.48 

4,76 

.e.| 

ralJiofSlonj 

riy^r, 

Lower  aearoj 

79.16 

15.52 

5J1 

B"^ 

Abmham*!  er. 

Micbael'a, 

72.40 

15,30 

12.40 

J  ^ 

Slonj  river, 

N.  of  Turnpike, 

,  83.36 

13-3S 

3J6 

S3 

MicbieJ^i, 

LJpper  part, 

45J4  1  U-9« 

3&.S0 
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LocAliif.        ' 

DaiUoailoiior 

Br  IP  bom 
nnmlyifld.  ] 

JknnlTila. 

Coiuiif. 

1 

1 

^3 

I' 

1 

i 

Kingiwood^ 

FKirrajt'i, 

But«  report!. 

63,77 

tun 

1448 

14 

MiddJo  a«ain. 

65  3a 

27,77 

6J1 

L5      ** 

(4 

Formal}  *ab  win  1 

71.68 

SI.OO 

5.33 

Deck  Hollow,  e. 

Martin 'a, 

6A.4i 

t3.4i 

11,16 

Buiklo  LMh 

gifa 

fUltf 

Bntlyl 

6S.56 

29.60 

7.84 

gss     u 

Biff  fiiiidj. 

N*  Brandon 'a. 

67.50 

32.40 

10.00 

fl  I  ?     " 

N.  Bfifldont'l*, 

MorU]|i*i| 

B6M 

dOJSO 

3.03 

Cheat  ri*er,  n. 

sP 

Ki  ngt  wckmI, 

Pricw'ai 

60.36 

15J00 

14.64 

M«    " 

BigStndj,  W. 

III   " 

fttde, 

Seaport'a, 

$6,64 

37.11 

6  24 

t£ifigiwQ(>dj 

Higan'a, 

SSJS 

26.48 

6^ 

*' 

67  JS 

39.68 

3XM 

Big  Stotly  t»i- 

"h* 

W.  aide  Cheat, 

90.04 

36  88 

13.08 

f^i      '* 

KtngBwoodf 

Cr«i*pfl, 

64.14 

30.34 

5.33 

Bomb  aide  J>idm 

river, 

1 

StODehengo,       |Che«ter6eld,       | 

^8.10 

36.00 

4^ 

ChMi«rGdd» 

a 

Miiidpnb«ad, 

Cngifi«  ihaft, 

63^ 

33,83 

3.30 

■  c 

3 

fJelh'i  pit, 

44 

62«3d 

37.66 

3,80 

<< 

4 

Mi)J'4&aeid'i, 

Creek  pit, 

67  80 

3«i.60 

3,60 

1  " 

6 

wiirtpit, 

ei.»o 

33JI0 

4,60 

B 

Green  hole  afaH, 

67.83 

30.17 

3.00 

"       " 

7 

Heih*i  dMp 

1   :: 

ihd(, 

BoUoDi  aeiim. 

U.36 

35,83 

10J3 

It 

MiddJ^  a««(n. 

66  J» 

3»,40 

5.10 

«i 

Top  aeam. 

6t,6S 

S8J10 

9M 

8 

Pinneyi 

&9m 

33  33 

7.80 

P 

Wintei-potk  ck. 

UDi*a  miQe^ 

e5J»i 

39,13 

5.36 

1 

CtoTfsrhilU  Ap- 

G.  W,  Andrew*, 

'■ 

Slate  cna^ 

M.D. 

55.00 

38.60 

660 

M 

n 

Mf&aof^  ipec 

Johnaon, 

M.B3 

33M 

10.13 

jt 

RicKmond  coal^ 

Andrew* , 

69.35 

33X10 

6.76 

^ 

Mid  L&thLin, 

W'ofjJdridfc^i  p. 

JohnAoni 

61.08 

3^45 

10.47 

3f 

(4 

M«an  resutttaT. 

jL 

vite  coiJ, 

(1 

63.01 

33.35 

14,14 

J 

Cr««||  Coal  Co. 

Menu  QftiLriala, 

4ll 

60.30 

31.13 

S^ 

=1 

B^k  |f»tJi  pitt, 

Mean  ofi  tpec. 

" 

5g7» 

m^7 

SJ4 

T(pp9C4aoe  p*i> 

do. 

4> 

M.624 

se.ot 

9.37 

or 

Rindolph^i, 

W,  8.  Roger«, 

10 

State  report. 

€6.15 

30J»O 

3.35 

■—  f^ 

11 

Coalbrook  dale, 

Second  Mftai^ 

<4    '^ 

66.4S 

30.00 

403 

a- 

It 

Andenon^a  pir^ 

Pir«l  icafn. 

■1 

€6.78 

!».30 

4JI 

J3 

llArr'i  pjLt, 

41 

(4 

io,ao 

34.00 

5.30 

U 

■» 

Second  aeam. 

II 

54.97 

33^ 

23p30 

1 

IS 

i4 

Third  aeioHi 

41 

6A.» 

34.70 

9,80 

le 

1      |( 

Fotirih  B^aiDt 

(« 

56,n7 

31*33 

32.60 

ft 

n 

CrOQcYi^v  Lower 

fpper  a'm,  110 
jl.  from  aofficei 

B 

ihaft. 

(1 

64.60 

30.00 

6.40 

4- 

44 

Mmiv  of  4  apc«. 

Johnaon,  Sl«te 

67  33 

33  96 

8.73 

m 

IB 

Seotl'i  pit, 

report, 

60-8S 

33.70 

6.44 

M 

19 

Waler^oo  ahiR, 

44 

53  20 

96.80 

18,00 

1 

20 

Deep  Aun  piti, 

if 

69.B4 

36.16 

5m 

re 

Meao  of  4n  tp. 

tt 

BIM 

SU7 

10,47 

& 

Willf'f  pitp 

rpper  Vein, 

T.  C.  Clenaon  \ 
R.  C,  Tnjlor.  / 

66,60 

38J80 

4,00 

jt' 

AndcrFon't  pit. 

Uottum  ftpdiiTl, 

64^ 

26.00 

9M 

S 

Ch«t«rlieM« 

C«lled  oalurml 

W.  B.  Rofffln, 

^ 

coke. 

State  repon, 

WJ.30 

9M 

9.ft 

M 

if 

41 

41 

70.00 

161X) 

1400 

S 

4$ 

E4 

Prof.  BiileT, 

6B.O0 

17.00 

15,00 

•  4 

Mineral  cHarcM^  f.  C.  Oemion, 

83.30 

lO.tO 

6.00 

45 
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ANALYTICAL  TABLU. 


Semi-bituminous  or  dry  Coals  in  the  State  of  Mary\ 
or  Frostburg  Cool  region^  occupying  a  smaUpc 


8ute  and 

Designation  of 

By  whom 

Coantj. 

Localhj. 

Coal  Beds. 

analysed. 

PjEWtTLYAHIA. 

1.  Uoyman't  new 

Soneriet, 

eight  foot  bed, 

W.  R.  Johni 

do. 

2.  Uhi*s  up.  vein, 

do. 

do. 

3.  Kom'i 

do.  . 

do. 

4.  Schaeffer'i 

5.  Hoyman*i  8  f\. 

do. 

do. 

aa  above. 

do. 

do. 

6.  Hoyman*t  6  ft. 

7.  Uhl»t  7  ft.  vein. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

8.  Weller*8  4feet, 

9.  Church  land 

do. 

do. 

vein, 

do. 

do. 

10.  Hardin's  vein. 
Mean  results  of 
the  ten  ? eins. 

do. 

Mahtlaitd. 

Marylind 

Hoffman's  mine, 

Silliman  and 

AlleghtDj, 

company. 

on  main  seam. 

Shepard, 
W.Hayes, 

do. 

Comb'd  coal, 

do. 

(Boston,) 
Dr.  Jones, 

do. 

Savage  rirer, 

do. 

(Washingtf 
D.Jackson, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(Boston,) 
Dr.  T.  P.Joi 

do. 

Maryl.  comp. 

do. 

(Washingti 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Frost's  mine. 

Dr.  Ducatel, 

do. 

Dan't  mount. 

Av.  of40  specim.  Johnson, 

do. 

Cumb'd  coal. 

Prof.  Daniel; 

do. 

do. 

Maryland  comp'y,  Johnson, 

do. 

do. 

Frostburg  Nefl^s, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Howell's  esute. 

Silliman, 

do. 

do. 

Prof.  Renwi( 

do. 

do. 

Easby's 

Johnson, 

George'a 

Main  vein,  Lona- 

do.     . 

creek, 

coning, 

Dr.  Ducatel, 

do. 

do. 

Third  coal. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Fourth  coal. 

do. 

Lonaconing 

George's  creek, 

do. 

company, 

thick  bed. 

Johnson, 

Maryland 

Eckert  mine  on 

do. 

company. 

main  seam. 

do. 

do. 

Froitburg, 

Chilton, 

do. 

do. 

Mean  of  2  analys.  Dr.  J.  Percy 

Fat,  bituminous  Coals  in  the  State  < 


Coanty. 


Locality. 


Deilffnation 
of  Coal  Beds. 


By  whom 
analysed. 


Portland, 
JaoksoB, 
do. 


Talmadge, 
Lick  Township, 
BiaditOB  Town, 
do. 


\?om< 


Upson's  mine 


Cannel  coal, 


W.  W.  Mather, 

do. 
J.  L.  Cassels, 

do. 
JB.,C.T. 


ANALYTICAL  TABLS8« 
Fat,  bituminous  Coals  in  Ptmuyhanicu 


e9i 


Loealitj. 

Namea  of 
Coal  8eanw. 

Bj  whom 
analysed. 

1^ 

Analyala. 

ConntjT. 

1 

If 

i 

Venango, 

do. 
Beaver, 
Crawford, 
Mercer, 

Shippentville, 
6.  M.  F.  of 
Franklin, 
Greertburg, 
ConneautLake, 
Greensville, 

do. 
Orangeville, 

Sandy  Ridge, 

H.D.Rogen* 
SUte  Report, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
R.C.T. 
SUte  Report, 

IJ276 

48.80 

29.64 
30.12 
59.45 
67.80 

63.45 

43.30 

62.78 
36.00 
38.76 
40.60 

43.76 

7.00 

17.68 

33.88 

1.80 

1.70 

2.80 

Moderately  bituminous,  dry,  and  close  burning  Coals  in 

Femuyhama. 

Locality. 

Designation  of 

By  whom 

!! 

Analysis. 

County  or 
Ptauict. 

•  . 

Cool  Beds. 

analysed. 

1 

11 

1 

< 

1 

Coal  Run,  Up- 

Taylor and 
Clemson, 

Blot^nrg, 

per  Vein, 

1.371 

76.40 

16.40 

8.20 

do.Bcar  cr'k, 

Clemcnt^s  Coal, 

do. 

1.398 

73.74 

16.00 

11.26 

do. 

Bloss'  Coal, 

do. 

1.406 

73.00 

16.60 

11.40 

CJ 

do. 

do. 

State  Report, 

62.80 

32.80 

6.20 

fc? 

do.  Johnson's 

Taylor  and 
Clemson, 

J 

Run, 

Splint  Coal, 
slaty  variety 
called  Cannel, 

1.493 

69.30 

14.60 

16.10 

J 

3 

do.  Coal  Run, 

do. 

1.760 

33.40 

8.40 

68.20 

^ 

do.        do. 

Pitch  Coal, 

do. 

1.600 

64.26 

18.60 

27.24 

Head  of 

New  Hope 

S) 

Tioga. 

Vein, 

R.  C.  T. 

1.429 

jS 

Arbon  com- 

Coal  run,  mean 

p»ny> 

of4  8pecim. 

Johnson, 

1.323 

73.11 

16.12 

10.77 

Rahtimand 

Ralston, 

Big  Vein, 

SUte  Report, 

74.60 

20.60 

6.00 

Lycoming 

do. 

do. 

Johnson, 

1.387 

71.64 

14.60 

13J6 

Creek  Dutr, 

Queen's  Ron, 

Av.  of  40  speci. 

do. 

1.331 

73.44 

18.81 

7.75 

do. 

State  Report. 

73.68 

21JM 

4.60 

^              ( 

Schroeder, 

Lower  Bed  ) 

(1.616 

62.60 

16.00 

22.40 

»l 

branch  of  To- 

in  three   > 

W.  R.  Johnaon, 

<   1.448 

70.00 

17.40 

12.60 

wanda  creek, 

parU,       ) 

1.466 

63.90 

19.10 

17.00 

do. 

Miller's  Old 
Coal  Drift, 

do. 

1.377 
1.378 
1.349 

68.10 
66.60 
74.97 

20.60 
19.20 
19.30 

11.40 
16.30 
6.73 

do. 

Mason's  coal,  ^ 
upper  part,  > 
lower  part,) 

do. 

(1.388 
1 1.400 

Centre  Co. 

Snow.shoe, 

State  Report, 

76.73 

21JM) 

t.07 

do. 

Farrands- 

Select  port'n  of 

Bache  and 

ville. 

Diamond  Vein, 

Rogers, 

1.339 

6.fi0 

do. 

Lick  Run, 

Sute  Report, 

66  J 1 

20.72 

\%m 

aearfield  Co. 

Karthaus, 

W.  R.  Johnaon, 

1.263 

68.16 

26.80 

6.06 

do. 

do. 

Salt  Lick, 

do. 

11.292 
11.275 

80.49 
76.64 

12.83 
22Jr7 

6.tR 

do. 

do. 

Upper  Seam, 

SUte  Report, 

78.20 

13X0 

MO 

do. 

do. 

Lower  Seam, 

doV 

70.60 

24.80 

4.10 

do. 

Curwensville, 

Reed's  Vein, 

do. 

67.70 

27.00 

5JP 

do. 

Caledonia, 

do. 

64.60 

WIJOQ 

M^ 

do. 

do. 

do. 

54it0 

S8J0 

r 
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Jtt  hiiumnQUit  dr^^  ami  thm  hitrning  Voalf  in  Pennsyltania, — 
(Cmiinm<L) 


1 

f1«f1pft«tlOfl  of 

By  wbnm 

1              AxibI/vI«- 

tociUJy. 

r««lB«4i. 

ADityHd, 

?t 

c 

is  1  i 

ll 

s 

11 

1 

h*y>. 

Main  orC  ft.  im.iW,  B-  Joliij«on, 

ti8J5 

26,80 

5.05 

pibttif. 

iieil  Dfid, 

W*  R.  Jormiofi 

jinil  R,  C.  T, 

1.308 

70.00 

32 .30 

7.70 

^ 

11 

Vpin, 

Df.  Goddtrdj 
R.  C.  T. 

rseo 

fl4.40 
7D.O0 

20,60 

mm 

6,10 
10.00 

ti       II 

Ooii^t  6  (t  Vn, 

i« 

LS&1 

46 

Co«1  Ml, 

it 

I.WKJ 

^ilw. 

Si««tl*t  mictft. 

Stiu  R«pon, 

mm 

iO.40 

\\M 

l,#ocH'i  miii*t 

tt    ^ 

67,93 

30,33 

il.7S 

pQtp, 

Portftgo  a*U  K. 

T.aa*m«JB, 

77.00 

16,00 

8.00 

r    ". 

Mmflralehttro'l, 

<( 

66,40 

6,60 

27.00 

Lmrga  bed. 

Siat«  Report, 

63.00 

3K0a 

COO 

1 

l^?rtage  Ruit  H, 

J<iljaion, 

L40€ 

69,S9 

21.36 

%m 

«•«. 

South  d^A, 

Dr.  Etlet,  R,  C, 

T. 

1,330 

75,60 

15-30 

%m 

r 

J.  C.  Rooth, 

16.90 

41 

%r- 1 

B,  C.  T. 

L3&5 

71,30 

17.32 

\%M 

Roger* 'rvporii, 

J.  C  Booth, 

76,94 

16,06 

SiW 

1  .. 

?• 

I5.S0 

1 

M.  C.  Lea, 

1.391 

7S.80 

i3.S0 

8.00 

Rittiing  Kail 

Voi«,          < 

+1 

76.10 

16,90 

7.00 

Gap, 

Bogtrt*  report*, 

74.66 

13,75 

11,70 

JttbiaoB, 

iohnion , 

1^31 

73,22 

14.20 

11,43 

Yellow 

meanof  6cip'i, 

Spring!, 

Bock  bone  vein. 

II.C.Le«, 

1.3S9 

74.70 

H,BO 

10,^ 

1 

r 

J.  C.  Boolh, 

8,10 

J 

M.  C.  Le*, 

L391 

80,33 

8.86 

10.80 

1                ^* 

<r 

Kuffkr  tein,  J 

t<  ^ 

81.20 

9,80 

3.00 

M 

<i 

1.395 

77..^ 

11.00 

11.50 

1      ** 

«  Bedford, 

Rollers' report!, 

1.410 

79,55 

10.95 

9j0 

Cold  Spring, 

Sii  feet  T«in, 

H.  Lea, 

\Am 

76.30 

11.10, 

12.60 

Broad  Topm,  Riddk'i  UdIe, 

Clemvon, 

\  1.700 

70  JO, 

16.70 

13.J20 

41 

tl 

Hopeweil, 

Roger*"  raport!, 

SI.SO 

11.20 

4.00 

U 

ii 

W.  R.John!on, 

77.60 

16.00 

6,40 

J     I>*tipliiB, 

1  i  " 

Ljken^t 

V»llej, 

B«aTCapmine*i 

R.  C.  TstIot, 

K3ia 

** 

]«t  11  m  pie  J 

W,  R.  Jcibnitin, 

\M\ 

87.96 

7.60 

4.45 

ft 

8d, 

(* 

K404 

89.30 

6.95 

4.75 

« 

3d, 

t« 

K4ie 

86.70 

10.00 

4,30 

4th, 
ith, 

1.374 

1.37ti 

8f^.70 
87.76 

4,60 
S.35 

6.70 
3.90 

(f 

6Ui, 

r( 

1.395 

es.66 

8.30 

3.05 

it 

7th, 

It 

1.383 

87.tO 

7.84 

4,15 

(t 

ah. 

li 

L398 

mm 

11.S5 

4,15 

*f 

9th, 

<c 

1,378 

87,00 

7.30 

6,70 

u 

meat^ors  i^pU, 

11 

1,390 

mm 

8.06 

4,67 

if 

TbifU  Bed, 

H.  D,  Roger*' 

^SeSiyllill, 

Low«T  Mo- 

KHniTPr'i or 

Re  port, 
J.  R.  Chilton, 

Baj6 

8,16 

\m 

han  Ion  go,   ^     Rauirch  Gap, 

M.  D, 

89,71 

4.48 

6.gl 

ANAtmCAL  TABLU. 
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Anthracite  of  Penns^fhama. 

■■TUof  AHtbrarlM* 

t!cicr1|itloB  tnd  to^alittti  of 
Anilirultti  CoAl  Badi. 

% 

i 

£ 

.a 

Bf  wbom 

£ 

=  3-; 

fzamiiiird  or 
aiialr»<l^ 

I 

A 

Bdfd,  Wiiltfl  Aih  Coal.                          ' 

1 

111 

ill 

'  Miueh  ITbank, 

01iii«ted, 

i.a^ 

0040 

0.00 

310 

*» 

Vanmuu, 

IIM 

'^        iinnmlt  3dlti««p 

W.R  Jobnaoa, 

MM 

O^fO 

l.« 

^ 

«ii                  i» 

KArii«ii. 

90.00 

000 

0.00 

1 

ti                  m 

M.  C  Lea. 

VT.OO 

7.30 

ft.?0 

1 

14  fe*l  Vtkn, 

t4|era*a  RepOftt, 

M50' 

730 

4.00 

**        riBrdrii  Varkf^fr, 

§1.70 

e«o 

370 

1 

**    mem  of^  reifilti. 

Dr.  J.  Psrcj, 

n.M 

0.13 

1.09 

F^etqQebanini, 

Tfc^Jftr. 

1.558 

"       10  f«ei  Vein. 

Rofera'a  Ri-porta, 

sow 

0.40 

7.00 

1 

Ttltitqu*  V«Jii.  1>    e»l,                         ' 

M.C.Ua. 

OLOO 

3.30 

330 

! 

«            D.    ^' 

Roiera'a  Repoiia. 

1470 

OILOT 

i.09 

1.W 

,  ' 

•*            E.     " 

It      *^ 

r«M 

mM 

4M 

000 

* 

**            R. 

it 

LMO 

mM 

T.*3 

0.10 

i 

Toifaror*. 

it 

MOO 

7.M 

4.10 

t  l^nretit  Iainrov«iiMBi,  ir.  <^f  1  ■poeln. 

JnllllMH, 

L47T 

«ill 

4.03 

IlOO 

tlmiletoo. 

Tmfw, 

i.sao 

1 

Buiifi  Loir  Mounuln, 

W.  R  Johna&s,  ^ 
3  SamiMes.       ; 

8a,oi 

f0.70 

«.oo 

3,30 

7.10 

401 
I.7I 
t.«4 

Bearer  Bfeidow, 

Tkflof, 

IJIOO 

G 

»» 

W*  R.  JobnaoB, 

l.«30 

&i.M 

O.ftO 

0.00 

S 

i* 

I.MO 

0104 

O.iO 

1.47 

1 

■  i 

" 

oijo 

0.4t 

LW 

i 

atnritvllle, 

Taylor, 

1.900 

L  Broad  MoiinUlD,  W.  W.  Dfincb, 

" 

l.TOO 

VUtritt, 

i»|  Vriii.LorberryUwk. 

M,C.  Lea. 

Lm 

W.W 

7.00 

600 

HtdiihcM. 

Bharp  Mciuntiiln* 
^  OUck  Sprlni  G»p,  4  r«t  Vein, 

Rn|erf*«  Reporta, 
Tajrior, 

I.MO 

60.37 

7.10 

i.oi 

^1 

R^V^n^fl  Reporta* 

1,110 

MIT 

0.33 

s.oo 

-       FttcMk  Vein, 

Taytdrfcll  CLe* 

08.00 

7.10 

4J0 

Grejr  Vein,                   j 

M.  i\  Lea  and 
I'mrlof. 

l.JSO 

SO  00 

4^ 

090 

II  1 
III? 

"      Til  e  bl  se  k  compftct  pttl. 

Rofen'i  Reparta, 

LMft 

§1.09 

0.79 

0.00 

"      The  <;r^jf  rtntrml  pirt. 

** 

Lssn 

§1.40 

tl.40 

7.00 

»      Rulitiaclt  Vein, 

Bt  C  Lan. 

04  00 

A.  30 

9M 

"      Lea  Vein, 

Ro|er**f  Reiwna, 

1.330 

BSfM 

o.oa 

300 

Qold  Mine  Gap,  Peacocfc  Veln^ 

«   C  Lea, 

$3.0 

0.0 

0,0 

*t                                                                         on, 

Ro|«rrira  Avpcflip 

1.4)0 

S3. 13 

10  03  i    ©  TO 

iU} 

HeLalerVetm 

I.4ID 

§1.47 

10.43  1    0  10 

Rjiaacb  Gap, 

H.&Lm, 

7S,W 

ILOO    10*10 

-           Pttch  Vein, 

R.  C.  Tajlor, 

L»7 

!   1 

*'          tieliier  Vein, 

H  C  Lea. 

L4M 

77J0 

10.00    jjg 

Rrifen'a  Reiwirli. 

L-UO 

77.t3 

10,37    l^^g 

*  ntnnd  lfounraln« 

I>r   r.  T.Jaeluo«, 

I.W3 

ii\ 

LebJih  or  iSnntiiili  Company.  Tit, 

W.  1.  Jahaaon, 

]«I3 
LM4 

07  10 

»i.ao 

7  31  1   fS 
4  31  1    4.00 

*'                     **          S«lif 

4* 

Loia 

oo.oi 

on  1   >^7I 

Mtoili  nnmfc. 

m  J  Peter* 

04.90 

4,f>l    tt^^ 

Hu^^k  MntinmtD. 

W,  R.  JnnnnoR. 

ija« 

01  .Of 

3  00 

««* 

i    i 

i^hjtmoklii,  (!4nH*f*i) 

Rnfert't  Re  porta. 

B9M 

e.io 

4.00 

^    ^ 

,  Wrtt  MaHanoy. 

Tajlof, 

1  JTI 

drt 

L47I 

IS 

UJO 

1  AVrf  A  *r 

Warden**  Vein, 
Laeka¥r4nat, 

Rcftf-fi^i  Rep^ta^ 

J.  F.  Kra»#r, 

Ilr.  C.  T  JadcaOT, 

t,4U 

L«ft» 

mm 

91. to 

79. » 

TJi 
130 
0*0 

Diean  rettill. 

JolifiMn, 

l«l 

mM 

0.M 

400 

^  Cafhon-i»l#, 

tbofv>rv'«  Reporta, 

I,40t 

mn 

T.OI 

0.70 

,  1 

Peach  Mouritftin.  tieFaware  To. 

m^amtflOfperliB. 

Tajlaf, 

L*** 

040 
7,00 
0.00 

Jobvann, 

L404 

00.00 

0.00 

X.  Abertean  Go. 

Dr.  C,T^  Jftckaoa, 

t  5*« 

Peach  Off  hard, 

»* 

i.sn 

Aalem  Vein. 

Taytiw, 

l.*7i 

M'* 

UUchMkne  Vain, 

L4J1 

08.40 

•JO 

4J0 

ooo 

Hate  V«tn, 

Dri\T  JaebAon. 

rooB 

"J{ 

Stvenowalt!  Vi-in, 

loi«n*«  R«portii, 

1300 

04  10 

iS 

430 
0.40 

^ 

,Wealej*iTqftneI.M  Vela, 

*• 

L&50 

00,10 

^^M            OM                                         A.'tALYTICAL  TABLM. 

^H 

^^M                                             Aaikraritrs  of  the  Unittd  Statts. 

^1 

AB*lT94*«fai 

^^H                            li«wr%ifiiii  «f  c^ii4i  Ni«, 

DvtaUa. 

|««t«  ar»mlir«<4l«. 

By  when  ejani- 

I 

t-li-a      1 

laed  or  uu)y«d. 

I 

m 

1 

^11 

«i 

^^^1                        mMW.         j               Ueaikt;«ritliu. 

^^H                  Ebod*  blAIlt, 

Fortmioalb  mtnea^ 

Dr.CT^Jai^kfiik, 

im 

ess* 

ia.*o 

3.86 

<4                                  M 

M.W 

7.ao 

$50 

»t                                  M 

M 

77  50 

laoei 

>W 

M                           -* 

»» 

LTTO 

&liO 

lo.oo 

5^ 

■»                u 

L.  TmniLtvia* 

m.as 

4110 

iM 

n                   »t 

«• 

TfTO 

e7fl 

1500 

CwWrtftDd    M 

Df.C.T.jMkMB, 

T7.00 

TOO 

1540 

*«             1* 

ll 

JtlTl> 

7S0 

3*  til 

PivHibftci     *^ 

4* 

moo 

K.n 

|^H«BIOatb0l4BllBii 

u 

7400 

1«^ 

l*^ 

lMi«*.  pilut. 

*l 

«7,mi 

%m 

^^^^^H            llMHifby#fitii» 

Dr.C.T.Ji£kp<)t). 

].r«o 

»7.40 

ttto 

ft« 

M 

171*0 

tfi.OO 

BW 

;  ■.» 

it          •* 

14 

U710 

laoo 

ftoo 

U* 

Hr*  J.  rutff 

WLU 

1    '^ 

«UT 

^^H              HaitlillirollnL, 

N«ftt  UftliMviUR,  iiildile  mac^adtty 

rtMslii. 

W,  11    Rn^wfi, 

fiSJt 

7.7* 

l^tt 

^^^H                 •  l>nr(«7rTariJA,  l^utiltrlowRt  ^PlumbftfOv 

L.  Vanui«io, 

itixi 

IW 

IMP 

wm 

.00 

%M 

^^^H                ^Mntltiitl. 

C'flfuwjai,     J 

aaexurii. 

W.QO 

4M 

Biiumimm  Caak. 

^^^             p    luteifbii 

Lecalllj. 

0««[fii4«fDn  o/ 

Py  whom 

f 

A.timly«li 

g 

is 

* 

V                               «9ttaljr. 

CD^    b*d«. 

a]ihjyt«d. 

g 

S 

•  s 

1 

1 

5 

>l 

III91AB4, 

r*f k*  county* 

PTiiWt  rreek,        Fouadff^ 

D.  D.  Owen, 

1  m 

75  00 

*noo 

i^ 

^•fiiOlloft. 

HruujllBi*ii  ef. 

" 

ia:o 

as.  00 

3W.00 

OOD 

.                                    fiulHrAn, 

Unntfy  cf«lL, 

M 

I.lilO 

70.00 

t7.»r    150 

Butte roq,              Uck  rnrk. 

•* 

I  no 

m.m 

%l<Ml|    300 

1                                  FouriLiilii^ 

W  46^iFb.              CmI  c  r6«  k  mouT  b. 

44 

i.-molf^oit 

^.OO    I5.ff) 

r                                  a|»Dtcr, 

AhHvriion  rfeek,. 

** 

L270  J  woo 

WhUe  rlv*r. 

t* 

1,^70 

5fl.*0, 

9 

T«tf4  Eftuttt 

u 

i'iiti 

50  so 

CdDTielu^n, 

C&ntitl  unr, 

W.  R.JobiHon* 

L»73 

»J^ 

».90 

3,« 

tu^tiou. 

Rflclt  river, 

Ooal, 

Dr.  D.  0.  Ow&n, 

1.^0 

15,50 

41.50 

lOild 

Verinilhin, 

DaiiTUle, 

A,  Morfit, 

48,50 

47  « 

4je 

Western  jwrt. 

JohntQji, 

J, aw 

aa.so 

Ottawa, 

J.  F,  FriKcr. 

£3,00 

35.M 

iJO 

tiwllll'irll. 

C\  U.  ShfippWd, 

LSI* 

4A,5e 

47.50 

^M 

lowiu 

iMick  ciBskt 

W.b»ttlr*flhe 

Mki»*ift(B]}ii)J  K. 

Hf .  T».  P.  Owfln. 

1.^70 

4S.50 

4100 

7M 

Ma«tot]^iii  Vfliti,  f 

Booib  nnii  Boye, 

urn 

40.05 

13.LI 

-^              f 

OotA^«an« 

fonj-Bii  ftct  < 

J.  R.  Chilton, 

fl                                        MMadtTAl. 

deweln. 

lliick,               t 
MifOfitDlh  Tftin- 

M.D. 

i.ftsa 

50JJ 

MM 

15.13 

tw«ii(y-four  ft* 

41 

1,430 

50.TB 

34,30 

J5.0i 

Oiate  flrer. 

W.  R,  Jobnioii, 

l.3flO 

5tJ0 

43.50 

534 

AlW47tlAB. 

Jobiuob  caoiiLy,  apa]dr»'i  bloff, 

J.  F.  Fra«r, 

i.s9e 

*MLeO 

»§.w 

&.5a 

lUflfS, 

I'eat, 

Dr.  Jaiikviii, 

ai,oo 

74.00 

7.00 

Jfi«re2^diiMriu 

JItiaiuMiM. 

Nr^  Harnna, 

AipbalU 

T.  G.  aenwon, 

taso 

34.07 

C3.00 

1^ 

\r.  Mzitanitiii, 

ll 

U^ 

«.  Am«tlcii» 

Peru^                    L  oi  ktambo. 

M,  Bo«*itijault, 

i:hi!L                   AruiieD, 

1.3S4 

TM 

».00 

^m 

Uriixil, 

Ksrileot 

l.%ti 

57.90 

40  50 

1.00 

** 

1.4&S 

3t^ja 

33.50 

3S.« 

Mvdein  ttland. 

BfQwa  codU 

Or  Il^niie^ 

JabuEan*, 

30.U 

«r«£iiA  ^«riM 

Jitmii'i  Cos;, 

'                                  KoT»  Scotia* 

l*ictoa,            { 

Mining  Attack 'n. 

Jobtiioo, 
it 

1.318 

W-73 

3«.7i 

13,» 

Ctfcpe  Breton. 

Sydnify. 

Mean  ofSapeciei, 

u 

hS3& 

'  *7.57 

*ft^ 

&J0 

^^^^^             «  Mr.  Vatiujcfsni 

addi^by  wayofc 

[impirtiOD,  th«  ana 

yiiiorUinfevjulet 

let  of  p 

llUDbAg 

"txirfr 

tfi^ 
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EUROPE. 
Fat,  hituminoui  Coals  of  England  and  Scotland. 


By  whom  analysed 
and  described. 

i 

Ob 

Analysis  of  100  parte 
of  Coal. 

Deacriptlon  and  Locality  of  Veina. 

1 

Ill 

Alfreton,  Furnace  Coal, 
Butterle^,        "        Dcrbyahlre, 
Derbyshire,  Cannel  Coal,  Alfreton, 
Wigin,  Cannel  Coal, 

<< 

« 
Lancashire,  Cannel  Coal, 
Woodhall  n'r  Glasgow,  Cannel  Coal, 
Liverpool  Coal, 

D.Mushet, 

« 
Dr.  Thomson, 
Kerwan, 
R.  C.  T. 
Donn, 
Dr.  Ure, 
Johnson, 

1.235 
1.264 
1J178 

ijni 

1.275 

1.228 
1.260 

52.46 
52.88 
48.36 
52.60 
75.20 
61.73 
56.40 

54.90 

45.50 
42.83 
47.00 
44.00 
21.68 

41.00 

40.48 

2.04 
4.29 
4.64 
8.40 
3.10 

2.60 

4.68 

Fat,  bituminous  adhesive  Coal — coked  previously  to  using  in  the  Furnace, 


By  whom  analyned 
and  described. 

! 

I 

SD 

Analysis  of  100  parts 
of  Coal. 

Description  and  Locality  of  Veins. 

1 

Bitumen,  to- 
latile  matter 
and  water. 

Ashes  and 

cinders. 

Newcastle  upon  Tyno  Birtley  Works, 

<c 

Northamberland,  Tyne  Works, 

Suffbrdshire,  Apdale  Works, 

Redesale,  Newcastle,  N.  of  the  Tjne, 

Wylam, 

Garesficld  and  Auckland, 

Newcastle  Coal,  (mean) 

Dnfrenoy  and  Berthier, 
Thomson, 
Karsten, 

Dufrenoy  and  Berthier, 
« 

M.  Donn, 

*( 

•« 
W.  R.  Johnson, 

1.270 
1.256 

lJt51 

60  JM) 
65.90 
67.65 
67JJ0 
62.40 
49.95 
48.49 
72.71 
67.00 

35.50.    4.00 
32.60      1.50 
31.50     0.85 
30.00      2.50 
34.10      3.50 
51.00      3.05 
37.60    13.91 
25.90,     1.39 
37.60      5.40 

Bituminous  Coal — used  crude  in  the  Hot  Air  Furnace. 


By  whom  analysed 
and  described. 

Analysis  of  100  parts 
of  Coal. 

Description  and  Locality  of  Veins. 

1 

III 

1. 
II 

Buffordshire,  Tipton,  Wednesbury  Coal 

works, 
Derbyshire,  Botterley,  Cherry  Coal, 
«(           Dodnor  Park,  Soft  Coal, 
Soft  or  niied  English, 

Berthier, 

C( 

c< 
D.Mnshet, 

67JJ0 
57.00 
51.50 
53.00 

30.00 

'•40,00 

4SJ0 

9.50 
8J0O 

AHJLLYTlCAt  TABIiES. 

Bituminous  uml  Sani-tfituminom  d^ah  of  Sifuth  Wales,  tm  tht  tasitm 
side  iht  Vtml  ilaun. 


«r*Ml 


ftna  Loettltf 

1  bcdi. 


Vttrtti  Iron 


Reck  'ittft 
M«*il@iA  torn, 

Old  C4Mlp 

^  Rfd  vftiOf 
llig  torn, 

Thrvit  qitArt*r, 

rTUrmm  qiurtar^ 
&(a«n*fon     J  J>royd«^  orrook  Ttin, 
Iron  *orkij  ]  M«»d&w  %«i(i, 

Thri«  qmwt*r, 
Droydcf  or  fwk  v«ia# 
TacIi  cm!, 
Y«rd  *«m| 
UldcMl, 
FJInd  cod* 
TliiQii  quftfUar^ 
f>rvijrd«iJF  rain, 
Olit  co»l, 

Thrflo  quvterf 

Mudclo^  T'n  ordrojdeg, 

Thne  iiuariDr  engiDe, 
»Old  cod, 
Yird  cod, 
T*ire«  qudrter^ 


GI|dsoh«r 


Strliowflj     J 
Iron  worki,  "^ 


Ebbw  V*le 
Iron  wofki^ 


el2 


I  ft  In 

!« 
6« 

70 
70 
S4 
40 

40 
ID 

ce 

70 
&6 
66 
2  10 
10 

an 

60 
39 
70 
30 
19 
&6 
30 


ijknsl.  or  liir  iwrift 


1 


Dydetag  or  drojdeg, 
EJI.     ' 


I  colli, 
Old  coal  J  top, 

boilom, 
Beatifortt         ^OLd  cosi, 
Potit-y-ns liter.   Forge  go aI, 


5  fl«g>ejB, 


Tredegar 
troa  wotkt. 


Iron  worki 


Tlircfi  q«»irter» 
Big  vmti.top, 

*'       Jower  part. 
Red  vflip,  up  Mr  luri, 

*'        unaerpirt, 
B)dcUjgj  idrojdegj 
Yard  veiiii 
PtinmiArk  rein^ 
TUr*e  quarter, 
.  Ilngluc  coal  or  old  coal, 
^Uig  vein,  upper  pnrtj 

*■        lower  pftflj 
RatUa  TciD, 
IJratsy  Yeio, 
Red  coal  ^ 
Yard  coal^ 
Fnui  feet  coal. 
Firm  cUjr  coat, 
(^  Black  TBtiti 


^1 

7l.iO|27,4t) 
7 1. 8S  36,50 
69 ,60;  27. 40 
6S.OO:*7^ 
73.40  ao.60 
t^,4d'^6.30 

'.|| 


II 


The  Coal  dmmeni^mi. 


Ihiit  latniAK, 


tM.liJ'Jl 


71.04) 


7342 


2(1*00 


7«JeiOJ8(l 


54  Jig 


rather  fri4VI#p 


fit/a««««. 


relSdi-riet 
furnMC 


forg*  iod  nillt 


5  6 
80 

4  0 

40 
32 
30 
48 

2  10 
32 

50 

46 

60 
5G 
30 
30 
1  0 

3  0 

ao 


66 


70 
1  3 
36 


1  0 

36 


78.6S 
77  .W^ 
:^1.^ 

77  14 
787^ 
^2.04 

?^aa4 

75.78 
ISM 
Hl.04 

81,37 
73  SS 
83.33 
7|».t|l 
^1,77 

7e,s^ 

75.06 
72,14 

77.3S 

mMt 

79,44 
SO.  26 
78.90 
83.26 
SO.  I 
SO.  20 
77.30 
81.26 
Ka.33 

H3.38 
84.2^1 
80.9J 
80.16 
80.60 
MM 


ISM 
17.13 

15  JO 

i7,&e 

18.73 
16.71 
I3.i:^0 
15.10 
11,87 

15.41  r 
13.23 
l3,tH) 
15.83 
17.00 
17.00 
16,87 
16,30 
1BJ3 
15,73 
20.801 

HbM 
:|i.l3 
16,55 
MM 
\4M\ 
I8.49i 
17.971 
15.361 
14.06 
13.W 
15.^ 
16.24' 
13.17 
V2M 
14.37 
ia.75 
16.20 
15,10 
n.40 
14.99 


4.63 
3^ 
2.62 

3,0U  ibip  Umiius, 

4J^3  deme^ 

6.0aUatia«, 

4.25|     **  *• 

3.25  irreg*!  J  laminited,    " 

34S| oblong,         forg^  sod  auit* 

2.50       '       "     '  * 

SJ2 
5.50 

a.oo 

2.60 

tm 

3.00  ikin  l%ftn, 
2M  broidi 
6.00  ciiblcml^ 

2m 

3.50 
LOO 

5.00 

ai»o 

1 .2.')  ■ectiooal', 
4.30 
3.3S 
7.63 
l.»IS 
3,13 
I  LOO 
8.60 
3.13 


bard. 


fttmaeuik 


ah»rB»tmf  Immttiaf  " 
Umdiar,  •' 

cii>1tmf  for  th«  reHhtticc, 
tirkted,  forges  and  nittt*. 
tmperrecij  fiin 


With  imtEieroue  |>«ftiii^, 
rbomboidal,  fvime/t. 

piittiAUy  granulated, 
iwiated,  witb  clod* 

irreg*ly  graniilat,  fiiniac««* 
hard, 

eoochoidut  paninff, 
friable  J     forgea  ai^d  laiUfe. 
3 .75  cubical ,        bi  a  s|  fit  mae«a* 


L63 
l<3S 

3^ 

3.38 
3.73 
3.00 
1  50 
3.00 
3,60 
6.6<>, 
L25 
3.13 
2.3S 
5.S3 
6.00 
7.5^) 

4.^0 
4.25 
2.25 

3.00; 

?.88 
4.75 
2.00 
3,50 


cubical. 


fruinUt,       *<  ** 

ccbicftiy      forge  aod  miU^ 

le«i  gFAQtitar,  blaat  Tur'ce. 
cubieal,  fur'ce  and  refi'ry. 
ciibicaJ,  furs  ace  aoii  foiiV^ 
granalftr,  " 

cvbicd,  " 

compi.cl,       blaal  fonuce. 
very  compBCt,        •* 
Jarnin4ie4, 

rccdjT  lamina?,  blast  fur^ce. 
Hfif^  U^ioDD,  for^e. 

reedy  lamina,  blaai  fur^ce, 
reedy,       for^a  and  milla, 
lacdiiiip  with  clod. 
reedy. 

partially  reedy»  blaat  tm*** 
fltrong,  >^ 

reedy,  " 

t  w  laied ,  workioeii^a  lirw » 
granular,  fbrnac*** 

irregular,  ** 

irreg '  r  ] '  im ,  forfe«  U  vulh* 
reedy. 
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SmiMiumnous  or  steam  Coals  of  8o9dh  WaUs. 


or  0£mL-bc4i. 


Birt«  Iron 


J     Irwo  workv.^ 
I 

i 

V 

j[  FkmoutJi  ind 

**■    uuA'rjTD  Iroa 
£    WQjki. 


I 


^Cfhwihh  and 
6    Yoniv  Vicb 
Mftithjr 
Iruri  workt^ 


Hi  mi  in  Iron^ 
worki* 

^c'     ArvoAii  in 
JCwm  Iliicbaii. 
^      Oakwonil, 
^  Glimorf  rniib, 

^     Cwin  Bb- 


jchm,  il 


Ibird 


P}U, 


Bif  v«ii, 
lUiUt  rtin, 
Koof  feet  teiji. 
Big  V,  upper  p^j 
Middle  pBTt,       \ 
Uotiam  pan,       j 
HftilM  teiii, 
Upper  fMrt,     ) 
Lower  part,    j 
Upper  four  feetj 
Lower  roar  feetp 
CwEDcenoJ, 
Fotfr  feet  forg ft. 
Little  fesn, 
Fo*»-j-ffmaej 

Tbree  Teot  coal, 
Fflur  feet  eoaJ, 
Upper  vfttiif 
Ruaf-piB  vein. 
Big  vein, 
^BuUdm  coaf. 
Upper  or  jand  o*lt 
Puur  feet  caaJ, 
CljrDmd  €*J,top  p 

'*      boifiOfDHT 

Rulie,  top  partf 
*■*       bottt^m  pi 

Upper  Dingle  cH, 
^  Lower  l>iiiglf«j 
Cjfartlira  big  vein» 
Cwm-dhu  pit, 
CwtPHnynedd, 
CTrm-j-iflii^ 
Upper  f4rd  vein, 

MouqtejD  Tem, 
^         "    ironitone, 
Pour  feet  coal, 
fUiJu  vein, 
Two  feel  coal. 
Small  vein, 
Foe«-f*fraiie, 
Two  ft,  9  inch  c'l 
Yard  rojii, 
BUck  iDioe  coal. 
Upper  veio, 
Big  vein, 
Ffl«r  feet  eoel,  &r 

Glo-w^nn, 
ita  feet  coal^ 
Pit  veJD, 
Upper  vein  J 
Lower  Tern, 
VVern  Dbil, 
VVern  Piittll, 
Hider  rein. 
Tor  MjB/dd, 
Pour  fL  iippcr  va, 
*■     lower  pi, 
!fine  feet  eoal^ 
Yard  eoelf 

'^  t, 


^■^ 

A.     In 

0 
0 

a 


Anii3r*ii  of  too  peril  ei 
eoaj^  fry  t>.  Htutiet.^ 


»! 


9  0 

4 
4 

5 
3 
T 
7 
3 
4 
3 
% 


9    0 


«E» 


^3.04 
S3^3 
S4.0fi 
7S.30 
S0,£8 
Sfi.00 

S4,oe 

B5.75 
85.35 
SS.63 

SS.78 
86.90 
§6,04 
37.69 
S5.a7 
8S^ 

83.30 
86  01 
WIM 
79,Oti 
M  j!t 

h6.6a  ! 

85,4^ 

83.05 

83.84 

77^10 

80.34 

9o.a%t 

88.78 
8H,K7 
8f>.i9 

9l>te 

9^.11 

87i)0 
8S.»9 

RS.Ii 
80,41 
84.67 

8i.!>9 
9MS 

8^.13 
8S.94 

90.S6 
89.a6 
87.15 

76..^4 
74.30 
78.(1*2 

80,67 
SM8 
91  67 

63.74 

lt3t 


M.A8 
13J4 
11.44 
l«.4& 
16.62 
11. H7 
13.44 

13.03 

13.23 
ia.75 

12  40 
9,74 
7,97 

n.7a 

IE. 46 

10.31 

ia.i8 

10.00 
10.4i 

II  so 

I2,i4 
11.30 
16.34 
11.77 

12.00 
12.39 
13.9a 

13  33 
30.00 
16.66 

797 
9,22 
9.00 
6.58 

11  30 
6.14 
8  4^ 
6J4 

11.50 
9.11 

10.00 

10.83 
8.33 
9.99 

14.26 
6.82 

13.13 
7*18 

7.86 

H,04 

22.50 
3340 
20.  N 
17.46 
18  52 
18.00 
7.70 
10.00 
I5*f0 


II 


2.38 
2.73 

3.50 
fi.36 
3.00 
3.13 
3.75 


Tbe  O&el  4«icrlb«d, 
a»d  Ite  Uiee. 


iluQ  lamiae. 


in  oompact,  forgea. 
reedir,  blaat  fomaeea, 
tbm  lajen,  brtlUe. 
rregulBTj  ebiDing, 


2.90  inaperre^t  cleaTtge» 

1*76  strung,  liinjinc  tbm. 

1 .50  priim  t ,  fii  ro  ace  ihiaL 

%.^  ihimtig  limin 

J.63  ui  X^yicrtf  furnirecoaL 

3,35  part  leody^  forge  coal. 

1.38  ithiu  la^miPf  Tufwt'it, 

3.60  compaci,  Mait  luraecee, 

3.00  incaupact,     ** 

9.76  broad,             " 

1.50  bvfd,               '* 

3*50  **     forfttftaadmilta. 

5,60  "     mvntui  ^ualiij, 

I  75  efjftiltiind,  with  cIimI, 

IJM)  eottipACi,  forgei, 

6.60  ffuied,            «« 

3  25  '<      leu  thin  inf. 

1  3S  eoekal,  be:ii  furn ac*  c^U 

3.13  fnoiilar,  blait  furnace*, 

4.00  Wiftht, 

%^<%  boAre«dy^aad  griAnlir. 

3.00  bro^U  funpi  md  miMe^ 

^X)i\  leu  b'lirtit  ind  ijiimjif. 

1  75  ftiigbUjr  fTfedv^ 
2.00  refiilJirljr  laiuinifeii* 

2  13  ftUij,  foTgei  ftiul  mi{\% 
413  incenipicl,  bUtt  rara '««, 
2.00  reg«ler,              " 

2-00  epeeuflr,  furge*. 

1 .50  crtitalllied.  fjarnaeet. 


KT5 


2.00 
1.K9 
8.75 

700 
150 


feed^  and  frrtnnlef. 


^  ci^mpacl,  bliti  fereaicee. 


ftif] 

mixed  reed^ititi  grui^lri 
compeci,  re6u«tiee. 

furnace 
ibrif  bt  reedy  cualt 


3.76  wmd'ii  fureiicfte. 


brigbt  reeded  coaU 
gran  til  at,  with  ctod, 
cryttilhaedp  fcrrffce. 

■ligbUi  reedf ,  Ibmecee. 
regular  ffwded,  fot^gea., 


2.00 

5-7n 
3.S8 

1.8S 
S.O0 
4.00  |t««dv  end  graottlul 


ffikble,  week* 
h«rd«r,  noM  «onp«cl| 
u«ed  fer  iiH«|«i^  ma^ 
haM,  coa^pe«|, 
e«coii<}  C4ial  leriaib 


096 

3.30 
%,m 
3.*» 
u.bi 

0J2 

0*63  |«fei«Bii  hmwf  coal 

1.36  r«ti7,  V 

1 .06  fwii  «ti4  Vmv^  > 

Pft  W^<.e\  %<i&\i^v*  mvi^- 


&m 


JUfAtTTlCAL  TABtcSS, 


BUumimm  and  semi^htttmitMui  or  stfiijn  Coah  of  Sotttk  WaUs^  im  tkt 
soutk'tufUrsx  siik  of  (he  Coat  Basin* 

Bj  lb*  tftrm  **  rMxdy  coil  ,*Mi  Lo<-aUj  midarftluml  i  con)  in  wliicH  the  t^fttUble  imprMuou* 
ta9  eonflpicQoui  biiiI  jiLjuaiUiit  in  itj  ■uWuncv,^*  Clod  coal^'*  hating  A  ■oltj  Uaiti*1«4| 
Y«|«t»bl«  l«lliltt,— ^  Splmt  coal,**  which  iU>«i  n«t  Itnv  il«  f"fm  m  ookiotf ,  BUfolarp— 
•■  Sfimi-bEtamiBOtti  eoti  ct^ke^*'  wbete  tbo  4ngle«  of  the  cokci  tre  faaadt'd,  ftnJ  fejiinf  «m- 
•iderLble  ftdi»«ioa, — '*  PmrttMy  hiiumittoui/'  «rher«  tb«c(»lt*i4i  ^tMr*  h«te  rcftaodrd  edf!** 
•vd  aliflilljr  vAkmm  lofecti«r, — «*  BiimnLJioQi  coIq*^"  thi»«  wbicb  diiBOlve  uid  eot^r  itfitt 


of  ClWt  KAffii- 


tile  coaIi 
for  bou4«'  J 
bold  piir-    * 


RlKi  f  elai.  ^ 


iCwm  Bruno 
I      cod  9. 


3    rurntcoc^Ji^ 

j^      fitrn^co 
g     CO*!*. 

Atwrsfchiii] 

British  IroB 
,     Compinf, 


Morri»on*i, 
Penner  TOin, 
Cvtm  Dowt,(Map- 

riaon,) 
Prolhtfo'i, 
BoMef  Wiilitaa, 

Alwrnarnei 

UppPT  Mock  Twn, 
ttowir  Rock  v«ifi. 
Big  reifi| 
A&d  v«int 
Sun  vpiii,  (or 
Mfiftdow  vein,] 
^  Y*rd  vein, 
Rock  tcm^ 
R«d  remp 

Old  CO* I, 
Rrt^k  VBin, 
Meftildw  vein, 

DrajtJtg,  Qf  Rock 

Old  coJil, 
ft«d  ¥eJA| 
Bi^  vein, 
Rock  TciQ, 


•^ 


1  S.  Wale.cM 
^    ba.«in,  b«>    ^ 

2  tweuii  Pjflo 

I 

^McHtn  Criffin 
>      tnd  pent- 
•I     jTch,  near 

3  Ctfdiff^, 

FiTf  dry  Coaft, 
miih  r^cm  (jf^ 
conbaft  In  8* 


^Cribbwr  Vicht 
Bedwe  ?mB, 
MicffCp^  iifi, 
LtangOQjdd, 

No.  a, 

"        Sa  inch. 

Hirvriin  eommon, 

•*     aj^dcM, 

Llanbflrrjr, 

CoHcnni  3  r««t, 
"     canncl  c^l, 

Little  vein  I 

Bi-nftey  v«in, 

Pentjrchhtrdvn, 

"     forked  th, 

'*     witigr  coai, 

t>ura  anthncite, 


Auiy«if  i»f  IPO  p«ni  or' 

1^ 


*k., 


5    0 


I 


ft4.4A 

mxvi 


y 


3  £5     <lt 


Tli#  TmI  deicr(ti«d. 


nm 

33.00 

27.14 

33.3D 
$0.00 
24. le 
14.80 
30.00 
48,37 
3LI0 
S1J4 
34.3S 

33  JO 


3.43 

4.60 
6-16 

4.00 
\M 

%.m 

lOTd 

S.O0 

4.7a 

6.35 
S75 
3.94 

2.S3 


cubical,  ( 


67,58 

31,34 

63.03 

3i.eo 

B%n 

3473 

60.65 

31.35 

66.^4 

28.16 

6S.3ti 

27.70 

6jt.S6 

2S.64 

67.84 

i9.l6 

7I.8S 

25.50, 

es.30 

24.S0 

63.65 

32.60 

68.50 

37.fiO 

73,95 

35.30 

67,06 

25.70 

69,30 

25.70 

7a.3« 

S6.14 

70.68 

w.8a 

7S,69 

19.26 

60.40 

3S,60 

69.64 

27,86 

70.22 

23.28 

65.34 

33.16 

73.75 

22.50 

65.75 

33.00 

75.06 

23,44 

63  15 

34.12 

70.66 

27.34 

6U00 

3f>.00 

71.S5 

23.75 

64.63 

3L37 

96.69 

3.St 

nm 

17.50 

78.40 

18.80 

76.80 

30.00 

cabiemL 

Iio  fqTphltr,  €]icAB« 

cubical  ^  compact, 
ibintng  bright, 
eotnpAct,  hard,  itrnof, 

**  ci>biQ4l,  »«cHlr, 

*•  **  *4 

Tor  ite«tn  packetv. 
oblung  nia9«e«,  rf^jr. 
irregular,  ou  vulpJu^f, 
pjrriiea^  «Cit>iif. 


L38  compact^  r«edj, 

4.37  wiLhlajfcrs  or«pliii(^ 

3.00  cubJcAl. 

8.0O  oblong  reedf. 

6,50  j«irong,  bright,  cbiRuig, 

4.00  tcubical,  taruith<?tl. 

3,50  uicd  for  bUii  fftmicM. 

3,00  «*  *' 

3.63  lAmins  regokr,  reed/. 


7.00 
3.75 
4.00 
1,75 
7.35 
5,00 

IM 
3.50 
1.25 

1.00 
2.50 
1.50 
t.50 
3.75 
1.25 
1.60 
3.63 
2.00 
9.00 
5.00 
4^ 

IJSO 

3.00 
3,80 
3.20 


cobiea!, 

emn  or  aectional,  piire^ 

iaconipmet^  frijiblie, 
ii*ed  raw  in  bl^trnra^ci^ 

<<  14  It 

cab$c&l  tpilDl. 

bright,  famaeei, 

*  in  thin  kminv. 

■       blaat  rurnacea. 

■  4 

irapcr^tly  rhomboid af. 
broad,  reedy  coal. 
amocith  frictut*. 
ajatj,  partially  re*dj, 
itroltg,  rof  dy  coal, 
braad,  reedy  vtrtictar«. 
laiain^todf  oolttie, 
working  a*  i  firw, 
heavy ,  forges  &nd  iniLli, 
crj«uUiaGd,p  bU»t  Tura**, 
reed|,  iiD  pUte  worki# 

*  famace  tod  fef|»* 

Umdltr,  do«4  sol  c«k«>      ^ 
"        cikk^> 


ANALTTICAL  TABUE8. 


Anikfacite  of  South  Wales,  towards  the  western  extension  of  the  Basin. 


of  eofti  liedi. 


Pfrll-feroOi  io 
Neath  Abbe  J 

YjiicTdwa  iroD 
work*. 


Yital-^rerr* 
ifoa  worki, 
SvriDMs  Tat- 


C«m  TV«Alli. 


(Th 

1^  Nil 


I 

?  $outh  Star- 
lit   fordftbire. 


I 


»hire. 


§  LiA«  end. 
North  8Ukr> 
fbrdihire. 


Pwtl  renid  reifif 
Ul  b«d, 
id     -< 
Sd    " 
4tli   ** 

fith   *' 
Bif  vein, 
Br«M  tein, 
Cwm  PHil  vein, 
SwADie*  p«tcock 

coil, 
''Big  wtm,  1ft  bed, 

<-       ad    " 

'«         3d     *t 
Cefn  T<  upp«r  bod 
**     lower  pftrt, 
Bnu  r.  upper  pl^ 
"      lower  pi, 
Bttck  Tela, 
Little  vein^ 
Penljrth  *  jtoo. 
Three  ftteiToin, 
|Cighle«n  d.  lein 
"iDB  fijct  veirij 
"Ciodfrfoni  Tur^cBj 

or  Lower  High 

conJ  Delr^ 
Park.etid  coJiJ, 
Colerord  llj^h 

I>elf,  lop  pt^    t 
Middle  fMrt,       I 
Bolt  OR)  p«rt,       ( 
Chufch-  (topi 
wuj  c^L  (  bottom  J 
Bockj  vein, 
StMrliejf  CO*], 
P Ark-end,  Litllo 

Delf, 
.       "       Smith  end. 
Tow  cm],  pirt  of 

Ihe  la  j*dcoal, 

i'  (« 

Heithinf  coti, 
^  Brooch  coal, 

New  mine  tn|>  c*)* 
<  Kire  clij  c^ftl, 
^,  Pfew  m^bot'in  c'l, 
''  Ten  jard  coal, 
'^      bottom  pt, 
^er  feet  coal. 
Three  feetcoal, 
Fife  clijr  coaj, 
Botlom  fein, 
_  KiTe  fL  sptini  n*l, 
I    Bnlti^m  coal, 
Bfittej  mine  coil^ 
Little  mine  coalf 
Greit  row  coal, 
furnaee  coal, 

004^, 


r*  o  ► 


18  (K 


eo 


4  6 

to 
6    0 

5  0  { 


r-<  Greit  r 
I  Betlfuj 
\^  A*hc>  < 


Aaaljrtli  nflOO  parU  of 
cpiK  by  D.  MmlmlK 


S&,U 

90  69 
9  LOS 
91.00 

88.70 

S9.00 
91.42 
95.B9 

91  99 
91.26 
91  89 
93.43 
91.52 
93  J4 
90.64 

94.10 
91.43 
93.  li 


63.00 


041 


6.6e 

e.94 
nm 

SJSO 

8.00 
9.00 
7.H0 
1.S0 
QM 

7M 
70» 

eb\ 

7.34 

6.ei 
e.04 

6.98 
5.36 
7.Bfl 
S.Sl 
4.90 
6S4 
5.S3 


36.00 


£372  33.03 

63  61  34.69 

60J6  37.99 

60,33  35.67 

64.13  34.74 

61.73  36.14 

61.53  36.73 


58.15 
63.36 

Bl,90 

N.I7 

ao.49 

53.77 
51  40 
53.99 
54  05 
63.57 
53.  m 
54.93 
54  M 
63.87 
49.42 
79.78 
58.30 
63  3n 
67.38 
65  20 
61.32 


3e.35 
34.89 

'40.00 

'  42.50 

,  43.33 

47.76 

45.10 

146.3$ 

I  44.27 

42.70 

I  34. IS 

I  44.82 

4112 

4291 

33.00 

45  R3 

10.72 

3t^,70 

39.74 
32.30 
37.18 


<^ 


4.00 
6.60 
1.76 

OJI 
0,92 
10.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.74 

3.50 
1.50 

1.50 
IJSO 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1^ 
1.50 
L50 
.93 
2.2s 
1.69 


2.00 


TU  Oo«|  leMTlbed. 


mixed  with  coke« 
rert  bard  and  fOtd|. 
*ntlkraci|«» 

more  brillinnt. 
more  reedj. 


bright  ifid  ahintnf . 

fturface  ■  moo  lb. 
big  ft  ftirneei^t, 
flatf  boarded  coal. 
rep*ij  and  ((rinuJar. 
piichjp,  brigKtf  sbininf. 
parttailv  graniiUr. 
brifbt,  ItminjiT  irregalir* 
irre^lar,  feedf. 
rnugh^  crjata Milted, 
regular  but  twjilpd, 
reed  J,  forge  uid  rurBne«. 

analrii*  bj  D.  SchaC 
baeiitl. 


fltronfflj  reetled,  bright* 
free  mim  vpltnt. 

ihin,  bright  Jamin*. 
reodj,  bright,  pirritoai* 
*mnoth  frflictiir^d:. 
irregular  fractnre. 
■tnooth,  atrajgbt,  f«i<Hlt. 
ilr>ng,  partJ^nUjr  reedeo, 
partial! J  reedy » 

compact,  hrtf hi,  mdf. 
heavj,  comptot,      " 

•TTong,  reed  J  coal* 
trregiUarly  Jaminated. 
atrong,  bright,  r«c4j. 
bright t  pitchy  frwcitre. 
reedf,  without  «plint^ 
wctki  frt^bk,  reodf. 
reedy,  tniled  with  «lod. 
piicbjf  t>figbt  coal^ 
bhght  and  thin  vpliot. 
brii^fii,  ihining,  vmooth* 
bright,  pitchjfj  r«*d/. 
ttrung^  reedj! ,  uniform, 
Kird,  aplintcoeL 
Ifftnin*  minult, 
imperfect^  cryalmlUicd^ 
reed;,  dull  iorLac«d* 
compact, 

.■rnooth,  thin  l4«ii««« 
bitumn*!  too  king  <:oai, 
I  brig  Ml  ahifUBt^  embwHJL 


700 
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L 

lis 


ft.  In 


1^  !   KiKTV^Ica^coLl,  Dfil^h  Line, 
%      t  P«» cock  cod,  Fd titan  Pork, 

CM  coaI, 

Flint  COAlf 

Top  crt*^ 
Btiit  ritflf^Mts  coal  J 
L  iNiuble  coil, 
JS  [Thrc*  ;M  c«i4l*  ptrt  niH  cokad, 
*■  p4neulE«J^ 

Twft  j»r4  coal  edited , 

CfAiik  c«>iil, 

Powdt  t«in, 
^Fifc  )r»rd  i^ein,  top  Mil, 

**  middlf, 

•*  bottom, 

Threp  yird  coti, 
Tfvo  jrafd  coaJ, 
^Bone  coif, 
Piiik«^  Iron  worfc*^  «iaii«  veinj 
P»nt  Iron  w*U,  bU*t  fiire*  CMJj 
Coei  Talon,  " 

S^rc^ny  CoIti«rjt  bniij  ¥eip, 
Cflffi  Cfillinrj  n'r  RhtiftWD  wurki, 

"  briBiy  coal  J 

Black  P«rk  eoa.1|  3  jard  Ycin^ 

'*  l\  yard  fcin, 

LIvrfTI'V^anftirtn,  \  japd  call, 
Chifke  ^itiik  €'rjr,iirAn(rer*tcailj 
I>fiirC*rj,  y*d  vem  u^r  Hhudhon, 
^Kirhjf^tippar  hftrdormato  col], 
Dunihill  ne»r  Swiinwick, 
Swan  wick,  main  co*l, 
Miln,  u|j^>*r  hard*  DQCkmiiQton, 
Nr^rrtiAftlan  ComXadflor  pifk  cHj 

A^lfrett^n  weirki,  Lowifir  bird  c*t, 
Biitn?r!j  p'k  C*rjt    "         ** 
Mnrelv  p'k  w'ki,      '<         « 

Dotilile  or  Miiige  coal^ 
Ctftd  coiK 

Bijcklntid  hnllnwoTKllIhiifn  Cf»al 
Mftfp|py  P»fk,  canrt«l  coal, 
Cinnnl  co«l  Beir  At  fro  ton  worki, 
^  Low  Moor,  hcUer  bedj 
•*  black  bed. 

Bowling,  bettt^r  bpd^ 

**         CfOWCOlU 

I   Parkg4t«,  mam  ooal^ 
L0\d  pAfk^at*  T*in, 


4  Q 

^  0 

10  0 
9  0 
4  0 
1  0 
8  0 
4  0 


^1, 


I 


3 


Si 


ti3^S4«T 
fl?^S0.47 


^.64] 

ea.4A 

mm 


It 
-1 


37*li« 


31pO$  UlOfinbto&lt  furnicea. 


1  0 

5S 
1  6 

5  0 

6  0 


5  e 

6  0 


40 


393S 

31.70 
34  63 


'14  J  & 
10 

ilJT 
^IJI 

5170 

i4.J>8 

nM 

VIM 
i3.4l 
it. SO 

^s.7a 

i3.79 

(>0,61 

m,m 

49.94 

57.4S 
6».37 
57,60 

57.00 
64.89 
64  15 
55.77 
b0.a7 
t>4.47 
5e/2l 

»>3  60 


33.SI 
36.S7 
S4.77 

4IJ» 
3«*«3 

SA.70 

34.ir» 
25,70 
36  70 
34  JO 
36.10 
36.00 
3SJ5 
36  OO 
3».47 
40  m 

31.21 
40.Oil 
34  56 

36  66 
32.13 
40.00 

38. 1  a 

34.40 
40.00 

34  n 

33.85 
40.73 
%%M 
32.03 
41.66 

37  76 
35.15 


55,89 
61.65 

60  66 
6L21 
5S.62 
45.00 
55.27 
67.06 
7l.4i 
64.25 
66,15 
87.14 
65,0e 


Tb«CV>«l 


bright,  wiih  clod  pajiinfi. 
Lhin  iayora,  runi»e«- 
«>omp4ct. 
bitunititoa«« 


1.7ft 

2.O0' 
1.75 
3, a  I 
3.63 
1.25 
1,63 
3,00 
a.50 
LI  3 

i*oy 

.75 

\m 

1.4^ 

1.32 

.74 

1.79 

3.36 


brfl*d,  pait«ne«. 
nnirormljr  re«dj,  poo^ica^ 
ci^b^c^,  pou^i  k  «&]«  «%L 
hint,  *'  " 

bnghi,  eiod  p«ntiig«^ 
broad  t  'or  inf.  boav*  ptti^ 
tMdy,  foranc^** 

If  <c 

hardt  Hleor  tonkk^  m^ 
minnlffh  Ufnt^.  no  pjiiMa* 


■ironf,        " 
**fiilil,         *' 

Gllbl4|»  *' 

mi  ted,  Turtiftcc  nnd  «nle« 

not  Bfis,  rF««. 

ibining. 

l«tDijj»t#d,  rr««> 

more  con^pact^  iroft  t&al;^ 

thm  tatQiiiE,  with  clod. 

eompaci,  fr^e, 
3'2\fi^t.  ah t (ling  Trscttire. 
4.8&lhafd,  leiii  worki. 
2.3^ [broad,  paTi*l>  eryvUltiMd* 
1..^  gran  alar  J  Tor  blitl  furna^t, 
1.50iar/kce, 


J5.50 
6.25 

1,50 
2.50 


alieniato  Ujerv^  ** 


61.14  34.11 


37  .S6 
35  10 
37  34 
37.29 
lOOO 
45,0f. 
10.73 
31,19 
27.08 
3i,5.'i 
33.^5 
30.73, 


laminated. 
fimif  with  aplinU 
a.OOUtrong,  wUb  clod, 
%  75  imdaih,  re«dj^  blut  rnr*« 
3.00|hard. 

apsLCt. 
fni^,  vhjfiing  parting, 
■tfong,  breaking  obtong. 
**      twiBted  liniin». 
**      bbft  furn^icea, 
Ttn^^  Torati  &ad  mill*. 

'*  clod,  apar. 
>trong»  bUit  rar^aeu. 
ipiint,  '* 

niiied,f«fH]  deara^ 
briKbti  nimice*. 
tmooth  fracturn, 
broad,  imooth  friclvre. 


loo; 
a.oo 

3.50 
1.fl<J 
3,50 
2.13 
5.75 
3.55 
4,75 
6.2.^ 
3.S5 
2.00 
1.50 
L3!* 

9.95'coTichoidaL 
4.00bFnutifa1,  ipecnlar. 
,75  d«nt«^  rurnice  nod  ToffS. 

1  .bO/riablOf  dom«itic  Qa«. 

2  OObitoTiiinOdff^fur.  and  foTg*. 
I.OO  liisiinct,  with  clndjCaiib 
a  J3  4  ((prt,  blnat  furnaciii. 


33,431  I.63ib4rd,  ifiUmioa!,  -' 
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Analysis  of  100  parts 

By  whASB  analysed 

U 

of  Coal. 

DMcripclon  and  I^oealily  of 

a. 

CottI  Veins. 

and  described. 

1 

Hi 

ft.lB. 

O 

Sit 

^1 

YOBKSHimK. 

Pnrkgtte.  top  coni,  upper  part  . 

oftheTfeetcotl, 

0.  Musbet, 

I  4 

63J^1 

36.48 

IJO 

do.      bottom  part. 

do. 

1  8 

66.94 

81.66 

IJO 

BtrkLii^'Mrt  ^*v.i\t 

do. 

64  J6 

33  64 

3.60 

WontiQro  furnacd  coal. 

do. 

90| 

60.33 

38.18 

IJO 

do .  An  41  ther  ipec  i  m  on 

do. 

66.45 

40.86 

3.60 

Milton,  main  tomU  splint  part^ 
do.      rarifoT*nfV  pari, 

do. 

90 
S  6 

69.40 

37.60 

3.00 

do. 

63.71 

96.04 

1.85 

Thornelitr«,  iliut  lurHace  coal, 

do. 

63  J6 

86  J» 

JO 

Smithy,  wood  coal, 

do. 

3  6 

64.60 

44.37 

1.18 

E4«lev  Pirh, 

oo. 

1  7 

69.13 

30.00 

JS 

Yorkshire  Kent,  COal, 

do. 

6  0 

66.40 

33.73 

.88 

8traabrd,  main  c<Mil,  5  ft.  bottom  part, 

do. 

3  0 

63.06 

86.67 

3.35 

on.**"'                  ^?'       **»PP*rt» 

do. 

3  0 

68.13 

30  JO 

1.68 

Silkatone,  main  coal, 

do. 

66iW 

33.39 

t.6S 

do.         soft  or  clod  coal. 

do. 

6  0 

63.10 

36.16 

1.76 

Scotland. 

Clyde,  upper  yein,  lop. 

do. 

37.00 

4150 

31J0 

do.          do.         bottom, 

od. 

63.46 

44.80 

1.76 

do.          do.         second  vein, 

do. 

43.10 

48.34 

9J6 

do.    third  or  fumice, 

do. 

6lJtO 

46.60 

3.80 

do.    fiflh  splint  coal, 

do. 

63.40 

43.40 

4J0 

Calder,  furnace  coal,  top, 

oo. 

49.98 

43.83 

6J0 

do.        do.      splint  part. 

do. 

60.67 

47.48 

1J5 

do.        do.      main  coal,  top, 

do. 

49.60 

49.39 

IJl 

do.        do.      middle. 

do. 

63.90 

39.96 

7.75 

do.        do.      bottom, 

do. 

61.60 

A4M 

8.89 

Gko  Buck  ^  furnace  coal. 

do. 

63.30    46.30 

1.60 

do.        inferior   " 

do. 

48.80  !  44.30 

7J0 

Oea^fa,  furtjacecoal. 

do. 

47.08 

43J36 

10J7 

Qmoft,  fplint        ** 

do. 

46.63 

do.      ImgMp      ** 

do. 

47.39 

MarysCone  Pyat,  thaw  coal,  top. 

do. 

49.60 

49.31 

1.09 

do.           pine  splint, 
do.           oeary  splint, 

do. 

61i» 

46  67 

161 

do. 

64  J7 

89  JU 

6.08 

Jo/,  bitMmin&u4  Coal*, 

Gotsn  coal,  first  vein,  top  part. 

do. 

49.66 

44.66 

5.80 

do.                     lower  part. 

do. 

49.41 

48.93 

1.67 

do.        second  vein, 

do. 

43.30 

48.34 

9.46 

do.        fifth  veirii  vu lint t 

do.        sUlfa  tv'm^  \<i>wvT  main. 

do.  • 

48.84    49.79 

1J7 

1.  Craw  coal, 

do. 

61.68    44.60 

8J3 

3.  Head  coal. 

do. 

48.08    49.38 

3J4 

3.  Ground  coal. 

do. 

46J>7    61.00 

3.43 

4.  Foot  coal. 

Jo. 

63.37  •  44  16 

8J8 

Lismahago,  cannel  coal. 

do. 

39.43 

66.57 

400 

Dry  Coaltf  no/  wry  adhnive. 

Clyde,  splint  coal. 

do. 

69.00 

36  JO 

4,30 

do.         do. 

Thomson. 

66  J3  1  36  J7 

9J0 

do.  clod  coal. 

D.  Mushet. 

70.00 

36ilO 

4J0 

do.  soft  coal, 

Thomson. 

43.36 

47.76 

lOJO 

do.  near  Glasgow, 

Dufrenoy  and  Bertbier, 

64.40 

3IJ0 

4Ji 

Calder,           do. 

do. 

61.00 

46  JO 

4J0 

Monkland,      do. 

do. 

66.30 

43.40 

IJO 

Middlerig, 

Dr.  Fyfe, 

60.60 

43.00 

7jr 

Scotch  c»al. 

W.  R.  JohitOB, 

1 4Aa\VK\3Mb\  V 

Scotch  cannel. 

do. 

\ 

W.Wv^3«\  ^ 

do. 

Dt.Uto, 

\^,¥A^»\ 
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AnthraciUs  of  Europe. 


Br  irlMHn  «tam&ne4 

! 

I 

Aiiftljvls  119  puta. 

Loc«miM. 

1 

6 

s 

n 

S^^rrm  Walu^ 

Ardhradm. 

WtJah  imihrMiic,  Cwm  N8»th, 

1^*  Scbaf  hABuK, 

i 

e2.43 
94.10 

5^7 
4.tO 

1J1 
93 

TTab  Ci'dwuj,  Cnsm,                         {^ 

Jqo.  F.  Frawr, 

86^0 

7m 

&;so 

\ 

Wflur*  lUlj  ftt^rie  wj*l, 

Uma  of  i«t«fmi  rarieli**  of  WcUh  oo«l, 

W,  R.johitfon,   1 

a  Multhe^ 

II 

0r,Ffj«'i£ipr. 

1.336 
h373 

1,368 
1.4015 
L3$4 

1  9X60 

g9.70 

84.17 
71^0 

9.1§ 

S.00 

OJO 

17^0 

4^ 

«.7« 
lOJO 

Eifmotti^ir  CowTiirzirT* 

Jn/ArfW/diw  Codb. 

The  Alfw,  Wtp,  Canton  of  Lttmure^ 
Cwiton  of  LaatoQ,  neu  Graaobk. 

M*»ti  anslysu  of  twelve  varictici  of 
»athr«cile. 

M,BoHm 

M 

M.Kftritoiw 
If 

Betthier, 

L072 
U358 
1.338 

78,15 

7.37 

4J0 
13L15 

Dry  orgHghttg  hituminrnts  Coah. 

IbEL49II» 

Kilkcnnj,  Lcimt^rr 

"        iiftty  or  cwinel, 
BoolsTOonein,  atone  cnnl, 
Corgws* 
Qoevn'i  county,  Leincter^ 

Kilkcriny,  cannel, 

D.  Mtuhet, 

II 

D.  Muehet, 
Dr.aT.JiickKm, 

1J03 
L445 
1.436 
1.403 
1.403 

93*88 

80,47 
83.96 
S7.49 
86.56 
74.47 

T9.eo 

4.23 
13.00 
13.80 

9.10 
10.30 
36.01 
12,00 

S,87 
6.53 
3.24 
3.40 
3.14 
.50 
8.40 

BtOTl^TtH. 

Cotl,  mukr  Biuolt,  R^iiirefraluTe, 

U.  Mn*he^ 

69.74 

16.66 

13.60 

FmAircft, 

Km  rftwd?©  ■pediDena, 
C^|»d»«,Sinc«y, 

M.  Berthiflr, 
Df!  NBTville, 
M.  Vftrin, 

79*15 

82.60 
83.00 

7.37 

S.60| 

7.60 

I  $.35 

8,80 

ANALYTICAL  TABLES. 
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Bituminous  Coals  of  Franu. 


Analysis. 

DeiMrtmcnta, 

CmI  iMitInt, 

and  varietlM 

of  Goal. 

Locality. 

Concessions. 

By  whom 
analysed. 

1! 

1 

f  3 

1 

1 

' 

'  Montet, 

M.  Bandin, 

1.38 

75.23 

24.77 

Gabeliers, 

« 

1.34 

74.92 

25.08 

Baain  ef^ 
Fini.  " 

Deux  Chaiaea, 

V 

Chapelle, 

u 

1.48 

74JI8 

25.78 

Fini, 

« 

68  J» 

31.72 

1 

^  Noyanty 

<« 

1.30 

62.49 

37.5! 

J* 

Baain  or 

) 

? 

BoMiere 

f 

u 

1.34 

54.76 

45  JM 

^ 

la«grue. 

1 

«. 

Baain  of 

1.36  ; 

58.47 

41.53 

^   ^ 

Bert. 

" 

64.20 

35.80 

'  Commentry, 

M.  Regnanh, 

63.20 

36.60 

IJM 

, 

Basin  of 

Charobled, 

Marais, 

« 

1.38 

87.85 

12.15 

Com-     ^ 

Commentry. 

Annenat, 

« 

1.27 

60.00 

40.00 

(  \ 

mentnr.  f 

N^ri., 

Great  bed. 

« 

1.35 

58.87 

41.13 

a 

L 

,w., 

Ferritres, 

« 

1.31 

56.76 

43.24 

) 

Doyet, 

La  Soucbe, 

<< 

1.30 

61.23 

38.77 

^ 

Baain  of  i 
Doyet.'^ 

Monticq, 

Bourdignat, 

«« 

1.28 

59.58 

40.42 

1 

Id., 

Chauvais, 

<« 

1.30 

58.61 

41.39 

I 

^  Besenet, 

Grande  maase 

« 

1.32 

56.84 

43.16 

New  bed,      1 

M.  Baudin, 

1J26 

66.60 

30.19 

4.60 

Minei  de 

2  metrea,      2 

1.33 

56.30 

29.80 

13.90 

Champignac 
in  the  coal 

Lempret,      < 

3 

( 

1.36 

53JM 

30.30 

I6UM 

Upper  bed,  4 

"         \ 

1.28 

65.70 

30.10 

4.20 

baain  of     ^ 
HiQte-Dor- 

yy^            ,^ 

( 

1.27 

62.40 

30.60 

7.00 

> 

Mine  de              \ 
Madie,          S 

First  or  low- 

dogne— 

est  bed,    6 

<« 

1.28 

60.70 

32.90 

6.40 

Canlal. 

2d  bed,        7 

« 

1.28 

64.00 

31.60 

440 

^  Mauriac, 

Madie, 

M.  Berthier, 

61.00 

S4UM 

7.50 

*  1 ,  Meaieix, 

Clydance, 

<« 

1.39 

85.49 

14.51 

2,  Singles, 

Morilleux, 

«< 

1.38 

7ijn 

28.73 

3,  Lempret, 

New  bed, 

« 

1.38 

69.10 

30.90 

4,  Msdie, 

2  Bed, 

<« 

1.27 

68  J7 

31.03 

Coal  baain  of 

5,  Prodellea, 

3  Bed, 

« 

1.40 

67.28 

32.72 

la  Haote-    ^ 

6,  Vendes, 

Champlaix, 

«< 

1.38 

66.08 

33  92 

Dordogne, 

7,  Madie, 

Ist  Bed, 

(« 

1.31 

66.05 

33.95 

Canul. 

8,  Singles, 

Ginguette, 

i< 

1.32 

65.14 

34.86 

9,  Lempret, 
Mandailles, 

C.  de  Pair, 

u 

1.35 

63.08 

36.92 

Lignite, 

« 

1J» 

41.45 

58.55 

Chambeuil, 

Lignite, 

u 

1.28 

40.88 

69.12 

*  1 ,  Charbonnier, 

Great  bed, 

M.  Baudin, 

1.43 

86.41 

13.59 

2,  La  Combelle, 

i( 

(I 

1.38 

80.31 

19.69 

3,        " 

La  Ronziere, 

« 

1.36 

78.82 

21.18 

4,  Armots, 

Fontaine-dtt- 

Chien, 

« 

1.38 

77.48 

22.62 

V 

6,        •« 

Chamas, 

« 

1.41 

76.79 

23.21 

1 

6,  Gras  Menil, 

Great  bed, 

(< 

1.35 

75.81 

24.69 

AoTergne,  S 
Central   "^ 

7,  Fondary, 

Les  Vignes, 

«( 

1.30 

75.15 

24.85 

8,  La  Taupe, 

Arrest, 

«« 

1.32 

7Sv89 

26.11 

France,  V 
depart-    e  ^ 

9,  M^g^coate, 

6th  bed  of  4  f. 

« 

1.34 

73.01 

26i» 

10,  La  Taupe, 

Great  maas, 

« 

1.33 

71.80 

28  JO 

ment  of  "5 
Puy.de-  1? 

1 1 ,  Lea  Barthes, 

BaUrdof3ft. 

•< 

1.36 

74.40 

28.60 

12,        " 

8  feet  bed, 

<• 

1.39 

70.14 

29.86 

^-| 

13,  Meg^coste, 

7th  bed  of  8  f. 

«( 

1.34 

70.09 

29.91 

14,  Les  Barthes, 

3  feet, 

« 

1.45 

70.07 

29  J3 

16,  Mfegecoste. 

6  feet  bed, 

« 

1.34 

69.86 

30.14 

16,  Les  Barthea, 

3  feet, 

« 

1.35 

68.64 

31.34 

17,  Meg^coste, 

7  feet. 

(« 

1.49 

67.08 

32.92 

18,  Les  Barthea, 

Le  Feu, 

« 

1.33 

66.78 

32  J9 

19,  Brioude, 

Preissat, 

« 

1.32 

59.43 

40.57 

^H 

^^H                         Bituminous  CWi  afFVatm,  Dfpnrtmmt  of  Puy^*B6m€.           ^ 

A»^>»i*.              1 

^^^1                      ]>e|»fl]niiit«. 

1 

Lo««ii»r< 

C.««d«... 

Br»b«Q 

tt 

9 

1 

li 

1 

^^H 

Cifljlsis 

M.  Baudiii, 

S3.90 

32.00 

410    1 

Aga«»t  bed, 

14 

L340 

S&.IXI 

16,40 

8,6B 

L4  LciiiiM 

^^m                 StMnoTBrM^ 

b*d, 

(f 

ijia 

68.60 

26.80 

4,70 

Four  fe«t 

Li  1  fJioite 

»< 

1.330 

66.^ 

njDO 

iJi 

b«l. 

«( 

IJOO 

6-7  JSO 

mm 

tM 

Lft  Tniu«ll«i 

€t 

1.330 

66,10 

16-30 

6.flD 

E»«  ]lekcli«, 

*t 

1.300 

mm 

icio 

5,a 

h%  Vernaftj«, 

■I 

IJOO 

80.40 

39.60 

m 

Me-ieti, 

«r 

1.390 

e«^4 

13.76 

5.9a 

^^^H                   Boaitf  L*»^   4 

^tAfflet, 

ff 

KSaO 

75,«K> 

15J00 

iij« 

^^H 

»"*gie*, 

41 

Liao 

6a.oo 

32.00 

aio 

i*uy  m.  CBlmieF, 

Ho  Cht*«, 

t* 

l,34i) 

S4,46 

Ifr^ 

Li  Seieti«j 

Vdiaj.Mc, 

44 

l.*W 

66.75 

33^ 

f 

Mnllirre, 

If*  Gniser, 

74,00 

^M 

Jillii«aui» 

«< 

66.75 

nM 

iPt 

tf 

B%.  Bep«lnp        i^ 

cl  &«■<}» 

« 

«8.76 

um 

1 

VigflC!!* 

<f 

73.53 

J{B>««or 

iJDBtre  Bru, 

« 

66.90 

}»M 

4Q     Cfeupol 

8t,  CbaHt*, 

/' 

eajis 

ai.)0 

MaiJJot, 

■f 

S9.50 

14.20 

«     Dlinif. 

Communitjictj 

IC 

6t.75 

5.43 

1 

iMonictiBpiD, 

(C 

n\t< 

ft.OO 

J 

Longue  Pcnd«e, 

i* 

^m 

S,00 

R*8nj, 

cc 

63,30 

85S 

Blirtij, 

Mantce«m» 

<i 

6».0O 

5(11 

l*«ej. 

Lwcj, 

4f 

63,00 

1400 

Stoue  et  Loite 

BaatD  ofEpintc, 

Regnauii, 

61.10 

3B.40 

tM 

Volt, 

■^ 

5L70 

42.30 

bjm 

Dtuphitt, 

49,tO 

46,30 

AM 

VoU, 

39.20 

45.80 

16.(» 

1                                   Bom  Al-    . 

Dauphia, 

34.70 

53.10 

1120 

Sigortct, 

40.60 

52.40 

7.Lfl 

MmDoaquis, 

31.30 

50.50 

13,30 

J 

Vilbmut, 

M.  Did* J, 

38.90 

51,60 

960 

4 

Pierre-ttifti 

2S.0O 

45.80 

26  20 

& 

Cidiete, 

46.10 

44  80 

7  10 

£vm.         . 

SI.  ZNeMrie, 

33.iO 

61.60 

6,m 

Qe%iiB«etp 

40,60 

39.40 

2O.i»0 

M^tbainw, 

40.90 

50.00 

9,10 

Viaoiiiie.  -« 

Piolenc, 

26.60 
41,50 

51,10 
52.30 

23,30 
6.30 

MoolJntgaft, 

J 

36.80 

48.20 

1500 

il 

Du  Rulid, 

Mt»ntc«l, 

M*  Gniner, 

77,69 

i9.eo 

2,B! 

St,  Mflrie, 

Chjinej,        1 

it 

74,Sl 

21.67 

3,^a 

St.  Claud*, 

M^fini,          \ 

t* 

74,31 

24,17 

133 

St,  Cl*«de, 

M^ohb,         S 

iC 

73.80 

23.13 

3,07 

r^iiMiiKjf 

»*;,  Saint     i 

Si,  Mivrie, 

Chiney,        S 

f< 

73,73 

24.33 

\^ 

Rcveijt, 

Reveoz, 

<l 

7173 

22.S3 

4  44 

4  e    £ii- 

St,  a«ud#, 

M^DDi,             3 

I< 

7iJ3 

24.47 

340 

Cmnud«, 

Cote-Thio. 

^  ^ 

Jj*™, 

re 

69.13 

25,67 

5.fO 

g" 

1            1 

Oraiide  cou- 

cfa«  d  D  crofl; 

« 

69.27 

24,50 

6J3 

P^^ 
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Analyato. 

Departmenti, 

Localltjr. 

Conceaiiona. 

By  whom 
analysed. 

,      Coal  baslM, 
and  Tarietles 
of  Coal. 

1, 

1 

Cben^, 

6.  De  la  Rocbe, 

M.  Gnwer, 

67.96 

88.47 

3jn 

Vincent, 

5.  B^rard, 

« 

66.66 

89  JM) 

4.14 

DeTiUe, 

3.  De  la  Rocbe, 

« 

66.73 

31.90 

8.38 

« 

3.        «« 

<« 

61.06 

33.64 

6.41 

Ordinary  Coala 
'  ^     ofSaint-Eti- 
•     enne. 

« 
St  Andr^, 

7.        «« 
M^na, 

66.36 
66.68 

38Jr7 
87.83 

6.38 
6.49 

Pompe, 

7.  Da  Treuil, 

«« 

63.89 

29.73 

7.38 

7.    " 

€i 

68.81 

86.03 

16.16 

8 

Vincent, 

73^rard, 

•< 

63.71 

86Jn 

11.08 

g 

<• 

6.    «« 

<« 

63.94 

37.13 

8.93 

s 

Great  bed. 

1           SdeUM. 

Montrambert, 

litqwJity, 

it 

67.83 

34.10 

8.06 

i        Fat  Coalfl, 

«( 

2d    « 

<« 

5AM 

36.43 

10.01 

longae 

Littes, 

Beraodi^re, 

« 

68.79 

36.67 

6.64 

flamme* 

Great  bed. 

1st  quality, 
M^oedubaot,! 

« 

SOJtB 

36  JM) 

6.61 

o        Boacbea 

M.  Diday, 

48.30 

49.00 

8.80 

Bleu,                3 

« 

48.60 

48.00 

3.60 

Lignitea  of      . 
Greaaque, 

Menette,         3 
Maitre  Jean,    4 

« 

46.60 
4\S0 

49.60 
61.60 

4.80 
6.60 

•|        do  Rbone. 

La  Fortune,    6 

« 

44.70 

63.30 

3J0O 

La  Saoode,     6 

« 

43.70 

47.80 

8.60 

La  Ravette,     7 

« 

39.10 

63  JO 

7.00 

4  CArdennea, 

^     Baapea-Pvr^nftea, 

S^cbwal, 

Peat, 

M.8anTage 

83.00 

69.70 

8.90 

Lauxanier, 

<c 

M.  Diday, 

9.00 

68.00 

33.00 

Bajonne, 

Lignite, 

M.  Gruner, 

48  JM) 

38.10 

13.70 

4     Lotire,  and 

Roaiera 

« 

60.70 

47.60 

1.70 

Peyre  laa 

«« 

M.Cochon, 

|49.10 

46  JO 

4.70 

Alaia, 

St.  Cbriatol,  lig. 
Great  lig'te  bed, 
Smaller  beds  of 

lignite. 
Coal, 

M.  Varin, 

34.00 

46.00 

ftOJOO 

1     Boocbea^o-       ( 
*    Rbone,               \ 

Rocber  Bleu,  | 
Belcod^ne,     ^ 

M.  Diday, 

60  JM) 
46J80 
86.60 

46.30 
63.40 
63.60 

3.60 

3.40 

ftOJOO 

Var, 

CoUobrierea, 

c«         * 

63.00 

38.00 

9.00 

• 

1 .  Foumier, 

M.  VaiiD, 

76.00 

16.00 

8.00 

3.  Plomb, 

« 

70.00 

17.00 

13.00 

3.  La  Barraqoe, 

80.60 

14.60 

6JO0 

• 

La  Grande      - 

4.  Abilon, 

« 

81.00 

14.00 

6.00 

^ 

Combe, 

5.  Veloura, 

76.00 

14.00 

lli» 

8 

6.  Boequet, 

<« 

74.00 

30.00 

MO 

b| 

7.  Rotacbild, 

73.60 

16aM) 

10.00 

4! 

• 

8.  Lerade, 

77.00 

18.00 

5M 

3     Coala  in  Arron- 
S     diaaement  of 

Pretcol, 

9.  Troia- 

Machoirea, 

<( 

77.60 

18.00 

AM 

^     Alaia.  Depart- 

10.  Cing«pana, 

« 

78.00 

19UM 

3.60 

menC  ofGard. 

Partea, 

ll.Tarani^re, 

66.00 

\SM 

16.60 

13.  Rowitre, 

« 

78.60 

14.00 

7.60 

« 

Beaa^ge, 

13.  Great  bed. 

<« 

67.60 

80.60 

1%M 

« 

Cbampelaaxon, 

lOB, 

79.60 

13.00 

7.60 

'St,  Jean-de- 

1    Valeriale, 

16.  Remiae, 

« 

ItJOO 

9.00 

19.00 

jSt.  Panlet, 
iConnaox, 

16.  Lignite, 

« 

36.60 

61.00 

18.00 

17.       " 

u 

36.00 

61.00 

14.00 

47 
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^^^1                   Depart  D«itU, 

AulytiL               J 

1 

^^^H                     Cofti  ba*1n«. 

Li^eaUir. 

COD««Vl«««. 

Ey  If  bnm 

II' 

l£ 

i  - 

1 

^^H                  «n4  tftrka^ 

LcAlyAsd. 

& 

^5 

Z         1 

^^H 

^£ 

S 

£l 

1         1 

€.00 

^^B 

L  6ei««ir«. 

Coil, 

M.  y»ria, 

68,50 

35^ 

3.  SiiatCrislol, 

Lignite, 

<( 

34.00 

46.00 

SOiN) 

S.QimndCoinbe, 

Caal, 

*' 

mM 

17.00 

3J0 

^^^1              ChI  biiin  of 

4. 

e.GftJid  Combo, 

1,  Of  i»}13«4 

Pii  b«d, 

Cci*l, 

FJomb, 

Me*ft  of  i  fttper. 

74M 
63.00 

7S.S0 

IB^fiO 
24JpO 

17.70 

7J0 
13^ 
3^ 
4J10 

i.        " 

Mum  b«d,  3  do. 

'f 

58.50 

IBM 

liJ« 

i,       *- 

Sulu  b«d,    3  do. 

<< 

8S,U0 

7.60 

tJ6 

ftMlitt1iell«, 

M.  Bortblef , 

m.m 

21.60 

llM 

^^^H 

Coneefliioo*    £    ' 

M.  GtreJlA, 

56  JSO 

17.00 

tejo 

of  lioui^          ? 

if 

77.50 

19,00 

IM 

^^H                                    1 

9ii)vt^rerv«i« 

£l«*ttl*orbe      4  ■ 

i< 

TO.50 

16,00 

13J6 

btitn.             H 

And  Grtif^      5 

*< 

89.70 

UMO 

t54t 

• 

iOM«,            e  L 

<f 

65^ 

IBM 

16J0 

GrtiM^ne, 

M»  Gniiifirj  ( 

6a,ao 

31.20 

tsjo 

St.  (^ofTAii, 

1 

78.30 

14.84 

16.40 

14X5 
5J0 

^^^^^^H 

P&lojfet.  No.  S. 

,M^S«Dei, 

67^ 

36.60 

5J0 

do.           4 

i£ 

61.OOJ33.S0 

6J0 

Hourrirt, 

1* 

7IJW 

24.60 

3J0 

FOhfangM^ 

f* 

63.00 

87.30 

4J0 

^^H                    ^ 

or  Deciiotille,  ^ 

Far«trott 

BdUqOlfe«, 

4< 

03,00 
69^ 

39.30 
£5.10 

6.W 
5.10 

Cr«ti>4C, 

K 

53.20 

39.30 

IM 

Lilt  ef  goo. 

Iff 

50.00 

4^.00 

S.00 

Le  Foui^ 

(C 

|55,00i38.©0 

7.0O 

Lagrange, 

Bi.  R^gntaU, 

61.30 

34J20 

4j60 

T.nh               1 

6«im  of 

C»rme»ai, 

Grand-VeiB, 

c 

M.  B«rtbier, 

72.60 
74.50 
56.00 

33.60    3J0 
30.90f  AM 
24.001 30  jOO 

BMin  of  Secure, 

i 

M.  BoBii, 

60,00  njQG  ism 

And*, 

i 

M.  Leplay, 
M,  BerthieT, 

71.60  24,00    4.40 

( 

Bub  of  DurbftD, 

49.00  33.50  ITJO 

Am  in,  bitmnen«, 

Chovalior, 

1^4 

74.25 

35.00    0.75 

Word,               { 

Biiin  of  VftJcD*   ; 

frCBnei  actbra^e, 

u 

1.360 

sa,3o 

7.20    330 

Ati&ia, 

Bortbier, 

i.as4 

71.60 

25.00    3^ 

ff»otfr-S»ane, 

Goiooinril, 

CorcdJei  &  Luro, 

M.  Droucit, 

1.440 

iSM 

a6.60i  14.50 

Voigei, 

PfofToy, 

M.  Rcgbiult, 

1.4iO 

' 

Gnnd^Zfoii, 

1.298 

67.ao 

31.00    IJO 

1-302 

6S.80, 

29.80 

L40 

Cidiitiferfi, 

K£S8 

68.40 

35.00 

8.60 

1.^4 

67.00 

30.00 

3.00 

Rbiaei 

R(T«-d«-G]«r,    - 

Couioo, 

1.29S 

62.S0  34M\ 

2.70 

i.3n 

62.10,32,60    5.30 

Corbeyre, 

1.313 

74.00l2300|  7.00 

CoUlODj 

M»  Grnner, 

63.65|30,93|  5ji 

GrozieuTj 

(( 

62.54, 23,1  Oil  2,3$ 

^ 

Couion^ 

tt 

62..^7'3tL07'  13J 

Dcmbi,           { 

Mor|«ita, 

M.  Boj^, 

29.00  53,30  17.00 

Flangeboucbo, 

ij 

30.00. 62.00 ;  S.CO 

Jttn, 

[Orbagoa,                 j 

ii 

30,30' 67  JM>|li.OO 
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Locftlltf. 

Br  whDiti 
ULalratd. 

ka%ijMla 

ofCMl. 

1 

1^ 

^ 

s 

n 

1 

D«ai  SiwT99t 

Chan  toon  Ar, 

MaId  co&l. 

M.  Bojo, 

62.70 

20,00 

;i7.30 

Veiide>, 

BatinorVoti- 

M,  Berthlerj     1 1 

6IJ6 

20,50 

645 

rant. 

Fajmor«)iii, 

65J0 

27JS0 

*740 

Lfkira  birSri- 

citffl) 

Ancenii, 

Guignftidiere, 

H.  S«aUi, 

63.60 

31.00 

10-50 

Fiiiti^^rf«| 

Plogoff, 

Cap.  Siiaiu, 

t< 

63.00 

2J^(Xi 

12,00 

PjUorSaim 

M.  Sentia          \ 

S0,2I 

17.00 

3.7» 

Ltyoa  et 
Loim,        ^ 

Bifb<p 

T7.69 

l§.00 

4.41 

Du  Boeig*, 

and 

82.39 

13J0 

4,41 

. 

Ika  llaf  f  64, 

ii*  Leehfttdier^ 

67,03 

16.60 

16,31 

1 

The  Wiwi, 

«( 

69.93 

18,00 

13.08 

MoDi-jem^     ) 

St.  Nicholai, 

"      1 

65^ 
73,76 

33,40 
21.34 

10.72 

^    11 

( 

fieaii-»lJeU 

41 

7103 

1$.30 

6.7S 

Sur  Loir«»      J 

The  Areh, 

«I 

63.40 

27.87 

8,71 

Cfatudtrondi, 

SI.  B4rbe, 

St.  Nicolai, 

4tf 
tt 

73,57 
7h7e 

10.00 
MM 

16.43 
16.61 

1 

Z' 

CoQceptJoq,        J 

if 

72.71 
66.00 

15.60 

23.80 

IIJS 

ChtteUiioo,  A 

Adele, 

It 

80,09 

9.40 

0.61 

L, 

Du  Pav^, 

<t 

78.10 

18,40 

360 

Do«fe, 

De  Mmi^rea, 

n 

S5^ 

37.80 

6J2 

Hattt»-LoiT«» 

BMiaorUn^ 

g«c, 

M.  BaudLD, 

74,00 

26,00 

7J0 

F«ro«  lAtaadi, 

Sudefwj  I, 

firdfrn  co*l| 

Durocber, 

24,50 

37.50 

asjoo 

r 

MeitAmcr, 

Antbricilet 

M,  Ktfhnert, 

70.19 

14J4 

16.47 

^1 

** 

Pechkoble, 

tt 

66.60 

40.97 

2.43 

Hifichbcrg, 

4<           ' 

t* 

eo.83 

38.36 

0,81 

U      |flatiicbt*dd. 

it 

€1 

67  JW 

35.41 

7.11 

llJirsclibt're, 

Dry  coal, 

tt 

66.11 

3hl3 

2,71 

H«»o             > 

Uatiichiwold, 

Lignite,  polling 

C>««t,   ^ 

to  coet. 

ti 

M.18 

43,40 

3.33 

i^ 

jtf 

Infenof  lignlto, 

tt 

6s.se 

43.10 

4Jt 

it 

Middk        '* 

t* 

64,96 

41.84 

3.30 

M 

Rif<rnliiifaJ, 
StilJtnrf, 

Woodj  tj^ito, 

■1 

6K70 

47.01 

l,t» 

LigQite, 

f< 

50,78 

42,37 

606 

(' 

D.  Muahetf 

25.20 

72,60 

2.90 

Pett  or  turf,       < 

Marcher, 

65.00 

32.00 

13,00 

i 

tt 

37,00 

48,00 

15^ 

6«athera 

Doii,                { 

Couatfy  oHhe  Don 

AtlMJl, 

beat  anthracite^ 

Vo«krei«efi«kj, 

N.23 

Tiflfi, 

Uferior. 

63J4 

Italt. 

Principditj  of 

Maiitoo, 

Eartbj, 

M.  Didaj, 

49.20 

29.90 

20  JO 

Bfaiit* 

1      f 

CueTi, 

One  yird  coal. 

t«  T*  Cooper 

66.00 

31.80 

2J0 

^.: 

Emsimda, 

Three  jird  coa). 

M      ^ 

67.^0 

30  JO 

1.10 

Vi«iia  All», 

Four  jani  ccal, 

i€ 

63.60 

33J0 

2,50 

vi^ 

Mine  of  Clauad, 

M*  B«rthler, 

35.00 

53i)0 

IfJO 

^L 

Dei  RegoeroDf 

ii: 

43,00 

44.00 

13.00 

Meatioffiother 

taloei, 

«C 

53.00 

40,Qo' 

7.00 

TadflU, 

hc.  Ptiiuu*, 

65  80 

32.27 

1J3 

Mi  ere*, 

C4 

57.60 

39.« 

3.00 

Lame, 

tl 

66  6S 

4151 

IJO 

Oloniego, 

<r 

60.40 

3^.55 

1    3.0fi 

Atdio, 

14 

45.6» 

45.11 

9.S0 

FcrroDe«p 

it 

46  J« 

46.01 

SAV 
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^^^^H 
^^^^B 

LmUtr. 

tHulfn^tiQTi  df 

By  whom 
amljtatL 

H 

■ 

Hi 

!* 

5 

all 

1! 

^^H              n^tswT 

l>oiirp 

B«rtliier, 

71.&0 

33.30 

6JI> 

Mootf. 

i< 

ti 

1J01 

88.00 

afiotl 

^^^^m 

14 

** 

85.00 

11.70 

JL30 

^^^^1 

M,  CtQobf , 

1.576 

84.61 

13^3 

3,10 

^H 

14            ' 

1J93 

83.S7 

li.i7 

ZM 

Ikiia  DtMoDi, 

PlitO  MUD, 

M,  Cbovdier^ 

L273 

IJftj 

^H 

u 

(4 

L^3 
1907 

85.60 

12.00 

iSI 

■ 

CisUmofDoar, 

Benfaief^ 

i.r7o 

7t.60 

23.30 

6J0 

Keif  Moo*, 

BouloAU^ 

*t    ' 

1*70 

65.30 

33.00 

L70 

H 

Grand  Gail- 

loe» 

« 

B9.S0 

38.60 

3.00 

1* 

Gide  Tftitit 

<( 

61 XW 

44.00 

6.00 

■ 

bw^^p 

C*  DiTreui, 

inSQ     17.80 
76.00     19.60 

3J0; 
440 

ft 

msQ 

33.40 

6. TO 

^^1 

<f 

Olittoti, 

*t 

7«.60 

24.30 

3a> 

^m 

rr 

Cfiriiierf 

€t 

ss^ 

aijo 

1030 

^T 

tfirioa, 

L'Utxb«  g. 

^^^^B                     M 

Michael, 

M.  Delwoi, 

LS6$ 

81^ 

0.00 

t.io 

^^^^F 

Cliokier, 

Petite  Hi. 

^^^v 

^1 

renj. 

ir 

i£se 

71.68 

16.36 

I1J6 

^^M 

=»  L 

Bonnier  J 

H04fitl«UD, 

f* 

1.318 

9L3S 

8.00 

fi,U 

^F                             G^BH4rr, 

V                            Biiimin^ia 

■                                   re>a/j. 

H                                                   r 

Waldcaberg, 

Gluts  coiJj 

Ricbter, 

fl7J!0 

36.40  I 

6-40 

S^bne, 

** 

<« 

63.20 

32^3 

3.90 

Bielichawiu, 

«< 

«d 

5SJ7 

37^ 

SJ3 

1              ""^.If  < 

L«cipoidmea- 
frtbe. 

*t 

Gij  Luito, 

61.60 

36.63 

IJS 

■                               SUeim. 

?ted«sricih  xa 

Zawadaj 

Raritenj 

t,3€3 

67.90 

4S.00 

s.ia 

Guttftw  Grubfl, 

(1 

1.370 

6s.oa 

30.10 

1.9(1 

1                            EuonSutei. 

SMJitr, 

?7ewirk, 

4i 

KS88 

61.60 

17,70 

0.70 

■ 

u 

4i 

Gajr  Lovich, 

SO.IO 

18.90 

I.OO 

B                            Prusgisfi 

Circle  ofthe 

Wettin  or       1 

■                               Sftxoajf. 

Slule, 

Wittenberg, 

Kanton, 

L46S 

66.70 

18.90 

34.40 

■                           GrfmiLnj. 

Brown  coal  f 

Sbraptaa, 

20.36 

63,36 

17.60 

■ 

Ei<jbwoiJor, 

FloU  Gyr, 

Gay  Lniaokj 

82,40 

16.4S 

I.!S 

1 

M 

Kantflo, 

1.300 

80.33 

18.60 

t.n 

■                              Suonj. 

Potticbapel, 

Git*  Schicht^ 

4( 

L454 

41.00 

31.30 

27.70 

H 

Planiit, 

Pilch  coal, 

it 

I.S60 

63.40 

35.60 

I.IQ 

I                               Bobemii, 

Elbogen, 

Brown  corJ, 

M.  Balling, 

37.18 

56.16 

€.66 

■ 

ScbJakenwerth, 

Carboniiod 

peat, 

M.  Debetie, 

67.00 

30.00 

3.00 

1                               Wart^mbarj, 

KcenigBbrunii, 

Raw  p&al. 

M.  BenhioT, 

24,40 

70.60 

6.00 

- 
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ASIA. 


LoeaUty. 

Deslffnatlon  of 
CoalbMis. 

By  whom 

^i 

Analysto. 

Oouitry. 

ri 

s^ 

h 

1 

f  1 

1 

HlllDOfTAir. 

PrM.  Btogaly 

Amm, 

Ptm.  Bengal, 
BirmeM  coast. 

Chirra  Poo^Je, 
CoMTah  or 

Kofya  hUli, 
ProT.  belhi, 
Aracaa, 

Fatephor, 
Slaty, 

Few  ashea, 
Hordwar, 

1.447 

1.J76 
I.3A8 
1.308 

SS.00 
41.00 

60.70 
50.00 
33.00 

14.00 
SOiX) 

38.60 
86.40 
66.40 

64.00 

ssioo 

JO 
14.60 
0.60 

TvkejinAma, 
Syria, 

AnatoUa, 

Mt.  Lebanon, 
Mt.  Hennon, 

Heraclea, 

Atphaltam, 
Anti-Libanat, 

Prof.  Hitcb- 
cock, 
« 
« 

6S.40 
24.40 
14.00 

81.80 
68.00 
78.60 

6J0 
7.60 
18.40 

ANALYSIS 


OTBBS  COMBtrSTIBLB  MNSKALS  REFESBED  TO  IN  THIS  WORK. 
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Napbtba,  bitame  naptbc. 

Tbomton, 

S2S 

14.8 

SaoMore, 

87.60 

12.78 

Petroleom,  bitomepetrole,              > 
Seneca  oil  ofNew  York. 

eimilar. 

Eartby  bitomen,  eartby  mineral  pite  i, 

similar. 

Elaatio  bitumen,  bitumen  flexible,  of 

England, 

Henry, 

58.850 

7.496 

40.100 

0.164 

or  France, 

<« 

68.860 

4.890 

36.746 

0.104 

Compact  bitomen,  atpbalt,  Maunsas, 

71.84 

14.66 

"               Peru,  Coxiumbo, 

76.00 

9.60 

16.60 

Amber,  Soccin,  mineral  reain, 

Drappier, 

80.68 

7.31 

6.78 

« 

Ure, 

70.68 

11.68 

7.77 

Hakhettine,  moontain  tallow, 

Jobntton, 

76.437 

18.479 

Sbererite,  in  lignite, 

Oxokerite,  need  at  foel  in  Moldavia, 

Macaire, 

73.00 

84.00 

Glocker, 

86.804 

18.787 

Mellite,  Honefftone,  Tbnringia, 
FoeeU  copal,  Highgate  r««n. 

KJaproth, 

Hatcbett, 

i.mw^ 
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Africa,  617. 

Tropical  Africa,  coal  in  Shoa,  Abyssinia,  &c.,  619 
Northern  Africa,  lignite,  620. 

Algeria,  imported  coal,  lignite,  620. 

Nubia,  reported  coal,  623. 

Egypt,  recent  search  for  coal,  622. 

Petrified  forests  on  the    Egyptian  and  Lybian    deserts,  fotsU 

palms,  623. 
Mokattam,  tertiary  lignite,  625. 
Southern  Africa,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  brown  coal,  626. 

Port  Natal,  627. 
Eastern  Africa,  Madagascar,  coal  and  iron  ore,  625. 
Mozambique,  coal  announced,  626. 
Kerguellen's  Land,  coal  and  lignite,  627. 
Alabama,  U.  S.,  coal  production  and  area,  36. 

Coal-field  of  Tuscaloosa,  36. 
Albania,  in  European  Turkey,  Asphaltum  mines,  506. 
Albion  coal  mines,  Nova  Scotia  193. 
Alexandrousk,  west  flank  Oural  Mountains,  613. 

Coal  formation  of  the  Zechstein  period,  613. 
Cupriferous,  613. 
Algeria,  imported  coal,  lignite,  620. 
Allahabad,  Bengal,  Coal  traces,  640. 
Alleghanjf  coal-field  described,  29 — 33. 
Alpnach  in  Luzern,  tertiary  coal,  570. 
America,  see  United  States  of  America,  3. 
America,  British,  see  details  British  America,  181. 
America,  North,  see  North  America,  1. 
America,  South,  see  South  America,  226. 
America,  Russian,  216. 
American  Geologists  and  Investigators,  26. 
Amber,  Succinite  or  Bernstein  of  the  Germans,  522, 
with  lignite  in  Pomerania,  528. 
Denmark,  605. 
Poland,  with  conifera,  600. 
Prussian  Saxony,  522. 
Northern  Prussia,  531. 
Oural  Mountains,  Russia,  east  side,  613. 
Coast  of  England,  325. 

The  brown  coal  of  Rhenish  Prossia,  near  Bonn,  523. 
Siberia,  Jenissey  rifer,  657. 
Disco  Island,  Greenland,  210. 
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Amber  with  lignite  in  the  Plastic  Claj,  near  Pari 
Scania  and  Sweden,  603. 
Ava,  and  Pegu,  652. 
Isle  of  Aix,  near  Rochelle,  gi 
Of  Delaware,  and  other  Atli 
Wood  coal  at  Raacus,  in  Pe 
Tertiary  clay,  near  Meraina, 
Wallachia,  with  fossil  wax,  t 
Lignite  at  Pretsch,  in  Pruasi 
Lignite  at  Wittenberg,  Prusa 
Livonia,  22S. 

With  Mellite,  in  Tburinffia, 
Hukong  Valley,  North  Bin 
quantities  by  the  Chinese, 
Anatolia,  coal  at  Heraclea,  south  shore  of  the  Be 
Andes  transverse  section,  lignite  range  in  Chili,  i 
AnDecy»  in  Savoy,  coal  mine  oolite  age  or  Lias,  £ 
Anthracite  of  Devonshire,  277. 
Anthracite  basins,  Statistics  of,  of  France,  458. 

France,  Valenciennes,  421. 

France,  overlying  silurian  rocks  at  i 

On  granite  and  gneiss,  at  Sincey,  4^ 

On  amphibolic  rocks  and  trap  at  At 

On  leptinite  and  gneiss  at  Blanzy,  4 

Contemporary  with  gneiss  and  talcoi 

Isene,  in  Britanny,  443. 

La  TarenUise,  44  L 

The  Tyrol,  576. 

S.  Russia,  Donetz  coal-field,  6\l. 

Chinese  Empire,  666. 

South  Wales,  overlying  Silurian  roc 

Hessian  States,  545. 

Bohemia,  in  old  red  sandstone,  590. 

Saxony,  in  porphyritic  strata,  542. 

Spain,  Asturias,  55 L 

Oporto,  561. 

Savoy,  Monte  St.  Bernard,  in  bltum 

Baden,  in  transition  rocks,  543. 

Norway,  in  gneiss  rocks,  601. 

Columnar  anthracite  of  the  brown  c 

Rhode  Island,  146. 

Massachusetts,  151. 

Pennsylvania,  85. 

Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  Chili,  63! 

Punjab,  Central  India,  640. 

Lower  Thuringia,  557. 

Northern  Persia,  Khorassan,  636. 
In  Van  Diemen's  Land,  680. 

New  Zealand,  682, 

Texas,  223. 

The  gneiss  of  Sweden,  Norway,  i 
beds  of  Dannemora,  and  the  silver 

&%xoik^ » Avtiiv^\wi^  with  porphyry,  i 
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Anthracite  in  Scotland,  in  the  Kilmarnock  district,  pasiing  into  gra- 
phite, 343. 
Columnar,  with  graphite,  343. 
Antigua,  West  Indies,  petrified  wood,  250. 
Appalachian  coal-field,  described,  29. 
Appalachian  mountains,  30. 
Appenines,  anthracite  and  bitamious  coal,  502. 
Arabia,  bitumen,  petroleum,  naphtha,  634. 
Aracan,  Birroah,  bituminoas  coal,  654. 
Arauca,  Chili,  wood  coal  for  steamers,  234. 
Arctic  ocean,  Greenland,  210. 
Hasen  Island,  210. 
Byam  Martin's  Island,  210. 
Melville  Island,  211. 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  211. 
New  Siberia,  and  other  Islands,  669. 
Siberian  Icy  sea,  670. 
Arkansas,  bituminous  coal-fields,  171. 
Anragon,  coal  beds,  557. 
Archangel,  Russia,  peat  and  lignite,  614. 

Bones  of  elephants  and  mastodons,  614. 
Argentine  Republic,  236. 
Artern,  Thuriogia,  brown  coal,  mellite,  547. 

Aspbalte,  or  Asphaltum,  in  Moldavia,  568;  in  Wallacbia,  568;  in  Portugal, 
561 ;  in  Albania,  508;  in  Italy,  565;  in  France,  464;  in  Mexico,  222 ; 
in  Texas,  223;  in  Trinidad,  250;  in  Cuba,  243;  in  Sooth  America, 
230.     {See  under  their  respective  heads,) 
Asphaltum  in  Peru,  232;  in  Brunswick,  Hartz  mountain,  548;  in  Syria, 
Dead  Sea,  632;  in  Albania,  Turkey  in  Europe,  568;  in  Switzerland, 
570;  in  Persia,  635;  in  Venezuela,  230.     {See  under  their  respective 
heads,) 
Aspbaltic  limestone  of  Lobsann,  France,  463. 
Seyssel,  France,  464. 
Number  of  manufactures  of  liquid  bitumen,  and  mastic  in  France,  465. 
Assessments  for  rates  and  taxes  of  mines,  273. 
Assam  coal  region,  east  of  Rangpoor,  Petroleum  springs,  and  coal,  646. 

Kosya  Hills,  lignites,  647, 
Asturias,  province  of,  anthracite  and  coal  mines,  551, 

Prices  of  coal  delivered,  553. 
Ava,  Birman  Empire,  brown  coal,  petroleum,  651. 

Silicified  wood,  and  *'  mountain  coal,"  652. 
Azerbijan,  north-west  province  of  Persia,  coal  and  Napfalba,  685 
Azoff,  shore  of  the  sea  of,  great  coal-field. 
Australia,  New  South  Wales. 

Eastern  coast,  River  Hunter,  and  Newcastle  region,  brown  coal 

beds,  673. 
Newcastle  coal-field ;  Lake  Macqnarie,  coal  and  lignites,  676. 
Moreton  Bay,  wood  coal,  674 ;  Port  Jackson,  674. 
Mount  York,  Murray  River,  Western  Port,  Philip  Island,  Re- 
servation Island,  675. 
Comparison  of  the  fossil  Yegetation  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  with 

that  of  the  Burdwan  coal-field  in  Bengal,  678. 
South  Australia,  679;  Weslero  Australia,  680. 
48 
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AuftriiD  Empire,  Weighu  and  Mcaiures,  and  CufW^ncy,  571. 
Im|>arl»i  eiporiA,  tnd  traiuil  diitie«,  573, 
ProductioQ  cif  coal  in  ihft,  ^TX 
Archduchy  of  AuAtrvi,  cumiI  pradueUdn,  577, 
Princii>ality  of  Tran^yJvariia,  Htiiipry,browa  «5qi1»  578 
Prouneo  of  Moravia,  conl-fidd,  5#8. 
Pr wince  of  Ausimn  Silema^  coai^fietd,  578. 
BfOWD  coal  of  Wok  bow  in  Moravia,  578, 
Province  of  Austrhn  CrotiUa,  coal  formation,  578* 
Province  of  Dalmatia,  coal  fortuation,  57S, 
Province  ofCarimbia^  oi>ttl  formalion^  57tl. 
Province  of  Carniota,  coal  fornmlion,  579. 
Prof  inec  of  I«lria,  coil  formation,  570, 
KnfdoDt  oflllyria,  Pe«t.  S7\K 
North«fn  Iliyria^  wood  formation,  579< 
Southern  llJyriat  wood  form nt ion ,  ^79. 
Kingdom  of  Gatlciai  con)  formation,  58£2. 
Lower  Styria,  Brown  coal  and  true  coaJ,  580. 
B^Fui  of  Gratz,  and  valley  of  Uic  Mur,  brown  and  true  co«l>  S8U 
Voitsl)«rgj  iignite,  58  L 
Carinthia,  wood  in  iron  making,  580. 
Slyria,  wood  used  in  iron  mukuig,  579. 
f  lungiry,  wood  used  in  iron  making,  carbonized,  582. 
Buda^  lignite  mines,  f^clavonin,  coal,  583* 
Bohemia,  several  baiioB  of  true  coal,  583. 
Annual  produce  of  true  coel,  584. 
Eastern  Bohemia,  coal  of  the  Grea  Rouge,  585. 
I.  Coal-field  of  the  north,  685. 

2,  Karzim  coal-field,  585. 

3.  Landakron  coal-deJd,  1^5. 
Western  Bohemia,  4.  Coal  basin  of  Rakonitz,  585. 

5.  Coal  basin  of  Radnitz,  585. 

6.  Coal  basin  of  Pilsen;586. 

7.  Basin  of  Przilep,  587. 

8.  Basin  of  Hiscow,  587. 

9.  Basin  of  Zebrak,  587. 
Terms  of  concessions  or  grants  for  mining  coal,  587. 
Increasing  demand  for  coal  and  other  fuel,  588.      ^ 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  Prague,  588. 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  Vienna,  589. 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  New  York,  589. 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  Philadelphia,  589. 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  London,  589. 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  Paris,  580. 
Lombardy,  coal  and  lignite,  573. 
Sardinia,  imported  cod,  574. 
Duchy  of  Savoy,  coal  of  the  oolite  age,  574. 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  anthracite  beds,  574. 
Piedmont,  brown  coal,  tertiary,  575. 
The  Alps,  oolitic  or  Jurassique  coaJ,  575. 
Tyrol,  Valley  of  the  Inn,  tertiary  coal,  575. 
Valley  of  the  Leoh,  576. 
Wood  and  coal  in  Tyrol,  576. 
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Austrian  Empire,  Austria  proper,  coal  of  tertiary  period,  577. 
Basin  of  Vienna,  Lower  Austria,  577. 
Tertiary  coal  at  Pemiiz,  dtc,  577. 
Valley  of  the  Danube,  immense  beds  of  lignite,  577. 
Lower  Austria,  annual  amount  of  coal  pr^uccMl,  577. 
Upper  Austria,  annual  amount  of  coal  produced,  577. 
Produce  of  coal  in  the  Austrian  provinces,  572. 
Produce  of  wood  in  the  Austrian  profinces. 
Bohemia,  anthracite,  to  the  north-east  of  Bndweis,  in  old 

red  sandstone,  590. 
Brown  coal,  extensive  deposits,  590. 
Principal  mines  enumerated,  590. 
Peat  and  lignite  of  Bohemia,  590. 
Peat,  carbonized,  employed  in  iron  furnaces  and  forges,  casting, 

refining,  puddling,  &c.,  59 L 
Peat,  air-dried  in  the  iron,  or  high-furnaces,  of  Rtnsko,  with 

or  without  charcoal,  591 
Peat,    carbonized,   used    in  the  iron  works  of  Scblacken- 

werth,  592. 
Manufacture  of  iron  in  Austria,  593. 
Railroads  in  the  Austrian,  dominions,  594. 

Bactria  in  Turkestan,  coal  traces,  050. 
Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of,  543. 

Coal  mined  at  Offenburg,  543. 
Anthracite  at  Berghaupten,  &c.,  543. 

Oeningen  lacustrine  lignite  formation,  with  animal  remains,  543. 
Baku,  Bacou  or  Badku,  Caucasian  chain.  Naphtha  wells,  the  Ghebers,  634. 
Bakhmout,  Ukrain,  coal  on  the  Donetz,  610. 
Balearic  Islands,  coal  formation  in  Majorca,  559. 
Balkh,  or  Bactria,  in  Bucharia,  Tartary,  coal,  650. 
Banat  district  in  Hungary,  coal  mines,  583. 
Barbadoes,  compact  asphalte,  and  naphtha,  249. 

Coal  of  the  true  coal  measures,  249. 
Basin  of  Neuwied  brown  coal,  526. 

The  Danube,  brown  coal,  577. 
Bavarian,  Rhenish,  produce  of  coal  mines,  539. 
Coal  basin  of  the  Sarre,  539. 
Coal  basin  of  the  Glane,  539. 
Bavaria  proper,  bituminious  coal-fields,  539. 
Peat  employed  in  iron  making,  539. 
Petroleum  springs,  lignite,  540. 
Bayreuth,  Upper  Mayne,  Bavaria,  structure  of  lignite  there,  540. 
Beira,  in  Portugal,  coal  mine,  561. 

Belgium,  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  currrency,  479. 
Discovery  of  coal  and  progress  of  mining,  480. 
Area  of  coal-fields,  481. 
Coal  statistics,  484. 
Concessions,  royalty  rents,  484,  501. 
Import  duties  on  English  coal,  486. 

Table  of  production,  importation,  exportation  and  consnmptioo,  487. 
Belgium,  commerce  of.  Table  of  general  exportation  of  coal,  486.  j 
Table  of  deuils  of  exporUtion,  485. 
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Belgium^  table  of  Importation.  485. 

Tftble  of  triiEifiU  of  foreign  coeli,  48B. 

T^ble  of  conceaaionfl,  production,  &c»,  in  the  profinces^  4S8, 

Table  of  pricca  of  coal,  484. 

Fresenl  canditioa  and  proepceta  of  tbe  eoa)  interett,  490. 

Provinoes  of  Hatnaah  and  Namuf,  bailn  of  the  Sambre^  483. 

D^taiU>      L  Province  of  Hai nay ll,  baeici  of  Monm,  4S9. 

Frufince  of  Hainauk,  thf«e  qualities  of  coal,  489. 
11.  Province  of  Hainiultf  baaio  of  Charlerotf  491, 

III,  Pro*ince  of  Namur,  493* 

IV.  Pro VI  ace  of  Liegc^  baiin  of  the  Mcuaep494. 
Sj^noprical  table  of  the  coal  didlrietB,  ^^00. 
Prepared  fuel  and  peat  in  Fland«rs«  SQ'I, 
Profiti&nt  inilitutiona,  **  Caiiaea  de  se^oun/"  503. 

**  Caiases  de  pr^voyance^"  503, 
Mining  caiualties  in  tbe  baaiuof  ihe  Loire^  S03. 
Mineralurgic  eiiabltabmenta  in  Belgian),  504. 
Metal  Ik  fcrot^s  noineii,  50  4« 
Iron  works,  505. 
Ex  porta  of  iron,  506. 
Bencoolcn,  Sumatra,  coal  traces,  635, 
Bengal,  Prcj»idency.  Coal,  640, 

Calcutta  division,  coal-fields,  64!. 
Nermadda  river,  coal  traces,  641, 
Allmhabid  coal  formation,  640. 
Northern  tertiary  lignite,  or  coal,  641- 
Nerbudda,  8aQgnr  diatrict,  coal-Held,  64L 
.Waste  of  the  European  coal  for  steamers,  prepared  fuel,  648. 
CInttagong  disirict,  coal  reported,  043. 
Bahar  provirioc,  Xlamghur  tlidUiet,  oudi  announoed,  043. 
Calcutta  division,  Burdwan  coaUfield,  641. 
Berendish,  between  Norway  and  Spitzbergen,  coal  abundant,  601. 
Berghaupten,  in   Baden,  anthracite   basin    in   transition  rocks,   expcita* 

tion,  &c.,  543. 
Berlin,  seams  of  coal  discovered,  peat  sold,  "  tourbe  de  linum,"  521. 
Besserabia,  or  Eastern  Moldavia,  Southern  Russia,  lignite,  609. 
Bhotan,  Hindostan,  brown  coal  and  bituminized  woc^,  645. 
Birman  Empire,  province  of  Ava,  651. 
Rangoon,  652. 
Mergui  Island,  653. 
Aracan,  654. 
Ramree  Island,  654. 
Birmahy  Northern  Chinese  provinces,  wood  coal  and  amber,  653. 

Cassay,  or  Manipur,  brown  coal,  653. 
Bitumen,  liquid,  of  Texas,  223. 

Missouri  Territory,  173. 
France,  462. 
Arabia,  634. 
Bitumen  compact,  of  Barbadoes,  249. 
Trinidad,  250. 
Columbia,  230. 
Bitumen  solid,  of  Cuba,  localities,  243. 
New  Granada,  228. 
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Bitumen  solid,  of  Morindo,  near  Choco^  S29. 
Santa-F6  de  Bogota,  239. 
Maracaybo,  230. 
Venezuela,  230. 
Syria,  Dead  Sea,  632. 
Bituminous  schists  of  France,  mineral  oil  for  gas  lighting,  462. 
Limestone  of  Moys,  La  Limagne,  463. 
Calcaire  asphaltique  de  Seyssel,  464. 
Bitumen  mines,  Bas  Rhin,  near  Strasbourg,  463. 

In  quartz  and  carbonate  of  lime,  Sweden,  608. 
Bituminous  limestones  of  Dalmatia,  578. 

Shales  of  Northern  Russia,  612. 

England,  Kimmeridge  day,  316. 
Sands,  Bas  Rhin,  463. 
Les  Landes,  463. 
Bituminous  sandstone  of  Lobsann,  France,  468. 

Concretionary  limestone,  Pay-de-la*Boundre,  463. 
Oolite  limestone,  Piiy-de-la  Selle,  463. 

In  the  Swedish  mines,  603. 
Block  Island,  peat,  Rhode  Island,  148. 
Blossburg,  Pennsylvania,  coal  production,  84. 
Boca  Brava,  isthmus  of  Panama,  wood  coal,  228. 
Boca  del  Toro,  isthmus  of  Panama,  wood  coal,  229. 
Bceotia,  tertiary  coal,  566. 
Bohemia,  coal-fields  and  production,  583. 

I.  II.  III.  coal  basins  in  Eastern  Bohemia,  585. 
IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  VIII.  IX.  coal  basins  in  Western  Bohemia,  585. 
Concessions  or  grants  of  coal  lands,  587. 
Increasing  demand  for  coal  here,  588. 
Table  of  consumption  of  fud  in  Prague,  nine  years,  588. 

Vienna,  nine  years,  589. 
Anthracite  in  old  red  sandstone,  590. 
Lignite  or  brown  coal  mines  and  localities,  591. 
Peat,  for  iron  works  of  Ransko,  591. 
Manufactories  of  iron  with  peat,  592. 
At  Schlackenwerth,  593. 
Bokhara  or  Bucharia,  coal,  650. 
Bolan  Pass,  Caubul,  coal  seams,  636. 
Bombay,  waste  of  the  European  coal,  prepared  fuel,  648. 
Borneo,  coal  formations  and  lignite,  655. 
Bornholm  Island,  coal  formation,  lignite  and  peat,  605. 
Boston,  table  of  foreign  commerce,  128. 

Arrivals  and  departures,  128. 
Tonnage,  entered,  enrolled,  and  registered,  129. 
Foreign  and  coastwise  arrivals,  129. 
Clearances  and  entrances  in  general  commerce,  131. 
Registered  tonnage,  139. 
Table  of  coal  imported  into  Boston,  151. 

Average  retail  prices  of  coaJ,  &c,  152. 
Importation  of  Virginia  coals,  151. 
Bosphorus,  coal  and  lignite  on  west  shores,  569. 
Bourtanger  Moor,  in  Hanover,  peat  deposits,  595. 
Bovey  coal  with  retinite,  320. 


North  America,  currency,  arei,  and  pq>iilaUon,  Wl, 
ProTinces  of  Canada,  184-5. 
Importation  of  coal  from  the  United  Statea,  182. 
Exportation  of  coal  into  the  United  Statea,  183. 
Tolls  on  the  Welland  canal,  on  coal,  182. 
Eastern  Provinces,  New  Brunswick,  186. 
I.  New  Brunswick  northern  coal-Bdd,  186. 
II.  Westmoreland  or  south-eastern  coal  field,  187. 
III.  Sunbury  or  south-western  coal-field,  187. 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  188. 
I.  Cumberland  coal  region,  190. 
II.  Albion  mines,  or  Pictou,  192, 193. 
Sydney  mines,  198. 
Bridgeport  mines,  200. 
Island  and  County  of  Cajpe  Breton,  198. 
Coal  shipped  from  Cape  Breton,  203. 

Bridgeport,  203. 

Sydney,  203. 
Island  of  Boularderie,  200. 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  205. 
Coal  trade  of  British  North  America,  202. 
Magdalene  Islands,  205. 
Newfoundland,  coal  and  peat,  206. 
Emigration  to  British  America,  207. 
Shipping  and  tonnage  in  British  America,  207. 
Hudson's  Bay  territory,  208. 
Charter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  208. 
Byam  Martin's  Island,  210. 

Great  tertiary  coal  rangeeast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  2  IS 
Mackenzie  river,  brown  coal,  213. 
Peel  and  Rat  river,  brown  coal,  214. 
Shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  brown  coal,  qu.  of  the  oolite  pei 
Vast  extent  of  this   range   through  the  North  Ameri 
tinent,  214. 
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Brown  coal  of  Islind  of  Madeira,  2512. 
Brown  coal  of  South  America,  227, 238. 
Australia,  673. 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  680. 
Brunswick  Eu.  Duchy,  coal  mines,  Harz  Mountains,  548. 
Brunswick  New,  Land  Company's  mine,  186. 
Westmoreland  coal-field,  187. 
Coal-field  of  Sunbury  and  Queen's  Counties,  187. 
Great  Brunswick  coal-field,  186. 
Briix,  brown  coal-field,  Bohemia,  590. 
Buckeburg,  Westphalia,  lignite  worked,  523. 
Buda,  Hungary,  lignite  mines,  remarkable,  583. 
Budweis,  in  Bohemia,  peat  used  in  iron  making,  59  L 
Bulgaria,  European  Turkey,  coal,  568. 
Bulkhulum,  Persia,  coal  beds,  636. 

Bundelkhund,  Bengal,  coal  traces,  bituminous  shale,  diamond  mines,  640. 
Burdwan,  Calcutta,  coal  basin,  641. 

Production  of  coal  since  1774,  641. 
Geological  age  of  the  Burdwan  coal,  642. 
Comparative  value  of  this  coal,  647. 
Byam  Martin's  Island,  coal,  210.. 

Cables,  experiments  on,  used  in  colliery  shafts,  in  Prussia,  533. 
Constructed  with  hemp  rope,  534. 

Annealed  wire,  534. 
Unannealed  wire,  534. 
Wire  cables  in  the  Pennsylvania  collieries,  136. 
Cabool  or  Caubul,  coal  in  many  places,  636. 

Candahar  and  SeisUn  provinces,  coal,  636. 
District  of  Cohut,  coal,  naphtha,  petroleum,  636. 
Cadibuona  in  Piedmont,  lignite  with  animal  remains,  575. 

Calamites  in  Nova  Scotia,  192,  193. 
Calabria,  coal-field,  563. 
California  Upper,  north  fork  of  the  Platte  river,  coal  beds,  218.' 

Oolitic  age  of  coal,  219. 
Calamites  in  Nova  Scotia,  192-3. 
CalcutU,  coal,  641. 

Canals  and  railroads  of  Pennsylvania,  90-116. 
New  York,  139. 
The  United  States,  179. 
Candia  or  Crete,  coal  mines,  probably  brown  ooalt  567. 
Canada,  coal  trade  with  the  United  States,  182. 
Absence  of  workable  coal  seams,  184. 
Black  bituminous  shales,  Hudson  river  seriesi  184. 
Carbonaceous  shale,  Chemung  series,  185. 
Petroleum  springs,  Gaspe  Bay,  185. 
Peat  in  the  Gas^  district,  185. 
Cannel  coal  in  Virginia,  42. 

Pennsylvania,  82. 
Kentucky,  57,  167. 
Indiana,  163. 
Missouri,  170. 
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Cannel  coal  in  Titteratone  Glee  hill,  Shropshin 
The  Dudley  coal-field,  286. 
The  Lancashire  coal-field,  294. 
Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  an 
Cannel  or  Parrot  coal,  in  the  N< 
Cape  Breton,  Sydney  coal-field,  198. 
Bridgeport  mines,  200. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  brown  coals,  626b 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  petroleum,  627. 
Caracas,  naphtha,  at  Punta  d'Araya,  230. 

Island  of  Margarita,  mine^  pitch,  23 
Porto  Cabello,  coal,  qu.  aqphalt?  230 
Maracaybo,  chapapote  or  asf^alt,  230 
Cariaco,  Gulf  of,  Venezuela,  naphtha,  230. 
Carine,  ancient  name  of  Havana,  246. 
Carinthia,  province,  coal  mines,  579. 

Wood  employed  in  the  iron  works,  i 
Carlow,  coal-field,  Ireland,  377. 
Carolina  North,  anthracite  and  bituminoiia  coal 
Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  peat  in  iron  works,  592. 
Carniola,  in  Ulyria,  coal  mines,  579. 
Carpona,  oolite  coal.  Gulf  of  Venice,  573. 
Cashmere,  NcMrthem  Hindostan,  petroleum  spri: 
Caspian  Sea,  Khorassan,  coal  formation,  634,  C 
Cassay,  or  Manipur,  brown  coal,  653. 
Cassel,  Hesse-Cassel,  bituminous  coaia,  inthric 
Caucasus,  coal  and  naphtha,  634. 
Cerdagne,  in  the  Pyrenees,  fresh  water  lignite  1 
Cerro  Pasco,  Peru,  coal,  231. 
Chambery,  lignite  basins  in  Savoy,  574. 
Chapapote,  or  solid  asphalium  of  Cuba,  243. 

Barbadoes,  24i 
Trinidad,  250. 
Mexico,  222. 


>Incidentally  mentioned  in 


Charcoal, 
Charbon  de  bois, 
Carbone  di  legna, 
Carbon  de  lena, 
Charleroi,  coal  basin  in  Belgium,  491. 
Chalk  formation,  overlying  Uiese  mines,  491. 
Chatham  Island,  in  North  Pacific  Ocean,  or  Pol 
East  of  New  Zealand,  in  So 
steamships,  685. 
Cherie  Island,  Polar  Sea,  coal  bed,  in  sandston 
Chili,  tarifi*,  weights,  measures,  currency,  232. 

Talcahuano,  Arauco,  &c.,  brown  coal  fo 

Valparaiso,  brown  coal,  235. 

Province  of  Piura,  mineral  pitch,  233. 

Valdivia,  wood  coal,  234. 

Importation  of  English  coal,  235. 
Chiloe,  Chili,  wood  coal  near  San  Carlo,  235. 
Chinese  Empire,  coal-fields,  657. 
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Chinese  Empire,  Northern  coal-field,  658. 

PekJn,  Canton,  Nankin,  &c,  Tarieties  of  coal,  663. 
Prepared  fuel,  663. 
Anthracite,  667. 
Mode  of  mining  coal,  667. 
Prices  of  coal  at  Pekin,  666. 

Natural  gas,  used  for  evaporation  in  the  salt  works  and  for 
illamination,  659. 
Chirra  Poonjee,  coal,  Calcutta,  644. 

Chittagong  district,  east  of  Calcutta,  supposed  coal  range,  643. 
Choco,  New  Granada,  fossil  wood,  229. 
Bitumen  of  Murindo,  229. 
Coal,  tertiary!  at  7680  feet,  229. 
Cohut,  or  Cohat,  Persia,  coal,  naphtha  and  petroleaiii,  636. 
Colonel  Croffhan's  discovery  of  coal  in  Indiana,  in  1763,  p.  22. 
Colombia,  New  Granada,  coal  or  lignite,  228. 
Mineral  pitch  at  Payti,  231. 
Island  of  St  Clara,  brown  coal,  229. 
Province  of  Choco,  brown  coal,  229. 
Guayaquil,  resinous  mineral,  230. 
Venezuela,  asphalt,  d&c,  230. 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  180. 
Commercial  importance  of  different  countries,  334. 
Combres,  La  Loire,  anthracite  region,  458. 
Commerce  of  the  American  Lakes,  62,  182. 
Conception,  Chili,  lignite,  234. 
Concessions  or  grants  of  Coal  land  in  Bohemia,  587. 

France,  409. 

Nassau,  of  difierent  kinds,  587. 
Connaught,  coal-field,  Ireland,  375. 
Connecticut,  geological  survey,  154. 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  Prague,  589. 
Vienna,  589. 
New  York,  138. 
Copal  fossil,  or  Highgate  resin,  217. 
Copper  ore  in  the  cod  measures  of  New  Brunswick,  187. 

Nova  Scotia,  197. 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  lignite  and  anthracite,  233. 
Cornstone  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  Shropshire,  282. 
Coxitambo,  Peru,  asphalturo,  232. 
Cracovie,  coal  basin,  600. 
Cracow  Republic,  coal  mines,  600. 
Crete,  or  Candia,  coal  mines,  567. 
Crimea,  Southern  Russia,  609. 

Coal,  anthracite,  lignite,  508. 
Peninsula  of  Kerch  and  Taman,  naphtha,  634. 
Coal  (exclusive  of  the  lignite  and  tertiary  J«>n<^sy^ 
Of  the  millstone  grit  of  Northumberland,  296. 
Of  the  oolite  period,  in  Yorkshire,  300. 

Brora,  in  Scotland,  344. 
Piedmont,  the  Alps,  575. 
Lombardy,  573. 
The  Alps,  575. 
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Coal  of  the  oolite  period  in  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  44. 

In  Savoy,  574. 

Ifltria,  579. 

Cutch,  Hindostan,  639. 

Scania,  Sweden,  603. 
Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  257. 
Annual  production  of  do.,  259. 
Import  and  export  duties  on  coal.  Great  Britain,  266. 
Import  duties  on  coals  by  European  countries,  267. 
Consumption  of  coal  in  London,  261. 
Exportation  to  foreign  countries,  271 . 
Remarkably  pure  in  the  Don  region,  south  Russia,  611. 
Donetz,  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  of  south  Russia,  610. 
Prevailing  character  of  the  Scotch  coals,  336. 
Lacustrine  coal  basin  of  Grenada,  Spain,  558. 
Wood  coal  in  the  green  sand  and  Gres  de  Fontainebleaa,  461. 
Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  traces  in  many  of  the  transition  rocks  of 

York  State,  U.  S.,  136. 
Comparative  value  of  coal  and  wood  for  steamers  in  the  East  India 

rivers,  649. 
Coal  money,  Kimmeridge,  316. 

Search  for  coal  in  Egypt  by  Mohammed  Ali,  in  1844,  623. 
Geological  phenomena  in  the  coal  basins  of  France,  397. 
Of  the  Wealden  period,  Hanover,  595. 
Of  the  same  period.  Born  holm,  605. 
In  the  Flotzlehrer  Sandstein,  Westphalia,  523. 
In  the  Devon  culm  measures,  277. 

Of  the  Gres  Rouge,  or  Rothe  todte  liegende,  Bohemia,  585. 
Of  the  Silurian  period,  Britanny,  456. 
Of  the  mountain  limestone,  Boulonnais,  423. 
Of  the  red  marie,  in  France,  424. 

Of  the  Jura  limestone,  in  Aveyron,calcaire  Jurassi(]ue,  France,  460. 
Calcaire  Liassiqiie,  in  Ain,  and  "  Marnes  irisees,"  441. 
Overlaid  by  chalk,  Southern  Russia,  610. 
Also  in  Northern  France  and  Belgium,  491. 
Of  the  Quadersandstein,  in  Saxe  Coburg,  547. 
Of  the  Zechstein  of  Germany,  Perm,  Russia,  612. 
Of  the  Magnesian  limestone  of  England,  612. 
In  basalt,  in  Ireland,  374. 

Beneath  the  mountain  limestone  in  Berwickshire,  England,  313. 
In  similar  formation  in  south  and  north  Russia,  612. 
Of  new  red  sandstone,  Bundelkhund,  Bengal,  Hindostan»  640. 
In  granitic  sandstones,  Bhotan  mountains,  645, 
In  new  red  sandstone,  Connecticut,  154. 
Also  in  Massachusetts,  153. 
Intercalated  with  gneiss  and  talcose  schists  in  Isere  and  la  Taren- 

taise,  442. 
In   the   iron  beds  of  Danneraora,  and   the  silver  mines   of  Kong»- 

berg,  602. 
Alternating  with  porphyry,  in  Saxony,  542. 
Resting  upon  diorite  or  greenstone  in  China,  666. 
Coal  beds  of  New  Zealand,  682. 
Of  Chatham  Island,  585. 
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Coil  of  Persia,  Cabool,  AfTghanistan,  636. 
Hindoostan,  Assam,  Borneo,  see  635. 
Peculiar  coal  of  Australia,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  677. 
Coal  of  the  cretaceous  period  in  Savoy,  675. 
Crete,  Candia,  coal,  567. 
Croatia,  Austrian  province,  coal,  578. 
Cromer  Cliff,  Norfolk,  subterranean  forest,  324. 
Cupriferous  lignites  in  Pennsylvania,  base  of  the  Devonian  series. 
York  State,  base  of  Devonian  series,  138. 
Nova  Scotia,  in  coal  measures,  197. 
New  Brunswick,  in  coal  measures,  187. 
Russia,  in  Zechstein,  613. 
Thuringia,  in  copper  slate,  547. 
Ireland,  in  Peat,  384. 
Spanish  Pyrenees,  in  coal  measures,  556. 
Germany,  Kupfer  schiefer. 
Cuba,  Island  of,  asphaltum,  chapapote,  &c.,243. 
Mine  near  Havana,  mine  of  Casualidad,  243, 
Mine  towards  Matanzas,  245. 
Mine,  Partido  de  San  Miguel,  245. 
Punta  Icacas,  246,  solid  bitumen. 
Petroleum  springs  in  Cuba,  246. 
Vegetable  impressions  in  calcareous  tufa,  247, 
Coal  imported  from  South  Wales,  247. 
Culm  of  the  Devonian  series,  277. 
Cutch  or  Kutch,  coal  range,  oolite  period,  639. 
Cuttack,  Coromandel  coast,  coal  640. 

Dalmatia,  Province  of  Austria,  coal  mines,  consumption  of  wood,  578. 
Delhi,  N.  Bengal,  above  Hurdwar,  coaK6eld,  645. 
Denmark  annual  importation  of  coal,  605; 

Bomholm  coal,  605. 

Feroe  Islands,  lignite,  606. 

Suderoe  Islands,  lignite,  606. 
Disco  Island,  Greenland,  brown  coal,  210, 

Devonian  system  well  developed  in  Belgium,  also  in  Westphalia,  524, 
Desert  of  Black  sands,  Persia,  bitumen,  637. 
Deutsche  Zollverein  or  German  Custom-house  League,  509. 
Dottenhausen,  Wurtemberg,  peat  for  iron  making,  541, 

Egypt,  Weights  and  currency,  619. 

Importation  and  cost  of  British  coal  for  the  steamers,  622. 
Petrified  forests  of  the  Elgyptian  and  Lybian  Deserts,  623. 
Wady  Natrum,  625. 
Gulf  of  Suez,  525. 
Eibeswald,  in  Syria,  brown  coal,  for  iron  making,  579. 
Ekaterinoslaf,  coal  region,  Ukrain,  610. 
Elboorz,  Mountain  Range,  Persia  coal  formation,  636. 
England, — 1.  Devonian  series  of  Devonshire,  277. 

2.  Bristol  coal-field  and  section,  279. 

3.  Forest  of  Dean,  280. 
Section  of  that  coal-field,  281. 

4.  Newent  or  North  Gloucestershire,  281. 
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« 
Englind. — 5.  Bewdley  and  Billingdej  ootl-field,  283. 

6.  Titterstone  Clee  Hill,  Soalh  Shropahtra^  SSL 

7.  Brown  Clee  Hill,  Shropshire,  283. 

8.  Lickej  Hill,  Worceetershire,  283. 

9.  Warwickshire  coal-field,  283. 

10.  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  coal  basins,  Leicestershire,  283. 
]  1.  South  Staffordshire,  Dudley  and  WolverhamptOD,  234. 

Section  across  the  Dudley  coal-field,  286. 

Section  showing  the  mode  of  working  out   the  ten   yard 
coal,  288. 

Production  and  consumption  of  coal,  289. 

Quantity  of  iron  made  within  the  Stifibrdshire  district. 

12.  Coalbrook-dale,  Shropshire,  291. 

13.  A.  Shrewsbury  coal-field,  Shropshire,  292. 

13.  B.  Oswestry  coal-field,  Shropshire,  292. 

14.  North  Staffordshire  or  Pottery  coal-field,  293. 
Pig  Iron  made  in  North  Staffordshire,  299. 

15.  Cheadle  coal-field,  29a 

16.  Derbyshire,  on  Darley  Moor,  293. 

17.  Derbyshire,  on  Shirley  Moor,  293. 

18.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  or  Manchester  coal-field,  293. 
Table  of  prices  of  the  best  coals  at  Lirerpool,  5296. 
Quantity  of  coal  exported  from  Liverpool,  296. 

Table  of  shipments  to  foreign  parts,  296. 
Transportation  of  coal  on  tl^  LiTerpool  and   Manchester 
Railway,  296. 

19.  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  or  Ingleton  coal-field,  297. 

20.  S.  Yorkshire,  Nottingham  and  Derbyshire  Field,  297. 
Tables  of  Yorkshire  coal  imported  into  London,  298. 
Exported  to  foreign  parts  from  Hull,  298. 

21.  Millstone  Grit  coal  series,  Yorkshire,  298. 

22.  Westmoreland,  near  Appleby;  three  coal-fields,  299. 

23.  Whiteliaven  coal-field,  in  Cumberland,  299. 

24.  Coal  of  the  Moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  300. 

25.  New  Caslle  coal-field,  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  302. 

26.  Berwick  coal  district,  313. 

27.  Millstone  Gril  and  Lomer  coal  measures,  313. 
Vegetation  of  the  true  coal  formation,  314. 
Fossil  forest  of  South  Staffordshire,  314. 
Silicified  trees  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  315. 
Fossil  vegetation  in  the  Lias,  315. 

in  the  lower  oolite  of  Yorkshire,  315. 
Oolite  coal  period,  Brora  or  Sutherland  oolite  formations,  316. 
Kimmeridge  clay,  lignites  of  that  period,  316. 
Stonesfield  slate  and  other  oolite  rocks,  lignites  and  imperfect 

coal,  316. 
Portland  or  upper  oolite  series,  Purbeck  series,  lignites,  317. 
Wealden  Group,  Hastings  sands,  fossil  plants,  318,  319. 
Green  sand  period,  fossil  wood,  319. 
Cretaceous  and  Sub-cretaceous  periods,  vegetation,  319. 
Tertiary  lignites,  plastic  clay  vegetation,  319. 
Upper  freshwater  formation,  fossil  plants,  320. 
London  clay,  Sheppy  seed  vessels,  fruits,  seeds  and  stems,  320. 
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England. — ^Tertiiry   lignite  worked  in  teams  as  coal,  in  Tarioaa  coan- 
tries,  320. 

Do.  not  in  anffieient  quantity  to  constitute  coal 

beds,  320. 

Bovey  coal,  320. 

Resinous  minerals  in  lignite  and  peat,  321. 

Amber  in  various  countries,  321. 

Peat  or  turf,  anciently  held  in  estimation  as  fuel,  322. 

Post-tertiary  lignites,  submarine  and  subterranean  forests,  323. 

Submarine  forests  round  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  323. 

Peat,  in  various  situations,  326. 

Fossil  fishes  in  the  Flintshire  coal-field,  327. 

Classification  of  fossil  fishes,  327. 

Railroads  of  Great  Britain,  328. 

Ships  and  Railways,  329. 

Iron  manufiictory  in  Great  Britain,  330. 

Exportation  of  iron  from  Great  Britain,  331. 

Comparative  annual  production  of  iron  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  other  European  States,  and  America,  331. 

Aggregate  manufacture  of  iron  in  Europe,  332. 

Merchant  Marine  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  332. 

Steam  Vessels  of  Great  Britain,  United  States  and  France,  333. 

Steam  Ships  of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  S.  Nav.  Company 
England,  333. 

Commercial  importance  of  the  principal  maritime  nations,  334. 

Naval  forces  do.  do.  334. 

Maritime  importance  of  the  British,  French  and  United  States 
Navies,  335. 
Endless  mountains  of  North  America,  29. 
Erekli  coal,  Anatolia, 63 1. 
Entreveines  in  Savoy,  coal  or  lignite,  574. 
Epinac,  in  France,  coal  district,  428. 

Escuador  Republic,  bitumens,  asphalte,  petroleum,  d&c,  230. 
Eubcea  or  Negropont  and  Ellis,  in  Greece,  brown  coal,  many  seams,  566. 

Fossil  plants,  see  Lignites. 

Fadveskoi,  New  Siberia  and  Kotelnoi  Islands  in  the  Artie  Ocean,  with  im- 
mense quantity  of  fossil  wood,  669. 
Falkland  Islands,  peat  beds,  239. 

Father  Hennepin's  discovery  of  coal  in  IHinois  in  1679,  21. 
Fars  or  Farsistan,  W.  Persia,  Naphtha,  635. 
Feroe  or  Faroe  Islands,  lignite,  606. 
Ferghana,  Independent  Tartary,  coal,  650. 
Flanders,  prepared  fuel,  clay  and  coal  dust,  502. 
Fire  in  the  coal  mines  of  Silesia,  522. 

of  Eastern  Virginia,  48. 
Fire  clay  in  Leicestershire,  284. 

the  Dudley  coal-field,  286. 
Fishes,  fossil  in  coal  measures  in  the  Pottery  coal-field,  293. 

Cannel  coal  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  344. 

Lanark  coal-field,  Scotland,  328. 

Staffordshire,  328. 

Classification  of  fossil  fishes,  327. 
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Fishes,  fonil  in  the  FlinUhire  coal-field,  327. 

Sydney  coal-field,  Cape  Breton,  199. 
Richmond,  Virginia,  coal-field,  45. 
Coal  slate  basins  of  Autun  and  Creosot,  in  France,  428. 
Flanders,  prepared  fuel,  clay,  and  coal  dust,  502. 
Formosa,  coal  beds  and  naphtha,  668. 
Fossil  plants  of  the  Richmond  coal-field,  U,  S.,  47. 
France,  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  currency,  391. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  discovery,  production  and  consumption  of 

coal,  394. 
Concessions  for  working  of  coal — ^rights  of  lords  of  the  soil,  395. 
Royalties  or  annual  rents  of  collieries,  398. 
Conditions  and  stipulations  in  mineral  grants,  399. 
Colliery  regulations  in  France,  401. 
Area  of  coal  formations  in  France,  396. 
Geological  phenomena  as  to  the  coal  basins  of  France,  397. 
Table  of  the  value  of  the  indigenous  production  of  combustible 
minerals,  402. 
Balance  of  consumption  of  each  species  of  fuel,  415. 
Foreign  coals  in  the  entrepots  of  France,  416. 
Abstract  of  the  collieries  of  France,  403. 
Prices  of  the  mineral  combustibles,  405. 
General  statement  of  the  88  coal  and  lignite  basins  of  France,  4 17. 
Details  of  the  same  basins,  420. 
Table  odht  production  from  1830  to  1845,  403. 

Annual  production,  importation,  exportation,  and  con- 
sumption, 414. 
Total  production  and  consumption,  in  tons,  4 14. 
Production  and  importation  from   various    countries, 

411. 
Proportionate  importation,  1787  to  1847,  411. 
Movement  of  importation  from  Great  Britain,  Belgiom 

and  Prussia,  409. 
Consumption  from  1787  to  1847,  414,  415. 
French  import  duties  on  coal,  408. 
Importation  of  foreign  coal, — proportionate  tables,  409. 

From  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  410. 
From  Newcastle  and  Wales,  410. 
Details  of  importation  in  English  tons,  413. 
Table  of  the  amount  exported  from  England  to  France,  412. 

France  to  Belgium,  415. 
France  to  other  countries,  416. 
Draining  machine  of  Rocher-BIeu,  445. 
Statistics  of  anthracite  basins,  457. 
Brown  coal  or  lignite,  basins  of,  4.*>9. 
Table  of  concessions,  production,  ifcc,  459. 
Combustibles  consumed  in  the  iron  manufacture,  4G8. 
Miscellaneous  table  in  relation  to  iron  making,  469. 
Comparative  value  of  vegetable  and  mineral  fuels,  469. 
Employment  of  wood  in  iron  making,  471. 
Fuel  consumed  in  iron  making,  472. 
Gas  employed  as  fuel  in  iron  making,  473. 
Epitome  of  iron  making  in  France,  473, 
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France,  argillaceous  iron  in  the  coal  basins  of  France,  473. 

Manufacture  of  iron  in  France,  474. 

Iron  imported,  and  consumed,  475. 

Railroads  in  France,  476. 

Steam  power  in  France,  477. 

Details  of  separate  basins,  in  super-cretaceoaa  formations,  460. 

Torrefaction  of  wood,  470. 

Supply  of  fuel  for  the  iron  works,  468. 

Fuel  consumed  in  the  iron  manufactures,  periodically,  472. 

Amount  of  iron  manufactured,  472. 

Production  inadequate  to  the  demand,  472. 

Prepared  fuel,  472. 

Table  of  steam  engines  in  operation,  chiefly  in  miniog  indus- 
try, 471. 

Bitumen  mines— details  of-»asphaltum,  462. 

Exploitation  of  bituminous  minerals,  462. 

Production  and  manufacture  of,  462—465. 

Peat  or  turf,  details  of  operations,  465. 

Statement  of  extraction  in  38  departments,  466. 

Analysis  and  description  of  peat  deposits,  467. 

Value  of  peat  at  the  iron  works,  466. 

Peat  for  gas  lighting,  467. 

Peat  in  iron  making,  in  Les  Landes,  468. 

Provident  institutions,  caisses  de  pr^Toyance,  caisses  de  secouif , 
478. 
Freights  of  Schuylkill  coal,  118. 
Fredonia,  New  York,  Natural  gas  lighting,  137. 
Friesdorf,  near  Bonn,  bituminous  wcxhI  in  lignite,  527-8. 
Fuel  prepared,  in  Flanders,  Hanover,  and  Germany,  502. 
In  South  Wales,  367. 
At  Pekin,  in  China,  663. 
Fuel  consumed  in  Prague,  in  Vienna,  in  New  York,  and  Paris,  589. 
Fuel  annually  consumed  in  iron  works  in  France,  472. 

Comparative  value  of  vegetable  and  mineral  fuel  in  France,  470. 
For  steam  navigation  in  India,  649. 

Oas,  coals  consumed  in  gas  lighting  in  London,  264. 
Qas-springs  of  carburett^  hydrogen  in  York  State,  137. 

in  Kentucky,  168. 
in  the  Newcastle  collieries,  304. 
in  Cashmere,  (351. 
Gas  employed  in  iron  making  in  France,  473. 
in  Germany  and  Sweden,  512. 
in  the  furnaces  of  the  United  States,  136. 
Oalicia,  Austrian  province,  coal,  582. 
Garo  Hills,  Northern  Bengal,  tertiary  and  older  coal,  644. 
Gaspe  Bay,  Canada,  petroleum  springs,  185. 
Geological  model  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  281. 
of  part  of  South  Wales,  352. 
of  the  Newcastle  coal-field,  305. 
of  the  Schuylkill  coal-field,  107. 
Georgia,  United  States,  part  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  87. 
Georgia,  Asia,  coal,  naphtha,  &c.,  634. 
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Qnttz,  Lower  Styria,  brown  coal,  581. 
Graphite  and  anthracite  in  Scotland,  838. 

in  Rhode  Island,  146. 
in  Massachusetts,  151. 
Greece,  EaboBa  or  Negropont,  lignite,  56i9. 
BcBOtia,  brown  coal,  566. 
Samos,  tertiary  coal,  567. 
Grecian  Archipelago,  coal  mines,  567. 

Greenland,  west  coast,  coal  or  lignite,  peat  and  retin-aspkait,  210. 
Grenada,  West  Indies,  fossil  plants,  251. 
Grunbach,  in  Austria,  freshwater  tertiary  coal-6eld,  577. 
Guadaloupe  island,  volcano,  250. 
Geayaquil,  new  resinoos  mineral,  230. 
Guiana,  British,  lignite  post,  tertiary,  239. 
Giinzberg,  Wurtemberg,  peat  for  iron  making,  541. 
Gypseous  coal,  of  the  Haute-Saone,  426. 

Great  Britain,  area  and  population  of  Great  Britain  and  IreUod,  955. 
Value  of  mineral  produce  in  1846, 255, 
Money,  weights,  measures,  255. 

Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  tbeir  iofloenoe  on  her  pros- 
perity, 257. 
Annual  production  of  coal  in  Great  Britain,  259. 
Statement  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the*eoal 
mines  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  PniHia,  and  Peon- 
sylvania,  260. 
General  shipments  from  the  places  of  prodoclioOt  260. 
Coastwise  shipments  and  colonial  trade,  260. 
Shipments  from  British  ports  to  the  colonies,  261. 
Statement  of  coals  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  261. 
By  inland  or  canal  navigation,  262. 
Classification  of  the  coals  imported  into  London,  fbBSL 
Average  prices  of  Newcastle  coal  in  the  northern  ports  aid 

in  the  port  of  London,  263. 
Coal  employed  in  London  for  gas  lighting,  264. 
Periodical  prices  of  coal  at  the  port  of  London,  264. 
Contracts  for  supplying  the  public  hospitals,  265. 
Table  of  British  export  duties,  266. 
British  import  duties  on  coal,  267. 

Effect  of  the  remission  of  the  tariff  on  coals,  in  1845, 267. 
Comparative  prices  of  English  and  foreign  coals,  ddivcred 

at  certaiji  ports,  266. 
Table  of  the  distribution  of  exported  coal,  269. 
General  exportation  table,  270. 
Table  of  revenue  received  from  coal  exported,  274. 
Return  of  number  of  British  vessels  laden  with  coal,  and  the 

duties  paid  thereon,  271. 
Royalties,  tribute,  galeage,  or  rent,  in  British  coal-6elds,  271. 
Mining  leases  in  the  Newcastle  and  other  ^>i>iMiftlila,  272. 
Way  leases  in  coal  districts,  273, 
Assessing  of  coal  mines  for  rates  and  taxes,  273. 
Profits  of  the  eoal  miner,  274. 

Arranged  uble  of  the  51  coal-6elds  of  Great  Britak  sad 
\i^iand,2n[5. 
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Hainauh,  province,  coal  basin,  488. 
Hamburg,  republic,  coal  importation,  596. 

Peat  in  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  d&c,  596. 
Hanover,  coal  mines  in  many  places,  595. 
Numerous  peat  formations,  595. 
Hanse  Towns,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  596. 
H&ring,  Tyrol,  tertiary  coal  basin,  575. 

Hasen  Island,  Greenland,  brown  coal  with  amber,  turf,  peat  and  lignite,  210. 
Hebrides,  peat,  submarine  forests,  347. 
Helsingberg,  Sweden,  oolite  coal-field,  603. 

Hempen  cables  and  wire  ropes  in  Prussia,  England  and  America,  533. 
Heraclea  or  Erekli,  Turkey  in  Asia,  coal-field,  631. 
Hesse,  Meissner,  columnar  anthracite  and  brown  coal  in  the  same  seam,  545. 
Hesse-Cassel,  bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  lignite  and  peat,  545. 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  coal  of  inferior  quality,  544. 

Peat  abundant,  544. 
Himalayan  mountains,  brown  coal,  645. 
Hindostan,  weights,  measures  and  currency,  638. 

Sub-Himalayan  range,  tertiary  coal,  645. 
Northern,  Nepaul,  Sevalik  hills,  tertiary  coal,  645. 
Central,  Punjab,  anthracite,  640. 

Lahore  coal-field,  640. 
Western,  Cutch,  coal  of  the  oolite  period,  639. 
Coal  for  steam  navigation,  649. 
Imported  coal  from  Great  Britain,  639. 
Calcutta  or  eastern  division,  district  of  Cuttack,  coal,  640. 

Sangoor  district,  coal-field,  641. 
Chittagong  dist.,  coal  reported,  643. 
Burdwan  coal-field,  641. 
South  eastern,  Pondicherry,  640. 
Southern  India,  Travancore,  coal  indications,  640. 
Bhotan,  brown  coal,  645. 

Dacca  division,  Sylhet,  brown  coal  and  true  coal,  644. 
Cashmere,  inflammable  gas,  651. 
Holland,  or  Netherlands,  597. 

Importation  of  English  coals,  597. 

Westphalia  and  Belgian  coal,  597. 
Peat  for  gas  lighting,  598. 
Dutch  Li m burg,  coal  mines,  599. 
Hosingabad,  Central  India,  coal  for  steamers,  648. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  charter,  208. 
Hungary,  true  coal  and  brown  coal,  583. 

Iceland,  wood  coal  and  surlurbrand,  615. 

Fossil  wood  in  tufa,  peat  beds,  615. 

Silicified  wood,  615. 
Ichoux,  in  Les  Landes,  peat  used  in  iron  making,  468. 
Illinois,  coal  discovered  by  Father  Hennepin,  21. 

Coal-field  of  the  Plain  of  the  Mississippi,  161. 

Division  of  the  coal-field,  165. 

Canals,  165. 
lUyriai  Kingdom,  coal,  annual  production,  579. 
Peat,  abundant,  579. 
50 
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Illyria,  Kingdom,  wood,  amount  and  consumption,  579. 

India,  Farther,  Mergui  Island,  Tenasseriro,  extensive  coal  beds  and  ooa 

ore,  653. 
Indiana,  division  of  the  Illinois  coal-field,  161. 

Transverse  section  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal-field,  162. 
Bituminous  coal  of  Cannelton,  163. 
Price  of  Indiana  cannel  coal,  164. 
Indus,  coal  seams  on  both  banks,  640. 
tnn,  valley  of  the,  tertiary  or  brown  coal,  575. 
Ionian  Islands,  petroleum  or  tar  springs,  at  Zante,  565. 
Insects  in  amber  and  lignite,  in  Messina,  563. 

In  Prussian  Pomerania,  529. 
Iron  imported  into  British  America,  182. 
Ore  of  the  coal  basins  of  France,  473. 
Belgium,  504. 
the  Asturias  coal-field,  556. 
Iowa,  IV.  division  of  the  Illinois  coal-field,  168. 
Irawadi,  valley,  in  Ava,  fossil  trees,  651. 

Brown  coal,  lignite,  and  petroleum,  65*2. 
Iron  wire  cables  for  coal  mines,  in  America,  136. 

Prussia,  533. 
England,  536. 
France,  537. 
Iron  manufacture — wood  employed  in  iron  making,  partly  carbonized  in 
the  air,  partly  in  ovens,  579. 
In  Carinthia,  used  in  high  furnaces :  carbonized  timber  of 

the  resinous  kinds,  579. 
Styria,  used  also  in  forges,  puddling  and  refining  furnaces, 

carbonized,  of  the  pine  or  fir  triSe,  579. 
Spain,  in  the  Basque  provinces,  557. 
Kingdom  of  Navarre,  557. 
Bohemia,  peat  used  in  the  iron  works,  591. 
France,  in  the  form  of  charcoal  merely,  for  fusing  iron,  but 
coal  is  most  common  for  refining  the  cast  iroo  or  pig,  47 1. 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  for  smelting,  544. 
Province  of  Perm,  in  Russia,  in  the  carbonized  form,  613. 
Iron  manufacture,  in  the  United  States,  131-177. 
Western  Virginia,  43. 
Eastern  Virginia,  52. 
Tennessee,  39. 
Maryland,  69. 
Pennsylvania,  134. 
Great  Britain,  330. 
Amount  made  in  Staffordshire,  290. 
At  Coalbrookdale,  Shropshire,  291. 
Scotland,  347. 
South  Wales,  371. 
Europe,  with  a  diagram,  331. 
France,  469,  473-5. 
Belgium,  in  1844,  505. 
The  Zollverein,  514-6. 
Prussian  Saxony,  523. 
Kingdom  of  Prussia,  532. 
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Iron  manufacture,  Bavaria,  539. 

Wurtemberg,  540. 

Kingdom  of  Saxony,  543. 

The  Basque  provinces,  557. 

Stjria,  5dD. 

Bohemia,  591. 

Austrian  Empire,  593. 

Sweden,  604. 

Russia,  009. 

Turkey  in  Asia,  632. 

Dacca,  in  Eastern  Bengal,  644. 
Iron  manufacture  with  various  descriptions  of  fuel,  with  wood. 

Varieties  of  fuel  consumed  in  iron  making  in  France,  469. 

Torrefaction  of  wood,  in  France,  471. 

With  anthracite  in  South  Wales,  366. 

In  Scotland,  black  band,  339. 

With  semi-bituminous  coal  in  South  Wales,  362. 

With  brown  coal  in  Nassau,  coked,  546. 

At  Hackenburg,  coal,  coked,  cost  and  comparative 
value,  546. 

Concordia  mine,  coal  for  iron  works,  546. 

Cost  of  one  day's  consumption  of  lignite  in  the  fur- 
nace, 546. 

New  Hope  mine,  cost  of  lignite,  546. 

Experiments  on  carbonizing  lignite,  547. 

Wood  coal,  for  smelting  of  iron,  547. 

Lignite  used  in  the  forges  at  Meyracis,  France. 

Coal  recommended  in  Ohio,  in  preference  to  charcoal,  for 
iron  making,  60. 

Iron  made  with  carbonized  wood  in  Styria,  579. 

With  compact  bitumen,  Syria,  Mount  Lebanon,  smelting 
furnaces,  633. 

With  peat — see  Peat  for  iron  making  in  Ireland,  387. 

Prepared  for  working  iron  and  steel,  Ireland,  389. 

With  carbonized  peat,  in  North-Eastern  Bohemia,  for 
forges  and  furnaces,  663. 

Peat  in  the  high  furnaces,  substituted  to  advantage  for  char- 
coal, 591. 

Air  dried  peat  in  the  iron  works,  high  furnaces  of  Ransko, 
South  West  Bohemia,  592. 

Concessions  for  high  furnaces,  granted  only  on  condition 
of  using  a  certain  portion  of  turf,  in  Bohemia  and  Ba- 
varia, 591. 

Peat  in  the  iron  works  of  Wciherhammer,  Bavaria,  539. 

Used  for  converting  to  bar  iron,  cost  per  ton,  539. 

Peat  in  Wurtemberg,  in  reverberatory  and  other  furnaces, 
refining,  6ic,,  540. 

Peat  in  Styria,  in  the  high  furnaces,  580. 

In  Bavaria,  in  the  chaffery  fires,  540. 

Estimate  of  quantity  of  peat  to  convert  one  ton  of  pig  to 
bar  iron,  579. 

In  Lcs  Landes,  France,  refining,  puddling,  forges,  fte., 
with  one-third  to  one-eighth  of  wood,  466. 
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Iron  manufacture  with  gas — eighty-nine  steam  engines  worked  bj  gis  mte 
metallurgic  furnaces  of  France,  473. 
Gas  employed  in  refining  iron  in  the  Hartz,dtc«,  Sl^SSL 
Ireland  derif  es  its  supplies  of  coal  from  Great  Britain,  372. 
Table  of  importation  duty,  373 
Situation  of  coal-fields  in  seventeen  counties,  371 
Royalty,  galeage,  rent,  or  landlord's  duty,  372. 
XLI.  Antrim  or  Ballycastle  coal-field  bituminous  coal,    374. 
XLII.  Dungannon,  in  Ulster,        "  "  375. 

XLI II.  Tyrone,  a  small  area,  also  * 

in  Ulster,  "  ««  375. 

XLIV.  Monaghan,  in  Ulster,  "  **  375. 

XLV.  Cavan,  small  area,  "  "  375. 

XLVI.  Leitrim,  in  Connaught,        <*  «*  375. 

XLVII.  Leinster  or  Kilkenny  coal  district,  376. 

XLVIII.  Carlo w,  in  Queens  county,  Leinster,  anthracite,       377. 
XLIX.  Kilkenny,  a  small  area,  «  37& 

L.  Killenaule,  or  Tipperary,  **  378. 

LI.  Limerick,  or  Soutii  Munster,  **  379. 

LII.  Clare,  or  North  Munster,  "  380. 

Antrim  wood  coal  or  brown  coal,  374. 
Peat  or  turf  bogs  of  Ireland,  miscellaneous  notes,  384. 
The  practicability  of  using  peat  as  the  fuel  in  iron  making  denioa- 

strated,  385. 
Table  of  analysis  of  peat  both  in  the  raw  and  the  carbonixed 

state,  386. 
Prepared  turf  or  peat  for  steam  purposes,  and  for  working  iron  and 

steel,  388. 
Assays  of  peat  for  iron  making,  389. 
Charred,  coked,  or  carbonized  peat,  adaptation  to  various 

cal  purposes,  384. 
Cupriferous  lignites  and  peat,  384. 
Silicified  peat  and  plants,  384. 
Analysis  of  Irish  peat,  385. 
Uses  and  adaptation  for  making  iron,  385. 
Isle  of  Man,  peat,  348. 

Istria,  in  Illyria,  coal  or  lignite  of  the  oolite  age,  579. 
Italy,  Naphtha  Springs,  Parma,  562. 

Messina,  lignite,  562. 
Calabria,  coal-field,  563. 
Naples,  petroleum,  563. 
Tuscany,  fossil  coal,  563. 
Papal  States,  fossil  coal,  564. 

Jamaica,  thin  coal  seams,  248. 

Japan,  coal  mines,  637. 

Java,  coal  worked,  656. 

Junk-Ceylon  Island,  west  coast  Malay,  coal,  654. 

Jumna  river,  coal  range,  646. 

Jummo,  Punjab,  Central  India,  anthracite,  640. 

Jura  Mountains,  western  declivity,  lignite,  460. 

Jerissey  river,  Siberia,  lignite  and  amber,  657. 

Jet,  in  the  aium-a*.  -vie  of  Yorkshire  Cliffs,  315. 
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Kaluga,  in  Moscow,  bituminous  coa),  614. 

Karoo,  north  Persia,  coal  strata,  637. 

Kaoawba,  coa),  U.  S.,  42. 

Kattauo,  Sumatra,  coal,  655. 

Kanawha,  Virginia,  natural  gas  for  illumination  and  evaporating,  662. 

Kentucky,  Y.  dif  ision  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  56. 

Peat,  cannel  coal,  common  coal,  splint  coal, 57. 
III.  Division  of  the  Illinois  coal-field,  167. 

Petroleum  and  gas  springs,  168. 
Kerguelen's  Land,  coal,  lignite,  silicified  wood,  in  basalt,  627. 
Kerch,  Peninsula  of,  bitumen,  naphtha,  d&c,  ^4. 
Kberaon,  Southern  Russia,  lignite,  609. 

Bituminous  coal,  probably  brown  coal,  609. 
Khokan,  or  Ferghana,  supposed  coal  beds,  651. 
Khorassan,  in  Northern  Persia,  coal  formations,  636. 
Kimmeridge,  clay  and  coal,  coal  money,  316. 
Kosnigsbronn,  Bavaria,  peat,  used  in  the  iron  works,  539. 
Koondooz,  coal,  in  Tartary,  637. 

Koordistan,  or  Kurdistan,  naphtha  sprinfirg,  Persia  and  Media,  635, 
Kotelnoi  Idand,  Arctic  Ocean,  fossilized  trees  with  immense  quantities  of 

bones,  669. 
Kutch,  coal  of  the  oolite  age  630. 
Kobal,  on  the  Oxus,  coal,  Tartary,  637. 
Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  anthracite,  other  coal  formations,  601. 
Kosyah  Hills,  Assam,  coal  and  lignites,  647. 

Labour,  price  of,  in  the  Bohemian  co^l  mines,  586. 

In  Pottsville  coal  region,  U.  S.,  101. 
L&chow  Islands,  Polar  sea,  fossilized  trees  and  immense  numbers  of  bones 

of  animals,  669. 
Labuan  Land,  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  coal,  656. 
Lahore,  Central  India,  anthracite,  640. 
Lake  commerce  of  America,  62. 
La  Plata  or  Argentine  Republic,  236,  ^ 

Leases  of  coal  mines  in  England,  272. 
in  Scotland,  346. 

South  Wales,  361. 

France  401. 

Bohemia,  587. 

Belgium,  501. 

(See  also  rents  and  royalties,) 
Les  Landes,  Peat  in  iron  making,  468. 
Lebanon  Mount,  coal  mines,  632. 
Lech  Valley,  Tyrol,  tertiary  coal  basins,  576. 
Lehigh  stream  of  coal  trade,  124. 
Liege,  coal  and  iron  operations,  494. 
Limbourg,  Dutch,  coal  mines,  599. 
Limbourg,  province  of  Belgium,  495. 
Lobaann,  Bas  Rhin,  lignite  in  bituminous  sandstone,  463. 
Lombardy,  Austrian  province,  coal  raised,  lignite  of  the  oolite  age,  573. 
London,  table  of  coals  brought  into  the  port  of,  26 1. 
Shipments  to,  from  Newcastle  coal-field,  306. 
Gas  lighting  in,  261. 
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Louisiana,  coal  traces  and  imports,  34. 
Luxemburg,  Grand  Duchy  and  province  of,  544. 

Province  in  Belgium  493. 
Luzern,  tertiary  coa)  of  A)pnach,or  Luzerne,  Canton  of  Switzerland,  876l 
Luzon  Island,  Pbillipine  Islands,  coal,  656. 

Lignite,  or  Brown  coal  formations,  worked,  or  capable  of  being  wtrked^  m 
coal,  and  commonly  so  denominated. — Braunkohlen  of  Germany; 
steinkohle  of  Switzerland ;  Bovey  coal  of  England ;  wood  coal  of 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations. 

This  list  only  enumerates  the  principal  localities  of  lignite  minei 
and  deposits.     Some  of  the  remainder  are  separately  referred  to  in 
this  index,  and  a  great  many  are  necessarily  omitted  here. 
Roumelia,. shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  Thrace,  568. 
Gandia,  coal  mines,  probably  tertiary,  567. 
Switzerland,  St.  Gallen,  Zurich,  and  Luzerne,  Vernier,  Fudex, 

VeVay,  570. 
Lombardy,  coal  passing  into  lignite  of  the  oolitic  age,  57S. 
Savoy,  oolitic,  lias,  or  jurassique  period,  bnt  true  coal  icooidiag  la 

M.  de  Beaumont,  574. 
Piedmont,  brown  coal,  with  bones  of  mammalia,  575. 
The  Alps,  coal  of  the  oolite  age,  574. 
Tyrol,  brown  coal  of  four  varieties,  at  Haring,  575. 
Moravia,  brown  coal,  with  retinite,  578. 
Archduchy  of  Austria,  with  freshwater  shells,  577. 
Valley  of  the  Danube,  immense  beds,  577. 
Lower  Styria,  brown  coal  of  the  plastic  clay  period,  58L 
Basin  of  Gratz,  581. 
Basin  of  Voitsberg,  581 . 
Hungary,  production,  582. 

Buda,  lignite  mines,  583. 
Bohemia  Northern,  in  enormous  quantity,  587. 

Some  used  in  iron  making,  588. 
Nassau,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  used  for  iron  works,  54& 
Westphalia,  at  Buckeberg,  523. 
Zollverein,  bfown  coal,  512. 
Pomerania,  East  Prussia,  abundant,  528, 53L 
Wurtemberg,  abundant,  541. 
Thuringia,  containing  mellite,  547. 
Prussian  Saxony,  in  great  quantity,  522. 

Saxe  Coburg,  coal  or  lignite  of  the  age  of  the  quadersandstcin,  517. 
Hesse  Cassel,  tertiary  lignite  beds,  at  Meissmer,  545. 
'  Suderoe  Island,  much  resembling  true  coal,  606. 
Bessarabia,  East  Moldavia,  much   tertiary  lignite   in   Soothera 

Russia,  609.  • 

Kherson,  province,  Soutliem  Russia,  609. 
Crimea,  Southern  Russia,  wood  coal,  very  abundant,  609. 
France,  brown  coal  basins  of  France,  459. 
England,  bovey  coal,  and  Yorkshire  oolite  coal,  320. 
Scotland,  Brora  or  Sutherland,  based  on  granite,  aame  age  as  the 

Yorkshire  coal,  344. 
Ireland,  Antrim,  beds  of  wood  coal,  380. 
Ava,  tertiary  brown  coal,  with  petroleum,  651. 
¥ega,  co^\)  tv^^VivVv^^  vid  ^eicoleum,  652. 
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Lignite,  tertiary  coal  of  Australia,  673. 
Brazil,  237. 

Island  of  Muerto,  Panama,  228. 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  228. 
Patagonia,  236. 
Prof  ince  of  Veraguas,  228. 

New  Granada,  229. 
Istria,  lignite  of  the  oolite  period,  579. 
Hanover,  coal  or  lignite  of  the  Wealden  period,  595. 
Bornholm,  same  period,  605. 

Spitsbergen,  cannel  and  brown  coal,  in  red  sandstone,  615. 
Caucasus  and  Georgia,  with  naphtha,  634. 
Nepaul,  Hindostan,  brown  coal  range,  646. 
Northern  Bengal,  sub-Himalayan  range,  645. 
Cutcb,  coal  of  supposed  oolite  period,  639. 
Bholan,  brown  coal  and  lignites,  636. 
Turkeston,  Bokhara,  Bactria,  650. 
Birman  Empire,  Manipur,  651. 
Sumatra,  brown  coal,  dtc,  655. 
Chinese  Empire,  659. 
Lignites  not  worked  as  coal  in  Great  Britain : 

New  red  sandstone,  near  Cofentry,  315. 
Lias  beds,  315. 
Inferior  oolite,  315. 
Stonesfield  slate,  316. 
Kimmeridge  day,  315. 
Oxford  clay,  317. 
Pordand  oolite,  317. 
Green  sand  period,  319. 
Wealden  group,  318. 
Plastic  clay,  319. 
London  clay,  319. 
Lignites,  and  fossilized  trees  and  plants  not  mined  as  coal. 
In  calcareous  tufa,  Cuba,  247. 

Trinidad,  fossil  palm,  251. 
Silicified,  tertiary,  Antigua,  fossil  palms,  250. 

East  side  of  the  Andes,  In  Chili,  250. 
Egyptian  and  Lybian  deserts,  623. 
With  amber  and  conifene,  in  Poland,  600. 
With  amber,  east  side  the  Oural  Mountains,  657. 
In  Siberia,  657. 

Silicified  trees  on  the  escarpment  of  the  Andes,  228. 
Silicified  lignites  of  Lake  Macquarrie,  676. 
Silicified  trees  in  red  sandstone,  Pondicherry,  640. 

in        do.  England,  315. 

In  tertiary  limestone  of  the  calcaire  groesier.  Gulf  of  Suez,  625. 

Basin  of  Paris,  460. 
In  Wallachia,  568. 
Plastic  clay  of  the  Paris  basin,  460. 

In  the  super-cretaceous  series,  with  bones,  in  Piedmool,  575. 

in  Upper  Styria,  580. 
in  Lower  Styria,  basin  of  Grals,  561^ 
of  La  Cadiere,  France,  mano&«»>-** 
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LigDites,  in  the  saper-cretaceous  series,  of  Bouxwiller,  Fiiiice»  manoAelve 
of  alum  and  sulphate  of  iron,  425. 
Silicified  plants  in  turbaries,  Iceland,  615. 
Cupriferous  plants  in  the  Zechsteia  of  Russia,  Oural  Moontaios, 
613. 
in  the  base  of  the  old  red  aandatone  of  Pem- 

sylfania,  138—187. 
in  the  base  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the 

Catskill  Mountains,  New  York,  138. 
in  the  coal  measures  of  New  Brunswick,  187. 
in  Nova  Scotia,  197. 
Cupriferous  and  bituminous  schist,  with  fishes,  in  Thuringia,  547. 

See  Cupriferous. 
Silicified  fern  stems  in  new  red  sandstone.  Saxony,  543. 
Fossil  plants  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  in  Grenada,  251. 
Lignites  in  peat,  Chatham  IsUnds,  Polynesia,  685. 
Australia,  east  coast,  674. 
English  coast,  322. 
in  the  Irish  bogs,  383. 
in  the  Orkney  Islands,  347. 
Isle  of  Bornholm,  605. 
Bessarabia  and  Elastern  Moldavia,  609. 
Archangel,  614. 

White  Sea,  shore  of  Iceland,  616. 
Maryland,  United  States.  61. 
Tertiary  lignites  in  England,  319,  320. 

in  France,  460. 
Submarine  forest  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  with  amber,  near  Ro* 

chelle,  462. 
Post-tertiary  lignites  of  the  English  coast,  323. 
Silicified  wood  in  basalt,  Westphalia,  523. 
in  Kerguelen's  Island,  627. 
in  basaltic  tuff,  in  Bohemia,  591. 
in    Joachimsthal,   Bohemia,  called    ^'Sundfloth- 

holz,"  wood  of  the  deluge,  591. 
in  basaltic  conglomerate,  West  Praasia,  527. 
Silicified  and  calcareous  wood  of  Ava,  Irawadi  Valley,  India,  ter> 

tiary  age,  652. 
With  amber,  in  Siberia,  Jenissey  River,  657. 

in  the  Ural  Mountains,  613. 
Fossilized  trees  in  New  Siberia,  and  other  islands  of  the  Arctic 

Ocean,  615. 
Fossilized  trees  in  Lachow  Island,  in  the  Polar  Sea,  Rossian 

Empire,  669. 
Oolite  period,  in  Istria,  in  Illyria,  579. 

in  England,  315-6. 
Portland  Purbeck  oolites,  in  England,  317. 
Oolite  age  in  Eastern  Virginia,  54. 
Hastings  sands,  Wealden  group,  318. 
Fossilized  trees  in  sandstone,  Kurrur-kurran,  Australia,  676. 
Mount  York,  Australia,  \ 
Bass's  Straits,      do.       >  675. 
V%!a  Diemen's  Land,      j 
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Lignites,  fossilized  trees,  near  Frederioksburg,  in  Virginia,  64. 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  71. 
Louisiana,  34. 
In  bituminous  limestone,  Bas-Rhin,  463. 
In  red  marl,  raarnes  iris^e,  of  France,  old  red  sandstone  gronp. 
425.  426  and  441.  ^ 

In  Quadersandstein,  in  France,  441. 
In  tbe  Muschelkalk,  Upper  Silesia,  441. 
Between  the  rows  of  basaltic  pillars  at  Bengore  Head,  in  Ire- 
land, 380. 
Green  sand  formation.  Isle  d'Aiz,  461. 
England,  319. 

America,  Atlantic  States,  71. 
Lignites  of  the  Oxford  group,  France,  464. 

In  the  Lacustrine  formation  of  Voreppe,  Daophinj,  441. 
Lacustrine  deposit  at  CBningen,  544. 
In  the  lias  formation,  England,  315. 
In  the  plastic  clay,  Paris  basin,  460. 

Madap[ascar  I.,  coal  formation,  625. 

Madeira,  Lignite  beds,  252. 

Magnetic  Telegraph,  lines  in  the  U.  S.,  179. 

Magdalena  rifer,  bitumen,  231. 

Magdalene  Islands,  North  America,  coal,  205. 

Mabanoy,  U.  S.,  coal  basin,  108. 

Maine. — Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  155. 

Peat,  for  domestic  fuel,  156. 
Majorca  Island,  coal  formation,  559. 
Malay,  Junk  Island,  coal,  654. 
Malta,  Importations  of  English  coal,  567. 
Man  Isle  of,  prospects  for  coal,  348. 
Marmora,  Sea  of,  lignite  on  the  north  coast,  569. 
Manipur,  or  Munneepoor,  Birmah,  brown  coal,  653. 
Maracaybo,  Caracas,  solid  bitumen,  230. 
Maraycabo  Lake,  Venezuela,  asphaltum,  231. 
Margarita  Island,  mineral  pitch,  230. 
Maryland,  YII. — Portion  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  65. 

Frostburg  region,  section,  fig.  3.,  69. 

Productive  capacity,  69. 

Geological  profile,  70. 

Cost  of  transportation,  70. 

Lignite,  71. 
Ma8sachttsetts.~-Anthracite  at  Mansfield,  150. 

Import  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  and  of  foreign  coals  into 
Boston,  151. 

Average  retail  prices  of  bituminous  coal  and  intbraeite  in 
Boston,  151. 

Annual  importation  of  Virjnnia  coal,  151. 

Average  prices  of  coals  in  Boston,  152. 

Bituminous  lignites  in  new  red  sandstone,  153. 

Wrentham,  Worcester,  d&c.,  coal  beds,  152. 
Mastic,  bituminous  schists,  in  France,  462. 
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Meckloibarg  Scbwerin  ;  Grand  Ducbjr,  644* 

Mediftor  KurdksUn,  Naf>hiha  SpingB, 

Meii«i)ef ^  Iie*ftC,  inihrncJte  and  UHwry  Ugnile,  W5, 

Mdlite  or  floncy  Sionts  in  hgtiite,i»  Tburingia,  &i7\ 

MdrUlc  Itltnd,  coal  and  lignitt*,  21L 

M«ndoz«»  CluU,  iiiicified  n^cs  cuat  ^ank  of  the  Atideo^  22& 

Merj^i  Itlaiid.  Bay  of  Bengal,  coa!-fit5ld,  aiS. 

Mercliont  Mjirine  of  Great  uriiajti  and  xim  Uuiied  Stiiefl«333!; 

Mefliina,  Lignite  betid,  amber  in  teniarf  day,  witU  iftfeets,  £03.* 

Mexico,  aKphaHum,  coal  beds  near  tbe  Rio  Grande,  S^c,  ^2t. 

Mexico  Iflthoius. — Province  of  Oajnea,  cual  nnd  liguiie,!££2. 

Proifince  of  Vera  Crux,  ^% 
MeiicQ  New*— Coal  in  the  Sierra  Verde,  *i20. 

Coal  in  the  Raton  Mountatna,  220* 
Mineral  pitch  in  South  America,  230. 
Atichigan.^-Caii]  basin  of  the  Feniusula^  Ifi?. 

Peii,  im. 
Missouri  State, — Bituminous  coal,  IG9. 

Caunel  ooal,  170* 

Pri>duGtion,  171* 

Southern  or  Nebraska  Territory,  172, 

Wood  coal  or  brown  coal,  173, 

Bitumen  and  f>etroleym,  171 

Brown  coal  and  lignite  of  the  Upper  Mi^^auri  Valtej,  I7| 

Supposed  coal  on  the  St  Feior'a  River,  IT6* 

Upper  Mitisouri,  176, 
Modeb,  see  geological  models  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  region,  107« 
Modana  Duchj,  petroleum  springs,  502. 
M  ok  at  Urn,  Egypt,  To^jI  trees,  625. 
MoJdavta,  in  European  Turkey,  coal  and  lignite,  563. 
Moldjva,  imperial  coal  mines  on  the  Danube,  577. 
Moik,  on  the  Danube,  lignite,  577* 

Moravia,  Austria^  produce  of  coal,  also  brown  coal  and  retinite,  S79. 
Mons  coal  basin  of,  in  Belgium,  489. 
Moscow,  bituminous  coal  basin,  Russia,  609* 
Mo/ambique,  8*  E.  Africa,  supposed  coal  formation,  626. 
Muckud,  in  Caubul,  Persia,  bituminous  coal,  634. 
Muerta  Island,  Isihmus,  Panama,  coal, 226. 
Myggenas  Island,  lignite,  606. 
Mur,  Valley  of  the,  in  Styria,  wood  coal,  with  bones  of  animals,  581- 

Namur,  coal  region,  Belgium,  493. 

Naphtha. — Rock  oil,  Seneca  oil  of  New  York,  137. 

Isles  of,  Caspian  Sea,  Huile  Piitrole,  Fr.,  Steinol^  Germm),  634 

In  Parma,  in  Italy,  562. 

At  Baku,  springs  or  wells,  634.  ^ 

•  In  ZantCj     do,,     with  petroleum,  565, 

Oural  Mount  Eiin3,  Atexandrousk,  613*  ^ 

Koordistan  and  Western  Persia,  635, 

In  Ava,  Pegu,  &c,,652, 

Caracas  and  Island  of  Margarita,  230* 

Maracaybo,  mineral  pilch,  230, 

Peninsula  of  Taman,  Southern  Russia,  610. 
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Naphtha. — Crimea,  Rock  oil,  6lc.,  634. 
Samatra,  Parma,  562. 
Green  mineral  Naphtha  of  Barbadoea,  349. 

Do.  do.        of  Trinidad,  250. 

Island  of  Formosa,  660. 
Nassau,  brown  coal,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  546. 
Nepaul  Kingdom,  tertiary  coal  range,  645. 
Neapolitan  dominions,  coal  and  lignite,  563. 
Nerbudda,  Bengal,  jrood  coal  beds,  641. 
Neurod,  Prussian  Silesia,  coal-field,  521. 
Neuchatel,  petroleum  springs,  571. 
New  Brunswick,  North  America,  coal-fields,  186. 
Newfoundland,  North  America,  206. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  coal-field,  302. 
Newcastle  coal-field,  Australia,  677. 
New  Granada,  lignite,  petroleum,  d&c.,  22S. 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  coal?  228. 
Muerto  Island,  brown  coal  7  228. 
New  Hampriiire,  sunrey  of  the  State,  155. 

Peat  bogs,  155. 
New  Hope,  Nassau,  mine  of  lignite  for  iron  making,  546. 
New  Orleans,  internal  com.iperce,  35. 
New  Zealand,  coal  beds,  6^. 

Port  Nicholson,  coal,  682. 
Port  Nelson,  683. 

New  Ulster,  or  Northern  Island,  coal  localities,  683. 
New  Plymouth,  Northern  Island,  wood  coal,  683. 
New  Munster,  or  Middle  Island,  wood  coal,  684. 
Chatham  Island,  wood  coal,  685. 
New  Siberia  Island,  Arctic  Ocean,  fossilized  trees,  669. 
New  South  Wales — See  Australia. 

Coal  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  679. 
New  Mexico,  221. 

Value  of  foreign  moneys  in  United  States  currency,  136. 
New  York  State,  petroleum,  called  Seneca  or  Genessee  oil,  137. 

Coal  and  anthracite  traces  in  the  transition  rocks,  137. 
Gas  springs  for  illumination,  137. 
Cupriferous  lignites,  138. 
Peat  or  turf,  138. 
New  York  port,  table  of  foreign  commerce,  128. 

*'         Value  of  exports  and  imports,  1528. 
"         General  commerce,  128. 
"         Registered  tonnage,  129. 
"         Registered  and  enrolled  tonnage,  129. 
"         Foreign  and  coastwise  arrif  als,  129. 
**         Enrolled  and  registered  tonnage,  130. 
"         Clearances  and  entrances  of  vessels,  131. 
*'         Consumption  of  fuel  in  the  city,  13S.J 
"         Annual  prices  of  anthracite,  138.1 
"         Prices  of  foreign  bituminous  coals,  139. 
"         American  coal  passing  through  the  canals,  140. 
"         Amount  of  general  tonnage  on  the  State  canals,  140. 
Norway,  anthracite  at  Kongsberg,  601. 
English  coal  imported,  601. 
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Nioobar  Islands,  coal  foand  in  1846,  655. 
Nova  Scotia,  coal-fields  generally,  188. 

Sydney  mines,  198.      |  ^.^  nw**^« 

BridJportniine8,200.}^*P^"'^^'     . 

Cumberland  and  Pictou  mines,  192. 

Albion  mines,  193. 
Nora  Zembla,  horizontal  coal  seams,  615. 

Gherie  Island,  615* 
Nubia,  reputed  coal,  623. 

Oberdofl^  near  Voitsburg,  Styria,  brown  coal  mine,  583. 
Oder,  basin  of  the,  two  coal-fields,  Austrian  Sileaia,  578. 
Oeningen,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  tertiary  lacottrine  lignite  with 

remains,  544. 
Oolite  coal  of  Yorkshire,  315. 
Oolitic  coal  of  Cutch,  639. 

Lombardy,  573. 
Istria,  579. 
Oolite  vegetable  fossils  of  Eastern  Virginia,  54. 
Ohio  YI.,  portion  of  the  great  Alleghany  coal-fieldy  58. 
Production  and  value  of  Ohio  coal,  59. 
Commerce  of  the  lakes,  60. 
Coal  trade  from  Cleveland,  60. 
Lake  trade  from  various  states,  62. 
Oil  mmeral,  prepared  from  bituminous  schist  in  Franee^  for  gas  lighting,  463. 

Seneca  or  Qenessee  oil,  137. 
Oldenburg,  Grand  Duchy  of,  peat  the  universal  fiiel,  596. 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  peat,  347. 
Orovicza,  Poland,  coal  basin,  600. 
Oregon,  North  America,  coal-fields,  217. 
Ottoman  Empire,  European  Turkey,  Wallachia,  coal  or  lignitep 

amber,  fossil  wax,  568. 
Oural  or  Ural  mountains,  coal  formation,  west  side,  612. 

Naphtha,  lignites  with  amber,  etst  aide,  657. 
Perm,  west  mde,  612. 

Palamow,  coal  district  of  Northern  India,  643. 
Papal  States,  coal  formation,  564. 

Pandua  Hills,  Northern  Bengal,  older  coal  formation,  644. 
Panama  Isthmus,  coal,  tertiary t  228. 
Parma,  in  Italy,  naphtha  spring  at  Amiano,  562. 
Pasco  or  Cerro  Pasco,  Peru,  coal  of  different  kinds,  231. 
Patagonia,  lignite  range,  236. 
Peat — [not  including  brown  coal  or  lignite.] 
In  Bavaria,  numerous  tourbieres,  59&. 

Hanover,  in  peat  moors,  595. 

Oldenburg,  595. 

Denmark,  with  sheererite,  605. 

Bornholm,  with  large  lignites,  606. 

France,  table  of  production,  465. 

Holland,  for  gas  lighting,  598. 

England,  322. 

Otkt\e^  ^Tvd  ^\i^>\«xv4  \«l%Tid«^  239. 
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Peat-^[DOt  including  brown  coal  or  lignite.] 
Scotland,  347. 

Ireland,  area  of  the  bogs,  381. 
Prepared  peat  or  tarf,  in  Irdand,  384. 
The  Falkland  Islands,  239. 
New  York  Sute,  138. 
Michigan,  160. 
Rhode  Island  State,  14& 
New  Hampshire,  165. 
Maine,  156. 
Newfoundland,  206. 
Belgium,  502. 

Prepared  fuel  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  508. 
Holland,  598. 

Sold  at  Berlin,  <«Tourbe  de  linom/'  521. 
Lower  Pomerania,  581. 
Courland  and  Livonia,  528. 
Hessian  States,  in  large  quantities,  545.  ^ 

Bohemia,  for  iron  making,  furnaces  and  forges,  590. 
Iliyria,  abundant,  579. 
Hamburg,  valley  of  the  Elbe,  596. 

Archangel,  with  bones  of  mammoths  and  rhinoceroses,  614. 
Borders  of  the  White  Sea,  the  same,  614. 
Peat  beds  or  turbaries,  appended  to  the  monastic  endowments  of 

Great  BnUiin,  322. 
Air  dried  peat,  in  South-Westera  Bohemia,  iron  works,  591. 
Carbonized    peat,    in    North-£lastem    Bohemia,   furnaces   and 

forges,  591. 
Compressed  peat,  in  Scotland,  for  iron  and  steel,  346. 
Ireland,  387. 

Cost  of  peat  in  Bohemia,  Ranrico  iron  works,  592. 
Carbonized,  at  Schlackenwertb,  iron  works,  590. 

in  high  and  cubilot  furnaces,  592. 
Kiln  dried  at  the  iron  works  of  Kosnigsbitmn,  540. 

in  Wurtemberg,  540. 
For  gas  lighting  in  France,  467. 
For  railway  locomotives  in  Austrian  Italy,  574. 
Chatham  Islands,  Polynesia,  685. 

Manufacture  of  iron  with  peat,  at  Les  Landes,  in  France,  469. 
In  Bohemia,  591. 

Bavaria,  at  Wieherhammer,  699. 
Wurteaftberg,  at  Konigsbronn,  540. 
Pech  coal,  pech  kole  of  Hesse  Cassel,  545. 

Pech  kohl  of  Suderoe  Island,  606. 
Pegu  province,  Rangoon,  naphtha  wells,  wood  coal,  652. 
Penn's  purchase  of  Sue  bituminous  coal  land  in  1768,  16,  78. 

Anthracite  area,  1784. 
Pekin,  environs,  coal  in  great  abundance,  anthracite,  668. 
Pendaraclia,  coal-field,  Turkey  in  Asia,  631. 
Penco,  Valparaiso,  wood  coal,  234. 
Pennsylvania,  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  coal-field,  72. 
Geological  notices,  73. 
Workable  beds,  73. 
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PennsylTania,  biBtorical  and  statistical  notices  of  PeDii8j]|faiiia  coal,  75. 
Extent  of  indif  idual  coal  seams,  77. 
Local  statistics,  78. 

Transf  erse  sections  of  Blossbarg  and  Ralston  eoal  basins,  79. 
Production  and  consumption  of  biumunoos  eoal  at  Pitts- 
burg, 79. 
Frostburg  bituminous  coal  region,  81,  fig.  6. 
Pennsylvania  coal  descending  east,  ^ 

nortb,84. 
Rates  of  toll  in  Pennsyhania,  86. 
Systems  of  weights  and  measures  employed  in  the  coal  trade ; 

irregularities  and  defects,  6. 
Coals  employed  in  the  glnaa  manufactures,  83. 
•  Importation  of  foreign  bituminous  coal  into  Philaddphia,  8S. 
Anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  85. 
.  Introductory  remarks,  85. 
History  and  development  of  anthracite,  8ft. 
Canal  and  railroad  system  of  Pennsylvania,  90. 
.  Comparative  advantage  of  anthracite,  91. 

'  Area  of  anthracite  formations,  93. 

I.  The  Schuylkill  or  southern  coal  region,  94. 
Section  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  region,  95,  fig.  d. 
Section  of  Nesquehoning  or  Room  Ron,  95,  fig.  7. 
Section  of  Tamaqua,  96,  fig.  8L 
Capital  employed,  98. 
Annual  production,  100. 

f  Price  of  labour,  101. 

Prices  of  coal  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York,  102. 

Swatara  and  Pinegrove  division,  10^ 

Section  of  the  Swatara  coal-field,  103. 

Section  at  Black  Spring  Gap,  104. 

Change  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  coal  in  Dauphin 

county,  105. 
Geological  models,  107. 

II.  Middle  anthracite  district 
\i                                               The  Shamokin  coal  basin,  107. 

Mabanoy  coal  basin,  108. 
Eastern  group  of  basins,  108. 
.'.  Transverse  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  basins,  109. 

^  tI  in*  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  anthracite  region,  1 1 1. 

->  *  Amount  of  anthracite  produced,  112. 

IV.  Broad-top  Mountain,  detached,  semi-bitaminoos  coal- 

field,  113. 
Table  of  production  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  114. 
Philadelphia  and  Pottsville  railroad,  115. 
Schuylkill  navigation,  116. 

Comparative  value  of  coal  and  all  other  minerals,  1 19. 
Rapid  augmentation  of  production,  119. 
Statistical  pyramid  of  American  anthracite,  121. 
Lehigh  coal  statistics,  122. 
The  stream  of  the  Lehigh  coal  trade,  124. 
Dia^ams  of  the  annual  prices  of  Lehigh  and  ScbqjikiD 
coA,YW* 
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Peonsylf  ania^  domestic  commerce  of  Philadelphia^  127, 
ForeigD  commerce,  128. 
Gomparatif  e  commercial  tables,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 

Boston,  129. 
Table  of  foreign  and  coastwise  arrivals,  129. 
of  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  130. 
of  clearances  and  entrances  in  general  commerce,  131. 
Employment  of  anthracite  in  iron  making,  131. 
Capital  required,  135. 

Iron  receifed  in  Philadelphia  from  the  interior,  135. 
Gas,  as  an  auxiliary  in  smelting  iron,  136. 
Perak  country,  Malayan  Peninsula,  coal,  654. 

Perm,  in  East  Russia,  coal  of  more  recent  age  than  the  ovboaifiMroas 
group,  612. 
Zechstein  period,  with  kupfer  schiefer,  613. 
Pernitz,  near  Vienna,  lignite  worked  as  coal,  577. 
Persia. 

Northern  Persia,  bitumen,  637. 

Eastern  Persia,  borders  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  naptttba,  biHi- 

men,  petroleum,  636. 
Western  Persia,  petroleum,  bitumen,  naphtha,  635. 
Western  KoordisUn,  or  Susiana,  bitumen,  petroleum,  naphdia,  685. 
Farsistan,  naphtha  springs,  635. 

Eastern,  Caubul,  coal  beds,  in  Candahar  and  Seislan,  696. 
Northern,  coal  formations  in  Kborassan,  636. 

Anthracite  in  Khorassan,  neat  Karoo,  637. 
Cohut  district  of  Cabool,  coal,  naphtha  and  petroleum,  636. 
Peru,  coal  of  Cerro  Pasca,  231. 

Fossil  charcoal  of  Raucas,  231. 
Asphaltum  of  Coxiumbo,  232. 
Petroleum  wells  and  springs  in  Italy,  Duchy  of  Modena  and  Monaco,  BOX. 

Persia ;  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  635. 
Messina,  562. 
Naples,  563. 
Galicia,582. 

Puy  de  Dome,  France,  463. 
Arabia,  634. 
Assam,  India,  646. 
Ava,  Irawadi  ri? er,  652. 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  627. 
Canada,  185. 
Virginia,  55. 
France,  462. 
Sicily,  563. 

Trinidad  and  Barbadoes,  240,250. 
Assam,  646. 
Cuba,  near  Havana,  246. 
Caracas,  Punta  d'Araya,  230. 
Trinidad,  Cape  de-larBrea,  251. 
Barbadoes,  249. 

Used  for  lighting  the  city  of  Parmi,  562. 
Zante,  with  naphtha,  565. 
A?a,  and  Pegu,  WSL 
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PetroleuiD  welli  and  iprings  in  New  York,  137, 

Keiiiucky,  168, 

Neuctiute)  in  Swiuerknd,  570. 
Petri&ed  foresi  of  the  Anilefli  teriiir;  «ge»  228. 
of  Sionea6eid;  916, 
or  ['urtUnd,  oolite  tg«,  317* 
of  the  Cleveland  Hilli  in  YorksbirCf  oolite,  315. 
of  new  re  J  sandstone,  ne&f  Coreair jt  316* 
Recent  in  Icelind,  615. 
of  Ava,  and  the  lraw«di  nihy\  6S3. 
FhiUpi^inc  Islands,  cod  In  moert  of  ibemp  6K, 
Pi«ditftOCit,lertiif]r  coal,  wrtb  foiBiJ  bonei^  575. 
PUu  ta,  coal  in  ihe  sootb^wcst,  'iSO. 
Plttmbago,  L  Trinidad,  with  a  coal  bed,  2^1. 

fit  Budweis,  m  Bohemia,  1000  tons  raised  and  exported  inttu 
ally,  584. 
PlumbaginouA  anihracite,  146,  ISL 
Picu>u  minea,  Nova  Scolia,  11)3. 
Piicb  lake  of  Texas,  223.  _ 

Tfinjdad,  2&L 
Pitch  Of  tar  springs  in  South  Americi,  230. 
Piltjiburg,  United  Sutes,  origin  of,  19. 

Frodyclion  and  consumption  of  bituminoaa  coaJ  ibere^  79. 
Philadelphia^  table  of  foreign  bituminous  coa]  imported  into  Fhilsidelplna.S^. 

Aoibracite  a.nnuaily  aold  for  home  consnmpuon^  IIB.      . 
Prices  of  aolhracite  in  Philadelphia,  125.  I 

Domeatie  commerce  of        do,  127,  | 

Foreign  commerce  of  do,  128, 

General  commerce  of  do^  128. 

Tonnage  owned,  registered  and  enrol  led /PhiladA.,  1^. 
-  Enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  130. 

Foreign  and  Coastwise  arrivals,  129.     — 
Clearances  and  entrances  in  general  commerce,  131. 
Shipments  of  anthracite  from  Briatol  to  Pbilada.^  IS^ 
Po,  valley  of;  Parma,  lignite  depoaits,  562. 
Poland,  coal  strata  in  Cracow,  000, 

Amber^  abondanily,  with  lignite,  600. 
Polynesia^  Chatham  Islands,  lign  ite,  686. 
Pomerania,  R  Pruf^ia,  lignite  and  amber,  528. 

Peat,  528. 
Pondicherry,  S.  E.  India,  ailicified  wood,  640> 
Porto  Cabello,  Caracas,  coal  or  aspbalte,  230, 
Porto  Rico,  248. 

Portugal,  tmOf  on  coal  and  comtujatibles,  560. 
Province  of  Beira,  coal  mine,  561, 
Anthracite  near  Oporto,  561. 

Asphalt,  lignite,  at  various  piaces^  56L  » 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  coal,  205. 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  brown  coal,  211, 
Prices  of  anthracite  in  America,  102. 

in  Philadelphia,  125. 
Pro5t5  of  the  coal  miner  iu  England,  274. 
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Pni88ia»  508. 

System  of  weights,  measares,  and  carrency,  508-0. 
Coal  statistics.    Table  of  coal  production  in  the  pro? inces,  517. 
General  production  in  1840,  518. 
Demils  of  production  in  1840,  518. 

Details  of  production  in  the  coal  districts,  from  1810  to  1845, 519. 
Table  of  prices  of  coal,  519. 

Number  of  mines  and  miners  in  the  Prussian  collieries,  520. 
I.  Province  of  Brandenberg,  Berlin,  520. 
II.        "  Prussian  Silesia,  coal-fields,  521. 

III.  <<  Prussian  Saxony,        ''        522. 

IV.  "  Westphalia,  «        523. 

**        bitumen  and  silicified  wood,  523. 
v.        **  Lower  Rhine,  Western  Prussia,  524. 

Saarbriick,  coal,  prices,  depths  of  mines,  d&c.  525. 
**  production  in  the  Rhenish  prof  inces,  526. 

**  exportation,  526. 

Brown  coal  of  the  Rhine,  526. 
Movement  of  coal  on  the  Rhine,  527. 
Environs  of  Bonn,  d&c.  Tertiary,  brown  coal,  527. 
East  Prussia,  Pomerania,  amber  and  lignite,  528. 

details  of  the  amber  trade,  and  natural  history,  529. 
Prussia  Proper,  northern  and  eastern  provinces,  531. 

Annual  importation  of  English  coal,  531. 
General  importation  of  coal  into  Prussia,  531. 

Dantzick,  Memel,  532. 
Railroads  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  in  1846,  532. 
Manufacture  of  iron  in  *'  533. 

Iron  wire  cables  and  hempen  cables,  in  the  mines,  533. 

Results  of  experiments  thereon,  534. 
Iron  wire  ropes,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hartz,  535. 
in  the  English  collieries,  536. 
in  France,  537. 
in  America,  538. 
Przilep,  Bohemia,  coal  basin,  587. 
Pulo-Cheomin,  Borneo,  coal  and  lignite,  G55. 
Punjab,  on  the  Indus,  coal  beds  and  anthracite,  640. 
Punta  d'Araya,  Caraccas,  Petroleum,  230. 
Pyramid  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  121. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  West  coast  of  N.  America,  coal,  215. 

Radnitz,  W.  Bohemia,  coal-field,  remarkable  mine,  prices  of  coal  at  the 

mine,  cost  of  wages,  585. 
Railroads  in  the  United  States  of  America,  115,  179. 

in  Great  Britain,  328. 

in  the  Germanic  Union,  513. 

in  Belgium,  502. 

in  France,  476. 

in  Bavaria,  540. 

in  Austrian  empire,  593. 

in  Russia,  609. 
Rainanghong,  Pegu,  Naphtha,  Petroleum  and  Tertiary  co«]«  65SL 
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Rackonitz,  coal  basin  in  W.  Bohemia,  585. 
Ram^hur  district,  Pres.  Bengal,  coal  region,  643.. 
Ramjung  colliery,  Bengal,  c^  region,  649. 
Ramree  island,  Birman  coast,  brown  coal,  654. 
Rangoon,  Pegu,  Naphtha  wells,  wood  eotl,  652. 
Raochen,  Northern  Prussia,  lignite  and  amber,  531. 
Raucas,  in  Peru,  fossil  charcoal,  231. 
Rents  and  Royalties  of  coal  mines,  5t7l. 

See  "  Leases"  ««         in  France,  401. 

Retinite  or  Retinasphalt  in  brown  coal,  in  Bofey,  Engl.  321. 

"  in  Moravia,  578. 

in  lignite,  in  Greenland,  210. 
Rhode  laland  State,  anthracite  localities,  141. 

Portsmouth  mines  and  coal  measaresi  1^. 
Geological  details  and  section,  144. 
Graphite  or  plumbago,  146. 
Peat  of  Block  Island,  148. 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  coal  importations,  236. 
Rocky  Mountains,  coal,  p.  23,  24. 

Rocher«blea,  brown  coal  and  "  machine  d'epuisement,"  445. 
Roumelia,  Rumelias  or  Romania,  coal  and  lignite  in  Thrace,  shorea  of  the 

Black  Sea,  568. 
coal  formations  on  the  shores  of  the  Bospborus,  569. 
lignite        *'  **     *of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  568. 

Royalties  or  Rents  in  South  Wales,  coal  basin,  361.     (See  Leases.) 
in  England,  coal-fields,  271.  " 

in  Scotland,        "        346.  ** 

in  Bohemia,        *•         587.  •« 

in  France,  "         401.  " 

in  Belgium,  "        501.  ** 

Rupert's  Land — Hudson's  Bay  Co.  208. 
Russia,  weights,  measures,  and  currency,  607. 

Coal  statistics,  importations  from  England,  608. 

Industrial  establishments,  608. 

Southern,  lignite  beds  in  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  Kherson,  609. 

Brown  coal  in  Kherson,  609. 
Northern  coal-fields,  612. 
Central,  coal-fields,  612. 

Crimea,  tertiary  wood  coal,  Caucasus,  609. 
Ekaterinoslaf  in  the  Ukrain  ;  bitum.  coal  of  Donelz,  610. 

Mouth  of  the  Dwina,  614. 
Eastern,  coal-fields,  612. 

Cupriferous  lignite,  613. 
Islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  614. 
Russian  America,  coal  beds,  216. 

Saar  or  Sarre,  coal-field,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  524. 
Saarbrucken,  Rhenish  Prussia,  prices  of  coals,  525. 
Saarbrucke,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  coal  basin,  525. 
St.  Lucie,  W.  Indies,  volcanic,  252. 
Saint  Bernard,  anthracite  beds,  574. 
Santa  Clara,  Island,  coal  or  lignite,  229. 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  coal,  239. 
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SaiDte  Catherine,  Isle  of,  Brazil,  Br.  coal,  237. 
Saint  John's,  now  Prince  Edward's  Island,  coal,  British  Americi,  306. 
Salt  works  in  the  Newcastle  coal  mines,  304. 
Samoa*  tertiary  vegetable  deposits,  567. 
Saogoor  or  Saagur,  on  the  Nerbudda,  coal,  64d. 

Savoy,  oolite  or  lias  coal  mine  of  Entreveines,  or  Anneey,  bat  M.  de  Beau- 
mont regards  it  as  true  coal,  574. 

Lignite  basins  of  Chamb^ry,  575. 

Mount  St.  Bernard,  anthracite,  574. 
Saxony,  kingdom  of,  542. 

Anthracite  in  porphyritic  strata,  542. 

Coal  measures  near  the  Hartz  mountains,  542. 

Silicified  fern  stems,  in  new  red  sandstone,  543. 

Iron  manufacture,  543. 
Saxony,  Prussian,  province,  517. 

Coal  and  brown  coal,  522. 

Amber,  peat,  iron  works,  522. 
Saxe,  Weimar,  Grand  Duchy,  coal  in  the  Thiiringerwald,  547. 
Saxe,  Coburg,  Gotha,  coal  mines,  lignite  formations  at  Coburg,  Ac.,  547. 
Scania,  supposed  oolite  coal  at  Helsingburg,  and  at  Hoer,  and  Hoganes, 

Sweden,  603. 
Sclavonia  or  Slavonia,  Austrian  province,  coal,  probably  lignite,  593. 
Scotland,  coal  area,  history  and  discovery  of  coal,  335. 

Scotch  coal  in  the  port  of  London,  262. 

Great  southern  coal  region,  337. 

Details  No.  XXVIII.  to  XXXVI.  of  the  nine  Scotch  coal 
basins,  340. 

Oolitic  coal-field  of  Brora,  344. 

Isle  of  Arran,  bituminous  and  anthracite,  346. 

The  Hebrides,  coal  traces,  346. 

Isle  of  Skye,  pitch  coal  in  trapp  tuff,  346. 

Isle  of  Canna,  bituminous  wood  in  basaltic  tuff,  346. 

Scotch  coal  trade,  336. 

Royalties  of  coal  mines  in  Scotland,  leases  of  coal  minea^  346. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  peat,  346. 

Exports  of  coal,  336. 

Compressed  peat,  its  uses,  346. 

Outer  Hebrides,  peat,  347. 

Submarine  forests  round  the  coast,  347. 

Iron  manufacture,  347. 
Scheineck,  in  Lower  Styria,  tertiary  coal,  with  mammalia,  581. 
Seefeld,  in  kingdom  of  Saxony,  coal-field,  542. 
Selligue  gas,  from  the  mineral  oil  obtained  from  bitominocis  fehist  in 

France,  463. 
Servia,  European  Turkish  Principality,  coal,  568. 
Sevalik  or  Sew&lek  Hills,  Sub-Himalayan  range,  brown  coal,  645. 
Seyasel,  France,  Asphaltic  limestone,  464. 
Siberia,  lignite  and  amber,  657. 

New  Siberia,  fossil  trees  and  bones,  669. 
Siberian  Icy  sea,  wood  hillocks,  lignite,  670. 
Sicily,  lignite  bed  near  Messina,  562. 

Amber  in  tertiary  clay,  abundant  and  valuable,  563. 
Calabria,  coal-field,  563. 
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Silesia,  Austrian,  two  coal-fields,  prodaelion,  578. 
Silesia,  Prussian,  annual  coal  prodnctioo,  521. 
Slate^^oal,  of  Coalbrookdale,  291. 
South  America,  226. 

Carboniferous  formations,  227. 

Peru,  Cerro  Pasco,  at  14,278  feet,  coal  of  ▼irioos  kinds,  fianl 
charcoal,  231. 

Republic  of  Escuador,  230. 
of  Venezuela,  230. 
of  Peru,  231. 
of  Chili,  233. 

Wood  coal  at  Talcahuano,  Arauca,  Chiloe,  dtc,  234. 

New  Granada,  228. 

Santa  Clara,  229. 

Muerto  Island,  Panama,  228. 

Magdalena,  bitumen,  231. 

Choco  Province,  brown  coal  and  lignite,  229. 

Santa  F^  de  Bogou,  229. 
.    Patagonia,  236. 
t  La  Plata,  236. 

Brazil,  reported  coal  or  lignite,  237.    Coal  imported,  S^SS. 
vft  British  Guiana,  239. 

Falkland  Islands,  peat  in  great  abundance,  239. 
South  Australia,  679. 
Schuylkill  navigation,  details,  116. 
Sehwabwiller,  Bas-Rhin,  bitumen,  463. 
Shamokin  coal  basin,  U.  S.,  107. 
Scheererite,  in  brown  coal  in  Switzerland,  570. 

Do.  Denmark,  6a5. 

Schonfeld,  anthracite  in  porphyry,  Saxony,  542. 
Semi-bituminous  coal  of  America,  113. 

of  South  Wales,  362. 
Seneca  or  Genesseeoil,  U.  S.,  137 
Seistan,  in  Cabul,  coal  formation,  636. 
Shirvan,  Caucasus,  brown  coal,  634. 
Shoa,  in  Africa,  bituminous  coal,  620. 

Sigillaria,  their  position  in  coal  measures,  in  Nova  Scotia,  191. 
Shukurdura,  Persia,  bituminous  coal,  636. 
Spain,  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  currency,  549. 

Recent  advance  in  coal  and  other  miningr  enterprises,  550. 

Province  of  Asturias,  great  coal-field,  551. 

Exportation  from  the  port  of  Gijon,  552. 

Anthracite  in  Asturias,  556. 

Catalonia,  coal  basin  of  Ripoll,  556. 

Pyrenees,  tertiary  lignite, 556. 

Aragon,  coal  at  three  places,  557. 

Biscay,  Basque  provinces,  coal  beds,  iron  works,  557. 

Kingdom  of  Navarre,  iron  works,  557. 

Export  and  import  of  coal,  558, 

New  Castile,  Old  Castile,  Andalusia,  Estramadura,  and  various 
other  provinces,  producing  or  importing  coals,  55S. 

Grenada,  lacustrine  lignite  basin  of  Baza,  558. 

Basin  of  Alhama,  brown  coal,  558. 
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Spain ;  Balearic  Islands,  coal  beds,  559. 

Spontaneoas  combustion  of  bitaminous  coal, see  Nofa  Scotia,  IM. 

Spitsbergen,  west  coast,  brown  coal,  615. 

Cannel  coal  and  lignite,  in  red  sandstone,  615. 
Statistical  Pyramid  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  121. 
Steam  purposes,  adaptation  of  coal  of  different  species,  365. 
Steam  power  employed  in  mining  enterprise,  647. 
Steam  engine  for  draining  the  lignite  mines  of  Rocher-Bleu,  445. 

First  in  Prussia,  532. 

First  in  Belgium,  503. 
Steam  vessels  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France,  333. 
Steam  ships  of  the  Oriental  Nav.  Company,  333,  and  649. 

Table  of  steam  power  in  France,  477. 
Steam  navigation  coal  in  India,  647. 

Do.  Burdwan  coal,  649. 
Steam  engines  in  Bengal,  648. 
Steam  boats  in  Belgium,  503. 
Styria  Lower,  Basin  of  Gratz,  681. 

Brown  coal  beds,  580. 

True  coal  and  wood,  products,  581. 

Wood  used  for  making  iron,  5S1. 
Styria  Upper,  in   Hungary,  brown  coal,  employment  of  wood  in  iron- 
making,  579. 
Stream  of  the  Lehigh,  anthracite,  124. 
Subterranean  temperature,  49. 

Subterranean  and  submarine  forests,  E.  coast  of  England,  320. 
Suez,  Gulf  of,  fossil  trees  in  tertiary  limestone,  625. 
Sulphur  in  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  92. 
Siindfluth-holz,  *<  wood  of  the  deluge,"  Bohemia,  591. 
Surinam,  Assam,  coal  formation,  646. 
Suderoe  Island,  Feroe,  lignite  beds,  606, 
Sumatra,  brown  coal,  and  probably  older  coal,  655. 
Surturbrand  of  Iceland,  615. 
Sweden  anthracite  of  Dannemora,  602. 

Helsingborg,  in  Scania,  coal-field,  oolite  period,  603. 

Importation  of  English  coal,  603. 

Iron  manufacture,  604, 
Switzerland,  at  Zurich,  brown  coal,  with  bones  of  mammifers,  570. 

At  Luzerne,        "        coal-field  of  Alpnach,  575. 

Tertiary  coal  at  St.  Gallen,  contains  lignite,  576, 

Lignite  in  various  Cantons,  570. 
Sydney  coal  mines.  Nova  Scotia,  198. 
Sylhet  coal,  N.  Bengal,  brown  coal  and  true  coal,  644. 
Syria,  asphaltum  and  compact  bitumen,  632. 
Coal  mines  of  Mount  Lebanon,  632. 

Talcahuano,  Chili,  brown  coal  used  for  steamers,  233. 

Taman,  peninsula  of,  petroleum,  naphtha,  6lc, 

Tartary,  Turkestan  or  Independent   Tartary,    Bokhara,  coal  at  various 

points,  650. 
Tartary,  Koondooz,  coal,  637. 
Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  coal,  680. 
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Tax  on  coal  in  Prussia,  called  dmUf  512. 

Tenasaerim,  provinee  of  Farther  India,  coal-fields,  cannel  coal,  653. 

Temperature  of  the  coal  mines,  Richmond,  Vir^nia,  49. 

Tirebenthine,  peat  in  Denmark,  Holland,  dec.,  605. 

Tennessee,  United  Sutes,  part  of  the  great  coal-field,  38. 

Section  fig.  1,  38.     Production,  40. 
Texas,  asphaltum  or  pilch  lake,  223. 

Coal  and  anthracite,  223. 

Probable  continuation  of  the  great  northern  zone  of  brown  coal,  225. 
Thibet,  wood  coal,  or  lignite,  637. 

Thrace,  Rumelia,  lignite  formation  near  the  Black  Sea,  568. 
Coal  in  Rumelia,  568. 
Sea  of  Marmora,  bed  of  lignite,  569. 
Thsee-Lieon-Teing,  China,  natural  gas  lighting,  659, 

Thuringia,  Thiiringerwald,  in  Saxe-Weimar,  bitumen,  lignite,  brown  coal, 
roellite,  547. 

Bituminous  cupriferous  schist,  with  fishes,  anthracite,  amber,  547. 
Tobolsk,  gold  region,  657. 
Tolls  on  State  works  in  America,  180. 
Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  180. 
Toula,  Central  Russia,  good  coal,  612. 

Transylvania,  Hungary,  tertiary  lignite  formations  and  bitumen,  578. 
Travancore,  in  Southern  India,  coal  traces,  640. 
Trinidad,  pitch  lake,  petroleum,  250. 

Lignite  of  the  palm,  coal,  251. 
Truxillo,  Peru,  coal  or  lignite,  232. 
Tu&,  with  vegetable  impressions,  in  Cuba,  247. 
Turkestan,  or  Independent  Tartary,  coal  in  many  places,  650. 
rp    ,       .    p,  (  Albania,  asphaltum,  568. 

lUfKey  in  r-urope,    ^  j^  ^^^  Ottoman  Empire,  coal,  lignite,  &c.,  568.    • 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Anatolia,  coal,  lignite,  dec,  631. 
Tuscaloosa,  United  States,  coal-field,  36. 
Tuscany,  fossil  coal,  563. 
Tyrol,  tertiary  coal  basins,  575. 

United  Stales  of  America,  weights  and  measures,  3. 

Currency,  4. 

Systems  of  weights  and  measures,  5. 

American  tariff  on  foreign  coals,  11. 

British  export  duties,  II. 

Gross  importations  of  foreign  coals,  12. 

Balance  of  imports  and  exports,  average  prices,  1 3. 

Condensed  view  of  importation,  14. 

Tariff  duties,  15. 

Preliminary  sketch  of  the  American  coal-fields,  16. 

Geological  investigators  in  America,  chronologi- 
cally and  geographically  arranged,  26. 

The  Alleghany,  Appalachian  or  Endless  Moun- 
tain coal-field,  3'J. 

Louisiana,  34. 
I.  Alabama  division,  36. 
II.  Georgia  division,  37. 
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United  States  of  America,  III.  Tennessee  difision,  38.    Section  fig.  1. 

North  Gardina,  40. 
Eastern  Virginia,  44. 
IV.  Western  Virginia,  41. 
V.  Kentucky  division,  56. 
VI.  Ohio  division,  58. 
VII.  Maryland  division,  65. 
VIII.  Pennsylvania  division,  73. 
Delaware,  136. 
New  York,  137. 
Rhode  Island,  141. 
Massachussetts,  150. 
Connecticut,  154. 
New  Hampshire,  155. 
Msine,  155. 
Michigan,  157. 
Central  bituminous  coal-field,  161. 
I.  Indiana  portion  of  this,  details,  161. 
II.  Illinois  portion  of  this        **         165. 

III.  Kentucky  portion  **        167. 

IV.  Iowa  division,  *'        168. 

Wisconsin,  "         169. 

Missouri  State,  *<        169. 

Arkansas,  "         171. 

Southern  Missouri,  or  Nebraska  territory,  172. 
Wood  coal,  or  brown  coal, 
petroleum,  173. 
Missouri  tertiary  coal  region,  174. 
Upper  Missouri,  176. 

Iron  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  177. 
Casualties  of  miners,  178. 
Railroads,  canals,  &c.,  magnetic  telegraph,  179. 
Tonnage,  tolls,  and  commerce,  180. 
Ural  or  Oural  Mountains,  Russia,  coal,  lignite,  657. 
Siberia,  coal  amber,  657. 
Ulster  coal-fields,  Ireland,  375. 
Ukrain,  I>onetz,  coal-fields,  610. 

Valparaiso,  brown  coal  on  the  coast,  233. 

Valdivia,  Chili,  coal,  234. 

Valeneiennes  coal  region,  France,  420. 

Vancouver's  Island,  British  America,  coal,  215. 

Van  Diemen'aLand,  or  Tasmania,  coal  basins  and  lignite  or  fossil  wood,  680. 

Veglia,  Island  of  Istria,  oolite  coal  beds,  579. 

Venemda,  coal,  naphtha,  petroleum,  &c.,  230. 

Veom^  Gulf  of,  brown  coal,  or  oolite  coal  in-Lombardy,  573. 

Veragna,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  coal  beds,  228. 

Vmoimi,  basin  of,  in  Lower  Austria,  tertiary  coal  basin,  577. 

Virginia,  Richmond,  coal-field,  20. 

IV.  Western  division,  41. 

Cannel  coal,  42. 

Iron  manufactory,  43. 

Eastern  Virginia,  Richmond,  coal-field|  44. 
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Virgmia,  scctioD  of  the  Richfncind  basin,  No,  2,  47, 

Subtcfnncon  temperature,  49- 

Fire  ilunp,  49, 

Price  of  co»l  at  the*  mines,  50. 

Quality,  ii54]xi>iiv,  5U 

Qoftr  ilill  mmpa,  5L 

AjmUfii  ship  me  Ota  of  Richmond  coal^  52. 

Iron  matiuiactory  of  Eat^tern  Virgitiia,  52, 

Lignites  in  sandstone  of  the  oolite  age,  54* 

Petrol «*iim  at  Kanawha,  55. 
Viticoas  copper  m  ihe  lignUe^  of  New  Brunawick  and  Nova  Seotla^  18& 

Abo  in  Pcntt&yltania,  138. 

Also  in  New  York,  187. 

Alio  in  Eussia^  610.  ^ 

Voittfberg,  Lower  Styria,  brown  coal  basin,  58  L 

Wabaib  river,  coal  discoyered  in  1763,  22. 

Wajei,  North,  Iste  of  Anglesea,  xxxvii.     Coal  belt,  348. 

Insulated  patches,  xxi^viij.     Coal  measures,  34§. 
the  Flintshire  coal-field,  xnxix. — 349, 
Wales,  South,  area  of  the  coal  basin,  equality  of  coaJ,  xl. — 350, 

Paseage  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  or  binding  coaJ,  and 

intermediate  varieties,  35*2. 
Productive  en  pa  city,  and  extent  of  the  tnineral  strata  at  ce^ 

tain  points,  ;353. 
Interior  structure  of  the  bas^in,  352. 
Geological  mapa  of  llie  South  Wales  basin,  352. 
Mr.  Taylor's  Geological   tnodeb  of  a  portion   towards  the 

sonth-easl,  352, 
Mr.  LogaiiV  section,  354. 
Anthracite  area  described*    Semi-bituminous  and  bituminous 

area^  356. 
Coal  trade  of  Soutli  Wales,  357, 
Exportalions,  353. 

Statistics  of  the  Welsh  coal  trade,  consumption  and  exporta- 
tion, 358. 
Absence  or  rarity  of  sulphur  in  Ibis  anthracite,  364. 
Bituminous  and  &cmi-bituminoua  varieiies^  362. 
Their  comparative  value  for  steam  puri>oses,  362. 
Mineral  statistics  of  South  Wales,  361. 
Prices  of  the  varieties  of  Welsh  coal,  at  the  ports  of  prodw- 

tion,  3O0. 
^  »    .         Cost  of  freight  to  London,  Ireland,  CornwiU,  &lc.  361. 
Royaliics,  Galeage,  or  Renl^  36L 

See  also  Royalties  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  &c.  36L 
Prepared  fuel,  patent  fuel,  clay  and   coal  dust,  of  ancient 

origin,  extending  even  to  China,  367, 
Characteristic  analysis  of  Welsh  coal,  at  diOerent  parti  of  the 

basin,  302, 
Anthracite  and  its  uses,  Dr.  Fyfe's  experimc  nts^  365, 

its  application  to  iron  making,  366, 
Welsh  coal  in  London^  202. 
Fire  damp,  362. 
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WaleSy  South,  iron  manufiM^tore,  371. 

Waldai  hills,  N.  Russia,  bituminous  coal  range,  614. 

Wallachia,  Ottoman  empire,  tertiary  lignite  or  coal,  amber,  bitumen,  fossil 

wax,  petroleum,  568. 
Way-leaves  in  England,  273. 
West  India  Islands,  Cuba,  243. 

Chapapote,  petroleum,  243. 
Importation  of  coal  into  the  West  Indies,  247. 
Jamaica,  thin  coal  seams,  248. 
Porto  Rico,  248. 
Barbadoes,  asphalt,  naphtha,  249. 
Guadaloupe,  250. 
Antigua,  250. 
Trinidad,  bitumen,  250. 
Grenada,  vegetable  fossils,  251. 
St.  Lucie,  volcanic  traces,  252. 
Wes^halia,  Prussian,  annual  production,  523. 

The  Buckeburg,  lignite,  523. 
Silicified  wood  in  Basalt,  Siegen,  523. 
Wheeling,  Virginia,  iron  manufacture,  43. 
White  Sea,  shores  of,  lignites,  614. 
Wilderness  of  Saint  Anthony,  20. 

Wire  cables  in  mining,  in  Prussia,  England,  America,  6lc,  533. 
Wittenberg  in  Prussian  Saxony,  lignite  and  amber,  522. 
Wisconsin,  bituminous  shale,  peat,  169. 
Wolchow,  Moravia,  brown  coal  and  relinite,  578. 
Wood,  annual  amount  and  consumption  of,  in  the  Austrian  empire,  573. 

in  the  Tyrol,  "        576. 

in  Lower  Styria,  "        581. 

in  Illyria,  "        579. 

in  Galicia,  ''        582. 

in  Bohemia,  "        588. 

in  Dalmatia,  "        578. 

in  France,  amount  and  value,  469. 
Employed  in  iron  making  in  Carinthia,  579. 

"  in  Upper  Styria,  579. 

''  in  Luxemburg,  544. 

Torrefaction  of,  in  France,  470. 

Comparative  vaJue  of  wood  and  coal  for  steamers  in  East  Indies,  649. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  plumbaginous  anthracite,  151. 
Wrentham,  •'  "  152. 

Wurtemberg,  coal  and  lignite,  540. 

Peat  employed  in  iron  making  of  three  kinds,  541, 

Zante,  Petroleum  Springs,  Ionian  Islands,  565. 
Zundsweiler,  in  Baden,  anthracite,  543. 
Zurich,  brown  coal  mines,  with  fossil  bones,  570. 
Zealand,  New,  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  682. 

Northern  Island  or  New  Ulster,  coal  in  various  parts,  683. 

Middle  Island,  or  New  Munster,  coal,  6S4. 

Anthracite,  bituminous  coal  and  iron — also  bitumen,  664. 
Zollverein,  German  custom-house.  League,  509. 

Commercial  movement  of  coal  in  the  States^  S\Q. 
63 
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ZolI?ereiii|  coal  importations  from  Great   Britain,  and  ei^mrtatioiis  to 
France,  510. 

Annual  production  of  coal  in  the  ZolWerein,  511. 

Consumption  **  •*  512. 

Railroads,  within  the  Germanic  Union,  513. 

M.Goldenberg's  report  on  the  coal  basins  of  the  Zollverein,51S. 

Lignite  or  brown  coal,  peat,  charcoal,  wood,  gas,  512. 

Gas  used  in  refining  iron,  512. 

Manufactures  in  the  States  of  the  Zolherein,  513. 

Iron  manufacture        ''  **  514. 

Table  of  the  production  of  iron,         **  516. 

Periodical  production  ef  iron  imported,  517. 
Zwickau,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  coal-fidds,  Pech  Kohle,  542. 
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